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Please  send  me  the 
book,    "Habits    That 
Handicap,"    on    five   days' 
approval.     I    will    either   re- 
mail   the  book   to   you   within 
five    days    after    its    receipt    or 
send  you   $1.00    in   full   payment 


Habits  That  Handicap 

A  Book  by 
CHARLES  B.  TOWNS 


Social  workers  are  called  upon  to  help  men  and  women  with 
habits  that  handicap.  Every  day  they  are  faced  with  the  case  of  the 
alcoholic,  the  opium,  cocaine  or  morphine  taker,  or  the  tobacco  user. 
To  act  wisely  they  must  understand  the  tortures  and  torments  of 
drug  and  drink  victims;  they  must  realize  the  peril  of  these  un- 
fortunates. 

In  his  book,  "Habits  that  Handicap,"  Charles  B.  Towns  answers 
and  advises  the  social  worker  who  is  confronted  by  such  problems. 
And  Mr.  Towns  is  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Some  chapter  head- 
ings throw  light  on  the  way  he  deals  with  the  menace  of  alcohol, 
opium  and  other  drugs,  and  with  the  proposed  remedies.  The 
Need  of  Definite  Treatment  for  the  Drug  Taker;  The  Drug  Taker 
and  the  Physician;  Psychology  and  Drugs;  Help  for  the  Hard 
Drinker;  The  Injury  of  Tobacco;  Preventive  Measures  for  the 
Drug  Evil;  Classification  of  Habit  Forming  Drugs. 

The  preface  to  this  book  is  written  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D., 
and  the  appendix  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D. 

This  book  is  sent  on  five  days'  approval.     If  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  send  $1.00.     If  you  do  not  decide  to  keep  it,  return 
it  at  our  expense.    Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return. 


Name. 
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JOTTINGS 


MAJ.-GEN.  W.  C  GORGAS  will  on  Oc- 
tober 3  retire  from  the  office  of  surgeon-gen- 
eral for  age  but  will  remain  on  quasi-active 
duty  as  advisor.  It  is  reported  that  he  will 
be  succeeded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Merritte  W.  Ire- 
land, now  chief  surgeon  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  General 
Ireland  was  assistant  to  surgeon-generals 
O'Reilly  and  Torney  before  the  war  and 
went  over  to  France  with  General  Pershing 
in  July,  1917.  He  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  medical  organization  and  hospital  facili- 
ties of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
and  will  probably  follow  the  practice  of  the 
infantry  and  other  branches  of  the  service 
and  send  back  officers  from  France  to  give 
instruction.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Noble,  now  as- 
sistant to  General  Gorgas  in  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral's office,  is  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
General  Ireland  in  France. 


A  TEMPORARY  committee  to  urge  that 
women  be  represented  on  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  been  formed,  with  head- 
quarters at  50  East  42  street,  New  York  city. 
This  board,  of  which  William  H.  Taft  and 
Frank  P.  Walsh  are  joint  chairmen,  has  been 
very  active  since  its  formation  last  spring  in 
settling  controversies  between  employers  and 
workers  in  war  industries.  The  temporary 
committee  believes  that  women's  representa- 
tion on  the  board  both  will  tend  to  increase 
production  and  is  a  logical  recognition  of  the 
increasing  number  of  women  in  war  indus- 
tries. The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Rumsey  and  other  members 
are  Mrs.  H.  P.  Davison,  Mary  E.  Dreier, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  Mrs.  Willard  Straight  and  Maud 
Wetmore. 


GOV.  LOWDEN,  of  Illinois,  has,  in  the 
view  of  many  social  workers  in  that  state, 
performed  a  public  service  by  appointing 
Amelia  Sears,  civic  director  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  City  Club,  to  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  Commissioners.  These  com- 
missioners, though  advisory  and  non-execu- 
tive, are  authorized  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions and  management  of  the  whole  system 
of  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, including  state  hospitals,  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories;  to  inquire  into  the  equip- 
ment and  policies  of  all  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  and  to  collect  and  publish 
annually  statistics  relating  to  insanity  and 
crime.  The  long  delay  in  recognizing  women 
citizens  of  the  state  is  declared  by  one  Chi- 
cago social  worker  to  be  "partly  extenuated 
by  such  a  high-class  appointment  of  the  first 
woman  to  be  selected  for  a  position  of  state- 
wide responsibility  and  influence."  Miss 
Sears  is  well  qualified  by  long  and  varied 
experience  in  the  service  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  Chicago,  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation, the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Woman's  City  Club.  Her 
new  duties  will  not  interfere  with  her  work 
in   the    latter   organization. 


it  has  already  spread  to  thirty-six  states.  To 
help  stamp  out  the  epidemic  Provost-Marshal 
General  Crowder  has  cancelled  calls  for  the 
entrainment  of  142,000  draft  registrants  be- 
tween October  7  and  11.  The  Public  Health 
Service,  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  fighting  the  disease  through 
a  central  committee.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  traveling 
medical  units  are  being  organized  to  reach 
communities  suffering  most  from  lack  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  On  September  27  Congress 
appropriated  a  million  dollars  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  epidemic;  this  money 
is  to  be  spent  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Much  work  is  being  done  in  laboratories, 
public  and  private,  to  isolate  the  epidemic 
influenza  germ,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  In 
the  meantime,  since  most  of  the  deaths  have 
occurred  from  pneumonia  following  influenza 
rather  than  from  the  influenza  itself,  the 
surgeon-general  has  made  arrangements  for 
vaccination  against  pneumonia  of  officers,  en- 
listed men  and  government  employes  who 
voluntarily  present  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


ANOTHER  vital  social  service  is  threatened 
with  extinction  by  the  present  administration 
of  New  York  city.  The  health  board,  in  its 
budget,  has  cut  out  provision  for  the  six  eye 
clinics  for  school  children.  At  these  clinics 
more  than  twenty  thousand  children  haVe 
been  examined  each  year,  and  glasses,  have 
been  obtained  for  from  ten  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  oph- 
thalmologists of  the  city  have  sent  a  letter 
of  protest  to  Health  Commissioner  Royal  S. 
Copeland  containing  a  complete  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  these  clinics  should  not  be 
abandoned.  The  importance  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  as  a  war  time  measure  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  reference  to  American 
statistics  (defective  vision  is  the  largest 
cause  of  physical  disqualification  for  service 
in  the  army,  accounting  for  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  rejections)  but  also  by  the  ex- 
ample of  England  where,  in  spite  of  un- 
heard-of war  time  economies  in  almost  every 
branch  of  public  service,  forty  local  authori- 
ties established  clinics  for  the  first  time  in 
1915-16,  and  a  number  of  others  have  ex- 
tended   their   previous   work. 


AN  effort  has  been  launched  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  establishment  of  a  housing  associa- 
tion with  a  paid  secretary.  St.  Louis  has 
long  felt  the  need  of  the  elimination  of  build- 
ings that  cannot  be  made  safe  and  sanitary, 
for  the  restoration  and  modernization  of 
buildings  and  houses  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  abolition  of  the  privy 
vault.  A  score  of  organizations  have  pledged 
their  support  in  forming  the  new  association. 


SPANISH  INFLUENZA,  so  called,  has  now 
extended  to  more  than  a  score  of  army 
camps  and,  while  it  is  still  most  acute  in 
Massachusetts  where,  according  to  the  state 
epidemiologist,   there   are  over   50,000   cases, 
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The  Soviets  at  Work.  By  Nikolai  Lenin, 
premier,  Russian  Soviet  Republic.  The 
International  position  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  and  the  fundamental  problems 
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Health  Reports.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,   D.   C. 
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ment. By  C.  C.  Williamson.  Reprinted 
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Something  New  by 
Ingersoll,  Maker  of 
Ingersoll  Watches 

CHAPTER  I 

Night !  Pitch  dark !  You 
open  the  door  and  enter 
the  house.  Timidly  you 
grope  forward,  raise  your 
arm  and  feel  for  the  light 
chain.  Bang!  Your  knee 
hits  the  chair.  You  mut- 
ter "Tut— tut,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  II 

Same  room.  Same  dark- 
ness. You  see  a  bright 
spark  glow  through  the 
gloom — it's  the  little,  In- 
gersol-lite  on  the  light 
chain.  You  pull  on  the 
light.  No  groping,  no  col- 
liding, no  "tut-tutting." 

The  Ingersol-lite  is  a  lit- 
tle unbreakable  glass  tube 
containing  the  same  sub- 
stance that  makes  the 
hands  and  numerals  of  the 
Ingersoll  Radiolite  glow 
the  time  in  the  dark.  You 
can  see  its  spark  across  the 
widest  room,  and  its  lum- 
inosity lasts  for  years. 

Easy  to  attach.  Can  be  used 
on  Key  Switches,,  also.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them, 
send  us  his  name  and  we'll 
supply  you.  Price  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
315  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Chicago         San  Francisco         Montreal 


With  Bayonet  and  Bond 


NO  one  ever  can  know  how 
narrowly  the  United  States 
escaped  a  war  of  many 
years'  duration,  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, when  General  Joffre  and 
General  Foch  turned  the  Germans 
back  at  the  Marne  in  1914. 

No  one  can  quite  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  menace 
of  the  Hun  will  be  wiped  out  com- 
pletely. At  least,  however,  we 
know  that  the  splendid  work  has 
been  begun  by  our  own  troops 
"Over  There,"  and  begun  magnifi- 
cently. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  keep  it 
going.  A  strong  push  now  may 
result  in  ending  the  war,  with  all 
its  costliness  and  hardships,  in 
months,   instead  of  years. 

Our  armies  are  there,  and  have 
proved  dependable,  as  we  knew 
they  would.     Now,  it  is  up  to  the 


American  people — each  and  every 
resident  of  this  favored  land — to 
do  something  for  the  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan. 

By  buying  Liberty  Bonds  we 
can  pay  our  debt  to  France,  and 
at  no  cost  to  ourselves.  By  buy- 
ing Liberty  Bonds  we  can  pay  our 
debt  to  little  Belgium,  who  stood 
like  David  against  Goliath  in  de- 
fense of  the  world.  We  can  pay 
our  debt  to  our  own  boys  on  the 
fighting  lines  today. 

And  all  without  cost  to  our- 
selves !  Nay !  More  than  that. 
By  paying  our  debts  of  honor, 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  we  benefit 
ourselves  by  saving  money  for 
the  time  in  which  it  will  buy  far 
more  than  it  can  now  at  war 
prices.  Interest  and  principal  are 
assured.  Every  argument  is  in 
favor  of  buying  bonds.  Only  ne- 
glect or  carelessness  can  prevent. 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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The  Bulwark  of  Freedom 

Beginning   a    Discussion   of   the   Cohesive   Forces  at  Work  Among   the    Subject 

Nationalities  of  Central  Europe 

I.  Emergent  Democracies 
By  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 


PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Since  this  series  of  articles  was  begun,  Professor  Miller  has  been  named,  by  concerted  choice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  groups  concerned,  as  director  of  the  Committee  for  the  Federation   of  Mid-Eu- 
ropean States,  the  plan  of  which  is  described  in  this  article. — Editor. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  of  nations  is  a  phrase  to 
conjure  with.  It  means  justice  in  a  sense  new  to  the 
world.  It  means  permanent  peace  by  creating  in 
Europe  a  barrier  against  autocratic  aggression.  It 
means  new  problems  insoluble  by  the  old  political  science.  It 
means  cooperation  instead  of  coercion.  It  means  a  shifting 
of  emphasis  from  governments  to  peoples.  It  means  a  new 
map  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  Americans  to  become  conscious  of 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  war  in  Europe.  Even  now 
we  are  only  half  conscious  of  our  real  and  vital  relation  to 
the  struggle.  To  most  of  us,  President  Wilson's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  for  the  small  nations  has  seemed  like  an 
abstract  declaration  of  principle,  to  which  we  have  given  our 
enthusiastic  but  unintelligent  support.  We  fail  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  subject  nations  of  Central  Europe,  to  which  the 
proclamation  most  directly  applies,  do  not  lie  entirely  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  but  are  a  very  vital  part  of  our- 
selves. Not  only  is  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  these  nations  in  the  United  States,  but  this  one-tenth 
constitutes  more  than  one-twelfth  of  our  own  total  population. 
Hence  the  problem  of  Central  Europe  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  problem  of  American  life,  and  far  more  significant  than 
has  been  generally  understood.  Among  these  representatives 
of  the  Central  European  nationalities  in  America  we  must 
include  not  only  those  persons  enumerated  by  the  last  cen- 
sus as  claiming  a  mother-tongue  not  politically  recognized, 
but  also  their  children,  and  even  grandchildren — the  second 
and  third  generation  in  whom  traditions  of  subjection  have 
bred  common  aspirations.  On  an  average,  therefore,  the  cen- 
sus figures  may  be  multiplied  by  two  or  three. 

We    have    called    our    immigrants    uncomplimentary    nick- 
names,  and   thought  of   them   as   dull   laborers — people   who 
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would  work  cheaply  according  to  our  standards,  but  who  had 
been  coming  over  here  solely  because  by  their  own  standards 
wages  in  America  were  munificent.  We  have  complained  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  English,  and  we  have  feared  that 
political  corruption  and  social  contamination  would  attend 
their  incursion  into  American  life.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
these  people  have  come  here  for  economic  advantage,  but  that 
is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  their  presence  among  us. 
Again  and  again  I  have  asked  immigrant  laborers  how  they 
liked  America,  and  again  and  again  the  answer  has  been : 
"America  is  free." 

Nationalism  is  a  modern  phenomenon,  but  it  has  become 
one  of  the  forces  with  which  all  future  civilization  must 
reckon.  It  has  sprung  into  being  in  its  present  form  so  rap- 
idly that  it  has  been  difficult  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  forms  of  social  consciousness.  It  is  akin  to  patriotism 
as  generally  understood,  but  draws  its  lines  according  to  the 
group  consciousness  of  a  common  language,  common  tradi- 
tions, or  a  feeling  of  unity  of  blood  through  some  common 
ancestor.  It  has  no  necessary  relation  with  political  boun- 
daries, but  rather  with  historic  or  even  imaginary  boundaries. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  advantage  and  personal 
advancement,  it  is  often  utterly  irrational ;  but  we  must  learn 
that  sentiment  is  a  far  more  powerful  force  than  self-interest. 
This  is  more  easily  understood  since  America  went  into  the 
war  than  before.  The  ideal  note  which  President  Wilson  has 
sounded  so  clearly  makes  life  itself  seem  relatively  insignificant 
as  compared  with  the  realization  of  ideals.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  sentiment  has  been  new  to  most  of  us  in  this 
country,  but  it  has  been  the  very  breath  of  life  to  ten  millions 
of  our  newer  Americans.  We  have  feared  these  national  as- 
pirations in  our  immigrants  as  something  divisive  and  un- 
American.  The  jingo  spirit  among  us,  together  with  ig- 
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norance,  has  been  urging  that  all  immigrants  must  forget  the 
past  and  become  Americans,  and  this  through  the  one  door  of 
the  English  language,  for  the  learning  of  which  but  scant  op- 
portunity has  been  provided.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  show  the  mean- 
ing of  this  self-determined  national  freedom  to  the  achieving 
of  which  President  Wilson  has  pledged  this  nation,  and  to 
show  also  that  it  is  "indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
world." 

The  Struggle  for  National  Self-Respect 

Houdini  tells  us  that,  like  all  other  magicians,  he  secures  his 
successes  by  riveting  attention  on  something  other  than  what 
he  is  actually  doing.  Just  now  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  west- 
ern front  in  Europe;  while  it  may  well  be  true  that  the  real 
issues  of  the  struggle  are  being  determined  by  forces  at  work 
on  the  eastern  front.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  are  divided  by  a  line  of  small  nations  ex- 
tending from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  their  western 
boundaries  forming  an  unbroken  line  from  Petrograd  to 
Trieste.  We  shall  consider  specifically  the  Baltic  provinces, 
consisting  of  the  Esthonians,  Letts,  and  Lithuanians ;  the  Poles ; 
the  Czecho-Slovaks ;  the  Ukrainians  or  Ruthenians;  the  Ru- 
manians; and  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

The  common  peculiarity  of  these  peoples  is  that  they  have 
had  rulers  alien  in  language  and  culture,  who  have  tried 
forcibly  both  to  control  and  to  assimilate  them.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  of  these  nationalities  in  America  have  left  their 
European  homes  because  of  a  very  deep  resentment  against 
what  they  think  to  be  the  most  unjust  invasion  of  their  sacred 
rights.  What  they  have  developed  as  groups  is  individuality, 
which  is  the  basis  of  character ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
strained suddenly  to  repudiate  this  heritage  before  something 
organic  and  deep-seated  had  taken  its  place,  the  result  would 
be  most  colorless  and  un-American.  In  cases  where  this  has 
happened  the  result  has  been  complete  moral  breakdown.  As 
Professor  Royce  has  shown,  character  finds  its  best  fruition  in 
loyalty,  which  is  the  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause ;  and  the 
cause  of  these  peoples  has  been  the  struggle  for  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  personalities. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  domination,  political  and  cultural, 
which,  if  forcibly  imposed,  are  most  hateful.  For  example, 
the  Esthonians  are  a  Finnish  people  with  a  German  aris- 
tocracy under  Russian  rule,  while  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians 
have,  respectively,  a  German  and  a  Polish  aristocracy  with  a 
Russian  rule.  The  peasant  who  resents  these  two  domina- 
tions is  struggling  to  stand  forth  in  his  own  individuality ; 
and  in  his  fight  thus  to  attain  his  own  self-respect,  we  find 
ourselves  challenged  to  offer  him  our  respect  as  well. 

It  is  this  struggle  for  national  self-respect  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  avalanche  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  does 
not  develop  where  there  is  no  oppression  or  obstruction ;  and 
when  the  aspiration  is  satisfied  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  Swedes, 
for  example,  have  never  suffered  oppression.  In  America  their 
numbers  more  than  treble  those  of  the  Bohemians ;  but  the 
Swedes  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  daily  paper  in  their 
own  language,  while  the  Bohemians  have  eight.  The  chief 
symbols  of  national  feeling  are  language  or  religion  or  both. 
Tenacious  adherence  to  Old  World  language  and  religion  are 
elements  in  our  immigrant  life  which  we  are  prone  to  consider 
obstructive  to  complete  participation  in  American  ideals;  but 
in  reality  they  are  manifestations  of  the  highest  idealism.  We 
find  in  the  Bohemians  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  a  devotion 
to  the  ideal  aims  of  the  war  which  has  put  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves;  and  their  love  of  their  language  has  been  one  of 
the  symbols  of  that  deep  loyalty  which  under  stress  of   the 


opportunity  of  action  has  become  more  sternly  articulate  in 
their  military  prowess. 

Any  such  separatism,  therefore,  as  may  develop  in  the  course 
of  a  people's  progress  toward  self-realization  is  a  necessary  step 
in  the  evolution  of  a  better  political  society.  A  chauvinistic 
nationalism  may  seem  to  its  supporters  an  end  in  itself,  para- 
mount and  eternal ;  its  actual  function  is  incidental  within  a 
larger  development,  a  process  of  selection  whereby  the  small 
group  delineates  itself  and  is  welded  for  its  differentiated  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  universal  group.  Unless  the  interests  of 
self-determined  nationalism  are  harmonized  with  internation- 
alism, all  the  struggle  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Internationalists  have  been  predominantly  those  who  have 
somewhat  radical  socialistic  leanings,  and  it  has  been  urged  by 
many  that  international  organization  should  follow  the  lines  of 
class  interests.  This,  however,  would  be  a  horizontal  organiza- 
tion of  society,  artificially  aiming  to  unite  in  a  common  cause 
all  who  have  common  economic  interests.  It  is  based  on  the 
tenet  that  the  proletarian  of  any  given  national  group  has  a 
nearer  fraternal  relation  to  the  proletarian  of  another  nation 
than  he  has  to  men  of  the  other  classes  in  his  own  nation.  Na- 
tionalism, on  the  contrary,  gives  a  perpendicular  alignment, 
disregarding  class  lines,  and  making  common  cause  of  the 
symbols  of  unity  in  all  the  strata  of  a  people,  whether  they  be 
blood,  language,  or  tradition. 

Without  depreciating  the  problems  which  socialism  and 
internationalism  are  trying  to  solve,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  nationalistic  formation  of  a  people  represents  not  only 
a  cross-section  of  society,  but  a  cross-section  of  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals. As  the  family,  which  is  the  primary  social  group, 
made  up  of  individuals  in  various  stages  of  development  and  of 
varying  mental  and  physical  equipment,  offers,  in  respect  of 
organization,  a  closer  parallel  to  normal  human  society  than 
any  brotherhood,  though  based  on  the  highest  idealism,  so 
nationalism  implies  a  richer  and  more  varied  spiritual  content 
than  the  colder  and  more  abstract  concept  of  internationalism. 
The  ultimate  internationalism,  no  doubt,  will  be  one  which 
preserves  all  the  fundamental  social  values  found  in  national- 
ism. 

Austria-Hungary :    Polyglot 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  conflicts  between  these 
principles  in  the  past  four  years  we  have  seen  the  internation- 
alist yielding  to  the  nationalist  impulse;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  pause  and  ask  whether  in  the  nature  of  things  we  were  not 
trying  to  go  at  too  rapid  a  pace  toward  an  internationalism 
that  was  artificial  and  forced,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  uni- 
versal association  that  should  be  natural  and  voluntary.  A 
few  examples  may  be  given.  The  Lithuanian  Socialists  be- 
longed to  the  Bolshevik  group  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Lithuanian  nationalists.  This  gulf  has  been  gradually  clos- 
ing. One  of  the  leaders  of  American  Socialists  in  February 
was  willing  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  surrender  his  social- 
istic and  internationalistic  principles.  In  June  he  voluntarily 
entered  our  army,  saying,  "The  Germans  must  be  conquered." 
The  editor  of  the  Bohemian  Socialist  daily  in  Chicago  has 
joined  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  France.  A  number  of 
men  who  are  now  holding  prominent  offices  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak movement  were  once  internationalist  Socialists.  They 
are  convinced  of  a  political  urgency  which  has  adjourned  for 
the  time  theoretical  problems  of  future  social  organization — 
that  over  and  above  these  speculations  is  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  winning  the  war  and  keeping  the  peace  afterward. 

It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Berlin  by  way  of  Vienna  than  by 
way  of  the  Rhine.  If  Germany  can  retain  her  eastern  con- 
quests, with  unlimited  opportunity  of  expansion  and  domina- 
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lion  in  the  east,  she  will  have  won  the  war,  no  matter  how 
much  she  may  yield  in  the  west.  No  matter  what  the  peace 
terms  may  affirm,  unless  these  peoples  to  the  east,  who  have 
always  been  the  pawns  in  the  age-old  intricate  game  of  political 
frontier-making  in  Europe,  are  put  strongly  on  their  own  feet 
and  armed  with  self-respect  and  self-direction,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  can  be  enforced. 

We  are  so  familiar,  in  our  thinking  about  nationalities,  with 
the  idea  of  a  homogeneous  political  entity  with  a  single  pre- 
vailing language,  that  the  military  intelligence  departments 
of  the  American  cantonments,  in  making  their  census  of  the 
languages  of  the  drafted  men,  have  enrolled  some  as  speaking 
"Austrian."  It  cannot  be  too  insistently  stated  that  there  is  no 
Austrian  language,  no  Austrian  literature,  no  Austrian  race. 
The  language  and  literature  of  the  Austrian  court  are  Ger- 
man, and  the  most  rigorous  measures  have  been  taken  to  im- 
pose this  language  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  In  a 
debate  in  the  Austrian  parliament  a  statesman  who  bore  the 
significant  name  of  Von  Kaiserfeld  declared,  "Austria  should 
be  a  German  state  in  language  and  education."  Another  mem- 
her  protested :  "You  desire  to  Germanize  the  empire ;  you 
are  not  Austrian,  you  are  German."  Von  Kaiserfeld  replied 
angrily,  "There  are  no  Austrians  in  Austria,  only  Germans." 

There  are  eight  official  languages  in  Austria,  and  a  bank- 
note with  its  polyglot  inscription  in  multicolored  ink  is  a  sou- 
venir of  Babel.  It  would  have  been  more  convenient,  of 
course,  if  among  these  varied  nationalities  everybody  had 
learned  German.  But  why  should  they?  They  were  in  every 
case  a  conquered  people,  unwillingly  under  the  domination  of 
an  unsympathetic  and  overbearing  master. 

Out  of  the  empire's  total  population  of  fifty-two  millions, 
less  than  thirteen  millions  are  Germans,  while  in  Hungary, 
out  of  twenty-two  millions,  only  ten  millions  are  Magyars. 
The  others — Czechs,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Rumanians,  Jugo- 
slavs, Italians,  and  several  other  smaller  groups — have  been 
absolutely  ruled  by  these  two  minorities,  under  a  system  of 
political  legerdemain  which  operates  as  limited  suffrage  in 
Hungary  and  universal  suffrage  in  Austria.  This  anomaly 
has  been  able  to  maintain  its  existence  in  recent  years  only  by 
setting  part  against  part.  By  playing  religions,  languages,  and 
prejudices  against  one  another,  "an  equilibrium  of  discontent" 
has  been  maintained. 

The  history  of  Austria  parallels  in  a  lesser  way  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  east,  should  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  be  successful  in  this  war.  At  one  time  Austria's 
existence  was  justified  as  furnishing  a  bulwark  against  the 
Turk;  but  now,  by  vote  of  the  people  who  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  numbers  are  Austria,  her  boastful  motto, 
Austria  erit  in  orbe  ultima — "Austria  will  last  forever" — 
must  be  changed  to  Delenda  est  Austria — "Austria  must  be 
destroyed." 

This  gage  of  defiance  has  been  thrown  down  in  the  Austrian 
parliament  itself  by  Deputy  Stransky,  a  Czech  member,  who 
said: 

Austria  will  exist  only  so  long  as  its  people  desire  it.  We  now 
declare  that  with  God's  help  we  hope  some  day  to  smash  it.  Austria 
embodies  century-old  crimes  against  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Austria 
is  not  a  state,  but  a  nightmare  centuries  old,  an  Alp  mountain  of 
tyranny,  and  nothing  else.  Austria  is  a  state  without  patriots  and 
without  patriotism;  it  is  an  absurdity;  it  is  such  a  state  that  Czech 
soldiers  sent  against  the  enemy  embrace  him  and  join  him  for  the 
formation  of  new  regiments  and  divisions  against  Austria. 

A  graduate  of  the  university  of  Budapest,  commenting  on 
the  conditions  of  a  national  system  of  education  the  outcome  of 
which  has  been  to  make  honorable  men  deliberately  commit 
themselves  to  treason,  depicts  as  follows  his  training  as  a 
Magyar: 


"THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLES 
OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY" 

RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  at  a  Mass  Meeting  Held  at  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  city, 

September  15,  1918. 

Ljy  E,  representatives  in  America  of  the  subject  peoples 
whose  national  territories  adjoining  one  another  ex- 
tend in  Central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
representing  the  national  groups  which  have  been  held 
against  their  will  and  with  brutal  persecution,  under  the 
oppressive  domination  of  ruling  powers  that  have  exercised 
the  right  of  an  unnatural  and  enforced  ascendancy,  are 

RESOLVED ,  that  we  hereby  give  expression  to  our  pro- 
found gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  just,  humane,  and 
unmistakable  position  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  governments  of  the  European  nations  zvith 
whom  America  bears  arms  in  the  common  cause  of  democ- 
racy, regarding  the  right  and  the  need  of  our  peoples  for 
a  self-determined  national  freedom,  to  securing  which  the 
wise  and  far-seeing  leadership  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  consecrated  this  nation,  and 
the  establishment  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  world. 

And  we,  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  1918,  representatives  of  the  millions  dwelling  on 
this  soil  who  have  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  liberties  denied  us  in  the  lands  of  our  birth, 
are  hereby 

RESOLVED,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  de- 
mands of  justice  require  the  reconstitution  of  a  united  and 
independent  democratic  Poland;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  since  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Austria-Hungary,  to  wit,  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrain- 
ians, Rumanians,  Jugo-Slavs,  and  Italians,  have  been  unjustly 
and  cruelly  governed  by  a  ruling  minority  of  Germans  and 
Magyars,  we  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  present  empire 
and  the  organization  of  its  freed  peoples  according  to  their 
own  will;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  undertake  in 
solemn  union  the  task  of  wresting  from  the  dynastic  and 
political  aggressors  of  our  liberties  the  unconditional  relin- 
quishment of  the  sovereignty  unjustly  and  violently  exer- 
cised over  us,  and  to  this  end  to  set  aside  for  the  present 
time  those  proper  political,  religious,  and  other  differences 
which  may  inhere  in  the  individual  constitution  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  respective  peoples,  devoting  ourselves  utterly  to 
the  common  cause  of  our  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  present  affirmation  of  loyal  and 
brotherly  cooperation  between  peoples  of  our  nations  shall 
be  published  broadcast,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  scut 
to  His  Excellency,  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  copies  to  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
and  neutral  countries,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, and  to  the  public  press. 


I  remember,  in  the  house  of  my  parents  we  used  sometimes  to  have 
Slovak  servants.  We  were  very  democratic  and  treated  them  almost 
as  our  equals — as  servants.  But,  of  course,  being  a  Slovak,  that 
was  different.  Being  a  Slovak,  that  was  a  sort  of  a  practical  joke. 
A  gentleman  would  never  have  thought  of  being  born  a  Slovak. 
Slovaks  were  so  ridiculously  meek  and  docile,  and  they  spoke 
Magyar  with  a  perfectly  funny  accent. 

I  entered  the  gymnasium  with  the  notion  that  a  gentleman  might 
be  a  Magyar,  a  German,  or  even  a  Jew;  but  a  Slovak?     The  idea! 

We  were  taught  that  Slavs  were  hardly  human.  Some  of  them, 
like  Russian  generals  and  pan-SIavist  agitators  (whatever  they  were), 
were  devils  incarnate.  The  rest,  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Slovenes,  Serbs,  were  simply  an  inferior  and  un- 
civilized race  and  worse.  The  Poles  were  the  exception  that  con- 
firmed the  rule.  They  were  a  chivalrous  and  unfortunate  nation, 
lovers  of  music,  wine,  and  fighting,  like  the  Magyars.  But  even 
they  displayed  Slavonic  characteristics  in  being  unable  to  organize 
a  strong  state,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  fallen 
the  prey  of  such  a  genius  as  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

I  remember  with  what  resentment  our  class  first  learned  the 
fact  .  .  .  that  when  the  Magyars  invaded  the  Hungarian  plain 
from  the  north,  the  Moravian   Slavs  had  the  damned  impudence  to 
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be  already  there!  Our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  was  greatly 
relieved  when  we  were  told  that  their  army  was  beaten  to  shreds. 

Our  teacher  in  history — by  the  way,  an  Armenian  from  Transyl- 
vania— always  emphasized  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  stunts  ever 
perpetrated  by  the  Magyar  nation  was  the  historic  stroke  of  driving 
a  wedge  into  the  body  of  Slavdom  that  in  the  ninth  century  was 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean,  thereby  separating  North 
and  South  Slavs  forever.  This  was  not  only  fine  sport,  but  ad- 
mirable statesmanship  as  well.  Among  those  most  immediately 
benefited  by  the  event  were  the  Slovaks,  who  thus  got  a  chance  to 
live  under  Magyar  rule  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Magyar  civiliza- 
tion, and  whom  we  Magyars  intended,  in  the  long  run,  to  elevate 
to  our  own  level   by  Magyarizing  them  altogether. 

Magyar  civilization,  we  were  told,  was  the  heir  and  outpost  of 
Rome  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe.  Latin  culture  was  our 
precious  heritage  to  defend  against  German  violence,  Slav  barbarism, 
and  Mahometan  conquest.  Had  Latin  not  been  the  official  language 
of  the  country  until  1825,  and  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  against 
the   Germanizing   tendencies   of   the    Hapsburgs? 

The  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  who  claimed  that  they  were  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Roman  legions,  were,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
preposterous  liars.  Imagine  the  Wallach  yokels  speaking  of  Roman 
culture!  Why,  our  teachers  would  tell  us,  they  lived  like  swine  in 
their  huts  on  the  Transylvanian  hills,  were  poor,  dirty,  and  illiterate, 
and  rightly,  too,  because  they  were  born  stupid  and  lazy. 

We  were  told  that  Slovaks,  Rumanians,  Serbs,  and  Croats  were 
enjoying  perfect  liberty  and  equality,  and  ought  to  be  enthusiastic 
for  Magyar  rule.  We  were  also  told  that  to  Magyarize  them  was 
to  promote  their  own  interest,  because  by  becoming  Magyars  they 
would  enjoy  privileges  from  which,  as  Slovaks  or  Rumanians,  they 
were  naturally  barred.  Not  one  in  ten  of  us  began  even  faintly  to 
suspect  that  the  two  statements  implied  a  contradiction.1 

The  Need  of  Natural  Relationships 

The  proposed  political  disruption  of  an  empire  that  has 
never  been  more  than  a  union  of  force  means  simply  a  re- 
organization of  these  peoples  into  natural  and  voluntary  re- 
lationships. It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Germans  of  Austria, 
who  are  contiguous  and  homogeneous  with  those  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  belong  with  them.  The  Magyars,  too,  would 
from  sheer  necessity  first  seek  some  alliance  with  the  Ger- 
mans, although  their  traditional  hatred  of  German  domina- 
tion is  quite  as  bitter  as  that  of  the  other  peoples  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  But  having  been  united  with  Austria  in  1867  by 
that  "marriage  of  convenience"  known  as  the  Ausgleich,  they 
have  simply  imitated  their  former  oppressors,  and  for  fifty 
years  have  been  generating  a  justifiable  hatred  against  them- 
selves on  the  part  of  the  other  peoples  of  Hungary;  so  that 
it  is  easier  now  for  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Germans,  whom 
they  have  hated,  than  with  the  subject  peoples  who  have  come 
to  hate  them. 

Eventually,  however,  the  Magyars  must  come  to  see  that 
their  interests  lie  with  those  other  nations  in  the  task  of  de- 
fense against  Teutonic  domination.  Hungary  must  unite 
with  the  Slavic  peoples  to  form  a  bulwark  against  Germany, 
as  Austria  was  once  organized  against  the  Turk.  But  the 
method  of  union  must  be  absolutely  different.  The  question 
of  method  need  not  come  up  for  present  discussion,  because 
free  people  will  cooperate  for  their  own  safety.  As  Professor 
Masaryk,  first  president  of  the  de  facto  Czecho-Slovak  gov- 
ernment, has  said,  "When  they  are  free  the  nations  will  fed- 
erate because  they  must ;  but  the  first  problem  is  to  get  them 
free." 

Many  fear  that  the  creation  of  new  small  states  will  mean 
a  spread  of  the  chaotic  and  volcanic  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Balkans  and  broken  out  at  intervals  in  in- 
ternecine strife,  with  the  result  that  these  states  have  become 
a  symbol  of  political  instability.  Without  exonerating  the 
Balkan  nations  themselves  from  some  responsibility,  the  old 
diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers  which  kept  alive  both  real  and 
artificial  antagonisms  among  them,  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing the  "balance  of  power,"  has  made  them  much  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

1Eugene  S.  Bagger,  "A  Rotten  Education,"  The  Public,  August  3,  1918. 


The  rate  of  political  and  social  progress  of  a  group  can  never 
be  predicted,  and  no  two  groups  will  be  exactly  parallel  in 
their  development.  A  country  may  in  a  generation  make 
centuries  of  progress.  Japan  is  an  illustration.  There  are 
forces  at  work  in  Rumania  by  which  this  miracle  could  be 
performed.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  have  been  despised  by 
Germans  and  been  deemed  unworthy  of  consideration  by  any- 
body up  to  the  present  time,  have  nevertheless  produced  and 
followed  a  leader  like  Professor  Masaryk,  whose  democratic 
ideals  and  practical  statesmanship  are  on  a  level  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson's;  and  Professor  Masaryk  is  now  the  accepted 
leader  of  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  the  small 
nations. 

It  is  absurd  to  look  forward  immediately  to  complete  qui- 
escence in  these  states.  They  will  have  innumerable  prob- 
lems to  solve,  problems  of  internal  and  external  relationships, 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  to  overcome  and  reorganize,  an- 
tipathies and  prejudices  which  cannot  be  uprooted  instantly. 
There  must  be  long  periods  of  education  and  of  practical  ex- 
perience; but  just  as  the  individual  must  develop  the  sense 
of  social  solidarity  by  a  long  process  of  give-and-take,  of  ex- 
pansion and  inhibition,  so  the  integration  of  states  can  result 
only  from  a  protracted  training  in  the  responsibility  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  problems  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  will  be  com- 
mon to  all  states,  differing  merely  in  kind  and  intensity.  The 
only  satisfactory  and  final  solution  possible  lies  in  letting  each 
state  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The  assumption  that  any 
state  can  determine  the  interest  of  another  against  its  wishes, 
no  matter  how  backward  that  other  may  be,  must  be  rele- 
gated forever  to  the  past.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society  is  how  to  be  free  without  being  foolish. 
What  we  need  is,  first,  faith  that  foolishness  will  disappear 
under  the  necessities  of  freedom,  and,  second,  patience  while 
the  process  of  transition  is  being  accomplished. 

There  are,  however,  certain  positive  forces  inherent  in  the 
peoples  of  these  nations  to  which  we  can  look  with  great  con- 
fidence. The  Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrainians,  and  Jugo- 
slavs all  are  members  of  the  Slavic  family;  and  while  the 
Esthonian,  Lettic-Lithuanian,  and  Rumanian  languages  trace 
their  origin  to  different  sources,  the  vocabularies  of  these  peo- 
ples contain  many  Slavic  words,  and  their  blood  and  their  cus- 
toms are  tinged  with  Slavic.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Slavic 
values  have  had  little  consideration  in  world-affairs ;  but  they 
are  bound  to  play  an  immense  part  in  the  future.  It  has  never 
been  possible  for  Teutonic  aggression  to  destroy  them.  The 
very  safety  of  the  world  from  this  Teutonic  idea  of  force  may 
depend  on  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  Slavic  habit  of  mind 
to  the  Teutonic.  All  the  German  writers  for  years  have  in- 
sisted that  the  most  characteristic  Slavic  institutions  were  a 
menace  to  progress;  and  this  is  because  progress  from  the 
German  point  of  view  must  be  based  on  Machtpolitik. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 

A  personal  letter  from  Bohemia  written  more  than  a  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  by  a  Bohemian  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  a  professor  of  German  in  a  German  gym- 
nasium, says:  "I  am  not  pessimistic  enough  to  give  up  all 
hope  that  Providence  may  have  some  good  things  in  store  for 
the  Slavs.  What  keeps  me  up  is  a  certain  hazy  impression  that 
human  development  may  some  time  be  in  want  of  a  new 
formula,  and  then  our  time  may  come.  I  conceive  ourselves 
under  the  sway  of  the  German  watchword  which  spells 
'force,'  and,  as  watchwords  come  and  go  like  everything  else 
human,  perhaps  the  Slav  may  sometime  be  called  on  to  intro- 
duce another,  which  I  should  like  to  see  spelled  'charity'." 
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This  attribute  as  a  natural  characteristic  of  any  people  may 
for  the  present  seem  to  be  under  a  cloud.  But  local  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  without  any  question  more  spontaneous 
and  universal  among  Slavs  than  among  any  other  people.  The 
ground  of  hope  for  the  ultimate  salvability  of  Russia  and  its 
contribution  to  civilization  must  grow  out  of  its  local  demo- 
cratic organizations,  the  zadruga,  mir  or  commune,  soviet,  and 
zemstvo.  At  present,  there  is  much  blindness  and  prejudice 
because  these  institutions  happen  to  be  controlled  by  the  un- 
practical and  disorganizing  party  of  the  Bolsheviki.  There 
is  no  more  necessary  relation  between  Bolshevism  and  the 
soviet  than  between  free  trade  or  protection  and  the  party 
system  in  American  politics.  The  strain  of  political  readjust- 
ment is  greater  than  the  soviet  can  bear  until  it  has  been 
through  the  trial  by  fire.  The  democratic  organization  of 
the  army  failed  completely  under  the  Bolsheviki,  but  is  per- 
fectly successful  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  army,  showing  that 
democracy  is  a  matter  of  education  and  purpose',  rather  than 
of  form.  This  spirit  among  the  Czecho-Slovaks  has  made  the 
problem  of  discipline  unique.  In  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in 
France  discipline  is  entirely  voluntary,  except  so  far  as  con- 
formity is  demanded  to  French  law.  In  the  camp  in  Connec- 
ticut where  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  been  mobilized,  awaiting 
transportation  to  France  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred 
a  week,  there  has  been  no  constituted  authority  which  can  be 
exercised  over  them.  Recently  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the 
camp  because  a  Slovak  miner  had  got  drunk.  The  two-hun- 
dred-odd men  were  called  together  after  supper  in  military 
form,  those  who  were  leaving  the  next  day  for  France  on  one 
side,  and  those  who  would  stay  for  a  week  more  on  the  other. 
The  business  manager  of  the  camp  told  them  of  the  man  who 
had  got  drunk  and  got  into  trouble  with  one  of  his  fellows. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  incident  reflected  on 
all  Czecho-Slovaks  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  company.  The 
culprit  came  forward  and  offered  an  explanation  and  apology. 
The  man  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  came  forward  and 
made  his  statement.  They  shook  hands  and  returned  to  the 
ranks.  Then  other  men  came  forward,  and,  addressing  the 
rest  as  brothers,  gave  vigorous  temperance  addresses,  after 
which  about  one-third  voted  to  swear  off  drinking  entirely ; 
and  then  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  every  man's  baggage 
be  searched,  and  if  a  bottle  of  liquor  was  found,  it  was  to  be 
broken.  This  action,  which  was  entirely  spontaneous,  shows 
what  a  people  animated  by  a  great  motive,  which  sets  aside 
personal  inclination,  can  do. 

His  Military  Contribution 

Unquestionably  society  will  have  some  temporary  difficul- 
ties with  the  disintegrating  and  almost  anarchistic  tendencies 
of  the  Slavs ;  but  on  the  whole,  in  regard  to  these  peoples  of 
the  future,  we  have  reason  for  both  hope  and  gratitude,  rather 
than  fear,  since  there  have  been  preserved  and  nurtured  in 
what  we  call  barbarism  traits  of  peculiar  value  for  the  solu- 
tion of  complex  impending  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. We  may  find  in  the  social  structure  which  is  to  be 
built  in  the  coming  century  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
"The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head 
of  the  corner." 

The  significance  for  Europe  of  these  nationals  in  America  is 
the  fact  that  through  their  thinking  and  their  activities  there 
runs  an  infusion  of  democratic  ideas,  got  from  living  here 
under  American  institutions,  which  will  inevitably  be  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  and  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  endure  arbitrarily  imposed  forms  of  government  and  ob- 
solete social  institutions. 

There  is  a  further  significance  for  both  Europe  and  America 


in  the  actual  military  contributions  of  these  people.  Poles  in 
America  have  been  giving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  their  own  army,-  and  sending  their  boys 
into  both  our  army  and  their  own.  One  Polish  priest  had 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  families  in  his  parish ;  only  two 
men  have  been  drafted  from  his  community,  for  twenty-seven 
were  already  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  and  twenty- 
three  in  the  Polish  army. 

Of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  great  numbers  have  gone  into  our  army,  and  this  group 
has  at  the  same  time  been  sending  a  steady  stream  of  men  to 
the  Czecho-Slovak  army  in  France.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try they  have  been  raising  money  for  their  cause.  The  Bo- 
hemians of  Chicago  immediately  after  the  last  Liberty  Loan 
campaign,  in  which  they  bore  their  full  share,  held  a  bazar 
which  netted  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  drive  for  Czecho- 
slovak independence.  A  Bohemian  workman  divided  his  sav- 
ings of  $1,800  equally  between  his  mother  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  and  enlisted  at  ten  cents  a  day  to 
fight  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  for  the  liberation  of  his  na- 
tive Bohemia.  This  incident  is  typical  of  many  such  instances, 
as  is  also  that  of  a  little  farming  community  in  North  Dakota, 
where,  on  June  16,  the  Bohemian  farmers  auctioned  off  their 
horses  and  live  stock  to  each  other  and  raised  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  cause. 

Building  the  Bulwark 

The  180,000  Rumanians  in  America  who  have  come  from 
Austria,  although  they  are  technically  enemy  aliens,  are  100 
per  cent  anti-Austrian,  and  have  twenty-seven  local  societies 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  and  recruiting  vol- 
unteers for  a  Rumanian  legion  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  authorized. 

A  single  community  of  Jugo-Slavs  in  this  country  stands 
ready  to  furnish  400  men,  all  of  them  emigrants  from  a  cer- 
tain vulnerable  section  of  southern  Austria,  to  act  as  guides  in 
their  native  region,  when  the  campaign  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Hapsburg  empire  shall  be  carried  to  the  actual 
lands  for  which  the  struggle  is  being  waged. 

As  a  reaction  among  Americans  to  all  these  activities,  we 
find  some  fear  expressed  that  many  of  our  immigrants  may 
return  to  their  native  countries  after  the  war,  if  those  coun- 
tries are  made  free.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  just  what  kind 
of  movement  of  population  will  take  place;  but  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  valuable  for  the  world  than  that  many  of 
the  leaders  in  these  movements  for  national  freedom,  men  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  American  citizenship,  should 
go  back  and  play  a  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Each  of  the  nationalities  participating  in  this  struggle  for 
the  re-establishment  of  its  ancient  liberties  has  a  national  coun- 
cil which  came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  its 
aspirations  and  activities  effective  in  an  actual  working  or- 
ganization. The  councils  have  a  recognized  status  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  Will  of  the  Peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary  was  the  significant  title  of  a  meeting  held  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  New  York  city  on  Sunday,  September  15,  at 
which  were  adopted  resolutions  (printed  on  page  7)  which 
have  been  formally  presented  to  President  Wilson  by  official 
representatives  of  all  the  nationalities  who  participated  in  the 
declaration. 

In  the  same  week  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the 
various  national  councils  was  formed  into  an  official  organi- 
zation looking  to  a  federation  of  all  these  nationalities.  Cen- 
tral offices  will  be  in  Washington,  and  the  committee  will 
meet  in  regular  conferences  for  the  study  of  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  several  peoples.     These  men,  as  spokesmen  of  the 
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various  groups  of  nationals,  are  actuated  by  the  urgent  and 
sincere  purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences,  at  bottom  more 
apparent  than  real,  that  have  nevertheless  long  inhibited 
effective  inter-communication  among  nations  that  are  in  reality 
linked  by  fundamental  common  interests.  Moving  events 
have  set  this  conference  the  unique  task — a  task  vital  for  the 
hopes  of  peoples  whose  struggles  to  win  back  their  ancient 
liberties  have  for  centuries  been  balked  by  the  casuistries  of 
the  politically  powerful — of  answering  once  for  all  the 
baneful  pre-judgment  that  even  if  they  should  achieve  free- 
dom as  individual  nations,  they  could  not  keep  the  peace 
among  them. 

The  potential  meaning  of  this  committee   cannot   be   esti- 


mated. It  is  the  answer  to  those  who  felt  that  the  existence 
of  Austria  was  the  only  guaranty  of  the  stability  of  Central 
Europe.  This  is  the  metamorphosed  Austria  in  which  there 
is  no  Austria.  It  is  the  beginning  of  democratic  and  frank 
relationships  among  peoples  whose  history  is  a  long  recollec- 
tion of  national  feuds  kindled  and  kept  alive  by  an  intricate 
secret  diplomacy  in  which  the  birthrights  of  nationalities  were 
played  away  as  pawns  of  power.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
method  of  arbitration  in  open  council  of  the  claims  of  respon- 
sible nations.  It  means  a  solid  front  of  free,  united  nations, 
ranged  in  mutually  protective  formation  in  a  long  sentry-line 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  It  means  the  basis  of  a  ra- 
tional and  enduring  peace. 


Shall  Charity  Organization  Societies 
Change  Their  Name? 


By  Frederic  Almy 

SECRETARY  THE   CHARITY  ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY  OF  BUFFALO 


WHEN  the  name  charity  organization  society  was 
first  used  by  the  London  society  in  1869,  charity 
was  still  unorganized,  and  when  the  work  was 
begun  in  this  country  by  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  1877,  the  name  was  still  fit.  Today 
the  work  of  such  societies  is  not  limited  to  dependent  families, 
and  the  organization  of  charity  which  they  began  is  now 
shared  by  many  other  societies.  As  secretary  for  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Buffalo  society,  I  am  attached  to  its  name,  and 
old  names  should  not  be  lightly  altered,  but  I  feel  the  weight 
of  the  arguments  for  a  new  name  which  were  presented  last 
May  at  Kansas  City  by  Francis  H.  McLean. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity  then  recommended  a  change  of  its  name, 
and  the  trial  for  a  year,  as  a  sub-title,  of  the  name  Family 
Welfare  League.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Institute  of  1918  strongly  recommended  among 
other  things,  "a  re-naming  of  the  societies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  their  specialty,  family  case  work,  more  widely  under- 
stood in  the  community  than  at  present."  Various  names 
were  suggested,  of  which  my  own  favorite  is  Family  Welfare 
Society.  A  wrong  name  can  hamper  good  work.  Charity 
organization  societies  have  not  always  been  modest,  and  if  a 
name  which  was  originally  fit  becomes  bumptious  and  too 
large  to  be  true,  it  should  be  changed.  Personally,  I  should 
like  to  get  away  from  both  "charity,"  which  our  clients  dis- 
like, and  from  "organize,"  which  to  many  seems  cold ;  and 
the  word  "family"  is  fortunately  broad  enough  to  include 
community  work.  In  a  small  town  where  there  is  a  blanket 
society  which  is  man  of  all  work,  the  name  charity  organiza- 
tion society  may  still  be  fit  and  good,  but  even  in  small  towns, 
Family  Welfare  Society  may  be  fitter  and  better. 

Mr.  de  Schweinitz's  article  in  the  Survey  for  September 
28  [New  Names  for  Old,  page  712]  gives  the  arguments 
against  the  present  name,  but  makes  no  suggestion  for  a  new 
name.  Mr.  McLean's  report  at  Kansas  City  has  much  that 
seems  to  me  convincing.     He  says  in  part: 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  community  or 
the  family  is  and  is  going  to  be  our  unit.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  latter  is,  and  is  going  to  be  increasingly  so,  rather  than 
the  former.  There  was  an  earlier  period  in  our  history  when  we 
did  assume,  more  or  less  consciously,  that  we  were  really  respon- 
sible to   a   very  great   degree   for  community   organization   and   de- 


velopment in  the  social  field,  for  practical  leadership  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  But  organizations 
of  all  kinds  have  come  into  being  to  dispute  any  assumption  of 
monopoly  of  responsibility.  These  include  rapidly  developing  social 
agencies  of  all  kinds  doing  an  actual  day-to-day  work,  as  well  as 
woman's  clubs,  departments  of  social  conditions,  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, etc.  Finally,  there  have  come  into  being  Central  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies  involving  all  the  groups  mentioned  above.  This 
movement  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  increasing  impetus  from 
local  Councils  of  Defense  and  similar  war  bodies.  It  is  certain,  in 
my  mind,  that  federated  organizations  of  this  sort  are  going  to 
rapidly  develop.  Some  will  lead  on  to  financial  federation,  some 
will  not,  but  the  movement  itself  is  inevitable.  I  cannot  see  but 
that  community  organization  in  the  social  field  is  now  no  more  an 
exclusive  possession  of  our  societies  than  it  is  of  other  agencies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  always  have  our  large  part 
to  play  in  community  movements  for  betterment,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  will  no  longer  assume  to  be  the  organizer  of  all  movements, 
the  coordinator  of  all  activities,  except,  it  may  be  said,  in  those 
communities  in  which  there  are  no  other  social  or  semi-social  agen- 
cies whatever.  But  even  there  we  shall  encourage  and  welcome 
the  creation  of  other  centers  of  influence,  and  that  they  will  be  de- 
veloped in  time  there  is  no  doubt.  We  shall  be  part  of  a  larger 
whole. 

Whenever  and  wherever  we  depart  from  the  family  as  our  start- 
ing point  and  returning  point  we  will  occupy  increasingly  illogical 
positions.  Pretending  to  be  the  community  organizer  we  will  face 
councils  of  social  agencies  or  other  individual  social  agencies  (where 
there  are  no  councils),  the  first  of  which  are  logically  the  organ- 
izers and  coordinators,  the  latter  of  which  have  the  right  to  demand 
why  they  have  not  responsibilities  equal  to  ours.  All  our  social 
agencies  doing  a  day-to-day  work,  as  distinguished  from  semi-social 
organizations  such  as  woman's  clubs,  are  focussed  around  what? 
Their  name  indicates  more  clearly  that  focussing  than  ours  does. 
They  refer  to  the  care  and  interests  of  particular  classes  of  persons, 
such  as  children  (or  particular  groups  of  children,  etc.),  or  they 
refer  to  a  particular  social  movement,  such  as  the  repression  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  or  the  advancement  of  public  health. 

If  we  attempt  a  better  focussing,  it  is  certain  that  we  would  deny 
that  we  could  adequately  describe  our  activities  in  terms  of  any 
particular  social  movement,  because  we  are  interested  and  partici- 
pate in  all  of  them  or  most  of  them  from  time  to  time.  Why  are 
we  interested  participants?  Because  somehow  they  do  have  their 
bearing  upon  family  well-being.  Have  we  not  come  back  to  our 
real  focussing  point?  It  is  the  family  in  our  case,  not  any  particular 
group.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Dyke  quotes  in  one  place  what  Mr.  Bryce  once 
wrote:  "One  might  almost  say  that  the  Family  is  the  fundamental 
and  permanent  problem  of  human  society.    ..." 

I  cannot  conceive  of  this  being  other  than  a  far  bigger  program 
than  we  have  ever  had.  It  includes,  indeed,  all  that  we  have  hither- 
to done,  excepting  that  it  withdraws  us  from  any  false  positions 
we  may  be  occupying  as  sole  community  organizers,  positions  al- 
ready heavily  assailed  and  justly  so.  It  brings  us  to  community 
conferences  as  a  movement  working  with  and  studying  family 
problems  as  a  whole,  which  means  that  we  are  concerned  in  all 
community  movements   affecting  family  life. 


Derby 


Incidents  of  the  British  Labour  Congress 
By  An  English  Correspondent 


IF  an  unsophisticated  citizen  of  the  United  States  had 
come  to  Derby  on  September  1  or  thereabouts  he  would 
have  spent  the  first  hours  of  his  visit  asking  questions. 
He  would  have  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  with 
paper  at  famine  prices  leaflets  were  falling  on  delegates  like 
"blessed  rain  from  Heaven."  He  would  have  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  that  the  secretary  of  the  Seamen's  and  Fire- 
men's Union  should  erect  a  large  marquee  in  the  Market 
Square  and  invite  all  who  cared  to  do  so  to  take  lunch  with 
him  without  charge.  He  would  have  wanted  to  know  what 
the  prime  minister  of  Australia  was  doing  at  this  lunch  (be- 
sides eating  his  share  of  it)  and  why,  himself  a  labor  leader, 
he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  revile  ideals  which  generations 
of  working  men  in  all  countries  had  agreed  to  keep  sacred. 

He  would  have  wanted  to  know  why,  if  the  leaders  of  Brit- 
ish trades  unionism  thought  it  proper  to  boycott  this  lunch, 
veteran  Sam  Gompers,  whom,  as  representing  the  United 
States,  everybody  delighted  to  honor,  thought  it  proper  to  be 
present  at  it.  He  might  even  have  wanted  to  know  who  paid 
for  the  lunch,  and  whether  the  function  of  a  brass  band,  which 
made  much  noise  during  the  proceedings,  was  to  conceal  the 
paucity  of  the  applause  called  forth  by  the  somewhat  acidulous 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  answer  all  the  questions  of  such 
a  visitor,  but  one  might  tell  him  in  general  terms  that  the 
trade  union  world  was  increasing  its  power  and  prestige  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  that  it  now  numbered  nearly  five  million 
adherents,  including  three-quarters  of  a  million  women,  and 
that  the  inrush  was  continuing  and  quickening;  that  all  but  a 
few  of  these  members  would  have  votes  under  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  act,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  political 
power  of  the  unions  would  also  be  increased  and  might,  in  the 
future,  be  decisive ;  that  this  prospect  was  leading  to  many  at- 
tempts to  "wobble"  labor  and  would  probably  produce  an 
epidemic  of  free  lunches,  at  most  of  which  the  prime  minister 
of  Australia  (who  had  become  so  devoted  to  the  British 
Islands  that  he  had  apparently  forgotten  his  own)  might  be 
expected  to  be  present.  As  for  Sam  Gompers,  one  would  say 
that  after  all  he  had  not  spoken  as  ferociously  as  our  yellow 
press  had  led  us  to  expect  him  to  do ;  that  doubtless  he  had 
failed  as  yet  accurately  to  take  his  bearings,  and  that  when 
he  had  done  so,  his  native  acumen  would  probably  lead  him 
to  select  his  luncheon  parties  with  greater  care. 

And  with  this  prelude  one  would  leave  the  visitor  to  enter 
the  congress  in  the  sure  hope  that  with  open  eyes  and  ears 
he  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  It  is  as  little 
possible  as  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  all  or  many  of  the  reso- 
lutions swiftly  adopted  by  the  Congress.  But  the  address  of 
the  chairman  calls  for  notice  of  such  questions  as  the  dispute 
on  passports,  the  attempts  to  form  a  purely  trade  union  po- 
litical party,  the  antagonism  which  threatens  to  separate  the 
congress  from  the  Labour  Party  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  on  the  other,  the 
question  most  of  all  of  the  war  policy  of  British  labor.  A 
few  words  on  each  of  these  may,  therefore,  be  proffered  to 
readers  of  the  Survey. 

li  ever  modesty,  sincerity  and   disinterestedness  spoke  out 


of  the  mouth  of  a  man  it  spoke  out  of  the  mouth  of  J.  W. 
Ogden.  Ogden  is  not  a  lion  of  the  world  of  labor,  but  he  is 
endeared  to  it  by  qualities  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  Lanca- 
shire weavers,  of  whom  he  is  one,  are  said  to  say  little  and 
think  a  lot.  That  certainly  is  Ogden's  way.  One  feels  in 
listening  to  him  that  he  talks  merely  because  he  has  some- 
thing imperative  to  say.  And  again  like  the  weavers,  he  ab- 
hors rhetoric  or  any  type  or  degree  of  over-emphasis  or  exag- 
geration. In  his  address  to  the  congress  appear  the  candor 
and  exactitude  of  his  mind  and  the  care,  even  the  pains,  with 
which  he  has  worked  his  way  to  convictions. 

Havelock  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  have  never  loved  the 
political  Labour  Party,  and  now,  aided  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
some  scores  of  camp  followers,  they  are  seeking  under  various 
pretences  to  disrupt  it.  Ogden,  without  mentioning  them, 
sent  a  heavy  censure  in  their  direction.  Experience  had  taught 
him  that  unless  working  men  act  together  in  politics  they  can- 
not act  together  successfully  in  industry. 

On  another  subject,  that  of  the  struggle  now  threatening 
to  become  bitter  between  craft  and  industrial  unions,  Ogden 
had  something  to  say  which  may  interest  unions  in  the  United 
States.  Between  the  conflicting  claims  of  these  types  of  union, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Congress  has  some  jurisdic- 
tion, but  it  is  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  penetrate  the 
tangle  of  overlapping  federations,  confederations  and  amalga- 
mations and  the  interests  and  jealousies  that  have  grown  up 
in  these.  The  policy  of  the  President  was  one  that  might  be 
derided  if  its  author  were  less  experienced,  sober  and  shrewd. 
The  policy  of  the  formation  of  one  all-embracing  trade  union 
within  which,  with  experts  to  help  them,  the  wage-earners  can 
place  themselves  in  their  natural  logical  groups. 

But  it  is  on  the  overhanging  issues  of  war  and  peace  that 
Ogden's  speech  was  of  most  effect.  That  there  is  any  weak- 
ening in  the  determination  of  the  British  democracy  to  at- 
tain the  objects  for  which  the  nation  entered  the  war,  or  any 
attempt  in  dealing  with  the  labor  movement  in  enemy  coun- 
tries to  trespass  on  the  functions  of  central  government,  he 
denied.  The  labor  movement,  however,  has  the  power  to 
render  moral  support  to  the  armies  that  fight  for  democracy 
as  it  has  the  duty  to  assist  mankind  to  achieve  righteousness 
and  peace.  The  "awful  work"  of  the  sword  has  been  done 
for  four  years  and  it  is  still  to  do.  Labor  can  no  longer  be 
supine.  Ogden  stands,  therefore,  for  an  immediate  confer- 
ence between  the  several  labor  movements,  not  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  which  is  a  function  of  central  government,  but  to  ex- 
change views,  remove  misunderstandings  and  perhaps  show 
governments  the  way  to  reunite  humanity  over  the  chasm  in 
which  its  youth  and  happiness  are  rapidly  perishing.  "God- 
speed to  the  International,"  cried  Ogden,  and  the  solemnized 
audience  uttered  a  nearly  audible  "Amen." 

This  admirable  speech,  in  which  anyone  who  desires  to  may 
find  the  heart  of  British  labor  laid  bare,  prepared  the  way  for 
a  discussion  on  peace  in  which  the  standing  committee  sub- 
mitted a  resolution.  The  resolution,  which  reaffirmed  the 
demand  of  the  Blackpool  congress  twelve  months  earlier  for 
an  international  conference,  requested  the  labor  parties  of 
the  Central  Powers  to  table  their  answer  to  the  statement  of 
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war  aims  which  was  drawn  up  last  year  by  the  Inter-Allied 
Labour  Conference  and  called  upon  the  government  to  open 
negotiations  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
pulsion, evacuated  France  and  Belgium,  lost  nothing  by  being 
committed  to  J.  H.  Thomas.  Thomas  has  visited  the  United 
States,  and  American  labor  leaders  are  acquainted  with  his 
buoyant  and  virile  personality.  His  present  commanding  place 
in  labor  politics  is  due  as  much  to  his  insight  and  generalship 
as  to  his  extraordinary  energy  and  staying  power.  It  owes  a 
little  also  to  the  sense  of  fun  which  made  him  during  the  con- 
gress a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Havelock  Wilson  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  most  of  that  gentleman's  platitudes.  At  a  great 
open-air  "pro-ally  demonstration"  Thomas  turned  up  in  the 
audience,  and  after  Havelock  Wilson  had  uttered  his  usual 
plea  for  a  five  years'  boycott  of  Germany,  went  on  to  the 
platform  ostensibly  to  support  that  proposition.  Poor  Wil- 
son's face  grew  longer  as  the  speech  of  his  supporter  pro- 
ceeded. At  the  end  of  the  meeting  when  the  crowd  had  for- 
gotten the  "boycott"  and  were  cheering  rapturously  for  a 
league  of  nations,  it  would  have  made  an  inimitable  "Melan- 
cholia." 

Later  when  the  boycott  resolution  did  duty  once  again  and 
Wilson  buttressed  it  with  a  sweeping  attack  on  internation- 
alism and  "peace  by  negotiation,"  Thomas  made  the  hit  of  the 
week  by  reading  a  quotation  from  which  it  appeared  that  Wil- 
son himself,  at  a  conference  of  his  union  subsequent  to  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  had  resisted  "from  an  international 
point  of  view"  substantially  the  very  resolution  that  he  was  now 
intemperately  supporting. 

The  Peace  Resolution  Adopted 
Moving  the  peace  resolution,  Thomas  added  to  his  successes 
in  a  speech  of  unusual  dignity  and  power  illumined  by  a 
declaration  that  British  labor  would  not  "sacrifice1  a  single  life 
to  add  to  the  territory  of  the  empire"  and  by  a  demand  that 
we  should  state  our  terms/  once  and  for  all  so  that  they  would 
not  change  with  the  war  map  as  did  the  terms  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Here  again  Wilson  was  an  obscurantist,  and  though  the 
resolution  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  between  the 
dominant  groups  in  the  congress,  he  struck  at  it  viciously.  His 
friends  in  other  tussles,  however,  lightly  abandoned  him  in 
this  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity. 

Peace  was  again  the  theme  when  a  day  later  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  from  the  Labour  Party 
brought  to  the  congress  the  fraternal  greetings  of  their  or- 
ganizations. Sam  Gompers  (the  lunch  forgotten)  was  nat- 
urally hero  of  this  occasion  and  the  patriarch  was  given  an 
ovation  such  as  any  leader  might  treasure.  His  speech,  as  well 
as  his  presence,  was  cheered.  British  democracy  counts  the 
alliance  with  America  as  the  biggest  event  not  only  of  the 
war  but  of  modern  history,  and  Gompers  could  not  too  often 
refer  to  it.  The  Boer  War  and  Home  Rule  are  less  pleas- 
ant themes,  but  on  neither  of  them  did  the  veteran  speak 
too  strongly  for  the  taste  of  his  audience.  British  labor  does 
not  equivocate  either  on  Ireland  or  South  Africa,  and  it  would 
gladly  concede  to  these  nationalities  the  right  it  is  asserting 
for  others. 

Henderson,  who  followed  Gompers,  frankly  admitted  that 
the  British  and  American  labor  organizations  were  not  in  ac- 
cord on  the  proposed  international  labor  conference.  Their  aims 
were,  however,  identical,  and  the  difference  in  method  might 
be  minimized  or  removed  at  the  forthcoming  Allied  Labor 
Conference  in  London.  Henderson  in  resounding  sentences 
came  near  to  repeating  his  great  triumph  of  twelve  months 
ago.  He  was  magnificent  in  repudiating  the  aspersions  on  the 
determination  of  British  labor,  magnificent  in  glorifying  the 


imperialism,  magnificent  most  of  all  in  proclaiming  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  sovereignty  soon  to  be  wielded  by  a  league  of 
nations.  Henderson  left  these  capital  questions  for  a  mo- 
ment to  strike  obliquely  at  the  proposal  to  form  a  separate 
trade  union  political  party,  and  to  debate  on  this  subject  it  is 
now  time  to  turn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  have  initiated  the  pro- 
posal are  chiefly  trade  union  leaders  who  in  the  past  have  de- 
nied the  necessity  for  any  political  labor  party  at  all.  Have- 
lock Wilson  and  W.  J.  Davis,  for  instance,  are  ancient  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  whose  attitude  to  labor  candidates 
has  been  one  of  consistent  hostility.  Their  case  against  the 
British  Labour  Party  was  then  that  it  was  too  narrow  and  sec- 
tarian— now  that  the  party  has  altered  its  constitution  and 
admits  individual  members  who  subscribe  to  the  party  objects 
as  well  as  those  who  come  in  indirectly  as  members  of  trade 
unions  or  Socialist  organizations.  The  party  is  too  wide!  Mr. 
Davis  expressed  horror  that  out  of  four  labor  candidates 
adopted  for  Birmingham,  one  was  a  lawyer  and  two  were  doc- 
tors without  understanding  that  the  precise  object  of  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  party  was  to  bring  into  it  men  of  the 
professional  classes  exactly  as  such  men  are  brought  into  the 
Socialist  and  labor  parties  on  the  continent.  The  debate  soon 
betrayed  its  unreality  and  showed  Mr.  Wilson  making  one 
more  attempt  for  some  obscure  purpose  of  his  own,  to  frus- 
trate the  hopes  which  the  new  Labour  Party  is  inspiring  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  the  congress  knew 
how  to  reward-  his  plotting  was  shown  by  the  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  thd*  resolution. 

The  quarrel  between  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  combined  Labour  Party  and  Trade  Union 
Congress  is  attributable  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  former 
body  in  the  realm  of  international  affairs.  Due  to  this  ac- 
tivity is  a  prominence  abroad  which  is  not  supported  either  by 
the  membership  of  the  Federation  or  the  part  assigned  to  it  in 
the  British  trade  union  scheme.  The  function  of  the  federa- 
tion is  to  facilitate  the  insurance  of  unions  against  the  heavy 
liabilities  of  strikes.  Insofar  as  it  goes  beyond  this  function, 
it  collides  with  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  which  is  the  body 
entitled  to  pronounce  on  industrial  issues,  or  with  the  Labour 
Party  which  similarly  has  jurisdiction  in  political  affairs.  The 
confusion  between  these  bodies  led  recently  to  a  struggle  for 
the  body  of  Sam  Gompers,  Mr.  Appleton  of  the  Federation 
and  Mr.  Bovverman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
Trade  Union  Congress  busily  arranging  conferences  for  the 
distinguished  visitor  that  conflicted  with  each  other. 

The  Passport  Question 

The  question  of  passports  raised  the  congress  to  much  indig- 
nation. Delegates  could  see  a  certain  reason  in  the  refusal  to 
permit  British  labor  leaders  to  meet  or  treat  with  members 
of  enemy  communities,  but  they  could  see  none  at  all  in  the 
denial  of  a  passport  to  enable  their  elected  representative, 
Margaret  Bondfield,  to  transmit  their  greetings  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  They  resent,  too,  the  hypocrisy  of 
the 'denial;  admitted  that  a  regulation  prohibits  women  and 
children  from  traveling  overseas  save  in  cases  of  exceptional 
and  urgent  necessity,  they  point  out  that  the  regulation  had 
been  waived  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  Why  was  the 
government  more  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  Miss  Bondfield 
than  for  that  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst?  or,  alternately,  in  what  was 
the  business  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who  represents  nobody  but 
herself,  more  "exceptional  and  urgent"  than  the  business  of 
Miss  Bondfield,  the  representative  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  wage-earners? 

It  was  with  justice  that  delegates  alleged  a  claim  on  the 


crusade  which  the  two  nations  are  pursuing  together  against  part  of  the  government  to  decide  exactly  what  type  of  trade 
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union  opinion  they  would  allow  to  be  represented  in  America 
and  with  an  elementary  exercise  of  proper  spirit  that  steps 
were  taken  to  contest  the  claim. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  great  and  encouraging  congress,  great 
in  its  unprecedented  numbers  and  encouraging  in  that  it  kept 
its  faith  and  its  equilibrium  and  refused  to  be  led  away  from 
the  great  objects  which  trade  unionism  has  immediately  to 
gain.  It  was,  however,  also  a  congress  of  undercurrents  which 
Havelock  Wilson  busily  kept  in  motion.  The  lavish  expen- 
diture of  money,  his  own  or  somebody  else's,  by  this  worthy 
arouses  both  comment  and  suspicion  which  is  not  lessened  by 


Thomas'  revelation  of  the  suddenness  of  the  spender's  con- 
version to  the  policy  of  the  economic  boycott.  What,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  is  Mr.  Wilson  after?  There  are  many  replies  to  this 
question,  but  the  reply  having  most  support  was  suggested  by 
a  representative  of  the  shop  stewards,  who  told  Mr.  Wilson 
that  there  was  "political  faking"  behind  his  crusade,  and  de- 
plored the  circumstances  that  "the  dead  bodies  of  seamen 
should  be  used  in  playing  the  low-down  game  of  tariff  re- 
form." 

Havelock  Wilson  is  one  of  the  many  dangers  of  which  the 
trade  union  movement  must  beware. 


Greetings  to  the  Students'  Army 

Training  Corps 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


FIVE  HUNDRED  colleges  and  universities  become 
this  week  military  posts;  and  the  War  Department 
becomes  in  the  European  sense  a  ministry  of  edu- 
cation. A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  boys 
called  to  arms  by  the  new  draft  law,  who  have  the  high-school 
education  essential  to  an  officer,  begin  their  military  service 
with  three  months,  six  months,  or  a  full  academic  year  at 
college  according  as  they  are  respectively  twenty,  nineteen,  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  college  to  which  they  come,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  of  the  traditional  four-year  or  even  the  modi- 
fied three-year  curriculum.  They  come  to  college  not  that 
they  may  be  made  into  scholars  but  that  they  may  be  made 
into  soldiers.  They,  like  their  grandfathers  of  sixty-one,  will 
not  for  long  seek  truth  amid  the  dust  of  books  to  be  content 
at  last  "with  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  behind  her."  Of 
these  boys  someone  will  say,  as  Lowell  said  of  his  college 
brothers  in  their  search  for  truth,  that  they 

fought  for  her, 
At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her. 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find, 
Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind, 

But  beautiful,  with  danger's   sweetness   round   her. 

It  will  be  their  high  privilege  "To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not 
to  yield." 

The  War  Department  begins  exceedingly  well  its  career  as 
administrator  of  higher  education.  It  demands  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  neither  ora- 
tory nor  propaganda,  but  teaching  and  thoughtful  discussion. 
The  war  issues  are  to  be  presented  clearly,  soberly,  and  truth- 
fully. There  is  to  be  no  bombastic  exaggeration.  The  po- 
litical issues  are  to  be  presented  by  competent  teachers  whose 
patriotism  is  not  constrained  but  spontaneous  and  genuine — 
an  inevitable  result  of  their  scholarship,  not  a  limitation  on  it. 
The  students  are  to  choose  courses  such  as  accounting, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  drafting,  economics,  English,  French, 
German,  geography,  government,  history,  hygiene,  interna- 
tional law,  mathematics,  mechanics,  military  law,  physics, 
topography  and  zoology,  in  addition  to  the  required  course  on 
war  issues;  and  if  the  word  war  appears  before  each  of  these 
topics,  this  is  but  to  emphasize  the  shortness  of  time  and  the 
paramount  obligation  to  make  soldiers  and  leaders  of  soldiers 
of  this  choice  material  which  for  three,  six,  or  nine  months 
the  nation  is  entrusting  to  the  colleges. 


This  combination  of  military  instruction  and  discipline  with 
academic  atmosphere  and  teaching  should  make  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  various  plans  which  the  government  has 
tried  and  discarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  technical  training 
of  officers  in  instruction  camps.  Its  aim  is  sternly  practical; 
for  the  army  needs  officers  and  needs  them  at  once.  These 
officers  cannot  be  men  whose  minds  are  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought."  They  must  be  leaders,  knowing  why 
they  fight  and  why  they  lead  men  into  the  fighting,  knowing 
it  simply,  clearly,  confidently.  They  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  subtleties  of  remote  issues,  but  the  terrible  truth  of 
the  issues  at  stake.  They  are  to  be  a  part  of  that  one  great 
army  which  has  been  created  out  of  the  old  "regular"  army, 
the  "national  guard"  and  all  the  other  component  parts  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  They  are  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  that  "instant  and  willing  obedience"  which  is  the 
essence  of  discipline  in  the  British  army  and  of  every  army. 
They  are  to  make  of  themselves  fit  instruments  of  the  na- 
tional will,  remaining,  of  course,  themselves  worthy  citizens 
of  the  nation,  earning,  by  the  supreme  test  when  the  time 
comes,  the  right  to  an  honorable  place  in  a  society  of  free- 
men. 

Greeting,  then,  to  the  boys  in  all  the  colleges  who  in  their 
country's  uniform,  with  every  sense  alert,  under  the  keen  eye 
of  the  drill  sergeant,  and  the  no  less  keen  eye  of  the  college 
instructor,  are  to  be  hurried  through  their  unconventional 
college  courses.  Their  incentives  to  study  are  unprecedented. 
All  distractions  are  eliminated.  Body,  soul  and  uniform, 
they  are  consecrated  to  study.  If  they  make  a  good  showing 
they  go  on  into  officers'  training  camps.  Otherwise  they  go  back 
into  the  ranks.  They  might  easily  have  a  worse  fate  than  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  many  a  man  as  good  as  they, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  motive  is  one  not  to  be  despised. 

Their  country,  not  the  particular  college  which  they  attend, 
is  their  real  alma  mater.  Nevertheless,  if  the  college,  even  in 
the  swift  few  months,  does  not  subtly  entangle  a  little  of  the 
affectionate  loyalty  of  these  ardent  young  men,  if  there  does 
not  take  shape  in  the  mind  of  many  a  cadet  the  thought  that 
some  time — after  the  war — he  will  come  back  to  the  university 
in  response  to  its  old  summons  to  a  more  leisurely  and  a  more 
intimate  companionship  with  science  and  learning,  if  they  re- 
member the  military  instruction  but  not  the  other  things 
taught  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  then  the  generous  conception  of 
the  government  and  the  colleges  would  in  so  far  have  failed. 
It  will  not  fail. 


Burda  Faroshi 


A  Close  View  of  the  Trade  in  Women  in  India 
By  Colin  A,   MacPherson 


OF   THE    INDIAN    POLICE 


IN  western  countries  "trade  in  women"  is  synonymous 
with  the  "white-slave  traffic."  A  somewhat  similar  traf- 
fic exists  in  India,  and  occasionally  instances  of  the  worst 
possible  description  come  to  light  in  the  big  cities.  The 
form,  however,  that  is  peculiar  to  India  is  the  established  trade 
to  provide  actual  wives.  In  India,  chiefly  in  the  north,  the 
men  outnumber  the  women  to  a  marked  degree,  especially  the 
remarriageable  ones.  To  an  actual  excess  in  men  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  polygamy  and  the  prohibition  of  widow 
marriage  are  still  common  features  of  Indian  social  life ;  hence, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  wives  is 
an  acute  one. 

The  discrepancy  in  numbers  is  ascribed  to  female  infanticide 
in  the  past.  Although  this  form  of  crime  no  longer  flourishes 
openly,  still  it  is  sufficiently  in  evidence  in  many  places  to 
necessitate  the  application  of  the  female  infanticide  act.  This, 
like  so  many  social-reform  measures,  is  susceptible  to  gross 
abuse  of  its  well-intentioned  provisions  at  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous subordinates.  Under  it  the  parents  of  a  female 
infant  are  subject  to  very  close  supervision.  Its  birth  must 
be  reported  immediately.  Should  it  suffer  from  any  of  the  ills 
that  infant  flesh  is  heir  to,  a  report  must  be  promptly  made, . 
and  an  official  medical  man  called  in  to  attend  it.  When  it  is 
understood  that  nothing  is  more  resented  by  the  average 
Indian  than  any  interference  with  his  privacy,  the  possibility 
that  blackmail  will  be  levied  by  ill-paid  underlings  becomes 
something  more  than  a  probability.  Thus  in  applying  the  act, 
although  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  lives  of  helpless 
female  infants  must  be  the  first  consideration,  great  care  must 
also  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  the  facts  as  reported  are  really 
such  as  demand  this  stringent  remedy. 

Courtesy,  World  Outlook 


The  active  principles  of  female  infanticide  happily  are  com- 
paratively rare,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  among  a  great 
many  communities  the  male  child  is  less  apt  to  succumb  to 
infant  maladies  than  the  female.  This  is  too  marked  to  be  a 
mere  coincidence,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
the  "mothers'  tender  care"  is  exercised  less  on  behalf  of  little 
girls  than  of  boys.  The  difference  in  the  sentimental  value  of 
boys  and  girls  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  Indian  wife  never 
prays  to  be  blessed  with  children,  but  with  sons.  The  greet- 
ing to  a  newly  married  couple  in  the  extreme  north  is  "May 
God  give  you  a  thousand  sons."  The  ordinary  point  of  view 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  following  true  anecdote:  An  In- 
dian gentleman  was  paying  a  call  on  a  missionary  whose  fam- 
ily consisted  of  four  girls.  The  last  two  were  twins  and  had 
been  born  ten  days  previously.  No  mention  of  the  happy  event 
was  made  by  the  visitor  until  he  took  his  departure.  He  took 
the  missionary  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Don't  be  down-hearted, 
it  is  God  that  sends  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys." 

In  many  parts  of  India,  under  present  conditions,  a  daugh- 
ter is  a  commercial  asset  of  considerable  value,  and  the  natural 
supposition  would  be  that,  as  such,  she  would  be  carefully 
looked  after.  Not  so,  however.  Sentiment  comes  a  long  way 
before  profit  in  the  East.  There  are  towns  and  villages  in 
India  where  conditions  are  so  contradictory  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  deal  with  both  female  infanticide  and  the  trade 
in  women. 

The  trade  itself  is  as  carefully  and  fully  organized  as  any 
modern  business.  It  has  branches  and  agents  all  working 
from  a  common  center  or  head  office.  Traveling  agents  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  suitable  women  from  areas  where  women 
habitually  do  a  great  deal  of  manual  labor  and  conditions  of 


Courtesy,  World  Outlook 


Women  at  a  Mela  [religious  fair] — handsomely  dressed, 
but   not   of   high   caste 


Chandrim — The  wives  of  headmen  of  the  sweepers,  one 
of   the   lowest   castes 
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life  are  hard.  They  are  usually  by  caste  low  down  in  the 
social  scale.  The  agents  offer  them  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
life,  and  easy  and  comfortable  conditions  in  place  of  an  exist- 
ence of  incessant  toil.  Those  who  accept  the  bait  are  taken 
to  the  central  depot,  where  they  are  carefuly  trained  and 
tutored  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  some  particular  caste  or 
religion.  This  schooling  often  occupies  as  long  as  six  months, 
and  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  risk  of  the  women  betraying 
their  humble  origin  after  marriage.  When  fully  trained  and 
equipped,  they  are  taken  to  suitable  towns  and  villages  and 
sold  to  men  wanting  wives. 

A  young  and  good-looking  girl  of  high  caste  will  fetch  as 
much  as  six  or  seven  hundred  rupees.  Three  rupees  roughly 
equal  one  dollar.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  north- 
west frontier  the  price  of  a  wife  and  a  rifle  are  the  same :  a 
first-class  specimen  of  either  realizes  as  much  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred rupees.  The  young  man  of  those  parts  often  debates 
with  himself,  and  sometimes  even  with  his  relations,  whether 
it  is  better  to  buy  a  wife  or  a  rifle.  Once  he  possesses  the 
latter,  there  is  always  a  sporting  chance  that  he  may  be  able 
to  shoot  an  enemy  and  take  his  wife  and  thus  secure  both  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  legal  aspect  of  burda  faroshi — trade  in  women — is 
somewhat  complicated.  The  law  protects  the  minor  through 
various  sections  relating  to  kidnaping  and  abducting.  It  se- 
verely punishes  the  selling  of  minors  for  immoral  purposes. 
It  regards  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  as  a  criminal  of- 
fnce;  but  it  does  not  look  on  th?  selling  of  a  woman  of  full 


age  in  marriage  as  a  crime.  The  law  for  the  protection  of 
minors  is  easily  and  readily  applied,  but  the  charge  of  adultery 
must  be  made  by  the  husband  in  person.  Herein  lies  the  diffi- 
culty. A  woman  from  the  South  is  induced  by  a  trader  to 
leave  her  husband  and  ultimately  to  live  with  another  man 
in  the  North.  The  husband  has  no  notion  of  where  his  wife 
has  gone,  and  she,  fully  appreciating  her  improved  surround- 
ings, naturally  refuses  to  incriminate  herself.  The  law  is 
powerless.  Where  it  can  be  proved,  a  very  difficult  matter, 
that  the  woman  is  not  really  of  the  caste  to  which  she  was  rep- 
resented as  belonging,  action  is  possible  on  a  charge  of  cheat- 
ing (obtaining  money  under  false  pretences).  Here  again  the 
evidence  of  the  buyer  is  necessary,  and  he  is  naturally  unwill- 
ing to  proclaim  the  fact  that  he  has  bought  a  wife  from  a 
doubtful  source.  In  this  sense  of  shame,  which  happily  ex- 
ists, lies  the  greatest  temporary  remedy.  In  one  district,  an 
officer  worked  wonders  by  compiling  a  list  of  all  those  who 
had  bought  wives  from  the  women-traders.  When  on  tour 
he  would  enquire  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  concerning 
these  bought  wives,  and  in  similar  ways  managed  to  give  more 
or  less  full  publicity  to  all  such  transactions.  The  immediate 
local  result  was  a  considerable  slump  in  the  trade. 

Like  so  many  matters  in  India  connected  with  social  reform, 
the  true  remedy  lies  in  education.  Through  education  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  the  girls  will  be  raised,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  they  achieve  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
understand  and  the  moral  stamina  to  resist  the  insidious 
temptations  paraded  before  them  by  these  nefarious  traders. 


Safety  in  War  and  Peace 

By  George  M.   Price,   M.  D. 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  September  St.  Louis 
was  the  scene  of  a  gathering  of  representatives  of 
a  new  national  trust.  This  most  formidable  trust 
consists  of  a  combination  of  3,600  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  industrial  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  employing  over  six  millions  of  workers,  and  openly 
avows  its  intention  practically  to  monopolize  the  whole  safety 
movement  in  this  country.  The  United  States  government  does 
not  seem  to  frown  upon  this  combination,  but  supports  and 
abets  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  message  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  presiding  officer: 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend  your 
Congress.  I  know  the  importance  and  the  influential  character  of 
the  membership  of  that  council  and  should  have  deemed  it  a  privilege 
to  be  present,  and  my  hope  is  that  its  consultations  will  be  attended 
with  the  most  gratifying  and  harmonious   results. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  for  its  purpose  the  organi- 
zation of  industries  with  a  view  to  prevent  industrial  and 
other  accidents,  to  safeguard  human  life  and  to  promote  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers,  as  well  as  to  promote  public 
safety  in  transportation  and  other  public  service. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries,  through  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  many 
others;  the  chemical  industry,  through  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works  and  many  others; 
the  lumber  trades,  mines  and  quarries,  textile  industry,  trans- 
portation, and  many  other  branches  of  industrial  and  public 
life  are  represented  in  this  council.  The  delegates  to  its 
seventh   annual   congress  in   St.   Louis,   numbering   over   one 


thousand,  were  the  owners,  directors  and  managers  of  the 
corporations,  the  employment  and  safety  managers,  medical 
and  insurance  heads  of  departments,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  having  to  do  with  the  human  factor 
in  industry. 

Organized  but  six  years  ago  by  a  handful  of  safety  enthus- 
iasts at  a  meeting  of  safety  engineers  in  Milwaukee,  the  move- 
ment grew  rapidly  until  at  present  it  represents  a  powerful 
national  organization  of  the  most  progressive  industrial  and 
transportation  corporations  in  the  country.  Forty-seven  local 
councils  have  been  organized,  covering  most  of  the  states. 

The  movement  for  national  safety  partly  owes  its  origin 
and  spread  to  the  agitation,  nearly  a  decade  ago,  for  work- 
men's compensation.  The  reports  of  the  various  state  com- 
missions appointed  at  that  time,  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  and  the  growing  demand  of  labor  organizations  for 
relief  from  the  injustice  of  the  ancient  liability  laws,  com- 
pelled many  captains  of  industry  to  revise  their  old  conceptions 
of  the  value  of  man-power,  to  recognize  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  human  factor  in  industry,  and  to  listen  to 
the  demand  for  the  careful  safeguarding  of  machinery  and 
the  proper  care  of  the  workers.  The  lack  of  man-power  since 
the  war  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  promote  the  movement. 

The  work  of  the  National  Safety  Council  consists  in  spread- 
ing accident  prevention  propaganda,  in  assisting  employers  to 
solve  various  problems  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their 
workers  and,  in  general,  to  control,  guide  and  supervise  a 
national  movement  for  the  betterment  of  industrial  condi- 
tions and  for  the  conservation  of  human  life.     From  time  to 
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Safety  Slogans 

of  the 

National  Safety  Council 

ENLIST  NOW— WE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  LIFE,  NOT 
TO  TAKE  IT 

LET'S  GET  SAFETY  "OVER  THE  TOP" 

A  NATIONAL  IDEAL— OUR  LIVES  UNSTAINED 
BY  CARELESSNESS 

SAFETY  SAVES  SICKNESS,  SUFFERING,  SAD- 
NESS 

PUT  THE  SKULL  AND  CROSS  BONES  LABEL  ON 
CARELESSNESS 

LET  US  MOLD  SAFETY  INTO  PUBLIC  OPINION 

SAFETY   FIRST   IS   CONTAGIOUS— CATCH   IT 

WRECKLESS— NOT  RECKLESS 

AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  IS  WORTH  A 
POUND  OF  COMPENSATION 

MAKE  SAFE  THE  HIGHWAY  FOR  THE  THRONG 

WAR  MAKES  HONORABLE  CRIPPLES— CARE- 
LESSNESS UNHONORED  ONES 

SAFETY  MEANS  MORE  THAN  PROPERTY— IT 
MEANS  LIFE 

OUR  AIM— SAFETY  ON  EARTH— IN  THE  AIR— BY 
LAND  AND  SEA 

MORE  MEN  ARE  KILLED  BY  ACCIDENTS  THAN 
BY  WAR 

SAFETY  IS  REPLETE  WITH  HUMAN  INTEREST 


time  special  safety  campaigns  are  undertaken  by  the  council, 
such  as  the  recent  one  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Synchronizing  with  the  congress,  St.  Louis  joined  in  the 
movement  for  national  safety  by  a  uniquely  conducted  "safety 
week,"  consisting  of  intensive  propaganda  through  the  pulpit, 
press  and  public  schools,  and  including  special  safety  exhibits 
and  activities  by  the  police,  fire  and  other  municipal  depart- 
ments. The  most  beneficial  aspect  of  this  effort  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  whole  city  that  no  accidents  should  happen 
during  safety  week — a  resolution  which  seems  to  have  been 
successfully  carried  out  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week  there  wasn't  one  fatal  accident,  whereas  a 
number  of  such  accidents  occurred  on  corresponding  days 
last  year. 

In  a  brilliant  opening  address,  David  Van  Schaack,  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  president  of  the  council, 
emphasized  the  purpose  of  the  organization  as  conservation  of 
the  man-power  of  the  country.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  success  of  the  military  army  in  its  task  to  win 
the  war  depends  upon  the  care  of  the  health  and  life  of  the 
industrial  army  at  home.  He  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
ideal  of  industry  is  a  maximum  of  production  with  a  mini- 
mum of  man-power,  Americans  were  not  too  busy  with  war 
to  neglect  accident  prevention.  The  intention  of  the  national 
council,  he  said,  was  "to  weave  accident  prevention  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  American  industry."  .  .  .  Industries, 
though  pressed  for  output,  yet  must  not  fail  in  safety.  .  .  . 
The  safety  movement  is  a  business,  but  at  the  same  time  also  an 
ethical  movement,  as  industry  recognizes  the  high  duties  it 
owes  to  the  workers."     He  continued : 

The  safety  movement,  as  represented  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, has  tremendously  progressed  during  the  last  five  years  and  where- 
as, five  years  ago,  35,000  workers  were  annually  lost  by  accidents, 
which  numbered  over  two  millions  annually,  the  number  of  fatal  ac- 


cidents and  those  resulting  in  severe  injury  was  reduced  in  the 
plants  connected  with  the  National  Safety  Council  from  50  to  85  per 
cent. 

While  the  progress  attained  already  was  very  gratifying 
his  hopes  for  the  future  were  still  greater,  especially  as  he 
was  sure  that  the  time  is  coming  when  safety  will  become 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  elementary  school,  high 
school  and  university  in  the  country. 

"Statistically  we  do  not  as  yet  know  whether  a  man  is  dead 
or  not  of  an  accident" — such  was  the  statement  of  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  who  re- 
ported for  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Industrial  Statistics 
and  deplored  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  statistical  recording  of 
accidents.  At  present,  he  said,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
recording  of  fatal  accidents ;  for  instance,  while  one  state  may 
record  a  death  as  due  to  an  accident  only  if  death  follows 
the  same  day  or  week,  another  considers  the  accident  as  cause 
even  if  death  happens  several  months  or  years  later.  One  of 
Mr.  Hoffman's  fourteen  cardinal  points  to  be  adopted  by  all 
industrial  corporations  in  the  reporting  of  accidents  was  that 
death  due  to  accident  should  be  recorded  as  such  when  oc- 
curring within  twenty-eight  days  from  the  time  of  the  mishap. 

In  no  industry,  perhaps,  is  the  problem  of  overcoming 
hazards  as  imperative  as  in  the  chemical,  because  of  its  ab- 
normal expansion  under  war  demands  and  because  of  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  unskilled  workers.  The 
attendance  at  the  chemical  section  of  the  congress  was  com- 
prised mostly  of  chemical  and  mechanical  engineers  and  owners 
and  superintendents  of  plants  of  the  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Du  Pont  Powder  Works,  Solvay  Process  Company,  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Works  and  others.  Mr.  Fisk,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Works,  deprecated  all  half-way  measures  and  asked : 

Why  should  we  not  eliminate  all  hazards,  no  matter  how  much  it 
costs,  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  prevention  of  hazards  is  a  matter 
of  cost.  The  prevention  of  accidents  is  after  all  the  best  policy,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  I  remember  the  time  when 
we  could  get  all  the  men  we  wanted  and  now  we  have  to  cater  to 
the  men  and  must  in  the  future  make  the  job  safe,  and  not  only  that, 
but  also  pleasant,  for  we  must  have  well   satisfied  workmen. 

The  hazards  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  acids, 
alkalies,  dusts,  fumes  and  gases  were  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  section,  while  the  later  sessions  were  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  hazards  in  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  coal-tar  products,  solids  and  liquids. 

The  problems  created  by  the  influx  of  women  into  industry 
were  discussed  in  the  special  women's  section  of  the  council. 
Anna  Burdick,  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  told  of  a  survey  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  showed  that  not'  fewer  than  one 
and  a  quarter  million  of  women  were  working  in  war-essential 
industries  in  January,  1918.  In  New  York  city  alone,  in 
171  plants  investigated,  3,000  women  had  succeeded  men, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  lately  given 
employment  to  more  than  that  number  of  women  in  jobs 
hitherto  closed  to  them.  Mrs.  Burdick  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  reorganization  of  educational  systems,  for  the  voca- 
tional education  and  intensive  training  of  the  women  newly 
entering  industries.  "If  the  war  is  to  be  continued  another 
three  years,"  she  said,  "we  must  expect  at  least  three  and  a 
half  million  more  women  in  industry." 

Tracy  Copp,  director  of  the  Women's  Department  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  insisted  that  the  excellent 
physical  condition  of  workshops  where  women  are  employed 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  shorter  hours  of  work 
and  better  pay,  but  as  an  obligation  upon  industry.  The  state, 
she  said,  must  take  care  of  women  workers  just  as  it  does 
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of  its  military  army;  physical  selection,  proper  training,  medi- 
cal supervision  and  proper  housing  and  feeding  are  as  important 
in  one  instance  as  in  the  other.  "There  is  a  conspicuous 
similarity,"  she  said,  "in  the  things  that  make  work  desirable 
for  women  and  the  things  that  make  work  desirable  for  men. 
It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  length  of  the  work 
day  and  the  earning  possibility  of  it  are  as  vital  to  women 
as  to  men.  Crowded  shops,  dark  and  untidy  shops,  increase 
the  accident  hazard  and  materially  affect  the  desirability  to 
women  of  new  work  in  unwholesome  surroundings."  She  also 
spoke  of  the  need  for  forewomen  in  plants  where  a  large 
number  of  women  are  employed. 

Pauline  Saunders,  of  the  Service  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Lamp  Company,  Cleveland,  insisted  upon  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  medical  supervision  of  women  in  factories 
and  workshops.  She  urged  the  advantages  of  visiting  nurses, 
of  first  aid  treatment,  of  proper  ventilation,  lighting  and  other 
safeguards  for  the  health  of  the  workers. 

The  interest  of  the  council  extended  far  beyond  technical 
matters  of  accident  prevention.  The  Democratization  of  In- 
dustry was  the  interesting  theme  of  an  address  to  have  been 
delivered  by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  but  Mr.  Schwab  was  absent. 
The  large  audience  gathered  to  hear  him  was  partly  com- 
pensated by  an  impassioned  oration  by  Judge  Ben  Lindsey, 
of  Denver,  who  just  returned  from  France  and  who  recited 
some  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  heroism  of  our  boys  over 
there. 

A  special  section  discussed  employes'  benefits  and  the  prob- 
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won  third  prize  in  the  St.  Louis  "safety  week"  contest 

lems  connected  with  them.  The  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  welfare  departments  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions outlined  the  principles  upon  which  their  employes'  benefit 
associations  are  conducted.  Most  of  them  claimed  that  they 
have  more  money  in  their  treasuries  than  they  can  utilize, 
while  a  representative  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
claimed  to  have  a  surplus  capital  in  the  employes'  benefit  treas- 
ury of  one  million  dollars.  Most  of  those  connected  with 
the  benefits,  which  in  most  cases  are  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployes, complained  that  when  they  spent  money  for  various 
social  activities,  such  as  clubhouses,  baseball  grounds,  danc- 
ing socials,  etc.,  many  of  the  employes  were  dissatisfied.  One 
or  two  speakers  made  the  pertinent  suggestion  that  the  surplus 
money  might  be  profitably  spent  to  increase  sick  benefits. 
There  was  nobody  to  suggest  that  the  employes  be  left  to 
administer  their  own  benefits  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  same  section  later  heard  an  address  by  H.  L.  Goodwin 
on  The  Conservation  of  the  Human  Eye,  in  which  Mr.  Good- 
win brought  out  the  fact  that  during  the  past  four  years  not 
fewer  than  eighty  thousand  people  were  blinded  by  accidents 
in  industry  and  that  70  per  cent  of  all  workers  suffer  from 
some  eye  defect,  which  very  frequently  leads  to  accidents,  more 
or  less  serious. 

The  council  was  interested  not  only  in  the  worker  before 
he  suffers  accident,  but  also  afterward.  Dr.  Jewett,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  gave  an  account  of 
observations  made  of  reconstruction  work  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.      He  said  that  "four 
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months  after  the  war  started  vocational  schools  sprang  up  for 
the  reconstruction  of  war  cripples.  Branches  in  carpentry, 
wood-working,  leather  and  other  industries  were  founded. 
After  the  soldiers  finished  their  courses  in  the  schools  they 
were  placed  in  factories  specially  constructed  with  necessary 
equipment  for  cripples.  In  the  leather  plant  they  were  in- 
structed to  hold  leather  pieces  by  a  special  device  provided 
with  a  stump  and  to  sew  with  the  other  hand  where  one  hand 
was  missing." 

Another  speaker  discussed  the  work  being  planned  under 
the  direction  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  for 
the  mental  and  physical  restoration  of  men.  The  surgeon- 
general  has  already  taken  over  a  number  of  institutions  and 
buildings  where  our  men  will  be  placed  and  given  all  the 
medical  attention  they  need.  It  was  estimated  that  it  takes 
a  year  and  a  half  to  make  a  soldier  back  into  a  citizen. 
Soldiers  are  to  be  sent  to  technical  schools,  machine  shops, 
electrical  shops,  etc.,  where  they  are  to  be  provided  with  the 
best  teachers  possible.  While  in  training  the  employer  does 
not  pay  wages;  the  worker  is  still  under  the  direct  supervision 


and  on  the  payroll  of  the  government.  The  necessary  organ- 
ization will  endeavor  to  distribute  the  cripples  in  various  in- 
dustries so  that  there  will  not  be  too  many  of  them  in  one 
place.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  to  industrial  cripples 
was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Mackey, 
Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier  and  others.  The  re-education  of  those 
crippled  in  industry  is  a  large  problem ;  state  vocational  schools 
should  be  established ;  compensation  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
injured  men  during  their  education;  artificial  limbs  should 
be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  the  state  should  have 
power  of  replacement  of  these  men  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
earn  a  decent  salary ;  care  should  be  exercised  in  placing  men 
at  less  hazardous  work — if  a  man  has  lost  an  eye  in  industry 
he  should  be  placed  in  some  work  where  the  danger  of  losing 
the  other  eye  is  not  so  great.  Dr.  Geier  declared  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  forty-two  thousand  jobs  waiting  for  the  returned 
disabled  soldiers.  He  said  that  the  estimate  was  that  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  disabled  men  need  vocational  training,  and 
that  the  others  would  be  able  to  return  to  their  former  occu- 
pations without  any  additional  training. 
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A   NEW   DAY   IN   THE   STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

TWO  very  important  developments 
affecting  labor  policies  in  the  steel 
industry  were  initiated  last  week.  One 
was  the  adoption  of  the  basic  eight-hour 
day  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, mentioned  briefly  in  last  week's 
Survey.  The  other  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  and  the  Lukens  Steel  Company,  both 
having  plants  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  that 
they  desired  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employes. 

The  Midvale  Company,  which  in- 
cludes the  extensive  Cambria  plant  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  through  a  communica- 
tion signed  by  its  president,  A.  C.  Din- 
key, and  posted  at  all  the  plants  on  Sun- 
day, September  22,  invited  the  employes 
to  meet  with  officers  of  the  company  to 
work  out  a  scheme  of  representation. 
"We  recognize,"  ran  President  Din- 
key's statement,  "the  right  of  wage- 
earners  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers,  and  we  hereby  invite  all  em- 
ployes to  meet  with  the  officers  of  their 
respective  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and,  if  practicable,  adopting 
a  plan  of  representation  by  the  employes 
which  shall  be  thoroughly  democratic 
and  entirely  free  from  interference  by 
the  companies  or  any  official  or  agent 
thereof." 

The  announcement  of  the  Lukens 
company,  which  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal to  its  employes,  read  in  part:  "For 
the  company  to  do  its  part  toward  win- 
ning the  war  we  feel  that  with  the  co- 
operation and  consent  of  its  employes 
there  should  be  established  a  plan  for 
representation  of  the  employes  which  in 
the  future  will  govern  all  relations  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employes. 
.  .  .  We  realize  that  we  are  all  la- 
boring under  unusual  conditions  due  to 
the  war  and,  therefore,  also  recognize 
the  right  of  wage-earners  to  bargain  col- 
lectively  with    their    employers.    ..." 

It  is  understood  that  meetings  have 
been  held  in  accordance  with  these  an- 
nouncements. Elected  representatives  of 
the    Midvale    company's    employes    met 


last  week  with  officers  of  the  company 
at  Philadelphia  and  were  there  pre- 
sented with  the  plan  that  the  company 
proposes  as  the  basis  for  future  rela- 
tions. This  plan  is  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  employes. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
announcement,  the  plan  of  these  com- 
panies bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Rockefeller  Plan  in  Colorado  and  that 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.  Such  an  organization  as 
that  in  Colorado  does  not  result  in  full 
collective  bargaining,  but  even  if  the 
Midvale  plan  goes  no  further  than  that 
it  will  be  a  long  step  away  from  the  ab- 
solutistic  regime  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  steel  industry  for  many  years. 

Commenting  on  these  movements,  the 
Iron  Age  says: 

One  of  the  strongest  features  in  the  pro- 
posal is  the  new  contact  it  provides  between 
company  executives  and  the  men  in  the 
works.  ...  It  should  break  down  to  a  de- 
gree the  military  system,  too  commonly  prev- 
alent in  industry,  that  puts  a  premium  on 
a  superintendent's  or  foreman's  ability  to 
drive   his   men. 

There  will  be  widespread  interest  through- 
out the  steel  trade  in  the  working  out  of  the 
plans  set  on  foot  this  week  at  Coatesville. 
Not  enough  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
by  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel.  They 
now  have  the  gage  thrown  down  to  them 
for  a  real  test  of  their  willingness  to  make 
their  industry  a  safe  place  for  democracy. 

The  significance  of  the  adoption  of 
the  basic  eight-hour  day  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  not  yet  fully 
apparent.  That  it  will  be  followed  in 
this  course  by  the  independent  steel  com- 
panies is  generally  assumed.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  twelve-hour  work  day  is  to  be  abol- 
ished entirely  and  that  the  three-shift 
system  is  to  prevail.  At  a  time  when 
all  industries  are  having  difficulty  in  find- 
ing men  it  is  not  likely  that  the  steel 
companies  are  considering  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  their  working  force. 

It  is  the  basic  eight-hour  day  that  fig- 
ures in  the  announcements  of  the  steel 
corporation.  That  is,  a  day's  work, 
from  the  standpoint  of  computing  wages 


is  to  be  taken  as  constituting  eight  hours. 
Any  work  done  beyond  the  eight-hour 
limit  will  be  overtime  and  paid  for  at 
a  higher  rate.  Just  what  this  higher 
rate  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Officers  of  the  steel  corporation  have 
so  far  made  no  authoritative  statement 
concerning  the  rate  of  the  increase,  nor 
have  they  explained  how  the  plan  will 
be  applied  to  tonnage  men,  that  is,  men 
paid  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  hour. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  that  the 
steel  corporation  should  adopt  the  basic 
eight-hour  day  at  this  time.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  does  not  mean  a  short- 
ening of  the  working  day  now,  it  does 
constitute  a  recognition  of  the  eight-hour 
day  that  may  have  real  significance  when 
conditions  change  and  men  are  not  so 
hard  to  find. 

In  1912  a  committee  of  stockholders 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
appointed  by  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary, 
made  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions 
in  the  corporation  and  among  the  rec- 
ommendations favored  a  shortening  of 
the  working  day.  The  next  year  the 
finance  committee  reported  that  any 
change  at  that  time  would  be  impracti- 
cable. Last  week's  announcement  shows 
that  progress  has  been  made  since  then. 

THE     PRESIDENT'S     SPEECH 
TO    THE    WORLD 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  speech  in 
New  York  city  September  27,  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  touched  sev- 
eral subjects  with  somewhat  greater 
definiteness  than  previous  utterances  of 
his.  Thus,  the  President  spoke  with 
more  detail  about  a  league  of  nations ; 
came  out  strongly  against  the  employ- 
ment of  any  economic  boycott  after  the 
war  "except  as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty" ;  and  called  pointed  attention 
of  the  diplomats  of  the  world  to  the 
significance  of  demands  from  "plain 
workaday  people"  for  exact  statements  of 
war  aims.  The  people  seem  to  think, 
said  President  Wilson,  that  they  are 
getting  answers  to  their  questions  only 
in    "statesmen's    terms."      Throughout, 
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SISTING OF  KITCHEN   AND  THREE  BEDROOMS 


the  speech  carried  the  suggestion  that  in 
it  President  Wilson  was  speaking  not 
alone  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  but  to  the  statesmen  of  the 
Entente  as  well. 

Thus  did  the  President  sum  up  again 
the  issues  of  the  war  as  they  are  now 
seen : 

Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  be  suffered  to  determine 
the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they  have 
no  right  to  rule  except  the  right  of  force? 

Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  na- 
tions and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose 
and   interest? 

Shall  peoples  be  ruled  and  dominated, 
even  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  by  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  force  or  by  their  own 
will   and  choice? 

Shall  there  be  a  common  standard  of  right 
and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations, 
or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will  and  the 
weak    suffer   without   redress? 

Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard 
and   by  casual   alliance   or   shall    there   be    a 


common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of 
common   rights? 

The  President  repeated  his  contention 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  obtained  by 
any  kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with 
the  governments  of  the  Central  Powers, 
"because  we  have  dealt  with  them  al- 
ready and  have  seen  them  deal  with 
other  governments  that  were  parties  to 
this  struggle,  at  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest.  They  have  convinced  us 
that  they  are  without  honor  and  do  not 
intend  justice.  .  .  .  The  German  people 
must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that 
we  cannot  accept  the  word  of  those  who 
forced  this  war  upon  us.  We  do  not 
think  the  same  thoughts  or  speak  the 
same  language  of  agreement." 

Coming  to  the  league  of  nations, 
President  Wilson  said  that  its  consti- 
tution and  the  defining  of  its  objects 
"must  be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most 


essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement 
itself."    He  specified  these  particulars: 

First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must 
involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  jus- 
tice that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no 
standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several 
peoples  concerned; 

Second,  no  special  or  separate  interest  of 
any  single  nation  or  any  group  of  nations 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  set- 
tlement which  is  not  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all ; 

Third,  there  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances 
or  special  covenants  and  understandings 
within  the  general  and  common  family  of 
the  League  of  Nations; 

Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can 
be  no  special,  selfish  economic  combinations 
within  the  league  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except 
as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclusion 
from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested 
in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means 
of  discipline  and  control; 

Fifth,  all  international  agreements  and 
treaties  of  every  kind  must  be  made  known 
in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Statesmen,  said  President  Wilson, 
must  follow  the  clarified  common 
thought  "or  be  broken."  "I  take  that  to 
be  the  significance,"  he  continued, 

of  the  fact  that  assemblies  and  associations 
of  many  kinds  made  up  of  plain  workaday 
people  have  demanded,  almost  every  time 
they  came  together,  and  are  still  demanding 
that  the  leaders  of  their  governments  de- 
clare to  them  plainly  what  it  is,  exactly 
what  it  is,  that  they  are  seeking  in  this  war, 
and  what  they  think  the  items  of  the  final 
settlement  should  be.  They  are  not  yet  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have  been  told.  They 
still  seem  to  fear  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  ask  for  only  in  statesmen's  terms — only 
in  the  terms  of  territorial  arrangements  and 
divisions  of  power,  and  not  in  terms  of 
broad-visioned  justice  and  mercy  and  peace 
and  the  satisfaction  of  those  deep-seated 
longings  of  oppressed  and  distracted  men 
and  women  and  enslaved  peoples  that  seem 
to  them  the  only  things  worth  fighting  a 
war  for  that  engulfs  the  world.  Perhaps 
statesmen  have  not  always  recognized  this 
changed  aspect  of  the  whole  world  of  policy 
and  action.  Perhaps  they  have  not  always 
spoken  in  direct  reply  to  the  questions  asked 
because  they  did  not  know  how  searching 
those  questions  were  and  what  sort  of  an- 
swers  they   demanded. 


COURTENAY    SQUARE,    WITH    ITS   DOUBLE  ROWS   OF   TREES,   TRELLIS   PORCHES,   AREA   RAILINGS   AND    WIDE   WINDOWS 
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But  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  attempt  the 
answer  again  and  again,  in  the  hope  that 
I  may  make  it  clearer  and  clearer  that  my 
one  thought  is  to  satisfy  those  who  struggle 
in  the  ranks  and  are,  perhaps  above  all 
others,  entitled  to  a  reply  whose  meaning 
no  one  can  have  any  excuse  for  misunder- 
standing, if  he  understands  the  language  in 
which  it  is  spoken  or  can  get  someone  to 
translate  it  correctly  into  his  own.  And  I 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  governments 
with  which  we  are  associated  will  speak,  as 
they  have  occasion,  as  plainly  as  I  have  tried 
to  speak.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel  free 
to  say  whether  they  think  that  I  am  in  any 
degree  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
issues  involved  or  in  my  purpose  with  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  those  issues  may  be  obtained.  Unity 
of  purpose  and  of  counsel  are  as  impera- 
tively necessary  in  this  war  as  was  unity  of 
command  in  the  battlefield ;  and  with  per- 
fect unity  of  purpose  and  counsel  will  come 
assurance   of   complete   victory. 

TENANTS  OF  ROYALTY  IN 
LONDON 

THE  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  owns  an  estate  at  Ken- 
nington,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  Lon- 
don which,  in  common  with  other  areas 
built  up  in  Georgian  times,  has  fallen 
sadly  into  decay,  housing  in  crowded 
and  ill-adapted  tenements  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation very  different  from  that  which 
originally  occupied  these  well-spaced  and 
substantially  built  homes.     Similar  areas 


in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
other  American  cities,  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader. 

To  S.  D.  Adshead,  a  well-known  city 
planner  and  architect,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  reconstructed  this  area  in  a 
most  sympathetic  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  its  present  population  without 
departing  from  the  refined  architectural 
character  which  has  distinguished  it  for 
so  long.  He  has  made  it  a  model  of  re- 
construction which   will   influence  hous- 


ing projects  throughout  the  country 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  nation 
sets  to  work  upon  the  long-neglected 
task  of  remodeling  for  modern  purposes 
old  city  sections  which  are  badly  planned 
as  well  as  deteriorated  and  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  economically 
be  improved  on  "garden  city"  lines. 
Where  new  areas  are  laid  out,  the  en- 
deavor will  be  as  far  as  possible  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  in  single  houses  sur- 
rounded   by   gardens.      But   continuous 


THE  CIRCLE  OR     CIRCUS     AT  STREET  INTERSECTIONS,  A  DISTINCTIVE 
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rows  and  blocks  are  a  necessity  where 
land  values  already  are  high.  Mr.  Ad- 
shead  has  shown  that  this  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  generous  squares, 
setting  back  of  building  lines,  and  inner 
courts.  Several  photographs  showing 
Mr.  Adshead's  work  are  reproduced  on 
this  and  the  two  preceding  pages. 

The  quadrangle  of  the  old  tenants' 
hostel,  with  its  well-kept  lawn,  is  an 
oasis  of  peace  and  quiet  amid  the  noise 
and  unrest  of  the  metropolis.  The  two 
rows  of  limes  in  Courtenay  Square  will 
soon  add  shade  and  fragrance  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  closed-up  lines  of 
single  houses  which  surround  it.  The 
shops  and  street  crossings  —  the  latter 
treated  in  the  "circus"  style  of  the  pe- 
riod— are  embellished  by  restrained  or- 
namentation. 

The  interior  planning,  both  of  indi- 
vidual houses  and  of  double-deckers,  is 
economical.  One  block  of  the  latter  en- 
joys a  combined  service  of  hot  water. 
All  the  dwellings  have  electric  light 
which,  up  to  a  certain  consumption,  is 
included  in  the  rent,  and  baths. 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  TRUSTEE 
TRACTION  PLAN 

THE  traction  question  seems  to  be  a 
never-ending  one  with  Chicago.  It 
is  a  perennial  generator  of  agitation  and 
turmoil.  In  1907,  after  years  of  discus- 
sion, settlement  ordinances  were  passed 
by  the  city  council  and  approved  by  the 
people  on  a  referendum  vote.  Though 
not  without  their  critics,  these  were  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  a  step  in  advance 
and  were  expected  to  constitute  a  solu- 
tion for  twenty  years  at  least,  unless  the 
city  should  decide  to  municipalize.  They 
applied  to  the  street  railway  system  but 
not  to  the  elevated  lines.  Under  them, 
the  surface  line  system  was  reconstruct- 
ed. There  was  a  division-of-earnings 
scheme  under  which  net  profits,  after  the 


payment  to  the  companies  of  5  per  cent 
on  their  recognized  investment,  were  di- 
vided between  the  city  and  the  com- 
panies, 55  per  cent  to  the  city  and  45 
per  cent  to  the  companies.  The  city 
traction  fund  accumulated  under  this  ar- 
rangement now  amounts  to  nearly  $25,- 
000,000.  It  was  supposed  to  be  kept  as 
a  purchase  fund,  and  thus  far  remains 
intact  except  for  limited  expenditures 
from  it  for  traction  purposes.  As  soon 
as  the  reconstruction  for  which  the  ordi- 
nances provided  took  place,  there  was 
marked  improvement  in  service,  though 
overcrowding  was  never  eliminated. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  with 
the  growth  of  population,  complaints  of 
inadequate  service  have  been  increasing. 
The  1907  ordinances  provided  that  the 
city  might  take  over  the  property  at  any 
time  on  six  months'  notice  by  paying  the 
value,  a  provision  which  cannot  be  util- 
ized because  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tion on  the  city's  borrowing  power. 

With  little  more  than  ten  years  gone 
bv,  another  solution  is  now  proposed. 
The  council  has  passed  an  ordinance, 
which  cannot  become  effective  until 
further  enabling  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state,  providing  for  the  unification  of 
elevated  and  surface  lines  and  their  op- 
eration, in  combination  with  subways 
hereafter  to  be  built,  upon  the  service-at- 
cost  basis.  They  are  to  be  operated,  also, 
under  trustee  management.  The  ordi- 
nance goes  to  a  popular  vote  at  the  No- 
vember election.  If  approved,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  will  grant  the 
enabling  authority. 

Under  the  1907  ordinances,  the  com- 
panies, to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situ- 
ation, suggested  a  plan  of  service  im- 
provement, with  unification  of  surface 
and  elevated  lines  in  cooperation  with 
any  subways  that  might  be  built,  on  the 
basis  of  a  long-term  franchise  subject  to 


the  reservation  to  the  city  of  the  right  to 
purchase  whenever  it  should  have  the 
financial  power  to  do  so.  The  city  coun- 
cil made  provision  for  a  commission  of 
engineers  to  study  the  subject.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  William 
Barclay  Parsons  and  Robert  Ridgway, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Bion  J.  Arnold, 
of  Chicago.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sion cost  Chicago  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars."  The  physical  plans  pro- 
posed have  been  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
the  program  of  service  improvement  em- 
bodied in  the  pending  ordinance.  But 
the  suggestions  of  the  commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  franchise  policy 
were  thrown  into  the  discard. 

The  ordinance  embodying  the  new 
plan  was  passed  by  the  city  council  in 
August  by  a  vote  of  48  to  20,  and  again 
over  the  Mayor's  veto  by  51  to  19.  It 
was  accepted  by  the  companies.  It  is 
largely  the  work  of  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
special  traction  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee on  local  transportation  of  the  city 
council.  Mr.  Fisher  is  also  the  author 
of  the  settlement  plan  embodied  in  the 
ordinances  of  1907.  The  pending  ordi- 
nance gives  to  the  unified  companies  a 
grant  of  unlimited  tenure,  subject  to 
termination  by  city  purchase  at  any  time. 
The  grant  runs  to  a  corporation  not  for 
profit,  controlled  by  nine  trustees,  select- 
ed in  advance,  who  are  to  hold  until 
1928,  when  three  go  out  of  office  each 
year.  As  the  terms  of  the  trustees  ex- 
pire, their  successors  are  to  be  named  by 
the  city  council.  Thus  by  1930  the  op- 
eration of  the  property  will  fall  to  the 
hands  of  trustees  selected  entirely  by  the 
council — a  plan  described  as  one  giving 
municipal  operation  without  municipal 
ownership.  Until  the  terms  of  the  first 
trustees  expire  in  1928,  1929  and  1930, 
there  will  be  no  power  of  removal  and 
the  board  itself  will  fill  vacancies  that 
may  occur  in  its  membership. 
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The  advocates  of  the  ordinance  ask 
its  approval  by  the  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  provides  for  a  well-considered 
construction  program  and  that  it  prom- 
ises radical  improvement  in  service ;  that 
it  insures  early  and  complete  unification 
of  all  local  transportation  facilities;  that 
it  provides  for  service-at-cost  under  trus- 
tee management;  and  that  it  contains  an 
amortization  feature. 

Critics  of  the  ordinance,  many  of 
whom  favor  the  trustee  plan  in  prin- 
ciple, object  to  this  ordinance  because  of 
the  high  valuations  placed  upon  the 
properties  and  because  of  the  high  rates 
of  guaranteed  returns  for  which  it  pro- 
vides. There  is  complaint,  too,  that  the 
entire  program  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  the  draft  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  be  sought  from  the  general  as- 
sembly not  having  been  formulated. 
The  strongest  criticism,  however,  cen- 
ters around  the  personnel  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees,  particularly  Messrs. 
Busby,  Blair,  and  Budd,  who  are  im- 
portant figures  in  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  transportation  lines  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  agreed  valuation  of  the  proper- 
ties at  the  outset  is  a  little  over  $220,- 
000,000— approximately  $  1 50,000,000 
for  the  surface  lines  and  $70,000,000  for 
the  elevated  system.  The  construction 
program  of  the  next  nine  or  ten  years 
is  expected  to  add  considerably  over 
$100,000,000  more  to  the  investment. 
The  capitalization  is  to  apportion  60 
per  cent  to  bonds  and  40  per  cent  to 
debentures.  The  bonds  are  to  bear  the 
rate  of  interest  that  the  market  requires. 
Debentures  are  to  carry  guaranteed  cu- 
mulative dividends  of  8  per  cent  until 
1932,  and  thereafter  7  per  cent.  The 
trustees  have  the  power  to  raise  fares  to 
any  figure  that  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  expenses  and  guarantees.  The  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  now  exer- 
cises the  same  power.  Any  surplus  earn- 
ings are  to  be  used  for  amortization  pur- 
poses. The  money  now  in  the  city  trac- 
tion fund  is  to  be  used  for  subway  con- 
struction, upon  which  the  city  is  to  re- 
ceive 6  per  cent  as  rental. 

The  English-speaking  daily  newspa- 
pers in  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Journal,  are  all  for  the  ordinance. 
There  is  strong  opposition  from  munici- 
pal ownership  advocates  and  labor  cir- 
cles. 

THE   CONGREGATIONAL. 
IST'S  LABOR  NUMBER 

IN  a  Labor  Number,  just  issued, 
the  Congregationalist  gives  a  diver- 
sified treatment  of  the  labor  problem. 
War-time  labor  changes  are  discussed  by 
James  Mullenbach,  of  Chicago.  The 
writer  praises  the  patriotic  loyalty  of 
the  workers,  commends  the  government's 
jffort  to  uphold  labor  standards,  and  yet 
finds  conditions  that  can  only  cause  dis- 
content.  For  while  the  increase  in  wages 
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Women's  Hosiery 
and  Underwear 

The  selections  of  Hosiery  mentioned  below  were 
purchased  previous  to  the  recent  sharp  advances 
and  the  prices  quoted  are  below  the  present  mar- 
ket values. 

White  Wool  Hose — (Illustrated)  with  Emerald,  Purple 
and  Gold  clocks       -------       $1.95  pair 

Black    Cotton    Hose — Good    Medium 
weight       -------     65c  pair 

Heavy  weight    -     -..-     -     -     85c  pair 

Fine  Lisle  Hose— Black,  White  and 
Bronze  -----  75c  and  85c  pair 
Black  Cashmere  Hose,  $1.25  pair 
English  Golf  Hose— A  recent  impor- 
tation, in  Heather  and  Gray  mix- 
tures         $2.50  pair 

Silk  Hose— Cotton  tops  and  soles, 
Black,  White,  Tan,  Beige  and 
Brown    -------     $1.25  pair 

Pure  Dye  Silk  Hose — Cotton  Top 
and  Sole ;  Black,  White,  Brown,  Gray, 
Taupe,  Tan,  Champagne  -  -  -  -  -  $1.65  pair 
Outsizes  in  Black  and  White  -  -  -  -  $1.75  pair 
Black  Silk  Hose— White  Cotton  Sole    -       -       $2.75  pair 

WOMEN'S  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 

Combination — Silk  Top  and  Lisle  body,  reinforced  tail- 
ored top,  Pink  or  White $2.25 

Combination — Medium  weight,  fine  ribbed  Cotton,  tail- 

$2.75 

85c 

$1.00 

85c 

$1,35 


ored  top,  knee  or  ankle  length 

Combination — Fine  ribbed  Cotton,  reinforced 

Outsizes 

Vests — Swiss-ribbed  fine  Cotton       - 

Vests — Swiss-ribbed    spun    Silk       ... 


WS.S. 


Knickers — Pink  or  White,  fine  mercerized  Cotton,  $1.00 

A  copy  of  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata- 
logue   will   be    mailed   gladly    on   request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

34th  and  33d  Streets 

Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Reg.   Trade  Mark 
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has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  the  worker  knows  that 
profiteers  have  been  "working  overtime 
and  getting  away  with  it."  The  writer 
is  convinced  that  our  autocratic  indus- 
trial system,  with  its  great  gulf  between 
employer  and  employes,  is  another  and, 
indeed,  the  fundamental  cause  for  labor 
restlessness.  Democracy  cannot  be  lim- 
ited, he  says,  to  religious,  political  and 
international  relationships,  but  must  be 
applied  also  to  our  work — "where  most 
of  us  live."  The. firm  which  the  writer 
serves  as  arbitrator— one  of  the  nation's 
greatest     clothing     manufacturers — has 


had  sufficient  faith  "in  the  doctrine  of 
popular  freedom  and  self-government 
when  applied  to  industry"  to  "cooperate 
with  the  workers  through  their  own 
chosen  representatives,  and  to  share 
power  with  them  in  the  control  of  the 
industry." 

For  the  men  in  the  shipyards,  declares 
a  minister,  an  eight-hour  day  is  a  "psy- 
chological necessity."  This  minister 
worked  incognito  as  a  shipyard  laborer. 
He  confesses  that  even  he  was  subject  to 
an  "almost  irresistible  instinct"  to  loaf 
on  the  job,  the  eternal  monotony  of 
which  proved  irksome  to  his  soul. 
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Do  You  Know 

— what  is  being  said  in 
ENGLAND  about  "war 
after  the  war"? 

— the  facts  about  German 
propaganda  in  SPAIN? 

— what  the  various  Socialist 
parties  in  FRANCE  stand 
for? 

The 

International 

Relations 

Section 

of 

The  Nation 


will  show  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
abroad,  maintain  a  liberal  point  of  view 
on  all  international  questions  and  offer 
the  material  for  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  political  and  economic  problems 
which  the  war  has  raised.  In  the  field 
which  these  aims  represent,  it  has  no 
American  competition. 

It  will  be  edited  by  the  staff  of  The  Nation 
with  the  cooperation  of  correspondents 
in  various  quarters  of  the  world  and  an 
advisory  committee  of  prominent  men  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

First    issue    October    fifth 
and  fortnightly  thereafter. 


THE  NATION, 

20  Vesey  Street,   New  York  City. 
Please  send  The  Nation  for  one  year  (or 
four  months)  to: 

Name 

City State 

Number Street 


Enclosed  is for  $4.00 

$1.00 
S.  S-1J 


The  annual  subscription  to  The  Nation 
($4.00)  includes  the  new  International 
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WAR  AND  THE  CIVIL  HOSPITALS 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 


THE  American  civil  hospitals  are  passing 
through  a  crucial  period.  Many  serious 
problems  confront  them.  They  are  much 
disorganized;  construction  of  new  buildings 
is  not  permitted ;  needed  extensions  are  not 
allowed.  The  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals 
have  been  wofully  depleted.  The  best  and 
most  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  answered  the  call  of  the  army  and  a 
large  number  of  the  most  experienced  nurses 
have  left  for  the  army.  Of  2,300  graduates 
in  medicine,  not  fewer  than  1,900  internes 
have  been  lost  by  the  hospitals.  The  num- 
ber of  orderlies  and  other  hospital  employes 
who  have  been  drafted  is  very  large  indeed. 
A  yet  greater  disorganization  is  imminent: 
thirty  thousand  physicians  have  already  en- 
tered the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and 
20,000  or  30,000  more  will  be  needed.  From 
50,000  to  75,000  nurses  will  be  required  for 
the    army. 

These  were  some  of  the  facts  that  con- 
fronted delegates  to  the  twentieth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  last  week  in  Atlantic 
City.  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Ancker,  president  of 
the  association,  after  calling  attention  to 
some  of  them,  went  on  to  say: 

The  civil  hospitals  have  unhesitating- 
ly accepted  calls  for  war  service.  They 
expect  further  calls  of  various  kinds. 
Official  announcement  has  been  made, 
however,  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army,  that  civil  hospitals  will  not  be 
used  for  the  present  by  this  department 
for  the  care  of  returned  soldiers.  Limited 
use  is  now  being  made  of  certain  civil 
hospitals  for  this  purpose.  The  ex- 
tension and  development  of  existing  civil 
hospitals,  under  government  direction, 
has  been  advocated  as  a  necessary  policy 
instead  of  the  present  plan  of  using  con- 
verted army  posts  and  federal  hospitals, 
and  also  the  building  and  equipping  of 
special  military  hospitals.  The  former 
would  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
economy,  and  with  efficiency  of  service 
to  both  the  military  and  civil  popula- 
tion. It  would  not  result  in  the  complete 
breaking  up  of  the  clinical  and  nursing 
organizations  of  the  civil  hospitals.  It 
should  cost  less  than  for  independent 
construction  and  new  equipment.  These 
policies  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. Wise  statesmanship  will  prompt 
those  representing  the  civil  hospitals, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  antici- 
pate that  the  government  will  later 
make  a  wider  use  of  civil  hospitals  for 
returned  soldiers.  If  the  war  continues 
long,  necessity  will  compel  such  action. 
It  is  our  obvious  duty  to  help  the  War 
Department  foresee  these  hospital  war 
needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  civil 
population,  and  to  plan  to  meet  them 
constructively. 

The  surgeon-general's  office  was  repre- 
sented at  the  convention  by  Col.  Winford  H. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  who  acknowledged  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  American  hospitals  for  their 
practical  service,  and  said  that  the  surgeon- 
general  understood  the  spirit  of  unrest 
among  the  hospital  managers,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  war  were  such  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  military  hospitals  to  utilize, 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  civil  hospitals  to  a 
large    extent.      He    said    that    facilities    for 


500,000  beds  were  to  be  provided  abroad, 
and  for  200,000  beds  in  this  country;  that 
already  60,000  beds  have  been  provided  for. 

The  methods  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation were  such  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  to  utilize  existing  hospitals. 
The  surgeon-general  does  not  intend  to  mili- 
tarize existing  hospitals  and  colleges,  but 
rather  wishes  to  cooperate  and  affiliate  with 
them. 

The  Military  Service  Committee  of  the 
association,  of  which  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater 
is  chairman  and  Richard  P.  Borden,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  secretary,  disagreed  with 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  surgeon-general's 
office.  According  to  this  committee,  the  ex- 
isting civil  hospitals  could  and  should  have 
been  more  utilized  by  the  government,  and 
it  was  their  opinion  that  the  government  will 
finally  be  compelled  to  utilize  the  civil  hos- 
pitals to  a  great  extent.  Dr.  Goldwater  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  with  the  needed 
conservation  of  building  materials,  and  with 
the  difficulty  that  will  be  experienced  in  con- 
structing hospitals  for  from  500,000  to  700,- 
000  beds,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  not  to 
make  more  use  of  present  hospital  facilities. 
There  is  no  reason,  he  said,  why  the  large 
facilities  of  hospitals  for  operating,  X-ray, 
laboratory  and  other  purposes,  should  not  be 
used.  It  is  much  less  costly  to  enlarge  the 
dormitory  and  ward  facilities  of  present  hos- 
pitals than  to  build  new  ones.  He  thought 
that  in  the  large  industrial  centers  it  would 
also  be  possible  to  consolidate  the  work  of  a 
number  of  hospitals,  thus  releasing  some  ex- 
isting hospitals  for  military  use. 

The  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion was  upheld  by  the  experience  of  the 
Vancouver  (Canada)  General  Hospital, 
where  a  very  large  number  of  returned 
soldiers  are  being  treated  at  present,  and 
where  the  civil  hospital  facilities  have  been 
utilized  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. Major  Haywood,  of  Toronto,  how- 
ever, found  in  his  experience  as  head  of  a 
hospital  in  that  city  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  control  returned  soldiers  in  a  civil  hos- 
pital. Soldiers  must  have  discipline,  he 
said,  and  returned  soldiers  are  very  diffi- 
cult persons  to  discipline.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  control  of  the 
military  arm,  and  should  be  treated  in  spe- 
cial  military  hospitals. 

The  shortage  of  nurses  was  discussed  also. 
With  700,000  hospital  beds  to  be  provided 
for,  there  will  be  a  need  for  from  70,000  to 
75,000  trained  nurses-  The  surgeon-general's 
office  has  called  for  25,000  nurses  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  and  an  additional  25,000  by 
July  1,  1919.  According  to  Jane  A.  Delano, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  there  have  already 
been  enrolled  in  the  Nurses'  Reserve  Corps 
17,197  trained  nurses,  over  14,000  of  whom 
have  actually  gone  into  service.  The  thou- 
sand training  schools  in  the  country  grad- 
uate, annually,  about  15,000  nurses.  Since 
1902,  when  training  schools  for  nurses  were 
established,  there  have  been  98,000  grad- 
uates; a  great  many  of  these  of  course,  are 
not  available,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
are  needed  at  present  in  the  civil  hospitals. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  supply 
of  trained  nurses  at  present  available  is  en- 
tirely inadequate;  nor  is  it  probable  that  an 
increased    number   of   nursing   pupils    in   the 
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training  schools,  the  special  training  given 
to  college  graduates  at  Vassar  College,  at 
the  Western  Reserve  and  other  universities, 
would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  gaps  made  in 
the  ranks  of  trained  nurses  for  military  as 
well   as  civil  purposes. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  shortage 
of  nurses  lies,  according  to  Miss  N.  E.  W. 
Goodrich,  dean  of  the  Army  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, in  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  of 
nursing  by  the  surgeon-general's  office.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Goodrich,  a  large  number 
of  intelligent  women  are  available  who  could 
and  should  take  up  the  training  for  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  There  are  not  fewer  than 
705,000  women  in  high  schools,  with  134,000 
graduates  annually;  these  and  many  of  the 
college  women  could  and  should  furnish  the 
largest  number  of  nurses  needed.  Already, 
she  said,  500  high  school  graduates  have  en- 
rolled for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  there 
is  an  application  list  of  over  8,000,  of  whom 
2,000  have  been  already  accepted.  By  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  Miss  Goodrich  claimed  that 
5,000  pupil  nurses  will  have  been  enrolled 
and  will  have  begun  their  training.  These 
pupils  will  get  intensive  training  for  three 
years  in  the  various  subjects,  besides  prac- 
tical training  in  the  military  hospitals;  they 
will  study  public  health  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing. Their  monthly  allowance  is  $15  with 
uniforms  and  maintenance.  They  will  be 
sent,  for  training,  to  the  various  military 
base  hospitals,  and  arrangements  for  their 
training  will  also  be  made  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  civil  hospitals.  As  to  the  problem 
what  to  do  with  these  nurses  in  the  future, 
Miss  Goodrich  claimed  that  there  will  be 
available  employment  for  them,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  public  health,  industrial  and 
visiting  nursing. 

Such  optimistic  opinions,  held  by  those 
who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  nursing 
profession  for  the  last  decade  or  more,  were 
not  shared  by  the  officers  of  the  association 
and  its  Military  Service  Committee,  nor  by 
many  of  the  superintendents  and  managers 
of  hospitals  present.  Mr.  Borden  contended 
that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  re- 
cruit the  needed  number  of  nurses  by  the 
means  proposed.  He  said  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  lies  not  in  the  organization 
of  an  army  school  with  5,000  or  even  10,000 
pupil  nurses;  that  there  will  still  be  a  short- 
age of  from  25,000  to  50,000  nurses;  that  the 
training  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  Army 
School  for  Nurses  will  not  enable  military 
hospitals  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service 
of  these  nurses  within  the  next  six  months  or 
a  year.  It  was  also  felt,  he  said,  that  this 
plan  is  not  just  to  the  large  number  of  in- 
telligent women  who  are  lured  into  the  nurs- 
ing profession  without  a  very  reasonable  as- 
surance of  a  proper  and  efficient  training  in 
all  branches  of  nursing,  and  a  likelihood  for 
remunerative    employment   after   graduation. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  various  hospitals,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  shortage  of  nurses 
lies  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  hospitals, 
for  the  training  of  hospital  assistants.  The 
number  of  these  hospital  assistants  could  be 
almost  unlimited,  for  there  would  be  no  such 
educational  requirements  as  t'.ose  of  the 
training  school.  These  hospital  assistants 
need  not  be  trained  for  long  periods,  and  six 
months'  or  a  year's  instruction  in  practical 
nursing,  in  hospitals,  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  fit  them  for  assistantships  and  for 
nursing  in  military  hospitals.  Especially 
would  this  be  sufficient  in  such  branches  of 
nursing  as,  for  instance,  attendance  upon  the 
returned  crippled  and  wounded  soldiers 
nursing  convalescent  soldiers,  etc.,  for  which 
the  largest  number  of  nurses  will  be  re- 
quired. An  additional  benefit  of  this  scheme 
would   be   the  possible  use  of  these  hospital 
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Conserving  Public  Health 
SAVING  BUTTER  FATS 

Probably  you  have  watched  a  waiter  in  a  hotel  or 
restaurant  fish  around  in  a  bowl  with  a  fork  or  his 
fingers  for  a  portion  of  butter  to  be  served  to  you.  And 
you  wondered  how  many  hands  had  handled  the  but- 
ter before  it  reached  you.  If  you  thought  about  it  at 
all  you  must  have  concluded  that  to  have  an  uncovered 
bowl  exposed  to  dirt  and  handling  was  not  a  very  sani- 
tary way  to  serve  butter. 

Now-a-days  the  leading  hospitals,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, clubs,  steamships  and  dining  cars  use  the 
SANITARY  BUTTER  SERVING  MACHINE 
which,  in  addition  to  its  efficiency,  absolutely  precludes 
the  possibility  of  spreading  disease  germs  due  to  the 
butter  being  touched  by  the  hands,  exposed  to  dirt,  or 
coming  in  contact  with  ice  and  water. 

The  SANITARY  BUTTER  SERVING  MA- 
CHINE has  been  endorsed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion because  it  conserves  butter  fats.  This  machine 
has  demonstrated  a  saving  as  high  as  33^  per  cent  in 
butter  and  helped  solve  the  labor  problem  by  doing 
away  with  the  icing  and  cutting  of  butter  before  meals. 
So  there  is  an  economic  as  well  as  sanitary  reason  for 
its  use. 

Your  club,  favorite  hotel,  or  restaurant,  the  settle- 
ment house  or  institution  you  are  interested  in  should 
serve  butter  in  this,  the  most  sanitary,  efficient  and 
economical  way. 

Write  for  Particulars 

BUTTER  SERVING  MACHINE  CO. 

(Incorporated  ) 

303  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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HIRING    and    FIRING 


A  Booklet  Issued  by  the  Industrial  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


THIS  statement  of  the  problems  involved  in  se- 
curing and  selecting  an  adequate  number  of  em- 
ployes has  been  prepared  by  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Ph.D.,    Third    Vice-President,     and    ALEXANDER 
FLEISHER,   Ph.D.,    Supervisor,   Welfare    Division, 
with  the  co-operation  of  LAURA  S.  SEYMOUR. 

It  seeks  to  develop  from  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  successful  and  progressive  organizations, 
suggestions  which  will  be  of  help  to  others.  All  the 
methods  mentioned  have  proven  of  value.  The 
company  is  using  many  in  dealing  with  its  own 
21,000  employes. 

This  booklet  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with 
the  Human  Factor  in  Industry.  The  Industrial 
Service  Bureau  welcomes  correspondence  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject. 


You  can  secure  a  copy  by  addressing  the 
WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Company 

1  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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War  and  the   Civil  Hospitals 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

assistants  within  six  months  from  the  be- 
ginning of  training.  Moreover  the  gradua- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  hospital  assistants 
will  not  create  the  same  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  them  in  the  future,  as  many  of  them 
would  probably  not  enter  the  nursing  pro- 
fession, while  others  may  take  it  up  by 
thorough  additional  training. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  a  shortage 
of  nurses  was  alleged  by  Mrs.  Greeley,  coun- 
sel for  the  Committee  for  National  Defense, 
to  be  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  nurses. 
Mrs.  Greeley  claimed  that  the  status  of 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  abroad  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. They  have  no  rank,  are  not 
always  properly  treated,  and  often  suffer 
many  humiliations  due  to  the  fact  that  150,- 
000  hospital  orderlies  abroad  are  trained  to 
respect  only  rank  or  the  insignia  of  rank, 
and  do  not  give  obedience  to  anyone  without 
them.  In  Canada  and  Australia,  this  evil 
has  already  been  remedied,  and  she  urged  the 
association  to  support  the  bill  before  Con- 
gress [see  the  Survey  for  September  21,  page 
698]  which  provides  for  the  giving  of  rela- 
tive rank  to  the  nurses,  without  commission 
or  pay,  the  rank  proposed  ranging  from  sec- 
ond lieutenant  for  assistant  nurses  to  major 
for  directors  and  superintendents  of  the 
Nurses'   Army  Corps. 

Hospitals  and  health  insurance  was  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  opened  by  John  A. 
Lapp,  director  of  investigation  of  the  Ohio 
Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Commission. 
Seven  states  already  have  insurance  com- 
missions, said  Mr.  Lapp,  three  of  which  re- 
ported in  favor  of  and  one  against  health 
insurance.  The  rest  have  not  yet  reported. 
The  irreducible  benefits  of  health  insurance 
are  cash  payments  and  medical  treatment. 
The  present  medical  treatment,  he  said,  given 
by  state  workmen's  compensation  laws,  is 
very  inadequate,  the  most  liberal  in  this  re- 
spect being  the  federal  law.  The  Penn- 
sylvania law  is  the  most  illiberal,  since  it 
allows  medical  benefit  only  during  fourteen 
days,  with   a   maximum   cost  of  $25. 

The  object  of  health  insurance,  said  Mr. 
Lapp,  is  the  rehabilitation  of  men.  There 
was  a  time  when  man  power  was  cheap,  and 
many  men  were  thrown  onto  the  industrial 
scrap  heap.  Now  the  opinion  has  at  last 
prevailed  that  man  power  must  be  conserved. 
The  prevention  of  disease  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industrial  workers  are  the  corner- 
stones of  health  insurance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  hospitals  must  and  will  be  the 
centers  of  all  rehabilitation,  but  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  the  cost;  charity 
is  no  longer  needed.  If  health  insurance  is 
to  be  adopted,  the  hospital  facilities  of  the 
country  must  be  greatly  enlarged.  Mr.  Lapp 
spoke  of  malingering,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned as  an  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  health  insurance.  This  objection  is  ab- 
surd, according  to  Mr.  Lapp,  there  being 
only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  malingerers 
under  the  health  insurance  act  in  England. 
The  association  has  not  taken  a  stand  on  the 
health  insurance  question,  but  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  determine  the  various  points 
which  must  be  insisted  upon  by  it  whenever 
insurance    laws    are    enacted. 

Many  other  subjects  were  discussed  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  association.  In  the 
section  on  Out-Patient  work,  Michael  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  discussed  Avoiding 
Venereal  Disease.  The  Relation  of  Social 
Service  to  the  Successful  Treatment  of 
Venereal  Diseases  in  Hospitals  and  Dis- 
pensaries was  the  topic  of  an  address  by 
Ida  M.  Cannon,  chief  of  social  service, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  A  Social 
Worker  at  a  Mission  Desk  was  the  theme 
presented  by  Janet  Thorington,  registrar  of 
[Continued  on  page  2q] 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  b°fo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  on>n  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 


"Trust 
Company 


FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
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HAND  SCREWS  and  CLAMPS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  finding  the  proper 
clamp  for  your  requirements  ? 

In  our  16-page  catalog  of  Hand  Screws  and  Clamps 
we  show  a  very  large  variety  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  We  have  them  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel, 
plain  and  adjustable,  rapid  acting,  etc.  For  carpen- 
ters, wood  workers,  machinists,  etc. 

Catalog  No.  153  upon  request 

HAMMACHER    SCHLEMMER  &   CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 


NEW    YORK,    SINCE    184 


4TH    AVE. 
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Teaching  Material  for  the  Autumn 

WAR    AND    FAMILY     SOLIDARITY 
By    MARY    E.    RICHMOND 

A  brief  gathering  together  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
experience  under  the  following  sub-topics:  Unstable  Hus- 
bands and  Fathers,  Unstable  Wives  and  Mothers.  The 
Recently  Married.  The  Unmarried  Soldier  or  Sailor,  The 
Responsible  Head  of  a  Family,  What  We  Can  Do.  12 
pages   with  cover.      Price,   5   cents. 

SOCIAL      CASK      WORKERS      AND      BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL     CONDITIONS 
By    SHELBY    M.    HARRISON 

An  interesting  setting  forth  of  the  relation  between  in- 
dividual work,  case  by  case,  and  social  reform.  Its  sub- 
headings include:  The  Case  Method  of  Teaching,  Case 
Committees  as  Educational  Centers,  Relation  Between  Labor 
Conditions  and  Social  Conditions.  The  Case  Worker's  Con- 
tribution to  Industrial  Improvement.  2  4  pages  with  cover. 
Price,    10   cents. 

RUSSELL     SAGE     FOUNDATION 

130  East   22nd  Street,   New  York   City 


For    Your    Private    Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West   New   Brighton,   N.  Y. 


Rye  Beach  School  for  Backward 
Children 

311  Post  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

For  Information  Address 
Mrs.   Anna  T.  Berault 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION ,  MANAGEMENT. 


Kousefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  (or  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY- 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

gAHfTARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


49th  St.  and  Sixth  Aie.     Hew  York 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higzins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO..  Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN    PHRASE    BOOK 

FOR    SOCIAL   WORKERS 
A  phrase  book  for  social   workers,   teachers,   physi- 
cians  and   nurses.      Heavy   cover  paper.      Postpaid, 
7.i  cents.    Physicians'  Supplement,  25  cents  a  copy. 
Remit  by  check  or  money  order;  payable  to 
ANNA   T.   WALLER    (Morristown,   New   Jersey) 


How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in    a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all   impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  8s  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

r  A  mrrDTicrA/rrvT'i 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.,   New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,  New" York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  HEBREW 
ASSOCIATION  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
requires  a  superintendent.  Experience  as  an 
organizer  of  girls'  work  absolutely  essential. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  expected. 
Apply  Mrs.  Arthur  Solomon,  Tuckahoe, 
P.  O. 

WANTED— Secretary  for  state  organiza- 
tion, interested  in  industrial  conditions  for 
women.     Address  2880,  Survey. 

WANTED— MATRON  or  housekeeper, 
preferably  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
a  school  for  Jewish  delinquent  girls,  one 
hour's  ride  from  New  York  City.  Address 
2885  Survey.  

WANTED— County  agents  for  dependent 
children  ;  salary  $1200.  Only  women  of  train- 
ing and  experience  eligible.  Address  Miss 
H.  Ida  Curry,  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — by  college  professor  and  his 
wife,  both  social  workers,  a  trained  dietitian 
to  take  complete  charge  of  cooking,  buying 
and  serving  of  food  and  management  of 
household.  Kindergartener  lives  in  family 
and  has  charge  of  three  children.  Both  en- 
joy all  privileges  of  family  with  standard- 
ized hours  and  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  advancement.  Possibility  of  developing 
community  kitchen.    Address  2887  Survey. 

DAY  NURSERY  and  Temporary  Home 
in  Eastern  city  desires  trained  nurse  as 
social  worker;  $60  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance.   Address  2889,  Survey. 

GENERAL  VISITOR  by  organization 
interested  in  care  of  delinquent  women, 
must  be  experienced  case  worker,  woman 
preferably  between  the  age  of  25  and  40, 
must  be  Episcopalian.  Apply  Room  152,  2 
East  24th  St.    'Phone  Gramercy  1510. 

WANTED — A  trained  statistician  with  a 
broad  vision.  Write  the  National  Social 
Unit  Organization,  1820  Freeman  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERT  in  placing  out  and  boarding 
children  seeks  position.  Graduate  of  School 
of  Philanthropy.  Many  years'  experience 
in  various  fields  of  social  activities.  Will- 
ing to  start  with  $2,000;  leaving  the  city  no 
objection.     Address  2883,  Survey. 

YOUNG  LAWYER,  draft  exempt,  po- 
litically prominent  as  campaign  manager, 
desires  temporary  or  permanent  connection  ; 
experienced  organizer  and  director ;  capable 
executive;  able  speaker;  successful  in  sub- 
scription drives;  publicity  and  advertising 
experience ;  moderate  remuneration.  Ad- 
dress 2872,  Survey. 

REFINED  WOMAN,  experienced  in  ca- 
tering to  public,  wants  position  as  executive 
manager  of  manufacturers  cafeteria  or 
lunch-room.  Ten  years'  institutional  ex- 
perience. Have  had  course  in  institutional 
organization  and  administration  and  in  food 
administration  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Have  training  as  social  worker. 
Economical  manager.  Have  had  present 
position  for  years.  References.  $1,800  to 
start.    Address  2884,  Survey. 

WELL  EDUCATED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
desires  position  as  superintendent  in  chil- 
dren's institution  having  filled  similar  ca- 
pacity.   Address  2886  Survey. 


War   and   the   Civil   Hospitals 

[Continued   from    page   27] 

the  Boston  Dispensary.  There  were  papers 
on  hospital  construction,  planning  of  hos- 
pitals, heat  and  power  plant  economy  in  hos- 
pitals, etc.  The  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers  also  held  meetings 
during   the  convention. 

The  association  adopted  the  following  im- 
portant resolutions   at  its  final   session: 

1.  That  male  employes  of  hospitals, 
when  necessary  to  their  institutions 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  exempted 
from   the   army. 

2.  That  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation should  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  its  work  for  venereal  disease 
control. 

3.  That  civil  hospitals  be  urged  to 
train  a  large  number  of  hospital  assis- 
tants. 

4.  That  the  United  States  government 
be  urged  to  conserve  the  medical  staff 
of  hospitals  by  organizing  a  special  civil 
hospital  medical  corps. 

5.  That  exemption  of  physicians  from 
the  draft  be  standardized  for  the  local 
boards. 

6.  That  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation endorse  the  survey  of  available 
nurses   undertaken   by  the  Red   Cross. 

7.  That  army  nurses  in  captivity  be 
entitled   to  full   pay. 

8.  That  the  Army  Training  School  for 
Nurses  should  insure  a  complete  train- 
ing, and  that  the  welfare  of  the  nurse 
be   guarded. 

9.  That,  for  the  sake  of  hospital  con- 
servation, the  existing  hospital  facilities 
be  utilized,  to  avoid  duplication,  espe- 
cially the  operating,  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory  equipments. 

10.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  exempt 
donations  to  hospitals  from  inheritance 
tax. 

G.  M.  P. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

More  Recipes  for  Fifty.  By  Francis  Lowe 
Smith.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.  225  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Gram- 
mar Schools.  By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites 
and  Calvin  Noyes  Kendall.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  511  pp.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.40. 

The  War-Workers.  By  E.  M.  Delafield. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  295  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Choosing  a  Play.  By  Gertrude  E.  Johnson. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  38  pp.  Price  $.45;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.48. 

One  Hundred-Portion  War  Time  Recipes, 
Wheatless,  Economical,  Tested.  By 
Bertha  E.  Nettleton.  J.  B.  Lippincott.  43 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.04. 

The  Business  of  the  Household.  By  C.  W. 
Taber.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  438  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports. 
By  S.  Herzog.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
196  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.10. 

Hygiene  of  the  Eye.  By  Win.  Campbell 
Posey.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  344  pp.  Price 
$4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.20. 

Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  By  Jean 
Broadhurst.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  428  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  posi- 
tion  as  matron  or  housemother  in  children's 
home.     References.    Address  2888,  Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions; 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

An  Accounting  System  for  a  Cooperative  Store. 
By  Earl  Browder.  16  pp.  5  cts.  Published  by 
The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  S  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New   York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,   Mass. 

A  Bibliography  of  Social  Service.  By  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price 
$10  per  hundred.     10  cents   per  copy. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


WOMAN  with  six  years'  successful  ex- 
perience as  headworker  in  settlement  seeks 
position  as  executive.  Address  2890  Survey. 


I  am  Public    Opinion  I 

ALL  men  fear  me!  I  declare  that  Uncle  Sam 
shall  not  go  to  his  knees  to  bed  you  to  buy 
his  bonds.  That  is  no  position  for  a  fighting  man. 
But  if  you  have  the  money  to  buy  and  do  not  buy, 
I  will  make  this  No  Man's  Land  for  you! 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  an  allegiance  expressed 
in  mere  words. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  mad  cheers  as  our 
boys  march  away  to  whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  them. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  the  warmth  of  the  tears 
you  shed  over  the  lists  of  the  dead  and  the  injured 
that  come  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  uncovered  head  and 
solemn  mien  as  our  maimed  in  battle  return  to  our 
shores   for   loving  care. 

But,  as  wise  as  I  am  just.  I  will  judge  you  by 
the  material  aid  you  give  to  the  fighting  men  who 
are  facing  death  that  you  may  live  and  move  and 
have  your  being  in  a  world  made  safe. 

I  warn  you — don't  talk  patriotism  over  here  un- 
less your  money  is  talking  victory  Over  There. 

I  am  public  opinion  I  As  I  judge,  all  men  stand 
or   fall! 

Buy  U.  S.  Gov't  Bonds  4th  Liberty  Loan 

Contributed  through  Div.   of   Advertising: 

United  States   Gov't  Comm.  on  Public 

Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
Bausch   &  Lomb  Optical  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  i  T  TO  IV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
L±  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on   Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs.   Nlww. 
Consumers1,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Boaid  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey   Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti.   Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits.   Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn     for    Study   &  Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.    Soc.    for   Smial    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 
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PREFACE  TO  ENGLISH  EDITION 

SOME  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  of  Workshop  Committees,  for  presen- 
tation to  the  British  Association,  as  a  part  of  the  report 
of  a  special  sub-committee  studying  industrial  unrest. 
The  following  pages  contain  the  gist  of  that  memorandum, 
and  are  now  issued  in  this  form  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
those  interested  in  the  problem  who  may  not  see  the  original 
report. 

I  have  approached  the  subject  with  the  conviction  that  the 
worker's  desire  for  more  scope  in  his  working  life  can  best 
be  satisfied  by  giving  him  some  share  in  the  directing  of  it  ; 
if  not  of  the  work  itself,  at  least  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  carried  out.  I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  work  out  in  some 
detail  the  part  which  organisations  of  workers  might  play  in 
works  administration.  And  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  exist- 
ing industrial  system,  with  all  its  faults  and  injustices,  must 
still  form  the  basis  of  any  future  system,  I  am  concerned  to 
show  that  a  considerable  development  of  joint  action  between 
management  and  workers  is  possible,  even  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

Many  of  the  ideas  put  forward  are  already  incorporated 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  institutions  of  these  works, 
but  these  notes  are  not  intended,  primarily,  as  an  account  of 
our  experiments,  still  less  as  a  forecast  of  the  future  plans 
of  this  firm.  Our  own  experience  and  hopes  do  however, 
form  the  basis  of  much  here  written,  and  have  inevitably 
influenced  the  general  line  of  thought  followed. 

C.  G.  Renold, 


Hans  Renold  Limited,  Manchester. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THROUGHOUT  the  following  notes  it  is  assumed 
that  the  need  is  realised  for  a  new  orientation  of 
ideas  with  regard  to  industrial  management.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  trend  of  such  ideas  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  a  devolution  of  some  of  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  management  on  to  the  workers  them- 
selves. These  notes,  therefore,  are  concerned  mainly  with 
considering  how  far  this  devolution  can  be  carried  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  enabling 
it  to  operate. 

Before  passing,  however,  to  detailed  schemes,  it  is  worth 
considering  briefly  what  the  aims  of  this  devolution  are. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  industrial  life 
fail  to  satisfy  the  deeper  needs  of  the  workers,  and  that  it 
is  this  failure,  even  more  than  low  wages,  which  is  responsible 
for  much  of  their  general  unrest.  Now  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  work  depends  upon  its  being  a  means  of  self- 
expression.  This  again  depends  on  the  power  of  control 
exercised  by  the  individual  over  the  materials  and  processes 
used,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  out, 
or  in  the  case  of  complicated  operations,  where  the  individual 
can  hardly  be  other  than  a  "cog  in  the  machine," — on  the 
willingness,  understanding,  and  imagination  with  which  he 
undertakes  such  a  role.  In  the  past  the  movement  in  industry, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  all  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely,  a 
continual  reduction  of  freedom,  initiative,  and  interest,  in- 
volving an  accentuation  of  the  "cog-in-the-machine"  status. 
Moreover,  it  has  too  often  produced  a  "cog"  blind  and  un- 
willing, with  no  perspective  or  understanding  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  general  mechanism  of  production,  or  even  in  any 
one  particular  series  of  operations. 

Each  successive  step  in  the  splitting  up  and  specialising  of 
operations  has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  promoting  efficiency 
of  production,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  efficiency,  in  a 
material  sense,  has  been  achieved  thereby,  and  the  productivity 
of  industry  greatly  increased.  This  has  been  done,  however, 
at  the  cost  of  pleasure  and  interest  in  work,  and  the  problem 
now  is  how  far  these  could  be  restored,  as,  for  instance,  by 
some  devolution  of  management  responsibility  on  to  the 
workers,  and  how  far  such  devolution  is  possible  under  the 
competitive  capitalist  system,  which  is  likely  to  dominate  in- 
dustry for  many  long  years  to  come. 

Under  the  conditions  of  capitalist  industry  any  scheme  of 
devolution  of  management  can  only  stand  provided  it  in- 
volves no  net  loss  of  productive  efficiency.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  even  within  these  limits,  considerable  progress 
in  this  direction  is  possible,  doubtless  involving  some  detail 
loss,  but  with  more  than  compensating  gains  in  general  effi- 
ciency. In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
work  of  very  many  men,  probably  of  most,  is  given  more  or 
less  unwillingly,  and  even  should  the  introduction  of  more 
democratic  methods  of  business  management  entail  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  of  mechanical  efficiency,  due  to  the  greater 
cumbersomeness  of  democratic  proceedings,  if  it  can  succeed 
in  obtaining  more  willing  work  and  cooperation,  the  net  gain 
in  productivity  would  be  enormous. 

Important  and  urgent  as  is  this  problem  of  rearranging 
the  machinery  of  management  to  enable  responsibility  and 
power  to  be  shared  with  the  workers,  another  and  preliminary 
step  is  even  more  pressing.  This  is  the  establishing  of  touch 
and  understanding  between  employer  and  employed,  between 
management  and  worker.  Quite  apart  from  the  many  real 
grievances  under  which  workers  in  various  trades  are  suffering 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  bad  feeling,  due 
to  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  each  side,  of  the  aims  and 
motives  of  the  other.     Each  party,  believing  the  other  to  be 


always  ready  to  play  foul,  finds  in  every  move  easy  evidence 
to  support  its  bitterest  suspicions.  The  workers  are  irritated 
beyond  measure  by  the  inefficiency  and  blundering  in  organisa- 
tion and  management  which  they  detect  on  every  side,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  business  management  cannot  understand 
or  make  allowance  for  the  enormous  difficulties  under  which 
employers  labour  at  the  present  time.  Similarly,  employers 
are  too  ignorant  of  trade  union  affairs  to  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems which  the  present  "lightning  transformation"  of  industry 
present  to  those  responsible  for  shaping  trade  union  policy ; 
nor  is  the  employer  generally  in  close  enough  human  touch  to 
realise  the  effect  of  the  long  strain  of  war  work,  and  of  the 
harassing  restrictions  of  personal  liberty. 

More  important  therefore  than  any  reconstruction  of  man- 
agement machinery,  more  important  even  than  the  remedying 
of  specific  grievances,  is  the  establishing  of  some  degree  of 
ordinary  human  touch  and  sympathy  between  management 
and  men. 

This  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  any  discussion  with 
regard  to  developing  machinery  for  joint  action.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  hopefulness  of  any  such 
attempt  lies,  not  in  the  perfection  of  the  machinery,  nor  even 
in  the  wideness  of  the  powers  of  self-government  granted  to 
the  workers,  but  in  the  degree  to  which  touch  and,  if  possible, 
friendliness  can  be  established.  It  should  be  realised,  for  in- 
stance, by  employers,  that  time  spent  on  discussing  and  ven- 
tilating alleged  grievances  which  turn  out  to  be  no  grievances, 
may  be  quite  as  productive  of  understanding  and  good  feeling 
as  the  removal  of  real  grievances. 

Passing  now  to  constructive  proposals  for  devolution  of 
management,  the  subject  is  here  dealt  with  mainly  in  two 
stages. 

Under  Section  I.,  some  of  the  functions  of  management 
which  most  concern  the  workers  are  considered,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  how  far  the  autocratic  (or  bureaucratic)  secrecy  and 
exclusiveness  which  usually  surround  business  management, 
as  far  as  workers  are  concerned,  is  really  unavoidable,  or  how 
far  it  could  be  replaced  by  democratic  discussion  and  joint 
action.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  reason  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  questions  themselves  why  this  cannot  be  done 
to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Section  II  deals  with  the  second  stage  referred  to,  and 
considers  the  machinery  needed  to  make  such  joint  action,  as 
is  suggested  in  Section  I,  workable — a  very  different  matter 
from  admitting  that  in  itself  it  is  not  impossible!  The  ap- 
parent complication  of  such  machinery  is  doubtless  a  difficulty, 
but  it  is  not  insuperable,  and  is  in  practice  less  formidable 
than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  It  must  be'  realised,  however,  that 
the  degree  of  elaboration  of  the  machinery  for  joint  working, 
adopted  by  any  particular  industry  or  firm,  must  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  elaboration  of  the  existing  management  system.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  many  of  the  refinements  of  dis- 
cussion and  joint  action  suggested  to  be  adopted  by  a  firm 
whose  ordinary  business  organisation  was  crude,  undeveloped, 
and  unsystematic.  This  point  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  this 
section. 

Section  III  contains  a  summary  of  the  scheme  of  Commit- 
tees contained  in  Section  II,  showing  the  distribution  to  each 
committee  of  the  various  questions  discussed  in  Section  I. 

In  Section  IV  some  comments  are  made,  based  on  actual 
experience  of  an  attempt  to  institute  machinery  of  the  kind 
discussed,  and  some  practical  hints  are  given  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  others. 
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SECTION  I 


Scope  of  Workers'  Shop   Organisations;    Management   questions 
which  could  be  devolved,  wholly  or  in  part 


IT  is  proposed  in  this  section  to  consider  the  activities 
which  organisations  of  workers  within  the  workshop 
might  undertake  without  any  radical  reorganisation  of 
industry.  What  functions  and  powers,  usually  exercised 
by  the  management,  could  be  devolved  on  to  the  workers, 
and  what  questions,  usually  considered  private  by  the  man- 
agement, could  be  made  the  subject  of  explanation  and  con- 
sultation? The  number  of  such  questions  as  set  out  in  this 
section  may  appear  very  formidable,  and  is  possibly  too  great 
to  be  dealt  with,  except  by  a  very  gradual  process.  No 
thought  is  given  at  this  stage,  however,  to  the  machinery  which 
would  be  necessary  for  achieving  so  much  joint  working,  the 
subject  being  considered  rather  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far, 
and  in  what  directions,  the  inherent  nature  of  the  questions 
themselves  would  make  it  possible  or  advisable  to  break  down 
the  censorship  and  secrecy  which  surround  business  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  obviously  not  all  questions  are 
of  equal  urgency,  those  being  most  important  which  provide 
means  of  consultation  and  conciliation  in  regard  to  such 
matters  as  most  frequently  give  rise  to  disputes,  namely,  wage 
and  piece-rate  questions,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  workshop 
practices  and  customs.  Any  scheme  of  joint  working  should 
begin  with  these  matters,  the  others  being  taken  over  as  the 
machinery  settles  down  and  it  is  found  practicable  to  do  so. 
How  far  any  particular  business  can  go  will  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade,  and  on  the  type  of  organisation 
in  operation. 

Through  machinery  for  conciliation  in  connection  with 
existing  troubles,  such  as  those  mentioned,  must  be  the  first 
care,  some  of  the  other  matters  suggested  in  this  section — e.g., 
safety  and  hygiene,  shop  amenities,  etc. —  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Such  subjects,  being  less 
controversial,  offer  an  easier  means  of  approach  for  establish- 
ing touch  and  understanding  between  managers  and  men. 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  are  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  but  this  division  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  an  indication  of  any  vital  difference  in  nature.  The  sug- 
gestions are  arranged  in  order  of  urgency,  those  coming  first 
where  the  case  for  establishing  a  workers'  shop  organisation 
is  so  clear  as  to  amount  to  a  right,  and  passing  gradually  to 
those  where  the  case  is  more  and  more  questionable.  The 
first  group,  therefore,  contains  all  those  items  where  the  case 
is  clearest  and  in  connection  with  which  the  immediate  bene- 
fits would  fall  to  the  workers.  The  second  group  contains 
the  more  questionable  items,  which  lie  beyond  the  region 
where  the  shoe  actually  pinches  the  worker.  These  questions 
are  largely  educational,  and  the  immediate  benefit  of  action, 
considered  as  a  business  proposition,  would  accrue  to  the  man- 
agement through  the  greater  understanding  of  management 
and  business  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

1.  Questions  in  connection  with  which  Shop 
Organisations  would  primarily  benefit  the 
Workers 

Tins  group  deals  with  those  matters  where  the  case  for  es- 
tablishing shop  organisations,  to  meet  the  need  of  the  workers, 
is  clearest. 

(a)  Collective  Bargaining 

There  is  a  need  for  machinery  for  carrying  this  function 
of  the  trade  union  into  greater  and  more  intimate  workshop 
detail  than   is  possible  by  any  outside   body.     A   workshop 


organisation  might  supplement  the  ordinary  trade  union  ac- 
tivities in  the  following  directions: — 

1.  Wages 

(Note. — General  standard  rates  would  be  fixed  by  negotiation 
with  the  trade  union  for  an  entire  district,  not  by  committees  of 
workers  in  individual  works.) 

To  ensure  the  application  of  standard  rates  to  individuals, 
to  see  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  trade  union  agreements. 

When  a  scale  of  wages,  instead  of  a  single  rate,  applies  to  a 
class  of  work  (the  exact  figure  varying  according  to  the  ex- 
perience, length  of  service,  etc.,  of  the  worker)  to  see  that  such 
scales  are  applied  fairly. 

To  see  that  promises  of  advances  (such  as  those  made,  for 
instance,   at  the  time   of   engagement)    are   fulfilled. 

To  see  that  apprentices,  on  completing  their  time,  are  raised 
to  the  standard  rate  by  the  customary  or  agreed  steps. 

2.  Piece-Work  Rates 

(It  is  assumed  that  the  general  method  of  rate  fixing — e.  g.,  the 
adoption  of  time  study  or  other  method — would  be  settled  with  the 
local  trade  unions.) 

To  discuss  with  the  management  the  detailed  methods  of  rate 
fixing,  as  applied  either  to  individual  jobs  or  to  particular  classes 
of  work. 

Where  there  is  an  agreed  relation  between  time  rates  and 
piece  rates  as,  for  instance,  in  engineering,  to  see  that  individual 
piece  rates  are  so  set  as  to  yield  the  standard  rate  of  earning. 

To  discuss  with  the  management  reduction  of  piece  rates 
where  these  can  be  shown  to  yield  higher  earnings  than  the 
standard. 

To  investigate  on  behalf  of  the  workers  complaints  as  to 
inability  to  earn  the  standard  rate.  For  this  purpose  all  the 
data  and  calculations,  both  with  regard  to  the  original  setting 
of  the  rate  and  with  regard  to  time  booking  on  a  particular  job, 
would  have  to  be  open  for  examination. 

Note. — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  shop  committee,  on  account  of 
its  cumbersomeness,  could  ever  handle  detail,  individual  rates,  ex- 
cept where  the  jobs  dealt  with  are  so  large  or  so  standardised  as  to 
make  the  number  of  rates  to  be  set  per  week  quite  small.  A  better 
plan  would  be  for  a  representative  of  the  workers,  preferably  paid 
by  them,  to  be  attached  to  the  rate-fixing  department  of  a  works,  to 
check  all  calculations,  and  to  look  after  the  workers'  interests  gen- 
erally. He  would  report  to  a  shop  committee,  whose  discussions 
with  the  management  would  then  be  limited  to  questions  of  principle. 

3.  Watching  the  Application  of  Special  Legislation,  Awards,  or 
Agreements — e.  g., 

Munitions  of  war  act,  dilution,   leaving  certificates,  etc. 
Recruiting,   exemptions. 

After-war  arrangements,  demobilisation  of  war  industries,  re- 
storation of  trade  union  conditions,  etc. 

4.  Total  Hours  of  Work 

To  discuss  any  proposed  change  in  the  length  of  the  standard 
week.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  workers'  committee  of 
an  individual  firm,  provided  the  change  were  within  the  stand- 
ards fixed  by  agreement  with  the  local  union  or  those  custom- 
ary in  the  trade. 

5.  New  Processes  or  Change  of  Process 

Where  the  management  desire  to  introduce  some  process 
which  will  throw  men  out  of  employment,  the  whole  position 
should  be  placed  before  a  shop  committee  to  let  the  necessity  be 
understood,  and  to  allow  it  to  discuss  how  the  change  may  be 
brought  about  with  the  least  hardship  to  individuals. 

6.  Grades  of  Worker  for  Types  of  Machine 

Due  to  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  machines,  and  to  the 
splitting  up  of  processes,  with  the  simplification  of  manipula- 
tion sometimes  entailed  thereby,  the  question  of  the  grade  of 
worker  to  be  employed  on  a  given  type  of  machine  continually 
arises.  Many  such  questions  are  so  general  as  to  be  the  subject 
of  trade  union  negotiation,  but  many  more  are  quite  local  to 
particular  firms.  For  either  kind  there  should  be  a  works  com- 
mittee within  the  works  to  deal  with  their  application  there. 

(b)    Grievances 

The  quick  ventilating  of  grievances  and  injustices  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  classes  of  men,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
securing  good   feeling.     The  provision  of  means  for  voicing 
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such  complaints  acts  also  as  a  check  to  petty  tyranny,  and  is  a 
valuable  help  to  the  higher  management  in  giving  an  insight 
into  what  is  going  on. 

A  shop  committee  provides  a  suitable  channel  in  such  cases 
as  the  following: — 

Alleged  petty  tyranny  by  foremen. 

Hard  cases  arising  out  of  too  rigid  application  of  rules,  etc. 
Alleged  mistakes  in  wages  or  piece  work  payments. 
Wrongful  dismissal,  e.g.,  for  alleged  disobediance,  etc.,  etc. 

In  all  cases  of  grievances  or  complaints  it  is  most  important 
that  the  body  bringing  them  should  be  of  sufficient  weight 
and  standing  to  speak  its  mind  freely. 

(c)  General  Shop  Conditions  and  Amenities 

On  all  those  questions  which  affect  the  community  life 
of  the  factory,  the  fullest  consultation  is  necessary,  and  con- 
siderable self-government  is  possible. 

The  following  indicate  the  kind  of  question: — 

1.  Shop  Rules 

Restriction  of  smoking. 
Tidiness,  cleaning  of  machines,  etc. 
Use  of  lavatories  and  cloakrooms. 
Provision,  care  and  type  of  overalls. 
Time-booking   arrangements. 
Wage-paying  arrangements,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Maintenance  of  Discipline 

It  should  be  possible  to  promote  such  a  spirit  in  a  works  that, 
not  only  could  the  workers  have  a  say  in  the  drawing  up  of  Shop 
Rules,  but  the  enforcing  of  them  could  also  be  largely  in  their  hands. 
This  would  be  particularly  desirable  with  regard  to: — 

Enforcing  good  time-keeping. 

Maintaining  tidiness. 

Use  of  lavatories  and  cloakrooms. 

Promoting  a  high  standard  of  general  behaviour,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Working  Conditions 

Meal  hours,  starting  and  stopping  times. 
Arrangements  for  holidays,  etc. 
Arrangement  of  shifts,  night  work,  etc. 

4.  Accidents  and  Sickness 

Safety  appliances  and  practices. 
Machine  guards,   etc. 
Administration  of  First  Aid. 
Rest  room  arrangements. 
Medical  examination  and  advice. 

5.  Dining  Service 

Consultation  re  requirements. 
Criticisms  of  and  suggestions  re  service. 
Control  of  discipline  and   behaviour. 
Seating  arrangements,  etc. 

6.  Shop  Comfort  and  Hygiene 

Suggestions    re    temperature,   ventilation,   washing   accommo- 
dation, drying  clothes,  etc. 

Provision  of  seats  at  work,  where  possible. 
Drinking  water  supply. 

7.  Benevolent  Work 

Shop   collections   for   charities   or   hard    cases    among    fellow 
workers. 

Sick  club,  convalescent  home,  etc. 
Saving  societies. 

(d)  General  Social  Amenities 

A  works  tends  to  become  a  centre  of  social  activities  having 
no  direct  connection  with  its  work,  for  example : — 

Works  picnics. 

Games,  e.  g.,  cricket,  football,  etc. 

Musical  societies. 

Etc.,  etc. 

These  should  all  be  organised  by  committees  of  the  workers 
and  not  by  the  management. 

2  Questions  on  Which  Joint  Discussion  Would 
Primarily  be  of  Advantage  to  the  Management 

In  this  group  are  those  questions  with  regard  to  which  there 
is  no  demand  put  forward  by  the  workers,  but  where  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  management  would 
be  desirable,  and  would  tend  to  ease  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  management.     The  institution  of  works  committees  would 


facilitate    discussion    and    explanation    in    the    following    in- 
stances : — 

(a)  Interpretation  of  Management  to  Workers 

In  any  case  of  new  rules  or  new  developments,  or  new 
workshop  policy,  there  is  always  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  rank  and  file  to  understand  what  the  management 
is  "getting  at."  However  well-meaning  the  change  may  be 
as  regards  the  workers,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  new  and  not 
understood  is  likely  to  lead  to  opposition.  If  the  best  use  is 
made  of  committees  of  workers,  such  changes,  new  develop- 
ments, etc.,  would  have  been  discussed,  and  explained  to  them, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  members  of  such 
committees  would  eventually  spread  a  more  correct  and  sym- 
pathetic version  of  the  management's  intentions  among  their 
fellow-workers  than  these  could  get  in  any  other  way. 

(b)  Education  in  Shop  Processes  and  Trade  Technique. 

The  knowledge  of  most  workers  is  limited  to  the  process 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  they  would  have  a  truer 
sense  of  industrial  problems  if  they  understood  better  the 
general  technique  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  concerned, 
and  the  relation  of  their  particular  process  to  others  in  the 
chain  of  manufacture  from  raw  material  to  finished  article. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  this  education  should  be  under- 
taken by  technical  schools,  but  their  work  in  this  respect  can 
only  be  of  a  general  nature,  leaving  still  a  field  for  detailed 
teaching  which  could  only  be  undertaken  in  connection  with 
an  individual  firm,  or  a  small  group  of  similar  firms.  Such 
education  might  well  begin  with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  workers,  though  if  found  feasible  it  should  not  stop 
there,  but  should  be  made  general  for  the  whole  works.  Any 
such  scheme  should  be  discussed  and  worked  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  workers,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  from  it. 

(c)  Promotion 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  filling  of  any  given 
vacancy  could  profitably  be  discussed  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  workers. 

In  connection  with  such  appointments  as  shop  foremen, 
where  the  position  is  filled  by  promoting  a  workman  or  "lead- 
ing hand,"  it  would  at  least  be  advisable  to  announce  the 
appointment  to  the  workers'  committee  before  making  it  gen- 
erally known.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  explain  why  a 
particular  choice  had  been  made.  This  would  be  indicated 
fairly  well  by  a  statement  of  the  qualities  which  the  manage- 
ment deemed  necessary  for  such  a  post,  thereby  tending  to 
head  off  some  of  the  jealous  disappointment  always  involved 
in  such  promotions,  especially  where  the  next  in  seniority  is 
not  taken. 

It  has  of  course  been  urged,  generally  by  extremists,  that 
workmen  should  choose  their  own  foremen  by  election,  but 
this  is  not  considered  practical  politics  at  present,  though  it 
may  become  possible  and  desirable  when  workers  have  had 
more  practice  in  the  exercise  of  self-management  to  the  limited 
degree  here  proposed. 

One  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  any  general  discussion  of 
promotions,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  parties  con- 
cerned, and  all  from  a  different  point  of  view.  For  example, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  foreman,  the  workers  are  concerned 
as  to  how  far  the  new  man  is  sympathetic  and  helpful,  and 
inspiring  to  work  for.  The  other  foremen  are  concerned 
with  how  far  he  is  their  equal  in  education  and  technical 
attainments,  social  standing,  length  of  service,  i.e.,  as  to 
whether  he  would  make  a  good  colleague.  The  manager  is 
concerned,  among  other  qualities,  with  his  energy,  loyalty  to 
the  firm,  and  ability  to  maintain  discipline.  Each  of  these 
three  parties  is  looking  for  three  different  sets  of  qualities, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  a  candidate  can  be  found  to  satisfy 
all.  Whose  views  then  should  carry  most  weight — the  men's, 
the  other  foremen's,  or  the  manager's? 

It  is  quite  certain,   however,   that  it  is  well  worth  while 
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making  some  attempt  to  secure  popular  understanding  and 
approval  of  appointments  made,  and  a  worker's  committee 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  this. 

It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any 
grade  with  all  the  others  in  that  grade.  For  example,  to 
discuss  with  all  shop  foremen  the  possible  candidates  to  fill 
a  vacancy  among  the  foremen.  This  is  probably  better  than 
no  discussion  at  all,  and  the  foremen  might  be  expected,  to 
some  extent,  to  reflect  the  feeling  among  their  men.  Here 
again,  the  establishing  of  any  such  scheme  might  well  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  committee  of  workers. 
(d)   Education  in  General  Business  Questions 

This  point  is  still  more  doubtful  than  the  preceding.  Em- 
ployers continually  complain  that  the  workers  do  not  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  and  the  risks  which  they,  as  em- 
ployers, have  to  carry,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  therefore 
to  take  some  steps  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  In  some  directions 
this  would  be  quite  feasible,  e.g.: 

1.  The  reasons  should  be  explained  and  discussed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  works  departments,  or  the  re-organisation  of 
existing  ones,  the  relation  of  the  new  arrangement  to  the  general 
manufacturing  policy  being  demonstrated. 


Some  kind  of  simplified  works  statistics  might  be  laid  before   a 
committee  of  workers.     For  example: 

Output. 

Cost  of  new  equipment  installed. 

Cost  of  tools  used  in  given  period. 

Cost  of  raw  material  consumed. 

Number   employed. 

Amount  of  bad  work  produced. 

Reports  of  activities  of  other  parts  of  the  business  might  be  laid 
before  them. 

(1)  From  the  commercial  side,  showing  the  difficulties  to  be 
met,   the   general   attitude   of  customers  to   the   firm,   etc. 

(2)  By  the  chief  technical  departments,  design  office,  labora- 
tory, etc.,  as  to  the  general  technical  developments  or  difficul- 
ties that  were  being  dealt  with.  Much  of  such  work  need  not 
be  kept  secret,  and  would  tend  to  show  the  workers  that  other 
factors  enter  into  the  production  of  economic  wealth  besides 
manual  labour. 

Simple  business  reports,  showing  general  trade  prospects,  might 
be  presented.  These  are  perhaps  most  difficult  to  give  in  any 
intelligible  form,  without  publishing  matter  which  every  man- 
agement would  object  to  showing.  Still,  the  attempt  would  be 
well  worth  making,  and  would  show  the  workers  how  narrow 
is  the  margin  between  financial  success  and  failure  on  which 
most  manufacturing  businesses  work.  Such  statistics  might,  per- 
haps, be  expressed  not  in  actual  amounts,  but  as  proportions  of 
the  wages  bill  for  the  same  period. 


SECTION  I] 


Types  of  Organisation 


HAVING  dealt  in  the  previous  section  with  the 
kinds  of  questions,  which,  judged  simply  by  their 
nature,  would  admit  of  joint  discussion  or 
handling,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what 
changes  are  needed  in  the  structure  of  business  management 
to  carry  out  such  proposals.  The  development  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery  presents  very  considerable  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  action  and  lack  of  executive  pre- 
cision which  almost  necessarily  accompany  democratic  organi- 
sation, and  which  it  is  the  express  object  of  most  business 
organisations  to  avoid. 

The  question  of  machinery  for  joint  discussion  and  action 
is  considered  in  this  section  in  three  aspects: — 

1 .  The  requirements  which  such  machinery  must  satisfy. 

2.  The   influence   of  various   industrial   conditions  on   the   type   of 
machinery  likely  to  be  adopted   in  particular  trades  or  works. 

3.  Some  detailed  suggestions  of  shop  committees  of  varying  scope. 

I.     Requirements  to  be  Satisfied 

(a)  Keeping  in  Touch  with  the  Trade  Unions 

It  is  obvious  that  no  works  committee  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  trade  union,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  by  the 
employer  to  use  it  in  this  way.  To  allay  any  trade  union 
suspicion  that  this  is  the  intention,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
shop  committee  links  up  with  the  trade  union  organisation, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  see  that  the  trade  union  is  represented 
in  some  fairly  direct  manner.  This  is  specially  important  for 
any  committee  dealing  with  wages,  piece  work  and  such  other 
working  conditions  as  are  the  usual  subject  of  trade  union 
action. 

In  the  other  direction,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  trade 
unionists  to  develop  some  means  of  working  shop  committees 
into  their  scheme  of  organisation,  otherwise  there  will  be  the 
danger  of  a  works  committee,  able  to  act  more  quickly  through 
being  on  the  spot,  usurping  the  place  of  the  local  district  com- 
mittee of  the  trade  unions. 
(Z>)  Representation  of  all  Grades 

The  desirability  of  having  all  grades  of  workers  represented 
on  works  committees  is  obvious,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
carry  out  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  distribution  of  labour 
in  most  works.  Thus,  it  is  quite  common  for  a  single  depart- 
ment, say  in  an  engineering  works,  to  contain  several  grades 


of  workers,  from  skilled  tradesmen  to  labourers,  and  possibly 
women.  These  grades  will  belong  to  different  unions,  and 
there  may  even  be  different,  and  perhaps  competing,  unions 
represented  in  the  same  grade.  Many  of  the  workers  also 
will  not  be  in  any  union  at  all. 

(c)  Touch  with  Management 

As  a  large  part  of  the  aim  of  the  whole  development  is  to 
give  the  workers  some  sense  of  management  problems  and 
point  of  view,  it  is  most  desirable  that  meetings  between  works 
committees  and  management  should  be  frequent  and  regular, 
and  not  looked  on  merely  as  means  of  investing  grievances  or 
deadlocks  when  they  arise.  The  works  committee  must  not 
be  an  accidental  excrescence  on  the  management  structure, 
but  must  be  worked  into  it  so  as  to  become  an  integral  part, 
with  real  and  necessary  functions. 

(d)  Rapidity  of  Action 

Delays  in  negotiations  between  employers  and  labour  are 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  latter.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  them.  Where  this  is  impossible, 
due  to  the  complication  of  the  questions  involved,  the  works 
committee  should  be  given  enough  information  to  convince 
it  of  this,  and  that  the  delay  is  not  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
shirk  the  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  attain  rapidity  of  action 
should  not  lead  to  haphazard  and  "scratch"  discussions  or 
negotiations.  These  will  only  result  in  confusion,  owing  to 
the  likelihood  that  some  of  those  who  ought  to  take  part  or 
be  consulted  over  each  question  will  be  left  out,  or  have  in- 
sufficient opportunity  for  weighing  up  the  matter.  The  pro- 
cedure for  working  with  or  through  works  committees  must, 
therefore,  be  definite  and  constitutional,  so  that,  everyone 
knows  how  to  get  a  grievance  or  suggestion  put  forward  for 
consideration,  and  everyone  concerned  will  be  sure  of  receiving 
due  notice  of  the  matter. 

The  procedure  must  not  be  so  rigid,  however,  as  to  pre- 
clude emergency  negotiations  to  deal  with  sudden  crises. 

2.     Influence  of  various  industrial  conditions  on 
the  type  of  organisation  of  Shop  Committees 

There  is  no  one  type  of  shop  committee  that  will  suit  all 
conditions.  Some  industries  can  develop  more  easily  in  one 
direction   and   some   in   another,   and    in   this   subsection   are 
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pointed  out  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  influence 
this. 

(a)  Type  of  Labor 

The  constitution  of  works  committees,  or  the  scheme  of 
committees,  which  will  suitably  represent  the  workers  of  any 
particular  factory,  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  to 
which  different  trades  and  different  grades  of  workers  are 
involved. 

In  the  simplest  kind  of  works,  where  only  one  trade  or 
craft  is  carried  out,  the  workers,  even  though  of  different 
degrees  of  skill,  would  probably  all  be  eligible  for  the  same 
trade  union.  In  such  a  case  a  purely  trade  union  organisa- 
tion, but  based  of  course  on  works  departments,  would  meet 
most  of  the  requirements,  and  would  probably,  in  fact,  be 
already  in  existence. 

In  many  works,  however,  at  least  in  the  engineering  in- 
dustry, a  number  of  different  "trades"  are  carried  on.  For 
instance,  turning,  automatic  machine  operating,  blacksmith- 
ing,  pattern-making,  foundry  work,  etc.  Many  of  these 
trades  are  represented  by  the  same  trade  union,  though  the 
interests  of  the  various'  sections  are  often  antagonistic,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  turners  and  automatic  machine  operators.  Some 
of  the  other  trades  mentioned  belong  to  different  unions  al- 
together. In  addition  to  these  "tradesmen,"  will  be  found 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  For  the  most  part  these 
will  belong  to  no  union,  though  a  few  may  belong  to  labouring 
unions  which,  however,  have  no  special  connection  with  the 
engineering  unions.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  may  be 
women  whose  position  in  relation  to  men's  unions  is  still  un- 
certain, and  some  of  whose  interests  will  certainly  be  opposed 
to  those  of  some  of  the  men. 

The  best  way  of  representing  all  these  different  groups  will 
depend  on  their  relative  proportion  and  distribution  in  any 
given  works.  Where  women  are  employed  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  it  will  probably  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  rep- 
resented independently  of  the  men.  For  the  rest  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  kinds  of  works  commit- 
tees: one  representing  trade  unionists  as  such,  chosen  for  con- 
venience by  departments,  the  other  representing  simply  works 
departments.  The  first  would  deal  with  wages  and  the  type 
of  question  usually  forming  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
employers  and  trade  unions.  The  other  would  deal  with  all 
other  workshop  conditions.  The  first,  being  based  on  trade 
unions,  would  automatically  take  account  of  distinctions  be- 
tween different  trades  and  different  grades,  whereas  the  sec- 
ond would  be  dealing  with  those  questions  in  which  such  dis- 
tinctions do  not  matter  very  much. 

(b)  Stability  and  Regularity  of  Employment 

Where  work  is  of  an  irregular  or  seasonal  nature  and  work- 
ers are  constantly  being  taken  on  and  turned  off,  only  the  very 
simplest  kind  of  committee  of  workers  would  be  possible.  In 
such  industries  probably  nothing  but  a  trade  union  organiza- 
tion within  the  works  would  be  possible.  This  would  draw 
its  strength  from  the  existence  of  the  trade  union  outside, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  largely  independent  of  trade  fluc- 
tuations, and  would  be  able  to  reconstitute  the  works  commit- 
tee as  often  as  necessary,  thus  keeping  it  in  existence,  even 
should  most  of  the  previous  members  have  been  discharged 
through  slackness. 

(c)  Elaboration  of  Management  Organisation 

The  extent  to  which  management  functions  can  be  dele- 
gated, or  management  questions  and  policy  be  discussed  with 
the  workers  depends  very  largely  on  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness with  which  the  management  itself  is  organised.  Where 
this  is  haphazard  and  management  consists  of  a  succession  of 
emergencies,  only  autocratic  control  is  possible,  being  the  only 
method  which  is  quick-acting  and  mobile  enough.  There- 
fore, the  better  organised  and  more  constitutional  (in  the 
sense  of  having  known  rules  and  procedures)  the  manage- 
ment is,  the  more  possible  is  it  for  policy  to  be  discussed  with 
the  workers. 


3.    Some  Schemes  Suggested 

The  following  suggestions  for  shop  organizations  of  workers 
are  intended  to  form  one  scheme.     Their  individual  value, 
however,  does  not  depend  on  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  each  being  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
(a)  Shop  Stewards  Committee 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  sub-section,  in  a  factory  where 
the  trade  union  is  strong,  there  will  probably  be  a  shop  stew- 
ards or  trade  union  committee  already  in  existence.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  committee  of  workers  only,  elected  generally  by 
the  trade  union  members  in  the  works,  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests and  to  conduct  negotiations  for  them  with  the  man- 
agement. Sometimes  the  stewards  carry  out  other  purely 
trade  union  work,  such  as  collecting  subscriptions,  obtaining 
new  members,  explaining  union  rules,  etc.  Such  a  committee 
is  the  most  obvious  and  simplest  type  of  works  committee,  and 
where  the  composition  of  the  shop  is  simple,  i.e.,  mainly  one 
trade,  with  no  very  great  differences  in  grade,  a  shop  stewards 
committee  could  deal  with  many  of  the  questions  laid  down 
as  suitable  for  joint  handling. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  shop  stewards  commit- 
tee can,  or  should,  cover  the  full  range  of  workers'  activities, 
except  in  the  very  simplest  type  of  works.  The  mere  fact 
that,  as  a  purely  trade  union  organisation,  it  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  wages  and  piece-work  questions,  will  tend  to  in- 
troduce an  atmosphere  of  bargaining,  which  would  make  the 
discussion  of  more  general  questions  very  difficult.  Further, 
such  a  committee  would  be  likely  to  consider  very  little  else 
than  the  interests  of  the  trade  union,  or  of  themselves  as  trade 
unionists.  While  this  is  no  doubt  quite  legitimate  as  regards 
such  questions  as  wages,  the  more  general  questions  of  work- 
shop amenities  should  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  works  as  a  community  in  which  the  workers  have  com- 
mon interests  with  the  management  in  finding  and  maintain- 
ing the  best  conditions  possible.  Moreover,  in  many  shops, 
where  workers  of  widely  differing  grades  and  trades  are  em- 
ployed, a  shop  stewards  committee  is  not  likely  to  represent 
truly  the  whole  of  the  workers,  but  only  the  better  organised 
sections. 

The  shop  stewards  committee,  in  the  engineering  trade  at 
least,  is  fairly  certain  to  constitute  itself  without  any  help 
from  the  management.  The  management  should  hasten  to 
recognise  it,  and  give  it  every  facility  for  carrying  on  its  busi- 
ness, and  should  endeavor  to  give  it  a  recognised  status  and 
to  impress  it  with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  would  probably  be  desirable  that  shop  stewards  should 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  rather  than  by  show  of  hands  in 
open  meeting,  in  order  that  the  most  responsible  men  may  be 
chosen,  and  not  merely  the  loudest  talkers  or  the  most  popu- 
lar. It  seems  better,  also,  that  stewards  should  be  elected 
for  a  certain  definite  term,  instead  of  holding  office,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  now,  until  they  resign,  leave  the  firm,  or 
are  actually  deposed.  The  shop  stewards  committee,  being 
primarily  a  workers'  and  trade  union  affair,  both  these  points 
are  outside  the  legitimate  field  of  action  of  the  management. 
The  latter's  willingness  to  recognize  and  work  through  the 
committee  should,  however,  confer  some  right  to  make  sug- 
gestions even  in  such  matters  as  these. 

The  facilities  granted  by  the  management  might  very  well 
include  a  room  on  the  works  premises  in  which  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  a  place  to  keep  papers,  etc.  If  works  conditions 
make  it  difficult  for  the  stewards  to  meet  out  of  work  hours, 
it  would  be  well  to  allow  them  to  hold  committee  meetings  in 
working  hours  at  recognised  times.  The  management  should 
also  arrange  periodic  joint  meetings  with  the  committee,  to 
enable  both  sides  to  bring  forward  matters  of  discussion. 

The  composition  of  the  joint  meeting  between  the  commit- 
tee of  shop  stewards  and  the  management  is  worth  considering 
shortly.  In  the  conception  here  set  forth  the  shop  stewards 
committee  is  a  complete  entity  by  itself;  it  is  not  merely  the 
workers'  section  of  some  larger  composite  committee  of  man- 
agement and  workers.     The  joint  meetings  are  rather  in  the 
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nature  of  a  standing  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment for  receiving  deputations  from  the  workers.  For  this 
purpose  the  personnel  of  the  management  section  need  not  be 
fixed,  but  could  well  be  varied  according  to  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed.  It  should  always  include,  however,  the  highest 
executive  authority  concerned  with  the  works.  For  the  rest, 
there  might  be  the  various  departmental  managers,  and,  some- 
times, some  of  the  foremen.  As  the  joint  meeting  is  not  an 
instrument  of  management,  taking  decisions  by  vote,  the  num- 
ber of  the  management  contingent  does  not  really  matter 
beyond  assuring  that  all  useful  points  of  view  are  repre- 
sented. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  desirability 
of  regular  joint  meetings,  as  against  ad  hoc  meetings  called 
to  discuss  special  grievances.  According  to  the  first  plan, 
each  side  becomes  used  to  meeting  the  other  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  say  once  a  month,  when  no  special  issue  is  at 
stake,  and  no  special  tension  is  in  the  air.  Each  can  hardly 
fail  to  absorb  something  of  the  other's  point  of  view.  At  a 
special  ad  hoc  meeting,  on  the  other  hand,  each  side  is  apt  to 
regard  as  its  business,  not  the  discussion  of  a  question  on  its 
merits,  but  simply  the  making  out  of  a  case.  And  the  fact 
that  a  meeting  is  called  specially  means  that  expectations  of 
results  are  raised  among  the  other  workers,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  allow  the  necessary  time  or  number  of  meetings 
for  the  proper  discussion  of  a  complicated  question. 

Where  women  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  along 
with  men,  the  question  of  their  representation  by  stewards 
becomes  important.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  how  this 
situation  can  best  be  met.  If  they  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship of  the  same  trades  unions  as  the  men,  the  shop  stewards 
committee  might  consist  of  representatives  of  both.  But,  con- 
sidering the  situation  which  will  arise  after  the  war,  when 
the  interests  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  will  often  be  op- 
posed, this  solution  does  not  seem  very  promising  at  present. 

Another  plan  would  be  for  a  separate  women's  shop  stew- 
ards committee  to  be  formed,  which  would  also  meet  the 
management  periodically  and  be,  in  fact,  a  duplicate  of  the 
men's  organization.  It  would  probably  also  hold  periodic 
joint  meetings  with  the  men's  committee,  to  unify  their  poli- 
cies as  far  as  possible.  This  plan  is  somewhat  cumbersome, 
but  seems  to  be  the  only  one  feasible  at  present  on  account  of 
the  divergence  of  interest  and  the  very  different  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  organisation  of  men  and  women. 

(b)   Social  Union 

Some  organisation  for  looking  after  recreation  is  in  exist- 
ence in  many  works,  and  if  not,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  institution  of  such  a  body  as  the  social  union  here  described. 

Although  the  purpose  which  calls  together  the  members 
of  a  works  community  is,  of  course,  not  the  fostering  of  so- 
cial life  and  amenities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  members  of  such 
communities  do  attain  a  fuller  life  and  more  satisfaction  from 
their  association  together,  when  common  recreation  is  added  to 
common  work.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  against  such  a 
development  of  community  life  in  industiy,  that  it  is  better 
for  people  to  get  away  from  their  work  and  to  meet  quite  an- 
other set  in  their  leisure  times.  This  is  no  doubt  true  enough, 
but  the  number  of  people  who  take  advantage  of  it  is  probably 
very  much  less  than  would  be  affected  by  social  activities  con- 
nected with  the  works.  The  development  of  such  activities 
will,  in  consequence,  almost  certainly  have  more  effect  in 
spreading  opportunities  for  fuller  life  than  it  will  have  in  re- 
stricting them.  Moreover,  if  the  works  is  a  large  one,  the 
differences  in  outlook  between  the  various  sections  are  perhaps 
quite  as  great  as  can  be  met  with  outside.  For  this  reason 
the  cardinal  principle  for  such  organisations  is  to  mix  up  the 
different  sections  and  grades,  especially  the  works  and  the 
office  departments. 

The  sphere  of  the  social  union  includes  all  activities  other 
than  those  affecting  the  work  for  which  the  firm  is  organised. 
This  sphere  being  outside  the  work  of  the  firm,  the  organisa- 


tion should  be  entirely  voluntary  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers,  though  the  management  may  well  provide  facilities 
such  as  rooms  and  playing  fields. 

Two  main  schemes  of  organisation  are  usual.  In  the 
first  a  general  council  is  elected  by  the  members,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, by  all  the  employes,  irrespective  of  department  or  grade. 
This  council  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  the  social 
union,  holds  the  funds,  and  undertakes  the  starting  and  su- 
pervising of  smaller  organisations  for  specific  purposes.  Thus, 
for  each  activity  a  club  or  society  would  be  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  council.  The  clubs  would  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  make  their  own  detail  arrangements. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  social  union  should  be  self- 
supporting  as  far  as  running  expenses  go,  and  should  not  be 
subsidized  by  the  management,  as  is  sometimes  done.  A  small 
subscription  should  be  paid  weekly  by  every  member,  such 
subscription  admitting  them  to  any  or  all  clubs.  The  funds 
should  be  held  by  the  council,  and  spent  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  clubs,  not  according  to  the  subscriptions 
traceable  to  the  membership  of  each.  This  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  making  the  finances  of  each  club  self-supporting,  since 
it  emphasizes  the  "community"  feeling,  is  very  simple,  and 
enables  some  forms  of  recreation  to  be  carried  on  which  could 
not  possibly  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves. 

The  second  general  type  of  social  union  organisation  in- 
volves making  the  clubs  themselves  the  basis.  Each  levies  its 
own  subscriptions  and  pays  its  own  expenses,  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  clubs  form  a  council  for  general  management. 
This  is  a  less  desirable  arrangement  because  each  member  of 
the  council  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  there  only  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  club,  rather  than  the  whole.  The  starting 
of  new  activities  is  also  less  easy  than  under  the  first  scheme. 

(c)  Welfare  Committee 

The  two  organisations  suggested  so  far,  viz.,  shop  stewards 
committee  and  social  union,  do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of 
functions  outlined  in  Section  I.  In  considering  how  much  of 
that  field  still  remains  to  be  covered,  it  is  simplest  first  to  mark 
off,  mentally,  the  sphere  of  the  social  union,  viz.,  social  ac- 
tivities outside  working  hours.  This  leaves  clear  the  real 
problem,  viz.,  all  the  questions  affecting  the  work  and  the 
conditions  of  work  of  the  firm.  These  are  then  conceived  as 
falling  into  two  groups.  First  there  are  those  questions  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  workers  may  be  opposed  to  those 
of  the  employer.  These  are  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
wage  and  piece  rates,  penalties  for  spoiled  work,  etc.  With 
regard  to  these,  discussion  is  bound  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
bargaining,  and  these  are  the  field  for  the  shop  stewards  com- 
mittee, negotiating  by  means  of  the  periodical  joint  meetings 
with  the  management. 

There  remains,  however,  a  second  class  of  question,  in 
which  there  is  no  clash  of  interest  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. These  are  concerned  mainly  with  regulating  the 
"community  life"  of  the  works,  and  include  all  questions  of 
general  shop  conditions  and  amenities,  and  the  more  purely 
educational  matters.  For  dealing  with  this  group  a  com- 
posite committee  of  management  and  workers,  here  called  the 
Welfare  Committee,  is  suggested. 

This  would  consist  of  two  parts: 

1.  Representatives  elected  by  workers. 

2.  Nominees  of  the  management. 

The  elected  side  might  well  represent  the  offices,  both  tech- 
nical and  clerical,  as  well  as  the  works,  and  members  would 
be  elected  by  departments,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
various  grades.  Where  women  are  employed  it  would  prob- 
ably be  desirable  for  them  to  elect  separate  representatives.  If 
they  are  in  departments  by  themselves,  this  would  naturally 
happen.  If  the  departments  are  mixed,  the  men  and  women 
of  such  departments  would  each  send  representatives. 

The  trade  union  or  unions  most  concerned  with  the  work 
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of  the  firm  should  be  represented  in  some  fairly  direct  way. 
This  might  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways : 

1 .  If  a  shop  stewards  committee  exists,  it  might  be  asked  to  send 
one    or    more    representatives. 

2.  Or  each  of  the  main  trade  unions  represented  in  the  works 
might  elect  one  or  more  representatives  to  represent  their 
members  as  trade  unionists. 

The  management  section  should  contain,  in  general,  the 
highest  members  of  the  management  who  concern  themselves 
with  the  running  of  the  works;  it  would  be  no  use  to  have 
here  men  in  subordinate  positions,  as  much  of  the  discussion 
would  deal  with  matters  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, the  opportunity  for  the  higher  management  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  workers  would  be  too  important  to  miss.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  need  for  the  workers'  sec- 
tion of  the  welfare  committee  to  meet  separately,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  if  thought  desirable.  In  any  case 
a  good  many  questions  can  be  handed  over  by  the  joint  meet- 
ing to  sub-committees  for  working  out,  and  such  sub-commit- 
tees can,  where  desirable,  consist  entirely  of  workers. 


It  may  be  urged  that  the  welfare  committee  is  an  unneces- 
sary complication,  and,  either  that  its  work  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  shop  stewards  committee  or  that  the  work  of  both 
could  be  handled  by  a  single  composite  shop  committee  of 
management  and  workers.  In  practice,  however,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  workers  sitting  separately  to  consider  those  inter- 
ests that  are,  or  appear  to  be,  opposed,  with  regular  deputa- 
tions to  the  management,  and  a  composite  committee  of  work- 
ers and  management  sitting  together  to  discuss  identical  in- 
terests would  seem  the  best  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

Everything  considered,  therefore,  there  seems,  in  many 
works  at  least,  to  be  a  good  case  for  the  institution  of  both 
organizations,  that  of  the  shop  stewards  and  that  of  the  wel- 
fare committee.  The  conditions  making  the  latter  desirable 
and  possible  would  seem  to  be: — 

1.  A  management  sufficiently  methodical  and  constitutional  to 
make    previous   discussion    of    developments    feasible. 

2.  The  conditions  of  employment  fairly  stable. 

3.  The  trades  and  grades  included  in  the  shop  so  varied  and  in- 
termixed as  to  make  representation  by  a  committee  of  trade 
union  shop  stewards  incomplete. 


SECTION  III 


Summary  and  Conclusions  of  Sections  I  and  II 


GATHERING  together  the  views  and  suggestions 
made  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  felt  that  three 
separate  organizations  within  the  works  are  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  workers  in  the  highly  de- 
veloped and  elaborate  organisms  which  modern  factories  tend 
to  become. 

It  is  not  sufficient  criticism  of  such  a  proposal  to  say  that 
it  is  too  complicated.  Modern  industry  is  complicated  and 
the  attempt  to  introduce  democratic  ideas  into  its  governance 
will  necessarily  make  it  more  so.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
scheme  need  not  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  For  any  trade  or 
firm  fortunate  enough  to  operate  under  simpler  conditions 
than  those  here  assumed,  only  such  of  the  suggestions  need  be 
accepted  as  suit  its  case. 

The  scope  of  the  three  committees  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

(a)   Shop   Stewards   Committee 

Sphere.     Controversial    questions   where   interests   of   employer 

and   worker   are   apparently   opposed. 
Constitution.     Consists  of  trade   unionist   workers   elected   by 
works  departments. 

Sits  by  itself,  but  has  regular  meetings  with  the  manage- 
ment. 
Examples  of   Questions   Dealt  With: 
Wage  and  piece  rates. 

The  carrying  out  of  trade   union   agreements. 
Negotiations   re    application    of   legislation   to   the   workers 
represented,   e.  g.,  dilution,   exemption   from  recruiting. 

The  carrying  out  of  national  agreements  re  restoration  of 
trade  union  conditions,  demobilisation  of  war  industries,  etc. 
Introduction   of   new    processes. 
Ventilation  of  grievances  re  any  of  above. 
Etc.,    etc. 


(b)  Welfare  Committee 

Sphere.     "Community"  questions,  where  there  is  no  clash  be- 
tween   interests   of  employer   and  worker. 
Constitution.     Composite     committee     of     management     and 
workers,  with  some  direct  representation   of  trade  unions. 

Sits  as  one  body,  with  some  questions  relegated  to  sub-com- 
mittees, consisting  either  wholly  of  workers  or  of  workers  and 
management,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Examples  of  Questions   Dealt  With: 
Shop  rules. 

Such   working   conditions    as    starting   and    stopping   times, 
meal  hours,  night  shift  arrangements,  etc. 
Accident  and  sickness  arrangements. 
Shop  comfort  and  hygiene. 

Benevolent    work    such    as    collections    for    charities,    hard 
cases  of  illness  or  accident  among  the  workers. 
Education  schemes: 
Trade  technique. 
New   works   developments. 
Statistics  of  works  activity. 
Business    outlook. 
Promotions — explanation   and,  if  possible,  consultation. 
Ventilation  of  grieves  re  any  of  above. 

(c)  Social    Union 

Sphere,     Social  amenities,  mainly  outside  working  hours. 
Constitution.     Includes  any  or  all  grades  of  management  and 
workers. 

Governing  body  elected  by  members  irrespective  of  trade, 
grade,   or   sex. 
Examples  of  activities: 

Institution    of    clubs    for    sports— cricket,    football,    swim- 
ming, etc. 

Recreative  societies — orchestral,  choral,  debating,  etc. 
Arranging  social  events — picnics,  dances,   etc. 
Provision  of  games,  library,  etc.,  for  use  in  meal  hours. 
Administration   of  club   rooms. 


This  supplement  reprinted  together  with  comments  by  the  author  on  difficulties  revealed  in 
instituting  a  scheme  of  shop  committees  on  the  general  lines  described,  will  be  reprinted  by  the 
Survey  in  pamphlet  form. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
Bona  in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  9S  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
genl  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

strengthen   America   Campaign,   Charles   Stelzlc. 

mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Spee-,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
wai-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— T.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-pTin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas. ; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visi's,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Coi.ducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;    Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
lieid  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq„ 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
the    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood   E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
■ — Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

■ — Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Tean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New   York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bui 
letins  sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectariap. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave  , 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labot. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,'  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health.  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;   H.   S.   Braucher,  sec'y. 
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NEW  FICTION 
THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

Bv  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ, 
Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Ca- 
thedral." Net,  $1.90 

First  ed.  exhausted,  2nd  ready  Sept. 
20.     3d  on  press. 

Authorized  Translation  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan. 

"Powerful  and  masterful  .  .  .  al- 
together successful  ...  by  Spain's 
greatest  novelist." — New  York  Sun. 

"So  far  the  distinguished  novel  of  the 
war.  Senor  Ibanez  sees  it  through  eyes 
that  are  world  wide  in  their  sweep  and 
with  a  mind  that  is  very  pitiful  and 
human."  ■ — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"A  great  novel,  one  of  the  three  or 
four  outstanding  novels  of  the  war,  rich 
and  varied  in  scene,  human  in  its  char- 
acterization, and,  above  all,  refreshing- 
ly straightforward  and  conclusive  on 
the  subject  of  the  Germans  and  their 
methods  of  warfare." — The  Globe,  New 
York. 

A  DREAMER  UNDER  ARMS 
By  F.  G.  HURRELL.  Net,  $1.50 

A  delicate,  sympathetic  story  of  a 
beautiful  and  sensitive  nature  groping 
and  growing  through  life  at  the  front 
into  a  fine  sense  of  the  purpose  of 
the  war. 

SALT,  or  the  Education  of 
Griffith  Adams 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS.  Third 
Edition.  Net,  $1.50 

"This  book  is  assuredly  one  that  must 
be  very  seriously  reckoned  with  among 
the   important   fiction  of   today." — New 
York  Tribune. 
UNDER  FIRE 
By  HENRI  BARBUSSE.      Net,  $1.50 

Translated  by  Fitzwater  Wray. 

"All  I  have  heard  discussing  it  are 
agreed  on  its  literary  beauty,  and  its 
tremendously  real  significance.  It  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  have  written  a  ro- 
mance from  which  history  will  borrow." 
— Edmond  Rostand. 
POEMS   OF   RARE  BEAUTY 

LANTERNS  IN  GETHSEMANE 

By  WILLARD  WATTLES.   Net,  $1,50 
Verse  of  such  rare  and  touching  beauty 
as  to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  actual 
nearness  to  a  divinely  human  Christ. 

Important  French  Manuals 
SOLDIERS'  SPOKEN  FRENCH 

By  HELENE  CROSS.  Net,  60c 

Most  widely  adopted  of  all  the  French 
manuals  used  by  army  instructors. 
FRENCH  IN  A  NUTSHELL 
By  JEAN  LEEMAN.  Net,  $1.00 

Compact,  handy,  adequate  for  all  or- 
dinary immediate  needs. 


Send  for  a  complete  list  of  the  twen- 
ty or  more  volumes  in 
DUTTON'S   MODERN    LANGUAGE 
SERIES 

if  you  want  practical  manuals;  adapted 
to  any  special  need. 


JUST   READY 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  PROGRESS 

By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P. 

The  author  outlines  from  the  economic  standpoint  the  main  lines  along  which  a  rise 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  "pleasureable  life"  may  be  hoped  for.  He  examines  in 
turn  Education,  Labor,  Land,  Capital,  Commerce  and  Population.  Net,  $5.00 

CREATIVE  IMPULSE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  HELEN  MAROT. 

The  big  idea  underlying  this  is,  "How  can  America's  war-awakened  industrial  effi- 
ciency be  maintained  in  peace  times  without  Prussianizing  the  workers?''     It  is  vital. 

Net,  $1.50 

A  VILLAGE  IN  PICARDY 

By  RUTH  GAINES,  Author  of  "Treasure  Flower,"  etc.     Introduction  by  WILLIAM 
ALLEN   NEILSON,  President  of  Smith  College. 

A  simple,  direct,  notably  charming  account  of  a  rehabilitation  work  in  France,  of  so 
great  a  value  that  probably  no  later  work  of  the  kind  will  be  undertaken  without  refer- 
ence to  this  record  of  what  was  there  done  and  learned  by  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 
in  France.  Net,  $1.50 

AMERICAN  PROBLEMS  OF  RECON- 

>  j  RIJC1  ION     Their  Economic  and  Financial  Aspects. 

ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN,  of  the  Council  of  General  Defence,  Editor;  Foreword 
by  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Contributors  to  this  symposium  are  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
Chari.es  M.  Schwab,  and  other  of  the  best  known  economic  and  financial  experts  of  the 
United  States.  In  press 

GIRLS'  CLUBS 

Their  Organization  and  Management.     By  HELEN  J.   FERRIS. 

The  Girls'  Work  Department  of  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
recommends  this  book  as  an  invaluable  help  to  club  workers.  It  covers  the  conduct  of 
clubs  for  all  ends,  patriotic  service,  education,  athletic  development,  dramatics,  and  the 
purely  social.    Very  valuable.  Net,  $2.00 

THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  WITHIN 

By  ****,  an  Anonymous  but  qualified  author.  Net,  $5.00 

These  revelations  of  the  sinister  activities  of  the  Kaiser  in  regard  to  the  Balkans, 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  explain  much  that  has  been  hitherto  confused.  The  absorbing  narra- 
tive has  been,  since  soon  after  its  first  issue,  entirely  unobtainable  in  this  country. 

THE  SILENT  WATCHERS 

By  BENNET  COPPLESTONE,  Author  of  "The  Lost  Naval  Papers." 

A  fascinating  account,  stimulating  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  the  deeds  of  the 
vast  unsleeping  British  navy.  The  author's  sources  of  information  are  the  highest  and 
his  narrative  power  most  unusual.  Net,  $2.00 

FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO 

A  History  of  My  Early  Life  by  W.  H.  HUDSON.  Net,  $2.50 

Fascinating  personal  anecdotal  reminiscences  of  the  great  naturalist.  The  reader 
follows  from  scene  to  scene  with  all  the  zest  of  tracing  a  blazed  trail  in  new  and  pic- 
turesque coi.  iry.  The  restful  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  but  one  element  in  its  very 
great  charm. 

MAN'S  SUPREME  INHERITANCE 

By    F.    MATTHIAS    ALEXANDER.  Net,  $2.00 

With  an  Introductory  Word  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  feels  that  the  author's 
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MAX  EASTMAN 

summing  up  for  the  defense  in  the  second  Masses  trial  last  week,  said  to  the  jury — 

On  Free  Speech 

"I  do  not  ignore  the  right  of  a  state  to  pass  extraordinary  laws  in  an  emergency. 
I  do  not  ignore  the  right  of  a  government  to  defend  its  armies  with  a  military  and  war  time 
censorship.  I  am  not  a  bigoted  or  fanatical  advocate  of  the  mere  abstract  principle  of  free 
speech.  I  simply  say  that  when  a  government  avails  itself  of  this  right  of  war-time  censor- 
ship in  order  to  suppress  and  whip  into  jail  as  criminals  the  candid  and  sincere  spokesmen  of 
a  political  minority  which  is  opposed  to  its  policies,  then  that  government  is  violating  not  only  the 
principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution  but  the  spirit  and  the  principle  of  free  government  as 
they  have  existed  from  the  beginning." 

On  the  St.  Louis  Resolution 

"I  venture  to  predict  that  the  St.  Louis  resolution  will  live,  and  will  occupy  a  place  in  the 
soberly- written  history  of  these  times  not  without  tranquil  honor.  And  as  a  member  of  the  party 
that  adopted  it,  and  as  an  American  citizen  who  still  dares  to  believe  in  his  rights,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  telling  you  that  I  endorsed  that  resolution.  ...  I  had  no  hand  in  writing  the  St.  Louis 
resolution,  and  it  contains  modes  of  statement  that  would  not  be  mine.  But  as  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  it  proclaimed  with  courage  in  a  time  of  stress,  they  are  my  principles."   .    .    . 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  the  better  part  of  my  life,  if  my  principles  have 
brought  me  to  it.  I  have  decided,  after  experimenting  a  little  in  the  inside  of  my  own  mind  and 
heart,  that  I  am  more  afraid  to  betray  those    principles." 

The  Jury  Voted  Eight  to  Four  for  Acquittal 

This  amazing  three-hour  speech, — a  masterly  legal   argument,  a  primer  of  inter- 
national socialism,  a  dramatic  revelation  of  one  man's  faith,  will  be  printed  in 
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War  Brought  Home  to  New  Jersey 

The  Human  Side  of  the  Munitions   Tragedy 
and  Some  of  the  Underlying  Problems  of  Relief 

By  Edward  T.  Devinc 


THE  assistant  district-attorney,  whose  home  in  South 
Amboy  had  suffered  like  others  in  the  disaster  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  came  into  the  town  on  Sunday  on  a  special 
pass — not  to  look  after  his  home,  but  to  see  the 
coroner  and  his  gruesome  charge  of  charred  fragments  of 
bodies,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  everything  possible  was 
being  done  to  identify  the  victims.  The  assistant  district-at- 
torney and  the  assistant  coroner  were  old  friends,  of  course, 
and  called  each  other  by  their  first  names ;  but  it  was  not  as 
fellow-officials  or  as  old  friends  that  they  greeted  and  parted 
from  each  other.  "You  see,  I  came  over  for  the  Red  Cross," 
said  the  assistant  district-attorney.  "You  know  what  they 
are.  They  want  to  get  word  to  the  families."  "Sure,"  said 
the  coroner,  "tell  them  we  are  going  to  box  these  bodies 
now  and  hold  them  until  Tuesday,  and  that  we  will  give  the 
Red  Cross  women  every  bit  of  information  we've  got." 

Such  is  the  place  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  gained 
by  its  war  work  and  its  work  in  disasters.  It  is  not  merely  a 
relief  agency  competing  with  others,  but  the  whole  nation 
mobilized  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  public  officials,  hospitals, 
relief  societies,  the  press,  and  other  organs  of  community 
action  taking  their  appropriate  place. 

The  explosions  in  the  Gillespie  shell-loading  plant  at  Mor- 
gan, near  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  night,  Saturday  and 
Saturday  night  of  last  week  do  not  rank  among  the  world's 
great  disasters,  but  they  are  a  tragic  re- 
minder   that    carrying    on    war    ranks 
among   the    dangerous    occupations    and 
that  the  warnings  of  the  experts  as  to 
necessary  precautions  in  the  handling  of 
TNT  have  not  been  unnecessary. 

South  Amboy,  when  I  saw  it  Satur- 
day evening,  was  empty  except  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  It  had  been  evacuated 
in  the  same  way  and  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  many  a  French  and  Italian 
town  whenever  a  German  or  Austrian 
offensive  was  drawing  near.  There  were 
a  few  people  left.  There  always  are. 
An  old  woman  refusing  to  leave  because 
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of  her  rheumatism,  or  her  pets,  or  an  obstinate  love  of  home, 
is  a  very  familiar  problem  for  Red  Cross  workers  and  soldiers 
on  the  western  front.  She  was  in  evidence  in  South  Amboy. 
At  eight  o'clock  two  women  remained.  One,  with  her  brother, 
intelligent  and  dignified  native  Americans,  preferring  to  re- 
main, nevertheless  yielded  to  the  persuasive  pleading  of  a 
circuit  judge  and  the  sergeant  of  the  Home  Guards.  The 
other,  whose  son  refused  to  go  away  from  the  house,  remained 
with  him,  triumphant  to  the  last  over  all  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  blandishments. 

The  houses  were  not  flat,  as  we  had  been  assured  all  the 
way  from  Newark  that  they  would  be ;  but  their  windows  and 
doors  were  shattered,  plaster  broken,  chimneys  down  or  unsafe. 
Lights  were  out,  of  course,  and  business  houses  gaping  open. 
Churches  were  badly  injured,  but  water  mains  and  sewers 
were  intact.  The  orders  that  houses  should  not  be  occupied, 
and  that  any  one  who  was  allowed  in  town  at  all  should  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  rather  than  on  the  sidewalk,  re- 
sponding to  a  sentinel's  challenge  at  every  block,  were  amply 
justified  by  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  by  the  known  and 
possible  dangers  from  the  continuing  explosions.  The  number 
of  the  dead  was  still  unknown  and  probably  forever  will  be. 
Injured  persons  had  been  already  distributed  to  hospitals  in 
Plainfield,  Lakewood,  Perth  Amboy,  and  other  towns;  and 
refugees  everywhere  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  with  the 
largest  number  at  Elizabeth. 

South  Amboy  lies  across  the  southern- 
most part  of  lower  New  York  bay,  sep- 
arated from  Staten  Island  by  Arthur 
Kill,  united  to  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  by  a 
ferry  across  this  kill,  long  familiar  to 
motorists  as  a  convenient  route  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  estuary  of  the  Raritan  river  sep- 
arates the  point  on  which  South  Amboy 
stands  from  Perth  Amboy  to  the  north, 
and  a  long  bridge,  unharmed  by  the  ex- 
plosions, crosses  the  river.  It  is  not  a 
mushroom  war  munitions  town.  The 
DuPonts  had   a  plant  there  before   the 
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war;  but  essentially  it  is  a  Pennsylvania  railway  coal  transfer 
point.  This  has  been  its  chief  industry,  and  as  long  ago  as 
when  the  last  United  States  census  was  taken  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  over  seven  thousand. 

Some  of  the  Sufferers 

Naturally  the  feverishly  flourishing  shell-loading  plant  drew 
into  its  day  and  night  shifts  all  kinds  of  labor — men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  native  Americans  and  immigrants.  Of 
the  first  five  refugee  families  with  whom  I  talked  the  first 
and  fourth  were  Americans — New  Jersey  born  and  bred  ;  the 
second  was  of  Polish  origin,  the  third  Hungarian,  and  the 
fifth  Irish.  The  Hungarian  laborer  was  sixty-nine  years  old 
and  had  come  to  Herkimer  Falls  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four.  The  Irishman  was  a  pensioned  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  Both  the  Irishman  and  the  Hungarian  owned  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived  and  gave  me  particulars  of  the 
terms  of  their  contract  .with  the  building  and  loan  society 
through  which  they  had  acquired  the  ownership.  The  Hun- 
garian had  refused  to  leave  South  Amboy  because  of  his  chick- 
ens, and  was  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  Red  Cross  can- 
teen and  a  bench  in  a  square  by  St.  Mary's  Church  when  not 
allowed  to  sleep  at  home.  The  Irishman  was  indignant  at 
not  being  allowed  to  return.  He  had  been  told  that  his  $5,000 
home  was  not  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  but  although  he  had 
had  a  hard  crack  on  the  skull  from  a  flying  bit  of  timber,  he 
wanted  to  get  back  to  see  about  it. 

Pathetic  incidents  of  human  interest  crowd  the  memory  of 
the  two  days  spent  in  South  Amboy  and  in  the  surrounding 
towns  where  relief  work  was  going  on:  the  lonely  nine-year- 
old  boy  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  could  not  eat,  although  he 
was  hungry,  because  his  people  were  lost,  until  the  sympa- 
thetic official  from  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
New  York,  who  had  a  bereavement  of  his  own  to  quicken  his 
understanding,  moved  over  by  him  and  engaged  him  in  talk ; 
the  father  who,  with  one  child,  called  every  hour  or  so  at  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters  to  inquire  for  his  wife  and  the  two 
other  children  and  alarmed  the  Red  Cross  attendant  by  giv- 
ing the  child  in  his  charge  strong  coffee  to  drink  at  every 
call ;  the  man  at  Elizabeth  who  could  not  get  permission  to 
go  back  to  Perth  Amboy,  although  his  wife  and  children,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  had  been  sent  back  without  him;  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  engineer  who  pleaded  in  vain  at  the 
mayor's  office  for  a  pass,  urging  that  his  train  could  not  be 
sent  out  until  he  got  there ;  the  devoted  priest  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  traditions  of  his  high  calling,  insisted  on 
going  into  places  of  the  greatest  danger  to  administer  the 
last  rites  to  any  who  even  then  might  be  dying  in  the  midst 
of  the  fires  and  the  explosions.  But  we  must  leave  out  such 
incidents  if  there  is  to  be  any  account  of  the  relief  work. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  feeding  and  shel- 
ter of  the  ten  thousand  or  more  refugees  was  not  the  work  of 
any  organization.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  taking  care 
for  one  night  or  for  a  week  of  several  thousand  neighbors 
driven  from  their  homes  by  fires  or  explosions  no  pre-ar- 
ranged organization  would  be  necessary  in  any  American  or 
European  community.  Spontaneous  offering  of  private  homes 
and  of  such  available  public  buildings  as  may  be  necessary — 
churches,  schoolhouses,  fire-engine  houses,  armories,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  buildings — serve  every  purpose  and  are  the  very  best 
means  of  meeting  such  needs.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  was 
done  in  Perth  Amboy,  Woodbridge,  Railway,  Plainfield,  West- 
field,  Roselle,  Metuchen,  Boundbrook,  New  Brunswick,  Red- 
bank,  Elizabeth,  Newark  and  elsewhere.  Hundreds  of 
private  residences  were  thrown  open  with  characteristic  Ameri- 
can hospitality.     Food  was  called  for,  and  whatever  food  re- 


strictions may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  force,  it  was  at 
once  forthcoming  in  superabundance.  In  fact,  several^  local 
relief  stations  found  their  greatest  embarrassment  in  knowing 
just  what  to  do  with  their  surplus  food  supplies;  just  as  the 
Red  Cross  at  one  stage  seemed  likely  to  be  embarrassed  in 
knowing  what  to  do  with  more  than  seventy  social  workers 
and  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  smartly  uniformed 
and  capable  motor  drivers.  Whether  these  spontaneous  im- 
mediate responses  to  sudden  human  need  are  afterwards  im- 
puted to  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  to  mayors'  committees, 
or  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Mercy  Com- 
mittee makes  very  little  difference,  except  possibly  for  the 
precedent  in  connection  with  some  future  disaster,  and  except 
for  the  bearing  on  the  chance  to  do  the  later  rehabilitation 
work  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of 
any  such  disaster  relief. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  to  officials 
from  governor  to  coroner,  to  home  guards  and  coast  guards 
and  militia  reserves,  to  business  men  and  untiring  women  who, 
whether  they  wore  Red  Cross  brassards  or  veils  or  had  no 
mark  at  all,  jumped  at  once  to  the  rescue.  The  army  and 
navy  did  their  share,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all,  per- 
haps, in  the  preservation  of  order  on  the  first  days  and  in  the 
fighting  of  fire ;  but  also  by  furnishing  tents,  cots,  blankets, 
and  rations.  Major  Armstrong,  commander  at  Camp  Rari- 
tan,  is  perhaps  the  only  regular  army  officer  who  should  be 
mentioned,  but  Sergeant  Fred  M.  P.  Pearse  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Reserves,  who  had  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  canteen  in 
South  Amboy,  was  an  efficient  and  sympathetic  figure.  Oliver 
W.  Ramsey,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  in  Perth  Am- 
boy, and  Mrs.  Ramsey,  his  wife;  Mr.  T.  D.  Waring,  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapter ;  Judge  George  S.  Silzer,  of  Metuchen ; 
Jan  Van  Herwerden  and  Marie  T.  Bristor,  chairman  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Red  Cross  chapter  at  Rahway ; 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Freeman  at  Woodbridge,  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  Mercy ;  Vance  Roberts  and  M.  N.  Leavett,  of  the 
Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  Sefton,  the  food 
commissioner,  and  Helen  Clark,  of  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety, who,  with  Librarian  George,  organized  the  clerical  staff, 
and  Mrs.  O'Reilley,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  canteen  at 
the  Elizabeth  armory,  are  workers  whose  names  may  be  men- 
tioned without  criticism  even  though  the  list  is  known  to  be 
very  far  from  complete. 

The   Later  Tasks   of   Relief 

Informal  spontaneous  response  to  such  elementary  needs  as 
are  thrown  to  the  surface  by  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  vitally 
necessary  as  it  is  and  wholly  creditable  as  it  is,  does  not  fully 
meet  the  need.  The  immediate  participation  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  of  value  because  by  taking  part  from  the  beginning  the  best 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  rehabilitation  work  of  the  later  stage 
of  relief  operations.  However,  the  impression  must  not  be 
left  that  even  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  activity  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  not  of  value.  The  prime  consideration  is  that 
there  shall  be  enough  to  eat,  a  place  for  every  one  to  sleep, 
medical  care  for  the  sick  and  injured,  and  any  necessary 
transportation  facilities.  Probably  all  these  would  have  been 
provided  by  the  New  Jersey  communities  under  the  natural 
leadership  of  local  citizens.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  two  women's  organized  motor  corps,  that  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  under  Major  Smiley  and  that  of  the  Motor  Corps 
of  America  under  Major  Bastedo — if  I  have  the  names 
wrong,  or  the  rank  of  either  commanding  officer,  I  respect- 
fully salute  and  apologize — rendered  superb  service.  There 
were  many  volunteer  automobiles — hundreds  of  them — but 
the  presence  of  these   uniformed,   disciplined,   disconcertingly 
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efficient  drivers,  scouring  the  roads  to  pick  up  straggling 
refugees,  carrying  the  sick  to  hospitals,  shifting  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  able-bodied  to  the  places  to  where  the  military 
or  civil  authorities  might  happen  at  the  moment  to  want 
them — this,  I  think,  is  the  salient  and  unprecedented  feature 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  relief  organization  in  its  first  few  days. 
The  Red  Cross  sent  not  merely  automobiles  and  drivers,  but 
truck  loads  of  food  supplies  from  New  York  city  and  ex- 
perienced relief  workers,  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  relief  workers  were  needed  chiefly,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, because  after  all  refugees  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
after  the  news  had  disappeared  from  the  first  page  of  the 
dailies,  after  the  hastily  collected  food  had  all  been  eaten  or 
disposed  of  and  the  highways  had  resumed  their  normal  ap- 
pearance, there  would  still  be  some  serious  work  to  do.  What 
will  that  work  be  in  this  instance? 

To  answer  this  several  lines  of  inquiry  have  already  been 
undertaken  by  the  Red  Cross  people. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  out  about  the  needs 
of  the  families  in  which  the  wage-earners  have  been  killed. 
As  yet  it  is  not  known  how  many  there  are-  There  is  still 
hope  that  some  of  the  missing  may  be  found,  even  though  the 
fact  of  their  failing  to  appear  may  create  a  strong  presumption 
of  their  death. 

State  and  Federal  Compensation 

Both  New  Jersey  and  the  United  States  government  have 
compensation  laws.  Under  the  New  Jersey  law  the  depen- 
dent families  of  the  killed  would  be  entitled  to  a  maximum 
allowance  of  ten  dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  hundred 
weeks,  a  permanently  disabled  workman  to  a  like  amount  for 
four  hundred  weeks.  Two  uncertainties  might  arise,  although 
the  general  purpose  of  the  compensation  law  is  to  eliminate 
uncertainties.  The  first  is  whether  the  missing  member  of  the 
family  has  really  been  killed.  Of  fifteen  bodies  actually  re- 
covered at  this  writing  only  two  could  be  identified.  While 
the  policy  of  either  state  or  federal  commission  would  un- 
doubtedly be  liberal,  actual  proof  of  death  might  be  difficult. 
The  second  uncertainty  might  be  as  to  whether  the  disaster 
was  an  accident.  Under  New  Jersey  decisions  it  might  not 
be  so  in  case  it  was  "designed"  by  some  one.  The  probability 
that  such  a  view  would  be  taken,  however,  seems  not  to  be 
very  great.  If  the  accident  had  occurred  a  year  ago  there 
might  have  been  a  third  uncertainty  in  case  of  financial  in- 
solvency. Under  the  New  Jersey  law  as  amended  last  year, 
however,  all  employers  are  required  to  carry  insurance,  and 
although  there  is  no  state  insurance  fund,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  casualty  companies  can  meet  any  obligations  arising 
from  the  disaster. 

If  the  victims  are  held  to  be  civil  employes  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  ground  that  the  loading  company  is  only 
the  agent  of  the  government,  their  families  will  fare  much 
better.  The  widow  if  there  are  dependent  children  may  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dollars,  and  this 
not  for  five  years  and  ten  months  but  for  life.  The  federal 
law,  passed  in  1916  on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  has  become  far  more  important 
than  even  its  promoters  could  have  anticipated,  because  of  the 
enormous  expansion  of  federal  activities  during  the  war. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  New  Jersey  scale  of  compensation  is 
brought  into  lurid  relief  by  this  disaster.  When  the  law  was 
passed  this  ten  dollars  a  week  was  supposed  to  represent  roughly 
60  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  of  industrial  workers.  It 
represents  probably  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the 
munitions  workers.  Five  years  and  ten  months  is  not  a  long 
time  to  care  for  a  family  whose  wage-earner  has  been  killed, 
even  if  the  income  is  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  wages  at 
death.     When  it  sinks  to  a  sum  which  scarcely  represents  one 


day's  wages  in  the  week,  and  disappears  altogether  in  less 
than  six  years,  even  though  the  children  may  yet  be  far  under 
the  working  age,  it  seems  like  a  mockery. 

Those  who  are  completely  disabled,  as  by  the  loss  of  both 
eyes  or  both  arms  or  legs,  are  guaranteed  by  the  New  Jersey 
law,  ten  dollars  a  week  for  seven  years  and  nine  months.  After 
that  their  blindness  or  incapacity  has  no  relief  from  the  com- 
pensation law. 

■ 

The  Repair  of  Houses 

Obviously  whether  compensated  under  the  state  or  under 
the  federal  law,  there  may  be  a  considerable  supplementary 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  the  families  of  the 
dead  and  the  injured.  Happily  the  number  of  the  latter  as- 
well  as  of  the  former  seems  to  be  much  less  than  was  at  first 
feared.  On  Sunday  there  were  reported  to  be  altogether  only 
some  fifty  surgical  cases  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  in 
various  hospitals  at  Lakewood,  Plainfield,  Long  Branch,  New- 
ark and  Perth  Amboy.  There  were  some  acute  medical  cases, 
but  perhaps  not  more  than  would  occur  normally  in  the  same 
population.  The  Red  Cross  workers  hastened  to  obtain  care- 
ful records  of  all  cases  in  which  a  legitimate  claim  for  assist- 
ance might  arise  because  of  the  death  of  or  injury  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  became 
more  acute  under  the  abnormal  conditions  calling  for  help 
from  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  second  serious  problem  arises  in  connection  with  the 
repair  of  houses.  South  Amboy  was  a  prosperous  community. 
Every  one  capable  of  work  was  naturally  working  at  full  ca- 
pacity as  a  patriotic  duty  if  from  no  other  motive.  Wages 
were  high  and  employment  constant,  scarcely  interrupted  even 
by  the  frightful  disaster.  Already  workers  have  been  called 
back  to  duty.  If  the  houses  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  as 
was  feared  at  first,  there  might  have  been  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding shelter,  but  since  water  and  sewers  were  in  working 
order,  and  gas  and  electricity  were  quickly  restored,  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  taking  up  the  work  on  the  repair  of  houses. 
Since  repairs  rather  than  rebuilding  are  needed  to  make 
the  houses  habitable,  the  ultimate  cost  can  probably  be  dis- 
tributed and  borne  without  difficulty  by  the  owners.  Never- 
theless there  will  be  some  families  who  no  longer  have  work- 
ers for  the  munitions  plant  to  whom  other  forms  of  aid  may 
be  given.  Some  furniture  may  have  to  be  replaced.  There 
may  be  some  looting  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Home 
Guards.  Some  readjustments  will  be  necessary.  It  would 
ill  become  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  has  dealt  gener- 
ously with  refugees  from  Belgium,  invaded  France  and  north- 
ern Italy,  not  to  respond  with  the  utmost  liberality  to  any 
real  needs  arising  among  these  civilian  war  victims. 

Although  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  described  as 
the  whole  nation  mobilized  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  requires, 
of  course,  organization  and  direction.  The  natural  spokesman 
in  the  case  of  this  disaster  was  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  in 
charge  of  civilian  relief  in  the  Atlantic  division.  When  he 
directed  Thomas  J.  Riley  to  go  to  Perth  Amboy  to  take 
charge  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  this  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  sending  a  representative  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn 
to  aid  in  a  local  New  Jersey  relief  operation.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  are  alike  in  the  Atlantic  division,  and  what 
concerns  one  community  concerns  all.  Dr.  Riley  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  local  relief  workers  and  officials,  and  com- 
plete harmony  of  action  was  in  evidence  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  Health  Department  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
city  were  all  well  represented  in  the  improvised  staff  of  work- 
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crs  as  well  as  all  the  active  relief  agencies  in  the  neighboring 
cities  and  towns  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Staub,  Mr.  Faust  and 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Atlantic  Division  headquarters,  were  on  duty 
in  Dr.  Riley's  office. 

Meetings  of  the  local  committee  and  of  those  in  executive 
charge  of  particular  services  were  held  at  first  frequently  and 
reports  made  on  health  conditions,  hospital  accommodations, 
food  stations,  transportation,  passes,  conditions  of  houses  in 
South  Amboy  and  other  matters  requiring  attention. 

Groups  of  workers  were  dispatched  to  other  towns  to  aid 


in  making  a  registration  and  a  plan  decided  upon  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  police  station  in  making  a  complete  registry  of 
all  families  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  reuniting  of  those 
who  had  been  separated.  Later  a  bureau  of  information  was 
opened  in  South  Amboy. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  its  affiliated  organizations, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  New  Jersey  citizens  and  civic  organiza- 
tions on  the  other,  have  made  good,  not  only  in  their  respective 
spheres,  but,  what  is  equally  important,  in  their  relation  to 
one  another. 


The  Merciful  Invasion  of  St.  Etienne 


ST.  ETIENNE — the  Pittsburgh  of  France — has  been 
invaded.  Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  battle 
line,  the  center  and  heart  of  a  great  industrial  dis- 
trict, it  has  been  invaded  and  captured — by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Courtois.  Here  is  a  package  that  the 
ladies  of  the  A.  R.  C.  left  at  the  dispensary  for  you  this 
morning." 

"Thank  you,  Madam,  but, — they  will  not  come  to  see  me 
today?" 

"No,  not  today,  but  they  told  me  you  knew  exactly  what 
to  do." 

"Of  course,  but  still — well,  I  hoped  to  see  them.  When  I 
Ihave  had  a  little  chat  with  them  I  feel  as  well  as  if  I  had  taken 
some  good  medicine-" 

The  streets  of  St.  Etienne  are  dark  and  windy.  Before  the 
war  there  were  badly  overcrowded  slums,  and  now,  into  these 
same  slums  there  have  come  streaming  back  from  the  invaded 
districts  hundreds  of  refugees,  and  hundreds  of  broken,  desti- 
tute rapatries — herded  back  into  France  after  months  or  years 
in  Germany. 

St.  Etienne  is  the  "black  city"  of  France,  but  it  is  also  a 
city  on  the  fighting  line  of  the  A.  R.  C.  There  American 
doctors  and  nurses  are  building  defenses  against  the  effects  of 
war ;  organizing  a  campaign  against  every  form  of  human 
misery;  helping  the  mutilated — those  who  have  become  unfit, 


Many  refugees  from  northern  France  are  living  in  the 
most  zvretched  quarters.  The  A.  R.  C.  Child  Welfare  Ex- 
hibition at  St.  Etienne  helped  them  to  improve  conditions. 


those  without  shelter,  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  the 
whole    lamentable    procession    of    human    wreckage    of    war. 

On  July  4  St.  Etienne  celebrated,  with  French  enthusiasm 
and  spirit,  America's  Independence  Day.  On  July  11  the 
people  of  the  "black  city"  met  again,  this  time  to  celebrate 
with  the  Red  Cross  the  launching  of  a  campaign  of  social  work 
and  hygiene  which,  "if  the  victory  in  the  world  war  is  to  be 
complete  and  final,  must  help  make  the  people  of  France 
strong  enough  to  face  the  tasks  of  tomorrow." 

Those  are  the  words  of  one  of  St.  Etienne's  own  doctors  as 
he  delivered  the  oration  which  inaugurated  the  Exposition 
de  I'Enfance,  the  exhibition  organized  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  childhood  of  St.  Etienne.  He 
spoke  to  a  great  audience,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  city — 
for  there  are  those  who  are  very  rich  and  those  who  have 
nothing,  not  even  health  or  strength  or  courage.  But  all  alike 
are  today  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  A.  R.  C.  All  went 
to  the  exhibition — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  children  and  the 
city  fathers,  the  anarchists,  the  syndicalists  and  the  capitalists, 
church  and  state,  munition  workers  and  poilus;  all  read  the 
posters  on  "fresh  air,"  on  the  "dirty  fly,"  on  the  dangers  of 
intemperance.  They  watched,  fascinated,  while  the  American 
nurse  bathed  and  dressed  one  of  their  own  very-much-alive  and 
very  squally  babies-  They  pushed  and  clamored  and  almost 
fought  to  have  their  children  weighed  on  the  white  enamel 
scales  by  the  "lady  doctor."  They  swarmed  around  the  den- 
tist's chair.  In  spite  of  the  heat,  they  went  to  the  American 
"movies,"  which  showed  to  their  incredulous  eyes  the  un- 
pleasant habits  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus.  And  one  and  all 
they  crowded  around  the  model  playground,  enchanted  by  the 
vision  of  air  and  freedom  and  healthful  exercise  it  put  before 
them. 

The  exhibit  reached  80,000  people  in  the  fifteen  days  of  its 
existence — a  fine  record,  but  not  fine  enough.  For  the  A.  R. 
C.  believes  in  the  principle  of  follow-up.  In  its  educational 
exhibit  it  teaches  the  individuals  of  a  family  something  about 
the  dangers  of  breathing  impure  air;  then  it  transfers  that 
family  bodily  to  a  roomy,  sanitary  home  in  the  country,  where 
children  whose  faces  were  pale  and  old  now  have  rosy  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes. 

Since  January  1  nearly  4,000  refugees  in  St.  Etienne  have 
been  helped  to  improve  their  living  conditions.  Refugee 
women  are  being  given  work — making  straw  hats — for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  and  in  this  way  are  enabled  to  earn 
enough  money  to  support  themselves.  At  the  dispensary  fifty 
people  a  day  come  in  to  ask  for  advice  and  medicine.  A 
mother  is  told  how  to  feed  her  baby,  and  the  next  day  a  nurse 
goes  into  the  tenement  and  shows  the  woman  exactly  how  to 
prepare  the  baby's  milk  and  how  to  sterilize  the  poor  utensils 
she  actually  has.  Four  hundred  visits  a  month  by  American 
nurses  and   doctors  have  carried  American  sanitary  methods 
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into  many  of  St.  Etienne's  homes,  and  something  more  than 
mere  method  has  always  gone  into  the  home  with  the  "friendly 
visitor."  That  formula  has  become  a  fact  in  St.  Etienne,  with 
the  accent  on  the  "friend." 

One  day  a  nurse,  very  well  known  to  the  refugees,  went 
to  see  a  sick  baby  in  the  rue  Roannette.  The  baby  was  im- 
proving, and  the  nurse  noticed  the  sad  face  of  an  older  sister, 
a  young  girl  whose  leg  had  been  amputated. 

"Ask  her  whether  she  would  like  to  have  an  artificial  foot," 
she  said  to  the  interpreter,  "another  foot  that  could  wear  a 
shoe." 

"Yes,  oh,  yes — but  it  would  be  too  dear." 

"Never  mind.  A  friend  of  mine  has  given  me  some  money 
to  spend  in  any  way  I  think  proper.  I  shall  have  your  meas- 
ure taken." 

Another  little  sister,  white-faced  and  undernourished,  has 
such  pitifully  crooked  legs  that  she  cannot  walk  down  the 
three  flights  of  stairs  from  her  home.  Her  only  amusement 
is  to  sit  at  the  window  watching  the  neighbors  opposite,  also 
refugees. 

"Well,"  says  the  Red  Cross  nurse,  "we  are  going  up  to 
Rochetaille  this  morning.  Let's  take  her  with  us.  The  fresh 
air  will  do  her  good.    We'll  bring  her  back  before  twelve." 

The  child  is  carried  down  stairs  and  for  a  few  hours  escapes 
from  the  dingy  room.  Her  little  face  gets  rosy  with  pleasure. 
She  is  going  to  breathe  fresh  air  under  the  pine  trees.  Since 
that  day,  you  can  imagine  how  she  is  drawn  to  the  window 
when  the  A.  R.  C.  car  comes  into  the  rue  Roannette. 

The  Hygiene  Infantile,  the  Drop  of  Milk,  the  Mutualites 
Maternelles,  the  Preservation  de  1'Enfance  contre  la  Tuber- 
culose,  the  French  Red  Cross,  the  civilian  hospitals  at  St. 
Godard — all  of  these  organizations  know  that  the  American 
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mother,  living  in  an  unsanitary  one-room  home,  how  to 
prepare  bottle  milk  for  her  baby. 

Red  Cross  has  come  to  St.  Etienne.  Either  a  gap  in  a  treas- 
ury has  been  filled  or  there  are  bandages  on  shelves  that  were 
empty  before,  or  there  is  condensed  milk  for  the  sick  babies, 
or  there  are  medicines,  cotton,  gauze,  rubber  gloves  in  the- 
dispensaries  which  needed  supplies.  A  new  hospital  of  a  hun- 
dred beds  is  being  started  by  the  Children's  Bureau  upon  the 
hill  of  La  Mulatiere,  where  fresh  winds  will  sweep  through 
white  wards  and  careful  nursing  will  bring  back  health  to 
the  sick  children. 

St.  Etienne  has  been  invaded,  and  an  enormous  treasure 
has  been  captured  by  the  American  forces — the  confidence  and 
the  affection  of  its  people. 


Church  Federation  for  Community 
Service  and  the  Super-Nation 


By  G.   fV alter  Lawrence 


OF   THE    CHICAGO    COMMONS 


UNCOUTH  he  may  have  been,  untrained  in  theo- 
logical proprieties  he  doubtless  was,  but  zealous 
for  the  kind  of  religion  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
demonstrating,  this  soldier  certainly  proved  him- 
self to  be  who  prayed:  "By  gosh,  O,  Lord,  I  wish  you'd  have 
the  churches  teach  the  people  what  religion  is." 

If  one  is  to  judge  from  the  National  Conference  on  Fed- 
eration and  Inter-Church  War  Work,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  the  last  week  in  September,  the  prayer  is  being  an- 
swered. This  notable  gathering  began  as  a  conference  of 
executive  secretaries  of  many  city  federations  of  churches,  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  effective  methods  of 
church  federation  for  community  service.  It  culminated  in 
crowded  mass  meetings  to  consider  the  war  duties  of  the 
churches. 

"Unity — not  around  creeds  but  in  deeds"  is  the  aim  of  the 
inter-church  federations.  Civic  action  furnishes  abundant  op- 
portunity for  such  unity.  From  one  city  the  report  came 
that  "pastors  were  impelled  to  think  in  community  terms"  by 
the  challenge  of  the  living  conditions  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
These  conditions  were  set  forth  by  the  federation  in  under- 
taking to  give  a  "redirection  of  missionary  endeavor  along 
scientific  lines  of  community  redemption."     To  this  end  such 


themes  were  considered  as,  "What  kind  of  city  have  we?" 
"What  kind  of  people?"  "What  is  their  work?"  "Their  play?" 
"What  social  influences  affect  them?" 

That  the  federation  is  not  content  with  merely  giving  in- 
formation and  inspiration  was  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  its 
vigorous  fight  against  vice  in  one  city ;  of  its  success  in  in- 
fluencing "the  first  large  city  to  vote  itself  dry"  (Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  uniting  in  this  campaign)  ; 
of  the  room  registry  agency  in  a  third  city,  being  the  effort  of 
the  united  religious  community  organizations  and  the  associ- 
ated charities  to  protect  the  rooming-house  population  of  a 
large  cosmopolitan  center;  of  the  varied  activities  for  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  which  the  federations  either  carry  on  or  co- 
operate in  carrying  on  in  numerous  cities  near  the  camps ;  and 
even  of  a  church  conference  in  Canada  "entering  politics," 
issuing  a  bulletin  calling  upon  all  of  its  members  to  vote  for 
specified  candidates  who  were  supporting  the  war. 

The  aim  of  the  church  federations,  however,  is  not  to  mul- 
tiply social  agencies,  but  to  cooperate  with  existing  organiza- 
tions in  a  coordinating  way,  uniting  the  church  people  behind 
all  movements  for  public  welfare-  The  federations  know  that 
in  order  to  do  this  effectively  the  conscience  of  their  member- 
ship must  be  rightly  educated.     "Begin  young,"  "teach  religion 
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FINDINGS 

of  the 

Conference  of  Interchurch  Federation  Secretaries  and  Officers 


rHE  findings  of  the  conference  were  reported  under 
Publicity  and  Relations  to  Other  Agencies.    Becau 
under  the  headings  Activities  and  Relations  to  Other  Ag 
III.    ACTIVITIES 

1.  Comity. — War-time  developments  have  produced  important 
opportunities  for  combining  and  adjusting  nearby  churches, 
and  all  federations  should  be  actively  encouraging  the  use  of 
these  opportunities  in  the  interest  of  comity  and  efficiency. 

No  rule  of  comity  can  be  standardized  at  present  that  •mill 
be  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  some  places 
it  is  feasible  to  establish  an  agreement  requiring  every  demoni- 
nation  before  organizing  new  work,  or  relocating  a  churchy  to 
report  its  intention  through  the  federation,  hereby  giving 
others  an  opportunity  to  enter  protests  or  suggestions.  The 
only  pressure  that  can  be  used  effectively  is  the  logic  of  the 
facts  and  public  opinion. 

Prevention  of  overlapping  can  often  be  accomplished  by 
arbitration.  Diplomatic  transmission  of  protests  and  replies 
has  proved  fully  as  effective. 

Adjustment  of  existing  churches  in  overcrowded  fields  must 
be  made  by  or  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  de- 
nominational authorities.  These  are  being  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  Exchange  of  fields,  two  or  more  denominations 
adjusting  different  places  at  the  same  time,  some  withdrawing 
from  one  and  others  from  another;  federated  churches  form- 
ing one  congregation  under  one  pastor,  but  each  retaining 
identity  and  denominational  connection;  union  churches  with 
no  denominational  connection. 


4.  Recreation. — //  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  recreation 
policies  of  the  federation  shall  always  be  made  as  constructive 
as  possible.  Action  in  regard  to  commercial  amusements 
should  include  encouragement  of  those  maintaining  higher 
standards,  as  well  as  condemnation  of  others.  Encouraging 
municipal  playgrounds  and  other  wholesome  recreational  op- 
portunities is  an  important  part  of  federated  work. 

In  the  matter  of  Sunday  amusements,  the  programs  of  dif- 
ferent federations  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  practices 
and  ideals  of  their  several  communities,  in  all  cases,  the  prin- 
ciple being  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  the  better  for  the 
worse. 

5.  Industrial  Relations. — The  great  industrial  readjustment  al- 
ready begun  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  certain  to  go  very 
much  farther,  demands  the  closest  attention  and  challenges 
the  best  efforts  of  our  cooperating  churches. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  wise  for  federations  to  attempt  to  arbi- 
trate labor  disputes,  but  it  is  frequently  of  great  value  for 
them  to  make  and  publish  studies  of  local  industrial  condi- 
tions. The  measuring  of  local  industrial  conditions  by  the 
standard  of  the  social  creed  of  the  churches,  will  help  the 
churches  themselves  to  a  better  appreciation  both  of  the  con- 
ditions and  of  their  own  creed. 

6.  Public  Morals. — In  the  matter  of  public  morals,  the  model 
for  the  community  efforts  of  the  churches  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prophets  of  the  Bible.  Like  them  it  is  our  task  faith- 
fully to  uncover  the  evils  in  our  communities,  and  condemn 


the  five  headings  of  Organization,  Finances,  Activities, 
se  of  their  wide  appeal  to  laymen,  certain  of  the  findings 
encies  are  here  given: 

those  responsible  for  them,  even  going  so  far  as  to  do  so 
publicly  by  name ;  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  religious  or- 
ganizations as  such  to  police  the  community  and  enforce  its 
laws.  There  are  some  circumstances  when  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  some  such  tasks,  because  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  duties,  but  even 
in  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  done  only  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating this  condition  and  securing  a  change  whereby  the 
duties   of  public   officials  will   be  faithfully   performed. 

The  fight  with  vice  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  no 
self-respecting  community  can  afford  longer  to  protect  or  per- 
mit the  traffic  in  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  federation  to 
make  war  unremittingly  on  commercialized  vice  till  it  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  use  of  the  best  scientific  methods  of  con- 
structive treatment.  Then  through  educational  and  moral 
agencies  it  should  promote  normal  sex  life. 

Similar  should  be  the  policy  of  the  federation  with  regard 
to  gambling  and  intemperance,  where  possible  working 
through  accredited  existing  agencies. 

V.    RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

In  general,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  an  interchurch  federa- 
tion to  encourage  and  support  an  existing  agency  doing  a 
worthy  community  work,  rather  than  to  duplicate  it  or  to 
encourage  the  churches  to  do  so.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  charity  agencies  such  as  the  associated  charities,  and  of 
agencies  dealing  with  delinquency,  such  as  a  probation  office 
or  organization  for  the  aid  of  fallen  women.  An  excellent 
way  of  keeping  in  helpful  touch  with  social  agencies  is  by 
having  their  executive  heads  as  members  of  an  advisory  board 
to  the  committee  on  social  service. 

Where  a  ministers'  union  exists,  a  close  cordial  relationship 
is  most  desirable,  but  the  federation  is  not  to  be  in  any  way 
subject  to  or  controlled  by  the  ministerial  union. 

An  important  task  of  a  federation  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  churches  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  V.  W.  C.  A 

There  is  no  more  important  and  pressing  task  than  the 
christianizing  of  international  relations.  This  is  primarily  the 
task  of  the  churches,  which  alone  can  create  the  public  senti- 
ment which  will  enable  governments  to  act.  Every  federation 
should  therefore  cooperate  with  the  World  Alliance  for  this 
purpose. 

Nation-wide  philanthropic  appeals  like  the  present  call  in 
behalf  of  martyred  Armenia,  should  seek  the  aid  of  and 
should  be  aided  by  church  federations  in  reaching  the  people 
of  their  communities. 


Charles  R.  Zahniser 
Edward  T.  Root 
W.  S.  Lockhart 
Arthur  H.  Armstrong 
F.  L.  Fagley 
Morton  C.  Pearson 


Committee. 


and  ethics  as  naturally  as  arithmetic  and  geography  are 
taught,"  "be  no  less  efficient  in  method  or  scientific  in  cur- 
riculum than  is  the  best  public  school,"  were  among  the  edu- 
cational ideals  set  forth. 

Here  again  the  experience  of  the  leaders  had  shown  that 
federation  was  needed  not  only  in  providing  thorough  training 
for  the  teachers  of  religious  education,  but  also  to  furnish  effi- 
cient daily  instruction  in  religion  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  The  Gary  plan,  permitting  this  latter  type  of  train- 
ing, was  enthusiastically  commended  by  the  leader  of  the  fed- 
erated religious  day  schools  of  that  city,  though  he  admitted 
that  before  their  efforts  were  federated  the  results  were  dis- 
appointing. But  now  children  by  the  hundreds  were  volun- 
tarily adding  the  courses  in  ethics  and  religion  to  their  usual 
curriculum. 


If,  after  hearing  many  "reports  from  experience"  of  the 
kind  set  forth  above,  one  still  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
for  community  improvement  of  these  united  religious  forces, 
the  evidence  given  by  a  very  live  lay  leader  of  the  social 
service  committee  of  a  federation  of  churches  in  a  large  city 
was  effective  in  removing  such  uncertainty.  "Large  vision  and 
an  adequate  program  of  big  tasks  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  laity"  was  this  speaker's  prescription  for  securing  lay 
leadership  in  social  work.  It  had  evidently  been  followed  by 
the  federation,  which  he  served  as  the  testimony  of  a  quick- 
ened community  conscience  proved  by  action. 

Nor  is  community  service  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
churches  are  asked  to  act  unitedly.  The  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federation  see  the  su- 
preme obligation  of  the  church  today  as  being  to  "Christian- 
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ize  international  relations."  Hence,  uniting  with  the  Chicago 
Inter-Church  War  Work  Committee  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Churches  and  the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War,  the 
Federation  Commission  gave  the  latter  half  of  their  four-day 
session  to  questions  of  an  international  character.  But  here 
again  the  churches'  impotency,  due  to  sectarian  divisions,  came 
to  the  fore.  Indeed,  it  was  deeply  lamented  that  this  lack  of 
unity  among  the  churches  had  rendered  them  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  No  disposition  to  excuse  this  great  fault  of 
Christian  bodies  was  in  evidence,  though  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  country's  great  railroads  had  presented  similar  rival- 
ries and  unjustifiable  lack  of  unity  until  the  government  ruled 
otherwise. 

Facing  squarely  the  problem  of  speaking  with  authority  to 
the   nations,   the  conference  speakers   urged   church   unity   in 
action  through  federation   as  the  first  step   in  securing  such- 
power. 

A  second  condition  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  churches  can 
hope  to  become  a  great  force  in  international  politics  is  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  moral  aims  of  the 
war.  For  this  purpose  a  thorough  study  of  the  war  messages 
and  speeches  of  President  Wilson  and  of  the  English  Labour 
Party's  program  was  urged  upon  ministers  and  laymen. 

The  conviction  so  passionately  set  forth  by  the  speakers 
from  Great  Britain,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Guttery,  of  Liverpool,  that 
we  must  never  let  such   a  war   happen   again   is,   of   course, 


echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all-  But  before  this  can  become  more 
than  a  hope,  further  international  obligations  must  be  met 
by  the  churches.  The  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  a 
"spirit  that  will  make  the  war  worth  winning"  seemed  to  be 
keenly  felt,  not  only  by  Bishop  Gore,  but  also  by  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  the  American  church  organizations  cooperating 
in  the  meetings.  It  surprised  some  to  note  how  they  saw  a 
real  danger  that  there  might  occur  "the  greatest  of  all  trage- 
dies— that  we  win  the  war  but  be  conquered  by  the  spirit 
which  we  fight" — enthusiasm  for  war's  glamour  and  a  desire 
to  exterminate. 

Finally,  the  churches,  now  while  the  fighting  for  peace  is 
going  on,  should  be  studying  the  principles  underlying  world 
security  against  war  and  so  be  prepared  to  "demand  of  states- 
men that  these  principles  be  put  into  effect  at  the  peace-table 
and  in  reconstruction."  The  statement  by  one  who  ought  to 
know  whereof  he  spoke — Dr.  Lynch,  editor  of  Christian 
Work — that  both  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
were  afraid  the  war  would  "end  with  the  people  unprepared 
with  any  program  of  peace,  and  that,  therefore,  peace  would 
be  made  on  the  old  basis  of  territorial  readjustments  and  the 
whole  revolting  thing  would  have  to  be  done  over  again" — 
this  statement  could  leave  none  complacent.  It  could  only  re- 
double the  conviction  that  "the  establishment  of  a  league  of 
nations — a  super-nation"- — with  sufficient  vitality  to  make  its 
will  effective,  is  not  merely  an  ideal  but  is  the  only  way  out 
that  the  statesmen  can  find,  and  it  is  the  "church's  sacred  duty." 


The 


Passing  of  the  Women's  Night 
Court  in  New  York  City 


By  Alice  D.   Menken 

SOCIAL    WORKER    IN    THE    CITY    MAGISTRATES*    COURTS,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


A  RECENT  amendment  to  the  Inferior  Criminal 
Courts  Law  of  New  York  modifies  the  require- 
ment that  a  night  session  of  the  city  magistrates' 
>  courts  should  be  held  for  the  special  consideration 
of  women  who  are  arrested  for  petty  crimes.  The  amend- 
ment vests  in  the  board  of  magistrates  power  to  determine, 
in  their  discretion,  whether  these  special  sessions  shall  be  held 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  day  or  night.  The  board  has  unani- 
mously decided  that,  as  soon  as  .arrangements  can  be  made, 
the  sessions  of  this  "women's  court"  should  be  held  in  the 
day-time  instead  of  at  night,  as  has  been  the  custom  since  the 
court  was  established  in  1910. 

The  court  was  originally  organized  for  three  distinct  pur- 
poses : 

1.  To  force  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
bailing  women  by  professional  bondsmen,  who  frequented 
the  various  station  houses  for  that  purpose.  This  prac- 
tice was  believed  to  be  ?.  species  of  graft. 

2.  To  prevent  the  mixing  of  women,  many  of  whom 
were  not  old  offenders,  with  men  and  hardened  offend- 
ers. 

3.  To  provide  for  a  speedy  hearing,  before  a  magis- 
trate, of  all  women  who  might  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  bail  bond  scandal  has  been  removed   and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  offenders  of  different  sexes  has  been  found  to  be 
as  advantageous  as  was  anticipated.      Changes  of  conditions 
have  removed  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  hearing  of  the  cases 


of  women,  the  records  showing  that  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
women  arrested  are  now  detained  over  night  because  they 
request  an  adjournment  of  their  trial,  while  over  35  per 
cent  of  the  prostitutes  arrested  are  apprehended  after  1  A.  m. 
and  are  detained  until  the  next  day. 

The  change  of  sessions  from  night  to  day  has  various 
advantages : 

1.  Certain  magistrates  particularly  qualified  to  pre- 
side in  this  "women's  court"  will  accept  an  assignment 
to  it  if  day  sessions  are  held. 

2.  Many  of  the  curious  and  morbid  sightseers  who 
are  always  found  in  a  night  audience  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  attend  in  the  day  time. 

3.  Holding  of  day  sessions  will  release  the  plain 
clothes  police  officers,  who  are  witnesses  in  the  cases,  for 
work  in  the  evening  hours,  when  violations  are  most 
likely  to  occur. 

4.  Intoxicated  women  if  immediately  tried  are  too 
muddled  to  understand  the  proceedings.  If  held  over 
night,  they  are  then  sober  and  able  to  make  clear  state- 
ments. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  detention  in  special  cases  of  women 
arrested  before  1  A.  M.  provision  is  made  in  the  new  law 
that  they  shall  be  informed  of  their  rights  for  an  immediate 
hearing  if  demanded. 

The  night  sessions  of  the  "women's  court"  have  been  a 
factor    in    the    social    rehabilitation    of    unfortunate    women. 
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Many  revolting  conditions  that  admitted  of  exploitation  by 
individuals  and  agencies  have  been  revealed  and  eliminated 
by  the  processes  and  forces  of  municipal  and  private  organiza- 
tions directed  to  the  lessening  of  vice.  Frequently,  notorious 
gangsters  and  procurers  have  been  arrested  while  sitting  as 
spectators  in  the  court. 

Young  girls  have  admitted  that  the  fear  of  being  arraigned 
a  second  time  in  the  "women's  court"  has  been  a  deterrent 
factor  against  a  further  offense. 

The  court  has  proved  the  value  of  the  finger  print  system 
and  has  centralized  the  work  of  keeping  statistical  records. 

It  has  forcefully  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  probation  sys- 
tem, wisely  administered,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  law 
dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  women  offenders. 


Finally,  it  has  aroused  the  community  conscience  to  a  study 
of  the  causes  and  the  preventive  and  remedial  measures  of 
delinquency.  Social  and  educational  welfare  work  has  de- 
veloped in  factories  and  shops  for  the  working  girl,  boarding 
homes  and  shelters  for  girls  have  been  provided,  and  city 
departments  are  caring  for  the  employment,  health  and  cus- 
todial treatment  of  charges.  The  social  worker  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  court,  in  scientific  study  as  well  as  in  a  missionary 
spirit,  has  learned  to  regard  each  woman  offender  of  all 
nationalities  and  creeds,  whether  shoplifter,  vagrant,  drug 
addict  or  prostitute,  as  an  individual  whose  condition,  caused 
from  physical,  mental  or  moral  degeneracy,  is  deserving 
of  the  firm  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  of  personal  serv- 
ice. 


Social  Work  and  the  First  Step  in  Science 

By  F.  Stuart  Chapin 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   OF   ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY,    SMITH    COLLEGE,    NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


IN  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Survey  of  June  8,  Prof. 
Charles   A.    Ellwood    contends   that   social   work   has 
attained  the  scientific  stage.     I  should  like  to  indicate  a 
little  more  specifically  the  degree  to  which  social  work 
may  be  called  scientific. 

Whether  its  subject-matter  be  ions,  elephants,  revolving 
planets  or  human  beings,  the  method  of  science  is  always  the 
same.  It  consists  of  three  consecutive  steps:  first,  the  collec- 
tion and  recording  of  facts  of  observation ;  second,  the  classi- 
fication of  these  facts  into  series  of  sequences;  third,  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  data,  or  the  discovery  of  some  short 
formula  or  law  which  explains  the  sequence  of  facts. 

By  means  of  this  simple  formula  astronomy  has  long  since 
passed  from  the  theological  and  metaphysical  stages.  Count- 
less observations  of  the  positions  of  planets  were  made,  these 
observations  were  duly  classified  to  show  the  successive  posi- 
tions occupied  by  a  planet  during  its  course  and,  finally, 
Keppler  discovered  that  these  facts  were  explicable  if  it  was 
assumed  that  each  planet  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse. 
In  this  way  the  process  was  completed  with  the  discovery  of 
a  scientific  law  of  universal  validity. 

By  these  tests,  is  social  work  scientific?  Bear  in  mind  that 
to  satisfy  the  full  test  of  science  social  work  must  have  car- 
ried through  to  completion  the  entire  process  from  the  col- 
lection and  classification  0/  the  material  to  the  discovery  of 
some  formula  or  law  of  universal  applicability. 

Considering  one  step  at  a  time,  it  will  be  quite  generally 
recognized  that  social  workers  have  made  a  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  method  of  collecting  and  recording  social 
facts  of  observation  in  the  way  they  have  developed  the  tech- 
nique of  "social  case  work."  Progress  in  this  first  step  in 
science  has  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  observation  and  use  of  sources,  as  Miss  Richmond's 
Social  Diagnosis  convincingly  demonstrates.  But  social 
workers  and  practical  sociologists  have  made  another  contri- 
bution to  the  method  of  observing  social  facts  in  the  discovery 
of  a  field  worker's  technique  of  selecting  representative  sam- 
ples. This  is  well  exemplified  in  two  budget  studies:  Miss 
Byington's  study  of  Homestead,  and  Prof.  Robert  C.  Chapin's 
study  of  The  Standard  of  Living  of  Workingmen's  Families  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  Homestead  study  Miss  Byington 
found  that  income  and  expenditure  were  affected  by  such 
facts  as  nationality,  rate  of  wages,  skill  or  lack  of  skill  in  occu- 


pation, and  so  on,  and  her  sample  contained  these  elements  in 
approximately  the  proportion  that  they  existed  in  the  whole 
community.  The  New  York  study  was  based  on  a  group 
which  represented  in  its  composition  the  nationality,  income 
and  locality  elements  in  about  the  proportion  that  they  existed 
in  the  whole  city.  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Bowley,  of  England,  had 
anticipated  this  method  of  selecting  representative  samples  in 
social  investigations  by  the  selection  of  random  samples  accord- 
ing to  simple  mathematical  methods  in  conducting  housing 
studies.  Another  group,  the  statisticians  of  the  census,  have 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  the  methods  and  tech- 
nique of  complete  enumeration  of  population. 

In  these  survey  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  indus- 
trial investigations,  social  workers,  practical  sociologists  and 
statisticians  have  contributed  to  the  technique  of  the  first  step 
in  science,  that  of  making  unbiased  observations  and  record- 
ing them.  Insofar  as  they  have  discovered  principles  and 
applied  them  in  schedule  making,  they  have  preferred  a  device 
for  standardizing  observations  of  social  phenomena.  The 
schedule  and  questionnaire  for  budget,  housing  or  wage  studies 
is  simply  an  arrangement  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  personal 
bias  on  the  part  of  different  observers  (field  workers)  by  means 
of  systematized  observation.  In  this  respect  the  schedule  and 
questionnaire  are,  in  social  science,  the  prototypes  of  the  elab- 
orate telescope  of  astronomy  or  the  refined  instrument  of  the 
physicist  or  the  chemist. 

But  the  modern  scientist  does  more  than  passively  observe 
natural  phenomena;  indeed  he  has  tremendously  improved  his 
powers  of  observation  by  the  discovery  of  the  experimental 
method.  The  experimental  method  is  the  chief  agency  which 
has  advanced  physical  science  beyond  the  stages  of  the  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical.  It  consists  in  controlling  all  ele- 
ments in  the  situation  save  one,  and  allowing  that  to  vary 
under  observation.  This  method  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and  even  in  psychology. 
Can  it  be  used  in  applied  sociology  or  social  work?  I  have 
endeavored  to  answer  this  question  in  another  article  (The 
Experimental  Method  and  Sociology,  Scientific  Monthly, 
February-March,  1917),  where  I  have  suggested  that  social 
legislation  is  really  a  modified  form  of  the  experimental  method 
applied  to  social  problems.  Now  it  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nized that  social  workers  and  applied  sociologists  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  science  of  social  legislation.     But  here 
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their  contributions  have  been  practically  confined  to  getting 
the  law  passed  and  enforced,  rather  than  to  the  study  of  its 
effects.  In  other  words,  they  have  set  up  the  apparatus  and 
started  the  experiment  going.  Yet  scientific  method  here  im- 
plies careful  observation  of  the  results  achieved  by  experiment 
— a  thoughtful  and  impartial  evaluation  of  influences  and 
effects  of  social  legislation.  Have  social  workers  or  practical 
sociologists  met  this  test?  Have  painstaking  studies  been  made 
to  determine  the  success  of  the  experiment? 

Considering  the  second  step  in  science,  we  may  now  ask, 
Have  social  workers  contributed  anything  to  the  classification 
of  material  into  series  or  sequences?  To  this  step  in  scientific 
method  of  the  study  of  society  I  fear  that  the  social  workers 
have  contributed  little.  It  is  the  statisticians  who  have  made 
the  chief  contribution  to  this  step,  for  they  have  developed  the 
principles  and  practice  of  classification  and  tabulation  of 
numerical  data,  developed  also  its  graphic  and  mathematical 
interpretation.  The  International  List  of  Causes  of  Sickness 
and  Death,  the  Occupation  Classification  of  the  Population 
Division  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Acci- 
dent Classification  of  the  International  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
are  examples  of  scientific  classification.  Social  workers  have 
done  practically  nothing  towards  classifying  the  data  stowed 
away  in  case  records,  which  supplies  a  mine  of  valuable  in- 
formation. It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
material  would  yield  inductive  generalizations  of  great  sig- 
nificance and  thus  complete  the  third  step  of  scientific  method. 

Now  what  of  the  third  step  in  science,  the  discovery  of  a 
short  formula  or  law  which  explains  the  sequence  of  facts 
classified  in  order  from  the  original  mass  of  uncorrelated 
observations?     To   this   step   the   social   workers   have    failed 


thus  far  to  contribute.  Considering  the  newness  of  "social 
science,"  the  need  of  careful  observation  of  social  facts  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  dangers  of  drawing  "glittering 
generalizations"  from  them,  the  social  workers  may  be  par- 
doned for  confining  their  attention  to  perfecting  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  science  (that  of  observation)  without  rais- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the  successive  steps  and, 
sometimes  even,  of  getting  confused  and  lost  in  the  details. 
Undoubtedly  it  has  been  the  philosophical  sociologists  who 
have  been  prone  to  making  hasty  generalizations  from  insuffi- 
cient facts  of  observation,  but  in  alleviation  of  this  criticism 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  academician,  no  matter  how 
theoretical,  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the  essential  unity  in 
the  threefold  division  of  the  method  of  science,  a  synthesis  of 
which  many  a  social  worker  has  been  densely  ignorant. 

May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  social  work  has  done 
yeoman's  service  in  advancing  the  technique  of  observing 
social  facts,  but  has  as  yet  fallen  short  of  making  an  equally 
weighty  contribution  to  the  second  and  third  steps  in  science ; 
those  of  classifying  the  facts  observed  and  of  interpreting  them 
by  formulating  their  meaning  in  terms  of  universal  human 
truths. 

If  this  interpretation  of  social  work  is  valid,  and  if  it  is 
also  true  that  philosophical  sociologists  have  consistently  kept 
in  mind  the  threefold  division  of  the  method  of  science,  in 
spite  of  their  regrettable  tendency  to  undervalue  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  observation,  then  it  seems  clear  that  social  science  may 
come  into  its  own  as  soon  as  scientific  workers  in  all  fields 
acquire  the  practice  of  submitting  large  masses  of  veritable 
facts  of  observation  to  scientific  classification  and  interpreta- 
tion with  the  object  of  formulating  scientific  laws.  In  short,  the 
material  and  knowledge  are  at  hand,  nor  are  the  workers  few. 


HOME  SERVICE 

The  Result  of  a  Year's  Activities  of  Home  Service  Institutes 
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D1RECTOR-C.KXKRAL    OF    CIVILIAN    RELIEF 


jA  T  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Red  Cross,  through 
f^L  its  Department  of  Civilian  Relief,  undertook  to 
A — ^  offer  to  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
-^-  -»  service  and  relief  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  normal  standards  of  living  in  the  absence  of  the  man, 
to  meet  emergencies  that  might  occur,  and  to  secure  the 
needed  information  about  government  activities  in  their  be- 
half. 

If  the  Home  Service  sections  were  to  live  up  to  this  promise 
it  was  evidently  necessary  that  they  should  bring  to  the  task 
that  skill  in  establishing  personal  relationships  and  in  render- 
ing service  to  others  that  only  training  and  experience  could 
provide ;  and  that  this  skill  should  be  made  available  for  the 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  every  community,  however 
small,  and  not  simply  for  those  who  happened  to  live  in  the 
larger  centers  where  social  service  was  well  organized. 

Obviously  there  were  not  enough  adequately  equipped  social 
workers  to  provide  such  service  even  if  they  could  have  been 
spared  from  their  regular  tasks ;  nor  could  the  schools  of 
social  work  train  them  in  sufficient  numbers  in  time  to  meet 
the  need.     For,  because  of  the  speed   with  which  our  army 


was  recruited,  the  demands  on  the  Home  Service  sections  were 
present  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  rose  by  leaps, 
and  bounds. 

Early  last  fall,  therefore,  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
inaugurated  a  simple  system  of  preparing  workers  for  this 
emergency,  utilizing  to  the  full  the  existing  agencies  for 
training.  It  established  a  series  of  Home  Service  institutes  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  affiliated  with  schools  of  social 
work,  colleges,  or  universities.  A  careful  syllabus  was  pre- 
pared outlining  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  lecture  work  required.  More  than  half  of  these 
periods  are  given  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  intelligently  and  helpfully  with  the  families  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  the  remainder  to  a  more  general  treatment 
of  allied  topics  such  as  health,  child  welfare,  racial  problems, 
women  and  children  in  industiy. 

As  Home  Service  work  itself  has  become  better  established, 
more  time  is  given  to  practical  questions  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  Home  Service  sections.  Students  are  also  drilled 
in  the  provisions  of  the  war  risk  insurance  law  and  the  civil 
rights  act,  and  in  the  application  of  these  laws  to  individual 
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family  situations.  In  addition,  each  student  does  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hours  of  field  work,  carrying  out  plans  for  the  wel- 
fare of  families  under  the  direction  of  experienced  workers 
in  local  social  agencies.  As  not  more  than  twenty-five  students 
are  accepted  for  any  one  institute,  the  director  can  keep  class 
room  discussions  informal  and  give  personal  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  the  individual  students. 

The  institutes  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
representatives  coming  from  rural  districts  who  will,  on  their 
return,  face  problems  quite  different  from  those  of  the  big 
city.  Sometimes  these  students  do  part  of  their  field  work 
in  rural  Home  Service  sections  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor  of  field  work  of  the  institute.  They  discuss  their 
local  situation  with  field  workers  from  the  division  office 
before  they  return  home.  Later  these  same  division  workers 
visit  the  students  to  help  them  adapt  the  principles  they  have 
learned  to  their  home  needs. 

Within  the  year  sixty-four  institute  sessions  have  been  held 
in  twenty-six  different  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,191. 
Just  one  thousand  students  have  received  the  certificates  given 
by  national  headquarters  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
full  amount  of  field  work,  have  done  the  required  reading 
and  passed  a  written  examination.  Of  these,  260  were  college 
graduates. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  six  weeks'  course  of  this  sort  cannot 
provide  first  class  training  for  social  work.  The  institutes 
have,  nevertheless,  served  to  give  some  preparation  to  those 
who,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  were  being 
obliged  to  undertake  this  service  anyway.  One  student 
writes,  "It  has  been  the  most  expanding  experience  of  my 
life."  It  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
even  this  brief  course  that  the  institute  graduates  themselves 
are  now  asking  that  some  sort  of  advanced  course  be  provided. 
It  is  when  they  have  had  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  themselves  that  they  have  realized  how  much  more  they 
wished  and  needed  to  know. 

At  the  start  these  institutes  were  advertised  widely  by  the 
division  offices.  Many  of  those  who  attended  had  no  previous 
contact  with  their  local  Red  Cross  organization,  though  all 
were  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  Home  Service  work  after  graduation.  As  Home 
Service  has  become  better  organized,  however,  the  institutes 
are  increasingly  used  for  the  training  of  people  sent  by  the 
chapters  themselves. 

In  many  divisions  every  single  county  has  organized  a  Home 
Service  section ;  for  instance,  there  are  '689  Home  Service 
sections  in  the  southwestern  division  alone.  Obviously  the 
Home  Service  section  in  a  county  from  which  very  few  men 
have  gone  would  find  it  unnecessary  even  if  it  were  not 
impossible  to  secure  a  trained  social  worker  as  executive  secre- 
tary. Yet  this  section  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  such 
families  as  do  need  counsel  and  material  help  shall  receive  it 
from  skilled  workers.  The  solution  seemed  to  be  to  have 
such  a  section  choose  the  local  woman  with  the  best  personal 
qualifications  for  this  task,  some  one  of  those  thousands  of 
people  who  are  eagerly  seeking  an  opportunity  for  war  service, 
and  to  send  her  away  to  be  trained.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  an  increasing  number  of  chapters,  many  of  which 
are  paying  the  expenses  of  the  representatives.  (Only  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $3  is  charged,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  student 
is  for  traveling  and  living  expenses.)  In  order  that  the  right 
person  may  be  sent,  the  chapter  officials  are  urged  to  make 
the  choice  in  conference  with  the  division  director  of  civilian 
relief,  or  his  representative.  The  student  on  her  return  gives 
paid  or  volunteer  service  according  to  her  financial  situation 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 


In  the  last  institute  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty  students  were  representatives  of  their  local  chapters ;  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-three ;  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-six;  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, twenty-two  out  of  twenty-five. 

One  division  office  reports  that  of  seventy  students  who 
graduated  from  three  sessions  of  one  institute  sixty-three  are 
giving  practically  full  time  to  Home  Service  work,  thirty- 
five  of  them  in  their  home  towns.  In  one  rural  state  nearly 
half  the  chapters  now  have  w-orkers  who  have  attended  the 
institutes. 

These  institutes  are  not  of  value  solely  as  a  means  for 
meeting  this  war  emergency.  They  are  sending  out  a  large 
group  of  women  with  a  keen  realization  of  social  needs  and 
opportunities.  Vermont  sent  more  students  to  the  first  insti- 
tute in  Boston  than  it  sent  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  when  it  was  held  in  that  city. 
The  last  Seattle  institute  had  students  from  Aberdeen,  Yakima, 
Vancouver,  Tacoma,  Sedro  Wooley,  Hoquiam,  Port  Angeles, 
Anacortes,  Spokane,  Olympia  and  Seattle,  Washington;  from 
Roxburg,  Hayden  Lake  and  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  from 
Astoria,  Oregon.  These  carefully  chosen  students  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
larger  cities  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions;  with 
this  vision  of  possibilities  they  go  back,  many  of  them,  desiring 
sincerely  not  only  to  serve  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  also  to  try  to  make  their  own  towns  better  places  for  all 
the  citizens  to  live  in. 

The  department  has,  nevertheless,  realized  clearly  from  the 
start  that  this  was  an  emergency  measure  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  intensive  training  in  social  work.  It  has,  however, 
been  able  through  these  emergency  courses  to  give  Home 
Service  workers  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  delicate  task.  That  the  plan  has  met  with  so  great  a 
measure  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
equipped  social  workers  in  the  country  have  cooperated  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  syllabus  of  lectures  was  prepared  in 
the  summer  of  1917  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
course  in  every  institute.  Mr.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  Riley, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  have  served  throughout 
this  year  as  national  directors  of  institutes  for  Home  Service, 
bringing  to  the  task  their  special  skill  as  educators  as  well 
as  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  families.  They  have  asso- 
ciated with  themselves  as  directors  of  institutes  and  supervisors 
of  field  work  an  exceptional  group  who  have  gladly  given  their 
services.  While,  therefore,  these  courses  have  of  necessity 
been  brief,  they  have  been  organized  and  directed  by  men 
with  the  highest  standards  of  social  training.  That  Home 
Service  work  in  rural  districts  measures  up  to  its  present 
standards  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
skill  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Riley  and  their  associates. 

[Since  this  article  was  written,  the  need  of  trained  men  and 
women  in  the  Home  Service  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  special 
instruction,  has  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  staff  of  the 
director-general  of  civilian  relief  at  national  headquarters,  for 
the  direction  of  Home  Service  institutes  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. J .  F.  Steiner,  educator  and  sociologist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  institutes  and  will  have  as  his  associate 
Margaret  Byington.  Mr.  Steiner  has  been  a  missionary  in 
Japan;  he  returned  from  the  Orient  several  years  ago,  and 
has  taught  sociology  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  has 
engaged  in  social  work  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Miss  By- 
ingtort  has  for  several  years  been  associate  secretary  of  the 
American   Association   for   Organizing    Charity. — Editor.] 
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SPANISH  INFLUENZA  AND 
ITS  CONTROL 

THE  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza 
continues  to  be  appalling,  and  com- 
munities and  states  continue  to  take  their 
isolated  measures  to  control  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  actual  severity  of  the  epi- 
demic cannot  be  gauged,  since  this  dis- 
ease has  only  lately  been  made  reportable 
in  a  number  of  states.  The  figures  avail- 
able are  certainly  bad  enough:  100,000 
cases  reported  in  Boston ;  20,000  cases  in 
Philadelphia;  over  8,000  cases  already 
reported  in  New  York  city;  15  per  cent 
of  the  population  down  with  influenza 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  thousands  of  cases 
reported  daily  in  Pennsylvania-  In  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Connecti- 
cut influenza  appears  to  be  increasing 
about  2,000  cases  having  been  reported 
in  New  London  and  vicinity  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  According  to  the  latest  reports 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  complete  data  on  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  among  civilians  are  impos- 
sible, but  cases  have  been  reported  in 
California,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  many  other  states. 

The  mortality  from  influenza  and 
from  its  frequent  complication  or  sequel, 
pneumonia,  is  considerable.  Out  of 
2,073  new  cases  reported  on  Sunday, 
October  6,  185  were  cases  of  pneumonia  ; 
142  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia were  reported  in  one  day  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  boroughs  in  New- 
York  city  alone. 

The  methods  of  control  in  cities  and 
localities  where  the  epidemic  is  raging 
vary  greatly.  In  Philadelphia,  courts 
were  adjourned,  the  sale  of  liquor  for- 
bidden, Liberty  Loan  meetings  aban- 
doned, public  assemblies  jf  all  kinds 
stopped  and  theater  performances  and 
church  services  held  no  longer.  In  parts 
of  New  Jersey  the  public  schools  have 
been  closed.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  in  Omaha  and  other  western 
states.  In  New  York  city  a  novel  ex- 
periment by  the  Health  Department  has 
been  to  order  industrial  concerns  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  city  to  close  their 
plants    at    varying    hours    from    4    to    6 


p.  m.,  so  as  to  allow  the  working  popu- 
lation to  leave  for  their  homes  gradually 
without  too  much  overcrowding.  An 
order  has  also  been  issued  to  the  thea- 
ters, dividing  them  into  zones — those  of 
one  zone  beginning  and  ending  perfor- 
mances a  half  hour  earlier  than  the 
others  so  as  to  avoid  the  letting  out  of 
all  theaters  at  one  time.  Department 
stores  have  been  ordered  to  close  earlier 
and  a  strong  educational  propaganda  has 
been  begun  to  prevent  overcrowding  and 
to  control  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
attention  to  personal  hygiene.  The  proj- 
ect of  closing  the  schools,  with  their 
800,000  child  population,  is  being  seri- 
ously debated. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  and  extent  of 
the  epidemic,  many  health  authorities 
are  still  quite  optimistic  that  the  disease 
will  soon  be  controlled,  and  that  no 
other  means  are  needed  than  those  un- 
dertaken by  municipalities  and  states. 
Officials  holding  this  opinion  contend 
that  the  only  factor  making  for  the  in- 
efficacy  of  these  means  is  the  shortage 
of  physicians  and  nurses  in  many  locali- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
public  health  administrators  who  claim 
that  this  is  a  time  when  it  becomes 
obvious   that   peace,   not   less  than  war, 
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"Did  ya  get  that  for  ycr  birthday  ?  Gee  I 
that's   some    hankachif." 

"Yeh,  me  mother  made  it  fer  me.  It's 
good   fer   a    hundred   sneezes." 


needs  its  unified  command,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  a  local  control  of  the  spread 
and  prevalence  of  the  present  epidemic 
distinctly  shows  the  need  of  a  central, 
unified,  federal  control  of  all  disease 
prevention  activities  in  the  country.  That 
this  opinion  is  gaining  ground  is  partly 
shown  by  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 
appropriating  one  million  dollars  for 
the  control  of  influenza  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  also 
by  the  very  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing war  program  of  the  public  health 
service,  intended  especially  for  extra  can- 
tonment areas  and  war  industrial  cen- 
ters, which  has  been  recently  announced 
by  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue. 

PUTTING  PLAYGROUNDS 
INTO  POLITICS 

"  T  TERE  I  am,  mayor  of  Philadel- 
J.  A  phia,  and  before  I  got  it  I  never 
knew  anything  about  the  job."  This,  if 
the  newspapers  have  quoted  him  cor- 
rectly, is  Mayor  Thomas  E.  Smith's 
way  of  summing  up  democracy  in  mu- 
nicipal government. 

Mayor  Smith  has  been  learning  his 
job,  however.  He  recently  showed  the 
effects  of  his  instruction  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  forced  the  appointment  of  a 
supervisor  of  playgrounds.  Being  con- 
fronted by  a  Board  of  Recreation  which 
would  not  vote  for  his  candidate — but 
which  had  the  bad  grace  to  be  vested 
with  the  legal  responsibility  of  selecting 
the  supervisor — the  mayor  simply  re- 
moved enough  members  of  the  board, 
putting  others  in  their  places,  to  assure 
the  appointment.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
had  to  remove  a  majority  did  not  deter 
him.  He  found  men  willing  to  do  his 
bidding. 

But  the  story  got  out.  The  Play- 
grounds' Association,  a  private  organiza- 
tion formed  to  foster  and  build  up  the 
city's  recreational  facilities,  has  contested 
the  mayor's  action  vigorously.  So  much 
has  been  made  of  the  issue  that  the 
newspapers  have  admitted  it  to  the  front 
page,  along  with  the  war.  The  climax 
of  the  fight  has  just  been  reached  in  the 
arrest  of  the  mayor  on  a  warrant  sworn 
out  by  Otto  T.   Mallery,   treasurer  of 
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the  association,  charging  misbehavior 
and  misdemeanor  in  office.  The  mayor 
is  now  awaiting  trial  under  $2,000 
bail. 

Edward  R.  Gudehus,  the  man  whose 
appointment  as  supervisor  of  playgrounds 
the  mayor  secured,  is  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. He  is  described  by  Mr.  Mallery 
as  incompetent  and  unfit.  For  a  time 
he  was  secretary  to  State  Senator  Edwin 
H.  Vare,  who  shares  with  his  brother, 
William  S.  Vare,  the  leadership  of  that 
wing  of  the  Republican  organization  that 
is  challenging  the  authority  of  Senator 
Penrose. 

"Gudehus,"  said  Mayor  Smith,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  deposed  members 
of  the  Board  of  Recreation,  Ernest  L. 
Tustin,  a  former  state  senator,  "is  one 
of  the  three  newspaper  men  who  treated 
me  most  fairly  at  a  time  when  other 
newspaper  men  were  treating  me  un- 
fairly. I  have  placed  two  of  them  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  this 
place  to  Gudehus."  This  was  the  rea- 
son the  mayor  wanted  Gudehus  as  su- 
pervisor of  playgrounds.  In  justification, 
he  uttered  the  sentence  quoted  above 
about  his  own   qualifications   for  office. 

It  apparently  meant  nothing  to  Mayor 
Smith  that  the  supervisor  of  playgrounds 
held  power  over  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  thousands  of  children.  In  the 
affidavit  requesting  the  warrant  for  the 
mayor's  arrest,  Mr.  Mallery  stated  that 
the  position  of  supervisor  required  "prac- 
tical experience  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  recreation,  playgrounds  and 
physical  education."  The  affidavit  de- 
clared that  on  June  6,  1918,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  advertised  an  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  this  position, 
demanding  as  a  qualification  experience 
in  recreational  activities.  Six  days  la- 
ter, the  affidavit  declared,  the  mayor 
compelled  the  secretary  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  withdraw  the  adver- 
tisement and  to  insert  another  omitting 
the  experience  qualification.  Only  one 
man  was  certified  as  having  passed  the 
examination.  This  was  Mr.  Gudehus, 
who  received  an  average  of  seventy-one, 
seventy  being  the  passing  mark.  Seven 
other  experienced  persons  who  took  the 
examination  were  reported  as  having 
failed.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Recreation  refused  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Gudehus,  both  because  they  did 
not  regard  him  as  competent  and  be- 
cause under  the  law  they  were  entitled 
to  have  a  list  of  four  eligibles  certified 
to  them  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. When  they  refused  to  resign  their 
dismissal  followed. 

Politicians  doubt  whether  the  action  of 
Mr.  Mallery  will  succeed  in  removing 
the  mayor  from  office.  They  question 
the  effect  upon  Mayor  Smith  of  another 
indictment,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  them. 
He  is  at  present  awaiting  trial  on  three 
other  charges  following  the  shooting  of 
a  policeman  in  an  election  fight  a  year 


ago    by    gunmen    imported    from    New 
York  city. 

Whether  or  not  a  conviction  is  ob- 
tained and  the  mayor  thereby  automat- 
ically ejected  from  public  office,  one  im- 
portant result  has  probably  been  accom- 
plished already.  No  politician  in  Phila- 
delphia for  many  years  to  come  is  likely 
again  to  attempt  to  put  the  playgrounds 
into  politics.  The  cost  has  been  shown 
to  be  too  great  and  the  game  not  worth 
the   candle. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    TRAINING 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

SOCIAL  service  in  the  South  was 
materially  advanced  by  the  activities 
of  the  Southern  Summer  School  for  Re- 
ligious and  Social  Workers,  which  was 
held  in  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall,  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Association,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  O, 
during  the  past  summer.  Special  stress 
was  put  on  the  problems  of  race  relations, 
the  new  industrial  order  in  the  South 
and  conditions  among  the  mountain  peo- 
ple. A  series  of  lectures  was  given  cal- 
culated to  help  the  churches  get  a  better 
conception  of  socialized  Christianity  and 
to  help  the  people  of  the  South  who  want 
to  do  something  that  counts  see  the  re- 
ligious value  of  social  work. 

More  than  two  hundred  speakers  ad- 
dressed those  who  attended  Blue  Ridge 
during  the  summer,  and  during  the  spe- 
cial summer  school  sessions  of  August 
formal  daily  programs  were  held,  with 
such  speakers  as  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward, 
formerly  social  service  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  spoke 
on  the  social  implications  of  the  war; 
Alexander  Johnson,  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Feeblemindedness,  who  spoke  on  de- 
fectives and  prison  reform ;  Joseph  C. 
Logan,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  spoke  on  civil- 
ian relief  and  charity  organization  work  ; 
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and  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Delaware  University,  who  spoke  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  South. 

At  the  same  time  Blue  Ridge  Asso- 
ciation has  been  conducting  an  intensive- 
training  school  for  army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  at  a  time  are  given  four-week 
courses,  which  are  said  to  rival  in  stren- 
uosity  the  officers'  training  schools  of  the 
National  Army.  Already  over  a  thou- 
sand men,  including  every  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  in  the  southeastern  military  division 
of  the  United  States  army,  have  received 
practical  training  in  the  school,  and  the 
activities  will  continue  during  the  win- 
ter, for  funds  have  been  supplied  for 
making  over  part  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hall  into  winter  quarters. 

W.  D.  Weatherford,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  secured  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  duties  as  international 
student  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
direct  this  secretarial  training  school. 
Among  the  other  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  is  J.  L.  Kesler,  on  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  dean 
of  Babylon  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

TO   INVESTIGATE  WAR 
CHARITIES 

IN  spite  of  all  the  limelight  on  fraud- 
ulent collections  for  relief  abroad 
and  on  bazars  that  yield  considerable 
aid  to  those  who  run  them  but  next  to 
none  to  sufferers,  and  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  public  education  on  the  how  and 
why  of  organized  war  charity,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  abatement  so 
far  in  the  number  of  confidence  tricks 
being  played  upon  persons  of  generous 
impulses.  In  the  cheaper  classes  of  eat- 
ing places  you  may  still  come  across  col- 
lection boxes  for  homes  that  are  pros- 
pective and  are  intended  to  remain  so  by 
their  promoters.  In  the  streets  you  are 
still  accosted  by  young  and  pretty  girls 
who,  for  the  fun  of  it  or  out  of  real 
kindness  of  heart,  lend  themselves  to 
the  collection  of  funds  for  which  no  pub- 
lic accounting  is  given  or  expected.  And 
every  now  and  then  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce or  a  charity  organization  society 
discovers  some  still  more  glaring  attempt 
of  imposture  upon  the  gullible. 

No  less  deplorable,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  effective  charity,  are  those  per- 
fectly genuine  war  philanthropies  entered 
upon  by  persons  of  little  experience,  with 
no  responsible  backing,  and  themselves 
continually  endangered  by  the  machina- 
tions of  unscrupulous  "friends."  Meth- 
ods that  are  perfectly  proper  in  Dublin 
and  at  The  Hague,  where  social  prestige 
counts  for  everything  in  successful  chari- 
table endeavor  and  business  organization 
for  very  little,  have  come  to  grief  time 
and  again  when  transplanted  to  the  very 
different  climate  of  the  New  World. 

Only  last  week  the  New  York  news- 
papers were  busy  taking  up  the  case  for 
and  against  a  Dutch  social  worker  who 
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admits  having  collected  $9,575  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  $8,028.  No  receipts  were 
issued  to  contributors,  and  the  accounts 
were  audited  only  after  the  collector's  at- 
tention had  been  directed  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  the  possibility  of 
unpleasant  curiosity  concerning  her  do- 
ings by  the  district  attorney.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  lady  in  question  was  never 
doubted.  Hers  is  simply  one  more  of 
the  many  cases  where  European  promo- 
ters of  war  charity  have  turned,  hard- 
pressed,  to  the  land  of  the  dollar,  expect- 
ing to  go  home  richly  laden  after  a  short 
sojourn  during  which  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  see  a  few  of  the  "right  peo- 
ple" and  secure  their  patronage. 

A  new  organization  for  the  special 
purpose  of  aiding  prospective  givers  in 
finding  out  the  real  standing  and  needs 
of  foreign  war  charities  has  just  been 
started  with  an  office  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tower  in  New  York  city.  It  is 
called  the  National  Investigation  Bu- 
reau and  was  founded  by  the  war-chest 
associations  of  Cleveland,  Syracuse,  In- 
dianapolis, Columbus,  Detroit,  Roches- 
ter, Philadelphia  and  Toledo,  for  the 
thorough  investigation  of  war  charities 
and  related  activities  which  appeal  to  war 
chests  and  to  individuals  for  support. 
The  bureau  will  issue  to  its  members  de- 
tailed reports  on  war  organizations — 
other  than  those  officially  approved  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States — 
covering  every  point  of  administration, 
financial  accounting,  methods  of  raising 
money,  efficiency  of  work,  degree  of  du- 
plication, etc.  Investigators  will  be  sent 
abroad  in  the  immediate  future. 

Samuel  Mather,  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  War  Council,  is  president  of 
the  organization,  Gustavus  D.  Pope,  of 
the  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund,  and  Frank 
E.  Wade,  president  of  the  Syracuse  War 
Chest  Association,  are  vice-presidents, 
and  Paul  L.  Feiss,  of  Cleveland,  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Barry  C.  Smith, 
for  several  years  secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advice  and  Information  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  has 
been  appointed  director,  and  the  work  of 
that  bureau  has  been  taken  over.  The 
purposes  of  the  new  organization  are  ex- 
plained as  follows : 

The  thorough  investigation  of  charitable 
activities  growing  out  of  the  war  has  long 
been  needed.  The  enormous  number  of  such 
organizations  appealing  for  public  support 
has  confused  the  public  and  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  individuals  or  custodians 
of  community  funds,  such  as  .var  chests,  to 
determine  what  organizations  are  doing 
efficient  and  necessary  work,  and  doing  it 
well,  and  should,   therefore,   be   supported. 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  actual  work  has  been 
done  abroad,  and  little  information  has  been 
obtainable  concerning  the  administration  and 
financial  management  of  the  foreign  work. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau  has  laid  down  definite 
requirements  for  approval  which  will,  it  is 
believed,  meet  with  general  public  endorse- 
ment. .  .  . 


Efficiency  in  War  Charity 

War  charity  organizations  are 
expected  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  in  order  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  new  National  In- 
vestigation  Bureau: 

/.  Active  board  of  directors  (both 
American  and  foreign  for  foreign  or- 
ganizations) of  at  least  five  unpaid 
responsible  people  holding  meetings 
at  least  quarterly. 

2.  A  necessary  purpose  with  no  un- 
necessary duplication  of  the  work  of 
another  efficiently  managed  organisa- 
tion. To  be  determined  after  investi- 
gation by  the  bureau. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct 
of  work,  management  of  institutions, 
etc.,  and  reasonable  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment for  such  zvork,  both  material 
and  personal.  To  be  determined  after 
investigation  by  the  bureau. 

4.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or 
other  commission  methods  of  raising 
money.  No  street  soliciting  or  selling 
of  buttons,  tags,  etc.,  except  during 
"drives." 

5.  Non  use  of  the  "remit  or  return" 
method  of  raising  money. 

6.  No  entertainments  the  expenses 
of  'which  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
gross  proceeds. 

7.  Complete  audited  accounts 
(American  and  foreign)  prepared  by 
a  certified  accountant  (or  the  for- 
eign equivalent)  showing  receipts  and 
disbursements  classified  and  itemized 
in  detail  for  a  six-  or  twelve-month 
period.  New  organizations  which  can- 
not furnish  such  statement  must  sub- 
mit a  certified  public  accountant's 
statement  that  such  a  financial  system 
has  been  established  as  will  make  the 
required  financial  accounting  possible 
at  close  of  prescribed  period. 

8.  Itemized  and  classified  budget 
estimate  for  succeeding  or  current 
six-  or  twelve-month  period. 


The  bureau  does  not  propose,  however,  to 
act  solely  as  a  critic.  It  hopes  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  such  organizations  as  are  doing  nec- 
essary work  in  helping  them  to  improve  their 
method  of  work,  administration,  accounting, 
etc.,  so  as  to  increase  public  confidence  in 
them. 

Some  definite  requirements  which  war 
organizations  soliciting  funds  will  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  order  to  secure  a  fa- 
vorable report  from  the  bureau  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  and  are  given  in  the 
panel  above. 

From  Washington  comes  the  news  that 
Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  of  Arizona, 
has  introduced  a  bill,  said  to  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  administration,  for 
the  control  of  all  war  charities  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Justice.  Com- 
plete financial  statements,  under  this  bill, 
are  to  be  submitted  monthly  and  sworn 
to,  as  well  as  information  about  the  per- 
sons making  up  the  organizations,  those 
on  the  payroll  and  the  names  of  contrib- 
utors. The  Department  of  Justice  is 
empowered  to  suspend  the  activity  of 
any  war  charity  after  a  hearing. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  bill  on 
lines  such  as  these  will  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  public  against  gross  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  funds. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  obviously 
not  in  a  position  to  make  searching  in- 
quiries into  the  actual  dispensation  of  the 
money,  which  is  for  the  most  part  done 
abroad ;  it  would  be  likely,  therefore,  to 
limit  its  attention  to  a  more  or  less  cur- 
sory examination  of  statements  of  ac- 
counts. The  passage  of  the  bill  would 
not,  therefore,  meet  the  specific  and 
pressing  need  for  which  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau  has  been  formed.  It 
might,  however,  protect  the  public 
against  the  grossest  forms  of  imposition. 

NEW  MINIMUM  WAGE  IN 
WASHINGTON 

AS  the  result  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  War  Emergency  Conference, 
called  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  the  state  of  Washington,  a 
new  minimum  wage  of  $13.20  a  week 
has  been  adopted  by  that  commission  to 
become  effective  November  10.  On  the 
same  day  a  beginning  rate  of  $9  a  week 
will  go  into  effect  for  minors  and  ap- 
prentices, on  the  basis  of  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.  This  rate  is  to  be  in- 
creased up  to  $12  a  week,  the  advances 
coming  at  intervals  varying  from  one  to 
three  months,  according  to  the  industry. 
Other  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
commission  include  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  all  occupations  "which  are 
injurious  to  their  health,  their  morals,  or 
womanhood,  or  which  are  unavoidably 
disfiguring,"  and  those  "for  which  men 
in  general  are  better  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment, training,  or  custom,  and  for  which 
men  are  available";  a  provision  that  "no 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation 
shall  employ  any  female  over  eighteen 
years  on  a  shift  over  six  hours  without 
a  rest  period  of  fifteen  minutes" ;  and  an 
affirmation  in  the  form  of  an  order  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

RECONSTRUCTION  BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

TWO  proposals  for  committees  on 
reconstruction  have  come  before 
Congress.  Both  are  limited  in  scope  to 
investigation  and  report.  Senator  John 
W-  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  intro- 
duced on  September  27  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  selection  of  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  inquire  into  re- 
construction problems  and  recommend 
legislation.  The  make-up  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  questions  suggested  for 
its  investigation  are  shown  on  the  next 
page.  Senator  Weeks  admitted  that  his 
list  of  questions  was  probably  not 
complete,  and  that  it  might  be  nec- 
essary later  on  to  introduce  additional 
resolutions  covering  particular  sub- 
jects.     Forestalling    the    objection    that 
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Two  Proposals  for  National  Reconstruction  Committees 


THE  WEEKS  RESOLUTION 
Authority: 

A  joint  congressional  committee  of  six  senators  and  six  representatives, 
three  members  each  to  be  appointed  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
party  caucus  in  each  House. 

Pozver: 

To  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  Congress  from  time  to  time  with 
recommendations  as  to  additional  legislation  "or  otherwise." 

Scope  of  Inquiries: 

1.  Problems  affecting  labor,  including: 

(a)  Unemployment  which  may  follow  war 

(b)  Utilization  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  in  civil  employments. 

(c)  Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

(d)  The  relation  of  men  and  women  in  similar  employments. 

(e)  Substitution  of  female  employes  for  male,  and  vice  versa. 

(f )  Feasibility  of  organizing  permanent  employment  agencies. 

(g)  Requirements   for  labor  after  the  war,   both   in  agricultural   and   industrial 
occupations. 

(h)   Distribution  of  labor. 

(i)   Employment  of  surplus  labor  on  public  works  that  may  be  constructed  or 
completed. 

2.  Problems  affecting  capital  and  credit,  including: 

(a)  All  matters  relating  to  trusts  and  combinations. 

(b)  Federal  loans  to  private  enterprises 

(c)  Federal  supervision  of  capital  issues. 

3.  Problems  affecting  public  utilities,  including: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  railroad  policy  after  the  war,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  railroads. 

(b)  All  questions  relating  to  communication  by  wire. 

4.  Problems  resulting  from  the  demobilization  of  our  industrial  and  military  war  re- 
sources, including: 

(a)  The  disposal  of  surplus  government  properties  and  supplies  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  munition  industries  into  those  of  peace. 

(c)  The  demobilization  of  the  war  strength  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service. 

(d)  The  demobilization  of  civilian  war  workers. 

5.  Problems  affecting  our  foreign  trade,  including : 

(a)  The  development  of  new  markets. 

(b)  Combinations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  selling  facilities. 

(c)  Changes  in  our  banking  facilities  necessary  to  cooperate  with  each  trade. 

6.  Problems  affecting  the  continuance  of  existing  industries  and  the  establishment  of 
new  industries,  including: 

(a)  The  supply  and  control  of  raw  materials. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  the  production  in  the  United  States  of  articles  that 
have  not  been  made  in  this  country  heretofore. 

(c)  The  encouragement  of  private  enterprises  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  public  domain. 

(d)  The  utilization  of  a  tariff  on  imports  as  a  means  to  protect  and  encourage 
home  industries. 

7.  Problems  relating  to  agriculture,  including. 

(a)  Price  fixing  of  food  products. 

(b)  Federal  loans  to  farmers. 

(c)  Distribution  of   food  products. 

(d)  Federal  aid  to  sections  of   the  country  suffering   from   floods   or  extremes 
of  weather. 

(e)  The  allotment  of  lands  to  returned  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  establish- 
ment in  new  homes  on  the  public  domain. 

8.  Problems  affecting  the  adequate  production  and  effective  distribution  of  coal,  gaso- 
line and  other  fuels. 

9.  Problems  relating  to  shipping,  including  shipyards,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
sale,  continuance  of  ownership,  or  leasing  of  both  yards  and  ships. 

10.  Housing  conditions  and  the  disposition  of  houses  constructed  by  the  government 
during  the  war. 

11.  War  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books,  with  reference  to  its  repeal,  extension  or 
amendment. 

12.  And  in  general  all  matters  necessarily  arising  during  the  change  from  the  activities 
of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  including  those  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  OVERMAN  BILL 

Authority : 

A  commission  of  five  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  not  more  than  three 
of  the  members  to  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Power: 

To  make  investigations  and  re- 
port to  Congress  from  time  to 
time  with  recommendations  for 
new  and  additional  legislation. 

Scope  of  Inquiries: 

(a)  The  financing,  regulation,  control 
and  development  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

(b)  The  development,  financing,  ex- 
pansion and  direction  of  foreign 
trade. 

(c)  The  reorganization,  financing  and 
readjustment  of  industries  engaged 
in  war  work  by  way  of  reconvert- 
ing them  to  normal  production. 

(d)  Technical  education  and  industrial 
research  as  a  means  of  developing 
and  strengthening  industry. 

(e)  The  redistribution  and  employment 
of  labor  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  and  the  problems  of 
labor  growing  out  of  demobiliza- 
tion. 

(f)  The  supply,  distribution  and  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs. 

(g)  The  conservation  and  development 
of  national  resources. 

(h)  Inland  transportation  by  rail  and 
water. 

(i)  Communication  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph and  wireless. 

(j)  The  reorganization  of  government 
departments,  bureaus,  commissions, 
or  offices  with  a  view  of  putting 
the  government  on  an  economic 
and  efficient  peace  basis. 

(k)  The  consolidation  of  such  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  Congress  as  relate 
to  the  same  subject  matter  but 
which  now  appear  at  various 
places  in  the  statutes. 
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members  of  Congress  may  not  have  the 
knowledge  and  do  not  have  the  time  to 
study  all  the  questions  in  his  list,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  of  ex- 
perts to  help  it.  • 

Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina, 
offered  on  October  3  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  appoint  a  federal  com- 
mission on  reconstruction.  The  pro- 
posed form  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
posed subjects  for  inquiry  are  also  given 
in  the  panel.  Senator  Overman's  list 
is  both  less  explicit  and  less  comprehen- 
sive than  Senator  Weeks's.  Only  one 
section  in  it  deals  directly  with  labor 
conditions;  questions  concerning  land 
settlement  may  or  may  not  be  included 
under  "the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  national  resources,"  and  housing 
is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

On  the  surface,  it  may  appear  that 
the  two  measures  might  well  be  adopted 
simultaneously.  The  one  makes  the  best 
talent  in  Congress  available  for  a  study 
of  after-war  problems  and  is  devoted 
more  particularly  to  the  drafting  of  a 
legislative  program ;  the  other  provides 
that  the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  a  smooth  change  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  footing  shall  be  thought 
out  in  advance.  Yet  such  a  division  of 
function  is  not  contemplated  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  effective,  according  to  the 
general  impression  in  Washington. 
There  the  feeling  is  that  the  two  bills 
give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  fiercest  conflicts  in  our  history — 
the  contest  between  those  who  see  in 
the  reconstruction  period  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  social  advance,  and  those 
who  see  in  it  only  an  unsettled  time  to 
be  exploited  for  personal  gain.  And  this 
is  further  complicated  by  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

Senator  Overman,  in  introducing  his 
bill,  said  that  a  purely  legislative  ap- 
proach to  reconstruction  problems  was 
obviously  incomplete  and  made  it  appear 
that  his  proposal  was  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  rather  than 
rivaling  the  other.  The  comment  upon 
the  two  measures  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, makes  it  clear  that  they  will  not 
be  accepted  in  that  spirit,  unless  a  com- 
promise of  some  sort  is  reached  among 
their  respective  sponsors.  Republicans 
in  both  houses  are  strong  in  support  of 
the  Weeks  resolution ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  they  can  attract 
to  their  side — by  the  pronr'se  of  equal 
representation  of  both  parties — a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Democrats  to  spoil  the 
chances  of  the  Overman  measure,  which 
is  said  to  have  the  general  approval  of 
the  administration,  though  it  is  not  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  executive. 

This  political  conflict  has  apparently 
headed  off  any  discussion  of  specific  sub- 
jects which  one  side  or  the  other  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  investigation.  Within 
the  penumbra  of  the  program  there  lurk 


the  tariff,  the  disposition  of  government 
property  (acquired  or  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war  for  war  purposes),  the  ad- 
justment between  the  government  and 
public  utilities,  the  encouragement  of 
specific  profit-making  enterprises  by  gov- 
ernmental aid,  the  control  of  prices,  sup- 
plies and  labor.  The  human  elements 
involved  have  not,  so  far,  been  touched 
upon  in  the  speeches  made.  Even  in 
speaking  of  housing  after  the  war  and  of 
demobilization,  congressmen  seem  more 
concerned  with  the  commercial  than 
with  the  social  issue  involved — a  situa- 
tion in  striking  contrast  to  that  among 
our  Allies.  With  them,  a  new  national 
purpose  has  broken  through  the  old  op- 
position of  social  groups  and  is  making 
itself  felt  in  reconstruction  measures 
that  are  both  imaginative  and  have  been 
thought  through  in  many  practical  de- 
tails— measures  which  may  prove  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  coming  storm  in  all 
its  severity — but  at  least  may  be  expected 
to  provide  a  bulwark  that  will  break  the 
force  of  that  storm. 

Further,  it  is  argued  that  in  view  of 
the  imminent  defeat  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
altogether  too  late  to  start  a  purely  in- 
vestigative official  organization  on  re- 
construction ;  whatever  body  is  estab- 
lished must  be  empowered  to  set  a  host 
of  expert  officials  at  actual  work  upon 
the  most  pressing  needs.  Among  these 
are  machinery  for  taking  care  of  the 
labor  surplus  that  must  be  expected,  the 
laying  out  of  farms  suitable  for  settle- 
ment by  discharged  soldiers  and  others, 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  credits  for 
small  farmers,  the  administration  of  the 
government's  industrial  and  housing 
plants,  the  management  of  a  thousand 
and  one  concerns  that  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  for  war  pur- 
poses and  that  simply  cannot  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  as  soon  as  the  market  for 
war  supplies  has  passed. 

Mr.  Weeks,  in  introducing  his  reso- 
lution, did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  administration  itself  pre- 
paring a  post-war  program  or  to  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  departments 
of  the  government  may  already  be  at 
work  on  such  a  program.  Yet  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  only  practicable  recon- 
struction committee  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  the  cabinet,  aided  by  as  many 
permanent  officers  of  departments  and 
dollar-a-year  aides  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
immediate  use  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  cabinet,  and  as  can  be  spared  from 
their  present  war  activities.  The  Over- 
man act  has  empowered  the  President  to 
rearrange  departments  and  bureaus ; 
that  power  might  now  be  applied  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  nucleus  of  machinery 
for  reconstruction  by  the  synthesis  of 
governmental  units  already  in  existence 
and  in  touch  with  the  material  that 
must  be  worked  upon.  After  all,  the 
argument  runs,  it  is  not  the  outside  ex- 
pert, however  appointed,  or  the  legisla- 


tor, however  close  to  his  constituents, 
who  can  best  help  out  in  this  emergency 
— for  the  reconstruction  task,  owing  to 
the  neglect  hitherto,  has  become  an 
emergent  one — but  the  man  who  has  his 
hands  on  the  levers  of  actual  govern- 
mental operations ;  if  his  plans  necessi- 
tate legislation,  there  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  adapt  the  meas- 
ures submitted  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

INSURANCE    FOR    MUNITION 
WORKERS 

THE  risk  and  dangers  to  which 
workers  are  exposed  in  munition 
factories  under  government  control  and 
the  latest  catastrophe  in  the  shell-loading 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  [See  page 
35],  have  caused  the  New  York  Times 
to  become  a  convert  to  social  insurance 
for  workers.  In  its  editorial  of  October 
8  the  Times  urges  that  Congress  take  up 
at  once  the  question  of  insurance  of 
workers  in  munition  factories.  "The 
government,"  says  the  editorial,  "insures 
the  soldiers  who  go  to  France,  and  the 
workers  in  munition  factories  are  told 
again  and  again  by  officers  of  the  allied 
armies  who  inspect  the  plants  that  service 
at  the  front  may  be  no  more  dangerous. 
Munition  workers,  women  among  them, 
are  always  in  the  shadow  of  death  at 
their  tasks."    The  editorial  continues: 

Who  will  insure  these  munition  workers 
if  the  government  fails  to  do  it?  Certainly 
no  company  engaged  in  writing  policies. 
There  have  been  too  many  explosions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  warrant  the 
insuring  of  the  individual  workers  as  a  busi- 
ness undertaking.  There  is  an  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  should  not  pass  unnoticed:  the 
government,  in  order  to  obtain  labor,  uses 
the  argument  that  it  is  an  act  of  patriotism 
to  work  in  these  plants.  The  workers  are 
told  impressively  that  it  is  just  as  important 
to  manufacture  shells  as  to  fire  them  on  the 
battlefield.  If  the  service  is  as  great  in  the 
former  case  and  the  hazard  often  greater,, 
why  should  the  government  not  provide  a. 
system  of  insurance  for  the  workers  in  muni- 
tion factories?  Whatever  the  danger  to  be 
encountered,  the  shells  must  be  made  and 
loaded,  and  there  will  never  be  a  dearth  of 
men  to  fill  the  munition  factories.  Neces- 
sarily, high  wages  are  paid,  but  can  the  gov- 
ernment when  it  settles  for  funeral  expenses 
dismiss  the  question  of  relief  for  the  dead 
man's  family? 

CHILDREN    AND    WAR 
INDUSTRY 

IN  a  recent  statement  Felix  Frank-, 
furter,  chairman  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  declared  that  recurrent 
suggestions  have  been  heard  that  child 
labor  should  be  utilized  in  war  industry^ 
He  therefore  reiterated  the  board's 
policy  toward  such  employment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  on  war  work. 

2.  No  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  nor  before  6  a.  M.,  nor- 
after  7  P.  M.,  nor  more  than  six  days  a  week 
on  war  materials. 

The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
children    below    certain    ages    does    not   mean. 
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that  the  employment  of  children  above  those 
ages  is  favored.  To  recruit  children  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  for  industry 
is  ignoring  their  future  value  as  trained 
workers.  Neither  the  patriotic  desire  to  serve 
immediately,  nor  the  attraction  of  high  wages 
should  draw  children  from  school  to  work. 

Children  above  the  minimum  ages  of  per- 
mitted employment  must  still  be  considered 
as  potential  citizens,  and  not  merely  as  pres- 
ent producers.  The  sacrifice  involved  in  the 
premature  labor  of  children  is  not  yet  neces- 
sary. The  curtailment  of  nonessential  indus- 
try, and  the  employment  of  men  and  women 
not  now  productively  engaged,  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  sufficient  to  care  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  future, 
the  maintenance  of  present  educational  and 
child-labor  standards  is  indispensable.  The 
formative  years  of  youth  should  be  safe- 
guarded by  purposeful  training  of  developed 
usefulness  in  the  nation.  The  time  is  not  yet 
in  sight  when  the  defense  of  the  nation  must 
be  assumed  by  children.  The  men  and  women 
of  America  are  competent  to  the  task. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  TO 
STUDY  SCHOOLS 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has,  by  action  of  its  execu- 
tive committee,  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  make 
"an  authoritative  study  and  formulation 
of  the  philosophy  and  interrelations  of 
social  work  and  the  school."  This  task 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conference  Di- 
vision on  Children,  of  which  Henry  W. 
Thurston,  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  is  chair: 
man.  The  National  Education  Associ- 
ation is  the  largest  and  most  authorita- 
tive body  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
country. 

The  week  of  the  1919  session  of  the 
national  conference,  to  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  has  been  set  for  June  1-8. 
This  represents  a  change  from  the  cus- 
tomary Wednesday-to-Wednesday  week 
to  a  Sunday-to-Sunday  week.  Consid- 
erable interest  was  manifested  among 
members  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  in 
trying  the  plan  next  year,  and  it  is  being 
tried  with  the  understanding  that  it  is 
an  experiment. 

The  Atlantic  City  meeting  is  to  pre- 
cede immediately  that  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  greater  emphasis  upon  joint 
relationships  with  organized  medical 
social  work  than  heretofore.  This  may 
be  considered  timely  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant role  that  medicine  plays  in  the 
problems  of  reconstruction. 

Hereafter,  by  action  of  the  executive 
committee,  new  members  may  join  the 
conferense  at  any  period  of  the  year  with 
the  understanding  that  their  membership 
payment  is  to  cover  twelve  months  in 
advance.  Heretofore  the  membership 
year  has  corresponded  with  the  calendar. 
This  action,  it  is  felt,  will  facilitate  the 
campaign  that  is  now  on  to  double  the 
membership  of  the  conference  this  fall. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  president  of  the 
conference,   has  announced   the  business 


committees  for  the  1919  meeting.  The 
nomination  committee  is  composed  of: 
George  B.  Mangold,  director,  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy,  2221  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis,  chairman ;  Harriet  An- 
derson, Louisville;  Boris  D.  Bogen,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Jeffery  R.  Brackett,  Boston ; 
Charles  L.  Chute,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Karl 
DeSchweinitz,  Philadelphia;  J.  Howard 
T.  Falk,  Montreal ;  Jessica  B.  Peixotto, 
Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Adelaide  M.  Walsh, 
Chicago. 


The  program  committee  is  composed 
of  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Washington,  chair- 
man ;  John  Daniels,  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
New  York;  Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston, 
William  T.  Cross,  Chicago, 
o  The  resolutions  committee  is  com- 
posed of:  E.  Frances  O'Neill,  general 
secretary,  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity, 109  Washington  street,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  chairman ;  A.  W.  Abbott,  Orange, 
N.  J. ;  and  Julius  Goldman,  New  Or- 
leans. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Second  Line  of  Defense 

By  Margaret  Slattery.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company.     189  pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.10. 

At  a  time  when  men  and  women  are  cen- 
tering their  thoughts  and  hopes  on  further- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  first  line  of  defense,  and 
when  many  are  feeling  that  their  service 
must  be  directly  and  adequately  for  those  in 
the  first  line,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  elo- 
quent reminder  should  be  uttered  of  the  need 
for  service  at  home  to  strengthen,  equip,  and 
train  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  na- 
tion, who,  Miss  Slattery  points  out,  constitute 
the  "second   line  of  defense." 

Her  message  is  not  new,  but  it  is  decid- 
edly apropos.  She  appeals  to  business  men 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  exploit  young  peo- 
ple; to  parents  to  make  the  home  what  it 
should  be  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
whereabouts  and  occupations  of  their  boys 
and  girls;  to  teachers  to  carry  on  in  their 
work  and  to  inculcate,  especially  among  the 
children  of  the  foreign  born,  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy;  and  to  churchmen  to 
make  the  church  a  greater  force  in  the  build- 
ing of  character.  She  is  specific  in  her  state- 
ments and  illustrates  by  the  use  of  concrete 
personal  experiences  many  of  them. 

Mary  Shupp. 

The  Psychology  of  Marriage 

By   Walter    M.    Gallichan.      Frederick   A. 

Stokes  Co.     300  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Married  Love  or  Love  in  Marriage 

By  Marie  C.  Stopes.     Critic  and  Guide  Co. 

179  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.12. 

Few  people  can  read  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  without  being  grateful  to 
the  author.  It  is  written  with  a  poise  born 
of  understanding — a  totally  different  quality 
from  the  hectic  moralistic  anxiety,  born  of 
fear,  which  emanates  from  the  majority  of 
books  on  sex  matters. 

Mr.  Gallichan  shows  an  unusual  grasp  of 
the  "profound  psychic  complexity  that  con- 
trasts love  in  mankind  with  the  sex  hunger 
of  the  animals."  His  fundamental  premise  is 
that  instinct  is  not  enough  of  a  guide  in  sex 
relations  for  civilized  human  beings — not 
even  when  said  human  beings  are  generally 
well  intentioned,  moral  and  educated  in  other 
ways.  He  quotes  Sir  James  Paget  that  "all 
husbands  in  the  higher  civilized  states  need 
to  be  taught  conjugal  behavior." 

He  shows  how  civilization  has  developed  a 
tendency  to  resist  sex  and  has  "intervened 
between  the  minds  of  men  and  women  and 
their  primary  desires  and  emotions,  and  set 
up  curious  recoils,  fears,  sense  of  shame,  and 


feelings  of  disgust."  It  is  the  only  basic 
human  function  so  treated.  "If  the  awe, 
the  mystery,  the  reticence  and  the  repugnance 
surrounding  sex  had  been  centered  around 
alimentation,  the  repairing  of  the  waste  of 
the  body,  we  should  exhibit  a  shameful, 
timorous,  resistant  attitude  toward  eating." 
Instead  of  that,  we  studiously  learn  to  eat 
scientifically  and  artistically. 

His  plea  for  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
as  well  as  the  physiology  of  sex  is  com- 
pelling, and  he  emphasizes  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  most  men  as  to  the  psychologic  needs 
of  women  in  their  sex  relations. 

But  his  greatest  service  is  his  reiterated 
insistence  that  "sex  is  not  a  lugubrious  topic," 
that  "love  is  the  joy  of  life  as  well  as  the 
source  of  moral  feeling,"  that  "just  as  reli- 
gious creeds  can  be  made  dour  and  forbid- 
ding, so  can  sex  be  rendered  a  grim,  purely 
physiological  subject,  or  a  matter  of  repul- 
sion." He  joins  Havelock  Ellis  in  the  claim 
that  "marriage  is  the  art  of  love  and  an 
art  must  be  learned."  All  other  arts  we 
study  and  try  to  perfect,  and  yet  in  the  art 
of  sex  living  we  go  blundering  along,  not 
daring  to  venture  much  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mere  physiology,  content  to  draw  educa- 
tional analogies  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  a  process  which  Gallichan  terms 
"extremely  risky,"  for  "love  in  mankind  is 
not  scientifically  comparable  with  instinct  in 
animals." 

Incidentally,  this  book  is  a  far  better  guide 
to  instruction  for  the  young  than  most  pub- 
lications written  for  that  purpose.  He  avoids 
the  pathological  and  emphasizes  the  con- 
structive side  of  sex  information.  He  also 
includes  a  favorable  word  for  birth  control 
and  twilight  sleep,  which  will  further  com- 
mend it  to  the  modern  mind  which  is  look- 
ing for  light  on  the  befogged  question  of 
sex  health  and  happiness. 
*     *     » 

There  are  only  175  pages  in  Dr.  Stopes' 
little  book,  yet  it  is  a  milestone  in  sex  litera- 
ture. Walter  Gallichan  says  in  his  Psy- 
chology of  Marriage  that  "most  of  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  feminine  psychology 
and  physiology  is  the  labor  of  men,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  women  will  carry  on 
the  task  probably  with  greater  insight  and 
candor  and  without  sex  bias  or  sex  antag- 
onism." This  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Stopes 
has  done.  It  is  written  from  the  woman's 
point  of  view  only  in  that  the  woman's  part 
of  the  human  point  of  view  has  heretofore 
been  mostly  omitted  or  misunderstood,  and 
this  book  reveals  it. 

Her  starting  point  is  unique  in  sex  litera- 
ture. It  is  to  make  marriage  beautiful  by 
developing    and    using,    not    repressing,    the 
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:sex  side  of  life.  Most  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  expended  all  their  energy  on  a 
fervent  series  of  "don'ts,"  by  which  they 
hoped  to  make  marriage  safe,  clean,  moral 
and  all  the  other  virtuous,  but  not  joyous 
qualities.  Dr.  Stopes'  book  is  full  of  "dos" 
instead.  It  encourages  to  feel  as  well  as  to 
know. 

By  deft  but  utterly  simple  elucidations  it 
lifts  one  up  out  of  the  mess  of  age-old 
taboos  and  ignorance  into  the  light  of  joy 
and  understanding.  It  is  a  thrilling  combi- 
nation of  very  explicit  information  and  sen- 
tient idealism.  The  information  goes 
straight  to  the  middle  of  the  things  people 
want  most  to  know,  which  are  usually  side- 
stepped by  writers  on  sex  matters.  The 
idealism  is  the  idealism  of  art,  not  "morals." 
In  the  introduction  she  says:  "The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries have  no  glimmering  of  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  human  art,  the  art  of  love." 

It  is  by  no  means  a  plea  for  "free  love" 
or  sexual  irresponsibility — quite  the  contrary. 
It  takes  monogamy  for  granted  without  much 
argument,  but  instead  of  handing  out  a  pre- 
conceived rigid  monogamistic  system  to  a 
more  or  less  rebellious  humanity  and  insist- 
ing on  "restraint"  as  if  we  were  prisoners 
under  discipline,  she  begins  with  love  and 
shows  practically  how  it  can  make  marriage 
a  work  of  art.  "Only  by  learning  to  hold 
a  bow  correctly  can  one  draw  music  from 
a  violin." 

She  devotes  several  chapters  to  specific 
instruction  on  how  to  "hold  the  bow." 

Mary  Ware  Dennett. 

Russia 

Compiled  by  C.  E.  Fanning.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company.  380  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
This  collection  of  articles,  brought  up  to 
March,  1918,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Handbook  Series.  A  subject  index  permits 
of  its  use  as  a  reference  book,  and  there  are 
appendices  on  the  pronunciation  of  Russian 
names,  the  chronology  of  events  and  the  Rus- 
sian calendar.  The  last  named  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  view  of  the  controversy  over 
the  dates  of  the  documents  concerning  the 
Bolsheviki  and  their  leaders  recently  made 
public  through  the  activity  of  Edgar  Sisson. 
The  bibliography  is  discouraging:  to  keep 
up  with  the  books  and  articles  on  Russia 
has  become  a  full-time  job. 

The  chief  impression  gained  from  glanc- 
ing through  this  collection  of  articles  is  that 
of  a  vain  search  for  safe  anchorage  in  facts 
during  a  blizzard  of  events.  Every  time  an 
author  has  discovered  for  us  the  "new"  Rus- 
sia and  all  about  it,  we  are  swept  away  by 
a  squall  of  unforeseen  happenings  and  the 
explanations  have  to  start  all  over  again. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  wait  for  calm 
weather  before  making  up  our  minds  about 
Russia,  and  so  shall  have  to  steer  a  little 
wildly  for  a  time,  getting  closer  to  shore 
when  we  can. 

B.   L. 

Letters  and  Leadership 

By  Van  Wvck  Brooks.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
129  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.07. 

According  to  the  wrapper,  Mr.  Brooks  is 
the  author  of  five  previous  volumes,  yet  he 
seems  to  be  practically  unknown  except  in 
the  most  highbrow  literary  circles.  No  better 
illustration  could  be  found  of  the  divorce 
of  life  and  letters  in  America — for  here  we 
have  a  writer  who  expresses  with  remarkable 
penetration  and  beauty  what  thousands  of 
thoughtful  Americans  and  students  of 
America  have  long  felt,  but  have  been  un- 
able to  analyze  with  the  same  critical  finesse. 
Between  Puritanism  and  self-complacency, 
says  Mr.  Brooks,  Americans  have  suffered 
their  creative  instincts  to  wither.     Social  ef- 


fort, he  contends,  has  come  to  aim  at  little 
more  than  to  raise  the  fellow-citizen  to  an 
arbitrary,  dead  physical  and  mental  level. 
Worse  than  this,  the  longings  and  aspira- 
tions of  those  who  come  to  us  from  the  Old 
World  with  its  traditional  poetic  view  of 
life,  are  deliberately  discouraged,  and  noth- 
ing else  is  put  in  their  place.  "Has  it  never 
occurred  to  our  awakeners,"  he  asks,  "that 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  absorb  their 
life  [that  of  the  hyphenates]  is  by  providing 
them  with  a  new  tree  upon  which  they  can 
engraft  themselves,  and  that  the  only  hope 
of  accomplishing  this  lies,  not  in  improving 
their  environment,   in  offering  them  comfort, 


in  minimizing  fatigue  and  shortening  hours 
of  labor,  important  as  all  these  things  are, 
by  the  way,  but  -in  quickening  our  own  con- 
sciousness, in  puncturing  our  own  compla- 
cency, in  rising  by  force  of  our  own  demands 
upon  life  to  that  sphere  of  joyous  activity 
where  we  ourselves  are  able  to  shed  light 
and    communicate   warmth?" 

An  "organized  higher  life"  is  the  demand 
of  this  book.  "No  true  social  revolution  will 
ever  be  possible  in  America  till  a  race  of 
artists,  profound  and  sincere,  have  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  our  own  experience  and 
set  working  in  that  experience  the  leaven  of 
the  highest  culture."  B.  L. 


Communications 


WAR     SERVICE     FOR     LAW- 
BREAKERS 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  express  the  full 
appreciation  of  myself  and  the  state  board 
for  your  splendid  article  in  this  week's  Survey 
in  support  of  our  general  plan.  [See  War 
Service  for  Law-Breakers,  by  Winthrop  D. 
Lane,  the  Survey  for  September  28,  page  707.] 

In  the  third  paragraph  from  the  last  you 
express  some  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the 
plan  from  the  standpoint  of  progress  in 
progressive  prison  administration.  We  see 
in  it  none  of  these  shortcomings  but  every 
hope  of  progress.  It  will  promote  the  cause 
of  self-government  for  the  reason  that  the 
plan  aims  immediately  to  take  from  the  road 
and  other  camps  and  from  every  state  in  the 
union  men  deemed  fit  by  reason  of  mentality, 
physical  stamina  and  trustworthiness  as  evi- 
denced by  a  period  of  service  practically 
upon  their  honor,  and  to  place  them  in  two 
of  our  best  institutions  for  training  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  become  non-commissioned 
officers,  that  is,  corporals  and  sergeants.  It 
will  also  remove  from  our  institutions  two  or 
three  times  the  number  of  men  who  would 
otherwise  be  removed,  and  will  place  them 
out  in  the  open  where  most  of  the  principles 
of  self-government  must  prevail.  The  fact 
that  the  men  do  not  elect  actually  their  own 
officers  is  the  only  place  the  plan  will  differ, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  experience  with  the 
framework  of  actual  government  under  mod- 
ern army  conditions  will  push  forward  the 
self-government  plan  all  over  the  country 
much  further  than  any  plan  now  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  particularly  true  in  mod- 
ern war  which  places  so  much  added  re- 
sponsibility upon  non-commissioned  officers  in 
charge  of  groups  of  men  facing  "no  man's 
land."  In  large  measure,  except  for  the  mat- 
ter of  election  of  officers,  the  army  plan  sub- 
stitutes the  framework  of  self-government  for 
the  honor  system. 

I  believe  seriously  that  the  educational 
work  which  has  been  put  through  in  our 
cantonments — say  Camp  Upton — is  on  the 
whole  vastly  superior  to  the  educational  work 
carried  through  even  in  many  of  our  best 
reformatories.  We  know  from  careful  in- 
vestigation and  study  that  most  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  reformatories  is  "front," 
that  the  teachers  do  most  of  the  work  and 
that  the  most  valuable  education  men  in  re- 
formatories may  receive  is  that  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  English  language  and  that 
of  becoming  able  to  concentrate  upon  the 
work  in  hand.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
tremendous  educational  value  of  the  ad- 
herence to  a  great  purpose,  particularly  the 
purpose  of  our  country  in  entering  this  war 
wholly  upon  idealistic  grounds.  We  must  not 
overlook     the     educational     value     of     team 


work,  of  recreation,  of  motion  pictures,  and 
of  theatricals,  which  camp  life  opens  up  to 
the  men.  After  all,  what  soldier  is  not 
broadened  and  developed  into  a  new  man 
by  his  experience  in  our  national   army? 

As  to  the  men  in  Class  E  [the  "custodial 
and  disciplinary"  cases]  of  our  plan,  they  will 
be  furnished  with  work  made  possible  by 
the  President's  recent  proclamation  eliminat- 
ing the  former  executive  order  forbidding  the 
war,  navy  and  other  departments  to  purchase 
prison  made  goods.  There  will  be  no  way 
for  the  prisoners  in  this  class  to  receive  the 
therapeutic  treatment  they  require  except 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  the  men  able  to  do 
this  work  are  all  in  the  army — witness  Dr. 
Glueck  whom  you  mention.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  War  Department  all  other 
classes  will  receive  medical  treatment  as  a 
matter  of  course,  which  they  would  other- 
wise, for  the  most  part,  be  forced  to  forego. 

An  example  of  exactly  what  this  means  is 
found  in  our  case  here  in  New  Jersey.  In 
response  to  our  request,  the  surgeon-general 
has  directed  the  examining  unit  at  Camp  Dix' 
to  proceed  to  our  institutions  and  to  give  all 
of  our  inmates  the  same  mental  test  that 
has  been  given  the  army  registrants.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  give  men  special  exami- 
nations in  specific  cases.  This  test  should 
yield  important  results  for  comparison  with 
the  tests  made  continually  of  registrants  in 
the   camps. 

I  trust  you  fully  appreciate  that  this  plan 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  criti- 
cism of  such  a  leader  in  the  field  of  prison 
self-government  as  Calvin  Derrick,  the  direc- 
tor of  our  Division  of  Education  and  Parole, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  for  many  years  and  later  of  the 
California  state  reformatory  at  lone,  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  he  believes  that  the  plan,  if 
carried  out  by  the  government,  will  carry 
forward,  by  many  years,  prison  reorganiza- 
tion in  this  country.  He  agrees  with  me  that 
even  if  the  so-called  self-government  is  set 
back  in  one  or  two  institutions  a  little,  that 
will  be  counterbalanced  a  thousand  times  by 
the  progress  made  in  all  other  institutions. 
Many  state:  "Why  raise  this  as  a  serious 
objection,  anyway,  when  millions  of  young 
men  are  giving  up  the  pursuits  of  civil  life 
and  subordinating  themselves  as  units  in  our 
national  army  in  order  to  achieve  a  great 
victory?  Why  think  of  giving  the  prisoner 
all  the  benefits  of  education  and  freedom  at 
the  expense  of  two-thirds  of  the  young  men 
of  the  nation  ?" 

Burdette  G.  Lewis. 

[Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections] 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

[Commissioner      Lewis's      letter      further 
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strengthens  the  impression  one  receives  from 
a  study  of  the  original  outline  of  his  plan, 
namely,  that  the  many  good  features  of  the 
plan  will  reach  their  highest  effectiveness 
under  his  able  and  sympathetic  direction. 
Not  every  state,  however,  will  have  him  in 
charge  to  mold  the  conditions  of  army  life 
into  valuable  lessons  in  self-government  for 
prisoners.  Even  if  it  is  physically  possible 
to  make  military  discipline  and  army  control 
instruments  for  "pushing  forward"  the  self- 
government  plan,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
will  everywhere  be  done.  Moreover,  self- 
government  is  not  merely  a  framework;  it  is 
a  spirit,  an  atmosphere,  an  attitude.  It  is  a 
relation  between  the  mind  of  the  individual 
and  his  fellows.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  putting  men  "upon  their  honor," 
since  that  involves  only  a  relation  between 
the  individual  and  his  superior  officer.  If 
the  peculiar  attitude  and  processes  of 
self-government  are  really  to  find  effect- 
ive inspiration  and  encouragement  under 
"modern  army  conditions"  as  provided  by 
Commissioner  Lewis's  plan,  all  hail  to  the 
plan;  but  surely  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
fearing  that  in  the  hands  of  many  of  those 
who  will  have  charge  of  executing  the  plan, 
the  militarization  of  government  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  result.  Mr.  Derrick's  au- 
thority is  impressive,  but  one  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  lone  reforma- 
tory, where  Mr.  Derrick  inaugurated  self- 
government  so  successfully,  is  a  semi- 
military  school,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  service  in  any  army  organization  ex- 
erting itself  to  the  utmost  to  beat  Germany 
will  not  be  entirely  like  those  in  a  school 
where  the  chief  enemies  recognized  are  base- 
ball  teams   from   opposing   institutions. 

Undoubtedly  the  educational  values  enu- 
merated by  Commissioner  Lewis  are  potential- 
ly   real.      New    Jersey    seems,    too,    to    have 


solved  the  problem  of  giving  mental  tests 
admirably;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states, 
if  the  plan  receives  nation-wide  adoption, 
will  do  as  well.  All  of  this  merely  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  plan. 

In  answer  to  Commissioner  Lewis'  final 
question,  Why  think  of  prisoners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  law-abiding  young  men?  One  feels 
like  reminding  him  that  it  was  he  who 
claimed  penological  advantages  for  the  plan. 
Undoubtedly  such  advantages  exist,  but  if 
one  attempts  to  analyze  them,  why  not  at 
the  same  time  analyze  the  possible  disad- 
vantages, if  there  be  any?  This  may  be  fu- 
tile,  but   it   is   not   disservice. — W.   D.   L.] 


"PACIFIST"  A  MISNOMER 

To  the  Editor:  We  who  are  working  for 
international  relations  founded  on  justice  and 
democracy  repudiate  the  name  "pacifist"  in 
its   present   interpretation. 

The  words  "pacifist"  and  "pacifism"  came 
from  Europe  years  ago  in  good  standing, 
and  in  their  original  sense  stood  for  world 
organization  and  the  final  abolition  of  war. 
They  were,  however,  never  satisfactory  to 
most  of  the  American  workers  because  of 
their  passive  sound  and  capacity  of  being 
misconstrued. 

Recently  these  words  have  been  made  to 
stand  for  qualities  both  weak  and  bad; 
qualities  from  which  in  their  original  mean- 
ing they  were  as  far  removed  as  patriotism 
is  from  disloyalty.  The  vast  majority  of 
members  of  peace  societies  are  as  remote 
from  "pacifism"  when  interpreted  as  cow- 
ardice, sedition,  and  treason,  as  are  workers 
for  righteousness  from  promoters  of  unright- 
eousness. 

Our  belief  is  what  it  always  has  been, 
viz.,  that  a  League  of  Nations  must  be 
formed  to  keep  order  and  promote  justice 
in  the  civilized  world  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national court,  a  council  of  conciliation,  and 
an  international  force. 

We  believe,  further,  that  after  German 
militarism  is  conquered,  at  the  Peace  Settle- 
ment Table  world  organization  must  be  ef- 
fected, so  that  causes  of  friction  between 
nations  may  be  reduced  and  the  system  of 
law  be  made  to  replace  the  system  of  war. 

The  fruits  of  this  war  must  be  a  better 
and    a   warless   world. 

Mrs.  J.  Malcolm   Forbes, 

Miss  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs, 

Miss  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham, 

Miss  Katharine  McDowell  Rice, 

Mrs.  David  Cheever. 

Boston,   Mass. 


JOTTINGS 

SOME  one  rises  to  move  that,  since  to  the 
government's  requested  wheatless,  meatless 
and  sweetless  days  we  have  often  added 
thoughtless,  thankless  and  useless  days,  it 
might  be  well  to  observe  criticiseless,  liar- 
less,  and  crossless  days.  Meanless,  fearless, 
burdenless  and  speechless  periods  might  also 
be  included  in  the  week — our  "less"  enthu- 
siast  concludes.     Is   the   motion   seconded? 


A  RED  CROSS  Commission  for  Greece  has 
been  appointed  and  will  make  its  base  at 
Athens.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
for  relief  activity  as  a  result  of  the  large 
number  of  refugees  driven  from  Macedonia 
and  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks.  The  Com- 
mission is  headed  by  Prof.  Edward  Copps, 
who  holds  the  chair  of   Greek  at  Princeton 


University.  Alfred  F.  James,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  National  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  is  deputy  commissioner 
in  charge  of  business  affairs.  Mr.  James  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
entire  party  comprises  upwards  of  seventy 
persons.  The  Commission  goes  equipped  for 
both    military    and   civilian    relief. 


IN  ANNOUNCING  the  discontinuance  of 
the  sale  of  Red  Cross  seals  for  the  coming 
Christmas  season,  the  Survey  for  September 
28  contained  the  statement  that  the  sale  of 
these  seals  last  year  brought  in  $180,000,000. 
This  figure  is  one  hundred  times  too  large. 
The  correct  figure  is  $1,800,000. 


Big  Business 

in 

Great  Britain 

NO  big  business  organization 
has  grown  so  fast  as  the 
great  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
Britain.  They  sell  to  members 
over  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  per  year,  at  a  saving  from 
8  to  20  per  cent. 

Strange  that  this  movement  has  not 
taken  hold  in  this  country.  To  start  a 
campaign  of  education  on  it  The  Public 
has  ordered  a  low-priced,  but  well-printed 
and  cloth-bound  edition  of  the  best  new 
book  on  the  subject,  "Co-operation,"  by 
Emerson  P.  Harris,  president  of  the 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  Co-operative  League. 
Mr.  Harris,  a  successful  business  man 
and  writer  on  advertising,  has  devoted 
the  last  six  years  to  studying  the  devel- 
opment of    the   co-operative  movement. 

This  book  describes  the  growth  of  the 
movement  in  Europe;  shows  why  and  how 
the  Rochdale  system  works;  it  very  clearly 
lays  out  proven  plans  for  starting  a  co- 
operative store,  for  managing  and  adver- 
tising it  when  it  is  established — it  gives  the 
background  and  foreground  of  this  great 
evolutionary  movement. 

The  Public's  edition  of  this  book 
(which  in  the  standard  edition  sells  regu- 
larly at  $2.00)  can  be  had  with  The 
Public,  every  week  for  six  months,  for 
only  $2.10. 


THE  PUBLIC, 

122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  your  special  edition 
of  "Co-operation"  by  Emerson  P.  Harris 
and  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Public 
for  26  weeks.  I  enclose  check  for  $2.10 
or  will  remit  within  ten  days,  if  I  like 
the  book  and  paper. 


Name.  . . 
Address  . 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — General  secretary,  man  or 
woman  of  experience.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WELL  QUALIFIED  and  experienced 
social  worker  (male)  seeks  position  as  ex- 
ecutive.    Address  2891   Survey. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,   N.   Y..   for  October    1,    1918. 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  commissioner  of  deeds  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Secretary  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc..  publishers  of 
the  Survey,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse   of   this    form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  St.,  New  York  city;  editor,  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg, 112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  citv:  managing 
editor,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  St.,  New 
York  city;  business  manager,  H.  K.  Carter,  112 
East  19th  St..  New  York  city. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  York  with  over  1.000  members.  It 
has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York  city;  vice-president, 
John  M.  Glenn,  130  F.ast  22nd  St.,  New  York  city; 
treasurer,  Charles  D.  Norton,  2  Wall  St..  New 
York  city;  secretary,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East 
19th    St.,    New    York    city. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  lotal  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  lhe  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  be- 
lief as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  tide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as   so    stated    by    him. 

5.  That  lhe  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown 
above  is  — .  (This  information  is  required  from 
daily  publications  only.)  [Signed]  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  Sec'y.   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    28th 
day  of  September.   1918.     [Seal]   Martha  Hohmann. 
Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York,  residing 
'  in  New  York  County,  register  20052.     My  commis- 
sion expires  April   28,   1920. 


THE  second  trial  of  the  editors  of  The 
Masses,  a  socialist  periodical  which  sus- 
pended publication  some  months  ago,  ended 
last  week  in  another  disagreement.  Press 
reports  declared  that  the  vote  of  the  jury- 
was  eight  to  four  for  acquittal.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  case  will  now  be  dropped. 
The  indictment  was  brought  under  the  es- 
pionage act,  and  was  against  Max  Eastman, 
editor;  Art  Young,  John  Reed,  Merrill 
Rogers,  H.  J.  Glintenkamp  and  the  Masses 
Publishing  Company. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  recently  took  a  step 
that  may  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the 
industrial  work  of  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. He  set  aside  an  executive  order 
of  President  Roosevelt  forbidding  the  war, 
navy  and  other  departments  to  purchase 
prison  made  goods,  and  authorized  the  plac- 
ing of  war  contracts  with  the  heads  of  prisons 
and  reformatories  at  prevailing  prices.  He 
further  ruled  that  prisoners  engaged  on  such 
contracts  should  receive  wages  corresponding 
to  those  paid  for  similar  work  in  the 
vicinity. 


THE  British  government  is  sending  an  emi- 
nent British  educational  mission  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose,  it  is  announced,  of  in- 
quiring into  'the  best  means  of  obtaining 
closer  co-operation  between  British  and 
American  educational  institutions,  to  the  end, 
greatly  desired  on  both  sides,  of  making  in- 
creasingly firm  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  now  unite  the  English 
speaking  world."  The  five  distinguished 
scholars  who  make  up  the  mission  represent 
the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  are  being  sent,  it  is  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  educators  will  visit 
Columbia  University  first  and  plan  to  leave 
New  York  city  October  14  for  a  two  months' 
trip  through  the  country.  The  members  of 
the  mission  are:  Vice-Chancellor  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley,  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Henry  Miers, 
of  the  University  of  Manchester;  the  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Walker,  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  Sir  Henry  Jones,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Elihu  Root  is  the  chairman  of  the  honorary 
recepiion  committee  that  has  been  selected 
to  welcome  the  mission  on   its  arrival. 


THE  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  has  been  invited 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Relations  with 
Churches  and  Religious  Organizations,  and 
of  lhe  Bureau  of  Relations  with  Labor  Or- 
ganizations, in  connection  with  its  Publicity 
Department.  The  Administrative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  released  Mr. 
Stelzle  for  this  purpose,  and  he  has  already 
gone  to  Washington  to  undertake  the  work 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 


THE  coroner's  jury  which  held  an  inquest 
into  the  death  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
disastrous  fire  in  the  plant  of  the  American 
Button  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  [see  the 
Survey  for  September  28,  page  721],  has 
concluded  that  the  officials  of  that  company 
were  guilty  of  gross  negligence  in  not  hav- 
ing provided  proper  fire  protection.  The 
eleven  deaths  might  have  been  avoided,  said 
the  jury,  'if  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  had  been  complied  with  regarding 
fire  drills,  safety  guarding  of  stairways,  in 
protecting  them  with  fire  resisting  material, 
as  ordered  by  the  department  of  labor,  and 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New   Jersey." 


THE  erection  of  community  houses  as  fit- 
ting memorials  to  the  soldiers  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  instead  of  shafts  such  as  were 
erected  after  the  Civil  War,  is  suggested 
editorially  in  the  American  City  for  Sep- 
tember. "Liberty  buildings"  is  the  name 
proposed  for  these  structures,  which,  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  designed  "to  help  the 
living  while  commemorating  the  dead." 
Let  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  says  the 
editorial,  be  begun  ''at  such  time  as  may 
best  help  to  tide  over  in  some  measure  the 
period  of  readjustment  when  our  returning 
soldiers  or  our  industrial  workers  shall  be 
in   need   of  employment." 


FREDERICK  P.  GRUENBERG,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  recently  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  accept  an  executive  position  with 
the  Industrial  Service  Division  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  His  du- 
ties consist  largely  of  organization  and  di- 
rection of  office  and  field  forces  engaged  in 
research  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  re- 
lations. 


FROM  community  canning  kitchens  to  com- 
munity purchase  and  distribution  of  veg- 
etables and  fruit  is  but  a  small  step.  The 
interest  aroused  in  the  preservation  of  per- 
ishable fruit  and  vegetables  has  led  in  forty 
Massachusetts  towns  this  summer  to  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  community  mar- 
kets. A  representative  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  "by 
means  of  these  markets  large  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  might  other- 
wise be  wasted  are  utilized,  and  townspeople 
can  obtain  the  products  while  fresh  and  at 
a  comparatively  low  cost."  In  most  cases, 
some  centrally  located  building  has  been  used 
for  the  market.  Usually  a  canning  kitchen  is 
conducted  on  or  near  the  premises,  and  the 
produce  remaining  unsold  at  the  end  of  the 
market  day   is  canned   to   be  sold   later. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions , 
copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 

A  Model  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Society.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13   St.,  New   York. 

A  Bibliography  of  Social  Service.  By  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price 
$10  per  hundred.     10  cents  per  copy. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New   York.     Arguments   free  on   request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy    unchanged   throughout    the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Healib 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton   Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy   free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  fo.ces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East   19  St.,  N;w  York. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
»r  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  icant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  i  r  roll'  the  Survey  can  serve" 
IJ.  icas  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how;,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  tlireshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncrn. 
Cancer.  Ascc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled   and   Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.  Boaul  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,  Aprl. 
Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race   Betterment    Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.    Social    Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.    Soc.    for   Social    Hygiene. 

Natl.   Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.    Tuberculosis. 

.Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Tom.   for  Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for  Public  Health   Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home  Work,  Nclc 
Hospitals,  Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,  Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 

International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity.  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,  Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,  Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public  Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Diy.  • 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea,  Wees. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola,   Wees. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 


SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,  Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work   of  YwcA. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War   Camp   Community   Service. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AM2RICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions' in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss-  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   H.  Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  " 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle. 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Spee-,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
wai-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protect;,,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Coi.ducts   National   Americanization  program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
CTships:   Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with    100  branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL      CHILD     LABOR      COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

• — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,   Henry  W    Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hvgiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  j    Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New   York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,   NEW  TORI! 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave  , 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on   Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL     SAGE     FOUNDATION— For   the   Im- 

provement  of  Living  Conditions — Tohn  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine.  Craham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  mec.  Tht  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;   H.   S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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Our  Casualty  Lists- 

Ze£ 's  nof  gef  used  to  them— 
Let's   STOP  them— quickly! 

HOW?     By  rolling  up  an  overwhelm- 
ing   subscription     to     the     Fourth 
Liberty  Loan. 

After  four  long,  frightful  years  the  lide  of  battle  is 
turning!  The  time  has  come  at  last  when  MONEY 
MIGHT  will  go  far  toward  hastening  the  Victory 
that  will  stop  these  dreadful  casualty  lists  and 
bring  our  boys  home  again. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds — to  the  very  limit  of  your 
means!  Never  mind  how  many  you  have  bought 
already — buy  more,  and  more,  and  more! 

Don't  think  about  the  money — that  will  all  come  back  to 
you  with  interest.  Think  about  the  brave  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  fighting  and  suffering  and  dying  Over  There 
for  you. 

Don't  make  excuses — make  sacrifices! 

BUY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN 
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NOTICE  TO  HEADER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


A.    S.    Burleson,   Postmaster-General. 
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HANKS  to  all:  for  the  great  Re- 
public, for  the  principles  which  it 
lives  by  and  keeps  alive— for  man's 
vast  future — thanks  to  all.  Peace  does  not 
seem  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will 
come  soon,  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come 
as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  .  .  .  Still,  let  us  not  be  over 
sanguine  of  a  speedy  final  triumph.  Let 
us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply 
the  means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God, 
in  His  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful 
result. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 
"August  26,  1863.' 
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October  19,  1918 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  col- 
umn without  charge.  Later  listings  may  be 
made  under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see 
page  77). 

General  Information  Regarding  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park.  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Restaurant  Facilities  for  Shipyard  Work- 
ers. By  Frederick  S.  Crum.  Industrial 
Service  Section  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Feeding  the  Family:  A  Problem  and  a 
Method  for  Social  Workers  in  War 
Time.  By  Michael  M.  Davis.  The  Pub- 
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The  "Wilson  Policies" 

By  Paul  U.   Kellogg 


EDITOR   OF  THE   SURVEY 


DEMOCRACY  has  scored  a  double  triumph.  From 
the  English  Channel  to  the  River  Jordan  its  armies 
are  pushing  victoriously  against  the  forces  of  mili- 
tarism. From  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
nople the  capitals  of  autocracy  send  word  that  they  accept 
the  terms  set  forth  by  the  elected  American  President. 

In  the  exchange  of  notes  last  week  and  this  between  the 
White  House  and  the  new  chancellor  more  than  the  question 
of  the  disposition  of  Germany  has  been  at  stake — more  than  a 
question  of  good  faith.  It  is  a  question  of  the  constitution 
of  a  world  safe  for  democracy.  While  last  year  and  this  the 
President  was  slowly  enunciating  the  elements  of  what 
throughout  Western  Europe  are  known  as  the  "Wilson  poli- 
cies"— the  broad  principles  of  a  society  of  nations  as  against 
the  old  balance  of  power  and  war  system,  the  projection  of  a 
new  era  of  international  cooperation  built  on  respect  for  na- 
tionality and  the  self-determination  of  peoples — the  pan-Ger- 
mans were  in  full  cry  for  the  old  order  of  individual  might 
ruthlessly  to  be  applied  by  them.  They  have  lost.  But  so  long 
as  their  armies  were  successful  in  the  field,  the  liberal  forces 
within  the  Empire  exhibited  helplessness. 

With  the  change  in  the  tide  of  battle,  democracy  comes  to 
the  test.  It  has  proven  its  ability  to  challenge,  check,  and  turn 
back  the  supreme  embodiment  of  dynastic  ambition  and  com- 
mercial imperialism  working  through  the  machinery  of  mili- 
tarism and  autocracy.  Will  the  democratic  nations  in  their  day 
of  triumph  be  able  to  curb  some  of  the  same  forces  at  work 
within  themselves?  Will  they,  with  German  imperialism 
beaten,  lay  the  fabric  of  a  new  era  that  shall  make  the  war 
seem  worth  its  cost  to  the  millions  of  families  whose  men  have 
gone  down  i,n  it?  Will  they  make  "Wilson's  policies"  the 
world's? 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  seen  less  clearly  perhaps 
than  have  democrats  in  England  and  France  what  distinctly 
new  strength  America  brought  into  the  Allied  front  in  addi- 
tion to  what  was  reinforcing.  Men,  money,  ships,  supplies — 
these  things  they  had  employed  before.  With  two  million  men 
transported  overseas,  and  with  divisions,  corps  and  armies  in 
the  thick  of  the  great  battles  from  the  channel  to  Switzerland, 
we  are  stirred  that  American  help  turned  the  scales  when  that 
help  was  most  sorely  needed. 

But  the  President  brought  into  the  conflict  still  another 
force,  which  social  workers  of  all  others  are  in  position  to  ap- 
preciate.    He  set  going  a  moral  and  political  drive.     Andre 
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Cheradame,  than  whom  there  has  been  no  more  trenchant  ex- 
ponent of  the  Allied  cause,  has  leveled  one  consistent  criticism 
at  Allied  statesmanship.  This  is  that  they  too  long  ignored 
the  social  and  psychological  elements  in  modern  war  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  that  employed  both.  It  remained  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  parallel  the  military  offensive  with  a  diplomatic 
one. 

In  the  older  terminology,  this  was  designed  to  weaken  the 
enemy  morale.  Threats,  the  spread  of  rumors  of  enemy 
weaknesses,  and  such  like  had  been  used  before  on  both  sides 
with  result  only  to  stiffen  each  people  to  save  themselves.  The 
American  President  knew  a  greater  TNT  and  employed  it. 
It  was  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  justice,  democracy  and  the 
vision  of  a  world  order  that  should  mean  a  chance  for  peace 
on  earth  and  for  good  will  among  men. 

It  gave  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Central  Europe — Pole  and 
Czech  and  Jugo-Slav — a  feeling  that  their  cause  was  our  cause 
as  a  matter  not  of  favor  but  of  general  principle.  To  prompt 
stirrings  of  political  revolt  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic 
might  be  to  weaken  the  enemy  morale — if  we  look  to  the  mere 
negative  side  of  the  process.  But  it  had  its  positive  and  truer 
side  and  that  was  to  awaken  democratic  faith  and  fellowship 
among  "suppressed  but  inextinguishable  nationalities"  and  to 
release  forces  which,  once  a  set-back  came  to  the  organized 
power  of  the  Prussian  military  machine,  might  assert  them- 
selves. 

So,  also,  to  distinguish  between  the  German  people  and  the 
German  government  that  had  engineered  the  war,  to  hold  aloft 
a  vision  of  a  democratic  world  order  in  which  the  German 
people  might  find  a  place  and  fair  dealing,  once  they  had  sha- 
ken loose  from  their  masters,  and  from  their  masters'  dreams 
of  world  domination,  was  in  a  negative  sense  to  weaken  enemy 
morale;  but  it  had  a  positive  and  truer  sense.  It  made  for 
wellsprings  of  unrest  among  the  liberal  and  labor  forces  of 
Germany  which,  once  a  rift  or  check  came  to  the  Prussian 
machine,  might  well  up  into  a  tidal  democratic  force. 

How  deep-seated  and  competent  these  released  forces  have 
become  in  the  last  two  months,  the  ordinary  person  has  no 
means  for  knowing.  Apparently  the  pan-Germans  carried  all 
before  them  in  their  supreme  attempt  last  spring  to  break 
through  and  dictate  peace  as  they  had  done  at  Brest.  Yet 
we  know  that  as  early  as  mid-winter  there  were  clear  indi- 
cations that  among  trade  union  after  trade  union  the  independ- 
ent Socialists  were  undermining  the  majority  element  that  had 
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knuckled  in  to  the  government.  We  know  that  Camille 
Huysmans  brought  word  to  the  English  labor  leaders  as  early 
as  January  that  the  effect  of  President  Wilson's  statements 
within  the  Central  Empires  quite  outran  anything  the  Ger- 
man government  or  the  German  press  admitted.  We  know 
that  the  President's  civil  offensive  was  matched  by  the  moral 
and  political  offensive  of  the  British  labor  movement,  which 
in  the  last  twelve  months  has  built  up  unity  as  never  before 
among  Allied  labor  and  Socialist  bodies  in  a  dual  program  of 
(a)  unremitting  resistance  to  Prussian  militarism  in  the  field 
linked  with  (b)  an  effort  to  spread  among  the  German  work- 
ers a  knowledge  of  the  democratic  principles  they  stood  for 
and  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  meet  with  them.  We 
know  that  the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Austrian  Socialist 
groups  responded  to  these  principles  in  a  way  which  the  Brit- 
ish workers  welcomed,  bidding  them  use  their  pressure  inter- 
nally upon  the  German  majority  group. 

As  a  straw,  take  this  paragraph  from  an  article  published 
in  the  Tagliche  Rundschau  and  reprinted  by  the  London 
Times  last  June: 

When  placards  which  display  the  world  situation  and  our  position 
as  against  our  enemies  are  openly  ridiculed  and  described  as  lies 
and  deception,  and  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fatherland  Party  broken 
up  by  Socialists,  the  cry  can  be  heard:  "He  who  fights  against  Eng- 
land is  an  enemy  of  mankind,"  the  initiated  understand  from  what 
direction  the  wind   is  blowing. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  military  command,  the  caliber  of  this 
moral  and  political  offensive  depended  upon  unity.  We  know 
that  while  neither  the  President  nor  Allied  labor  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  joint  public  statement  of  war  aims  from  the  Allied 
governments,  British  labor  elicited  a  statement  from  the  pre- 
mier last  December,  which  was  fairly  parallel  to  their 
own,  and  that  Lloyd-George  subsequently  in  Paris  stated  that 
the  Germans  could  have  peace  tomorrow  if  they  would  accept 
it  on  Wilson's  terms.  We  know  that  it  was  this  knowledge 
which  made  it  tenable  for  such  a  labor  leader  as  Clynes,  the 
food  controller,  to  remain  in  the  government.  So  that  with 
the  American  President,  members  of  the  British  Ministry,  lib- 
erals in  France  and  England,  Allied  Socialist  and  labor  bodies, 
we  have  had  a  new,  if  fragmentary,  western  front  of  diplo- 
macy. The  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  at 
London  in  September  was  an  outstanding  exhibit  of  this  align- 
ment. While  the  American  delegation  abstained  from  sub- 
scribing to  the  procedure  of  an  inter-belligerent  conference,  the 
President's  fourteen  points  afforded  a  basis  for  unity  in  war 
aims.  This  was  in  a  sense  a  joint  reaffirmation.  The  ex- 
ecutives of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  British 
Labour  Party  had  publicly  endorsed  these  points  in  a  joint 
statement  at  the  time  of  their  issuance  in  January,  1918;  but 
in  September  they  became  the  official  common  platform  of 
Allied  labor  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old.  Within  the 
month  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  new  German  chancellor 
as  a  basis  for  his  peace  offer. 

It  is  of  course  altogether  clear  that  these  civil  offensives  alone 
would  not  have  produced  the  quick  about-face  this  month 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  So  long  as  the  army  was  gaining, 
the  pan-Germans  were  in  the  saddle.  The  answer  to  them 
was  force — force  to  the  uttermost.  It  meant  death  and 
struggle  and  courage  unstinted,  poured  into  the  military  of- 
fensive. But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  recoil  of  the  German  armies, 
even  if  supplies  and  men  were  in  parlous  jeopardy  on  French 
soil,  would  have  meant  such  a  quick  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
gram of  conquest,  had  it  not  been  for  the  insurgent  civilian 
forces  which  had  been  released  throughout  Germany  by  the 
new  statesmanship  of  the  West.  As  General  Maurice  points 
out,  probably  never  before  in  history  has  a  nation  admitted 
defeat  with  its  armies  still  far  in  enemy  territory.     The  pros- 


pect of  fresh  American  reserves  and  ultimate  defeat  entered 
in;  but  also  the  prospect  of  an  American  settlement.  In  the 
exchange  of  notes  the  past  fortnight,  the  superiority  of  the  new 
tactics  to  the  old  seems  incontrovertible.  Every  fuming  of 
fresh  reprisals,  of  annihilation  and  counter-conquest  on  the 
part  of  Allied  statesmen  had  thrown  the  German  liberals 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  order.  But  President  Wilson's  in- 
sistence upon  a  convincing  exhibit  of  popular  control  as  a  pre- 
cedent to  peace  cannot  permanently  be  turned  by  the  pan-Ger- 
mans to  their  advantage;  the  demand  for  more  and  more 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  German  democracy  is  a  demand  not 
for  their  annihilation  but  for  their  deliverance.  To  their  re- 
inforcement also  is  his  inescapable  citation  of  fresh  U-boat 
activities  and  the  abuse  of  civilians  in  the  course  of  the  retreat 
in  France,  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity  and  of  their  ability  to 
hold  the  powers  of  ruthlessness  in  leash.  For  the  President 
to  have  refused  to  deal  with  the  German  people  on  the  terms 
he  has  set  would  have  exploded  his  whole  statesmanship ;  to 
be  Scotch-Irish  canny  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  making  sure 
that  he  is  dealing  with  the  people  and  on  those  terms,  is  a 
different  matter. 

When  a  ridge  or  a  U-boat  base  has  been  taken,  a  trench  line 
been  broken  through  or  a  transportation  junction  captured,  it 
is  easy  to  gauge  the  military  gain ;  even  the  civilian  feels  he 
has  some  measure  of  judgment.  But  to  judge  the  gain  of  a 
diplomatic  offensive  is  a  new  problem;  the  results  are  less 
tangible,  the  assurance  less  accepted. 

We  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  hostages,  sacked  cities,  en- 
slaved prisoners,  as  a  token  of  security.  But  we  cling  to  no- 
tions of  invaded  capitals  and  punitive  war  indemnities— such 
as  rankled  for  forty  years  in  the  heart  of  France.  Whatever 
the  President's  course  with  respect  to  the  German  overtures, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  believe  in  these  things, 
those  who  have  had  no  understanding  of  his  paralleling  poli- 
tical offensive,  those  who  have  had  no  sympathy  for  his  pro- 
posal of  a  league  of  nations  as  a  keystone  of  a  world  safe  for 
democracy,  those  who  see  the  only  security  for  the  future  in 
reliance  on  individual  national  might  buttressed  by  economic 
barriers,  competitive  armaments  and  universal  military  es- 
tablishments— or  in  fighting  alliances  of  such  nations — would 
attack  his  course. 

But  the  President  weighs  other  things  than  these  attacks. 
He  sees  only  less  security  in  a  whipped  militarism,  bound  and 
gagged  and  biding  its  time,  than  he  sees  in  an  unrepentant 
militarism  couched  for  a  breathing  spell  behind  a  false  front 
of  reform. 

In  his  reply,  he  gave  weight  first  to  the  tangible  military 
securities  which  the  Allied  command  under  Foch  would  de- 
fine against  any  throwback  of  the  German  military  machine 
a  month  hence  or  a  decade  hence.  There  will  be  no  risking 
safety  there.  He  will  not  discard  the  military  procedure  for 
the  political  until  the  ends  he  seeks  are  fully  assured.  He  will 
not  discard  the  political  procedure  for  the  military  merely  be- 
cause the  ends  seem  to  be  in  sight. 

When  it  came  to  the  less  tangible  political  securities,  he 
gave  less  weight  to  the  weakening  of  German  morale  than  to 
the  emergence  of  a  new  common  purpose — the  exact  extent 
of  the  democratic  forces  which  seemingly  have  asserted  them- 
selves, their  ability  to  continue  to  do  so,  their  durable  super- 
imposition  upon  the  old  dynastic,  arbitrary,  imperialistic 
scheme  of  control  which  held  them  down  and  threatened  all 
Europe.  He  sees  security  in  a  new  constitution  of  Germany, 
grounded  at  home  in  responsibility  to  the  people,  and  held 
in  a  compact-  of  free  nations. 

While  the  President  was  slowly  enunciating  his  democratic 
scheme,  the  older  diplomacy  pitted  against  the  pan-Germans 
did  not  drop  out  of  existence.     What  of  the  old  commitments 
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among  the  Allies  to  Italy,  for  example?  They  have  never  been 
officially  waived.  The  division  of  Turkey  as  a  field  for  na- 
tional economic  exploitation  (as  expressed  in  the  secret  trea- 
ties) has  never  been  wholly  abandoned  in  favor  of  autonomy 
for  its  several  parts  under  international  supervision ;  there  has 
never  been  a  complete  disclaimer  by  any  means  of  the  Paris 
economic  agreement;  the  agitation  for  a  three-decker  prefer- 
ential tariff  in  the  British  empire — colonies  first,  Allies  second, 
enemies  third — has  never  been  abandoned. 

With  the  Allied  armies  forging  ahead  on  the  western  front, 
these  old  desires  have  flamed  up,  disclosing  particularly  lively 
embers.  The  speech-making  of  Premier  Hughes,  of  Australia, 
at  the  Derby  conference  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
was  an  effort  under  the  guise  of  patriotism  to  dislodge  the 
Labour  Party  as  an  obstruction  to  the  sweep  of  what  his 
critics  call   "Prussian-Australianism."      It   failed. 

Four  if  not  five  of  the  points  made  seriatim  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  September  27  address  were  directed  at  forces  within 
the  Allies — curbs  against  those  things  which  to  his  mind  would 
render  a  league  of  free  nations  impossible  and  go  back  to  the 
old,  insecure,  burdensome,  antagonistic  scheme  of  things  be- 
fore the  war.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning  when  he 
said: 

First — The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimina- 
tion between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no  favorites 
and  knows  no  standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples 
concerned. 

Second — No  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single  nation  or 
any  group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settle- 
ment which  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  interest  of  all. 

Third — There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliance  or  special  covenants 
and  understandings  within  the  general  and  common  family  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Fourth,  and  more  specifically — There  can  be  no  special,  selfish, 
economic  combinations  within  the  league  and  no  employment  of  any 
form  of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty  by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested 
in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

Fifth — All  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every  kind  must 
be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

America  will  continue  to  send  250,000  men  overseas  month- 
ly. Swift  reckoning  for  ruthlessness.  Any  question  of  armis- 
tice or  evacuation  will  be  in  the  hand  of  Pershing  and  Foch. 
No,  in  the  military  field  the  President's  critics  have  quickly 
found  him  invulnerable. 

In  the  political  field  the  issues  are  still  to  be  tested.  An 
attempt  at  a  reactionary  exploitation  of  victory  will  make  for 
revolution  in  all  countries.  To  judge  by  his  September  27 
address,  the  President  will  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in 
the  past,  be  the  spokesman  for  the  plain  people  of  the  Allied 
nations — the  people  who  have  borne  the  heavy  load  of  mili- 
tary resistance  and  who  have  hailed  the  new  diplomacy — who 
are  not  wedded  to  the  old  fetiches  of  conquest  and  who  are 
fired  by  his  vision  of  a  new  day. 

Word  of  their  reaction  to  the  present  crisis  has  not  come 
over  the  cables.  Customary  quotations  from  British  and  con- 
tinental presr  have  long  failed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
official  opinion  and  the  common  run  of  thinking.  We  had 
an  inkling  of  the  populrr  temper  when  the  French  Socialists 
cabled  the  President  urging  the  latter  to  treat  the  German 
acceptance  of  his  terms  on  a  different  footing  from  the  earlier 
Austrian  note.  The  Inter-Allied  Labor  and  Socialist  Con- 
ference in  London  in  September  approved  the  stand  of  the 
President  in  rejecting  that  note  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
posed a  secret  conference  and  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  "clearly  and  publicly  formulated  its  own 
war  aims."  It  then  turned  round  and  challenged  the  Allied 
governments  to  formally 


subscribe  to  the  fourteen  points  formulated  by  President  Wilson, 
thus  adopting  a  policy  oi  clearness  and  moderation  as  opposed  to 
a  policy  dictated  exclusively  by  changes  in  the  war  map.  .  .  . 

It  is  by  defining  their  own  war  aims  jointly  with  the  United  States, 
with  the  same  precision  and  clearness,  that  the  Allied  governments 
will  give  to  the  workers  of  the  world  the  conviction  they  are  re- 
solved to  continue  the  struggle  not  in  order  to  meet  the  aggression 
of  the  central  monarchies  by  undertaking  in  their  turn  a  war  of 
conquest,  but  for  the  single  purpose  of  establishing  on  an  unassail- 
able foundation  a  peace  which  will  be  just  and  lasting,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  aspirations  of  international  democracy. 

In  his  speech  of  September  27  the  President  said: 

It  is  now  plain  that  they  are  issues  which  no  man  can  pervert 
unless  it  be  wilfully.  I  am  bound  to  fight  for  them,  and  happy  to 
fight  for  them  as  time  and  circumstance  have  revealed  them  to  me 
as  to  all  the  world.  Our  enthusiasm  for  them  grows  more  and  more 
irresistible  as  they  stand  out  in  more  and  more  vivid  an,d  unmis- 
takable outline.  .  .  .  The  counsels  of  plain  men  have  become  on 
all  hands  more  simple  and  straightforward  and  more  unified  than  the 
counsels  of  sophisticated  men  of  affairs,  who  still  retain  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  playing  a  game  of  power  and  playing  for  high 
stakes.  That  is  why  I  have  said  that  this  is  a  peoples'  war,  not  a 
statesmen's.  Statesmen  must  follow  the  clarified  common  thought 
or  be  broken. 

I  take  that  to  be  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  assemblies  and 
associations  of  many  kinds  made  up  of  plain  work-a-day  people  have 
demanded,  almost  every  time  they  came  together,  and  are  still  de- 
manding, that  the  leaders  of  their  governments  declare  to  them 
plainly  what  it  is,  exactly  what  it  is,  that  they  are  seeking  in  this 
war,  and  what  they  think  the  items  of  the  final  settlement  should  be. 
They  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  what  they  have  been  told.  They 
still  seem  to  fear  that  they  are  getting  what  they  ask  for  only  in 
statesmen's  terms, — only  in  terms  of  territorial  arrangements  and 
divisions  of  power,  and  not  in  terms  of  broad-visioned  justice  and 
mercy  and  peace  and  the  satisfaction  of  those  deep-seated  longings 
of  oppressed  and  distracted  men  and  women  and  enslaved  peoples 
that  seem  to  them  the  only  things  worth  fighting  a  war  for  that 
engulfs  the  world. 

And  again: 

And  I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  governments  with  which  we 
are  associated  will  speak,  as  they  have  occasion,  as  plainly  as  I 
have  tried  to  speak.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel  free  to  say  whether 
they  think  that  I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of 
the  issues  involved  or  in  my  purpose  with  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  those  issues  may  be  obtained. 
Unity  of  purpose  and  of  counsel  are  as  imperatively  necessary  in 
this  war  as  was  unity  of  command  in  the  battlefield;  and  with  perfect 
unity  of  purpose  and  counsel  will  come  assurance  of  complete  victory. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
government  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  the 
announcement  in  Parliament  Tuesday  that  it  would  be  "un- 
wise for  any  of  the  Allied  governments  to  make  any  statement 
on  the  terms  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany  before  an 
armistice  was  granted."  British  labor,  like  the  President,  and 
with  it  Allied  labor,  has  stated  the  terms  it  stands  for.  If 
the  masses  come  to  believe  that  an  opportunity  to  fully  secure 
these  terms  without  further  loss  of  life  and  with  ample  secur- 
ity is  being  sacrificed  for  self-interested  claims  from  their  own 
camp,  there  will  be  angry  expressions  of  their  dormant  power. 
The  convincing  leadership  on  the  one  hand  of  President 
Wilson  and  on  the  other  of  such  men  as  Henderson,  Clynes 
and  Thomas,  their  British  and  continental  associates,  is  our 
biggest  assurance  against  any  thwarting  (either  by  counsels 
of  self-interest  or  by  unorganized  revolt)  of  those  democratic 
purposes  with  which  the  Allied  cause  has  become  indelibly 
associated  since  the  Russian  revolution  and  America's  entry 
into  the  war.  "The  war  has  lasted  for  four  years,"  writes 
the  New-Statesman,  of  which  Sidney  Webb,  who  drafted  the 
British  labor  war  aims  memorandum,  is  editor,  "but  the  dis- 
aster of  the  continuation  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  dis- 
aster of  ending  it  before  its  roots  have  been  torn  up  and  the 
objects  for  which  we  have  been  fighting  achieved." 

Like-minded  Americans  can  help  the  President  by  letting 
him  know  that  they  are  at  his  back  in  the  course  which  has 
won  for  him  and  for  America  the  leadership  of  the  peoples 
who  are  fighting  under  twenty  flags. 


The  Nationalization  of  Public  Health 


War  Program  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service 

By  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 


THE  War  Program  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  as  outlined  by  Surgeon-General  Rup- 
ert Blue  in  the  recent  issue  of  Public  Health  Re- 
ports, No.  39,  September  27,  is  most  opportune  and 
of  great  significance.  The  program  involves  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  nationalization  of  public  health  activities  by  the 
federal  government  through  a  far  reaching  and  comprehensive 
control  of  disease  prevention,  sanitation,  and  public  health 
education.  The  recent  trend  of  events  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  man-power  of  the  nation  is  a  primary  function  of 
the  federal  authorities  and  can  only  be  accomplished  with  ef- 
ficiency when  undertaken  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

The  program,  if  accepted,  is  destined  to  revolutionize  pub- 
lic health  activities  in  the  country  and  should  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  war  program  limited  to  cantonments 
or  war  industrial  centers.  It  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  era 
in  the  public  health  control  in  time  of  reconstruction  as  well 
as  of  peace.  The  dismal  bankruptcy  of  the  hitherto  prevalent 
methods  of  localized,  unstandardized,  non-uniform,  often 
incompetent  and  frequently  politically-ridden  local  and  muni- 
cipal health  control,  has  already  been  clearly  demonstrated ; 
partly  by  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  control  of  the  present 
pandemic  of  influenza,  and,  principally,  by  the  extremely 
large  percentage  of  rejections  for  physical  unfitness  of  men  in 
their  prime,  as  shown  in  the  National  Selective  Draft.  Con- 
trasted with  these  acknowledged  failures,  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  centralized  control  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the 
army  and  the  sanitary  control  of  the  cantonment  areas  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  stand  forth  as  an  example  of  en- 
lightened, scientific  and  comprehensive  public  health  control 
by  federal  authorities.  Peace,  no  less  than  war,  demands  its 
unified  control  and  command ;  and  the  industrial  and  civic 
armies,  no  less  than  the  military,  need  their  generals  and 
their  marshal. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  as  outlined  in  the  surgeon-general's  report, 
involves  a  national  control  of  rural,  municipal,  railway  and 
industrial  sanitation,  the  prevention  of  certain  diseases  through 
national  efforts,  a  uniform  control  and  standards  of  water,, 
milk  and  sewage  disposal  systems,  a  uniform  collection  of 
morbidity  reports,  the  adoption  of  minimum  national  health 
standards  and  the  conduct  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  health 
education. 

Rural,  municipal,  railway  and  industrial  sanitation  and 
hygiene  are  to  'be  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

As  to  rural  sanitation,  it  is  proposed  to  give  federal  aid  for 
extending  the  establishment  of  adequate  country  town  organi- 
zations, for  the  detail  of  specially  trained  officers  to  cooperate 
with  local  health  authorities  in  extensive  campaigns  for  sani- 
tation, for  the  study  of  improved  methods  of  rural  sanitation, 
and  for  the  widespread  dissemination  of  rules  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  communities  and  populations. 

The  project  as  to  municipal  sanitation  recommends  a  cam- 
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paign  for  the  full  time  employment  of  health  officers,  the  en- 
actment of  laws  on  and  the  enforcement  of  reporting  of  com- 
municable diseases,  the  provision  for  safe  water  and  milk 
supplies  and  of  sewage  disposal,  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity health  centers,  and  the  cooperation  with  municipal 
authorities  in  all  improvements  of  municipal  conditions. 

In  respect  to  railway  sanitation,  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  all  railway  sanitation,  in- 
cluding the  protection  of  railway  employes  by  adequate  health 
measures,  the  protection  of  the  public  by  sanitary  supervision 
of  milk,  water  and  food  supplies,  the  sanitation  of  stations, 
terminals,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases,  etc. 

The  program  as  to  industrial  sanitation  and  medicine  in- 
cludes the  establishment  by  the  service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  of  minimum  standards  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases;  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitation  of  industrial  communities;  the 
medical  and  sanitary  supervision  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  civil  industrial  establishments,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
federal  government ;  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  and  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  use  of  government  employes,  and  the 
securing  of  adequate  medical  and  surgical  supervision  of  em- 
ployes in  industrial  establishments  by  competent  medical  men, 
to  be  appointed  as  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  be 
paid  a  nominal  salary  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  industrial  establishment. 

The  diseases,  the  prevention  of  which  the  project  includes, 
are  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  hook-worm,  pellagra,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  and  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Disease  prevention  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  of  disease  and  the  methods  of  control,  by 
country-wide  surveys,  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  expert 
diagnosticians,  the  establishment  of  clinics,  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  and  the  diagnosis  and  free  distribution  of  certain 
remedies  (this  applies  to  venereal  diseases)  ;  also  the  hospitali- 
zation of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  whenever  practicable  for  the 
extension  of  active  propaganda  and  traveling  clinics.  In  the 
case  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  the  promotion  of 
prenatal  care,  the  accurate  registration  of  all  births,  the  edu- 
cational measures  for  adequate  care  of  babies  at  home,  and 
the  instruction  of  mothers  by  visiting  nurses  provided  for, 
likewise  the  care  of  children  of  pre-school  and  school  age. 

In  the  matter  of  water  supply,  the  project  mentions  a  na- 
tion-wide campaign  for  safe  water  supply  by  extensive  sur- 
veys of  water  supplies,  laboratory  analysis  when  necessary,  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  methods  of  water  purification, 
and  the  stimulation  of  communities  to  receive  safe  water  sup- 
ply through  local  and  national  organizations. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  for  safe  milk  is  to  be  undertaken 
through  an  adequate  inspection  of  production  and  distribution 
of  milk  and  the  establishment  of  municipal  plants  for  pas- 
teurization and  distribution. 

Proper  sewage  disposal  will,  according  to  the  project,  tend 
to  control  intestinal  diseases  such  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
diarrhea  and  hook-worm.  National  campaigns  for  safe 
methods  are  proposed  for  the  extension  of  water-carriage 
sewerage  systems  wherever  practicable,  elimination,  within 
municipal  limits,  of  cesspools  and  privies,  installation  of  sani- 
tary privies   in   rural   communities,   and   the  establishment  of 
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minimum  standards  of  permissible  pollution  of  streams,  lakes, 

etc.  '• 

The  project  recommends  the  establishment  of  uniform 
health  standards  for  communicable  diseases,  industrial  hy- 
giene, sewage  disposal,  water  supplies  and  purification,  com- 
munity sanitation,  illumination,  heating  and  ventilatjon  of 
public  building's  and  schools,  also  a  nation-wide  campaign  of 
public  health  education. 

Whenever  possible,  the  project  involves  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  with  the  Red  Cross, 
national  and  state  organizations,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, national  and  state,  the  state  and  municipal  health  de- 
partments, state  industrial  commissions,  medical  corps,  and 
the  state  and  national  health  associations. 

The  above  progressive  program  will  undoubtedly  invite  and 
create  much  discussion  among  public  health  authorities.  Al- 
though the  measures  outlined  by  the  surgeon-general  are  to 
be  concentrated  on  communities  congested  by  the  establish- 
ment of  cantonments  or  of  war  industries,  and,  which  fall 
below  the  minimum  health  standards,  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  cannot  and  will  not  stop  there.  The  inclusion  of  rural  sani- 
tation, which  is  not  always  applicable  to  cantonment  and  war 
industrial  centers,  and  the  extension  of  control  over  water 
supplies,  milk  supplies,  sewage  disposal,  etc.,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  eventually  the  whole  country  must  be  involved. 

Many  public  health  authorities  will  also  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  limiting  the  project  to  the  control  of  the  few  diseases  men- 
tioned, leaving  out  pandemics  like  influenza  and  others,  which 
manifestly  need  a  nation-wide  control.     Nor  would  it  be  jus- 


tifiable to  include  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood  and  to  exclude  cancer  and  diseases  of  middle  and 
old  age. 

The  opinion  will  undoubtedly  be  expressed  that  the  na- 
tional control  of  the  milk  supply  should  be  widened  to  a  na- 
tional food  supply  control.  On  the  whole,  the  projected  ex- 
pansion of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  is  in  accord  with  the  progressive  trend  of  modern 
thought,  and  is  worthy  of  most  careful  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. If  such  a  project  is  to  be  launched,  the  present  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  the  one 
to  take  it  under  its  control. 

The  history  of  this  branch  of  service  dates  back  to  1798 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  The  care  of  these  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department,  hence  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  under  this  department. 
In  1902  a  change  of  name  was  made  from  Marine  Hospital 
Service  to  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  in  1912  to  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  proposed  expansion  of  the  functions  and  the  scope  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  broadening 
of  its  activities  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  realization  of  the 
hope  of  progressive  sanitarians  for  the  final  liberation  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  for  the  passing  by  Congress  of  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  federal  Department  of  Health  with  a  secretary  in  the 
cabinet. 


Extent  and  Control  of  the  Influenza 

Epidemic 


THE  country  is  still  in  the  grip  of  the  influenza  pan- 
demic. No  decline  is  as  yet  evident  either  in  the 
extent  or  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
According  to  authoritative  sources,  the  precise 
cause  of  the  infection  is  not  known.  It  may  be  the  influenza 
bacillus,  but  as  yet  definite  proof  is  wanting.  The  momentous 
peril  thus  far  in  the  epidemic  is  a  frequent  development  of 
pneumonia  with  a  mortality  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  The 
present  epidemic  differs  from  that  of  1889  in  that  during  the 
former  all  ages  were  affected,  while  at  present  young  adults 
seem  to  be  largely  the  victims.  Children  and  persons  above 
forty  seem  to  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  immunity. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  groups  of  the  disease. 
One  group  begins  mildly  and  the  patient  may  feel  better  in 
a  few  days,  but  a  day  or  two  later  there  is  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture with  an  onset  of  pneumonia  and  fatal  termination.  The 
second  begins  in  the  usual  moderately  severe  way  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  pulmonary  complications  of  a  mild  type  leading  to 
recovery.  There  is  yet  a  third  type,  very  severe,  with  a  sud- 
den onset  and  a  fatal  termination  within  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  Means  of  treatment  are  as  yet  inadequate.  A 
vaccine  has  been  prepared  by  the  New  York  city  Health  De- 
partment from  a  strain  of  the  influenza  bacillus  of  this  epi- 
demic. Nothing  definite,  however,  is  yet  known  as  to  its  im- 
munizing or  curative  value. 

According  to  Surgeon-General  Blue,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  course  of  the  epidemic  runs 
through  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  On  October  14  there 
had  already  been  reported  in  the  various  army  cantonments 


not  less  than  223,000  cases  of  influenza,  with  27,907  cases 
of  pneumonia,  and  total  deaths  of  8,335. 

The  parts  of  the  country  most  severely  attacked  are  the 
New  England  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  although 
the  epidemic  has  already  reached  the  far  West.  Private 
advices  to  the  Survey  from  Boston  report  that  "things 
here  are  very  serious ;  there  are  so  many  dead  that 
the  bodies  are  not  being  buried  promptly;  many  of  our  people 
are  sick  and  most  of  the  others  are  nursing  the  sick  in  their 
homes."  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  are  most  seriously 
affected,  and  discouraging  reports  are  being  made  by  the  pro- 
ducing companies  in  the  mine  works  in  Pennsylvania.  Coal 
production  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  There  is  also  a  cur- 
tailment of  work  in  the  shipyards  and  munition  factories. 

The  number  of  cases  in  New  York  state,  outside  of  the 
city,  has  reached  50,000.  Yonkers  alone  has  over  5,000  cases. 
The  situation  in  New  York  city  is  quite  serious.  Over  4,000 
new  cases  of  grippe  are  reported  daily  with  the  probability 
of  a  larger  number  unreported.  Pneumonia  cases  total  over 
400  a  day,  with  daily  deaths  of  from  225  to  250.  The  total 
number  of  cases  of  influenza  in  this  city  must  soon  reach  50,- 
000.  There  is  comparatively  a  very  small  incidence  of  the 
disease  among  school  children,  although  many  teachers  are 
absent  on  account  of  it. 

There  is  also  much  sickness  among  physicians  and  nurses, 
especially  among  those  attached  to  hospitals.  A  return  of 
fifteen  hospitals  shows  that  12  to  40  per  cent  of  the  medical 
and  lay  staff  are  ill  with  influenza.  One  hospital  in  Brooklyn 
reports  56  nurses  sick  with  influenza  out  of  a  staff  of   120, 
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FRAMINGHAM-ffow  the  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis 

Demonstration  Met  the  Influenza 

The  steps  taken  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  to  attempt  to  head  off  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  more  particularly  to  care  for  those  stricken  down,  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 


1.  The    compulsory    reporting. 

2.  A  universal  closing  ordinance.  This 
applies  to  theaters,  schools,  and  all  sorts 
of  meeting  places.  Soda  fountains,  etc., 
are  also  closed. 

3.  A  canvass  of  all  the  physicians  to 
determine: 

a.  Number  of  cases  under  their  care. 

b.  Cases  absolutely  needing  hospitali- 

zation. 

c.  Cases   needing  home  nursing  care. 

d.  Cases  whom  the  physician  himself 

has  not  been  able  to  see. 

4.  The  expansion  of  hospital  facilities. 
Existing  hospital   facilities  were  added 

to  by  the  erection  of  tents,  by  using  all 
available  space  in  hospital  buildings  and 
nurses'  home,  etc.  Three  other  places 
were  found  available  and  were  to  some 
extent  equipped,  though  could  not  be  used 
owing  to  the  lack  of  nursing  and  medical 
facilities.  These  places  included  the 
Children's  Health  Camp,  the  residence  of 
the  undersigned,  etc.  Cots,  blankets,  etc., 
were  secured  from  the  townspeople,  and 
the  situation  handled  by  nurses,  nursing 
assistants   and   volunteers. 

5.  Emergency  nursing  service. 

All  other  public  health  nursing  work 
was  stopped,  including  infant  welfare,  tu- 
berculosis, school,  general  district  work, 
etc.  An  emergency  district  nursing  serv- 
ice under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Health  nurse  was  devised  and  nursing 
assistants  placed  in  certain  homes  under 
nursing     supervision.     Every     effort,     of 


course,  was  made  to  enforce  all  practical 
measures  of  isolation   and   families  were 
intensively   educated    regarding   the    dan- 
gers of  contact  infection. 

6.  Emergency  medical  service. 
Several    physicians    ordinarily   engaged 

in  public  health  or  factory  clinic  work 
were  on  call  to  attend  cases  reported  by 
the  physicians  whom  they  were  unable  to 
see.  This  service  was,  of  course,  oper- 
ated in  cooperation  with  the  emergency 
nursing  service  and,  with  the  latter  serv- 
ice, tended  not  only  to  provide  better 
medical  and  nursing  care  in  the  home, 
but  also  aided  in  the  selection  of  cases 
most  needing  hospital  care. 

7.  Special  food  delivery. 

Food  was  prepared  at  the  diet  kit- 
chen in  the  high  school  and  delivered  not 
only  to  the  homes,  but  also  to  the  hospi- 
tals to  supplement  their  normal  supply. 

8.  Special   literature. 

Pamphlets  have  been  distributed,  ma- 
terial prepared  for  factory  bulletin 
boards,  regular  special  influenza  notices 
prepared  for  the  local  paper,  etc. 

9.  Outside    aid. 

The  local  representatives  have  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  state  Department  of 
Health,  and  the  special  sub-committee  on 
influenza  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee, 
securing  some  nursing  and  medical  assist- 
ance through  these  agencies. 

10.  Volunteer  service. 

The  town  has  responded  nobly  in  the 
provision  of  all  kinds  of  volunteer  serv- 


ice to  meet  this  medical  and  health  emer- 
gency. As  an  illustration,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  N.  I.  Bowditch,  wife  of  the  local 
fuel  administrator,  took  entire  charge  of 
the  kitchens  and  food  service  of  the  Fram- 
ingham hospital.  Other  forms  of  volun- 
teer work  included  the  provision  of  auto- 
mobiles, ambulances,  prepared  food,  do- 
mestic service,  influenza  masks,  etc.  Spe- 
cial services  performed  by  various 
individuals  included  cooking,  the  per- 
formance of  ordinary  domestic  service  at 
the  homes  and  in  the  hospitals,  the  carry- 
ing of  trays,  the  work  of  nursing  assist- 
ants, clerical  work  at  the  Board  of  Health 
office  in  connection  with  the  emergency 
district  nursing  services,  etc.  The  Red 
Cross  workers  were  mobilized  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  along  many 
lines. 

11.  Follow-up   work. 

Through  the  Community  Health  Sta- 
tion, plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
careful  follow-up  of  the  influenza  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  subsequent  lighting 
up  of  tuberculosis  and  other  pulmonary 
as  well  as  cardiac  sequellae.  All  re- 
ported cases  of  influenza  will  be  visited 
again,  the  entire  lists  of  tuberculosis 
cases  and  suspicious  pulmonary  cases  pre- 
viously known  in  the  town  will  be  can- 
vassed, with  re-examination,  in  order 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  such  an 
epidemic  to  the  tuberculosis  situation, 
past,  present  and  future. 


and  in  one  army  cantonment  100  out  of  200  nurses  have  been 
afflicted. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  been  mobil- 
ized for  a  national  campaign  against  the  epidemic.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  surgeon-general,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  assumed  charge  of  all  the  nursing  personnel,  the 
paying  of  salaries,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  emergency  hos- 
pital supplies  wherever  necessary.  An  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $575,000  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  epidemic 
has  been  voted  by  the  Red  Cross  War  Council.  A  Special 
Emergency  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
situation  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  W.  Frank  Persons, 
director-general  of  civilian  relief,  as  chairman.  The  Public 
Health  Service  mobilizes  the  volunteer  medical  service  corps 
and  all  outside  medical  aid  required ;  and  the  Red  Cross  the 
nursing  personnel,  and  emergency  hospital  supplies.  The 
Public  Health  Service  also  has  charge  of  all  necessary  deal- 
ings with  the  state  and  local  health  boards  and  the  gathering 
of  statistics  as  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  the  adequacy 
of  local  resources.  More  than  2,500  home  defense  service 
nurses  have  been  mobilized  by  the  Red  Cross  and  sent  to 
camps,  hospitals  and  shipbuilding  plants  to  fight  the  influenza. 

The  Public  Health  Council  of  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department  has  made  influenza  reportable  and  coughing  and 
sneezing  in  public  a  misdemeanor.  The  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  urges  vigor- 
ous measures  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  also  advises  a  block-to-block  survey  to  discuss  the  extent 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  city. 

In  New  York  city  an, Emergency  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  health  com- 


missioner. The  committee  includes  Howard  Townsend,  rep- 
resenting the  private  hospitals  of  New  York;  Dr.  John  W. 
Brannan,  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals;  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
home  nursing  activities ;  Jane  Pindell,  institutional  nursing ; 
William  A.  Marble,  Merchant's  Association ;  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
social  service  agencies;  Arnold  Wood,  Red  Cross;  Dr. 
William  R.  Lavender,  United  States  Public  Health  Service ; 
Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  the  medical  profession ;  Dr.  William 
L.  Ettinger,  Department  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Louis  I.  Har- 
ris, Department  of  Health.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Frankel, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  city  is  to 
be  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each  district  a  representative 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  agencies  in  the  district.  It 
is  also  intended  to  provide  each  district  with  a  plant  for  cook- 
ing food  for  families  where  there  is  illness.  Health  Com- 
missioner Copeland  invited  political  leaders  of  districts  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  disease  and 
the  means  of  relief  in  their  districts. 

A  Nurses'  Emergency  Council  has  been  organized  by  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Catholic  societies,  Health  Department 
and  many  other  organizations  with  a  view  to  combat  the  raging 
epidemic.  On  October  8,  the  Nurses'  Settlement  had  at  its 
disposal  178  nurses,  of  whom  42  were  off  duty  and  27  were 
themselves  sick  with  influenza.  The  nurses  are  wearing  masks 
in  the  homes.  All  the  activities  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment have  been  concentrated  upon  the  fight  against  the  in- 
fluenza, and  splendid  cooperation  has  been  giVen  to  the  settle- 
ment by  the  Health  Department  and  other  official  and  non- 
official  organizations. 

(Continued  on  page  74^ 


Releasing  the  Tongues  of  Men 

How  Speech  Defects  Are   Successfully  Cured  at  a  Free   Medical 

Clinic  for  Their  Treatment 

By  James  Sonnett  Greene,   M.  D. 


DIRECTOR,   THE    NEW   YORK    CLINIC   FOR    SPEECH    DEFECTS 


ALTHOUGH  medical  authorities  have  paid  scien- 
tific attention  to  defective  speech  as  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  biblical  history,  on  the  whole  the 
L_  subject  is  more  or  less  a  closed  book.  At  the  best 
its  mention  probably  arouses  little  more  than  vague  ideas  con- 
cerning stuttering  and 
stammering. 

We  have  just  about 
reached  the  stage  when 
both  lay  and  medical  men 
realize  the  fallacy  of  the 
old  hackneyed  phrase 
about  imperfect  speech, 
heard  again  and  again : 
"Your  child  will  grow 
out  of  it."  There  are 
enough  adult  sufferers 
who  constantly  come  un- 
der observation  to  illus- 
trate definitely  that  tradi- 
tion in  this  instance  does 
not  hold  good.  All  phases 
of  the  subject  have  re- 
ceived considerable  atten- 
tion abroad.  Some  of  these 
phases  have  been  given  at- 
tention here,  but  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the 
problem,  the  practical  han- 
dling of  it,  has  been  al- 
most totally  neglected.  In 
the  hurried  advance  of 
medical  specialism  the 
treatment  of  speech  disor- 
ders has  been  given  over  to 
a  class  of  semi-professional 
empirics,  who  as  self- 
styled  doctors  or  profes- 
sors, conduct  voice  or 
speech  institutes  or  so- 
called  psychological 
schools  or  clinics,  giving 
the  sufferer  natural  speech 
methods  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  delusion, 

are  productive  of  better  results  than  the  system  of 
their  competitors.  The  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  appalling 
and  is  so  prevalent  among  those  who  have  the  care  of  children 
that  untold  suffering  and  complications  have  resulted. 

Persons  who  come  into  contact  with  such  speech  defect 
sufferers  as  stutterers,  for  example,  hear  a  story  which  occa- 
sionally bears  a  slight  variation  but  in  the  main  is  essentially 
the  same.     The  story  is  that  such  and  such  a  child  has  been 


rHE  New  York  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  is  listed  to  serve 
in  the  training  of  men  in  the  draft  who  have  remediable 
defects,  by  direction  of  General  Sherrill  to  the  director  of  the 
draft  for  Nciv  York  city.  It  is  listed  also  on  the  official  schedule 
in  the  surgeon-general's  office  at  Washington  to  assist  in  regard 
to  the  care  of  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  who  need  defective- 
speech   treatment. 


stuttering  since  childhood,  and  for  some  reason  did  not  grow 
out  of  its  trouble,  as  was  expected.  The  child  is  always  very 
miserable  while  at  school,  being  unable  to  give  recitations,  and 
therefore  is  hampered  in  his  studies  and  never  completes  his 
education.     He  has  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  job,  most  of 

the  time  following  a  line 
of  endeavor  which  never 
interested  him.  He  has 
been  victimized  a  number 
of  times  through  attract- 
ive advertisements,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of 
times  he  has  saved  enough 
to  pay  for  treatment.  He 
is  burdened  with  lone- 
someness,  never  mingling 
much  socially,  is  constant- 
ly aware  of  his  infirmity 
and  suffers  always.  Ta- 
king it  all  in  all,  he  feels 
himself  socially  an  out- 
cast. 

Observations  along 
these  lines  resulted  in  the 
working  out  of  what  we 
deemed  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  We 
felt  that  the  great  need 
was  for  a  cooperative 
work  in  which  there  was 
a  definite,  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  medical, 
re-educational  and  social 
therapy.  In  other  words, 
a  center  where  the  doctor, 
the  teacher  and  social 
worker  are  represented  in 
complete  harmony.  Let 
me  now  try  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  how  this  har- 
monious coordination  is 
carried  out  at  the  New 
York  Clinic  for  Speech 
Defects. 

This  city  clinic  is  located 
at  143  East  Thirty-seventh  street,  New  York  city.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  departments:  A  medical  department  to 
take  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  patients;  a  dental 
department  to  take  care  of  teeth,  mouth  and  jaw  conditions 
when  such  conditions  are  the  causative  factors  of  defective 
speech ;  a  nervous  and  mental  department  to  take  care  of 
such  conditions  when  they  are  causative  or  associated  with 
defective   speech,    a    re-educational    department   to    re-educate 
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SPEECH  DEFECTS  AND  THE 
W AR  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  stammered  very  badly  all 
my  life  and  it  has  been  a  big  hindrance  in 
both  my  commercial  and  personal  life.  Can 
I  be  cured  here?  I  have  just  been  refused 
enlistment  in  the  army  and  it  has  so  low- 
ered my  spirits  that  I'm  determined  some 
way  or  other  to  eradicate  this  handicap. 
Can  you   help   me? 

Very   sincerely, 

R.  T.  C. 

{From  the  United  States  Steamer  Amphitrite,  Rosebank,  S.  I.) 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  I  was  signed  on  the  above 
ship  last  Monday,  which  is  lying  in  Rose- 
bank,  Staten  Island.  I  meant  to  write 
sooner,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  thought 
of  it.  I  am  getting  along  very  good  with 
my  speech.  Nobody  knows  about  it.  Do 
very  little  stuttering  now.  Much  to  the 
thanks  of  you.  I  will  probably  see  you  in 
my  uniform  the  first  chance  I  get.  So  I 
close.    Excuse  pencil.  P.  J. 

(To  the  New  York  Globe) 

Editor  Globe :  Last  summer  I  attended  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Platts- 
burg  and  was  disqualified  for  a  commission 
on  account  of  a  defect  of  speech.  When  I 
came  back  to  New  York,  very  much  de- 
pressed, I  looked  around  for  a  public  clinic 
•where  I  could  get  cured  of  my  affliction. 

In  the  name  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  defects  of  speech,  I  wish 
you  would  bring  before  your  readers  the 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  at  the  New 
York  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  at  143  East 
Thirty-seventh  street.  Treatment  is  free 
for  persons  who  are  afflicted  the  way  I 
was.  Now  I  speak  well  and  will  try  to  get 
another  chance  for   Plattsburg. 

New  York,  Aug.  8.        EPHPHATHA. 

rriHE  above  letters  from  fighters  and  those  who 
J_  want  to  be  fighters  answer  the  many  people  who 
have  asked  about  the  conditions  which  created  the 
demand  for  our  clinic  and  the  way  we  are  meeting 
the  demand.  These  inquiries  have  been  prompted  be- 
cause never  until  now  has  there  been  a  public  clinic 
devoted  solely  to  the  cure  of  defective  voice  and 
speech  conditions. — Author. 


patients  to  overcome  their  faulty  voice  or  speech  habits ;  and 
a  department  for  teaching  of  lip  reading  to  deaf  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  well  as  lay  people.  The  clinic  is  open  afternoons 
from  4  to  6  o'clock ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings from  8  to  10  o'clock.  Treatment  is  given  free  of  charge. 
The  clinic  has  now  under  treatment  over  500  cases.  A 
descriptive  folder  issued  by  it  calls  it  "the  first  free  medical 
clinic  devoted  solely  to  the  cure  of  defective  voice  and  speech 
conditions." 

In  the  first  place,  we  succeeded  in  attaining  an  atmosphere 
distinctly  different  from  the  traditional  dreary  one  that  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  clinics.  A  flower-box  in  the  window 
in  summer,  chairs  in  the  reception-room  instead  of  long, 
gloomy  benches,  a  wicker  table  in  one  corner  piled  high  with 
current  magazines,  a  tall,  old-fashioned  grandfather's  clock 
in  another  corner,  the  walls  and  woodwork  so  painted  that 
they  do  not  convey  an  institutional  feeling,  and  the  whole 
giving  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  which  one  senses 
as  soon  as  he  enters :  these  are  the  surroundings.  The  regis- 
trar at  the  desk  near  the  door  registers  all  patients  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  instituted  by  the  New  York  State  Board 


of  Charities,  for  the  clinic  is  incorporated  and  licensed  under 
that  board. 

To  each  patient,  after  being  registered,  is  allotted  an  envel- 
ope large  enough  to  contain  papers  of  the  regulation  type- 
writing size.  We  have  found  the  idea  of  having  various  col- 
ored papers  in  the  envelope  very  practical.  Each  paper  repre- 
sents the  different  integral  parts  that  constitute  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  patient.  We  early  noted  that  to  obtain  a  family 
or  personal  history  of  a  patient  suffering  from  defective 
speech  is  not  always  easy.  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  not 
so  difficult  because  an  adult  usually  brings  the  patient.  In 
the  case  of  an  adult  it  is  usually  difficult  because  he  comes 
alone  and  cannot  say  what  he  wants  to  say  when  questions 
are  put  to  him. 

Examining   Patients 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  get  a  complete  history 
of  a  case,  only  the  other  day  a  young  man,  an  American, 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  the  clinic  for  treatment.  It 
took  almost  three  hours  to  get  his  history,  for  he  could  not  say 
a  word  unless  he  accompanied  that  word  with  some  bodily 
movement.  When  sitting  in  a  chair  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  utter  a  word  without  bobbing  up  and  down,  each  word  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  bob,  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  In  order  to 
facilitate  matters  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  better  progress 
would  be  made  if  the  patient  would  stand  and  answer  the 
questions.  This  did  not  help  much  because  as  soon  as  he 
stood  he  pranced  round  and  round  the  room,  giving  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  one  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  When  the 
case  was  finally  finished  both  he  and  the  person  who  took  his 
history  were  exhausted.  The  clinic  is  fortunate  in  having 
three  voluntary  history-takers  whose  aid  in  this  special  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  invaluable. 

After  a  history  is  taken  the  patient  goes  through  a  thorough 
physical  and  mental  examination,  and  all  his  anomalies  are 
tabulated,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the  mental  status.  One 
of  the  forms  in  the  envelope  is  a  record  booklet  of  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence. 

He  is  now  ready  to  be  tested  for  the  condition  which  brought 
him  to  the  clinic,  his  voice  or  speech  defect.  Through  the 
various  facts  obtained  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  definite 
diagnosis  of  the  patient's  condition.  Thoroughness  in  the 
steps  carried  out  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  patient  is  di- 
rected according  to  the  diagnosis  made.  He  may  need  two, 
three  or  more  of  the  phases  of  the  work  carried  out  at  the 
clinic.  First  of  all,  if  a  condition  exists  that  needs  surgical 
assistance  arrangements  are  at  once  made  to  secure  it.  In 
this  regard  the  clinic  assumes  the  role  of  a  clearing-house.  It 
has  to  its  credit  a  great  number  of  successful  cases  in  which 
surgical  measures  have  resulted  in  the  relief  of  conditions  that 
were  directly  or  indirectly  causative  factors  of  the  speech 
disorder. 

Again,  some  patient,  following  his  surgical  treatment,  re- 
quires further  treatment  in  other  departments.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  receive  both  psychological  and  re-educa- 
tional treatment;  or  on  the  other  hand,  some  patients  need  to 
go  to  the  dental  department.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  cases 
of  malocclusion,  a  defect  requiring  the  straightening  of  the 
teeth,  which  is  important  for  articulation  as  well  as  for  come- 
liness of  feature ;  and  cases  of  non-operative  cleft-palate  re- 
quiring special  appliances.  People  rarely  realize  how  miser- 
able is  the  life  of  an  adult  who  has  a  cleft  of  the  palate  that 
cannot  be  operated  upon.  Although  we  have  splendid  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  the  feebleminded,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  dumb,  there  was  no  place  prior  to  the  establishment 
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of  this  clinic  where  a  patient  suffering  from  a  cleft  of  the 
palate,  and  who  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  prices  charged  for 
private  work,  could  go  and  have  a  special  appliance  (obtura- 
tor) made  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  a  terrible  handicap 
as  trying  to  talk  with  no  roof  to  his  mouth.  At  the  clinic  all 
such  cases  are  properly  taken  care  of,  obturators  are  made, 
teeth  are  straightened  and  at  the  same  time  normal  speech  is 
instituted. 

Besides  treating  patients  suffering  from  such  speech  defects 
as  stuttering,  stammering,  lisping,  agitophasia,  audimutetas, 
mutism,  etc.,  the  clinic  takes  care  of  patients  suffering  from  ab- 
normal voice  conditions,  such  as  aphonia,  hypophonia,  falsetto 
voice  and  others.  Everyone  at  some  time  or  other  has  met  a 
person  who  speaks  in  a  high,  shrill  falsetto.  Such  patients 
wander  around  and  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  treatment. 
Since  the  clinic  has  been  opened  a  great  many  have  been 
treated  and  their  voices  changed  to  the  normal  register. 

We  have  found  that  the  social  service  phase  of  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  clinic  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  at- 
tainment of  desired  results.  The  family  and  personal  history 
give  the  director  a  clue  to  the  general  status  of  the  patient. 
After  a  patient  has  attended  the  clinic  and  has  become  accli- 
mated to  the  conditions  found,  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
director  is  had.  The  results  are  amazing.  We  all  possess 
undiscovered  gifts.  Life's  conflicts,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  defective  speech,  are  so  tremendous  and  severe  that 
these  gifts  are  starved  out.  Though  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
seed  fell  there,  unfortunately  appalling  surroundings  and  per- 
sonal conditions  did  not  allow  it  to  develop. 

Most  of  those  suffering  from  speech  defects  are  highly 
strung  or  sensitively  organized.  They  are  emotional,  tempera- 
mental and  easily  influenced.  If  nothing  is  done  to  help  them 
to  establish  mental  stability,  what  is  the  result?  They  help 
to  recruit  our  vast  army  of  truants,  delinquents,  vagrants  and 
gangsters.  From  a  weak,  good-natured  individual  is  evolved 
one  with  tendencies  toward  criminality.  Think  what  it  must 
be  during  the  storm  and  stress  of  adolescence,  to  be  in  dread 
of  making  oneself  absurd ;  to  be  cut  off  from  spontaneous, 
normal  social  life ;  to  be  always  seeking  a  cure  and  to  find 
only  "the  hope  long  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick." 
No  wonder  many  a  stutterer  who  begins  life  wholesome- 
minded  and  normal  as  any  of  us  turns  crabbed  and  misan- 
thropic under  his  torment  and  breaks  down  nervously  at  the 
end. 

The  Ephphatha  Club 

It  is  wonderful  when  someone  has  the  large-heartedness  to 
dig  down  to  the  bottom  of  us,  to  find  the  treasure  there  and 
tell  us  what  to  do  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up 
belief  in  us  till  belief  is  justified.  We  are  always  making  the 
mistake  of  undervaluing  the  possibilities  of  those  we  meet. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  the  voyage  of  discovery  has  proved 
very  profitable.  We  find  it  equally  profitable  when  delving 
into  the  life  hist3ry  of  our  patients.  Obstacles  that  appear  in- 
surmountable melt  away.  A  little  boost  when  one  is  slipping, 
a  suggestion,  a  push  when  weak  or  in  doubt,  saves  the  day 
many  a  time.  A  talk  on  indifference,  on  personal  energy,  an 
explanation  in  simple  words  of  the  pathological  condition  pres- 
ent, the  futility  of  searching  for  magical  help,  always  pro- 
motes better  understanding.  Hard  work  and  constant  appli- 
cation are  essential  to  overcome  handicaps,  hopelessness  and  dis- 
couragement. An  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  op- 
timism, of  good-fellowship  and  helpfulness,  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement, is  prolific  in  results. 


TOM    AND    JOHN 

Two   members  of   our  class   of   "stuttering  giants" 

To  foster  that  spirit,  our  Ephphatha  Club  has  proved  in- 
valuable. Investigations  showed  that  social  life  was  practically 
an  unknown  quantity  to  our  patients.  They  complained  that 
if  they  could  only  meet  people  and  talk  and  associate  with 
them  the  way  other  folks  do  they  would  be  forever  happy  and 
could  bear  their  cross  of  affliction.  It's  the  same  old  story  over 
again — our  association  with  our  fellow-men  is  the  big  thing 
in  life  after  all. 

On  taking  up  treatment  at  the  clinic  one  automatically  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Ephphatha  Club.  The  adults  belong 
to  the  Senior  Ephphatha  Club  and  the  children  to  the  Junior. 
The  members  hold  regular  debates  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
lectures  are  given  by  members  and  outsiders,  discussions  and 
divers  other  things  occur  in  which  the  principal  objective  is 
the  attainment  of  normal  speech.  A  step  further  toward  so- 
cial life  was  gained  when  the  club  gave  a  sociable,  in  other 
words,  a  regular  old-fashioned  party — music,  dancing,  recita- 
tions, pink  lemonade  and  ice-cream.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
say  about  the  success  of  our  parties  is  that  when  the  first  one 
was  over  one  of  our  patients,  an  American  thirty-eight  years 
old,  came  to  the  director  and  told  him  that  it  was  the  first 
party  he  ever  attended,  for,  stuttering  since  childhood,  no  one 
was  ever  interested  enough  in  him  to  make  him  do  something 
he  was  always  afraid  to  do,  mingle  socially.  This  is  hardly 
conceivable  to  the  uninitiated.  However,  when  one  consid- 
ers that  attempts  at  speech  are  an  embarrassment  both  for 
the  speaker  and  listener  and  this  torment  has  been  constantly 
present  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  readily  understood  why 
these  sufferers  lead  a  hopeless  life.  The  Ephphatha  Club, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  clinic's  social  service,  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  its  members. 

It  is  wonderful  the  way  men  and  women  of  affairs  will  take 
the  time  that  belongs  to  their  recreation  and  spend  it  lavishly 
on  others.  Our  board  consists  of  red-blooded  men  and  women 
who  realize  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
clinic  and  who  feel  that  the  best  way  to  help  our  patients  is 
to  make  them  fit  to  help  themselves.  Almost  every  member 
of  the  board  is  doing  something  of  a  constructive  value  to  the 
clinic  and  its  patients.  One  member,  for  example,  is  making 
it  possible  for  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  proficient 
in  special  office  work  by  conducting  courses  in  stenography 
for  them.  These  courses  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  clinic,  as  they  are  part  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  service. 
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Book  Reviews 


How  a   Soldier    May    Succeed  After  the 
War 

By  Russell  H.  Conwell.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 110  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $.55 

Dr.  Conwell  has  put  into  this  book  much 
of  the  inspiration  which  he  so  often  has 
given  in  his  Acres  of  Diamonds  and  other 
lectures,  but  the  book  lacks  the  personal 
magnetism  of  the  author,  which  always  at- 
tracts,  holds   and    inspires  his  hearers. 

The  book  gives  many  examples  of  how 
men  under  trying  situations  in  army  service 
have  taken  up  and  continued  a  course  of 
reading,  providing  them  with  an  education 
that  has  proved  of  use  after  their  discharge. 
Dr.  Conwell  can  hardly  be  called  a  logical 
thinker,  and  the  conclusions  he  reaches  could 
scarcely  be  arrived  at  by  way  of  the  evi- 
dence produced  in  his  book.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  individuals  in  any  given  group 
can  profit,  by  natural  inclination,  from  a 
course  of  reading,  and  many  agencies  are 
engaged  in  providing  the  proper  reading 
matter  during  the  present  war.  Probably 
a  larger  number  of  soldiers  now  in  Europe 
will  do  systematic  reading  with  profit  than 
in  any  previous  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  them  will  receive  their  inspiration 
from   this   little   volume. 

The  book,  however,  fails  to  take  account 
adequately  of  the  advantages  for  education 
in  army  service  itself,  in  providing  the  basis 
for  occupational  opportunities  after  the  war. 
This  is  a  war  of  mechanics,  technique  and 
transportation.  If  the  soldiers  can  be  en- 
couraged to  study  and  read  about  these  army 
occupations,  many  of  them  can  use  their  ex- 
perience after  the  war  in  finding  the  work 
for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

L.  H.  Carris. 

The  Human  Needs  of  Labour 

By  B.   Seebohm   Rowntree.     Thos.    Nelson 

fc    Sons,    Ltd.      168    pp.      Price    $.85;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $.95. 

Mr.  Rowntree,  in  his  latest  book,  has 
brought  one  step  further  his  previous  studies 
of  the  "poverty  line"  and  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  national  minimum  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Through  the  more  recent 
findings  of  nutrition  experts,  especially  in 
America,  some  revision  of  former  standards 
has  become  necessary  in  regard  to  the  low- 
est diet  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  live  for 
persons  of  both  sexes,  different  ages  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  muscular  activity.  More- 
over, in  past  writings  on  the  minimum  ''liv- 
ing" wage  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed 
that  such  a  wage  must  cover  the  necessary 
expenditure  of  healthful  living  for  a  fam- 
ily of  "average  size,"  i.  e.,  father,  mother 
and  three  dependent  children.  This  as- 
sumption often  has  meant  opposition  to  some 
particular  wage  determination  on  the  part 
of  employers.  These  have  maintained  that 
few  families  of  their  employes  were  of  the 
average  size.  Employes,  also,  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  many  families  that  were 
larger  than  the  average  and  that  were,  there- 
fore, condemned  by  such  a  determination  to 
a  life  of  ill-health,  premature  death  and 
complete   lack  of  home  comfort. 

After  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the  actual 
size  of  families  and  the  number  of  years 
during  which  the  children  are  dependent  on 
the  father's  earnings,  the  author  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  in  fixing  minimum 
wages  three  children  be  allowed   per  family, 


62  per  cent  of  the  actual  number  of  de- 
pendent children  would  for  varying  periods 
be  inadequately  provided  for,  and  54  per  cent 
would  be  in  this  condition  for  five  years  or 
more.  Even  if  five  children  per  family  were 
allowed  for  in  the  wage,  one  out  of  every 
four  would  still,  for  some  time,  be  inade- 
quately provided  for,  and  one  in  every  five 
would  be  inadequately  provided  for  for 
at  least  five  years. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is,  of  course,  that  a  minimum  wage, 
to  be  really  a  living  wage — i.  e.,  to  permit 
race  continuation — must  either  provide  for 
the  support  of  more  than  five  children  or 
must  be  supplemented  in  some  way.  The 
latter,  Mr.  Rowntree  shows,  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable course.  For  even  if  it  were  assumed 
that  the  workman  himself  can  lay  by  a  suf- 
ficient sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
family  while  he  has  no  children  or  only  one 
or  two  children  dependent  on  him,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  such  voluntary  abne- 
gation in  early  manhood  and  during  the  first 
years  of  married  life. 

"It  is  easy,"  he  says,  "for  the  armchair 
moralist  to  charge  the  working  man  with 
being  thriftless;  but,  after  all,  it  is  harder 
for  a  young  man  to  save  than  for  one  who 
is  older.  He  is  at  an  age  when  the  demand 
for  a  full  life  runs  high.  His  physical  vigor 
is  at  its  maximum;  his  instincts  are  generous 
rather  than  prudent;  and  he  relies  upon  him- 
self to  cope  with  fresh  demands  as  they  arise 
by  getting  more  remunerative  work,  or  per- 
haps by  working  harder.  He  may  not  wil- 
fully mortgage  the  future,  but  he  refuses 
to  mortgage  the  present.  As  for  children, 
they  may  not  come  or  they  may  not  live; 
why  sacrifice  tangible  satisfaction  day  by 
day  to  a  mere  contingency?  Why,  again,  the 
finer  type  of  worker  may  say,  refuse  to  help 
a  comrade  who  is  in  actual  need,  for  the 
sake  of  preparing  to  meet  a  need  that  is 
problematical?  In  fact,  although  young  peo- 
ple should  be  encouraged  to  be  thrifty  in  ev- 
ery possible  way,  we  must  not  reckon  too 
confidently  upon   the   results   of   their  thrift." 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  meet  this  need 
for  an  income  in  every  household  sufficient 
to  permit  of  a  reasonable  human  existence? 
Of  course,  the  postulation  of  the  problem  it- 
self may  seem  preposterous  to  those  who 
have  never  faced  it  as  an  essential  of  na- 
tional security.  But  in  Great  Britain,  where 
minimum  wage  legislation  for  men  as  well 
as  for  women  is  no  new  thing,  and  where 
the  decreased  birth-rate  during  the  war  has 
added  a  new  argument  for  a  policy  of  hu- 
man conservation,  the  question  is  a  decidedly 
timely  one.     Says  the  author: 

"When  peace  is  declared  at  last,  we  can- 
not set  back  the  clock  and  reinstate  our- 
selves in  the  world  we  knew  before  the 
war.  We  shall  have  to  make  a  fresh  s'art 
in  a  fresh  world.  In  that  world  are  millions 
of  our  fellow-citizens  to  go  on  living  in 
slums?  Is  the  death  rate  among  the  children 
of  the  unskilled  workers  to  remain  far  higher 
than  among  the  children  of  the  well-to-do? 
Are  we,  in  short,  to  restore  or  to  perpetuate 
the  old  abuses,  the  old  evils,  the  old  resent- 
ments, the  old  wrongs?  No;  industry  to-day 
is  in  the  melting-pot.  We  must  remould  it 
in  accordance  with  a  juster  standard.  This 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  answer  of  the  na- 
tion  as   a  whole." 

Practically,  then,  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion   of    the    problem    is    a    minimum    wage, 


enforced  by  law,  sufficient  to  secure  physical 
efficiency  for  a  family  of  average  size — 
three  dependent  children — and  "for  the 
state  to  make  a  grant  to  the  mother  in  such 
cases  and  for  such  time  as  there  are  more 
than  three  dependent  children."  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  admitted,  not  only  in  the 
differentiation  of  separation  allowances  for 
soldiers'  wives  according  to  the  number  of 
children,  but  also  in  the  income  tax  abate- 
ments for  every  child.  The  cost  is  not  ex- 
orbitant. Mr.  Rowntree  calculates  that  it 
will  be  about  forty  million  dollars  -per  annum 
for  Great  Britain.  A  large  part  of  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  balanced  by  decreased 
demands  upon  the  state  for  provision  against 
sickness,  crime  and  unemployment  (the 
added  domestic  expenditures  providing  th» 
best  possible  market  for  industry). 

For  women,  says  Mr.  Rowntree,  it  L  ab- 
normal to  support  a  family.  This  fact  he 
has  made  sure  of  by  actual  investigation. 
Hence  he  proposes  that  their  minimum  liv- 
ing wage  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
themselves.  This  does  not,  of  course,  con- 
flict with  the  claim  of  women  workers  for 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  any  more  than 
a  legal  minimum  living  wage  for  all  work- 
ers conflicts  with  the  justice  of  demands  for 
a  higher  minimum  wage  in  different  occu- 
pations in  accordance  with  the  skill  needed, 
the  hazards  or  the  physical  requirements  of 
those    occupations. 

Altogether  this  little  study,  with  its  open 
explanation  of  the  processes  by  which  cer- 
tain statistical  and  other  facts  have  been 
ascertained  and  with  its  spirit  of  fairness 
towards  both  the  employing  and  employed 
classes,  is  likely  to  command  as  much  re- 
spect as  the  author's  previous  contributions 
to  his  subject.  It  is  a  subject  in  which 
neither  the  eloquence  of  agitators  nor  the 
dialectic  of  interested  legislators  goes  very 
far  towards  a  practical  embodiment  of  the 
general   sense  of  social   justice. 

B.  L. 

The  History  of  Statistics — Their  Develop- 
ment AND  PROCRESS  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES 
Collected  and  edited  by  John  Koren. 
Published  for  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation by  the  Macmillan  Co.  773  pp. 
Price  $7.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $8.00. 

At  the  time  when  statisticians  have  been 
called  upon  in  such  overwhelming  numbers 
to  take  an  active  part  in  meeting  every  prob- 
lem confronting  the  nation,  and  when  every 
social  worker  is  willy  nilly  forced  to  g;ap- 
ple  with  statistical  problems,  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  bringing  this  highly  technical 
book  to  the  notice  of  the  social  workers  of 
America. 

The  monumental  work  is  a  cooperative 
venture  of  eighteen  well-known  statisticians 
from  almost  as  many  lands.  It  was  planned 
many  years  ago  to  appear  at  the  occasion  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  the  oldest  or- 
ganization of  economists  in  the  country. 
The  anniversary  occurred  in  February,  1914, 
and  the  work  was  intended  to  appear  soon 
after  that.  For  the  reasons  of  the  delay  no 
one  will  hold  the  editor,  Dr.  Koren,  respon- 
sible. In  fact,  one  must  admire  the  energy 
with  which  comprehensive  contributions 
from  almost  all  belligerent  countries,  ex- 
cept Italy  and  Japan,  were  obtained.  The 
inevitable  result,  however,  is  that  the  ma- 
terial is  somewhat  antiquated  and  that  the 
greatest  development  of  statistics  which  has 
taken  place  within  recent  years  and  which 
deals  with  government  control  and  manage- 
ment of  industry,  as  well  as  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  is  not  taken  cognizance 
of  in  this  volume. 

For  the  more  serious  and  constructive  so- 
cial worker  who  endeavors  to  deal  with  im- 
portant national  problems  the  volume  will 
prove    a    very    useful    book    of    reference.     It 
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will  direct  him  to  sources  of  information  in 
foreign  literature  on  various  problems  of 
governmental  concern.  It  will,  however, 
have  another  effect,  perhaps  not  contem- 
plated by  the  editorial  boards,  but  useful 
nevertheless.  It  will  demonstrate  very 
clearly  how  one-sided  the  development  of 
statistics  had  been  until  very  recently  in  em- 
phasizing governmental  and  business  prob- 
lems to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  more  in- 
tricate relations  of  social  life.  It  is  a  very 
serious  omission  not  to  refer  even  in  such 
a  large  work  to  any  effect  at  statistical  in- 
vestigation of  social  conditions  by  private 
and  semi-public  statistical  agencies.  The 
two  chapters  referring  to  the  United  States 
deal  with  federal  and  state  statistics,  and 
except  for  a  few  lines  in  an  introductory 
paper  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  one  would  have 
thought  that  no  other  statistical  efforts  exist. 
The  very  high  cost  of  the  book  may  be 
fully  justified  by  the  high  cost  of  publica- 
tion at  this  time,  and  the  limited  demand  to 
be  expected,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  never- 
theless, as  it  will  probably  prove  prohibitive 
to  most  social  workers.  It  will  prove  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  reference  library 
of  many  an  institution  endeavoring  to  study 
conditions  in  a  systematic  way,  and  as  a 
key  to  the  numerous  government  publica- 
tions  which   one    may    receive    for   the    ask- 

This  is  hardly  a  place  for  detailed  criti- 
cism of  so  much  technical  material,  but  one 
may  question  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  the  title  page  in  speaking  of  the 
development  of  statistics.  Statistics  prop- 
erly "are"  when  various  statistical  data  are 
meant  (just  as  data  "are"  and  not  "is"), 
but  statistics,  nevertheless,  is  a  science  and 
mental  discipline  like  any  other  science, 
even  if  it  be  not  "the  greatest  of  all  sci- 
ences," as  the  nestor  of  American  statistics, 
Mr.  North,  states  (p.  49)  in  his  somewhat 
excusable   enthusiasm. 

I.  M.  Rubinow. 

American  Social  Problems 

By    Henry   Reed    Burch    and    S.    Howard 

Patterson.     The   Macmillan    Co.      381    pp. 

Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
growth  of  modern  education.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  proverbial  three 
R's.  The  school  is  entering  larger  fields  and 
preparing  pupils  not  only  to  live  but  to  un- 
derstand the  world  in  which  they  live.  With 
these  facts  in  view  the  authors  have  pre- 
pared this  elementary  "introduction  to  the 
study  of  society."  It  is  intended  for  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  authors  say  in  their  preface  that  they 
are  stressing  American  society  particularly. 
In  this  objective  they  have  succeeded,  even 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  contents  as  super- 
ficial as  possible.  To  be  sure  one  does  not 
expect  an  elementary  textbook  to  explore 
too  deeply-  But  the  authors  might  have  at- 
tempted to  depart  to  a  slight  extent  at  least 
from  the  custom  employed  in  textbooks. 
They  might  have  dared  to  tell  their  students 
that  "the  poor  we  shall  not  have  always." 
They  might  have  hinted  at  the  fact  that 
radical  changes  in  human  society  might  be 
expected.  The  very  stud?  of  human  society 
suggests  that  institutions  are  not  necessarily 
permanent;  they  may  be  changed  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  that  would  have  been  expecting 
too  much  in  a  textbook.  The  powers-that- 
be  might  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  a 
work  of  this  kind,  particularly  for  secondary 
schools.  Judged  by  the  ordinary  standards 
of  textbooks  the  authors  have  succeeded  in 
their  work.  They  have  brought  out  a  book 
simple  in  language,  comprehensive  in  con- 
tent and   rich  in  allusion. 

The    students    who    will    desire    to    delve 


more  deeply  than  their  teachers  may  care 
to  lead  them  will  find  it  possible  to  do  so 
by  reading  some  of  the  references  appended 
to  each  chapter.  There  they  will  come  upon 
some  of  the  fundamental  social  thinkers  like 
Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  to  whom  the  book 
is   dedicated. 

If  there  are  to  be  future  editions  of  the 
book  it  would  be  well  for  the  authors  to  give 
more  space  to  social  settlements,  civic  centres, 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  and  other 
social  forces  which  should  be  fully  discussed 
in  an  introduction  to  sociology.  In  this  edi- 
tion a  mere  paragraph  is  given  to  settle- 
ments. The  chapter  in  which  this  paragraph 
appears  is  badly  chosen.  Settlements  are  not 
part  of  "organized  charity."  They  endeavor 
to  keep  the  word  charity  far  from  their 
portals.  Their  clientele  would  object  to 
being   regarded    as   recipients  of  charity. 

This  and  a  few  minor  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected in  future  editions,  so  as  to  make  the 
book  more   valuable. 

Oscar  Leonard. 

Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  In- 
telligence Scale.  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy Monographs,  No.  18. 
By  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  others.  War- 
wick &  York.  184  pp.  Price  $1.40;  by 
mail   of  the   Survey  $1.50. 

The    Picture    Completion    Test.      Educa- 
tional  Psychology  Monographs,   No.   20. 
By  Rudolf  Pintner  and  Margaret  M.  An- 
derson.   Warwick  &  York.    112  pp.     Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.31. 

The  Influence  of  Age  and  Experience  on 
Correlations  Concerned  with  Mental 
Tests.  Educational  Psychology  Mono- 
graphs, No.  22. 

By  Edward  Safford  Jones.  Warwick  & 
York.  98  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.31. 

These  three  monographs  typify  the  trend 
of  the  times  in  educational  psychology.  Each 
contribution  represents  a  closer  approach  to 
that  more  exact  methodology  which  is  nec- 
essary before  educational  psychology  may 
properly  lay  claim  to  being  a  science  rather 
than  an  art.  In  all  .three  of  these  studies 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  careful  statistical 
analysis  guided  by  clear  insight  into  the 
problems  attacked. 

Terman  now  presents  the  statistical  and 
logical  analysis  of  the  results  of  applying 
revised  Binet-Simon  tests  to  several  thou- 
sands of  subjects.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  scien- 
tific justification  of  the  Stanford-Binet  scale. 
He  discusses  the  statistical  validity  of  the 
tests;  the  relation  of  intelligence  to  school 
success  and  social  status;  sex  differences;  the 
distribution  of  intelligence,  and  the  rate  of 
intellectual  growth.  The  statistical  data  of 
the  Stanford  scale  are  appended.  The  book 
is  a  kind  of  scientific  supplement  to  the 
author's   Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Pintner  and  Anderson  present  an  elaborate 
standardization  analysis  of  the  Healy  pic- 
ture completion  test  from  the  standpoint  of 
statistical  results  and  proper  scoring.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to.  the  empirical  basis  of 
assigning  scores.  The  significance  of  their 
study  extends  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  age 
standardization,  for  the  authors  appreciate 
that  arbitrary  or  a  priori  standards  of  scor- 
ing must  give  way  to  empirical  methods. 
As  a  thorough  demonstration  of  this  need 
their  work  is  suggestive  and  illuminating. 

Jones  applies  the  correlation  method  to 
an  intricate  problem  which,  although  sug- 
gested by  several  students,  has  been  attacked 
by  few.  With  the  extension  of  mental  tests 
to  the  vocational  selection  of  adults  and 
youths  there  is  particular  need  for  under- 
standing the  effects  of  age  and  maturity  on 
performance  in  mental  tests.  Jones  simplifies 
his  approach  to  this  problem  by  considering 


only  obviously  mental  tests,  by  studying  sub- 
jects of  but  one  sex,  and  by  discarding  all 
but  homogeneous  data.  He  asks:  Do  persons 
tend  to  become  more  alike  from  year  to  year? 
Is  the  first  test  of  a  person  as  reliable  a 
mental  index  as  some  subsequent  test?  How 
are  mental  tests  affected  by  schooling? 
What  is  the  influence  of  the  time  interval 
which  elapses  between  successive  examina- 
tions? Is  there  present  in  mental  activity  a 
"common  intelligence  factor"?  And  he  finds 
that:  "There  is  a  marked  fidelity  of  intellec- 
tual type  in  individuals  throughout  the  ado- 
lescent period  of  growth."  "The  amount  of 
school  work  completed  correlates  well  with 
average  mental  ability."  Immediate  mem- 
ory is  correlated  with  the  amount  of  school 
work  completed."  "One  well-rounded  test- 
ing of  an  individual  is  likely  to  place  his 
general  intellectual  rank  for  several  years 
to   come." 

Edgar  A.  Doll. 

Australian   Social  Development 
By  Clarence  H.  Northcott.     Columbia  Uni- 
versity  Studies   in   History   and   Economics. 
Longmans,    Green    &    Co.     301    pp.     Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  qf  the  Survey  $2.60. 

Mr.  Northcott,  as  a  university  extension 
lecturer  on  sociology  in  Australia,  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  adding  personal 
experience  to  academic  study.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  he  has  produced  a  survey  of  his 
country's  social  condition,  history  and  move- 
ment which  is  not  only  of  extraordinary 
value  for  its  contents  but  which  can  also  be 
warmly  recommended  as  a  model  for  method 
and  structure.  No  study  of  similar  thor- 
oughness on  the  subject  of  Australia  has  ap- 
peared since  Pember  Reeves'  State  Experi- 
ments in  Australasia,  published  in  1902. 
And  very  few  indeed  are  the  American  pub- 
lications descriptive  of  a  people's  social  de- 
velopment that  can  compare  with  this  either 
in  accuracy  of  presentation  or  human  in- 
terest. 

As  the  book  proceeds  from  accounts  of 
general  developments  and  static  influences  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Australian  continent  to 
those  of  specific  tendencies  and  experiences, 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  visualize  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  chapters  of  modern  history, 
not  only  as  a  political  or  economic  phe- 
nomenon but  as  a  biological  growth.  For 
here  we  have  conflicts  and  problems,  arising 
sometimes  from  European  antecedents,  but  as 
often  from  the  primitive  necessities  of  life  in 
a  new  world  and  reaching  far  back  into  the 
origins  of  the  race  and  nation.  Yet  they  per- 
mit also  of  forecasts  and  conjectures  that  are 
denied  to  the  student  of  more  complex  so- 
cieties. 

The  Australian  venture  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  though  perhaps  not  so  dra- 
matic historically  as  others  nearer  the  United 
States,  has  features  of  remarkable  interest 
for  the  solution  of  a  number  of  colonial  dif- 
ficulties. Mr.  Northcott  has  reviewed  the 
principal  social  phases  of  Australian  life  for 
a  practical  purpose:  that  of  determining  suc- 
cess and  failure,  effectiveness  and  ineffect- 
iveness of  the  policies  tried  out  and  of  move- 
ments which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
without  a  definite  policy.  He  shows,  for  in- 
stance, how  labor  has  become  the  dominant 
factor  politically  and  economically,  and  by 
inference,  what  cultural  profits  and  losses 
we  have  to  expect  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  common  people  are  getting  into 
their  own. 

Written  from  a  patriotic  Australian  point 
of  view,  the  book  is  not  quite  free  from  what 
a  son  of  the  Old  World  may  be  forgiven  to 
regard  as  colonial  prejudice;  but  on  most 
topics  its  fairness  in  giving  all  sides  to  a 
controversy  and  pointing  out  the  deeper 
meanings  of  surface  conflicts  is  one  of  its 
most  commendable  features. 

B.  L. 
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AFTER  CARE  FOR  YOUNG 
OFFENDERS 

PENOLOGISTS  have  long  recog- 
nized that  it  is  a  weakness  of  our 
social  practice  that  boys  released  from 
industrial  and  reform  schools  are  in- 
adequately cared  for  during  the  period 
of  their  readjustment.  The  most  im- 
portant time  in  the  life  of  a  lawbreaker, 
especially  a  young  lawbreaker,  is  not 
when  the  prison  door  closes  upon  him 
but  when  it  opens  to  let  him  back  into 
the  world.  He  faces  then  the  necessity 
of  making  decisions  which  may  deter- 
mine the  whole  trend  of  his  future  life. 
Without  money  and  without  friends,  he 
often  drops  back  into  the  associations 
that  first  led  him  into  waywardness  and 
becomes  a  confirmed  offender  before 
help  can  be  afforded  him.  Indeed,  in 
developing  the  technique  of  extra-insti- 
tutional care,  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  supervision  of  boys  on  pro- 
bation from  juvenile  courts,  and  of  older 
men  under  parole  from  reformatories 
and  prisons,  than  in  the  supervision  of 
the  youngest  offenders. 

Conscious  of  these  facts,  the  Central 
Howard  Association  of  Chicago  has  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  from  the  Illi- 
nois State  Board  of  Parole  to  superin- 
tend the  state's  work  in  looking  after 
young  boys  on  parole  from  the  indus- 
trial school  at  St.  Charles.  The  asso- 
ciation has  employed  Amelia  McNaugh- 
ton,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  to  investi- 
gate the  homes  from  which  these  boys 
come  and  to  exercise  a  friendly  super- 
vision over  them.  If  the  home  is  re- 
garded as  unfit  for  the  boy  to  re-enter, 
or  if  the  neighborhood  is  wholly  unde- 
sirable, a  new  home  is  found  or  the 
parents  are  urged  and  assisted  to  move 
to  another  environment  before  the  boy 
arrives.  The  object  of  the  work  is  the 
permanent  readjustment  of  the  boys  on 
parole,  the  securing  of  desirable  employ- 
ment for  them,  and  their  complete  re- 
habilitation in  home  and  community  life. 
The  association  cooperates  with  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  the 
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registration  bureau,  relief  organizations, 
boys'  neighborhood  clubs,  settlements 
and  churches. 

In  a  preliminary  investigation  of  fifty- 
five  boys  it  has  been  found  that  only 
twenty-four  had  both  parents  living  and 
that  twelve  had  no  parents.  In  thirteen 
instances  only  the  mother  was  living  at 
home,  in  five  only  the  father,  while  a 
stepmother  was  the  sole  sponsor  for  one 
boy.  Twenty-seven  families  had  not 
moved  since  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  in- 
stitution a  year  or  so  before.  Twelve 
families  had  moved  once,  six  had  moved 
three  times,  two  had  moved  four  times, 
one  had  gone  to  another  state  and  five 
could  not  be  located.  These  facts  indi- 
cate something  of  the  need  and  difficulty 
of  the  work  undertaken. 

IMAGINATION  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER BUILDING 
SOME  interesting  sidelights  on  true 
and  false  methods  of  character 
building  came  to  light  at  a  recent  con- 
ference of  the  Woodcraft  League  of 
America,  held  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  in  Trenton.  Dr.  George 
E.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  who  spoke  on  the  part  of 
imagination  in  education,  showed  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  to  evoke  unself- 
ishness and  chivalry  without  first  of  all 
evoking  imagination ;  and  again,  how 
impossible  it  is  for  a  leader  to  develop 
imagination  among  others  if  he  does  not 
possess  it  himself. 

In  illustration  he  told  of  a  preacher 
who  organized  a  group  of  boys  into 
"the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail"  with 
all  the  fixings  and  ceremonials  and  then 
calmly  proceeded  to  ask  them  to  deliver 
hand-bills  for  the  Ladies'  Aid.  The  re- 
quest was  such  a  shock  to  the  boys  that 
the  "knights"  died  on  the  spot.  "Think 
of  a  knight  on  his  noble  steed  delivering 
hand-bills!"  said  Dr.  Vincent.  "What 
he  should  have  done  would  have  been 
to  call  the  boys  together,  not  as  knights, 
but  as  a  bunch  of  boys  and  organize  them 
as  a  post  office  system." 

Lack  of  imagination,  said  C.  J.  Atkin- 


son, secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
tion, at  the  same  conference,  is  the  cause 
at  present  of  a  very  real  danger  to  social 
and  educational  work.  Everywhere  men 
are  asking  themselves  whether  they  are 
really  doing  their  part  in  the  war.  Too 
often  they  fail  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  task  that  lies  readiest  to  hand.  "No 
one  knows,"  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  "how 
long  the  war  is  going  to  last,  and  the 
young  we  are  now  guiding  may  yet  be 
in  the  war.  .  .  .  Think,  too,  of  the 
period  after  the  war,  when  the  reaction 
of  years  of  war  comes.  We  must  work 
for  the  next  generation  to  make  it  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  morally  fit.  .  .  . " 
You  won't  be  able  to  wear  medals  or  dis- 
play banners,  but  if  you  really  are  doing 
the  fundamental  work  of  character  build- 
ing for  boys  and  girls,  you  "are  doing 
patriotic  work  to  help  win  the  war." 

Anne  Sophia  Grumman,  industrial 
secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  added  a  bit  of  evidence 
on  the  importance  of  imagination  in 
character  building.  She  emphasized  the 
importance  of  training  working  girls  in 
thinking  and  doing  before  they  enter  the 
factory.  Unless  they  have  themselves  in 
complete  control,  the  noise,  dirt  and 
fatigue  will  make  them  high-strung, 
hysterical  and  subject  to  illness.  Again, 
the  mental  recreation  of  the  working  girl, 
she  postulated,  should  be  of  a  kind — such 
as  the  "council  ring"  of  the  Woodcraft 
organization — to  make  her  realize  her 
own  powers  and  increase  her  fullness  of 
living. 

FIGHTING  PROSTITUTION  IN 
MICHIGAN 

FROM  Michigan  an  encouraging  re- 
port is  brought  to  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former  health 
commissioner  of  Chicago,  on  the  part 
that  state  is  playing  in  "killing  the  social 
scourge."  Taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  venereal  disease,  Michigan  is  vy- 
ing with  California  in  getting  a  share  of 
the  congressional  million  dollars.  Two 
years  ago  scarcely  any  money  was  appro- 
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priated  by  a  state  Board  of  Health  for 
this  purpose;  now  the  board  of  any  state 
may  have  more  money  with  which  to 
fight  venereal  diseases  than  it  has  hith- 
erto had  to  stamp  out  smallpox,  typhoid 
or  any  other  infectious  disease. 

Within  the  year  just  closing,  Mich- 
igan has  taken  into  custody  and  exam- 
ined nearly  1,000  prostitutes.  She  has 
found  a  very  large  proportion  infected, 
a  few  insane  and  one-third  feeble- 
minded. Those  diseased  were  commit- 
ted to  hospital  care  until  they  were  made 
non-infectious.  Those  capable  of  lead- 
ing law-abiding  lives  were  returned  to 
their  homes.  For  many  employment  was 
found,  and  institutional  care  was  pro- 
vided for  those  incapable  of  self-support. 
A  parole  system  provides  means  for  fol- 
lowing up  each  case  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  preventing  prostitutes  from 
slipping  back  into  evil  ways. 

Attempts  to  release  women  from  cus- 
todial hospital  and  supervisory  care  by 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  have  failed  in 
seventeen  cases.  Legal  control  is  now 
generally  accepted  without  challenge. 
Almost  all  of  the  women  thus  rehabili- 
tated are  reported  to  be  doing  well. 

The  letters*  received  at  the  hospital  by 
these  wards  of  the  state  were  opened- 
Those  coming  from  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  referred  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, those  violating  postal  laws  were 
turned  over  to  the  post  office  authorities, 
while  those  disclosing  procurers  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  prose- 
cuting attorneys.  The  cases  of  men  in- 
fected are  reported  and  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  show  that  treatment  is  con- 
tinued until  they  are  no  longer  infec- 
tious. Standardized  clinics  and  other 
treatment  have  been  established  and  the 
requirements  exacted  are  widely  pub- 
lished in  the  state  board's  bulletin.  Ed- 
ucational posters  are  displayed  where 
most  likely  to  be  effective-  Thus,  the 
$100,000  expended  in  this  year's  work 
is  regarded  as  having  been  well  invested, 
not  only  because  of  returns  already 
achieved  but  also  because  of  the  demon- 
stration of  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
this  "scourge." 

REPAIRING     THE      RAVAGES 
OF  WAR 

SHALL  the  returned  soldiers  who  are 
crippled  and  maimed  and  unable  to 
follow  their  previous  occupations  be  per- 
mitted by  the  nation  for  which  they 
fought  and  bled  to  be  put  into  the  in- 
dustrial discard  heap,  to  depend  upon 
charity  organizations  or  insufficient  pen- 
sions, and  to  become  watchmen,  mes- 
sengers, pencil  pedlers  and  street  corner 
beggars? — or  shall  the  nation  take  charge 
of  these  men,  re-educate  them  and  make 
them  both  useful  members  of  society  and 
important  cogwheels  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country? 
These  questions  were  asked  recently  at 


a  meeting  to  discuss  the  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Wounded,  held  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  in  Philadelphia. 

The  conference  heard  a  very  interest- 
ing address  by  the  dean  of  American 
surgery,  Prof.  W.  W.  Keen,  who  de- 
scribed the  contrast  between  the  surgical 
knowledge  and  practice  during  the  pres- 
ent war  and  surgery  as  it  was  practised 
during  the  Civil  War  when  he  was  an 
army  surgeon.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Keen 
said,  there  was  a  total  ignorance  of 
germs  and  of  disinfection ;  the  clinical 
thermometer  was  not  known,  hypo- 
dermic syringes  were  seldom  seen,  pus 
was  always  on  tap,  and  surgeons  were 
wiping  their  knives  on  their  boot  legs 
and  using  the  same  sponges  for  all  cases. 
No  wonder  that  all  wounds  meant  in- 
fection, that  amputations  meant  death, 
that  typhoid  fever  and  many  other  in- 
fectious diseases  were  rampant  and  that 
the  mortality  of  the  wounded  was  so 
appalling.  In  the  present  war,  Dr.  Keen 
affirmed,  very  few  soldiers  die  of  tetanus, 
typhoid  fever  has  virtually  been  elimi- 
nated, infection  has  been  almost  ban- 
ished, and  in  the  Carrel  Hospital  there 
were  only  six  failures  out  of  four  hun- 
dred treated  wounds. 

Lieut.  Col.  Harry  E.  Mock,  M.  D., 
contended  that  practically  every  man  can 
come  back.  The  government,  he  said, 
intends  that  every  soldier  shall  be  phy- 
sically reconstructed,  functionally  re- 
stored and  industrially  rehabilitated. 
Dr.  Mock  told  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  surgeon-general's  office  for  the 
physical  training  of  all  soldiers  handi- 
capped through  some  loss  of  organ  or 
function  and  their  retraining  for  jobs  for 
which  they  are  specially  adapted,  accord- 
ing to  the  expert  opinion  of  vocational 
instructors.  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  W. 
Richardson,  M.  D.,  of  the  surgeon- 
general's  staff,  told  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  rehabilitate  those  soldiers  who 
have  been  rendered  deaf  and  who  have 
some  defect  of  speech. 

Cooperation  of  the  federal  government 
with  the  state  and  with  educational  in- 
stitutions was  urged  by  James  P.  Mon- 
roe, vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  "It  is  no 
kindness,"  he  said,  "to  patch  up  a  man 
and  then  throw  him  out  into  the  cold 
world."  The  government  intends  to 
put  him  back,  if  possible,  into  his  old 
work  and,  if  unable  to  pursue  his  old 
functions,  to  train  him  for  a  new  voca- 
tion— not  one  on  a  lower  industrial 
plane  than  that  on  which  he  had  been 
before,  but,  if  possible,  on  a  higher  plane. 
The  government  intends  not  only  to  give 
physical  training  to  the  disabled  soldiers, 
but  to  provide  schools  for  them,  pay 
them  and  their  families  while  they  are 
being  trained,  teach  them  a  new  trade- 
fitted  for  them  and  then  to  follow  up 
their  success  or   failure  and   keep  them 


under  observation  until  they  are  on  their 
legs. 

Vocational  'therapy  is  the  name  by 
which  the  rehabilitation  of  crippled  sol- 
diers is  to  be  known,  according  to  Doug- 
las C.  McMurtrie,  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men.  Mr.  McMurtrie  said  that 
the  first  school  for  rehabilitation  was  es- 
tablished at  Lyons  in  December,  1914, 
Since  then  hundreds  of  such  schools 
have  been  established  in  France  and  in 
England.  In  these  schools  soldiers  are 
taught  new  trades  like  typewriting,  lino- 
type operation,  wood-turning,  machine 
building  and  repairing,  acetylene  weld- 
ing and  many  other  suitable  occupations. 
The  government  is  undertaking  a  de- 
tailed industrial  survey  of  the  country 
to  find  out  in  each  industry  and  trade 
those  processes  which  may  be  fit  for  and 
properly  performed  by  handicapped  sol- 
diers. After  the  wounded  and  crippled 
soldiers  go  through  the  medical  branch 
of  the  army  and  are  found  unfit  for  fur- 
ther military  duty,  they  are  taken  up  by 
the  hospital,  where  their  physical  recon- 
struction is  completed  and  where  occu- 
pational and  psychical  therapy  are  em- 
ployed for  their  vocational  training  and 
guidance.  The  slogan  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  said,  is  "that  the  physical 
cripple  must  not  also  become  a  social 
and  economic  cripple." 

Michael  J.  Dowling,  president  of  the 
Olivia  State  Bank  of  Minnesota,  him- 
self a  cripple,  lacking  both  legs,  told  the 
audience  the  story  of  a  man  who,  after 
his  accident,  was  not  worth  more  than 
$1.50  a  week  from  the  neck  down,  has 
become  by  sheer  perserverance  and  per- 
sistence, worth  $100,000  a  year  from  the 
neck  up  and  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens in  his  state. 

Opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  soldiers  were  discussed  in 
detail  and  methods  shown  for  helping 
soldiers  to  come  back.  The  opportuni- 
ties were  shown  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  industry  after  industry  was  pledged 
for  constructive  cooperation  in  this  most 
important  work.  "You  never  know 
what  you  can  do  until  you  try"  stands 
the  hackneyed  adage  that  the  war  com- 
pletely exemplifies  and  the  experts  were 
all  of  the  opinion  that  no  matter  how 
handicapped  the  returned  soldiers  may 
be  a  proper  niche  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  country  will  be  found 
for  them. 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  the  well- 
known  tuberculosis  specialist,  proposed 
the  new  vocation  of  masseuse  for  the 
totally  blinded  soldiers.  He  said  that 
massage  is  a  therapeutic  measure  which 
has  not  as  yet  come  into  its  own  in  this 
country  and  which  is  destined  to  attract 
a  very  large  and  lucrative  profession. 
He  claimed  that  blind  soldiers  are  spe- 
cially fit  for  this  profession  because  of 
their  highly  developed  sense  of  touch. 
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THE  BUDGET    CLUB    IDEA   ILLUSTRATED 


BUDGET   CLUBS   AND    WAR 
SERVICE 

A  SUCCESSFUL  experiment  in 
war-time  service  at  home  this  past 
summer  has  been  the  conducting  of 
"budget  clubs"  in  New  York  city. 
Starting  with  the  principle  that  in  house- 
hold management,  as  in  business,  the 
keeping  of  accounts  is  a  distinct  help  to 
those  who  would  get  the  best  value  for 
the  money  and  labor  expended,  a  group 
of  New  York  women  planned  these 
clubs  to  interest  women  and  girls  in  the 
art  of  spending  money  wisely,  of  prop- 
erly apportioning  their  income  to  their 
needs,  and  of  saving  in  every  advisable 
way  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained high  standards  of  health  and 
home-keeping. 

Nineteen  clubs  of  mothers,  house- 
wives and  working  girls  were  organized, 
through  settlements,  churches,  the  Pa- 
triotic Service  League  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  The  total 
membership  was  450,  and  two  of  the 
clubs  included  men.  The  groups  met 
twice  a  month,  and  a  series  of  six  talks 
was  the  general  course  of  instruction. 
The  talks  were  given  by  experienced 
workers  and  teachers  in  the  conservation 
field,  and  each  talk  was  accompanied  by 
charts,  pictures  and  demonstrations,  and 
followed  by  free  and  full  discussion. 
Printed  budget  blanks  were  given  to 
members  at  each  meeting.  The  filled- 
out  budget  sheets  were  brought  back  to 
later  meetings  and  the  items  of  income 


and  expense  (without  name  of  family) 
were  discussed  and  proved  a  valuable 
basis  for  suggestion  and  instruction.  The 
members  who  used  the  budget  sheets  re- 
ported, almost  without  exception,  a  sat- 
isfactory saving  in  expense  and  a  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
family. 

Sometimes  a  war-saving  dish  was 
cooked  and  served,  sometimes  a  moving 
picture  was  shown,  of  some  textile  in- 
dustry or  food  preparation.  Because 
food  is  such  an  important  item  in  any 
family  budget,  at  least  half  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  that  expenditure,  the 
other  half  covering  all  the  other  items  of 
expense.  The  members  were  invited  to 
discuss  personally  with  the  club  leader 
any  problem  or  difficulty  which  arose  in 
their  budget-keeping,  and  many  home 
visits  were  made  between  the  meetings 
when  it  appeared  that  additional  sug- 
gestions and  individual  attention  could 
help  any  member. 

The  clubs  were  self-governing,  elect- 
ing their  own  officers  and  choosing  their 
own  names,  "Save  a  Cent  Club,"  "Hart- 
ley Center"  and  the  like.  The  meetings 
were  informal,  except  for  the  regular 
succession  of  subjects  taught  and  dis- 
cussed, and  each  club  enjoyed  one  or 
two  "social  evenings"  with  games  and 
refreshments.  Even  these,  however, 
were  planned  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  clubs,  the  game  selected 
being  suitable  for  the  home  entertain- 
ment of  the  whole  family,   and  the  re- 


freshments demonstrating  the  use  of  the 
fireless  cooker,  dried  milk,  wheat  sub- 
stitutes and  sugar  conservation. 

The  talks  and  discussions  covered  the 
following  subjects:  Why  keep  ac- 
counts? Proper  division  of  the  family 
budget,  rent,  food,  fuel,  clothing,  recre- 
ation, sundries ;  division  of  the  food 
budget,  selection  of  food,  substitutes, 
varying  prices,  minimum  estimate  of 
food  cost ;  food  needs  of  the  body,  the 
health  of  the  family,  making  a  budget, 
planning  ahead,  suggested  menus ;  cloth- 
ing, simplicity,  attractiveness,  durability, 
bargains;  and  housing,  rent,  sanitation, 
furnshings,  cleaning. 

The  report  of  the  Budget  Clubs  is 
being  published  this  fall  in  pamphlet 
form  as  a  Teachers'  College  bulletin. 
The  committee  that  organized  the  clubs 
included  Mrs.  Abraham  Bijur,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  Sigmund  Pollitzer,  Mrs. 
Emil  Goldmark,  Mabel  Hyde  Kitt- 
redge,  of  the  Practical  Housekeeping 
Centers ;  Lucy  Gillett,  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Bureau,  and  Helene  Ingram,  of 
the  Relief  Bureau  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  of  Teachers' 
College,  took  part  in  the  conferences 
which  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  clubs  and 
assigned  some  of  his  students  to  help  at 
the  meetings  and  in  follow-up  visits. 

CHICAGO    AGENCIES    AND 
THE  WAR   CHEST 

THE  united  war  work  campaign  to 
raise  money  for  the  seven  agencies 
officially  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  performing  civilian  service 
at  army  camps  is  creating  a  situation 
which  other  social  and  relief  agencies 
are  called  upon  to  face  in  their  local 
communities.  Anticipating  the  possi- 
bility that  these  agencies  might  exper- 
ience financial  emergency  during  the 
winter,  the  Chicago  Central  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  called  "a  war  time 
emergency  meeting"  recently. 

Unusual  response  was  elicited.  Repre- 
sentatives of  103  agencies  of  all  kinds — ■ 
charitable,  reformatory,  social  and  re- 
ligious-— were  present.  A  few  of  these 
reported  serious  financial  crises  threat- 
ening the  continuance  of  their  work, 
but  no  general  falling  off  of  income  was 
disclosed.  On  the  contrary  large  de- 
velopments of  work  during  the  period 
oi  the  war  were  claimed  by  several  of 
both  the  larger  and  smaller  agencies. 
Among  these  the  City  Gardens  Associa- 
tion had  increased  its  gardens  from  80 
to  1,000.  The  united  public  appeal 
which  was  started  last  year  was  favored 
for  this  year.  Caution  was  advised 
against  assuming  obligations  for  exten- 
sion of  work  or  for  new  enterprises. 

The  attitude  of  many  agencies  was 
revealed  toward  the  suggestion  that  the 
war  chest  plan  of  combining  in  a  single 
effort  the  appeals  and  apportionment  for 
the  support  of  all  be  urged  upon  recog- 
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nized  and  permanent  social  organizations. 
While  open-mindedness  toward  the  pro- 
posal was  manifested,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  representatives 
favored  the  plan.  However,  great  ad- 
vantage was  claimed  for  it  as  operated 
by  groups  of  homogeneous  agencies,  such 
as  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities  and 
the  Associated  Catholic  Charities.  Sev- 
eral speakers  made  the  point  that  the 
plan  would  work  more  advantageously 
for  well  established  agencies  than  for 
those  facing  the  opportunity  and  obliga- 
tion of  a  developing  field  of  work. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  working  of 
the  federated  plan  under  present  war 
conditions  and  the  probable  effect  of  its 
introduction  upon  the  Chicago  agencies. 
No  pressure  for  it,  either  from  without 
or  within  the  central  council  constitu- 
ency, has  yet  been  disclosed. 

GERMAN    LABOR   IN   THE 
ASCENDANT 

IN  a  sense,  the  most  interesting  figure 
thrown  up  by  the  crisis  in  Germany 
is  not  Prince  Maximilian  but  a  com- 
moner, a  man  with  a  long  history  in 
labor  and  social  reform,  Dr.  Eduard 
David,  appointed  on  October  5  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs  and,  there- 
fore, second  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Solf,  the 
foreign  secretary,  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  the  empire's  foreign  policy. 
In  his  person,  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  won  recognition  as  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  all-important  function  of 
the  government.  Dr.  David  is  next  to 
Eduard  Bernstein  the  leading  scholar 
in  the  Socialist  movement ;  he  is  keeper 
of  the  party  archives — an  important  of- 
fice in  continental  party  organization. 

The  appointment  of  Gustav  Adolf 
Bauer  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Im- 
perial Labor  Office,  in  comparison,  is 
of  only  secondary  importance,  though  at 
any  other  time  the  choice  for  that  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  would  have  been  a  revo- 
lution in  the  internal  administration. 
Philip  Scheidemann's  appointment  to  the 
cabinet  without  portfolio  is  in  recog- 
nition of  his  leadership  of  the  majority 
Socialist  group  in  the  Reichstag.  Though 
as  yet  these  offices  are  responsible  to  the 
sovereign  only,  the  appointment  to  them 
of  men  whose  careers  have  been  in  op- 
position to  the  crown  but  who  represent 
the  Reichstag  majority  is  a  measure,  as 
one  may  look  at  it,  of  the  straits  of  the 
imperial  government  or  of  the  gain  of 
working-class  power. 

All  three  men  belong,  of  course,  to  the 
majority  section  of  the  party  which, 
while  it  carried  the  famous  peace  reso- 
lution in  July,  1917,  has  consistently 
backed  the  war  and  has  failed  to  take 
effective  action  in  opposition  to  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  forced  upon  Russia.  It 
has  stood  out  against  interference  with 


WANTED 

by  the 

RED   CROSS 

THE  American  Red  Cross  needs 
help  in  making  a  survey  of 
nurses  who  can  be  called  on  in 
emergencies.  Trained  and  untrained 
nurses  are  asked  to  report.  Thou- 
sands of  volunteer  workers  are 
wanted  to  push  along  the  survey 
itself.  The  work  is  being  done  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  secretary 
of  war  and  the  surgeon-general  of 
the  army.  The  government  desires 
to  know  where  the  nursing  facilities 
are  and  how  they  can  be  reached  in 
time  of  desperate  need. 

The  work  does  not  entail  war  serv- 
ice. It  does  not  mean  actual  service 
of  any  kind.  It  simply  means  a  reg- 
istration of  those  who  are  graduate 
nurses,  partially  trained  nurses,  un- 
dergraduate nurses,  or  who  have  had 
any  sort  of  experience  in  home  nurs- 
ing in  any  sort  of  character  or  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  obligation  on  any 
person  who  fills  an  enrollment  blank. 
The  name  is  merely  entered  on  the 
list  of  workers  who  are  known  to  the 
government. 

To  reach  these  women,  volunteer 
field  workers  are  urgently  "needed. 
They  will  make  canvasses  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  find  nurses  and  urge  them 
to  sign  the  blanks.  Their  work  will 
be  important.  It  is  now  becoming 
an  essential  war  labor. 

Women  to  do  this  are  asked  to 
volunteer  at  once.  Any  Red  Cross 
chapter  will  take  their  names  and  give 
them  districts.  Or  they  can  apply 
directly  to  the  divisional  supervisor 
of  nursing  survey,  44  East  23  street, 
New   York  city. 


civil  rights  but  also  against  the  pacifist 
and  anti-monarchical  policy  of  the  inde- 
pendent Socialist  minority.  The  ups 
and  downs  in  the  fight  for  supremacy  in 
the  German  government  of  the  civilian 
and  militarist  policies,  represented  the 
one  by  the  Reichstag  majority  and  the 
other  by  the  army  council  and  the  Junk- 
ers, has  been  graphically  told  by  former 
Ambassador  Gerard.  But  the  picture 
of  changing  fortunes  in  the  struggle  of 
the  various  policies  within  the  Reichstag 
itself  has  remained  obscure.  We  know 
little  today,  for  instance,  about  the  actual 
strength  of  the  majority  and  minority 
Socialist  parties  in  the  country,  about  the 
division  among  them  on  concrete  ques- 
tions concerning  peace  aims,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  either  of  them  carries  with 
it  the  votes,  or  at  least  the  general  sup- 
port, of  liberal  elements  in  the  middle 
classes. 

The  division  between  majority  and 
minority  cuts  right  across  former  sec- 
tions within  the  party.  Thus,  Dr.  Ed- 
uard Bernstein  who,  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing, has  always  endeavored,  like  the 
English  Fabians,  to  bring  about  the 
socialized  commonwealth  by  steps  rather 
then  by  a  catastrophic  revolution,  is  one 
of   the  leaders   of   the   radical   minority 


while  most  of  his  former  colleagues,  in- 
cluding Dr.  David,  have  remained  the 
chief  intellectual  props  of  the  majority 
party. 

About  the  gains  of  labor  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  empire  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  there  can  be  no  question. 
From  the  first  tentative  truce  between 
the  imperial  government  and  the  labor 
leaders  to  ensure  full  industrial  cooper- 
ation, there  has  gradually  developed  an 
influence  of  Socialist  labor  on  all 
branches  of  government  that  was  entire- 
ly unforeseen  and  unintended  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  classes.  The  climax  came 
when  the  Hertling  cabinet  fell,  largely 
because,  so  it  is  now  stated,  it  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  Socialist  leaders. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  the 
coercive  power  of  the  government,  as 
shown  by  the  suppression  of  the  series 
of  extensive  strikes  in  January  of  this 
year,  was  such  that  the  leaders  did  not 
attempt  any  direct  attack  upon  the  rul- 
ing powers.  They  made  their  main  en- 
deavor the  strengthening  of  the  party 
organization  and  of  its  industrial  ad- 
junct, the  federation  of  trade  unions. 
As  far  back  as  April,  1917,  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
reported  from   Duesseldorf: 

The  rapid  increase  of  socialism  in  Ger- 
many of  late  is  strikingly  apparent  to  anyone 
who  returns  after  a  few  months'  absence. 
While  this  increase  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  explained  by  the  discontent  among  the 
men  in  the  army,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  splen- 
did party  organization  of  the  Socialists.  .  .  . 
In  every  locality  of  any  importance  the 
Socialists  are  grouped  into  political  clubs, 
generally  called  "electioneering  clubs,"  be- 
cause such  clubs  have  the  least  to  fear  from 
the  police.  The  German  Socialists  have 
placed  their  party  today  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  Every  member  contributes  to  the 
party  fund. 

After  giving  some  telling  evidence  of 
the  continual  battle  going  on  between  the 
party  and  the  police  authorities  around 
the  holding  of  public  meetings  and  other 
forms  of  propaganda,  and  of  the  success 
of  the  party  in  securing  new  adherents 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  at  suppression, 
he  concludes: 

The  German  Socialists  remain  today,  all 
reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  as 
strongly  anti-monarchical  as  ever.  The 
Russian  revolution  has  convinced  them  that, 
once  the  war  is  over,  a  republican  regime 
will   be  established  in  Germany. 

Figures  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  going  to  show  that  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  empire  membership  of 
the  Socialist  party  has  considerably  fallen 
during  the  war.  That  this  is  due,  where 
it  is  the  case,  to  the  calling  of  men  to  the 
colors  and  to  the  suppression  of  all  agi- 
tation in  the  frontier  provinces  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  military 
siege,  and  not  to  absorption  of  labor 
voters  in  other  parties  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized ;  for,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  sections  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  have  during  the  last 
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two  years  continued  and  even  increased 
their  machinery  of  organization  and 
maintained  their  newspapers  in  spite  of 
a  much  decreased  circulation. 

After  the  Russian  revolution,  when 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
voiced  in  the  Reichstag  sentiments  of 
friendship  for  the  Russian  people  and 
when  the  two  sections  of  the  Socialist 
party  joined,  thus  forming  powerful  or- 
ganizations, hopes  for  a  just  and  demo- 
cratic peace  throughout  the  world  ran 
high.  Arthur  S.  Draper  cabled  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  from  London  on 
March  30,  1917: 

No  political  move  of  recent  months,  except 
the  Russian  revolution,  is  calculated  to  have 
so  far-reaching  an  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
war  as  this  decision  of  the  German  labor 
party.  For  the  first  time  the  laborites  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  see  some 
hope  for  a  basis  of  peace  negotiations. 

But  the  Junkers  once  more  rode  into 
power  on  the  crest  of  military  successes ; 
the  greed  of  conquest  for  a  time  dis- 
pelled the  growing  liberalism  among  the 
people;  the  majority  Socialists  became 
opportunists.  Karl  Kautsky,  speaking 
for  the  independent  minority  Socialist 
party  of  Germany  at  the  International 
Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  in  Stock- 
holm on  June  29,  1917,  according  to 
the   official    report    of    the    proceedings, 

pointed  out  how  the  Socialists  of  the  so- 
called  majority  in  Germany  appeared  to 
have  the  same  peace  program  as  the  inde- 
pendent social  democrats,  since  both  demand 
a  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities, 
but  how  the  agreement  consisted  solely  in 
the  use  of  the  same  words,  to  which  the  other 
section  assigned  a  different  meaning. 

He  contended  that  the  views  of  the 
majority  party  were 

animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  nationalist  policy 
based  on  force  and  of  militarist  thought, 
which  rendered  their  attitude  towards  each 
problem  dependent  on  the  military  situation. 
This  he  demonstrated  in  detail  from  the 
clauses  dealing  with  Austria  and  Turkey, 
with  Belgium,  Poland,  and   Alsace-Lorraine. 

How  much  the  Allied  successes  of 
the  summer  of  1918  have  had  to  do  with 
the  new  swing  of  German  Socialists  to 
the  left,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Some  facts,  however,  are  clear.  Strikes 
and  the  threats  of  strikes  became  so 
acute  in  July  and  August,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  vote  for  Socialist  candi- 
dates of  the  radical  and  republican  min- 
ority at  local  elections  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  government  sought 
refuge  from  the  gathering  storm  by  in- 
viting the  leaders  of  the  moderate  So- 
cialist majority  to  come  into  the  cabinet. 
In  answer,  Scheidemann  and  his  col- 
leagues produced  an  ultimatum  reiterat- 
ing the  peace  aims  of  the  July,  1917,  res- 
olution, with  various  new  ones,  and  am- 
plified by  a  number  of  detailed  demands 
for  drastic  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  civil  law,   including  complete  free- 


dom of  the  press  and  of  assembly  and 
appointment  of  all  cabinet  officers  from 
the  Reichstag  majority. 

According  to  this  report,  the  Hert- 
ling  cabinet,  with  its  Junker  backing, 
was  unable  to  accept  these  conditions, 
and  fell.  Whether  Prince  Maximilian, 
Hertling's  successor,  has  accepted  them 
or  not  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  but 
not  of  certain  knowledge.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  students  of  the  Socialist 
movement  in  Germany  that,  defeated  at 
many  elections  because  supporting  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  the  Socialist  ma- 
jority might  well  attempt  to  vindicate 
itself  and  its  policy  before  the  electorate 
by  being,  at  the  last  moment,  included  in 
the  government  that  is  making  the  peace. 

Whatever  the  exact  political  situa- 
tion may  be,  the  new  government  ap- 
pointments, taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  spread  of  radical  Socialist  pacifism 
and  republicanism,  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  decided  increase  of  the  power 
possessed  by  the  German  masses  and  a 
more  radical  use  of  it. 

LETTING  THE  SOLDIER  FEED 
'       HIMSELF 

A  TEXAS  farmer,  back  in  the  eight- 
ies, who  lived  near  an  army  post, 
was  much  upset  when,  instead  of  paying 
him  his  own  price  for  garden  truck,  the 
authorities  one  day  informed  him  that 
they  were  obliged  for  his  offer,  but  that 
they  now  had  their  own  corn  and  pota- 
toes. He  thereupon  persuaded  his  con- 
gressman to  have  an  act  passed  forbid- 
ding the  War  Department  "to  engage 
in  agriculture."  That  act  is  still  on  the 
statute  book,  and  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  repeal  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  has  so  far 
advanced  in  common  sense  that  no  pub- 
lic outcry  was  raised  when  this  year 
Camp  Dix  in  New  Jersey  tried  to  find 


out  exactly  how  much  of  the  food  for 
their  own  rationing  soldiers  can  raise 
for  themselves  without  prejudice  to  their 
military  training.  Four  hundred  acres 
in  all  were  planted.  From  these,  with 
the  aid  of  about  two  hundred  men  clas- 
sified for  limited  service,  some  $25,000 
worth  of  vegetables  was  raised  this 
summer.     Some  of  the  main  items  are : 


Crop 
Potatoes 
Onions 
Sweet  Corn 
String  Beans 
Hay 


No.  of  sol- 
diers it  will  ra- 
Quantity         tion  for  a  year 
8,000  bu.  1,315 

1,150  bu.  712 

300,000  ears  822 

1,000  bu.  409 


581,000  lbs. 


117  (horses) 


The  War  Department,  encouraged  by 
these  results,  intends  to  extend  garden- 
ing operations  considerably  next  year, 
probably  putting  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  reclamation  department 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  this  \v?'v  eight  thousand 
acres  can  be  cultivated,  producing 
$500,000  worth  of  vegetables  without 
taking  a  single  unit  of  man-power  from 
training  for  the  trenches,  the  bulk  of 
the  work  being  done,  as  it  was  this  year 
at  Camp  Dix,  by  men  rejected  for  over- 
seas service. 

The  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion, to  whose  energy  this  experiment 
was  due,  reports  that  war  gardening 
throughout  the  country  this  year  has 
been  highly  successful.  Well  over  five 
million  war  gardens — defined  as  "food- 
producing  gardens  created  on  otherwise 
unused  lands  by  private  families  in  the 
cities  and  towns" — were  planted  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  three  million.  The 
acreage  of  these  gardens  increased  by  a 
total  of  about  40  per  cent,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  crops  secured  is  expected 
to  exceed  $500,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA— How  the  Social  Agen- 
cies Organized  to  Serve  the  Sick  and  the  Dead 


{Continued  from  page  64.) 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  that 
Framingham,  Mass.,  although  in  the 
midst  of  a  district  in  which  the  epidemic 
is  raging,  has  suffered  somewhat  less 
than  the  surrounding  localities.  There 
was  a  disease  incidence  of  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  in  other 
sections  of  the  state  the  percentage  of 
infection  has  usually  ranged  from  15  to 
25  per  cent.  There  were  until  October 
13  only  44  deaths,  or  a  mortality  rate  of 
2.2  per  cent.  It  is  not  claimed  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  that  the  lesser  disease  inci- 
dence and  mortality  rate  are  directly  due 
to  the  Community  Health  and  Tubercu- 
losis Demonstration  at  Framingham,  but 
the    methods      adopted    by    the    health 


authorities,  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  best  forces  of  the  community,  seem 
to  have  been  reasonably  comprehensive 
and  well  thought  out.  The  methods 
adopted     at    Framingham,     Mass.,     are 

shown  on  page  64. 

*     *     * 

PHILADELPHIA  has  been  sorely 
stricken,  with  a  death-rate  last  week 
of  95  in  the  thousand  and  total  deaths 
of  3,234  as  against  452  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  the  year  before. 
The  incidence  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  city  has  been  terrific;  there 
is  sickness  in  more  than  one-third  of 
the  families  in  the  care  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  and  in  one  row 
of  thirty-three  houses  one  or  more  cases 
were    reported     from    each    of     fifteen 
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houses.  The  lack  of  physicians  and 
nurses  became  so  acute  that  by  the  end 
of  the  week  the  Philadelphia  Council  of 
National  Defense  had  exhausted  their 
ranks  and  the  ranks  of  the  semi-trained, 
and  was  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
for  "any  person  with  two  hands  and  a 
willingness  to  work." 

Before  the  week  was  over  it  became 
evident  that  the  city  was  not  only 
scourged,  but  was  threatened  with  pesti- 
lence. Nurses  brought  in  report  after 
report  of  bodies  lying  in  houses  unbur- 
ied,  some  of  them  having  been  there  for 
as  long  as  a  week.  One  visiting  nurse 
told  of  a  home  in  which  she  found  the 
husband  dead  in  the  room  in  which  lay 
the  wife  with  new  twin  babies.  Birth 
and  death  had  come  in  together,  twenty- 
fours  before,  and  during  their  visit,  and 
for  the  time  since,  no  human  being  had 
been  there;  the  woman's  only  food  had 
been  an  apple  which  happened  to  lie 
within  reach  of  her  bed. 

The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
called  up  twenty-five  undertakers  before 
it  found  one  willing  to  accept  a  burial 
in  one  of  its  families.  In  another  in- 
stance the  society  found  an  undertaker 
with  thirteen  bodies  awaiting  burial  and 
a  stock  of  forty  coffins.  His  intention 
was  to  accept  calls  until  the  forty  were 
filled  and  then  to  close  his  shop  while 
he  arranged  the  whole  series  of  burials. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  there 
was  a  probable  shortage  of  undertakers, 
or  at  any  rate  of  embalmers,  and  an 
actual  shortage  of  coffins  in  the  city. 

The  city  government  disclaimed  hav- 
ing any  special  information  regarding 
the  morgue,  but  a  visit  to  it  discovered 
that,  with  a  normal  capacity  of  thirty- 
six,  the  building  had  more  than  two  hun- 
dred bodies  that  lay  packed  close  to- 
gether on  the  basement  floor  and  on  the 
floors  of  the  first  and  second  stories. 
Many  of  the  bodies  had  died  days  before 
and  were  unembalmed ;  conditions  were 
such  that  many  professional  embalmers 
on  seeing  the  place  refused  to  work  there. 

The  executives  of  the  leading  social 
agencies  of  the  city  got  together  quickly 
and  were  able  to  make  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  situation.  An  organi- 
zation of  undertakers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  head  of  an  embalming  school, 
was  effected  and  a  better  distribution  of 
undertakers'  services  was  obtained. 
At  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the 
insurance  companies  arranged  to  fa- 
cilitate the  payment  of  insurance  so  that 
the  undertakers  might  more  readily  col- 
lect their  bills  and  so  not  hesitate  to 
work  for  families  who  had  no  cash. 

The  shortage  of  coffins  was  overcome 
by  importations  from  towns  nearby  and 
by  inducing  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company, 
manufacturers  of  street  cars,  to  turn  its 
wood-working  shop  temporarily  into  a 
coffin  factory  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilled  workman.     Yet  even  further  or- 
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(  /land kerchiefs 

for  Christmas 


m  at 

=  This  year,   in  spite  of  War  conditions,   our  stock  of  Pure  Linen 

=  Handkerchiefs  for  the  Holidays  is  larger  than  ever  before  because  we 

§=  ordered  very  heavily  two  years  ago,   in   anticipation  of  the  present 

=  Linen  shortage,  and  before  the  price  of  Linen  advanced  so  sharply. 

=  We    are,    therefore,    in    a    position    to 

==  offer    our    patrons    unusual    values    in 

=  Holiday    Handkerchiefs.      All    are    of 

=|  pure    Linen,    as    McCutcheon    Hand- 

=  kerchiefs    have   been    for   the    past   63 

=  years. 

=  We  counsel  early  selection  while  stocks 

^^  are  complete. 


Initialed  Handkerchiefs 

For  Women— $3.00,    4.00,    6.00 
12.00  the  dozen. 


to 


H|        For  Men— $6.00,   7.80,   9.00, 
=         and  15.00  the  dozen. 

==        For  Children — 3  for  65  cents. 


12.00 


Embroidered  Handkerchiefs 

From  France,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  Madeira.  We  have  never 
had  a  more  beautiful  assortment, 
and  the  values  have  never  been 
better. 

For  Children — All  white,  and  white 
with  colored  borders,  25c,  50c,  75c 
and  $1.00  each,  and  up. 

For  Women — All  white,  and  with 
colored  borders,  25c,  35c,  50c,  75c 
and  $1.00  each,  and  up. 

Khaki  Handkerchiefs 

Pure  Linen,  of  good  serviceable 
quality  and  generous  in  size,  65c,  and 
75c  each. 


McCutcheon  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
$1.00  each,  postpaid 


=  Orders  by  mail  filled  promptly 

=  Handkerchief  purchases  are  delivered  in  dainty  McCutcheon  boxes 

jjsa  suitable  for  presentation  purposes. 

==  We  respectfully  suggest    that    in  so  far  as  possible  you  act 

=  on    the    Government's    request    that     Christmas    shopping 

^=  be  done  in  October  and  November  this  year. 

==  Our  illustrated  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  gladly 

=  on  request,  is  full  of  sensible  Christmas  Gift  suggestions. 

M  James    McCutcheon    &    Go. 

^=  The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens 

^=  in  America 

M  Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts., 

==  New  York 
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ganization  was  necessary,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  regular  grave-digging 
staffs  of  the  cemeteries  were  indequate 
for  the  occasion.  In  different  parts  of 
the  city  three  branch  morgues  were 
opened  so  that  no  more  bodies  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  central  morgue.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  removal  of  bodies  was  distinctly 
better  than  at  the  beginning. 

Back  of  this  organization  of  the  serv- 
ice to  the  dead  was  a  rapid  integration 
of  caring  for  the  sick,  functioning 
through  the  Philadelphia  .Council  -of 
National  Defense  which,  fortunately, 
had  ample  funds,  a  trained  staff,  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  called  to- 
gether all  of  the  social  agencies  of  the 
city.  If  some  are  mentioned  and  some 
are  not,  in  this  brief  report,  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  should  all  who  deserve  it 
be  named,  the  list  would  comprise  the 
complete  charities  directory  of  the  city. 

The  relief  plan  had  its  nerve  center 
in  the  department  store  of  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier,  which  turned  over  its  tele- 
phone switch-board,  operators  and  trunk 
lines  to  the  cause.  Any  one  who  wanted 
help  of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the  epi- 
demic called  "Filbert  100"  and  was  con- 
nected with  hospital,  soup  kitchen,  doc- 
tor, nurse,  ambulance  corps,  undertaker, 
etc.  The  whole  city  was  laid  out  in 
seven  districts  and  the  agencies  in  those 
districts  were  asked  to  stay  within  them 
so  as  to  expedite  attention  to  cases  by 
this  concentration.  The  handling  of  the 
information  through  the  switch-board 
was  in  charge  of  a  group  of  hospital  so- 
cial workers,  with  other  women  volun- 
teers for  the  two  day  shifts  and  four 
trained  men  for  the  late  night  shift 
which  completed  the  twenty-four  hour 
schedule  on  which  it  was  run. 

The  Emergency  Aid  Nursing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation took  charge  of  all  nurses  and 
learned  each  morning  the  needs  of  each 
district  and  of  each  institution,  includ- 
ing work  for  volunteers,  such  as  cooking 
and  scrubbing.  The  acute  need  of  food 
in  the  uncounted  families  where  no  adult 
was  well  enough  to  cook,  was  met  by 
the  use  of  kitchens  of  the  settlements 
comprising  the  Social  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  large  canning  kitchens 
providentially  established  last  summer 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  Wom- 
an's League  for  Service.  Great  quan- 
tities of  soup  and  other  nourishing  food 
were  cooked  and  given  out  without 
charge  and  without  question.  Where 
it  was  not  possible  to  come  for  food,  vol- 
unteers carried  it  to  the  door.  The  Red 
Cross  Disaster  Committee,  formed  for 
the  occasion,  provided  ambulances ;  a 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  provided  both  ambulances  and 
automobiles  for  the  use  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  For  cases  to  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  nurses,  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  obtained  voluntary 


service  by  appealing  to  neighbors  and  rel- 
atives, and,  as  a  final  step,  volunteers 
are  now  organizing  to  go  from  house 
to  house  to  wash  dishes,  clear  and  clean 
up  homes  that  in  some  cases  have  not 
been  touched  for  a  fortnight. 

Out  of  the  organization  has  come,  in 
the  words  of  a  leading  social  worker  of 
the  city,  such  keen  and  whole-hearted 
cooperation  among  social  agencies  as 
Philadelphia  has  never  before  experi- 
enced. The  city  government,  as  was  ex- 
pected, proved  a  weak  reed  to  lean  upon. 
For  the  progress  made  in  meeting  the 
situation,  credit  must  be  given  the  pri- 
vate associations.  They  organized  quick- 
ly and  smoothly  through  the  Philadel- 
phia Council  of  National  Defense,  build- 
ing on  the  cooperative  spirit  which  had 
been  fostered  by  the  organization  and  of 
which  there  had  been  other  manifesta- 
tion during  the  past  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Child  Welfare  Federation. 
The  latter  rendered  a  unique  service  in 
the  existing  emergency  by  drawing  up 
plans  for  the  districting  of  the  city  and 
maps  showing  the  available  social  agen- 
cies, and  in  working  up  the  rough  notes 
of  executives,  nurses  and  others  and  in- 
dexing them  so  that  they  were  immedi- 
ately at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  informa- 
tion service  over  the  telephone. 

The  prime  need  of  the  situation  is  now 
declared  to  be  nurses  and  doctors,  par- 
ticularly nurses.  Practically  all  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  city  have  beds  that  are 
unused  for  lack  of  nurses,  and  the  Red 
Cross  Emergency  Hospital,  just  estab- 
lished with  one  hundred  and  sixty  beds, 
is  ready  to  double  or  triple  its  capacity 
if  nurses  can  be  enlisted.  The  feeling 
today  is  that  should  there  not  be  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  before  the  end  of  this 
week  great  numbers  of  the  nurses  and 
doctors  will  collapse. 

In  discussing  the  situation  a  Philadel- 
phia social  worker  declared  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  if  the  city  had  had  its 
full  quota  of  nurses  and  physicians,  such 
as  it  had  before  the  war,  the  condition 
would  have  been  less  acute;  that  much 
of  the  high  disease  and  death-rate  could 
be  charged  to  the  fact  that  Philadelphia 
is  a  very  crowded  and  a  very  dirty  city. 
In  its  south-eastern  section,  as  in  the 
old  North  End  of  Boston,  where  similar 
death-rates  and  shortage  of  undertakers 
have  prevailed,  the  room-crowding  is 
very  bad  and  is  considered  worse  than 
it  is  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
where  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  has  been  to  re- 
duce room  over-crowding.  But  all  of 
Philadelphia,  this  social  worker  said,  is 
over-crowded  now  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  war-workers ;  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  high  prices  offered 
for  rooms  have  conspired  to  crowd  lodg- 
ers into  practically  every  house  except 
in  the  comparatively  small  well-to-do 
sections.  In  the  course  of  the  past  week 
there   was  belated   recognition   that   the 


houses  and  particularly  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  are  very  dirty.  Even  the 
city  government  suddenly  discovered  it, 
but  the  city's  only  movement  was  to  rush 
out  sprinkling  carts  which  turned  the 
dusty  streets  into  pools  of  mud  without 
removing  an  ounce  of  dirt.  And  even 
this  small  movement  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  political  powers  that  be, 
who  concluded  that  to  call  south-eastern 
Philadelphia  dirty  was  to  criticize  the 
politicians  whose  stronghold  of  votes 
lies  in  this  very  section. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

.  -4 

GIRLS  IN  WAR  DRIVES 

To  the  Editor:  It  may  interest  your  read- 
ers to  know  that  the  Girls'  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  War  Camp  Community 
Service  has  secured  the  approval  of  the 
leading  national  organizations  (interested 
in  drives  for  money)  of  certain  regulations 
controlling  the  work  of  girls  in  connection 
with   such  drives. 

These  regulations  are  that  no  girl  under 
eighteen  is  to  be  employed.  All  those  em- 
ployed are  to  be  carefully  supervised,  no 
supervisor  having  more  than  twenty  girls 
under  her  charge  during  the  day,  and  each 
two  girls  are  to  be  assigned  work  in  close 
proximity.  No  one  is  to  work  on  the  streets 
after  6  P.  M.,  or  indoors  after  11  P.  M.,  and 
then  behind  sales  tables  or  booths,  except 
when  collections  are  made  at  the  close  of  or 
during    a    meeting. 

Certified  badges  bearing  the  name  of  the 
organization  and  date  of  drive  are  to  be 
worn  and,  wherever  possible,  some  distinc- 
tive dress  or  uniform. 

These  regulations  are  approved  not  only 
by  the  Girl  Scouts,  but  also  by  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  of  Boston,  to  whom  is  assigned 
the  duty  of  issuing  licenses  for  the  soliciting 
of  money  on  the  streets  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  mayor's 
office,  in  public  buildings. 

Boston  has  had  for  many  years  the  protec- 
tion of  a  law  forbidding  children  under  six- 
teen to  participate  in  street  begging  for  char- 
itable purposes,  and  has  also  limited  the  hour 
for  such  work  to  6  P.  m.  The  Overseers  wel- 
come the  extension  of  the  age  to  eighteen, 
as  it  will  then  be  almost  impossible  for  the 
law  prohibiting  children  under  sixteen  to  be 
evaded. 

I  understand  that  the  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
decided  to  employ  none  under  twenty  for 
such  work. 

Edith  M.  Howes. 
[Chairman,    Girls'    Activities    Committee, 

Boston    War    Camp    Community    Service.] 

WORLD  PROHIBITION 

To  the  Editor:  I  think  the  Survey  should 
be  interested  in  the  new  policy  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  As  soon  as  prohibition  is 
made  permanent  in  this  country  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  thirty-six  states  (and  it  won't  be 
long),  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  strike  in- 
to the  heart  of  prohibition,  that  great  world 
need,  internationalism.  It  will  start  out  to 
kill  the  traffic  through  the  entire  earth.  World 
prohibition  will  be  its  goal.  First  it  will 
establish  publishing  houses  in  various  coun- 
tries abroad  and  begin  making  sentiment. 
The  task  is  a  splendid  one.  It  strikes  out 
for  international  good  just  at  the  time  when 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — General  secretary,  man  or 
woman  of  experience.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WANTED— Ten  nurses  for  child  welfare 
work.  Salary  up  to  $1440.  Apply  Dr.  Julius 
Levy,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Supervisor  of  nurses.  Sal- 
ary $1800-$2500.  Apply  Dr.  Julius  Levy, 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Civil  Service  Examination,  November  23, 
open  to  residents  of  Illinois. 

Director  of  Social  Service,  salary  $275  to  $325  a  month. 

Superintendent  of  Social  Service,  salary  $100  to  $125 
with    maintenance    a    month. 

Pupils'  Social  Service  Field  Worker,  salary  $25  to  $40  a 
month  with  maintenance.  For  further  information  and 
application,  address  Boom  533  State  House,  Springfield,  111. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER,  college 
woman  with  industrial  background  and 
wide  experience  with  people,  desires  posi- 
tion.  Address  2892  Survey. 

UNDER-GRADUATE  NURSE,  experi- 
enced  child-helping  work,  desires  position 
as  house-mother.     Address  2894  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED,  educated,  Protestant 
woman  desires  position  as  superintendent 
or  managing  matron  of  institution  or  home. 
Highest  references.  Address  F.  A.  Watkins. 
1611  17th  Street,  Superior,  Wis. 

POSITION  of  superintendent  of  home 
or  institution  by  refined  woman  with  ex- 
tensive experience  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  the  work.  Address : 
Superintendent,  1095  St.  John's  Place, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


the  world's  imagination  can  rise  beyond  a 
dry  nation  to  a  dry  globe.  It  makes  for 
human  unity.  The  task  will  not  be  as 
herculean  as  it  at  first  looks.  Canada  and 
Russia  have  arrived — Finland,  too.  Sweden 
Norway,  Denmark  are  all  but  going  dry 
permanently.  Germany  has  been  long  build- 
ing up  an  anti-alcohol  mind.  England  needs 
just  what  America  can  give — a  brotherly 
push  to  establish  prohibition. 

The  wine  countries  will  come  a  bit  harder 
because  the  money  in  wine  has  got  into  poli- 
tics, and  it  will  require  something  of  a 
surgical  operation  to  get  it  out. 

But  all  this  can  and  will  be;  and  in  the 
making  I  look  to  see  the  world  become  a 
splendid  net  of  international  relationships. 
The  moral  and  economic  forces  of  all  the 
nations  can  get  together  and  learn  team- 
work, international  team-work  in  this  great 
drive.  World  politics  can  be  welded  as 
round  a  great  religion.  Think  of  all  the 
great,  common  humanity  that  has  suffered 
through  drink.  Here  are  no  enemies;  here 
is  a  world  army  ready  to  fight  together  and 
in  that  fight  not  only  is  the  demon  drink 
retired,  but  the  day  of  internationalism  learns 
how  to  become  fact. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  to  be  thanked 
for  its  splendid  program. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

ESSENTIAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
To  the  Editor:  Sidney  A.  Teller,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Survey  [the  Survey  for 
September  7,  page  646]  asks  if  "it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  clarify  the  present  situation,  as  to 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  essential  in  social 


work,   and  what  positions  men   of  the  draft 
age  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold." 

Let  us  assume  that  all  social  work  is  es- 
sential. Is  it  not  still  possible  to  release 
every  man  of  draft  age  to  military  service, 
and  still  maintain  the  highest  efficiency  in 
social   service? 

Women  are  adequately  replacing  men  in 
heretofore  untried  fields.  They  have  proven 
themselves  fit  to  hold  the  highest  executive 
positions  in  every  form  of  social  service. 
May  not  the  "male  social  worker,"  so  anxious- 
ly referred  to,  don  the  khaki  without  too 
much  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  institutions 
he  leaves  behind? 

Janet  Hall. 

Louisville,   Ky. 


JOTTINGS 


INFLUENZA  has  caused  the  postponement 
of  the  following  conventions  until  safer 
times:  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  from  this  week  until  Decem- 
ber; the  American  Prison  Association,  New 
York,  October  14-18,  indefinitely;  three  of 
the  five  sectional  conferences  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  as  follows:  the 
Southern,  Birmingham,  October  11-12;  the 
Northern,  Pittsburgh,  October  17-18;  the 
New  England,  Providence,  October  25-26,  in- 
definitely. 


ONE  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  is  the  somewhat  anomalous  position 
thus  given  to  secret  societies  and  fraternities. 
The  War  Department  has  directly  requested 
these  organizations  to  suspend  their  activi- 
ties during  the  war  so  far  as  they  affect 
members  of  the  corps.  The  department  is 
said  to  regard  fraternity  activities  and  mili- 
tary discipline   as  incompatible. 


SANTERI  NUORTEVA,  recently  appointed 
American  representative  of  the  Finnish  Re- 
public, is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Finnish- 
American  cooperative  movement.  There  are 
forty-four  Finnish  cooperative  stores  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  Michigan,  about  half 
of  them  transacting  their  business  through  a 
central  exchange  in  Superior,  Wis.  The 
forty-four  stores  together  have  over  7,000 
stockholders  and  in  1917  had  a  turnover  of 
over  $1,500,000. 


FURTHER  evidence  that  religion  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  associated  with  man's  daily 
work  is  found  in  the  pulpit  utterances  of 
prominent  church  leaders.  One  of  them  re- 
cently said:  "Religion  today  does  not  find  its 
chief  expression  in  the  house  of  worship. 
Rather  is  it  in  the  true  daily  life  of  man  in 
all  the  relationships.  The  mother  preparing 
an  economical  yet  nourishing  meal  for  her 
family,  the  farmer  working  long  hours  to 
feed  us,  the  seamen  braving  dangers  to  carry 
food  to  the  famishing  of  Europe,  the  soldier 
fighting  for  humanity,  are  religiously  en- 
gaged. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  religious 
work  not  only  when  it  holds  devotional 
services  but  when  it  provides  for  our  sol- 
diers' movies,  chewing  gum,  dancing  and 
vaudeville." 


tion."  This  desire  of  the  government,  first 
propounded  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  is 
now  expressly  endorsed  by  Otto  M.  Eidlitz, 
president  of  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration. He  further  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  the  national  fund  for  housing  war 
workers  administered  by  that  body  cannot 
be  used  for  the  financial  assistance  of  private 
enterprises,  and  that  the  federal  government 
will  not  build  houses  for  war  workers  in  any 
community  that  has  not  exhausted  its  own 
resources  in   an  endeavor  to  meet  the  need. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions ; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 

A  Model  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Society.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

A  Bibliography  of  Social  Service.  By  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price 
$10  per  hundred.     10  cents  per  copy. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc..  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70   Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


"ALL  building  not  required  for  essential 
war  purposes  should  be  suspended  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  except  in  the  rare  cases 
where  a  new  building  is  indispensable  to  the 
health    and    protection   of    our   civil    popula- 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy   unchanged   throughout   the    month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hvgiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  icant  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  6  T  JO  IV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
■LJ.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  'war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.  Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled   and   Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical   Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.  Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti.   Aprl. 
Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for   Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for   Study   and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.    for   Ment.    Hygiene. 

Natl.  Com.   for  Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for  Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health   Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economies.   Ahea. 
Home  Work.  Nclc 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and    Physical   Education,   Ywca,   Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.   Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,  Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,  Hi,  Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,    Nophn. 
Race    Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.  Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and  Rec.  Assn.  of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbvwca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea,  Wees. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,  Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola,   Wees. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference,  of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,   Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational    Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work   of   YWCJL 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.   Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.   A. 
Natl.   League  for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War  Cam])   Community   Service. 
Working  Girls,   Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LE6IS- 

LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main-' 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsdcn,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.   Gulick,  6ec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen   America   Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle, 

mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas. ; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated   literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Coi.ducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD      LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William].  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work:  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social   workers,   to  supply  social   organizations  with 

trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red   Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labot. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  Waf 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Tohn  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


The  Council  of  Defense  asks  you  to  distribute  your  Christmas  Shopping  through  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec. 


THESE  ARE 
NOTABLE  AMONG 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY'S  books 


READY  NEXT 
WEEK 

By  the  Author 

of 

"A  Crystal  Age" 

"Idle  Days  in 
Patagonia" 

"The  Purple  Land" 

etc.,  etc. 


FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO 

A  History  of  My  Early  Life.     By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY  has  best  expressed  the  charm  of  Mr.  Hudson's  writing  in  saying: 
"Without  apparent  effort  he  takcj  you  with  him  into  a  rare,  free,  natural  world;  and  always 
you  are  refreshed,  stimulated,  enlarged  by  going  there."  These  reminiscences  of  his  youth 
in  South  America  are  of  especial  interest.  The  reader  finds  himself  in  an  entirely  new,  pictur- 
esque environment,  restful,  and  as  fascinating  in  its  simplicity  and  naturalness  as  it  is  rich  with 
beauty  and  alive  with  feeling.  Net,  $2.50 


Interesting 
prolegomena  to 

"Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  Story" 


THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  WITHIN 

gy  *  *  *  *  ^  new  anci  c]ieaper  edition 

A  popular  edition  of  the  revelations  of  German  intrigues  through  twenty  years  preceding  the 
Great  War.  Anonymous,  naturally,  but  quite  evidently  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Kaiser's   sinister   activities    in   the    Balkans,    Turkey,   Egypt,  etc. 

Ready  immediately.     Net,  $1.50 


Containing  an 

interesting  sketch 

of  the  great 

strategist's 

career 


GEN.  FOCH  AT  THE  MARNE 

By  CHARLES  LE  GOFFIC.     With  maps  and  illustrations. 

A  work  of  exceptional  narrative  and  dramatic  interest,  peculiarly  valuable  because  it  is  a  fuller 
study  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  operations  that  centered  about  the  decisive  moment 
to  which  men  will  probably  always  look  back  as  the  precise  turning  point  of  the  Great  War. 

Net,  $1.75 


Fourth  Edition.        Fifth  in  Press. 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE 

By    VINCENTE    BLASCO    IBANEZ 

Authorized  Translation 

by 

Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan 
Cloth,  $1.90 

By  the  famous  Spanish  novelist,  author 
of  "In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral," 
etc. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  finds  it  "Much 
more  broadly  based,  and  at  the  same 
time  deeply  moving,  than  any  story 
which  the  present  reviewer  has  seen. 
...  So  far  the  distinguished  novel  of 
the  war." 

SALT,  or  The  Education  of 
Griffith   Adams 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 

The  war  has  for  a  time  forced  a  new 

life  into  our  colleges,  but  are  they  to 

become  again  as  pictured  here? 

"To   read   even   a   few   pages  is   to   be 

clutched    irresistibly    by    its    uncanny 

reality." — Public  Ledger. 

Fourth  edition  on  press.  Net,  $1.50 


By  W.  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.Sc. 

THE  REALITY  OF  PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 

Records  of  delicate  experiments  into 
the  nature  of  psychic  force  which  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  discoveries  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.        Net,  $2.00 

HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

for  those  investigating  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism.  Both  books  are  note- 
worthy because  of  the  scientific  stand- 
ing of  their  author,  a  well-known  uni- 
versity lecturer  on  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. Net,  $1.50 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  WITH  THE 
DEAD 

By  SCIENS 

A  book  of  simple,  practical  explanation 
and  direction,  quite  void  of  humbug. 

Net,  $1.50 

LIFE  AFTER  DEATH 

By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP 

Evidence  accumulated  through  twenty 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Psychical  Research. 

Ready  shortly 


Britain's  Navy,  What  It  Is  and  What 
We  Owe  to  It. 

THE  SILENT  WATCHERS 

By  BENNET  COPPLESTONE, 

Author  of  "Lost  Naval  Papers" 
Incomparably  the  best  description  of 
the  British  Navy,  of  which  Sir  Erric 
Geddes,  now  in  this  country,  is  the 
official  head.  Authoritative  in  state- 
ments of  fact,  it  reveals  the  inner  spirit 
of  this  great  navy  by  its  glorious  past 
and  its  deeds  in  the  Great  War. 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Ready  Shortly 

THE  SECRET  PRESS  IN 
BELGIUM 

By  JEAN  MASSART 
Accounts  of  those  daring  underground 
periodicals   of  which  the   most    famous 
is   "La  Libre  Belgique,"   an  open  defi- 
ance of  the  Hun  invader. 

14  illustrations.     Net,  $1.50 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

By  COLEMAN  PHILLIPSON 

Not  really  a  war-book,  yet  supplying 
clear,  impartial  information  on  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  thorny  problems  to  be 
settled  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Net,  $8.00 
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E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
681  FIFTH  A V.,  N.Y. 
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VERY  SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  READER 
Not  a  wheel  is  turning  on  a  printing- 
press  in  any  union  shop  in  New  York  City 
at  the  time  the  SURVEY  should  go  to 
press.  The  press-feeders  are  on  strike.  De- 
lay in  the  delivery  of  copies  is  inevitable. 


Survey 


ciates,   Inc. 


TICE  TO  READER. 
finish  reading  this  magazine 
e-cent   stamp    on    this    notice, 

mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placsd 
in    the    bands    of    our    soldiers   or    sailors 
.    destined"  to  proceed  overseas. 

WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 


Burleson,   Postmaster-General. 


SOKOW 


SALUTING  THE    NEWEST    PRESIDENT 
Immigrant  workingmen,  mostly  young  fellows  of  the  sturdy  type  here  shown,  have  been  re- 
cruited in  the  Czechoslovak  army  in  training  at  Stamford,  Conn.    They  are  shown  here  with 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  best  known  of  the  workers  for  Bohemian  independence,  who  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  provisional  Czechoslovak    government    officially    recognized   by 

the  United  States  and  our  Allies. 


Price  10  Cents 


October  26,  1918 


FOR  A  DURABLE  PEACE 

"Starvation  is  a  great  force,  and  if  we  can  use  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  German 
Government  we  are  going  to  use  it.  We  have  wanted  and  needed  Poland  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  these  people  die  off  through  starvation,  a  lot  of  German  people  will  overflow  into  this 
country  and  settle  here  and  after  the  war  Poland  will  be  a  German  province,  even  if  we 
have  to  give  it  up. 

"GENERAL  VON  BESELER,  Governor-General  of  Warsaw." 


This  is  exactly  what  Germany  wants.  Already  fifty-five  years  ago,  in  1863,  speaking 
through  Bismarck,,  Prussia  declared :  "For  us  the  annihilation  of  Poland  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death." 

Prussia  wants  Poland,  needs  Poland,  because  Poland  is  the  gate  which  leads  into 
Russia  and  Siberia. 

Whatever  Prussia  wants  we  must  strive  to  prevent. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  the  Liberty  of  Poland  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Democracy 
are  inseparable.  They  are  inseparable  for  no  sentimental  reasons,  for  no  abstract  love  for 
justice.    All  the  leading  statesmen  of  today  agree  on  that  subject. 

But  in  order  to  make  secure  and  durable  the  peace  of  tomorrow,  to  prevent  Germany's 
"Drang  nach  Osten,"  to  frustrate  her  Berlin-Bagdad,  Hamburg-Vladivostock  and  Mittel 
Europa  plans  Poland  must  be  strong  enough  to  play  her  part  adequately;  and  today  Poland 
is  slowly  agonizing. 

Since  August,  1914,  three  million  human  beings  have  died  in  Polish  Galicia,  three 
million  and  a  half  in  so-called  "Russian"  Poland — all  dead  from  starvation,  cold, 
disease  and  exposure.  And  these  figures  do  not  include  those  Poles,  who  during  that 
same  period  have  died  from  similar  causes  in  Lithuania,  in  Ukraine,  in  Russia  proper, 
in  Siberia.  They  do  not  include  those  Polish  soldiers  killed  in  battle  while  fighting 
for  the  Allies.  They  do  not  include  those  30,000  Polish  young  men  hanged  by  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  for  refusing  to  enlist  in  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers. 

In  1916  one  heard  already  of  eleven  thousand  children  lying  in  Warsaw  with 
atrophied  limbs,  children  of  the  intellectual  classes,  of  professional  men,  of  artists. 
Lack  of  food  reduced  the  vitality  of  both  mother  and  child.  The  frail  succumbed, 
the  strong  became  frail.  Strange  stories  now  come  through — one  hears  that  in 
Warsaw  three  hundred  children  are  born  a  week,  and  that  four  hundred  die;  that 
of  those  born  many  are  without  eyes,  without  finger  nails.  Due  to  malnutrition  the 
ribs  of  older  children  break  under  finger  pressure  of  examining  doctors. 

Eleven  million  people  are  still  wandering  homeless,  hungry  and  cold  among  the 
ruins  of  22,000  villages  and  200  towns  reduced  to  ashes.  "Their  only  hope  is  America," 
cables  Prince  Adam  Sapieha,  Bishop  of  Cracow.  "We  pray  that  the  coming  winter 
will  be  mild." 

The  cities  of  Poland  are  bankrupt  and  cannot  even  support  the  asylums.  The 
present  death  rate  in  Poland  is  9.8% — while  the  rate  of  army  casualties  resulting  in 
death  on  the  western  front  is  1.1%. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  modern  history  that  there  has  been  made  a  systematic  attempt 
to  destroy  a  civil  population* so  that  its  country  might  be  retained  by  the  conquerors. 
Empty  lands  are  easily  colonized.  The  German  general  staff  counts  on  the  starvation  of 
these  people  as  they  counted  upon  their  military  forces  to  obtain  an  ultimate  German 
victory.  If  Germany  retains  Poland  in  any  measure  whatever  there  cannot,  and  will  not, 
be  a  Democracy  triumphant. 

Help   to  make   the   Allies'   victory  complete   and    insure   a   durable  peace.     Help 
make  America  known  throughout  history  as  the  glorious  helper  of  the  helpless. 


to 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  POLISH  VICTIMS'  RELIEF 

FUND 
WE    ARE    OFFICIALLY    AUTHORIZED    TO    TRANSMIT    MONEY    TO 
POLAND  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  POLES  ONLY,  REGARDLESS  OF  THEIR 
RACE    OR    CREED.     MONEY    REACHES     ITS    DESTINATION.     IF    YOU 
DOUBT  IT  WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS. 


Statements  by  Statesmen 

"An  independent  Polish  State  should 
be  erected  which  should  include  the  ter- 
ritories inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  which  should  be  assured  a 
free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and 
whose  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  should  be 
guaranteed  by  international  covenant."' — 
President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"The  Baltic  Sea  is  now  in  complete 
possession  of  the  Germans,  and  has  been 
changed  into  a  'German  Lake.'  It  is 
necessary  that  Russia's  place  should  be 
taken  by  a  powerful  commonwealth  that 
will  guarantee  to  halt  Germany  in  her 
march  eastward,  and  such  commonwealth 
will  be  a  united,  independent  and  power- 
ful Poland.  The  establishment  of  Po- 
land has  been  definitely  decided  upon, 
but  she  must  be  powerful,  and,  therefore, 
must  regain  all  of  the  territory  taken 
from  her  by  the  Prussians,  Austria  and 
Russia.  Poland  must  be  so  powerful  that 
in  case  of  war  she  could  alone  take  care 
of  Germany.  This  task  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Allies  irrespective  of  how 
much  more  blood  will  have  to  flow.  Only 
Poland  can  guarantee  peace  and  retain 
the  political  equilibrium  in  Europe." — 
Premier  Clemenceau. 

"It  is  especially  important  that  the  re- 
awakening of  conscience  in  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  which  seems  now  to  have 
taken  place,  should  not  be  a  mere  passing 
phase,  and  that  they  must  insist  upon  the 
reconstitution  of  Poland  in  such  fashion 
that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  the 
promises  made  during  the  war  being 
afterwards  violated.  ...  A  recon- 
stituted Poland  would  prove  a  powerful 
rampart  against  certain  possible  inva- 
sions."— Count  Edward  Soderni. 

"We  believe  moreover  that  an  inde- 
pendent Poland,  comprising  all  these 
genuinely  Polish  elements  who  desire  to 
form  part  of  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
a  stability  of  Western  Europe." — Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George. 

"The  creation  of  a  united  and  inde- 
pendent Polish  State,  with  free  access  to 
the  sea,  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  solid  and  just  peace  and  of  the  rule 
of  right  in  Europe." — Interallied  Coun- 
cil of  Versailles,  June  3,  1918. 

"Poland  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation."- — Napoleon  I  (at  St. 
Helena). 


Owing  to  the  increased  postal 
rates,  receipts  for  check  con- 
tributions will  be  mailed  only 
on  request,  a  cancelled  check 
being  a  receipt  in  itself.  Cash 
donations,  drafts,  postofflce  or 
express  money-orders  will  be 
officially  acknowledged.  Kindly 
make  checks  payable  to  Polish 
Victims'  Relief  Fund;  also 
please  state  whether  the  con- 
tribution is  to  be  considered  as 
anonymous. 


POLISH    VICTIMS'     RELIEF    FUND 
I.   J.  PADEREWSKI,  Founder 

33  W.    42nd   Street,   New  York. 


I  enclose  $ my  contribution  towards  food  for  the  starving  women  and  children  of  Poland. 


Hon.   WILLIAH   H.   TAFT 

Honorary   President 

FRANK    A.    VANDERLIP 

Honorary  Treasurer 

I.    J.    PADEREWSKI 

Chairman  Executive  Committee 

0.    GORSKI 

Honorary    Executive    Secretary 


Name. 


Address. 


W. 


City  and  State 

(Please    write    plainly) 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  contributors  are  required  by  the  Public  Accountants   who  audit  our  books  every  six  months 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


In  the  Path  of  the  Flames 

Relief  Work  and  Rehabilitation  Following-  the  Minnesota 

Conflagration 

By  Frank  J.  Bruno 

DIRECTOR   BUREAU   OF    CIVILIAN    RELIEF,    NORTHERN   DIVISION,   AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 


ONE  HOUR  before  any  fire  refugees  had  arrived, 
and  less  than  two  hours  after  word  was  received 
that  refugees  were  on  the  way,  six  hundred  cots, 
well  and  comfortably  prepared  ;  hot  meals  for  the 
same  number;  hospital  facilities  for  the  sick  and  the  burned, 
and  motor  transportation  were  ready  in  Duluth  to  receive 
those  driven  away  from  their  homes  by  the  Minnesota  forest- 
fires.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Red  Cross  has  kept 
its  resources  for  supplying  the  need  in  advance  of  the  actual 
demand.  Now  it  is  talking  about  how  it  will  build  houses, 
how  it  will  give  expert  advice  to  the  farmers  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  burned  soil,  the  best  kind  of  seed 
which  it  needs,  and  when  that  seed  should  be  sown.  It  has 
also  taken  great  care  to  see  that  the  settlers  are  not  discouraged 
to  the  point  of  leaving  their  farms  permanently. 

For  the  last  six  months,  on  account  of  an  extremely  dry 
summer,  fires  have  been  smouldering  to  an  unusual  degree 
in  the  peat  lands  of  northern  Minnesota.  All  of  this  land  has 
been  cut  over  from  the  first  timber  and  has  recently  been 
drained  and  opened  to  settlers.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  a  thick 
mesh  of  interwoven  roots  and  low  grade  peat  where  fires  are 
easily  started,  but  stopped  with  difficulty. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  12,  about  one  o'clock, 
when  the  wind  suddenly  struck  into  a  sixty-mile  gale,  these 
peat  bogs  blazed  into  furious  flame,  spread  their  burning 
embers  into  the  surrounding  brush  and 
young  growth,  becoming,  where  circum- 
stances were  favorable,  roaring  furnaces. 
The  conflagration  extended  from  Du- 
luth to  a  point  about  sixty  miles  west;  it 
spread  north  and  south  for  about  fifty 
miles.  This  region  of  intense  burning 
u  as  surrounded  by  areas  where  the  fires 
did  not  reach  the  point  of  conflagration 
yet  did  considerable  damage.  The  en- 
tire area  affected  extends  from  Bemidji 
to  Two  Harbors,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  west  and  east;  and 
from  the  Mesaba  Range  on  the  north 
to  a  point  about  midway  between  Min- 
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neapolis  and  Duluth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south. 
The  first  place  reported  as  burning  was  the  little  town  of 
Brookston,  thirty  miles  west  of  Duluth,  which  was  swept 
absolutely  clean  of  all  houses.  The  railroad  company  fur- 
nished trains  to  bring  the  people  in,  and  there  were  no  casual- 
ties. The  most  striking  instance  of  such  rescue  work  was 
in  Cloquet,  a  city  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  people. 
In  two  hours  the  railroad  company,  by  flat  cars,  box  cars  and 
passenger  cars,  had  emptied  that  entire  city  without  the  loss 
of  a  person.  First  they  were  taken  to  Carlton,  a  distance 
of  only  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  to  Superior,  about  twenty 
miles  further.  At  Moose  Lake,  however,  people  were  caught 
on  all  sides  by  the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  bridges  on  the 
railroad  as  well  as  on  the  highways.  It  was  at  Moose  Lake 
that  the  largest  number  of  casualties  occurred. 

For  a  time  Duluth  itself  was  threatened.  Fire  came  in 
toward  the  city  from  the  Cloquet  region,  which  is  only 
fifteen  miles  west,  and  from  a  lake  region  on  the  north,  a 
summer-home  colony.  These  two  fires  approaching  Duluth 
from  opposite  directions  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  city 
and  part  of  the  northern  part  of  Duluth  was  taken — a  few 
beautiful  homes  in  one  of  its  suburbs  and  the  country  club  were 
totally  destroyed.  Many  of  the  cottagers  lost  their  lives  in 
trying  to  get  into  Duluth  from  the  fire.  A  sudden  shift  of 
the  wind  was  all  that  saved  the  city  from  total  destruction. 

The  complete  loss  of  life  will  never 
be  known.  The  fire  burned  with  such 
intensity  that  in  some  places  there  were 
no  traces  left  of  the  woods  except  black 
ashes.  The  fire  occasionally  even  reached 
down  a  well  and  burned  up  people  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  At  the  present 
writing  (October  19)  somewhat  over 
eight  hundred  bodies  have  been  recov- 
ered, of  which  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dred have  come  from  the  region  of 
Moose  Lake.  The  next  most  dangerous 
point  was  the  summer  cottage  region 
around  the  lakes  north  of  Duluth.  The 
fire  swept  across  the  path  of  those  who 
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were  trying  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  many  of  them  were 
caught.  In  one  place,  Pike  Lake,  a  number  tried  to  row 
across  the  lake  to  safety,  as  the  fire  was  only  on  one  side; 
their  boats  were  capsized  and  only  one  person  survived.  The 
most  heroic  story  of  the  whole  fire  centers  about  this  place. 
An  eight-y^ar-old  boy  was  left  in  charge  of  his  three  brothers 
and  sisters  by  his  parents,  who  had  gone  to  Duluth.  When 
the  fire  broke  out  he  went  into  the  lake,  waist  deep,  and  by 
ducking  his  head  and  those  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  occa- 
sionally kept  them  unharmed ;  they  were  the  only  people,  so 
far  as  I  could  find,  who  had  sought  safety  on  that  lake  and 
had  been  successful.  To  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
northern  Minnesota  lake  in  the  month  of  October  is  no  small 
undertaking. 

The  death  total  would  doubtless  have  been  much  higher, 
especially  around  Duluth,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  automo- 
biles. Most  of  the  people  owned  their  cars,  and  most  were 
successful  in  getting  out  of  the  fire.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  two  hundred  machines  were  caught.  This  does  not  mean 
that  their  occupants  were  killed,  for  in  many  instances  the 
automobile  was  wrecked  because  of  a  driver's  inability  to  see 
the  road  on  account  of  the  dense  smoke,  and  the  occupants 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  car.  Most  of  these  got  in 
safely. 

Three  recently  organized  agencies,  working  together,  pro- 
duced an  organization  for  the  relief  of  the  fire  sufferers  which, 
I  do  not  suppose,  has  ever  been  equalled  in  a  disaster.  Al- 
though nothing  had  ever  been  said  about  disasters,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Minnesota  Guard,  and  the  State  Motor  Corps,  all 
jumped  into  their  respective  places  without  friction  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  worked  as  though  they  had 
been  drilled  for  the  task. 

On  word  of  the  disaster,  the  Duluth  Red  Cross  opened 
the  armory,  the  churches,  the  court  house,  and  commandeered 
all  the  private  automobiles  in  the  city.  The  Superior  Red 
Cross  telephoned  by  an  endless  chain  method  to  the  owners 
of  automobiles  and  householders  to  be  at  the  station  to  take 
charge  of  the  refugees  as  they  came  in.  In  both  places  the 
canteen  service  arranged  for  hot  meals,  the  first  aid  depart- 
ment of  the  nursing  service  had  physicians  and  nurses  ready 
to  meet  the  trains,  and  when  they  came  from  Brookston  and 
Cloquet  they  were  taken  at  once  either  to  homes  in  Superior 
or  to  the  headquarters  in  Duluth.  The  Motor  Corps  early 
in  the  evening  began  scouring  all  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Duluth  to  bring  in  the  people  exposed  to  danger,  and  worked 
practically  all  night  long  on  such  roads  as  remained  open. 
The  Minnesota  Guard  was  immediately  called  out ;  it  placed 
the  district  under  martial  law,  and  almost  entirely  prevented 
looting. 

On  Sunday  arrangements  were  made  to  lift  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  gasoline  and  the  automobiles  were  used  to  go  over  the 
roads,  furnish  provisions  for  those  who  had  not  gone  into  the 
cities  and  pick  up  bodies. 

Outside  of  Duluth  and  Superior  the  small  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations seemed  to  take  hold  as  efficiently  and  as  promptly  as 
they  did  in  the  two  larger  centers.  They  either  organized 
themselves  for  this  work,  or  appointed  special  committees. 
In  either  event,  however,  the  people  were  cared  for  as  promptly 
as  they  came  in  and  lists  were  kept  of  all  refugees. 

This  careful  registration  is  being  made  of  all  refugees, 
wherever  they  are,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  return  them 


to  the  towns  from  which  they  have  come.  The  country  is 
largely  newly  settled,  cut-over  lands,  on  which  the  settlers 
have  not  taken  firm  root.  Those  in  charge  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  feel  very  keenly  the  importance  of  giving  every 
encouragement  to  these  settlers. 

One  of  the  first  relief  measures  was  to  rush  one  thousand 
tons  of  hay  into  the  burned  districts  in  order  that  the  cattle 
which  survived  might  have  food,  for,  of  course,  the  hay 
burned  up  quickly. 

The  loss  has  been  enormous.  Insurance  adjusters  state  that 
it  is  not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars  and  may  reach  seventy- 
five  million,  while  the  insurance  will  not  be  above  twenty 
million  dollars.  Furthermore,  many  companies  will  not  in- 
sure real  estate  in  such  dangerous  localities,  and  the  farmers 
had  created  a  mutual  insurance  company,  which  in  such  a  time 
as  this  is  of  doubtful  benefit. 

While  the  fire  happened  less  than  a  week  ago,  matters  have 
already  progressed  to  the  point  where  definite  assurances  are 
being  made  to  fire  sufferers  regarding  what  the  Northern  Min- 
nesota Fire  Relief  Commission  will  do. 

Every  bit  of  the  burned  area  will  be  covered  by  searchers 
and  appraisers.  The  county  auditors  and  assessors  and  their 
deputies  are  making  a  thorough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  that  is  lost,  and  the  committee  will  estimate  how 
much  is  necessary  to  place  the  farmer,  or  in  the  case  of  Cloquet, 
the  citizen,  on  his  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require 
at  least  five  million  dollars. 

The  Fire  Relief  Commission  has  called  to  its  assistance 
experts  in  every  line,  as  in  the  matter  of  assessing  the  damage. 
It  has  called  on  the  lumbermen  to  make  the  purchases  of  the 
lumber  for  the  shacks;  builders  to  design  the  houses  which 
are  to  be  built;  plumbers  to  give  advice  on  that  part  of  the 
work ;  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Duluth  to  give  advice  on 
insurance,  Liberty  Bonds,  and  any  other  legal  or  financial 
matter.  It  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  with  regard  to  work  for  the  men.  Possibly,  one  of 
the  dangers  in  the  situation  is  that  the  men  attracted  by  the 
large  wages  in  the  two  cities  may  not  want  to  return  either 
to  their  home  towns  or  to  their  farms,  and  so  the  settlement 
of  that  part  of  Minnesota  may  be  seriously  delayed. 

Fires  of  this  sort  are  never  out,  and  while  the  big  con- 
flagration is  over,  favorable  conditions  might  fan  it  up  at 
any  moment.  The  ground  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  are 
large  areas  yet  untouched  by  the  flames.  It  will  take  a  very 
good  rain  to  put  out  the  fires  smouldering  in  the  woods  where 
the  peat  fires  are — it  will  take  a<  great  deal  more  rain  and 
snow  than  we  are  likely  to  have  this  winter.  This  situation, 
however,  is  chronic,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  an  adequate 
forestry  service,  provision  for  which  may  result  from  the 
present  fire. 

This  calamity,  which  is  the  greatest  the  state  of  Minnesota 
has  ever  suffered  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  country  has  ever 
known,  is  not  without  its  benefits.  Afforestation  will,  without 
doubt,  be  given  a  chance  by  the  interest  which  it  has  evoked ; 
fire  protection  and  the  treatment  of  the  peat  bogs,  the  ever- 
present  menace,  will  be  more  carefully  studied.  Agricultur- 
ally, it  will  probably  be  a  distinct  gain.  Clearing  peat  bogs 
of  stumps  and  trees  is  slow,  hard  and  profitless  work,  and 
there  are  thousands  if  not  millions  of  acres  cleared  by  the 
fire  which  will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  that  much  of  an 
addition  to  the  tillable  land  of  Minnesota. 


The  Speedwell  Plan  of  Child-Saving  in 

Theory  and  Practice 

By  Henry  Dwight  C  ha  pin,  M.  D. 

"If  you  let  a  child  starve,  you  are  letting   God  starve." —  Bernard  Shaw. 


Part  I 
THE  PLAN  IN  THEORY 

IN  January,  1909,  a  conference  on  the  care  of  dependent 
children  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  call  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Over  two  hundred  practical  work- 
ers and  experts  in  child-saving  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  attendance  at  the  conference  and  discussed  this  great 
subject  from  every  angle  and  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  The 
final  conclusions,  incorporated  in  a  report,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  the  participants  in  the  conference.  While 
many  interesting  topics  were  discussed,  the  following  conclu- 
sions especially  concern  us  here : 

"Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  great  molding  force  of  mind  and  of  character.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  com- 
pelling reasons.  .  .  .  As  to  the  children  who  for  sufficient 
reasons  must  be  removed  from  their  own  homes,  or  who 
have  no  homes,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  normal  in  mind  and 
body  and  not  requiring  special  training,  they  should  be  cared 
for  in  families  whenever  practicable.  The  carefully  selected( 
foster  home  is  for  the  normal  child  the  best  substitute  for  the 
natural  home.  .  .  .  After  children  are  placed  in  homes,  ade- 
quate visitation,  with  careful  consideration  of  the  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  training  and  development  of  each 
child  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  home-finding  agency,  is  es- 
sential. .  .  .  For  the  temporary,  or  more  or  less  permanent  care 
of  such  children  different  methods  are  in  use,  notably  the 
plan  of  placing  them  in  families,  paying  for  their  board  ancL 
the  plan  of  institutional  care.  Contact  with  family  life  is 
preferable  for  these  children,  as  well  as  for  other  normal 
children.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 
carefully  selected  boarding  homes  be  found  if  these  children  are 
to  be  cared  for  in  families.  The  extent  to  which  such  families 
can  be  found  should  be  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  and 
experiment  in  each  locality.  Unless  and  until  such  homes 
are  found  the  use  of  institutions  is  necessary."1 

The  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  so  many  experts 
agreed  on  the  above  and  other  conclusions  certainly  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  theory  and  practise  of 
child-saving.  It  expresses  in  brief  but  decisive  language  the 
ideal  toward  which  all  advanced  workers  are  striving. 

1  he  public  systems  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  by 
the  various  states  have  been  classified  by  Homer  Folks  as 
follows:2 

1.  The  state  school  and  placing-out  system,  adopted  by 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Texas.  While 
the  children  may  first  be  collected  in  an  institution,  the  aim 


'Proceedings   of  the   conference  on   the   care   of   dependent   children,    Wash- 
ington, 1909. 

2The   Care   of   Neglected   Destitute  and   Delinquent   Children,   Homer   Folks, 


of  this  system   is  to  place  them  in  actual  homes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2.  The  county  children's  home  system,  adopted  by  Ohio, 
Connecticut  and  Indiana.  While  placing-out  is  practised  to 
some  extent,  it  is  not  an  important  feature  of  this  system. 

3.  The  plan  of  supporting  public  charges  in  private  insti- 
tutions, which  prevails  in  New  York,  California,  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  some  extent  in  several  other 
states.  By  per  capita  payments  this  plan  encourages  a  long 
retention  and  building  up  of  large  institutions  with  a  dis- 
couragement of  placing-out. 

4.  The  boarding-out  and  placing-out  system,  which  is  car- 
ried on  directly  by  the  public  authorities  in  Massachusetts; 
through  a  private  organization — the  Children's  Aid  Society — 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  the 
state  authorities  in  New  Jersey. 

Thus  in  three  states  dependent  children  are  directly  boarded- 
out  in  family  homes,  followed  by  efforts  made  to  place  them 
in  permanent  free  homes.  This  plan  was  earliest  developed 
in  Massachusetts,  where  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out  - 
on  a  large  scale  since  1882,  when  the  children  began  to  be 
removed  from  the  state  primary  school.  The  latter  was  en- 
tirely abolished  in  1895,  since  which  time  all  the  state  de- 
pendent children  have  been  boarded  out.  Three  years  later 
(1898)  the  city  of  Boston  likewise  abandoned  the  institutional 
plan  and  placed  all  destitute  children  in  family  homes. 

In  the  gradual  evolution  of  saving  destitute  children,  the 
pathway,  with  many  digressions,  starts  at  the  almshouse, 
leads  up  to  the  congregate  and  cottage  institution  and  finally 
ends  in  some  kind  of  boarding-out  as  the  best  solution  of  a 
very  difficult  problem.  The  latter  systems  are  often  com- 
bined, some  organizations  putting  most  stress  on  the  institu- 
tion and  others  on  the  boarding-out  feature.  Boarding  out  has 
not  functioned  as  well  as  it  should,  owing  to  lack  of  proper 
oversight  and  regulation. 

As  the  minds  of  all  workers  are  turning  toward  boarding- 
out  as  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  the  destitute  child,  the 
disadvantages  and  dangers  of  boarding-out  as  well  as  its  best 
possibilities  must  be  carefully  considered.  The  two  main  diffi- 
culties consist  in,  first,  picking  out  a  suitable  home  and  then  - 
in  exercising  constant  and  proper  supervision.  Where  board-  < 
ing-out  has  failed  one  or  both  of  these  factors  have  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized.  The  old  baby-farming  experience, 
where  an  ignorant,  careless  woman,  living  in  squalor,  took  as 
many  babies  to  board  as  she  could  accommodate,  with  a  sick 
and  death  rate  rivalling  the  worst  institution,  at  once  comes 
to  mind.  In  other  cases,  well-meaning  but  careless  and  igno- 
rant families  are  poor  resting  places  for  the  destitute  child. 
Many  years  ago  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  in  reporting  on  this  sub- 
ject, stated  that  in  New  York,  from  1854  to  1859,  about  one  t 
thousand  infants  were  farmed  out  each  year,  and  ninety  out 
of  one  hundred  did  not  live  to  see  their  first  birthday.  In  a 
single  hut  near  the  East  River  it  was  common  to  find  four 
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or  five  young  infants  lying  on  the  floor,  with  a  single  nurse, 
who  gave  them  bottle  food  until  they  died.  When  some 
years  later  this  class  of  infants  was  collected  in  an  institu- 
tion on  Randall's  Island,  the  results  among  the  young  infants 
were  frequently  worse,  as  the  death  rate  often  reached  95 
per  cent  if  they  were  kept  very  long.  The  defects  in  boarding- 
out  lie  in  careless  selecting  of  the  homes  and  in  lack  of  super- 
vision. 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  underlying  theory  that  stresses 
boarding-out  in  a  home  for  the  abandoned  child  and  then 
see  how  far  any  collateral  defects  can  be  remedied.  The 
family  is  the  oldest  human  institution,  antedating  both  church 
and  state.  It  is  the  fundamental  and  necessary  unit  for  the 
development  of  humanity   and  civilization.      The   home  has 

-always  been  the  nursery  of  life.  Human  experience  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  modern  teachings  of  evolution  in  this  respect. 

"There  are  profound  biological  as  well  as  social  reasons  why 
remedial  efforts  for  children  should  take  place  in  individual 
homes  in  order  to  attain  the  best  and  most  lasting  results. 

'The  young  of  the  human  species  requires  a  much  greater  pro- 
longation of  maternal  care  than  the  offspring  of  any  other 
animal.  In  the  scheme  of  evolution,  the  higher  the  animal 
the  more  important  becomes  the  proper  management  of  the 
period  of  growth.  This  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  human 
race  by  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  infancy  and  the  many 
subsequent  years  of  development  required  before  complete 
growth  can  be  attained.  John  Fiske  was  the  first  to  elaborate 
this  fruitful  view  of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  higher 
evolution,  that  not  only  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  methods 
of  evolution,  but  lays  the  greatest  importance  upon  the  early 
period  of  life  as  influencing  the  future  health  and  development 
of  the  person.  The  whole  period  of  growth  is  a  time  of  plas- 
ticity, when  the  career  of  the  individual  is  no  longer  directly 
predetermined  by  the  career  of  its  ancestor.  The  lower  ani- 
mal is  pretty  fully  formed  at  birth  and  can  soon  look  after  itself 
independently  of  the  parent.    A  slow  growth  means  an  increase 


in  capacity  for  high  individual  development  and  prolonged 
vigor,  and  hence  must  be  conserved  in  a  natural  way.  Those 
dealing  with  children  must  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  since  mistakes  made  at  this  time  can  never  be  completely 
corrected.  The  early  years  of  life  are,  biologically  speaking, 
•J  the  most  important  ones  we  live.  The  growing  organism  has 
at  this  time  stamped  on  it  the  possibilities  of  future  vigorous 
life  or  of  early  degeneration  and  decay. 

Prolonged  attention  to  the  offspring  has  a  much  wider 
effect  than  that  received  by  the  individual  directly  benefited. 

^Maternal  love  is  thus  developed  out  of  mere  rudimentary  care, 
as,  in  the  higher  forms,  the  helpless  offspring  must  be  sedu- 
lously nursed  so  that  constant  attendance  becomes  physically 
necessary  for  the  mother.    During  this  period  she  requires  care 

land  protection,  and  thus  is  evolved  the  father,  giving  love 
and  support  to  mother  and  offspring.  In  this  way  the  family 
is  created  which  is  the  unit  of  civilization  round  which  cluster 
all  the  higher  human  attributes.  The  nurture  and  care  of  chil- 
dren, if  properly  conceived  and  carried  out,  constitute  the  great 
educators  in  the  development  of  the  character  both  of   the 

•  parents  and  society.  Any  community  or  organization  can 
safely  be  judged  by  its  conception  of  the  problems  of  child 
life  and  the  way  the  solution  is  attempted. 

The  necessity  of  conserving  the  family  relations,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  all  social  and  philanthropic  work  is  not  only 
shown  in  beneficial,  practical  results,  but,  as  before  noted,  has 
a  deep  philosophical  and  scientific  reason  for  its  operation. 
John  Fiske  further  elaborates  this  thought  so  well  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  quote  his  own  words: 

The  feature  by  which  the  most  rudimentary  human  family  group  is 
distinguished  from  any  collocation  of  kindred  individuals  among 
gregarious  mammals  is  the  permanent  character  of  the  relationships 

•  between  its  constituent  members.  Enduring  from  birth  until  death, 
these  relationships  acquire  a  traditionary  value  which  passes  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus  there  arise  reciprocal  ne- 
cessities of  behavior  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  which  reciprocal  necessities  of  be- 
havior  we   have   discerned   the   requisite   conditions   for   the   genesis 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS    AND   TREES   OF   A    SUBURBAN    HOME 

One  of  the  boarding-homes  at  Morristown  with  the  visiting  nurse  on  her  rounds  of  inspection  and  advice 
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BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE    SPEEDWELL    TREATMENT 

Pictures  of  the  same  baby:  At  eleven  months,  when  he  was  admitted  on  November  6, 1903, suffering  from  extreme  atrophy, 
usually  called  marasmus,  he  weighed  twelve  pounds.  When  he  was  discharged,  on  May  20,  1904,  he  weighed  twenty-three 
and  one-half  pounds.     While  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  it  shows  what   can   be   accomplished   by   intensive   boarding-out 


of  those  ego-altruistic  impulses  which  when  further  modified  by  the 
expansion  of  sympathetic  feelings,  give  birth  to  moral  sentiments. 
....  We  bridge  the  gulf  which  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  for- 
ever to  divide  the  human  from  the  brute  world.  And  not  least,  in 
the  grand  result,  is  the  profound  meaning  which  is  given  to  the 
phenomena  of  helpless  babyhood.  From  of  old  we  have  heard  the 
monition,  "Except  ye  be  as  babes,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  latest  science  now  shows  us — though  in  a  very  differ- 
ent sense  of  the  word — that,  unless  we  had  been  as  babes,  the  ethical 
phenomena  which  gives  all  its  significance  to  the  phrase  "kingdom 
of  heaven"  would  have  been  non-existent  for  us.  Without  the  cir- 
cumstances of  infancy  we  might  have  become  formidable  among 
animals  through  sheer  force  of  sharp-wittedness.  But,  except  for 
these  circumstances,  we  should  never  have  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  such  phrases  as  "self  sacrifice"  or  "devotion."  The  phe- 
nomena of  social  life  would  have  been  omitted  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  with  them  the  phenomena  of  ethics  and  religion. 

As  the  best  physical,  moral  and  social  development  of  child 
life  takes  place  in  the  indivual  home,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  handle  dependent  children  accordingly.  But  the  iso- 
lated home  may  prove  a  weak  reed  to  lean  on.  The  Speedwell. 
system  represents  a  sustained  effort  so  to  regulate  and  systema- 
tize boarding-out  as  to  place  its  good  effects  at  a  maximum  and 
its  possible  bad  effects  at  a  minimum.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  developing  what  may  be  called  a  unit  system  of  in-t- 
tensive  boarding-out.  A  unit  is  a  circumscribed  neighborhood- 
that  has  been  selected  after  a  survey  has  been  made  to  learn  the 
general  conditions  of  healthfulness  and  the  number  of  good 
homes  that  may  be  available  in  the  locality.  The  following 
points  are  then  emphasized  in  carrying  on  this  work: 

(a)  Boarding-out  in  a  certain  district  of  the  country  noted 
for  its  healthful  conditions. 

(b)  Constant  oversight,  especially  as  to  diet  and  hygiene,  on 
the  part  of  a  salaried  physician  and  nurse  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  class  of  cases  and  competent  to  deal  with 
them. 

(c)  The  children  are  kept  indefinitely  until  digestion  and 
assimilation  have  improved  sufficiently  to  result  in  increase  of 

'Outlines  of  Cosmic   Philosophy,   John   Fiske. 


weight  and  strength.     Accordingly,  the  work  is  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  and  not  limited  to  certain  seasons. 

(d)   The  training  in  a  given  neighborhood  of  a  number  oiw 
foster  mothers,  who,  by  constantly  taking  infants  and  young 
children  into  their  homes,  become  fairly  expert  in  handling 
them  under  conditions  totally  unlike  those  offered  by  institu- 
tions and  far  superior  to  them. 

The  ideals  of  the  Speedwell  plan  are  especially  shown  in 
the  last  point.  We  try  to  carry  on  an  important  educational^ 
work  among  the  families  taking  our  children.  The  constant 
oversight  of  our  doctor  and  nurse  are  aimed  to  help  instruct 
each  foster  mother  in  the  care  of  her  own  children  as  well. 
The  homes  in  which  the  children  are  placed  are  to  be  helped 
financially  by  the  board  paid  and  morally  by  the  good  advice 
and  watching  of  the  trained  observers.  Thus  the  simple  ma- 
chinery that  endeavors  to  really  help  the  abandoned  or  ailing 
child  will  at  the  same  time  assist  in  educating  each  community 
in  which  it  operates  in  prevention  and  care  of  its  own  ailing 
children.  This  by-product,  involving  improved  social  ideals 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  may  be  made  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  work.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that 
this  individual  and  social  ideal,  in  order  to  attain  its  highest 
success,  must  be  operated  by  those  who  believe  in  it  and  are 
willing  to  put  enthusiastic  efforts  toward  its  support.  While 
the  results  of  any  system  depend  a  good  deal  upon  those  who 
administer  it,  this  is  pre-eminently  true  of  boarding-out  ac- 
cording to  the  ideals  of  the  Speedwell  plan.  The  purpose  is  to 
treat  these  waifs  not  as  cases,  but  as  children — our  children — 
to  be  lovingly  served  in  natural  homes.  It  also  means  a 
friendly  interest  and  attention  in  the  home  and  all  its  inmates 
on  the  part  of  the  visiting  doctor  and  nurse,  such  oversight 
always  to  be  tactfully  employed.  While  not  a  money-making 
proposition,  the  foster  mothers  must  be  paid  a  sum  more  com-  '- 
mensurate  with  their  services  than  is  usually  done.  They  are 
often  so  poorly  paid  as  to  virtually  amount  to  exploitation,  and 
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then  surprise  is  expressed  that  good  homes  cannot  be  found. 
In  the  future  higher  payments  than  are  now  considered  liberal 
will  have  to  be  made  if  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  in- 
crease. Even  with  more  generous  payments,  the  expense  of 
this  system  really  falls  much  under  institutional  care,  as  the 
latter  has  the  constant  cost  of  plant  and  upkeep  to  consider 
besides  the  remitted  taxes  which  are  a  charge  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  curve  of  infant  mortality  follows  the 
curve  of  poverty  in  all  conditions — whether  in  normal  family 
life,  in  boarded-out  children  or  in  institutions.  The  Speedwell 
plan  is  elastic,  expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  sup- 
port received  and  the  number  of  children  requiring  aid.  A 
unit  can  be  contracted  or  temporarily  abandoned  for  such 
causes.  In  the  mean  time  there  are  no  continuing  overhead 
charges  for  buildings  and  plant. 

The  Speedwell  system  in  order  to  attain  its  best  efficiency 
calls  for  high  grade  workers  who  can  idealize  their  efforts, 
as  well  as  for  good  family  homes  where  the  boarded-out  chil- 
dren will  be  intelligently  reared  under  the  constant  oversight 
of  doctor  and  nurse.  The  emphasis  is  thus  placed  on  human 
J  agents  rather  than  on  bricks  and  mortar.  It  strives  at  the 
same  time  to  help  both  the  abandoned  child  and  the  home  that 
shelters  it.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  tersely  put  it  thus — "In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  the  human  agent  that  counts." 

Part  II 
THE  PLAN  IN  PRACTICE 

HOW  have  these  ideals  been  realized  ?  The  Speedwell  plan 
has  been  in  operation  for  sixteen  years  and  three  units  are 
now  in  successful  operation.  As  no  institution  was  involved,  a 
society  was  formed  and  incorporated  to  carry  out  the  under- 
lying ideas  with  their  consequent  operation.  The  first  unit 
was  started  in  1902  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  after  a  survey 
of  a  locality  that  seemed  favorable  for  a  start.  This  was 
found  in  the  region  around  Speedwell  avenue,  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  town  from  which  the  society  took  its  name, 
especially  as  an  appropriate  idea  was  suggested.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  unit  involved  first  the  picking  out  of  a  number  of 
promising  homes  after  the  preliminary  survey.  Our  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  fastidious  in 
selecting  the  homes.  If  the  woman  of  the  household  has 
motherly  instincts  and  fairly  healthy  children  of  her  own, 
and  seems  teachable,  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  disorder 
can  well  be  overlooked  at  the  start.  A  porch  or  backyard, 
-\or  some  open  space,  is  essential,  as  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  this  work.  The  next  thing 
was  to  select  a  doctor  and  nurse  who  were  to  be  in  constant 
touch  with  the  children  and  the  homes  that  sheltered  them. 
Here  personnel,  as  previously  noted,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  ease  and  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  doctor 
must  have  a  sympathy  and  understanding  of  child  nature  and 
the  nurse  requires  tact  and  enthusiasm.  The  uninterested, 
routine  worker  will  not  make  much  of  a  success  here.  The 
good  results  thus  far  of  the  Speedwell  Society  have  depended 
largely  upon  its  good  fortune  in  securing  the  right  kind  of 
workers. 

The  next  step  was  to  select  a  committee  of  women  living 
in  or  near  the  locality  selected  for  the  unit,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  neighborhood  and  the  people,  and  who  constituted 
the  local  managers  of  the  undertaking.  They  helped  in  rais- 
ing money  and  supplies,  assisted  in  friendly  visiting  in  the 
homes,  acquainted  themselves  with  neighborhood  conditions 
and  in  these  and  other  ways  exercised  general  supervision  of 
the  work.  The  Speedwell  has  likewise  been  fortunate  here, 
as  its  units  have  secured  in  each  community  a. number  of  promi- 
nent women  of  energy  and  vision  who  have  quickly  recognized 


the  significance  of  the  work.  While  the  society  in  New  York 
exercises  general  supervision,  the  idea  is  for  each  unit  to  be 
self-governing,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting. 

The  records  kept  of  the  children  are  uniform  in  all  the 
units  and  careful  histories  on  a  card  system  show  the  condi-i' 
tions  and  results  of  their  care.     The  following  card  blank  is 
used  for  this  purpose: 


SPEEDWELL 

SOCIETY 

( x 

Unit) 

Name 

Sex. 

Age. 

Received 

from 

Date   of   arrival. 

Weight  when  received. 

Weight  when 

dis- 

Previous   history. 

charged. 

Present  condition. 

Diagnosis. 

Food     and     treatment 

when  received. 

Treatment. 

Boarded  with. 

The  following  rough  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  Morristown 
and  the  general  location  of  our  homes  will  give  an  idea  of 
how  this  unit  is  situated,  as  well  as,  in  a  general  way,  our 
conception  of  a  unit: 


OUTLINE  OF  MORRISTOWN,   N.   J. 

Speedzvell  avenue  and  the  Speedwell  Unit.     Boarding-homes 
marked  by  crosses 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  children  have, 
been  boarded-out  in  this  unit  during  the  past  sixteen  years.' 
While  much  unpromising  material  has  been  sent  to  us,  the 
results  have  been  most  encouraging.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
experiment  all  kinds  of  cases  were  sent  out,  such  as  acute 
toxic  infections,  unresolved  pneumonias,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  many  babies  who  were  near  death  from  bowel  dis- 
turbances, in  the  hope  that  change  and  country  air  would 
give  them  a  chance.  After  considerable  experience  it  was 
found  that  this  method  of  work  was  not  adapted  to  handling 
cases  of  acute  sickness  that  are  best  managed  in  a  hospital.  u 
After  acute  disease  has  subsided,  however,  the  results  in  rapid 
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convalescence  have  been  most  satisfactory.  It  is  rarely  pos- 
sible for  an  infant  or  young  child  to  get  strong  in  a  hospital. 
Indeed,  if  kept  too  long,  recurrences  of  the  original  disease 
frequently  happen  from  auto-  or  hetero-infection.  The  re- 
sults in  those  difficult  cases  of  wasting,  or  atrophic  infants,  ^ 
taken  from  institutions  or  tenement  houses,  have  been  most 
encouraging.  Although  kept  on  the  bottle,  we  have  not  lost 
more  than  16  per  cent  of  marasmus  babies  under  six  months^ 
of  age.  As  is  well  known,  nearly  all  such  cases  die  in  insti- 
tutions.    There  have  been  no  deaths  over  two  years. 

While  acute  cases  of  illness  are  not  now  taken,  most  of  the 
infants  and  children  are  undernourished  on  admission.     They  1, 
are  practically  all  in  the  condition  included  in  the  term  mal- 
nutrition. 

Not  only  has  the  death  rate  been  low,  but  there  has  been 
little  sickness,  especially  of  the  communicable  variety.  Thc- 
latter  forms  the  greatest  danger  when  children  are  collected 
and  handled  in  mass.  A  certain  amount  of  illness  is  un- 
avoidable, particularly  among  children  of  this  type,  but 
communicable  diseases  and  cross  infections  that  abound  in  insti-< 
tutions  are  usually  a  direct  result  of  the  environment.  This 
danger  is  largely  avoided  in  the  Speedwell  plan.  As  an 
example,  1,094  children  were  received  and  treated  in  a  littler 
over  five  consecutive  years.  This  stay  in  the  boarding-homes 
varied  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  with  an  average  <. 
of  about  four  months.  During  these  years,  and  among  this 
large  number  of  children,  only  twenty-one  cases  of  commun- 
icable disease  occurred,  as  follows:  Seven  cases  of  chicken- 
pox,  seven  cases  of  whooping-cough,  three  cases  of  measles,  one 
case  of  Liberty  measles,  two  cases  of  diphtheria — one  nasal 
and  one. only  bacterial — and  one  case  of  scarlet  fever.  These 
cases  were  nearly  all  in  the  stage  of  incubation  when  sent  out, 
so  that  the  disease  was  not  contracted  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  system.  Two  cases  of  chicken-pox  and  one  of  whoop- 
ing-cough were  contracted  in  the  boarding-homes.  As  far  as 
can  be  learned,  few,  if  any,  of  the  local  children  have  been 
infected  by  our  cases.  We  know  of  no  other  plan  that  could 
handle  such  a  large  number  of  children  of  this  type  with  so 
little  spread  of  infection. 

Finally,  the  children  have  nearly  always  left  our  care  in 
good  physical  and  mental  condition,  such  as  would  be  apt  to^ 
follow  a  more  or  less  prolonged  stay  in  a  natural  home.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  some  of  our  foster  mothers 
who  have  done  splendid  work.  They  have  recreated  many  a 
weak  and  ailing  child  who  would  otherwise  have  dragged  out 
a  feeble  and  inefficient  existence. 

The  success  of  the  Morristown  unit  was  such  that  we 
wished  to  enlarge  the  work.  After  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  unit  in  the  northern 
section  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  A  survey  of  this  region,  which 
forms  a  plateau  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nepperhan  river  and  on  the  other  by  the  Hudson,  revealed  a 
district  that  seemed  ideal  for  our  purpose.  Moreover  a  num- 
ber of  detached  homes,  surrounded  by  yards,  were  found  to<; 
be  willing  to  take  our  children.  The  work  was  accordingly 
started  here  in  July,  1917.  One  great  advantage  is  that  the 
unit  can  be  reached  by  subway  and  trolley.  The  diagram  on 
this  page  shows  the  general  location  of  the  unit. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  cases  have  been  treated  " 
with  marked  success.  There  have  been  three  deaths  of  atrophic 
babies  who  were  very  low  when  sent  up,  one  of  five  months, 
one  of  seven  and  one  of  eight  months.  The  first  died  thirty- 
six  hours  after  its  arrival,  never  having  thriven  since  birth. 
All  the  other  cases  have  done  well,  many  showing  remarkable 
improvement.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  these 
children  represented  a  failure  of  other  methods  of  operation^ 


OUTLINE  OF  YONKERS,   N.  Y. 

Roberts  Avenue  and  the  Speedwell  Unit.    Boarding-homes 
marked  by  crosses 

Eight  abandoned  children  have  been  adopted  and  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  this  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
children  adopted  from  an  institution,  but  when  acclimated  to 
home  habits  and  conditions  it  is  much  easier  to  place  them.  < 
One  difficulty  in  establishing  a  unit  in  any  locality  is  the 
objection  of  many  good  people  who  are  interested  in  local 
charitable  work.  They  fear  that  money  and  interest  will  be 
deflected  from  their  own  needy  charities  and  hence  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  importing  a  new  one.  The  answer  is  that  we  will 
care  for  their  own  abandoned  children  as  well  as  others,  and 
we  are  trying  to  inaugurate  a  generally  helpful  agency  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  following  circular  did  much  to  remove 
objections  and  stimulate  local  interests  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Yonkers'  work: 


What  Is  the  Speedwell  Society? 

It  is  an  incorporated  organization,  fifteen  years  old,  which  has 
cared  for  over  3,000  sick,  neglected  or  poorly  nourished  chil- 
dren, in  individual  homes  in  a  given  locality  (known  as  a 
unit).  The  Yonkers  unit  takes  children  up  to  twelve  years, 
from  Yonkers  and  its  neighborhood. 
What  Does  the   Speedwell  Do  for  the   Children? 

It  nurses  them  back  to  health ; 

It  provides  individual   homes,  with   "mothering"; 

It  supervises  all   food,  and  supplies  grade  "A"  milk; 

It  provides  daily  supervision   by  nurse  or  doctor; 

It  has   been   the   means   of  having  several   children    adopted   into 
well-to-do  families,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
What  Does  the  Speedwell  Do  for  the  Foster  Family? 

It  increases  the  income ; 

It  trains  mothers  to  more  intelligent  care  of  their  own  children; 

It  improves  the  conditions  in  the  homes; 

It  raises  the  standard  of  living; 

It  has  brightened  the  lives  of  lonely  and  depressed  foster  mothers ; 

It  has  kept  families  together  when  the  father  was  out  of  work; 

It  has  made  charitable  aid  unnecessary. 
What  Does  the  Speedwell  Do  for  Yonkers? 

It  puts  $12.00  per  month,  per  child,  in  each  foster  family  and  fur- 
nishes milk; 

It  raises  the  standard  of  living  in  that  family; 

It  improves  conditions  of  the  house — thus  raising  real  estate  values; 

It  benefits  Yonkers  merchants — through  purchase  of  supplies  here; 

It  has  enabled  families  to  live  without  charitable  aid. 
How  Does  the  Speedwell's  Care  Differ  from  Institutional  Care 
of  Children? 

It  gives  individual  care  and  "mothering"  to  the  child,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family; 
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sessing,   undernourished   children   have   been   so   improved    as 
to  make  a  permanent  adoption  easy  of  accomplishment. 

The  Speedwell  Society  is  ready  to  help  and  cooperate  with 
any  organization,  religious  or  secular,  that  wishes  to  attempt 
helping  children  in  this  natural  way.  We  would  like  to  sur- 
round the  city  with  units  operating  in  this  manner  to  grad- 
ually supersede  most  children's  institutions.  The  following 
diagram  shows  what  the  Speedwell  Society  has  already  ac- 
complished and  suggests  what  it  would  like  to  do  around 
New  York  in  the  way  of  establishing  other  units  if  it  were 
given  the  means : 


SLEEPING   OUTDOORS    IN   A   DOLL'S    BED   IN    A   LITTLE   BACK-YARD 

This  baby  of  six  months  was  cured  of  an  acute  bowel 
disturbance  by  hospital  care,  but  he  did  not  begin  to  grow 
again  until  the  fresh  air  and  mothering  furnished  by  the 
Yonkers  unit  supplied  his  real  need.  In  a  few  weeks,  in 
this  unconventional  couch,  he  kicked  his  way  back  to  health 
with  an  added  two  pounds 

It  removes   a   danger  of  epidemics,   from  crowding  of  many   into 
a  few  buildings; 

It  has  no  expense  for  "upkeep"  of  buildings,  repairs,  servants,  sup- 
plies, etc. 

All  money  collected  is  expended  in  direct  human  service. 
How  is  the  Speedwell  doing  a  war  Measure? 

It  is  conserving  the  lives  of  the  coming  generation,  thus  forming 
the  country's  great  second  line  of  defense. 
How  Can  I  Help? 

By  becoming  a  subscriber  in  one  of  the  following  classes — 

(1)  As  one  of  100  at  50  cents  a  month; 

(2)  As  one  of  100  at  $10.00  for  a  year; 

(3)  As  one  of  25  at  $25.00  or  more  for  a  year; 

(4)  As  one  of  100  children  at  one  cent  a  day; 

(5)  As  one  to  support  a  child  for  one  month;  or 

(6)  As  a  visitor  to  the  homes. 

The  ideas  here  expressed  may  be  helpful  in  starting  other 
units. 

Still  another  unit,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  operating  on  the 
Speedwell  plan,  has  been  established  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Speedwell  Society  with  the  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York. 
The  object  of  this  unit  is  to  help  and  prepare  abandoned  Jewish  <. 
children  for  adoption  into  good  families  of  their  faith.  It  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  a  year  and  many  unprepos-  - 


older  children  also  respond  to  good  treatment  in 
boarding-homes 
This  girl  of  eight  was  undeveloped  and  undernourished. 
On  admittance  she  weighed  forty-three  pounds,  although 
for  her  height  and  age  she  should  have  weighed  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  pounds.  In  seven  weeks  she  had 
reached  forty-seven  pounds  and  was  well  on  the  way  to 
further  gains   on  returning  to  her  tenement  home 


1 — MORRISTOWN  UNIT 

1  Doctor 

2  Nurse 

2 — YONKERS   UNIT 

1  Doctor 
1  Nurse 

3 — NEW  ROCHELLE  UNIT 

1  Doctor 
1  Nurse 

? — OTHER  POSSIBLE  UNITS 

Other  large  cities  might  likewise  be  induced  to  work  in 
this  manner  for  their  dependent  children.  Each  village  around 
a  city  could  have  its  unit,  with  doctor  and  nurse,  working  in 
cooperation  with  a  local  committee.  Boarding  out  according 
to  this  unit  plan  will  allow  intensive  working  in  many  small 
fields.  Thus  the  homeless  or  parentless  child  will  be  cared 
for,  more  or  less  permanently  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  natural 
home,  which,  however,  if  under  proper  oversight,  will  usually 
serve  a  wiser  purpose  than  the  best  equipped  institution.  This 
refers  only  to  normal  children,  however,  as  all  grades  of<- 
defectives  are  handled  better  in  institutions  that  can  give  the 
needed  special  training. 

The  Speedwell  method  can  be  adapted  to  all  localities. 
It  was  of  great  interest  to  the  writer  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Armand  De  Lille,  who  recently  visited  this  country  as  a 
representative  of  the  French  government,  that  a  similar  kind 
of  work  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  France.  In  1903^ 
Professor  Grancher  instituted  this  method  of  boarding-out 
for  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  placed  * 
in  healthy  families  in  country  homes  when  their  Paris  environ- 
ment exposed  them  to  danger  of  tuberculosis.  He  stated  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Germans  were  covering  their  country 
with  sanatoriums,  Grancher  saw  very  clearly  that  this  was 
not  the  correct  method  for  this  class  of  children,  because  the 
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sanatorium  which  takes  the  sick  father  or  mother  and  abandons 
the  child  to  its  more  miserable  surroundings  is  accomplishing 
relatively  little  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  A  series  of 
homes  in  towns  along  the  valley  of  the  Boire  has  been  utilized 
and  the  children  are  seen  daily  by  a  physician  when  making 
his  round  of  country  visits.  Aside  from  the  physical  effects, 
J  the  moral  and  social  results  have  been  most  admirable.  Be- 
J  fore  the  war  810  children  were  being  satisfactorily  handled 
in  this  normal  and  inexpensive  manner.  The  society  engaged 
in  the  work  is  known  as  the  Oeuvre  Grancher  and  was  in- 
augurated one  year  after  the  Speedwell  Society  was  started 
along  similar  lines  of  effort.4 

The  call  of  the  day  is  for  conservation — of  effort,  of  food, 
of  health,  and,  above  all,  of  life  itself.  But  merely  saving 
life  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  rendered  strong  and  efficient. 
To  this  end  an  early  start  must  be  made  and  all  remedial 
efforts  should  be  planned,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the  line 
of  nature's  laws.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  best  and  surest 
results  be  obtained.  We  have  warnings  that  many  of  our 
methods  of  child-caring  are  not  the  best.  A  high  percentage 
of  rejections  for  physical  reasons  among  the  young  men  of  the 


country,  averaging  one  in  four,  drawn  by  draft  or  volunteer- 
ing in  the  army,  gives  food  for  thought.  There  should  be  a 
sustained  and  prolonged  effort  for  better  methods  all  along 
the  line.  Those  who  thoughtfully  work  for  dependent  infants 
and  children  have  long  felt  stirrings  of  discontent  with  many 
of  the  methods  in  common  usage.  The  forces  of  idealism  re- 
quire more  constant  play  in  this  work.  We  need  a  fresh 
orientation  to  guide  our  efforts  in  newer  and  more  productive 
channels.  A  new  spirit  is  called  for  which  is  not  easy  to 
get,  and  in  which  the  individualized  needs  of  every  neglected 
child  will  be  considered. 

This  is  the  children's  year.  The  coming  age  is  the  chil- 
dren's age.  In  the  new  period  of  general  reconstruction  let 
us  try  and  put  the  salvage  of  abandoned,  dependent  children 
on  a  permanent  and  natural  basis.  Let  a  practical  idealism 
be  formulated  for  our  future  guidance.  In  this  period  of 
wanton  destruction  of  life  let  us  see  to  it  that  child  life  is 
not  only  saved,  but  so  conserved  and  nourished  as  to  attain  ^ 
its  best  development. 

The   Speedwell    plan    is   our   attempted    solution.      It    re- 
sponds to  the  pragmatic  test — it  works. 


4Oeuvre  Grancher — Recomme  d'utilite  Publique,  Paris,  1915. 


Will  California  Lead? 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 


THE  voters  of  California  are  called  upon  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  to  pass  upon  two  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  on  related  although  distinct  sub- 
jects. One  is  for  the  purpose  of  validating  what 
the  legislature  has  already  done  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  and  safety  act.  This  act  with  some  modifica- 
tions and  amendments  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  five 
years  and  has  given  satisfaction  to  employers,  wage-earners  and 
the  general  public.  In  the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  the  state  has  built  up  an  important  financial  institution 
with  assets  of  two  and  one-half  millions  and  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  about  the  same  amount.  The  first  amendment  is 
merely  to  make  sure  that  the  administrative  departments  al- 
ready established  and  in  operation  shall  have  full  constitu- 
tional authority.  The  amendment  gives  no  power  to  the  com- 
missions beyond  that  already  given  by  legislative  act. 

The  other  amendment  empowers  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  health  insurance  system.  This  amendment  is  violently  at- 
tacked and  vigorously  defended.  The  issue  which  it  presents 
is  of  national  interest.  The  campaign  in  California  for  social 
health  insurance  is  only  an  early  stage  of  what  has  already  be- 
come a  national  campaign.  It  is  the  campaign  which  was 
fought  and  won  in  England  seven  years  ago  and  which  sooner 
or  later  must  be  fought  and  won  in  every  state  and  nation 
which  learns  the  lesson  of  national  conservation  of  human  life. 
The  elementary  principle  of  social  health  insurance  is  very 
simple:  it  is  that  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  hygiene. 
It  is  the  principle  that  the  whole  community  is  interested  in 
seeing  that  every  illness  is  treated,  that  every  disease  is  dis- 
covered, that  every  danger  to  the  public  health  is  averted,  that 
every  medical  need  is  met.  Social  health  insurance  assumes 
that  families  with  liberal  incomes  are  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves  and  that  self-interest  may  be  relied  upon  to  assure 
their  doing  so;  but  that  those  whose  incomes  are  dependent 
upon  a  moderate  daily  or  weekly  wage  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  make  such  provision  and  that  the  only  means  of  assuring 
it  is  to  place  a  portion  of  the  burden  upon  the  industry  in 


which  they  are  engaged  and  a  portion  upon  the  state  itself. 

Financially,  social  health  insurance  is  compulsory  on  all 
those  whose  incomes  are  less  than  an  established  amount.  But 
it  is  a  financial  benefit,  and  not  a  burden,  that  is  imposed.  The 
compulsory  feature  does  not  extend  to  medical  treatment,  still 
less  to  the  choice  of  a  physician  or  surgeon.  It  does  not  compel 
a  surgical  operation  or  an  injection  of  a  serum.  It  does  re- 
quire that  all  who  come  within  its  provision  shall  be  insured 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  in  position  to  obtain  hospital  or  home 
treatment  when  it  is  needed.  It  provides  for  universal  in- 
surance within  the  range  of  incomes  affected,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  contribution  by  the  state  and  by  employers  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  expense  within  manageable  proportions. 
It  is  not  an  interference  with  liberty  but  an  insurance  of  free- 
dom from  neglect  at  critical  times. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  valid  objections  to  particular 
provisions  of  any  statute  recommended  by  the  state  commis- 
sion which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  investigating  the 
subject  and  which  has  submitted  a  unanimous  report.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  see  what  valid  objections  there  could 
possibly  be  to  the  constitutional  amendment,  which  merely  un- 
ties the  hands  of  the  legislatures  and  determines  a  general 
policy  in  line  with  progressive  tendencies  in  dealing  with  public 
health  in  every  enlightened  country. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  health  insurance  system 
to  be  created  by  the  legislature  may  be  voluntary  like  that  of 
France  or  compulsory  like  that  of  England.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily create  a  new  commission.  If  the  legislature  prefers, 
the  administration  of  health  insurance  could  be  delegated  to 
the  existing  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  An  act  passed 
under  the  amendment  need  not  discriminate  against  any  par- 
ticular practitioners.  If  Christian  Scientists  wish  to  call  a 
healer  of  their  own  faith,  or  anti-vivisectionists  a  surgeon  who 
has  never  practised  on  a  live  animal,  or  anti-vaccinationists 
one  who  prefers  the  risk  of  smallpox  to  the  risk  of  vaccine, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  proposed  amendment  that 
would  prevent  such  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  insured  in- 
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dividual,  however  unsound  that  judgment  may  appear  to 
orthodox  practitioners  to  be. 

The  relative  merits  of  compulsory  and  voluntary  health 
insurance,  if  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted,  will  have 
to  be  debated  and  decided,  as  is  right  and  proper,  by  the  law- 
making body  and  by  voters  in  the  constituencies  acting  through 
the  varied  democratic  machinery  which  California  has  intro- 
duced. It  is  quite  true  that  most  advocates  for  social  health 
insurance  are  for  the  compulsory  system,  as  far  as  the  financial 
provision  for  treatment  is  concerned. 

France  is  cited  as  the  leading  example,  indeed  the  only  con- 
spicuous example,  of  a  nation  which  prefers  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem. But  certainly  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  France  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  health  situation  in  that  country,  and 
especially  with  its  abnormally  high  death-rate  from  tuber- 
culosis which  is  now  calling  forth  heroic  efforts  at  prevention 
not  only  by  French  agencies  but  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  France  is  an  agricultural 
country  with  few  industrial  centers  and  she  is  expending  very 
large  sums  in  public  medical  relief.  Until  her  whole  wage- 
earning  population,  however,  is  assured  of  financial  provision 
for  sickness,  whatever  may  be  done  by  her  own  public  agen- 
cies and  by  sympathetic  allies  will  fall  short  of  her  national 
health  needs. 

A  false  and  misleading  contrast  is  sometimes  made  between 
health  insurance  and  preventive  public  hygiene.  Those  who 
opposed  health  insurance  in  England  on  the  ground  that  ef- 
fort should  be  expended  instead  on  preventive  medicine,  dis- 
covered and  acknowledged  their  mistake.  Health  insurance 
has,  in  fact,  promoted  preventive  medicine.  The  very  com- 
mittees that  are  administering  sickness  benefits  are  keenly 
on  the  lookout  for  those  who  need  preventive  care.  It  is 
through  them  that  early  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  discovered, 
that  under-nourishment  is  brought  to  light  and  every  conceiv- 


able form  of  early  special  treatment  is  assured.  Every 
Sickness  Insurance  Fund  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
diminishing  the  demands  upon  it  and  every  official  or 
voluntary  worker  who  is  called  upon  to  care  for  the  sick 
becomes  increasingly  interested  in  preventing  sickness.  The 
two  policies  are  not  alternatives  but  mutual  and  complemen- 
tary applications  of  one  sound  policy  of  public  hy- 
giene. 

Social  health  insurance  is  coming  as  a  permanent  national 
policy  as  surely  as  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  No 
disinterested  voice  will  be  raised  in  favor  of  restoring  or  con- 
tinuing after  the  war  the  anarchy  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
social  treatment  of  disease.  Our  armies  are  necessarily  or- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  a  constant  medical  supervision  and 
prompt,  appropriate  treatment  of  every  injury  and  illness. 
Who  does  not  wish  that  similar  supervision  and  treatment 
could  at  the  same  time  be  extended  to  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  and  all  other  civilians?  What  single  measure  would 
so  tremendously  promote  our  national  well-being?  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  authoritative  and  arbitrary  establishment 
suitable  to  the  army  should  be  extended  in  precisely  the  same 
form  throughout  civil  life.  What  is  desirable  is  that  through- 
out civil  society  injury  and  illness  shall  be  discovered  with 
equal  promptness  and  shall  receive  equally  prompt  attention. 
This  is  what  social  health  insurance  does.  This  is  what  the 
California  amendment  makes  possible,  and  what  is  under  seri- 
ous consideration  through  official  commissions  in  half  a  dozen 
other  states. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  voters  of  California  will 
overwhelmingly  endorse  the  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
mitted to  them,  not  only  because  that  would  hasten  the  social 
health  insurance  law  in  that  state,  but  because  it  would  en- 
courage the  movements  towards  such  laws  throughout  the 
country. 


The  Jews  in  Poland 

An  Account  from  New  Sources  Showing  How  Race  Antagonism 

Is  Revived  by  Germany 

By  Max  J.  Kohler 


THE  condition  and  future  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  are 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Jews  all  over  the  world, 
particularly  by  reason  of  a  sweeping  anti-Semitic 
boycott  that  has  been  raging  there  for  over  a  decade, 
which  the  Russian  authorities  had  restrained  rather  than 
fomented,  long  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  which  the  war 
and  German  occupancy  have  greatly  aggravated.  A  news 
article,  entitled  The  Jewish  Situation  in  Poland,  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  August  31,  criticized  my  views  on  that  important  gen- 
eral subject,  as  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  American  Hebrew 
for  August  2  on,  Czaristic  Russia,  Poland  and  the  Jews.  In 
that  article  I,  incidentally,  dissented  vigorously  from  the  con- 
clusions expressed  in  the  Survey  on  July  6  by  James  C. 
White,  director  of  the  Associated  Polish  Press — which  were 
at  least  qualifiedly  approved  of  editorially — to  the  effect  that 
the  present  Jewish  problem  in  Poland  is  "economic  and  polit- 
ical, rather  than  racial  or  religious."  My  article  had  not  dealt 
with  this  Polish  boycott,  but  considered  mainly  the  distorted 
account,  given  by  Russian  absolutism,  of  the  relation  of  the 
Jews'  to  Russia  (Count  Lamsdorf,  Russian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  in  an  official  memorandum  of  January  3,   1906, 


having  pictured  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  as  making  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  against  Czaristic  Russia,  and  falsely  por- 
traying the  reforms  in  Jewish  education  which  the  famous 
charitable  organization,  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  was 
working  for  as  avowedly  "anti-Christian  and  anti-monarchi- 
cal"). The  Survey  article  of  August  31  reiterated  the 
conclusion  that  the  distress  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  today  is 
due  to  economic  and  not  racial  or  religious  causes,  and  par- 
ticularly because  the  Jews  there, 

by  holding  themselves  for  centuries  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
monwealth— whether  necessarily  or  rightly  so,  need  not  here  be 
examined  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  themselves  economically 
self-supporting  .  .  .  have  built  their  whole  social  structure  on  sand. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  analyze  the  supposed  causes  of  this 
economic  distress  which  the  war  has  so  terribly  augmented. 
Accordingly,  I  will  not  elaborate  on  the  report  summarized 
by  the  Survey  on  May  25,  entitled  The  Tragic  Fate  of  Polish 
Jews,  from  the  Zurich  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats  of  a  few  days  before,  to  the  effect  that  proclamations 
had  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  Warsaw  and  other  Polish 
cities,  inciting  the  population  to  anti-Semitic  riots,  except  to 
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say  that  I  see  nothing  improbable  therein.1  It  is  in  line  with 
the  earlier  reports  of  credible  eye-witnesses  of  Polish-Jewish 
distress  during  the  war,  and  with  the  well-authenticated  state- 
ment that  more  Jews  have  been  killed  in  pogroms  in  neigh- 
boring Russia  during  the  Bolsheviki  rule  than  during  the 
whole  Romanoff  regime.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
however,  mob  uprisings  of  this  character  could  not  assume 
wholesale  dimensions  under  such  martial  law  as  Germany  has 
imposed  on  this  occupied  territory  during  nearly  the  entire 
war.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  common  suffering  and 
persecution,  inflicted  by  tyrannical  conquerors,  have  not  abated 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  terrible  economic  boycott  above 
referred  to  which  the  Polish  people  started  against  the  unhappy 
Jews  there  some  years  before  the  war  began.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  war  has  greatly  aggravated  this  boycott. 

The  very  "economic"  conditions  referred  to  in  the  Survey 
were  largely  intentionally  and  avowedly  created,  as  an  effective 
and  unparalleled  weapon  of  "race  and  religious  persecution" 
against  the  Jews.  Naturally,  the  reports  of  Mr.  Farbstein 
and  Dr.  Van  Raalte,  both  antedating  April,  1918,  and  sum- 
marized in  the  Survey  for  August  31,  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  these  questions,  but  were  prepared  for  our  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  in  order  to  describe  the  terrible  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  Polish  Jews,  their  need  for  American 
charitable  aid,  and  the  agencies  for  distributing  this  pecuniary 
relief.  Their  silence  regarding  pogroms  and  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  economic  misery,  do  not  bear  one  way  or  the 
other  on  these  questions.  By  a  strange  coincidence  this  very 
boycott  is  said  to  have  originated  in  connection  with  the  anti- 
Semitic  candidacy  of  some  years  ago  of  Romon  Dmowski  for 
election  to  the  Russian  Duma;  the  Mr.  Dmowski  who  now  as 
head  of  the  Polish  National  Committee  is  visiting  this  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  attitude  towards  the  Jews  has 
greatly  changed. 

The  economic  boycott  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  was  very 
graphically  and  accurately  described  by  as  distinguished  an 
authority  as  George  Brandes  in  his  work  The  World  at  War 
(pp.  93-117),  published  as  recently  as  1917.  The  condition 
in  question  caused  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  leave 
the  realms  of  literary  and  academic  calm  and  to  identify  him- 
self publicly  with  his  Jewish  co-religionists,  even  against  his 
friends,  the  Poles,  whose  champion  he  had  been  in  their  strug- 
gle for  political  and  cultural  liberty.  He  points  out  that  it 
is  well-nigh  "unbelievable"  that  Russian  hatred  of  the  Jews 
should  have  spread  to  Poland,  "where  people  know  how  to 
read  and  write,"  and  "now  because  of  the  maelstrom  of  in- 
sanity which  nationalism  lets  loose  over  Europe,  all  fellow- 
feeling  is  lost,  and  religious  tolerance  gives  way  to  burning 
race  hatred."     He  says : 

[In  1912],  the  so-called  cooperative  movement  organized  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  which  at  bottom  was  nothing  else  than  a 
means  of  crushing  Jewish  business,  now  began  to  be  systematically 
and  cruelly  turned  into  a  boycotting  of  the  Jewish  population.  In 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  the  cry  rang  out:  "Don't  buy  from 
the  Jews!  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jews!"  At  the  head  of 
this  movement  were  Polish  intellectuals,  some  of  Poland's  most  noted 
writers,  among  them  confirmed  free-thinkers  like  Alexandre  Swien- 
tochowski.  ...  All  the  fiery  words  which  fell   from  his  lips  in  his 


Since  the  above  was  written,  two  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  indisputable 
confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  posting  of  such  incendiary  anti-Semitic  procla- 
mations in  Polish  towns,  and  it  has  even  become  the  subject  matter  of  an  in- 
terpellation m  the  German  Reichstag.  According  to  Zurich  correspondence  in 
the  August  9  issue  of  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle,  two  Socialist  deputies, 
Noske  and  Cohen,  brought  up  specifically  there  the  matter  of  the  posting  of  such 
placards,  inciting  Poles  to  massacre  Jews,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  Poles 
had  accused  the  Germans  of  inciting  the  Poles  to  such  course,  by  falsely  repre- 
senting the  Jews  as  helping  the  Germans  to  subdue  Poland,  whereas  they  were 
among  the  strongest  opponents  of  German  annexation  schemes.  The  corre- 
spondent adds:  ''The  interpellation  was  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  who  suc- 
cessfully avoided  replying  directly,  but  charged  the  ministerial  representative 
to  state  that  the  German  police  had  destroyed  large  quantities  of  those  procla- 
mations." 


days  of  glory  now  turn  against  him.  The  entire  Polish  press  gave 
itself  over  to  this  anti-Semitic  campaign.  Young  Polish  ruffians 
were  placed  before  Jewish  shops  and  maltreated  Christian  women 
and  children  who  attempted  to  buy  there.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
celebrated  Dmowski,  leader  of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  a 
new  paper,  Diva  Groszi,  was  founded  which  openly  advocated  po- 
groms. Bloody  encounters  soon  took  place  .  .  .  until  the  Russian 
government  stopped  the  pogrom  tendency  so  as  not  to  strengthen 
Polish  nationalism.  A  relative  of  the  great  Mickiewicz,  Wadislaw 
Mickiewicz,  and  a  few  other  prominent  men  called  together  a  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw  to  try  to  bring  about  internal  peace.  In  vain  he 
begged  and  pleaded,  at  last  amid  tears,  that  his  countrymen,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  outside  enemies,  should  not  go  against  the 
Jews  who  had  always  been  their  friends.  Not  a  single  Polish  paper 
reported  his  speech.  All  that  happened  before  the  war,  and  the  di- 
rect result  was  the  economic  ruin  of  the  Russian-Polish  Jews.  But 
during  the  war  the  hatred  for  Jews  has  flamed  up  again,  and  so 
far  the  Russian  government  has  not  done  anything  to  stop  or  put 
out  the  fire. 

The  Economic  Boycott  Still  in  Effect 

Space  does  not  permit  further  quotations  from  'Brandes' 
terrible  tale,  to  outline  the  shocking  false  reports  and  incen- 
diary lying  charges  that  were  fabricated  to  foment  this  anti- 
Semitic  spirit.  Eye-witnesses  confirm  the  report — some  men- 
tioned by  him  in  later  papers  in  the  same  volume — that  this 
economic  boycott  has  continued  unabated  right  through  the 
war  until  today,  though  much  of  this  data,  unpublished  even, 
has  not  been  accessible  to  the  Survey  and  to  Mr.  White. 
Brandes  concludes  his  article: 

My  sympathy  is  not  for  the  Jews  as  Jews,  but  for  the  oppressed 
and  suffering.  It  was  I  who  wrote  a  generation  ago:  "One  loves 
Poland,  not  as  one  loves  France,  or  Germany  or  England,  but  as 
one  loves  liberty.  For  what  does  it  mean  to  love  Poland,  but  to 
love  liberty,  to  sympathize  with  suffering  and  to  admire  courage  and 
glowing  enthusiasm?"  .  .  .  Must  I  be  ashamed  of  having  written 
them,  now  that  Poland's  future  is  hanging  in  the  balance? 

Unfortunately,  as  shown  by  the  authoritative  booklet  issued 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in  1916,  entitled  The 
War  in  the  Eastern  War  Zone  (pp.  10-11,  39-69),  contain- 
ing similar  reports  of  the  Polish  anti-Jewish  boycott  and  po- 
groms, continued  during  the  war — even  religious  feelings  had 
been  appealed  to,  in  fomenting  these  anti-Semitic  persecutions, 
including  the  declaration  of  the  Polish  Church  Synod  of  1733 
that  the  Jews  continue  to  exist  that 

they  might  remind  us  of  the  tortures  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  their 
abject  and  miserable  condition  might  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
first  chastisement  of  God  inflicted  upon  the  infidels. 

It  was  particularly  in  view  of  this  Polish  situation  that  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  in- 
duced him  to  issue  his  famous  encyclical  of  February  9,  1916, 
directed  against  such  Jewish  persecutions  (American  Jewish 
Year  Book,  1917-8,  pp.  452-8).  Doubtless  influenced  by  this 
document,  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  six  Catholic  bishops 
issued  an  appeal  on  August  11,  1916,  to  Poles  to  abstain 
from  sowing  hatred  against  other  inhabitants  of  the  country 
(lb.  p.  277),  and  the  archbishop,  a  few  months  ago,  uttered 
similar  views;  but  the  boycott  nevertheless  continues. 

Unfortunately,  the  summary  of  the  year's  events  in  Polish 
occupied  territory  published  in  the  volume  just  cited  (pp. 
271,  307,  277-281),  and  the  successor  volume  about  to  be 
issued — advance  sheets  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
examine — continue  to  chronicle  anti-Semitic  action  by  the 
Polish  authorities,  evidencing  continuing  racial  and  religious 
persecutions.  Thus,  for  example,  in  June,  1916,  Jewish  or- 
ganizations had  to  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  local 
Warsaw  Citizens'  Committee  to  limit  the  franchise  at  mu- 
nicipal elections  to  persons  able  to  read  and  write  Polish,  ex- 
cluding the  bulk  of  the  Jews  there,  and  in  other  Polish  ter- 
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ritory,  fourteen  Jews  elected  to  office  were  unseated  in  May, 
1917,  because  unfamiliar  with  the  Polish  language.  Again, 
on  March  22,  1917,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Imperial  Council  six  days  previously,  granting  full  relig- 
ious and  civil  liberty  and  equality  to  the  Jews  of  Poland,  the 
Warsaw  Town  Council  rejected  plans  for  considering  Jewish 
interests  in  the  composition  of  the  School  Board,  continued  to 
exclude  Jews  Wearing  the  traditional  long  garments  from  the 
Lazienki  Park,  and  discriminated  against  the  wives  of  Jewish 
soldiers,  by  recognizing  only  civil  marriage  certificates,  and 
not  those  issued  to  Jews  under  the  recognized  Jewish  mar- 
riage laws. 

Conflicting  Testimony 

The  1918-9  Jewish  Year  Book,  on  the  other  hand,  records 
that  M.  Kucharzewski,  the  Polish  prime  minister,  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1917,  in  an  interview,  stated  that  he  is  not  an  anti- 
Semite,  and  that,  by  mutual  understanding,  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land were  to  receive  equal  rights,  recognizing  that  the  prior 
above-cited  declaration  of  March  16,  1917,  was  still  inopera- 
tive. On  March  8,  1918,  he  promised  to  submit  to  the  Poli- 
tical Department  a  rabbinical  memorandum  on  anti-Semitic 
restrictions  still  prevailing  in  Poland  and  to  satisfy  the  Jewish 
demands.  In  May,  1917,  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  section  of 
Poland  under  Austrian  occupancy  had  submitted  similar  de- 
mands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  work  was  compelled  to  record 
that  during  a  debate  in  the  Warsaw  City  Council,  on  August 
3,  1917,  the  request  of  Jewish  delegates  that  Jews  be  given 
representation  in  a  council  of  trade-masters  being  formed,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jewish  mechanics, 
provoked  such  anti-Semitic  utterances  that  the  council  had  to 
adjourn  without  giving  the  Jews  an  opportunity  to  reply  even. 
Later  in  the  same  month,  anti-Semites  again  openly  agitated 
in  favor  of  the  boycott,  and  priests  who  traded  with  Jews 
were  attacked.  On  December  14,  1917,  the  Warsaw  munici- 
pal authorities  took  over  control  of  all  bakeries  and  refused 
to  permit  Jewish  bakers  to  close  on  Saturday  and  work  on 
Sundays.  On  January  26,  1917,  the  local  commandant  in 
the  section  of  Poland  under  Austrian  occupancy  had  ordered 
all  Jewish  dealers  to  open  their  premises  Saturdays  from  8  to 
11  A.  M.  and  3  to  4  p.  m.  On  April  12,  1918,  particular 
reference  was  made,  apparently  in  the  Austrian  Reichstag, 
to  the  Odzydzenie  Polski,  a  movement  directed  against  the 
Jews  in  Poland,  but  the  Polish  press  accused  the  German 
government  of  spreading  antagonism  between  Poles  and  Jews 
for  political  ends  of  its  own.  As  to  educational  regulations, 
more  anon. 

The  recent  news  item  in  the  Survey  gives  rise  to  the  infer- 
ence, at  least,  that  the  Polish  Jews  have  been  at  fault  in  se- 
lecting trades  and  occupations  which  have  not  made  them 
economically  independent.  As  above  pointed  out,  however, 
this  economic  boycott,  shortly  before  the  war,  suddenly  cut 
off,  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  their  accustomed  means 
of  livelihood,  and  ruined  them,  even  before  the  war  began. 
Moreover,  artificial  state  regulation  imposed  during  the  war 
by  Germany  has  further  injured  them,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Farbstein  report,  which  mentioned  the  salt  trade  as  a  typical 
example.  Until  recently,  the  salt  trade  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews;  now  it  is  monopolized  by  the  government, 
which  estimated  that  the  Jews  constituted  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population,  and  thereupon  arbitrarily  decreed  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  salt  stores  should  be  operated  by  Jews, 
so  that  the  remaining  85  per  cent  are  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
hood, non-Jews  being  provided  for  by  taking  their  places.  Mr. 
Farbstein  fears  that  this  example  will  be  generally  followed. 


Similarly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  city-dwellers  have 
suffered  far  more  than  country  dwellers,  for  raw  material  and 
other  supplies  and  machinery  are  almost  wholly  lacking.  The 
Russian  laws  which  forbade  Jews  from  living  outside  of  the 
prescribed  pale  of  settlement  and  prohibited  their  owning  land 
(apparently  repealed  by  the  Polish  Council  of  State  in  August, 
1917),  however,  resulted  in  locating  nearly  all  the  Jews  in  the 
cities,  and  naturally  they  have  suffered  far  more  than  country 
dwellers,  in  consequence.  While  non-Jews  have  been  freely 
engaged  as  workers  on  public  improvements,  roads,  ditches, 
etc.,  scarcely  any  Jews  have  been  accepted  for  such  labor. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  the  Journal  de  Debats  cor- 
respondence cited  in  the  Survey  for  believing  that  Germany 
is,  on  occasion,  using  the  Jews  of  Poland  as  "pawns"  for  its 
ulterior  political  ends.  On  June  22,  1917,  the  Socialists, 
even  in  a  German  Reichstag  Committee,  criticized  the  chan- 
cellor for  forcing  Jewish  laborers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania 
to  work  for  less  than  the  standard  wage  and  the  committee 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  equality  of  treatment  of  Jewish 
workmen  with  German  laborers.  On  September  14,  1917, 
the  German  authorities  expelled  from  colleges  and  universities 
in  Warsaw  all  students  not  natives  of  the  city;  this,  again, 
particularly  affected  Jews.  The  enormous  spread  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Germany  during  the  war  is,  of  course,  well 
known:  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  on  December  11,  1917, 
reported  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  a  new 
anti-Semitic  work  entitled  A  Knife  for  the  Jews ;  and  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain  has  just  received  a  special  letter 
of  thanks  from  the  German  Kaiser  for  publishing  a  new  leaf- 
let, grossly  abusing  Englishmen  and  Jews  simultaneously.  On 
July  26,  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  City  Council  at 
which  the  plan  that  Russian  reform  proposals  affecting  the 
status  of  workmen  should  apply  to  the  Jews  also,  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  Polish  anti-Semites — Jews  charged  anti- 
Semites  with  deliberately  attempting  to  frustrate  all  efforts  at 
an  understanding  between  Jews  and  Poles. 

To  describe  these  conditions  as  "economic,"  and  deny  that 
they  are  instances  of  racial  and  religious  discrimination,  is  ob- 
viously fallacious!  The  Survey  article,  above  cited,  joined 
me  in  deploring  the  fact  that  many  Polish  Jews  have  not  yet 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  language,  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations of  their  Polish  fellow-citizens,  but  did  me  a  grave  in- 
justice by  ignoring  the  fact,  outlined  by  me  in  the  American 
Hebrew  article,  and  much  more  fully  elsewhere,  that  this  is 
primarily  due  to  benighted  Russo-Polish  laws  and  methods  of 
administration,  which  have  deprived  Jews  of  equal  rights, 
closed  the  public  schools  to  them,  interfered  with  their  opera- 
tion of  their  own  schools,  and  made  life  almost  impossible 
for  them  in  general.  That  such  laws  and  practices  have,  in 
turn,  created  a  conservative  tendency  among  the  Jews,  keeping 
them  in  general,  nolens  volens,  apart  racially,  from  the  lan- 
guage, thoughts  and  aspirations  of  their  Polish  fellow-men,  is 
thus  a  mere  result,  and  not  a  cause,  though  we  agree  that  such 
a  point  of  view  ought  to  be  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Difficulties  of  Education 

The  subject-matter  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  this  direction  and  requires  most  careful 
treatment.  In  a  report  on  Illiteracy  Among  Jewish  Immi- 
grants and  its  Causes,  prepared  February  4,  1914,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Jewish  Immigration  Council,  of  which 
I  was  chairman  (published  as  United  States  Senate  Document 
No.  611,  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  Second  Session),  much 
detailed  attention  was  given  as  to  the  brutal  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  upon  Jewish  education  in  Poland  under  the  Rus- 
sian despotic  regime.  Attention  was  there  called  to  the  fact  that 
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these  conditions  were  so  acute  that  even  in  Czaristic  Russia  a 
national  educational  congress  attended  by  six  thousand  teach- 
ers of  all  races  and  creeds  at  Petrograd  in  January,  1914, 
adopted  strong  resolutions  of  protest  at  the  official  efforts  to 
throttle  primary  education  among  the  Jews  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Unfortunately,  Poland  under  German  occupa- 
tion has  continued  to  pursue  a  benighted  and  'illiteral 
policy  in  this  regard,  though  some  progress  has  already  been 
made. 

Naturally,  instruction  in  the  Polish  vernacular  is  a  condi- 
tion sine  qua  non  of  true  inner  Jewish  emancipation,  and  ulti- 
mately in  Poland — as  in  our  own  country  and  as  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Jewish  children 
should  all  be  taught  in  public  schools — and  in  Polish,  and  not 
Yiddish !  But  meantime,  now  that  the  public  schools  in  Po- 
land are  opened  to  them,  the  same  practical  good  sense  which 
induced  American  Jewry,  in  a  transition  period,  to  open  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes  to  prepare  more  advanced  foreign-born 
children  for  our  public  schools,  and  thereafter  to  secure  mainte- 
nance of  such  classes  in  the  public  schools  themselves  at  gov- 
ernmental expense,  should  be  applied  there  too.  The  Jewish 
petitions  that  the  government  take  over  their  schools  should  be 
granted.  Advanced,  older,  impoverished  pupils,  speaking 
Yiddish  only,  should  not  be  forced  into  classes  with  much 
younger  beginners,  learning  in  Polish  only.  Nor  should  a 
system  of  public  education  be  made  compulsory,  wholly  bar- 
ring instruction  in  Yiddish  forthwith — which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Jewish  children  to  converse  with  their  parents, 
and  which  would  close  their  eyes  and  ears  to  all  the  sacred  tra- 
ditions of  hallowed  family  life!  But  the  Polish  authorities, 
even  now,  refuse  to  listen  to  any  such  pleas,  even  from  a  nu- 
merically large  portion  (14  per  cent)  of  their  heavily  taxed 
fellow-countrymen,  so  impoverished  that  they  are  dying  daily 


from  starvation  and  want,  without  assuming  the  additional 
burden  of  maintaining  private  schools  at  their  own  expense! 

I  realize  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground !  I  fully 
share  Mr.  White's  desire  to  avoid  increasing  "the  tension 
of  a  situation  which  is  already  serious,"  and  the  desirability 
of  cooperating  in  solving  "a  problem  which  Poles,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike,  I  [Mr.  White]  am  happy  to  say,  are  now  trying 
to  settle."  But  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  vague 
intermittent  lip-service,  and  continuous  disregard  in  practice 
of  the  underlying  fundamental  principles,  even  at  a  time  when 
martial  law  is  restraining  Polish  volition  in  the  matter  of 
pogroms  and  anti-Semitic  outbursts!  Unfortunately,  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  the  Jews  in  Poland  is  not  over!  Un- 
fortunately, "deed,  not  creed,"  still  indicates  that  the  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  continues  to  be  largely 
due  to  "racial  and  religious  persecution." 

To  cure  evil  conditions,  they  must  first  be  analyzed  and 
understood,  and  a  policy  of  conscious  or  unconscious  evasion, 
and  of  blaming  them  on  impersonal  "economic"  conditions, 
instead  of  frankly  describing  them  as  results  of  deplorable, 
shameful,  benighted  racial  and  religious  persecution,  is  no  way 
of  solving  them !  Rumanian  trickery  and  evasion  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin — continued 
under  the  new  treaty  of  this  year — were  even  worse  than  Rus- 
sia's public  pogroms.  Polish  patriots  must  hear,  and  heed,  the 
demands  of  civilization,  especially  as  voiced  in  American  non- 
sectarian  papers,  and  the  "world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy" in  the  future,  liberated,  independent,  self-governing 
Poland,  too,  which  has  no  greater  friends  all  over  the  world 
than  "the  people  of  the  book,"  with  their  love  for  democracy 
and  a  reign  of  law  and  order,  and  in  whose  ears  their  co- 
religionist, Georg  Brandes',  panegyric  on  liberated  Poland 
finds  universal,  sympathetic  hearing. 


Mobilizing  Social  Forces  Against 

Influenza 


George  M.  Price,   M.  D. 


THE  sudden  and  unexpected  onset  of  influenza  has 
caught  the  country  unawares  and  found  the  public 
health  administration  unprepared  to  deal  properly 
with  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Brought  over  in  Au- 
gust by  some  ships  from  abroad,  the  infection  spread  rapidly, 
first  to  navy  and  army  cantonments,  then  to  adjacent  com- 
munities and  thence  to  cities  of  the  eastern  states.  In  less 
than  six  weeks  the  epidemic  rapidly  involved  the  whole  coun- 
try, reaching  the  extreme  western  states  and  taking  its  ghastly 
toll  from  the  whole  population.  At  present,  the  epidemic  has 
in  many  places  reached  its  crest  and  is  on  the  decline,  although, 
according  to  authorities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  linger  in  each  locality 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  affecting  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

Influenza  has  for  many  years  been  endemic  in  the  country 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  never  before,  except  in  1889, 
has  the  spread  of  the  disease  been  so  rapid,  has  it  involved  so 
large  a  percentage  of  the  population,  or  has  there  been  so 
large  a  mortality  rate  from  the  disease  itself  and  its  main 
complication,  pneumonia.  The  disease  is  known  to  be  due 
to  a  micro-organism.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the 
bacillus  "Pfeiffer,"  which  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  former 


influenzas,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  infection.  There  is  as 
yet  no  specific  treatment  for  the  disease,  nor  has  there  as  yet 
been  discovered  any  vaccine  or  serum.  The  several  vaccines 
which  have  been  used  during  the  present  epidemic  have  not 
proved  effective.  According  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  M.  J. 
Rosenovv,  Dr.  George  C  Whipple  and  other  members  of  com- 
mittees appointed  in  Massachusetts,  "the  evidence  at  hand  con- 
vinces the  board  that  the  vaccines  we  have  considered  have 
no  specific  value  in  the  treatment  of  influenza,  although  the 
statistical  evidence  indicates  the  probability  that  the  use  of 
this  influenza  vaccine  has  some  prophylactic  value."  The 
serum  prepared  by  Dr.  Park,  of  New  York,  and  used  by  the 
New  York  Health  Department,  has  as  yet  not  been  employed 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  permit  any  valid  conclusions. 

Influenza  is  essentially  a  crowd  disease.  It  runs  through 
its  course  in  a  given  community  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
It  is  best  prevented  by  avoiding  overcrowding  and  congestion, 
by  conforming  to  the  precepts  of  hygienic  living,  by  the 
isolation  of  infected  persons,  by  the  proper  care  of  convales- 
cents, and  by  the  wearing  of  gauze  masks  by  those  in  close 
contact  with  infected  persons. 

As  soon  as  the  epidemic  became  widespread,  national,  state 
and  local  social  forces  were  mobilized  in  the  attempt  to  curb 
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the  spread  of  the  disease  and  mitigate  its  results.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  by  the  Survey  of  the  act  of  Congress 
appropriating  one  million  dollars  for  the  fight  against  influ- 
enza, and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  had  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  in  the  differ- 
ent states  affected ;  also  the  taking  over  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  of  the  provision  of  nurses,  physicians  and  hospital  sup- 
plies throughout  the  country,  for  which  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $575,000  has  been  made. 

The  methods  of  combating  the  epidemic  and  its  spread 
differ  somewhat  according  to  local  conditions  and  to  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  public  health  administrators.  Massa- 
chusetts was  probably  the  most  afflicted  state  and  Boston  the 
most  afflicted  city  in  the  country,  according  to  current  reports. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  situation  and  how  it  was  met  is 
given  by  Mr.  Murphy  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The 
methods  of  control  in  Philadelphia  were  described  in  the 
Survey  of  last  week,  and  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  the 
epidemic  is  on  the  decline  and  the  organizations  working  for 
its  control  are  cooperating  harmoniously. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  appeared  in  Chicago,  the  Department 
of  Health  took  vigorous  action.  The  disease  was  made  re- 
portable, educational  propaganda  against  coughing,  sneezing 
and  spitting  was  energetically  conducted,  all  the  social  forces 
of  the  city  were  mobilized,  an  association  of  commercial,  civic 
and  social  welfare  organizations  was  organized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  and  special  regulations  were 
promulgated  for  the  isolation  of  patients,  for  the  wearing  of 
masks  by  nurses  and  attendants  and  for  other  measures.  Along 
the  lines  of  precautionary  measures,  the  managers  of  depart- 
ment stores  and  other  large  employers  were  required  to  have  a 
sick  roll-call  of  their  employes  every  morning,  and  to  refer  all 
persons  with  colds  to  their  house  physicians  and  keep  them 
from  coming  to  work.  As  a  means  of  protecting  school  chil- 
dren, the  Health  Department  doctors  and  nurses  have  been 
asked  to  give  instructions  in  the  schools  relating  to  things  that 
people  should  do  to  avoid  contracting  the  disease.  Special 
care  to  ventilate  schoolrooms  properly  and  to  examine  and 
send  home  all  children  who  did  not  feel  well.  As  to  further 
conditions  in  Chicago,  G.  Walter  Lawrence,  of  that  city, 
reports : 

For  the  first  time  since  the  great  Chicago  fire  (Oct.  12,  1871)  the 
theaters  are  closed,  as  are  the  "movies"  and  dance  halls.  The 
schools  and  churches  have  not  yet  been  suspended,  but  practically 
all  other  public  gatherings  are  forbidden.  Here,  too,  street-car  con- 
ditions are  receiving  needed  attention,  the  fifteen  thousand  car  men 
being  "mobilized  to  fight  the  'flu'."  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  order  forbidding  smoking  on  cars  are  to  receive 
special  attention. 

The  settlements  are  furnishing  investigators  to  go  into  the  homes 
where  cases  are  reported  to  be,  in  order  to  determine  whether  aid  is 
needed  either  for  nursing  or  for  preparing  meals.  In  this  way  much 
weeding  out  is  done  and  the  time  of  the  visiting  nurses  is  saved  for 
the  most  serious  cases.  It  is  enlightening  to  note  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  these  appeals  for  assistance  which  the  social  workers  aid  in 
investigating,  do  not  come  from  the  settlement  neighbors  but  from 
the  middle-class  people  of  better  districts.  The  former,  of  course, 
not  only  have  the  habit  of  coming  directly  to  the  settlements  with 
their  troubles,  rather  than  reporting  to  the  Red  Cross  or  other 
agencies,  but  also  have  an  advantage  over  their  somewhat  better  situ- 
ated brethren  in  being  in  touch  with  the  infant  welfare  nurses. 

Community  kitchens  to  prepare  food  for  the  sick  families  not  other- 
wise cared  for  are  also  a  part  of  the  Chicago  health  campaign.  The 
Red  Cross,  in  cooperation  with  the  settlements  and  other  centers,  is 
establishing  these  food  preparation  stations  in  the  sections  where  they 
are  most  needed.  This  work  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  nurse  all  the 
families  needing  aid,  though  the  Red  Cross  is  providing  many  such 
volunteers  to  supplement  the  services  of  the  registered  nurses.  Masks 
are  worn  by  all  these  attendants. 

The  latest  reports  from  New  Jersey  show  that  the  epidemic 


there  is  receding  and  that  the  disease  is  less  prevalent  now 
among  the  shipyard  workers.  Sanitary  squads  are  inspecting 
the  homes  in  which  cases  have  occurred  and  are  volunteering 
their  services  to  clean  and  to  disinfect. 

In  New  York  city  and  state  the  epidemic  still  rages,  al- 
though the  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  last  few  days 
seems  to  be  reduced  and  there  are  hopes  that  here  also  the 
disease  may  have  reached  its  zenith.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  the  city  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
attitude  towards  its  control  by  the  health  commissioner  and 
other  public-health  authorities.  The  commissioner  was  at  the 
beginning  very  optimistic,  has  asked  for  and  obtained  only 
the  sum  of  $55,000  for  combating  the  disease  and  has  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  movement  for  the  closing  of  amusement 
places  and  schools.  The  most  important  act  of  the  health 
commissioner  was  the  order  for  industrial  zoning,  so  that  em- 
ployes in  various  parts  of  the  city  should  be  permitted  to  leave 
their  places  of  work  at  different  hours. 

Valuable  work  was  done  by  the  Emergency  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  health  commissioner,  as  well  as  by  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  Mayor's  National  Defense  Committee. 

A  Nurses'  Emergency  Council  was  organized  on  October 
10  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  was  in  action,  with  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  as  chairman,  and 
Parmelia  Doty,  of  Teachers'  College,  as  secretary.  The 
council  has  succeeded  in  coordinating  many  organizations,  and 
of  their  work  in  the  homes  of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease 
too  much  cannot  be  said. 

A  noteworthy  action  of  the  Mayor's  Defense  Committee 
was  to  supply  thousands  of  gallons  of  soup  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  city  through  various  social  agencies  and  neigh- 
borhood centers.  Teachers'  College,  as  well  as  the  School  of 
Philanthropy,  has  closed,  turning  over  their  forces  to  the 
Emergency  Council  and  converting  Whittley  Hall  into  a 
soup  kitchen.  The  medical  colleges  have  cooperated  by  mo- 
bilizing their  senior  students  and  offering  their  services  wher- 
ever necessary. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  controlling  the  influenza  epidemic 
was  and  is  the  shortage  of  trained  nurses  and  of  physicians 
and  the  insufficiency  of  hospital  beds  and  dispensary  facilities. 
The  physicians  are  said  to  be  greatly  overworked  and  many 
of  them  are  themselves  suffering  from  the  disease.  Forty  to 
fifty  calls  a  day  is  said  to  be  the  minimum  number  made  by  the 
ordinary  physician.  Physicians  appearing  on  the  East  Side 
have  been  known  to  be  mobbed  by  women  demanding  their 
services.  Druggists  have  been  swamped  with  prescriptions, 
and  there  is  a  notable  lack  in  certain  drugs  commonly  used  for 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  nursing  staff  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  has  been  entirely  taken  over  by  the  Nurses' 
Emergency  Council  and  devotes  all  its  time  to  influenza  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  fight  against  influenza  and  that  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  to  push  Senate  joint  resolution  63, 
providing  for  adequate  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  reserve 
corps  in  the  service.  This  would  authorize  the  commissioning 
in  the  Public  Health  Service,  with  necessary  rank  and  author- 
ity, of  men  with  national  reputations  in  the  field  of  sanitation, 
hygiene  and  public  health  administration ;  also  the  appointment 
of  full-time  state  health  commissioners,  who  would  also  be 
federal  health  officers,  with  details  of  public  health  service 
officers  to  state  health  officers  to  act  in  cooperation  between 
state  and  national  health  agencies,  and  to  assist  in  securing 
improved  health  conditions  in  the  states. 


Meeting  the  Scourge 

How  Massachusetts   Organized    to    Fight   Influenza  Told   for   the 

Benefit  of  Other  States 

By  J.  Prentice  Murphy 


GENERAL  SECRETARY  BOSTON   CHILDREN'S  AID   SOCIETY 


SICKNESS  and  death  affecting  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  stalked  through  Massachusetts  in  the  wake  of  the 
epidemic  of  influenza,  with  its  aftermath  of  pneumonia, 
which  first  appeared  in  and  about  Boston  late  in  August. 
The  epidemic  presents  many  serious  and  acute  medical  and 
social  problems,  reaching  to  disaster  proportions.  The  chief 
problems  are  the  care  of  large  numbers  of  sick,  the  relief  of 
many  made  temporarily  destitute  due  to  the  illness  or  death 
of  the  wage-earner,  and  also  care  for  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  influenza  or  pneumonia,  and  whose  parents  have 
died  or  are  ill;  children  convalescing  from  influenza  or  pneu- 
monia and  who  cannot  return  home  immediately  because  other 
members  of  the  family  are  ill  or  perhaps  have  died,  and  also 
care  for  children  convalescing  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  but 
who  have  not  had  influenza  or  pneumonia  or  been  exposed  to 
it,  and  who  cannot  return  to  their  own  homes  for  the  reason 
indicated  above. 

The  epidemic  is  exhausting  itself  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  but  is  still  raging  in  the  western  and  northern  parts,  as 
well  as  in  a  number  of  the  manufacturing  cities  in  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  state.  On  the  authority  of  Dr. 
David  Brough,  deputy  commissioner  of  health  of  Boston,  there 
had  been  up  to  October  5  approximately  200,000  influenza 
sufferers  in  Boston  alone.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  in- 
dicating the  actual  number  of  cases  throughout  the  state,  but 
conservative  estimates  place  the  total  number  to  date  in  excess 
of  500,000. 

Between  September  14  and  October  17  there  had  been  a 
total  of  3,815  deaths  from  influenza  and  grippe  in  Boston 
alone,  and  approximately  4,000  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
state.  Certain  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Health 
estimated  that  the  total  to  date  of  approximately  7,800  deaths 
would  reach  12,000  deaths  before  the  epidemic  has  subsided  in 
the  state,  which  will  not  be  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

The  last  epidemic  of  influenza  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
'89  and  '90,  when  it  was  estimated  that  about  800,000  people 
were  affected,  with  a  total  of  2,500  deaths.  The  population 
of  the  state  at  that  time  was  about  2,250,000.  Today  it  is 
about  4,000,000,  and  the  epidemic  bids  fair  to  reach  as  many 
victims  per  100,000  of  population  as  in  '89,  but  with  a  very 
much  higher  death-rate. 

For  days  the  deaths  in  Boston  from  these  two  diseases 
alone  averaged  more  than  175,  running  up  from  21  on  Septem- 
ber 14  to  202  on  October  1  and  then  slowly  declining  to  60  on 
October  18.  The  unusual  situation  is  brought  out  by  com- 
paring these  recent  daily  death-rates  with  the  Boston  Health 
Department  statistics  showing  the  influenza  deaths  for  each 
of  the  last  four  years,  as  follows:  1917,  51  ;  1916,  80;  1915, 
-  37 ;  1914,  12.  The  epidemic  caused  the  death-rate  to  soar  to  a 
point  without  precedent  in  annals  of  the  Health  Department. 
The  first  manifestations  of  the  epidemic  appeared  in  the 
naval  training  stations  within  the  Metropolitan  area ;  namely, 
the  great  Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston,  which  is  a  barracks 
for  naval  men;  Wakefield  Rifle  Range;  the  Radio  Training 


School,  Cambridge;  the  Naval  Aviation  School  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  elsewhere.  There  were  about  20,000  men  in  at- 
tendance at  these  various  stations  and  barracks,  this  number 
not  including  many  other  enlisted  men  coming  and  going  from 
Boston  on  ships. 

Early  in  September  alarm  was  expressed  by  various  ob- 
servers at  the  rate  the  epidemic  was  spreading  in  the  first  naval 
district,  which  includes  Boston.  Up  to  September  15  there 
had  been  a  total  of  1,897  cases,  with  37  deaths.  Cases  also 
broke  out  among  naval  men  in  New  London  and  elsewhere  in 
New  England,  due  it  was  felt,  to  the  recent  transfer  of  men 
from  Boston. 

From  that  time  on,  the  number  of  cases  and  the  number  of 
deaths  began  to  mount,  so  that  on  September  17  Greater  Bos- 
ton physicians  were  practically  agreed  that  the  epidemic  was 
making  great  headway  and  that  the  public  should  be  warned 
that  conditions  were  rapidly  becoming  very  serious.  On  this 
date  there  were  2,273  cases  in  the  first  naval  district.  Then 
suddenly  cases  began  to  appear  in  a  great  many  cities  in  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

By  this  time  many  cases  had  developed  at  Camp  Devens, 
just  outside  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  some  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Boston,  there  having  been  more  than  3,500  cases  up  to  the 
eighteenth.  The  camp  and  training  stations  were  closed  to 
visitors.  The  death-rate  amongst  the  afflicted  in  these  places 
became  a  discouraging  feature  of  the  daily  epidemic  reports. 
The  Negro  soldiers  were  especially  susceptible. 

By  the  nineteenth,  hospital  facilities  in  Boston  and  the  cities 
and  towns  surrounding  were  becoming  exhausted.  Various 
school  boards  were  ordering  schools  closed,  acting  quickly  on 
the  word  that  children  were  becoming  ill  or  were  coming  from 
homes  where  other  members  of  the  family  were  ill  with  in- 
fluenza. Somerville  on  the  sixteenth  reported  4,300  pupils 
absent  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  12,300.  At  least  one- 
fourth  of  these  children  were  known  to  be  ill.  Many  of  the 
teachers  were  ill. 

With  conditions  becoming  so  serious  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  and  giving  every  evidence  of  spreading  over  the  whole 
state,  acting  Governor  Coolidge  created  a  State  Emergency 
Health  Committee  as  follows:  chairman,  Henry  C.  Endicott, 
chairman  of  the  State  Public  Safety  Committee ;  A.  C.  Ratche- 
sky,  vice-chairman  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee;  Surgeon- 
General  William  A.  Brooks,  of  the  State  Guard,  Adjutant- 
General  Jesse  F.  Stevens ;  State  Health  Commissioner  Eugene 
R.  Kelley;  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  John  F.  Stevens  and  James  J.  Phelan. 

The  Governor's  Council  followed  the  appointment  of  this 
Emergency  Health  Committee  with  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  in  a  state- 
wide fight.  This  appropriation  was  later  increased  to  $500,- 
000  and  will  probably  have  to  be  still  further  increased  before 
the  end  of  the  chapter  is  reached. 
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With  the  organization  of  the  State  Emergency  Health  Com- 
mittee, Mayor  Peters,  of  Boston,  quickly  followed  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Boston  Emergency  Health  Committee  com- 
posed as  follows:  chairman,  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward, 
health  commissioner  of  Boston;  Dr.  James  J.  Minot,  Judge 
Michael  J.  Sullivan,  Mary  Beard,  director  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association,  and  Victor  Heath,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Committee  of  the  State  Public  Safety  Committee. 
Other  cities  and  towns  also  organized  emergency  health  com- 
mittees. The  state  committee  established  emergency  head- 
quarters in  the  State  House,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Mead.  The  office  was  efficiently  manned 
by  a  force  of  75  volunteers,  including  a  great  many  school 
teachers,  and  has  been  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
nine  in  the  evening  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  Boston  Health  Committee  opened  offices  in  City  Hall 
and  organized  a  registry  of  medical  and  social  resources  in 
Boston,  which  led  quickly  to  the  best  use  of  overworked  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  social  workers  and  aides.  The  state  commit- 
tee assisted  in  focussing  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  state, 
the  bulk  of  the  execution  of  necessary  tasks  resting  with  the 
State  Health  Department  and  under  the  direction  of  Commis- 
sioner Kelley. 

The  existing  hospital  equipment  was  almost  immediately 
taken  up,  and  one  of  the  first  jobs  for  the  state  committee  to 
handle  was  the  providing  of  places  all  over  the  state  with 
emergency  hospital  equipment.  This  meant  furnishing  thou- 
sands of  cots,  mattresses,  sheets,  blankets,  towels,  medicines 
and  other  hospital  equipment,  motor  service,  and  assigning 
doctors,  nurses,  aides  and  other  volunteers  not  needed  in  their 
own  communities  to  places  where  they  were  more  urgently 
needed ;  and  moving  them  all  from  place  to  place  as  rapidly 
as  the  conditions  in  one  town  were  under  control  and  were 
getting  beyond  control  in  the  next  town. 

Probably  the  first  announcement  of  the  state  committee  was 
an  appeal  for  doctors  and  nurses,  as  follows:  "The  great 
need  in  the  influenza  situation  is  doctors  and  nurses.  We  ap- 
peal to  all  doctors  and  nurses  who  may  have  had  any  train- 
ing and  who  are  not  now  engaged  to  offer  their  services  to 
help  check  this  disease.  To  all  private  homes  who  have  now 
in  their  service  nurses  who  could  possibly  be  released,  we  ap- 
peal to  make  such  releases  immediately."  This  was  repeated 
day  after  day  in  newspapers  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the  committee 
was  prepared  to  pay  for  the  services  of  all  nurses,  doctors  and 
aides  who  could  help  in  the  epidemic,  and  who  were  unable  to 
give  their  services  without  remuneration.  The  rate  quickly 
established  in  Boston  was  $26  per  week  for  nurses  and  $10 
to  $15  a  week  for  aides;  that  is,  women  who  were  willing  to 
go  in  and  do  the  less  technical  but  most  necessary  cleaning  up, 
cooking,  etc. 

The  State  Department  of  Health,  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Commissioner  Kelley  and  Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  has 
done  a  very  notable  piece  of  work  in  keeping  health  officers 
in  cities  and  towns  advised  as  to  the  very  latest  information 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  in  anticipating  local  needs, 
of  knowing  what  was  happening  throughout  the  state,  and  in 
circulating  short,  concise  bulletins  telling  people  what  to  do. 

Schools,  churches  and  town  halls  were  opened  up  as  hos- 
pitals in  many  places.  In  each  of  the  eight  health  districts  or 
divisions  in  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  district  health 
officers,  open  air  hospitals  were  rapidly  created  and  were  very 
successful  in  their  treatment  of  patients.  Surgeon-General 
Brooks,  of  the  State  Guard,  opened  an  emergency  influenza 
hospital  on  Corey  Hill,  Boston,  for  the  reception  of  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  worst  victims  of  the  epidemic  among  men 


from  the  training  ships  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
All  over  the  state  invaluable  services  were  rendered  by  divi- 
sions of  the  State  Guard  in  assembling  hospital  equipment, 
assisting  in  maintaining  and  operating  them,  operating  trucks, 
getting  supplies,  acting  as  aides,  guards,  etc. 

New  Bedford  furnishes  an  example  of  one  of  many  cities 
with  complete  plans  for  the  meeting  of  a  disaster  or  epidemic 
such  as  the  one  we  are  now  facing.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Garry  DeN.  Hough,  seven  emergency  hospitals  were 
organized  in  the  early  stages  of  the  epidemic  in  that  city,  in- 
cluding hospitals  for  men/  women,  children  and  maternity 
cases.  There  was  almost  a  complete  pooling  of  medical  re- 
sources in  the  city. 

On  September  25,  with  the  number  of  new  cases  and  death- 
rate  still  mounting,  the  State  Emergency  Committee  requested 
that  "all  public  gatherings,  parades,  etc.,  be  called  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  influenza  conditions  throughout  the  common- 
wealth ;  that  theaters,  moving  picture  shows  and  other  places 
of  amusement  be  closed  temporarily,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
proper  authorities  considered  it  advisable,  all  schools — public, 
parochial,  private,  etc. — be  closed." 

Acting  on  this  request  from  the  state  committee  the  Boston 
authorities,  through  Commissioner  Woodward,  got  into  im- 
mediate touch  with  amusement  managers.  In  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  amusement  men  an  order  was  issued  by  Com- 
missioner Woodward  with  the  approval  of  Mayor  Peters, 
ordering  that  beginning  at  midnight,  September  27,  and  cover- 
ing a  period  of  eight  days,  "no  assemblages  or  gatherings 
should  be  permitted  or  held  in  theaters,  moving  picture  houses 
or  dance  halls  within  the  city  of  Boston,  and  no  other  un- 
necessary assemblages  or  gatherings  of  people  should  be  per- 
mitted or  held  within  said  city.  This  regulation  to  be  effective 
during  the  period  named  unless  later  modified  or  extended  by 
the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston."  The  time 
was  extended  from  week  to  week  until  October  20. 

Almost  as  quickly  similar  action  was  taken  by  health  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state.  Many  churches  vol- 
untarily suspended  services  on  the  twenty-ninth.  All  schools 
were  by  this  time  ordered  closed.  The  order  affected  various 
county  fairs,  conferences  and  conventions,  including  the  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work ;  and  the  state  political  conventions,  the 
responsible  officials  of  which  have  practically  abandoned  the 
idea  of  anything  like  state  rallies.  All  Liberty  Loan  soliciting, 
parades  and  subscription  meetings  were  likewise  called  off. 

In  connection  with  the  school  situation  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  especially  in  the  Metropolitan  area  many  of  the 
school  boards,  including  the  Boston  board,  moved  slowly  in 
the  matter  of  ordering  the  schools  closed.  On  September  24 
Commissioner  Kelley  in  an  interview  said:  "The  schools 
should  not  be  closed  except  in  exceptional  instances ;  that  is, 
children  coming  from  homes  where  there  haa  been  an  active 
case  should  be  excluded  until  the  danger  of  carrying  infection 
is  passed.  Also  those  who  show  symptoms  of  beginning  in- 
fection are  to  be  sent  home  immediately.  Influenza  has  not 
been  declared  a  reportable  disease  by  this  department ;  there- 
fore the  quarantine  of  householders  or  wage-earners  should  not 
be  undertaken  unless  deemed  absolutely  necessary."  Ten  days 
ago  both  influenza  and  pneumonia  were  made  reportable  dis- 
eases. 

The  alarm  of  parents  was  expressed  in  the  large  number  of 
absences  amongst  the  children.  The  number  of  cases  r^norted 
among  school  children  in  Boston  schools  up  to  th^  twenty- 
sixth  was  small,  being  on  that  date  not  more  than  500  out  of 
an  attendance  of  100,000  children.  However,  many  teachers 
were  reported  ill. 

The   original    closing   order   did    not    refer   speci^cr^i y    to 
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churches.  Many  of  the  Boards  of  Health  outside  of  Bos- 
ton read  into  the  State  Emergency  Committee's  request  that 
there  should  be  no  public  meetings,  and  ordered  all  church 
services  discontinued  until  further  notice.  A  week  later  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  in  extending  its  closing  order  fol- 
lowed with  the  specific  request  that  the  holding  of  .church 
services  be  discontinued.  The  result  has  been  almost  no 
church  services  throughout  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  up  to  October  20. 

Emergency  canteens  were  established  under  the  leadership 
of  Margaret  J.  Stanndard,  who  conducts  a  well-known 
private  school  in  Boston,  and  Mary  A.  Barr,  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Committee  on  Food  Conservation  of  the  State  Pub- 
lic Safety  Committee.  Emergency  canteens  were  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  settlements,  churches,  etc.  Food  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  sick  was  sold  at  cost.  Where  families 
were  unable  to  pay  it  was  provided  gratuitously,  private  phil- 
anthropic agencies  often  meeting  the  expense.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  many  instances  was  not  inability  to  pay  for  the  food, 
but  the  large  number  of  self-respecting  families  so  completely 
affected  by  the  epidemic  as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  cooking. 

Automobile  service  was  established  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  stations.  Fireless  cooker  arrangements  were  installed 
so  that  the  food  was  delivered  piping  hot  to  the  families  where 
there  were  sick  and  convalescents.  This  canteen  service  un- 
doubtedly saved  many,  many  lives  and  also  resulted  in  a 
quicker  convalescence  for  many  of  those  recovering. 

The  question  of  feeding  and  nutrition  for  all  those  who  have 
been  ill  will  continue  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  for  many 
months  to  come.  So  many  have  been  exhausted  by  reason  of 
the  illness  that  only  the  most  careful  and  thorough  dieting 
during  the  full  period  of  convalescence  will  save  them  from 
permanently  impaired  health.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  tuberculosis  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  next 
four  or  five  months  in  the  lives  of  many  of  those  now  recov- 
ering from  the  immediate  epidemic.  Lucy  H.  Gillett,  of  the 
Boston  Dietetic  Bureau,  has  prepared  special  dietaries  and  is 
now  organizing  a  special  corps  to  be  concerned  with  the  task 
of  following  up  this  feeding  problem. 

Unless  those  who  have  influenza  and  pneumonia  are  prop- 
erly fed  there  is  grave  danger  that  they  will  become  tubercu- 
lar. One  doctor  said  he  thought  a  great  many  would  proba- 
bly develop  tuberculosis  because  they  would  not  get  proper 
food. 

The  immediate  handling  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  in  Boston 
was  left  by  the  Boston  Committee  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston 
District  Nursing  Association,  under  the  very  able  direction  of 
Mrs.  Ernest  Amory  Codman,  president;  Mary  Beard,  di- 
rector, and  Grace  O'Brien,  associate  director.  There  was  a 
close  tie-up  between  the  nursing  association  and  the  emergency 
registration  bureau  at  City  Hall,  so  that  very  quickly  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  aides  were  working  by  districts  under  the 
closest  supervision,  making  accurate  daily  reports  on  all  those 
visited.  Within  a  few  days  it  was  possible  to  answer  all 
emergency  calls  for  ambulance,  hospital,  doctor  or  nursing 
care.  Hundreds  of  school  teachers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  social 
workers  and  others  were  working  in  families  under  the  super- 
vision of  nurses. 

So  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  there  was  a  most  effective 
pooling  of  nursing  resources  under  the  direction  of  Bernice 
W.  Billings,  of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  During  the 
most  acute  days  Miss  Billings  used  every  woman  who  volun- 
teered for  nursing  work,  even  if  she  came  without  real  nurs- 
ing experience.  Under  the  emergency  training  given,  women 
of  intelligence  rapidly  became  of  great  use. 

Industrial   establishments   were   immediately   affected.      At 


one  time  between  three  and  four  thousand  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  Fore  River  shipbuilding  plant  were  out  sick. 
Only  by  quick  and  effective  work  on  the  part  of  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities  was  the  situation  there  held  in  check  and 
the  plant  kept  in  operation.  Department  stores  were  seriously 
affected,  because  people  refrained  from  going  into  the  city  and 
stayed  at  home,  and  because  many  of  the  workers  were  ill. 

The  telephone  operators  were  so  badly  affected  as  to  neces- 
sitate an  order  by  W.  R.  Driver,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
New  England  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  requesting  the 
public  to  eliminate  unnecessary  calls,  refrain  as  far  as  possible 
from  appealing  to  chief  operators,  and  to  show  leniency  to 
those  members  who  were  still  keeping  at  their  jobs. 

Under  the  order  of  state  and  local  health  departments 
offices  for  a  while  closed  at  four  o'clock  in  an  effort  to  obviate 
congestion  on  transportation  lines.  An  effort  was  also  made 
to  rearrange  the  hours  for  factories,  stores,  offices,  etc.,  so  that 
for  three  or  four  days  Boston  stores  were  operating  on  a  sched- 
ule holding  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  m.  This  readjustment  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  community  involved  many  diffi- 
culties and  failed  also  to  produce  results  in  the  congested 
transportation,  so  that  there  was  a  quick  return  to  normal 
working  hours. 

On  September  27  it  was  requested  that  all  soda  fountains 
be  closed  and  this  order  was  observed  very  generally. 

On  October  6  saloons,  bowling  alleys,  auction  rooms  and 
soda  fountains  were  "ordered  closed,"  first  in  Boston  and  later 
in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  An  effort  was 
made  to  have  more  trolley  cars  in  operation  on  Boston  streets, 
and  while  the  companies  were  willing  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest they  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  shortage  of  men. 
However,  smoking  car  service  was  discontinued  on  the  score 
that  these  cars  were  breeders  of  disease. 

The  loss  to  many  industries  will  be  very  heavy.  Theatrical 
men  estimate  that  their  losses  will  approximate  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  for  each  week  they  have  to  close,  and  this  is  only 
one  of  many  industries  affected,  and  does  not  include  indi- 
vidual costs  due  to  sickness  and  loss  of  work.  Hotels,  clubs 
and  restaurants  were  greatly  affected. 

Commissioner  Kelley,  through  reports  coming  to  his  de- 
partment quickly  foresaw  the  need  for  more  doctors  and 
nurses  than  could  be  provided  by  Massachusetts  alone.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  appeals  to  federal  and  state  authorities 
for  medical  help.  Major  Warren  F.  Draper  was  assigned  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  assist  in  the  di- 
rection of  federal,  state  and  municipal  forces  fighting  the  epi- 
demic.    Requests  were  made  for  500  doctors  and  1,000  nurses. 

While  many  doctors  and  nurses  came  in  response  to  the 
request  to  Washington,  probably  none  of  them  were  assigned 
to  civilian  service.  They  were  used  in  camps  and  barracks  to 
care  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  state  of  Maryland  sent  a 
fully-equipped  hospital  train  of  six  cars,  and  rendered  a  very 
special  service  in  the  situation  at  Quincy  and  in  the  Fore 
River  shipbuilding  plant.  Many  nurses  came  from  the  other 
New  England  states  and  throughout  the  country  and  from 
Canada ;  the  call  even  reached  to  Halifax,  that  recently  dis- 
aster-swept city  sending  every  nurse  it  could  spare.  The  prom- 
ises of  more  distant  cities  to  send  doctors  and  nurses  could  not 
be  fulfilled  because  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic  in  their 
own  borders. 

The  fuel-saving  campaign  which  was  conducted  in 
the  state  had  to  be  called  off  to  the  extent  of  urging  people 
to  light  moderate  fires  and  of  seeing  that  all  office  and  public 
buildings  were  heated.  This  no  doubt  tended  very  materially 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  epidemic. 

Many  of  the  state  institutions  were  very  badly  hit.     The 
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Canton  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  had  a  tragic 
time,  the  epidemic  affecting  many  of  the  children  at  one  time, 
and  presenting  an  enormous  nursing  job  to  a  staff  greatly  de- 
pleted by  sickness.  Many  cases  developed  in  the  two  schools 
for  the  feebleminded,  one  cottage  of  150  children  at  the 
Wrentham  School  developing  117  cases.  The  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown  had  a  number  of  cases  but  a  relatively  low  death- 
rate.  Early  in  the  epidemic  visiting  to  state  institutions  was 
absolutely  prohibited. 

The  holding  of  court  sessions  throughout  the  commonwealth 
was  practically  suspended.  This  meant  that  save  in  all  but 
exceptional  instances  there  were  no  court  proceedings.  For 
more  than  two  weeks  no  children  were  committed  through  the 
courts.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charity  to  keep  those 
exposed  in  their  own  localities  until  all  danger  from  further 
spread  was  over.  Massachusetts  has  about  10,000  dependent 
children  in  families,  the  Division  of  State  Minor  Wards  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  being  responsible  for  about  7,500 
of  these  and  the  city  of  Boston  for  about  1,000.  All  public 
and  private  agencies  agreed  not  to  move  children  from  one 
community  to  another  save  where  it  was  necessary  and  to  re- 
sort to  every  emergency  scheme  to  prevent  transfers.  This 
meant  the  opening  of  emergency  shelters  for  children  in  Bos- 
ton, New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Gloucester  and  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  shelters  are  small,  never  more  than  thirty  in 
charge  at  one  time.  A  number  of  private  families  have  been 
equipped  with  cots,  bedding,  etc.,  and  are  caring  for  groups 
of  from  six  to  eight  children,  at  special  rates  of  board. 

Many  of  the  day  nurseries,  including  the  large  industrial 
day  nurseries  in  connection  with  war  industries,  had  to  close 
because  so  many  of  the  children  were  ill  or  were  coming  from 
homes  where  other  members  of  the  family  were  suffering.  In 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns  day  nurseries  were  immediately 
taken  over  for  emergency  shelter  work,  and  have  rendered 
very  good  service  in  this  connection. 

The  number  of  deaths  throughout  the  state  in  the  age 
group  of  twenty  to  thirty  means  many  broken  homes.  Pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  throughout  the  state  are  receiving 
large  numbers  of  applications  from  families  where  the  mother 
or  father  has  died.  This  means  a  special  task  for  the  chil- 
dren's organizations.  Applications  are  now  coming  for  whole 
families  of  children,  beginning  with  babies  a  few  days  old. 
Because  of  the  many  instances  where  it  is  the  mother  who  has 
died,  foster-care  will  be  necessary.  Deaths  have  been  very 
great  amongst  women  in  confinement. 

The  problem  of  dependency  presented  in  widows'  families 
means  a  vast  increase  of  work  for  the  Division  of  Mother's 
Aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  total  number  of  orphans  and  half-orphans  resulting  from 
the  epidemic,  but  it  is  certainly  not  small.  The  problem  of 
dependency  among  adults  has  already  greatly  increased,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  certainly  through  the  winter;  it  will 
call  for  greatly  enlarged  relief  programs  on  the  part  of  relief 
agencies.  Serious  physical  conditions  in  families  of  dependent 
mothers  will  necessitate  much  higher  standards  in  public  out- 
door relief.  Stories  like  this  are  now  coming  in :  Ten  moth- 
ers or  fathers  dead  in  one  block ;  twelve  applications  in  thirty- 
six  hours  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  from  as  many  widows, 
all  of  whose  husbands  were  under  thirty,  and  leaving  families 
ranging  from  two  to  six  each. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  the  State 
Emergency  Health  Committee,  and  Ida  M.  Cannon,  head  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  state  committee  created  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Problems  to  meet  the  urgent  and  emergent  social  situa- 


tions rapidly  developing  throughout  the  state.  Edith  N.  Bur- 
leigh, superintendent  of  parole  at  the  Lancaster  School  for 
Girls,  is  now  supervising  the  work  of  the  council,  and  has  as 
her  assistants  supervisors  in  each  of  the  eight  health  districts 
who  are  working  in  the  closest  possible  way  with  all  public  of- 
ficials, especially  the  health  officials.  Things  have  developed 
so  rapidly  that  Miss  Burleigh's  office  is  now  in  touch  with 
many  parts  of  the  state  so  far  as  social  needs  are  concerned,  and 
has  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  leading  medical  and  social 
workers  over  the  state  in  the  preparation  of  bulletins  giving 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  social  situation  may  be  met,  and  also 
giving  the  experiences  of  various  communities  in  working  out 
their  own  problems.  The  district  assistants  are  presenting 
invaluable  suggestions,  all  of  which  will  be  assembled  by  Miss 
Burleigh  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested.  This  council 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
within  the  past  week. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  care  of  convalescents  would  be  a 
serious  problem,  public  and  private  agencies  have  made  in- 
ventories of  all  organizations  able  to  receive  discharged  pa- 
tients who  could  not  go  directly  home.  In  Boston,  the  mag- 
nificent St.  John's  Seminary  was  offered  by  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell  as  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  within  three  days  it  was 
receiving  men  patients.  Other  convalescent  homes  through- 
out the  state  have  also  opened  or  been  organized  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  was  for  many  days  a  very  serious 
matter.  Undertakers  were  overworked,  short  of  help,  or  sick 
themselves,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  equipment  as  rap- 
idly as  needed,  so  that  at  times  it  was  found  that  bodies  were 
not  buried  as  promptly  as  health  requirements  made  necessary. 
In  the  North  End  of  Boston  a  hall  was  opened  to  which 
bodies  were  taken  and  kept  until  they  could  be  buried,  the 
bodies  having  been  prepared  in  the  meanwhile.  In  many  in- 
stances families  had  to  dig  graves  for  their  own  dead.  Public 
funerals  were  forbidden. 

The  vaccine  prepared  by  Dr.  Timothy  J.  Leary,  of  Tufts 
Medical  College,  is  now  being  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
careful  study  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Kelley.  Thousands  of  exposed  persons  have  been  in- 
oculated, as  well  as  those  ill  and  convalescing.  It  is  too  soon 
for  the  committee  to  make  a  report,  but  it  will  no  doubt  appear 
in  due  time  in  the  medical  journals. 

The  risks  assumed  by  nurses  in  attendance  is  illustrated  in 
the  statement  made  by  Surgeon-General  William  A.  Brooks, 
of  the  State  Guard,  that  in  one  leading  hospital  70  out  of  250 
nurses  were  stricken.  The  use  of  masks  was  required  in  all 
institutions  where  there  were  sick,  and  was  very  general  on 
the  part  of  those  going  into  the  homes. 

The  Red  Cross,  through  the  office  of  the  New  England 
Division,  James  M.  Jackson,  director,  while  in  no  way  bring- 
ing the  Red  Cross  officially  into  control  of  the  emergency, 
gave  every  help. 

To  date  the  heaviest  responsibilities  and  strain  have  been 
with  the  doctors  and  nurses,  who  in  many  instances  will  feel 
the  effect  of  their  ceaseless  labors  for  months  to  come.  Only 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  pooling  of  medical  re- 
sources, doctors  and  nurses  would  have  given  out  entirely  long 
ago. 

At  this  writing  the  epidemic  is  spreading  in  northern  New 
England — Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont — and  this 
means  a  repetition  of  Massachusetts's  experiences.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  social  workers  are  agreed  that  there  must  be  care- 
ful follow-up  work  for  many  convalescents.  In  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  surveys  are  now  being  made  so  that  actual 
conditions  in  the  home  of  each  sufferer  may  be  known. 
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BOHEMIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
A  REALITY 

E  can't  go  on  with  this  war, 
even  if  we  try,"  a  pessimist 
was  overheard  to  say  the  other  day. 
And  he  was  not  a  pro-German  or  a  de- 
featist either.  "We  can't  go  on  fight- 
ing," he  said,  "because  we  no  longer 
know  who  are  our  friends  and  who  our 
enemies."  He  explained:  "We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  peace  with  Russia ;  but 
every  day  our  newspapers  regale  us  with 
items  such  as  this: 

An  annoying  trench  from  which  a  Bolshe- 
vist pom  pom  had  shelled  our  advanced  posi- 
tions for  a  week  was  taken  today  in  an 
assault    by    American    troops. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  some- 
one in  the  Hungarian  parliament  saying 
— without  being  immediately  shot — 'to 
hell  with  the  Kaiser,'  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  'we  are  friends  of  the  En- 
tente' ;  and  now  comes  the  news  that  the 
flag  of  our  Ally  La  Nation  Tcheque  is 
flying  over  the  castle  of  Prague — accord- 
ing to  my  map  an  Austrian  town — with- 
out apparently  any  battle  having  been 
fought  or  any  blood  having  been  shed." 

"And  last  night,"  joined  in  another, 
"they  have  been  singing  the  Marseillaise 
in  Unter  den  Linden.  But  then  those 
who  did  it  were  jugged." 

However  that  may  be,  this  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  reflects 
pretty  accurately  the  real  confusion  of 
European  politics  at  the  present  moment. 
Certain  facts,  to  be  sure,  stand  out 
prominently;  ?nd  among  these  this  week 
the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  our  valiant  allies,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, have  made  themselves  masters  in 
their  own  house.  Next  week  Prof.  A. 
H.  Miller  will  tell  in  the  Survey  of 
the  Bohemians  in  America  and  their  re- 
lation to  their  country's  emancipation. 

The  successful  uprising  of  the  last 
two  weeks  in  Bohemia  resulted  from 
meetings  called  by  the  Czechoslovak 
council  to  protest  against  the  export  of 
foodstuffs.  A  general  strike  was  called 
and  rapidly  developed  into  revolt.  Ac- 
cording to  Swiss   dispatches,   the   move- 


ment has  spread  to  Moravia,  and  there 
has  been  fighting  at  Brunn,  the  capital, 
at  Skoda  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  large  armament  plants,  and 
other  cities. 

The  official  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Czechoslovak  nation,  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington by  Prof.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  finance 
of  the  provisional  government,  is  dated 
Paris,  October  18.  Most  interesting,  as 
showing  the  spirit  in  which  the  leaders 
of  the  new  government  see  their  demo- 
cratic aims  and  their  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  the  following 
paragraphs : 

We  accept  the  American  principles  as  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson:  the  principles  of 
liberated  mankind,  of  the  actual  equality  of 
nations,  and  of  governments  deriving  all 
their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.    .    .    . 

The  Czechoslovak  nation  shall  be  a  re- 
public. In  constant  endeavor  for  progress, 
it  shall  guarantee  complete  freedom  of  con- 
science, religion  and  science,  literature  and 
art,  speech,  the  press,  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembly and  petition.  The  church  shall  be 
separated  from  the  state.  Our  democracy 
shall  rest  on  universal  suffrage.  Women 
shall  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  men, 
politically,  socially  and  culturally.  The 
rights  of  the  minority  shall  be  safeguarded 
by  proportional  representation.  National  mi- 
norities shall  enjoy  equal  rights.  The  gov- 
ernment shall  be  parliamentary  in  form  and 
shall  recognize  the  principles  of  the  initia- 
tive and  the  referendum.  The  standing  army 
shall  be  replaced  by  militia. 

The  Czechoslovak  nation  will  carry  out 
far-reaching  social  and  economic  reforms. 
The  large  estates  will  be  redeemed  for  home 
colonization.  Patents  of  nobility  will  be 
abolished.  Our  nation  will  assume  its  part 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  pre-war  public  debt. 
The  debts  for  the  war  we  leave  to  those 
who   incurred   them. 

In  its  foreign  policy  the  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion will  accept  its  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  reorganization  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  accepts  fully  the  democratic  and  social 
principle  of  nationality  and  subscribes  to  the 
doctrine  that  all  covenants  and  treaties 
shall  be  entered  into  openly  and  frankly 
without  secret  diplomacy. 

Our  constitution  shall  provide  an  efficient, 
rational  and  just  government  which  shall  ex- 
clude all  special  privileges  and  prohibit  class 
legislation. 


SHALL  WOMEN  WORK 
AT  NIGHT? 

A  CONFERENCE  of  trade  union 
women  representing  ten  interna- 
tional unions  with  women  members,  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  met  in 
Washington  the  other  day  and  adopted 
a  vigorous  resolution  opposing  all  night 
work  for  women,  even  in  factories  with 
government  contracts,  unless  the  need 
for  it  has  been  certified  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  the  secretary  of 
labor  after  investigation  by  the  Woman 
in  Industry  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  meeting  was  the  result  of  many 
requests  that  have  come  to  the  War  De- 
partment from  firms  engaged  in  govern- 
ment work,  for  permission  to  employ 
women  at  night. 

These  requests,  all  of  which  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
investigation,  have  raised  the  whole 
question  of  night  work  in  a  new  way. 
In  eight  states  the  employment  of 
women  at  night  is  prohibited  either  by 
statute  or  by  executive  regulation.  In 
the  other  forty  states  there  are  no  re- 
strictions and  women  are  required  to 
work  at  night  both  upon  government 
work  and  on  private  contracts. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  tremendous  pressure 
for  women  to  go  into  industry  to  take 
the  place  of  men  who  have  been  drafted. 
Many  factories  have  already  reached  the 
point  where  half  of  their  working  force 
is  made  up  of  women,  and  others  will 
soon  reach  this  point.  It  is  obviously 
impracticable,  the  manufacturers  say,  to 
put  all  of  the  men  on  the  night  shift,  for 
that  would  leave  none  but  women  to 
work  in  the  day-time.  Since  workers  at 
strategic  points  possessing  the  highest 
skill  are  almost  invariably  men,  the  fac- 
tories would  be  crippled  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Furthermore,  many  skilled 
men  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  refuse  to  work  at  night.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  consequently,  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  where  condi- 
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tions  of  extreme  necessity  prevail  either 
women  must  be  permitted  to  work  at 
night  or  production  must  be  curtailed, 
and,  they  tell  you,  production  must  not 
be  curtailed. 

Accordingly,  two  conferences  have  re- 
cently been  held  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  first  included  officials  from  the 
labor  departments  of  the  various  states. 
The  problem  was  put  up  to  them  and 
they  agreed  unanimously  that  so  far  as 
government  work  is  concerned,  full 
power  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
women  at  night  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  federal  officials,  both  in  the 
states  where  there  is  statutory  regula- 
tion and  those  where  there  is  no  regu- 
lation. 

The  second  conference  was  that  of 
the  trade  union  women,  mentioned  above. 
After  the  situation  had  been  explained 
to  them  by  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
B.  Wilson,  Felix  Frankfurter,  chairman 
of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  and 
by  Mary  Van  Kleeck  and  Mary  Ander- 
son, director  and  assistant  director  re- 
spectively of  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service,  they  took  the  action  noted 
above.  It  was  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  night  work  for  women  is  undesir- 
able. When,  however,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  production  essential  to  war 
activities  will  be  curtailed  unless  women 
do  work  at  night,  it  was  their  equally 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  justi- 
fied if  properly  controlled.  That  is,  per- 
mission should  be  granted  only  on  request 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
after  full  investigation  by  the  Woman  in 
Industry  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
should  be  limited  to  the  particular  fac- 
tory or  factories  thus  approved. 

The  plan  favored  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson  in  his  address  to 
the  conference  of  Trade  Union  Women. 
Secretary  Wilson  said  in  part: 

The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  and  our 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  have  been  work- 
ing upon  that  question,  and  they  have  evolved 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  method  by  which 
the  federal  government  can  secure  control  of 
the  whole  problem,  the  whole  question  of  the 
employment  of  women  at  night.  And  the 
method  they  propose  to  pursue  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  today  is  the 
great  employer  of  labor,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  government  is  issuing  con- 
tracts for  billions  of  dollars  of  material  that 
requires  the  employment  of  millions  of 
workers.  If  there  can  be  written  into  those 
contracts  a  provision  that  women  shall  not 
be  employed  at  night  until  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  found  that  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  employed  at  night,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  refuses  to  approve  the 
employment  of  women  at  night  until  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  determined 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  then  we  have  control  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  not  only  in  these  states  where 
you  have  laws  preventing  it,  but  in  the  larger 
number  of  states  where  you  have  no  laws 
preventing  it.     And  that  is  the  thought  that 


has  been  worked  out  by  the  Woman  in  In- 
dustry Service  and  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  consulting  with  each  other.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  basically  sound. 

It  is  not  wise  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  a  national  emergency  to  allow 
local  authorities  to  determine  the  necessity  for 
doing  this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  Local 
pressure  becomes  difficult  to  resist,  but  if  you 
have  the  policy  determined  by  a  national 
body  in  a  position  to  see  all  of  the  situation, 
to  know  all  of  the  facts,  to  know  where 
changes  may  take  place  which  may  relieve 
conditions  and  prevent  the  necessity  in  any 
locality;  if  you  have  the  policy  determined 
by  a  national  body  that  has  power  to  enforce 
its  policy,  then  it  is  far  better  than  permitting 
it  to  be  controlled  by  any  local  agency  any- 
where. 

My  judgment  is  that  there  should  be  no 
night  work  for  women  unless  it  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  shall  give  no  approval  to  night 
work  for  women  unless  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  then  I 
shall  not  rest  solely  upon  my  own  judgment 
as  to  the  necessity  for  it.  I  shall  not  give  my 
approval  until  after  my  associates  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  needed  as  a  war 
measure,  and  that  is  the  thought  that  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service. 

Labor  department  officials  take  the 
view  that  this  action  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  standards  for  the 
employment  of  women  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  Secretary  Wilson 
pointed  out,  it  would  give  the  federal 
authorities  power  not  only  to  permit 
night  work  in  the  eight  states  where  there 
is  regulation,  but  to  prevent  it  in  the 
forty  where  it  is  now  permitted.  In- 
vestigations would  be  made  in  the  latter 
case,  just  as  in  the  former,  and  in  both 
cases  night  work  would  be  permitted 
only  if  the  national  emergency  demand- 
ed it  and  only  in  those  factories  that 
conform  to  federal  regulations. 

The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  has 
been  making  investigations  at  a  number 
of  points  to  determine  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  night  work.  One  investi- 
gation recently  made  at  Niagara  Falls, 


THE  QUEEN'S  SCHOOL 
AT  VINCKEN 

From  a  letter  from  a  Red  Cross 
worker  in  Belgium: 

"Flowers  in  profusion  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  sweet  young  life  full 
of  promise  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
death,  and  everything  is  well  done.  A 
bomb  fell  150  meters  from  the  school 
the  other  day.  Shells  have  come  very 
near.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  this 
place  can  come  through  untouched. 
Her  Majesty  has  done  much  and 
dared  much  for  it.  People  who  say 
she  ought  to  move  these  530  children 
away  don't  understand  things.  Many 
of  them  are  children  of  parents  who 
would  not  let  them  go  away  into 
France.  She  took  the  big  responsi- 
bility, and  I  believe  she  will  come 
through  all  right." 


N.  Y.,  was  the  result  of  a  request  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  place 
asking  that  permission  be  granted  to  all 
of  the  factories  there  to  employ  women 
in  the  hours  now  prohibited  under  the 
New  York  law,  10  p.  M.  to  6  a.  m. 
Many  of  the  industries  at  Niagara  Falls 
are  especially  hazardous,  so  it  was  de- 
cided to  include  that  locality  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  dangerous  trades  now  be- 
ing conducted.  The  work  was  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service,  the  War  Department,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  investigators  assigned  to  the 
work  have  not  yet  completed  their  re- 
port. It  is  known,  however,  that  in 
some  of  the  factories  at  Niagara  Falls 
they  found  conditions  which  made  them 
unfit  places  for  women  to  work  at  any 
any  time,  either  day  or  night,  and  in 
most  of  the  factories  it  was  found  that 
changes  would  be  desirable.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  employers  and  that  im- 
provements are  on  the  way. 

That  women  who  work  have  not  re- 
ceived all  the  consideration  that  is  due 
them  was  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  to 
the  conference  of  trade  union  women 
which  met  in  Washington  recently  at 
the  call  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  They  adopted  resolutions  fav- 
oring the  appointment  of  two  women  to 
serve  on  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  favoring  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  on  all  wage  boards.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was 
re-affirmed  and,  in  another  resolution 
the  conference  declared  that  wages  for 
women  should  be  fixed  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  men.  The  War  Labor 
Board,  it  was  pointed  out,  has  assumed 
in  fixing  wages  for  men  that  the  aver- 
age man  is  the  head  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  five  persons.  The  conference 
declared  that  the  same  assumption  should 
apply  in  the  case  of  women. 

Another  resolution  demanded  for 
women  the  same  training  and  oppor- 
tunity that  men  receive.  They  anti- 
cipated after-the-war  competition  for 
jobs  in  the  proposal  that  if  there  is  not 
work  enough  for  both  the  women  and 
the  returned  soldiers,  working  hours 
should  be  reduced  and  both  should  work 
equal  time.  Any  plan,  furthermore,  that 
the  government  may  put  into  effect,  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  disabled  or  pen- 
sioned soldiers  should  apply  equally  to 
women. 

Another  group  of  resolutions  called 
on  the  government  to  "insist"  on  sani- 
tary conditions  in  workshops  and  safety 
provisions  in  hazardous  occupations.  The 
conference  also  endorsed  the  principle  of 
health  insurance  "as  a  means  toward 
health  conservation." 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted  fav- 
oring  changes    in    civil   service   employ- 
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ment  and  the  conference  finally  resolved 
itself  into  a  permanent  advisory  council 
to  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service. 

FEDERAL   COMPENSATION 
AT  PERTH  AMBOY 

IN  our  account  of  the  disaster  in  the 
Gillespie  shell-loading  plant  at  South 
Amboy,  the  Survey  [October  12]  con- 
trasted the  relief  which  could  be  af- 
forded to  the  victims  and  to  the  families 
of  the  killed  under  the  federal  and  state 
compensation  laws,  respectively.  For- 
tunately for  them  the  Gillespie  shell- 
loading  plant  turns  out  to  be  a  United 
States  establishment. 

The  employes  of  the  plant  are 
United  States  employes  and  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  federal  compensa- 
tion act.  The  explosion  occurred  on 
Friday  night.  Saturday  evening  six 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
Employes'  Compensation  Commission 
arrived  in  Perth  Amboy.  Their  mission 
was  to  see  that  the  injured  had  adequate 
care;  to  see  that  the  dead  had  decent 
burial ;  to  disseminate  information  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  relatives 
of  the  dead  and  to  inform  the  injured 
of  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled under  the  United  States  compen- 
sation act;  to  secure  from  the  sur- 
vivors all  possible  information  as  to  the 
employes  at  work  in  building  611  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion ;  and  to  secure 
all  possible  information  regarding  the 
dead  and  their  surviving  dependents. 

Some  of  the  injured  had  been  sent  to 
the  Perth  Amboy  City  Hospital.  Others, 
in  the  excitement,  had  been  sent  to  va- 
rious towns  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles.  The  dead,  that  is,  the  few  that 
had  been  removed  from  the  ruins,  had 
been  taken  to  various  undertaking  estab- 
lishments in  Perth  Amboy  and  South 
Amboy.  The  families  of  the  injured 
and  the  surviving  dependents  of  the  dead 
were  widely  scattered  and  their  where- 
abouts in  most  cases  unknown.  Many 
of  these  families  had  lived  in  South  Am- 
boy and  neighboring  towns.  Some  lived 
in  other  states.  Perth  Amboy  was  the 
center  for  relief  measures. 

The  representatives  of  the  compensa- 
tion commission  opened  headquarters  in 
the  City  Hall  at  Perth  Amboy.  Certain 
ones  of  the  party  were  given  the  task  of 
making  a  systematic  search  of  the  towns 
and  cities  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
looking  for  surviving  injured  employes, 
visiting  particularly  the  hospitals  and 
running  down  all  clues.  Visits  were 
made  to  all  the  undertaking  establish- 
ments in  South  Amboy  and  Perth  Am- 
boy and  arrangements  made  to  have  all 
the  bodies  of  those  killed  at  the  explo- 
sion taken  to  two  undertaking  establish- 
ments at  South  Amboy.  This  was  for 
the  convenience  of  the  relatives  desiring 
to  identify  the  dead.  Arrangements  were 
made  with   undertakers   for   the   burial 
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THE  BONDS  ARE  LOOSENING 


As  the  Allied  armies  push  back  the  invaders,  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium follows  at  their  heels.     It  announces  that  food,  clothing  and  shelter  have 
been  arranged  for  the  250,000  civilians  freed  up  to  October  16. 


of  the  dead,  identified  and  unidentified. 
Signs  were  posted  instructing  persons 
desiring  information  of  those  employed 
at  the  plant  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion and  of  the  injured  and  dead  to  go  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at 
the  City  Hall.  There,  they  were  not 
only  given  all  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  representatives  of  the 
commission  but  the  commission  obtained 
from  them  all  the  information  it  could 
regarding  the  employes  for  the  purpose 
of  substantiating  future  claims. 

The  injured,  wherever  found,  were 
not  only  instructed  as  to  the  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  com- 
pensation act  and  assured  that  the  com- 
mission would  see  to  their  medical  and 
hospital  treatment  but  the  commission 
secured  from  them  all  possible  informa- 
tion regarding  other  employes  who  were 
or  might  have  been  injured  or  killed. 
All  this  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  existing  record  of  the 
employes  actually  at  work  in  building 
611  at  the  time  of  the  original  explosion. 
The  commission's  representatives  were 
at  Perth  Amboy  and  vicinity  from  the 
evening  of  October  5  to  October  1 1  and 
three  of  them  a  week  later  were  still 
out  looking  up  the  survivors. 


"WAR  POWER"  TO  RESTRICT 
CHILD   LABOR 

THE  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  five  to  three  to  report 
the  Keating  federal  child  labor  bill  fa- 
vorably. This  bill  is  based  upon  the 
"war  power"  of  Congress.  It  exactly 
embodies  the  standards  of  the  former 
federal  child  labor  law  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  continue  in  effect  for 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war 
[see  the  Survey  for  September  7,  page 
642]. 

The  minority  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  declares  that  the  federal 
war  power,  on  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill  rests,  is  non-existent. 
This  contention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
President  Wilson  has  endorsed  the  bill, 
is  expected  to  meet  vigorous  opposition. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
which,  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  drew  the  bill,  answers  the 
contention  as  follows: 

The  war  power  may  be  vague,  but  it  is 
actual  and  effective,  as  shown  by  a  long  list 
of  legislative  and  executive  acts  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  morale  and  efficiency.  Judg- 
ing  by   conscription,   food    and    fuel    control, 
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the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines,  and  so  on,  it  hardly  seems  that 
the   federal   war  power  is  non-existent. 

The  federal  war  power  is  the  federal 
power  in  wartime.  Its  exercise  is  accepted 
by  the  people  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Keating  bill  is  a  war  measure,  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  situation  which  has 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  war.  It  is 
further  designed  to  conserve  the  man-power 
of  the  nation.  Children  under  sixteen  are  not 
far  from  the  age  of  compulsory  military 
service.  Rejections  from  the  national  army 
have  already  shown  the  national  need  of 
letting  children  have  a  proper  chance  for 
physical    development. 

Objection  to  the  bill  is  raised  on  the  ground 
that  the  war  will  soon  be  over.  Who  knows 
when  the  war  will  be  over?  Congress  does 
not  know  and  does  not  need  to  know  when 
the  war  will  end  in  order  to  pass  war  meas- 
ures. Congress  did  not  know  or  need  to 
know  when  it  passed  the  recent  selective 
service  act. 

President  Wilson,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
German  request  for  an  armistice,  reaffirmed 
his  approval  of  the  Keating  bill. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that  the 
managers  of  the  Boys'  Earn  and  Give 
Division  of  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  have  es- 
tablished protective  standards  set  forth 
in  the  following  preliminary  instructions 
to  leaders  of  the  "victory  boys:" 

Leaders  are  urged  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  and  carefully  observe  federal 
and  state  laws  and  municipal  regulations 
which  govern  child  labor.  They  are  also 
cautioned  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  promote 
no  work  which  will  interfere  with  the  boys' 
school  work  or  in  any  way  undermine  their 
physical  health  or  moral  character. 

Solicitation  of  money  or  pledges  is  not 
earning.  One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the 
Boys'  Division  of  the  campaign  is  the  de- 
velopment of  character  through  sacrifice.  It 
is  clear  that  this  purpose  would  be  defeated 
if  boys  solicited  money  rather  than  earned 
it.  .  .  .  Boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect money  on  the  streets,  in  theaters,  or  in 
other   public  places. 

It  is  further  stated  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  child-labor  standards  in  a 
given  state,  "regular  work"  by  "victory 
boys"  would  best  be  confined  to  boys 
over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Evidence  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
child  labor,  due  to  the  war,  says  a 
statement  issued  by  the  committee,  is 
accumulating  daily.  The  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  been  conducting  in- 
vestigations in  typical  industrial  and 
commercial  centers.  In  Wilmington, 
Del.,  the  bureau  announces,  61  per  cent 
more  children  have  taken  out  working 
permits  than  last  year.  From  Massa- 
chusetts, says  the  committee's  statement, 
reports  have  come  to  the  bureau  of  thou- 
sands of  children  leaving  school — in 
some  localities  twice  as  many  as  in  nor- 
mal times.  The  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  says  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  industrial  accidents 
to  children  illegally  employed  are  com- 
ing to  their  attention  under  the  work- 
men's  compensation    law.      The    causes 


of  wartime  child  labor,  says  the  com- 
mittee, are  "principally  the  lure  of  high 
wages,  the  indifference  or  avariciousness 
of  parents,  lax  enforcement  of  child- 
labor  and  compulsory-education  laws 
(where  there  are  good  laws),  and  the 
fact  that  employers  are  appealing  to 
children  and  parents  in  the  glamorous 
language  of  patriotism,  and  are  widely 
advertising  the  supposed  labor  shortage." 

A     CAMPAIGN     FOR     THE 
STUDY  OF  WAR  ISSUES 

TWO  tendencies  have  coincided  of 
late  to  make  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  stakes  of  the  war  and  of 
the  American  war  aims  an  educational 
task  of  immediate  urgency.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  government  has  recognized 
that  to  get  the  utmost  popular  support 
for  its  war  program  it  must  have  behind 
it  intelligent,  i.  e.  well-informed,  pub- 
lic opinion.  On  the  other,  there  is  re- 
ported from  many  parts  of  the  country 
a  deep  and  earnest  desire  for  informa- 
tion on  questions  of  history,  international 
relationships  and  economics  as  affected 
by  world  trade  which  is  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon  and  which  existing  educa- 
tional institutions  have  not  generally  un- 
dertaken to  satisfy. 

Lecturers,  prepared  for  the  usual 
passive  if  not  somnolent  reception  of 
facts  concerning  foreign  affairs,  lately 
have  found  themselves  subjected  to  cross- 
fires of  such  questions  as  these:  Who 
are  the  Jugo-Slavs?  What  does  Presi- 
dent Wilson  mean  by  "self-determina- 
tion?" Why  are  the  Germans  so  ex- 
cited about  "freedom  of  the  seas?"  Are 
the  mines  of  Lorraine  essential  to  Ger- 
man industry?  Is  a  league  of  nations 
the  same  thing  as  a  world  state?  Have 
all  the  Allies  accepted  the  fourteen  points 
of  President  Wilson's  war  aims  declara- 
tion, or  on  what  points  do  they  differ? 
What  is  Japan  fighting  for?  These  are 
questions  not  easy  to  answer,  but  they 
show  a  breadth  of  interest  that  did  not 
formerly  exist. 

The  government  already  has  taken 
steps  to  encourage  and  organize  the 
study  of  some  of  these  issues.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  had  in  September  a  Czecho- 
slovak week  when  speakers  up  and 
down  the  country  explained  on  behalf 
of  the  government  why  the  sovereignty 
of  that  nation  had  been  recognized  al- 
though at  the  time  its  territory  was  un- 
defined and  its  de  facto  government 
without  a  permanent  seat.  Thus,  defi- 
nite instruction  in  America's  war  aims 
and  in  the  principal  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  has  been  made  part  of  the  com- 
pulsory course  of  study  for  the  military 
training  given  at  the  colleges  and  officers' 
training  camps. 

A  little  conference  of  educators  and 
other  interested  men  and  women  recently 
met  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills  to  con- 
sider what  further  steps  could  be  taken 


to  meet  by  voluntary  effort  and  organi- 
zation the  manifest  demand  for  serious 
study  of  the  war  issues  and  to  make  that 
study  the  beginning  of  a  well  thought- 
out  national  system  of  education  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  generally.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  that  confer- 
ence by  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
of  Columbia  University: 

.  .  .  The  overwhelming  catastrophe  of 
the  world  war  and  the  heavy  personal  sacri- 
fices that  it  has  entailed  have  brought  home 
to  millions  the  importance  of  governmental 
problems  of  social  and  economic  reform  and 
the  vital  relations  of  the  nations  to  one  an- 
other. The  war  has  begun  a  process  of  pop- 
ular education  by  rousing  an  unprecedented 
eagerness  to  find  some  solution  for  the  press- 
ing evils  which  beset  mankind.  The  ques- 
tion is  being  asked  on  all  sides,  What  shall 
we  do  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tages from  the  incalculable  outlay  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  our  people  are  manfully 
facing  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  safer  and 
better  world? 

The  responsibilities  of  democracy  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  war  and  by 
the  urgent  need  of  reconstruction  which  will 
follow  it.  Never  before  has  it  been  so  es- 
sential for  the  people  to  be  in  a  position  to 
select  capable  and  high-minded  leaders  and 
to  follow  their  guidance  intelligently.  Our 
popular  education,  excellent  as  it  may  have 
been  in  various  ways,  has  not  hitherto  dealt 
with  current  issues,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  to  help  our  people  get  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  form  their  opin- 
ions upon  important  questions  and  to  choose 
the  proper  men  to  act  as  their  representa- 
tives. 

With  a  view  to  rousing  a  sense  of  civic 
obligation,  cultivating  a  general  desire  to 
learn  the  facts  about  important  governmental 
problems  and  a  disposition  to  discuss  public 
questions  in  an  intelligent  spirit,  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  influence  of  party  bias  and 
class  interest,  the  conference  has  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  organization  to  promote  the  study 
of  these  questions. 

Without  waiting  for  the  formation 
of  a  representative  national  committee, 
thus  saving  precious  time,  the  conference 
asked  the  convener,  Prof.  H.  W.  Rolfe, 
formerly  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  originally  conceived  the  idea 
and  tried  out  methods  of  advancing  the 
study  of  current  issues  in  California,  to 
organize  on  its  behalf  an  intensive  edu- 
cational campaign  in  one  district  so  that 
it  should  be  possible  in  two  or  three 
months  to  know  definitely  whether  the 
methods  proposed  really  answer  the 
need — whether  they  satisfy  the  quest  for 
information,  stimulate  the  desire  for 
further  study  and  arouse  sufficient  in- 
terest to  create  from  local  resources  and 
initiative  a  system  of  popular  education 
in  current  public  issues  that  will  be  self- 
supporting  and  self-perpetuating. 

A  first  course  of  study  will  begin  on 
October  27  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  G.  Hill, 
librarian  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
other  well  known  men  taking  part.  A 
more  elaborate  plan  is  in  preparation  for 
the  Connecticut  Valley  where  some  in- 
terest in  the  proposal  has  already  shown 
itself  and  a  number  of  colleges,  schools, 
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newspapers  and  other  organizations  have 
promised  their  active  aid.  Operations 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  scheduled  to 
begin  in  January,  and  the  effort  will 
radiate  also  from  Northampton  into  the 
surrounding  rural  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  that  region. 

During  the  period  of  try-out,  as  many 
parallel  lecture  courses  as  possible  will 
be  given  by  competent  instructors,  usu- 
ally to  existing  groups,  large  and  small, 
that  desire  to  take  part  in  the  study 
plan.  The  lectures  will  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  discussion,  leading  up,  perhaps, 
in  some  places  to  a  town  forum  for  com- 
mon counsel  on  the  issues  of  greatest 
immediate  moment  for  all  citizens. 

From  the  outset,  Professor  Rolfe  has 
the  cooperation  of  a  board  of  some  of 
America's  ablest  educators  who,  with 
the  lecturers,  will  form  the  "faculty"  of 
the  enterprise.  A  number  of  community 
organizers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  intimated  their  intention  of 
coming  to  Massachusetts  to  study  the 
project  in  all  its  bearings  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  branch  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional organization  in  their  own  towns. 

THE    SOCIAL    EFFECT    OF 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

A  BILL  passed  by  the  Senate  to 
leave  the  clocks  and  watches  of 
the  American  people  indefinitely  an  hour 
in  advance  of  real  time  has  been  with- 
drawn when  it  was  found  that  there  was 
little  support  for  it  in  the  country,  least 
at  all  from  people  who  had  been  most 
zealous  last  winter  to  get  the  daylight- 
saving  measure  on  the  statute  book. 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  former  borough 
president  of  Manhattan,  and  president 
of  the  National  Daylight  Saving  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  letter  to  the  Survey,  says: 

The  great  blessing  of  summer  daylight 
saving  will  be  turned  into  a  loss  by  con- 
tinuing during  the  winter  a  plan  applicable 
only  to  the  long  summer  days.  In  winter 
we  shall  arise  in  the  dark  if  the  clock  is  not 
turned  back  and  shall  consume  artificial 
light  and  coal,  beside  undergoing  the  other 
discomforts  of  darkness.  .  .  .  The  move- 
ment which  has  been  so  beneficial  will  be 
seriously  threatened  by  its  extension  into  the 
ridiculous.  .  .  .  We  have  no  precedent  or 
experience  upon  which  to  base  this  attempt 
to  save  daylight  before  daylight. 

Frederic  Almy,  secretary  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  remarks  on  this  proposal: 

If  the  change  is  perpetual  instead  of  sea- 
sonal, society  will  soon  get  back  to  its  old 
habits. 

Anyhow,  the  daylight-saving  measure 
automatically  expires  tomorrow;  and  the 
question  of  interest  now  is  whether  its 
effects  have  been  beneficial  enough  to 
warrant  a  repetition  of  it  next  year — 
or,  perhaps,  every  year  by  passing  Sena- 
tor Calder's  bill  to  the  effect  that  with- 
out fresh  legislation  we  cheat  Father 
Time  of  an  hour  every  last  Sunday  in 
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March  and  give  it  back  to  him  every 
last  Sunday  in  October.  While  no  ex- 
haustive answer  to  that  question  is  pos- 
sible after  the  first  year's  experiment, 
there  is  already  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  results  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  decidedly  desirable. 

The  enormous  increase  in  home  gar- 
dening this  year  as  compared  with  last 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Sur- 
vey; by  several  correspondents  and  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission,  it 
is  directly  attributed  to  the  extra  hour 
of  daylight  available  for  that  purpose 
after  the  day's  work  in  factory  and  of- 
fice. Of  the  effect  on  health  it  is  least 
possible  to  secure  concrete  evidence ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  only  possible  serious 
danger  anticipated  by  some  people — that 
the  number  of  hours  given  to  sleep 
would  be  curtailed  for  many  children — 
has  not  materialized  noticeably.  So  far 
as  public  recreation  is  concerned,  special 
steps  were  taken  in  some  communities 
to  send  the  children  home  at  a  reason- 
able hour. 

Senator  Calder  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  daylight-saving 
scheme  saved  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  $60,000  in  their  gas  bills — 
a  national  saving  of  $8,000,000,  if  the 
same  proportion  applies  for  the  whole 
country.  He  believes  that  at  least  a 
million  tons  of  coal  have  been  saved — ■ 
and  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion says  it  is  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons.  These  estimates  are  based  on  in- 
vestigations made  in  St.  Louis  and  on  the 
experience  in  France. 

The  best  effect,  to  judge  from  the  re- 
plies received  to  an  inquiry,  has  been  on 
adult  recreation  and  .health.  "Our  parks 
and  our  automobiles  were  never  so  much 
used,"  writes  Mr.  Almy.  The  super- 
visor of  playgrounds  in  a  New  Jersey 
city  says  the  chief  effect  has  been  that 
the  younger  working  people  have  played 
tennis  and  baseball  during  the  long  eve- 
nings. The  playgrounds  have  remained 
open  until  nine  o'clock  and  were  in  con- 
stant use.  Similarly,  the  recreation  sec- 
retary of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  reports 
that  the  playgrounds  were  open  for 
working  boy9  and  men  from  seven  until 
dark,  younger  children  being  sent  home 


at  seven  so  that  they  would  get  their  re- 
quired hours  of  sleep. 

In  a  suburban  community,  probably 
typical  of  many,  playgrounds  for  small 
children  were  kept  open  an  hour  longer 
than  in  previous  years,  until  six  o'clock. 
"This  has  enabled  the  parents  i  returning 
from  the  city  to  stop  and  observe  the 
playground  work  and  has  caused  in- 
creased interest  in  the  children's  play- 
ground." 

"The  moral  condition  among  the 
boys  and  girls  is  easier  to  regulate  with 
this  extra  hour  of  daylight,"  says  Lula 
Morton,  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
She  also  observed  many  parents  sitting 
on  the  curb  stones  watching  the  children 
play. 

In  a  number  of  towns  "twilight"  or 
"sunset"  leagues  have  been  organized  for 
grown-ups,  after  a  plan  originated  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  now  adopted  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  idea  is  described  as  follows: 

There  are  teams  galore  representing  the 
different  factories,  the  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  etc.  A  schedule  is  arranged,  and 
every  night  from  the  fifteenth  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  October  when  the  six  o'clock 
whistles  blow,  everyone  makes  a  bee  line  for 
the  ball  field.  This  big  play  field  is  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  not  more  than  five 
minutes  from  the  very  center.  In  addition 
to  the  children's  playground,  a  lot  of  tennis 
courts  and  the  diamond,  there  are  one  or  two 
practice  diamonds.  The  athletic  field  is  kept 
in  order  by  the  money  taken  in  at  the  games. 
No  admittance  fee  is  charged,  but  the  hat  is 
passed  and  people  may  or  may  not  drop  in 
a  few  cents,  just  as  they  see  fit.  Several 
years  ago  from  these  voluntary  contributions 
a  splendid  big  concrete  grandstand,  with 
dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths  underneath, 
was  built.  There  is  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
people. 

C.  F.  Weller,  Chicago,  associate  sec- 
retary of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  says: 

Not  only  recreation  in  the  recognized  sense 
but  a  general  feeling  of  freedom  of  life,  of 
neighborliness,  of  time  in  which  to  visit  with 
the  home  folks,  to  walk  about  the  neighbor- 
hood and  to  invite  one's  soul  through  the 
congenial  exercise  of  leisure,  have  been  pro- 
moted by  daylight  saving.  This  increase  of 
informal  personal  recreation  has  been  more 
important  even  than  the  increase  of  specific 
public  provision  for  outdoor  recreation — al- 
though that  has  been  considerable. 
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Book  Reviews 


Social  Insurance  in  the  United  States 

By    Gurdon    Ransom    Miller.     A.    C.    Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.     136  pp.     Price  $.60;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $.65. 

That  social  insurance  is  a  permanent  de- 
parture from  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  so- 
ciety, and  "places  emphasis  on  definite  pur- 
poseful effort  to  accelerate  social  advance"  is 
Dean  Miller's  keynote  in  this  brisk  little  book. 
Among  the  general  benefits  directly  to  be  ex- 
pected are  included  education  of  employers 
and  employes  on  safety  and  health,  publicity, 
development  of  thrift  and  of  insurance,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  those 
living  in  the  lowest  economic  strata.  Some- 
what more  speculative  consequences  are  the 
reduction  of  overwork  and  of  child  labor, 
certification  of  workers,  more  attention  to  the 
fitness  of  the  employe  for  his  service,  and  a 
large  increase  in  vocational  training.  Social 
insurance,  in  short,  is  presented  as  a  whole- 
hearted, large-scale  "assurance  of  efficiency," 
national  as  well  as  personal. 

The  status  and  prospects  of  the  various 
types  of  social  insurance  in  the  United  States 
are  taken  up  in  successive  interesting  chap- 
ters. Workmen's  compensation  has  rapidly 
spread  over  the  large  majority  of  states,  and 
the  commission  plan  of  administering  it  is 
growing  in  favor.  Our  former  ignorance  on 
the  prevalence  of  work-accidents  is  justly  de- 
scribed as  a  "positive  indictment  of  the  moral 
sense  of  the  American  people,"  and  their  ap- 
parent increase  is  largely  ascribed  to  better 
reporting  in  more  industries  and  in  wider 
areas.  Important  as  is  the  function  of  sup- 
porting injured  workmen  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  left  by  25,000  occupational  fa- 
talities yearly,  "compensation  laws  are  the 
greatest  incentive  to  prevention  ever  evolved 
in  the  history  of  industry." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker,  dis- 
ability from  sickness  and  from  accident  are 
considered  identical.  Indemnity  for  both 
should,  therefore,  exist;  in  fact,  thinks  Dean 
Miller,  since  the  employe  knows  less  about 
hazards  to  health  than  about  those  to  limb, 
he  is  morally  more  entitled  to  compensation 
against  the  former  than  against  the  latter. 
Moreover,  "there  probably  is  no  industry  that 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  some 
degree  of  sickness."  The  decreased  expect- 
ancy of  life  among  the  adult  American  in- 
dustrial population  is  cited  as  showing  the 
need  for  corrective  measures.  Growth  of 
health  insurance  in  Europe  and  developments 
in  America  are  briefly  outlined,  and  the  au- 
thor takes  the  stand  that  "health  insurance, 
once  accepted  in  principle  and  instituted  in 
practice,  becomes  a  continuous  social  force 
for  the  general  betterment  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  all   working  people." 

Unemployment  data  are  discussed  at 
length,  with  much  attention  to  the  various 
factors  in  the  problem.  The  conclusion  that 
"no  complete  solution  of  the  problem  is  either 
possible  or  desirable,"  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily hopeless,  but  it  paves  the  way  for  the 
proposal  that  insurance  be  utilized,  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  sickness  and  industrial  ac- 
cidents to  fend  off  the  worst  of  the  financial 
distress. 

With  regard  to  old  age,  many  data  on  its 
relation  to  dependency  are  given,  together 
with  a  rapid  survey  of  various  proposed 
plans  for  relief.  On  the  whole  the  author 
inclines  to  contributory  old  age  insurance 
rather  than  to  "straight  pensions." 

Full  tribute  is  given  to  pioneer  organiza- 


tions, such  as  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  which  have  stood  from  the 
beginning  behind  the  American  movement 
for  adequate  social  insurance  legislation.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  forms  a  valuable 
introduction  to  a  subject  which  it  will  stimu- 
late many  to  pursue  further.  Its  helpfulness 
would  have  been  enhanced  by  its  having  been 
brought  a  little  closer  to  date  before  publi- 
cation. 

Solon  De  Leon. 
< 
Women  as  Sex  Vendors 

By  R.   B.  Tobias    and    Mary    E.    Marcy. 

Charles    H.    Kerr    &    Co.      59    pp.     Price 

$.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.54. 

To  refute  the  half-truths  which  appear  in 
this  bit  of  propagandist  literature  would  oc- 
cupy space  out  of  proportion  to  the  merits 
of  the  work.  The  thesis  of  the  authors  is 
that  women  are  conservative  because  as  a 
sex  they  "occupy  a  position  similar  to  the 
petty  shopkeeper"  in  that  "they  possess  a 
commodity  to  sell  or  to  barter"  (sex  grati- 
fication), besides  their  laboring  power.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  there  is  no  ade- 
quate fact  basis  offered  to  support  their 
thesis,  but  instead,  frequently,  assertions  are 
made,  not  only  unsubstantiated  by  fact  but 
in  some  instances  contrary  to  the  latest  re- 
sults of  science.  The  authors,  suffering  from 
the  myopia  of  all  followers  of  panaceas, 
have  attempted  to  reduce  to  a  simple  for- 
mula some  of  the  most  complex  questions  in 
the  realm  of  social  science.  Their  efforts 
were  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Frank  D.  Watson. 

The  Near  East  from  Within 

Anonymous.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     265  pp. 

Price  $5 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.12. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  book.  After 
one  reads  a  few  pages  he  wonders  whether 
the  author  is  a  fakir  or  whether  he  has  an 
acquaintance  with  diplomacy  and  intrigue  in 
the  Near  East  more  intimate  and  exact  than 
any  other  writer  has  evinced  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  war.  Before  one  has 
gone  through  many  chapters,  however,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  writer  is  relating  what 
has  actually  happened,  and,  in  so  far  as  he 
indulges  in  conclusions,  speaks  the  truth. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  to  have  this 
man  who  served  William  II  as  political 
agent  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy,  and  thus  reveal 
a  whole  volume  of  evidence  touching  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  war. 

While  pretending  to  be  a  lover  of  peace, 
the  Kaiser  was  ever  getting  ready  for  war, 
and  was  constantly  intriguing  and  bargain- 
ing with  the  lesser  sovereigns.  The  author 
was  sent  upon  difficult  political  errands  to 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and  was  brought 
in  close  contact  with  Enver  Bey  long  before 
he  reached  his  high  post.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Kaiser,  in  his  far-sighted  scheme  for  the 
control  of  the  Near  East,  including  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  had  no  easy  task,  but  he  per- 
sistently pursued  it  with  tireless  vigilance. 
He  was  ready  to  corrupt  anyone  who  stood  in 
his  way;  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent  in 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  evidence  of  this. 
He  was  not  always  successful.  He  pretended 
to  restrain  the  Balkan  states  from  attacking 
Turkey  in  1912,  but  in  reality  played  his 
cards  in  favor  of  their  doing  so. 

The  Bulgarian  debacle  in  the  second  war 
was  a  grave  disappointment.  He  labored  to 
keep   Russia   unreconciled    to    Bulgaria    and 


even    wanted    to    separate  her  from   Serbia. 

All  that  this  unknown  diplomat  re- 
lates of  his  visit  to  King  Carol  of  Ru- 
mania, King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  coincides  so  com- 
pletely with  what  we  know  of  those  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  ends  which  he  desired 
to  gain.  He  speaks  most  interestingly  of 
Princess  Clementine,  King  George  of  Greece, 
and  Crown  Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  who 
lately  has  been  elevated  to  the  throne.  He 
discusses  Ferdinand's  character,  some  will 
think,  with  too  much  leniency;  but  the  fact 
that  he  has  now  returned  to  his  botanical 
studies  may  gain  him  some   sympathy. 

There  has  always  hung  around  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  a  fearful  mystery.  The  author  of 
this  work  affirms  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
archduke  with  the  Kaiser  only  a  month  be- 
fore his  death  a  serious  controversy  arose, 
and  they  separated  with  the  bitterest  senti- 
ments towards  each  other.  It  is  possible  that 
this  throws  a  little  light  upon  the  murder 
of  the  archduke  and  the  Archduchess  Isabella. 

The  book  is  not  a  history,  neither  is  it  a 
record  of  diplomacy.  It  is  a  story  of  intrigue 
the  agent  of  which  is  so  revolted  at  the  part 
which  he  had  to  take  that  he  has  decided 
to  tell  what  he  knows,  feeling  that  this  is 
due  to  an  outraged  world. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

Girls'  Clubs 

By  Helen  J.  Ferris.     E.  P.   Dutton   &   Co. 

383  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.12. 

This  manual  for  workers  contains  useful 
and  helpful  knowledge  gained  by  Miss  Ferris 
through  years  of  experience  in  girls'  club 
work.  Starting  with  an  eloquent  statement 
in  regard  to  the  opportunity  and  the  task, 
she  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  club-leadership  and  then  for  club- 
membership.  The  value,  the  extent  and  the 
method  of  organization;  the  planning  of  a 
program;  an  outline  of  activities  that  inter- 
est girls;  the  question  of  how  and  when  to 
introduce  classes  and  courses  of  instruction, 
and  of  how  to  relate  the  club's  activity  to 
that  of  the  community  and  country  are  all 
dealt   with. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  club  in  the  out- 
of-doors,  another  that  tells  what  the  club 
should  mean  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
girl.  There  are  chapters  summing  up  the 
little  things  that  count  in  club  life,  methods 
of  keeping  up  the  interest,  and  finally,  a 
resume  of  girls'  club  work  in  war-time  "over 
there"  and  "over  here."  . 

The  book  is  interestingly  illustrated  and 
tells  specifically  about  all  types  of  clubs. 
The  appendix  with  its  excellent  bibliography 
and  sample  constitutions  is  particularly  help- 
ful. The  whole  book,  in  fact,  should  be  use- 
ful both  for  the  experienced  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced worker,  but  the  latter  should  per- 
haps be  warned  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  wealth  of  suggestions.  There  is  repeti- 
tion, often  helpful ;  but  to  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  work  much  of  it  is  such 
an  old  story  that  she  may  wish  the  author 
had  taken  the  time  to  be  brief. 

Mary  Shupp. 

Home   and  Community  Hygiene 

By  Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.     J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     428  pp.     118  illustrations.     Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
How   to   live?     To   know   this   is    the    aim 
and  purpose  of  all  education  and  all  educa- 
tional   institutions.      The    cloak    of    mystery 
which   was   once  wrapped    about   the    art  of 
right  living  is  at  present  being  discarded  by 
the    physicians    and    the    hygienists.     To    in- 
crease the  knowledge  of  the  public  in  public 
health  matters   is   now  the   aim  of  all   sani- 
tarians   and    health    administrators. 

As  Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  rightly  says  in 
his  introduction  to  the  book,  "The  physician 
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of  today  takes  both  patient  and  public  into 
his  confidence  and,  so  far  as  possible,  secures 
their  intelligent  aid  and  cooperation  in  the 
difficult  task  of  repairing  the  ravages  of 
disease." 

You  can't  make  people  clean  by  law,  or 
healthy  by  compulsion.  Unless  the  coopera- 
tion and  intelligent  assistance  of  the  public 
is  gained  in  health  matters,  all  health  rules 
and  regulations,  sanitary  codes  and  legisla- 
tion are  futile,  and  to  no  purpose. 

Professor  Broadhurst's  new  manual  of 
Home  and  Community  Hygiene  is  one  of  the 
books,  of  which  so  many  have  been  written 
lately,  to  gain  that  cooperation.  The  dis- 
tinction of  this  book,  however,  is  that  it  is 
comprehensive  as  well  as  authoritative,  well 
planned  and  executed,  scientific,  and  well 
written.  It  is  full  of  technical  knowledge, 
but  written  in  a  popular  and  illuminating 
language. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  twenty-six 
chapters  of  the  book  are  many  and  varied: 
Bacteria  and  micro-organisms,  food,  milk, 
water,  air,  ventilation,  disinfection,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  disease.  Tests  for  dis- 
ease, tuberculosis,  and  infective  diseases  are 
treated  in  separate  chapters.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  home  summer  camps, 
schools,  infant  welfare,  and  to  military,  rural 
and  urban  hygiene.  The  subjects  of  vital 
statistics,  health  education,  and  health  ad- 
ministration are  also  well  taken  care  of. 

In  a  book  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  like 
the  present  manual,  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
subjects  must  be  much  curtailed  in  their 
treatment.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  important 
subject  of  industrial  and  occupational  hy- 
giene is  given  but  four  pages,  and  only  a 
half  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  tuberculosis. 

There  are  118  illustrations,  a  glossary  and 
an  appendix.  The  book  is  the  finest  of  those 
published  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  for  the 
general  reader  and  ought  to  be  in  the  home 
library  of  every  intelligent  family. 

G.   M.   P. 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
•without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
109). 

President  Wilson  and  His  Critics.  Re- 
printed from  Boston  Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

President  Wilson's  War  Mind.  By  Prof. 
L.  P.  Jacks,  editor,  the  Hibbert  Journal, 
Oxford,  England. 

The  Challenge  of  the  City.  Based  on  a 
sermon  preached  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  February  3,  1918.  The 
Challenge  of  the  Country.  By  Frank 
Monroe  Crouch,  Executive  Secretary,  The 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  281  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  War  Garden  Guyed.  The  National 
War  Garden  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Social  Work  as  a  Profession  in  Los  An- 
geles. By  Mary  Chafee.  Studies  in  So- 
ciology. Vol.  III.,  No.  1.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Sociological  Society,  University  of 
Southern  California.  University  of  South- 
ern California  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Outline  Studies  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Reconstruction  Period.  Prepared  by  a 
special  committee.  Association  Press,  347 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city.     15  cents. 

Espionage  Act  Cases  with  Certain  Others 


Fancy  Table  Linens 

For  Wedding  and 
Christmas  Gifts 


Luncheon  set  of  Italian 
Needle'point  and  Em- 
broidery, made  on  heavy 
hand-woven  Linen.  Set 
consists  of  23-inch  Cen- 
terpiece and  two  dozen 
Doylies. 

$42.50  Set 


Attention  is  invited  to  our  comprehensive  stock  of 
fancy  Linens  from  which  selections  may  be  made 
for  Wedding  and  Holiday  Gifts. 

Practically  every  allied  country  in  Europe  and  Asia 
has  contributed  toward  making  this  collection  com- 
plete. Many  of  these  goods  cannot  be  duplicated, 
regardless  of  price,  when  our  present  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. 


Tea  Cloths,  with  Napkins  to 
match,  in  Irish  and  Maderia  Em- 
broidery, French  and  Italian  Filet, 
Needlepoint,  Cutwork,  Japanese 
Mosaic  work,  Fayal  and  Porto 
Rican  drawn  work,  etc.,  $2.00  to 
275.00. 

Tea  Napkins,  plain  Linen  and 
figured  Damask,  Hemstitched,  also 
Embroidered  and  Trimmed  with 
Lace,  $5.00  to  65.00  doz. 

Luncheon  Sets.  Twenty  -  five 
piece  sets  in  Maderia,  Spanish, 
andChinese  Embroidery, also  Lace, 
Needlepoint  and  Mosaic  openwork, 
$8.50  to  175.00. 


Scarfs.  Sideboard  and  Serving 
Table,  Bureau,  Dressing  Table  and 
Chiffonier  Scarfs  of  every  size  and 
description.  $2.00  to  165.00  each. 

Tray  Cloths,  oval  and  oblong, 
Embroidered,  also  Lace  and  Em- 
broidery, 25c  to  $17.50  each. 

Ljice  Luncheon  and  Dinner 
Cloths,  circular,  72  inch  to  126 
inch  diameter,  or  oblong,  2)^x3 
to  23^x5  yards.     $65.00  to  550.00. 

Centerpieces  in  every  kind  of 
Hand  Needlework,  $1.50  to  125.00 
each. 


We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible  you 
act  on  the  Government's  request  that  you  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  during  October  and  November. 

Our  Christmas  stocks  are  now  complete  in  all 
departments. 


James   McGutcheon    &    Go. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of 
Linens  in  America 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &   33rd    Streets 

New   York 


Reg.     Trade    Mark 
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on  Related  Points.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Walter  Nelles.  National  Civil  Liber- 
ties Bureau,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

School  Patriotism.  Hand  book  for  Teach- 
ers' Patriotic  League  and  Little  Citizens' 
League.  State  Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Child  Welfare  in  War  Time.  Department 
of  Child  Welfare,  University  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Liberty  Loan  Meeting.  Held  at  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  September  27,  1918.  Ad- 
dresses by  President  Wilson  and  Benjamin 
Strong.  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  Second 
Federal   Reserve   District,   New   York  city. 

Statistical  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, SO  Union  square,  New  York  city. 

Community  Schools  for  the  Training  of 
Religious   Leaders.    Joint    Committee    of 


Are  You  a  Supporter  of  the 
Work  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People? 

The  Association 

Leads    in    the    Fight 
against  Lynching. 


Opposes     Race 
crimination. 


Dis- 


Works  for  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities 
for  Colored  Children 
in  all  the  States.  (In 
many  states  school  ap- 
propriations for  Ne- 
groes are  but  a  fraction 
of  those  made  for 
white  children.) 

Demands  "Votes  for 
Men,"  as  well  as  wom- 
en— Black  Men,  who 
are  Disfranchised  in 
certain  States,  despite 
the  Constitution. 

Publishes  THE 
CRISIS,  a  record  of 
the  darker  races  (circ. 
80,000). 

Negroes  are  loyal  to  America. 
America  must  be  loyal  to  them 
and  to  the  laws  granting  them 
equal  rights  with  other  citizens. 

Join  the  Association  Today. 
Send  $1.00,  $5.00,  $10.00  or 
any  amount  to  John  R. 
Shillady,  Secretary,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


Massachusetts  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion. George  A.  Goodridge,  72  Mount 
Vernon  street,  Boston. 

Child  Labor  and  Education.  Children's 
Year  Bulletin  No.  2.  By  California  Wom- 
en's Committee  of  Councils  of  National 
and  State  Defense.  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  1022  Phelan  building,  San 
Francisco. 

Physical  Traininc  an  Essential  to  the 
Better  Health  Defense  of  Society.  By 
Thomas  A.  Storey.  Reprinted  from  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  September,  1918. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  City  College,  New  York 
city. 

The  Problem  of  Tuberculosis  in  New  York 
State  Cities  as  Intensified  by  the  War. 
By  George  J.  Nelbach.  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee, State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

Dementia  Praecox  as  a  Social  Problem. 
By  Horatio  M.  Pollock.  Reprinted  from 
the  State  Hospital  Quarterly,  August,  1918. 
New  York  State  Hospital  Commission,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

A  Study  of  Fifty  Feebleminded  Prosti- 
tutes. By  Mary  E.  Paddon.  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  Delinquency,  January, 
1918.  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

Organize  the  World  Through  a  League  of 
Nations.  Executive  Board  of  the  League 
for  Permanent  Peace,  421  Boylston  street, 
Boston.     $1  per  hundred. 

A  Statistical  Study  of  102  Truants.  By 
Willis  W.  Clark.  Reprinted  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Delinquency,  September,  1918.  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Defective  Children  a  Challenge  to  the 
State.  By  George  A.  Hastings.  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Hygiene,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  city. 

City  Planning  for  Davenport,  1918.  Ros- 
coe  E.  Sawistowsky,  city  engineer,  Daven- 
port,  Iowa. 

How  to  Overcome  the  Shortage  of  Skilled 
Mechanics  by  Training  the  Unskilled. 
Reports.      Section    on    Industrial    Training 


for  the  War  Emergency,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aims  and  Needs  in  Negro  Public  Education 
in  Louisiana.  By  Leo  M.  Favrot.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Coke-Oven  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Calendar  Year  1917.  Com- 
piled by  Albert  H.  Fay.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Technical  Paper  206.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Root  of  the  Evil.  A  letter  by  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Democracy  the  Heritage 
of  All.  A  speech  by  Richard  Lieber. 
American  Friends  of  German  Democracy, 
32   Union   square,   New   York  city. 

A  Preliminary  Syllabus  for  a  Study  of  the 
Issues  of  the  Present  War.  Part  I,  His- 
torical. Department  of  History  and  In- 
ternational Relations,  Clark  College,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Learning  How  to  Save.  Suggested  for  use  in 
arithmetic  classes.  Limited  number  from 
National  War-Savings  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  Brief  Record  of  Progress  in  the  Govern- 
ment's War  Housing  Program.  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  September,  1918,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 

The  American  Girl  and  Her  Community. 
By  Margaret  Slattery.  Pilgrim  Press.  170 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants.  By  Peter  B. 
Kyne.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  388  pp. 
Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.50. 

Unchained    Russia.      By    Charles    Edward 


00* 


000 


m  "A   Perverted   Prussia  and  an   Archaic  Kaiser!"  Read  Israel    Zangwill's    searching 

I  _/\_  analysis  of  the  ideals  and  "national  mission"  of  Germany,  England,  America, 

M  Japan,  Judaea,— in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  masterpieces  the  war  has  brought 

H  forth:  "Chosen   Peoples:    The   Hebraic   Ideal  versus  the    Teutonic"— published    in    THE 

jj  MENORAH  JOURNAL  for  October.     Unless  you  send  for  a  copy  immediately,  your 

=  chance  of  getting  one  will  be  slim  (the  last  two  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  were  quickly 

=j  exhausted).    The   October   number   contains   many   other    notable   features,    including 

M  further  contributions  to  the  Symposium  on  "Palestine   Regained"  by  Prof.  Roland  G. 

M  Usher,  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Albert  M.  Hyamson,  author  of  "Palestine",  and  others, 

j  Send  for  it  at  once  (35  cts.),  or  better  still,  subscribe  for  a  year,  $2.00,  and  get  all  the 

H  other  good  things  in  store  for  MENORAH  readers  in  the  months  to  come!       Address 

=  The  MliNOKAil  JOURNAL,  600  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — General  secretary,  man  or 
woman  of  experience.  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

WANTED — Ten  nurses  for  child  welfare 
work.  Salary  up  to  $1440.  Apply  Dr.  Julius 
Levy,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Supervisor  of  nurses.  Sal- 
ary $1800-$2500.  Apply  Dr.  Julius  Levy, 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER,  college 
woman  with  industrial  background  and 
wide  experience  with  people,  desires  posi- 
tion.   Address  2892  Survey. 

WOMAN  OF  CULTURE,  ability  and  ex- 
perienced  in  institutional  and  school  work, 
wishes  position  as  managing  housekeeper 
and  caterer,  or  housemother  in  motherless 
home.    Address  2895,  Survey. 

WELL  QUALIFIED  and  experienced 
social  worker  (male)  seeks  position  as  ex- 
ecutive.    Address  2891  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, who  has  developed  from  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  most  successful  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  where  he  has 
been  for  seven  years  and  can  remain  in- 
definitely, desires,  for  sufficient  reasons,  to 
make  a  change.  University  education,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  can  produce  from  present 
employers  and  many  others  convincing  evi- 
dence of  ability  to  conduct  successfully 
institutional  work  where  social  vision,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  common  sense  are  de- 
manded.    Address :  2896  Survey. 

Russell.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  322  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Finding  Themselves.  By  Julia  C.  Stimson. 
Macmillan  Co.  231  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

A  Study  of  State  Aid  to  Public  Schools  in 
Minnesota.  Bulletin  No.  11  of  Studies  in 
the  Social  Agencies.  By  Raymond  Asa 
Kent.  University  of  Minnesota.  183  pp. 
Price  $1,  paper;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.10. 

The  Eve  of  Election.  By  John  B.  Howe. 
Macmillan  Co.  283  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  Results  of  Municipal  Electric  Light- 
ing in  Massachusetts.  By  Edmond  Earle 
Lincoln.  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize 
Essays.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  484  pp. 
Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

Industrial  Fatigue.  By  Lord  Henry  Hen- 
tinck.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London. 
43  pp.  Price  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.30. 

Economic  Addresses.  Bulletin  No.  9  of  Cur- 
rent Problems.  By  William  Watts  Fol- 
well.  University  of  Minnesota.  99  pp. 
Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.53. 

The  Religion  of  a  Man  of  Letters.  By  Gil- 
bert Murray.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  49 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.04. 


League  of  Nations.  By  Theodore  Marburg. 
Macmillan  Co.  139  pp.  Price  $.60;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.68. 

The  Ethics  of  Cooperation.  By  James  H. 
Tufts.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  73  pp.  Price 
$1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

The  A  B  C  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
By  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer.  Princeton 
University  Press.  182  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Psychology  and  the  Day's  Work.  By  Edgar 
James  Swift.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
388  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.12. 

The  Woman  Citizen.  By  Horace  A.  Hol- 
lister.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  308  pp.  Price 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.85. 

Dispensaries.  By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  R.  Warner.  Macmillan  Co. 
438  pp.  Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.40. 

The  Interpreter,  By  Washington  Gladden. 
Pilgrim  Press.  268  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Out  of  the  Shadow.  By  Rose  Cohen.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  313  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

City  Tides.  By  Archie  Austin  Coates. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  192  pp.  Price 
$1.25;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

Rural  Life.  By  Charles  Josiah  Galpin.  Cen- 
tury Co.  386  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.65. 

The  American  Spirit,  a  Basis  for  World 
Democracy.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe  and 
Irving  E.  Miller.  World  Book  Co.  336 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.12. 

Democracy  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Kin- 
mont  Hart.  Century  Co.  418  pp.  Price 
$1.80;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.92. 

Commercial  Arbitration  and  the  Law.  By 
Julius  Henry  Cohen.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
339  pp.  Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.15. 


216,000   children    in   New   York   city   schools 
are  undernourished. 


JOTTINGS 


THE  American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  has  indefi- 
nitely postponed  its  ninth  annual  meeting, 
scheduled  for  Asheville,  N.  C,  November 
11-14,  because  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  City  Planning.  In  fact, 
so  great  a  number  of  postponements  have 
been  received  that  the  Survey  omits  this  week 
its  customary   Calendar  of  Conferences. 


WILLIAM  C.  DELANOY,  who  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
since  it  was  established  in  1914  to  "provide 
for  the  export  shipping  trade  of  the  United 
States  adequate  facilities  for  the  insurance 
of  its  commerce  against  the  risks  of  war,"  has 
been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion. Herbert  D.  Brown,  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Efficiency,  who  had  been  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  bureau,  is  serving  as 
temporary  director.  The  Division  of  Military 
and  Naval  Insurance,  which  deals  with  al- 
lotments and  allowances,  compensation  and 
insurance  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families,  remains  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of   Commissioner  Nesbit. 


THE  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city 
has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to 
extend  lunches  in  the  public  schools.  At  a 
hearing  on  the  tentative  budget,  held  before 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  a  leading  special- 
ist in  children's  diseases,  declared  that  over 


JACOB  H.  SCHIFF'S  philanthropies  are  so 
many  and  so  frequent  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  track  of  them.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  in  passing  that  in  addition  to  his 
generous  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Schiff  has  just  extinguished  a  $40,000  mort- 
gage on  the  home  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  in  New  York,  an 
organization  that  recently  has  widened  its 
sphere  to  the  extent  of  rescuing  1,700  stranded 
Jews  in  Japan  and  connecting  some  1,500  of 
them  with  friends  and  relatives  in  the  United 
States. 


SERVICE  duplication  in  the  delivery  of 
milk,  according  to  the  New  York  Municipal 
Reference  Library  Notes,  will  be  eliminated 
in  San  Francisco  under  a  zone  system  of 
distribution  that  is  shortly  coming  into  ef- 
fect. In  zones  where  there  are  now  from 
five  to  fifteen  dealers,  only  two  will  be  al- 
lowed in  future,  and  all  delivery  wagons 
will  be  routed  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
long  trips.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  keep 
the  price  of  milk  down  to  12  cents  a  quart. 
Dealers  handling  over  25,000  gallons  of  San 
Francisco's  daily  consumption  of  32,000  gal- 
lons of  milk  have  agreed  to  participate  in 
this  plan  which  was  worked  out  by  a  milk 
distribution  commission  appointed  by  the 
federal   food  commissioner. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

A  Model  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Society.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

A  Bibliography  of  Social  Service.  By  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price 
$10  per  hundred.     10  cents  per  copy. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc..  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70   Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.     Postage,   12  cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy   unchanged   throughout  the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  i  T  TO  W  the  Survey  can  serve" 
jljl  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  ice  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less' 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.    Child  Welf.   Assn. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission   of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,   Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Boaid  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,   Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti.   Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,    Er,    Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.    Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Tom.   for  Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home  Work.  Nclc 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish   Worn. 
International    Institute   for  Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.  Child  Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws,  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,  Hi,  Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,   Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wccs. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public  Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,   Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and  Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbvwca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea,   Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short  Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola,   Wccs. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.  Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers  Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,   Rsf. 

Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'   Work  of  YwcA. 

Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for  Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War  Camp   Community   Service. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main' 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT   MORTALITY— Gertrude 

B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen   America   Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle. 

mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION  OF  THE 

CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
wai-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W,  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Coi.ducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life    $100 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child- 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

■ — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

■ — Ju|ia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joa*na  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The   Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frankwood   E.   Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William].  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;  Red  Cross  seals,  educational  methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen:  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War' 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

— Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE     RACE     BETTERMENT     FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


How  to  Make  Your  Salary 
Worth  10%  to  30%  More 


A  Simple  Device  That  Anyone  Can  Apply  With  Quick  Results 

By  Peter  Rhodes 


HOW  much  are  you  earning — twenty, 
twenty-five,    fifty,    one    hundred    dol- 
lars   a    week,    or    more?    It    doesn't 
matter.     Whatever  your  income  you 
can  increase  its  buying  power  10%  to  30% 
and    you    don't   have    to   change   your   job. 
You  don't  even  have  to  speak  to  your  boss. 

I  dou't  deny  that  it  is  unusual  to  make 
such  a  sweeping  statement.  But  let  me 
tell  you  my  story.    Then  decide  for  yourself. 

Two  years  ago  I  made  $2,000  a  year,  and 
I  was  always  in  debt.  Try  as  I  could  I 
was  unable  to  get  ahead.  Nor  could  I  fig- 
ure out  from  week  to  week  where  my  money 
went.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  were  spend- 
thrifts. Our  tastes  were  simple.  We  had 
two  little  children  whom  we  dressed  well 
but  not  extravagantly.  Yet  our  income  was 
absolutely  inadequate. 

Finally  things  came  to  such  a  state  that 
I  decided  something  had  to  be  done.  I  al- 
ready had  a  pile  of  unpaid  bills  amounting 
to  about  .$300,  and  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  I  simply  had  to  have  more 
money — not  only  was  I  failing  to  save 
anything  for  a  rainy  clay  but  I  couldn't 
make  both  ends  meet. 

In  a  quandary  I  consulted  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Mr.  Underwood,  whom  I  admired 
very  much  because  I  knew  him  to  be  quite 
successful — at  least  with  the  same  size 
family  as  mine  he  lived  better  than  we  did 
and  I  had  heard  him  talk  about  invest- 
ments he  had  made,  so  I  knew  he  was  get- 
ting along  much  better  than   I. 

Imagine  my  amazement  when  this  friend 
confided  in  me  that  instead  of  an  income 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  mine  he  was 
earning  exactly  the  same  amount  that  I  was 
— $2,000  a  year  —and  that  he  was  able  to 
save  $600  a*  year — in  other  words,  he  was 
really  earning  about  30%  more  than  I  was 
on  the  very  same  salary  ! 

I  couldn't  understand  how  he  did  it. 
The  Underwoods  seemed  to  have  so  much 
more  than  we  did.  Of  course  there  wasn't 
any  grand  opera  in  their  program,  but  they 
did  go  to  the  theatre  regularly;  enjoyed 
most  of  the  pleasures  of  life;  they  wore 
good  clothes ;  entertained  their  friends  on 
Sunday  evenings;  had  two  well-dressed 
children  and  were  about  the  happiest  and 
most  contented  couple  of  all  our  married 
acquaintances. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Underwood,  saw  my 
amazement  and  told  me  the  secret.  It 
seems  that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  gone 
through  the  same  experience  that  I  was 
going  through. 

They  had  no  plan  ;  they  were  living  in 
a  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  without  any  sys- 
tem— in  fact,  the  very  same  way  we  were 
now  living. 

Finally,  he  came  to  the  realization  that 
what  was  keeping  them  poor  was  the  money 
that  they  frittered  away.  He  realized  that 
the  little  leaks  in  personal  and  household 
expenses  were  preventing  them  from  saying 
money  and  even  meeting  their  bills  on  time. 

Then  he  determined  that  he  could  easily 
live  within  his  income  and  also  save  money 
if  he  could  in  some  way  make  his  money 
go  further.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr. 
Underwood  worked  out  a  plan  which 
enabled  him  to  save  $600  each  year  and 
still  en'oy  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment 
that  make  life  worth  living. 

This  plan  which  has  worked  so  success- 
fully for  my  friend  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account  Book 


and  Budget  System,  a  system  that  can  add 
anywhere  from  10%  to  30%  to  your  savings 
just  as  it  has  for  him  and  for  me.  For 
no  sooner  had  I  heard  my  friend's  story 
than  I  followed  his  example  and  it  has 
worked  out  just  as  successfully  in  my  case 
as  it  did  in  his.  It  really  is  ''  ime  I 
me  as  an  increase  in  salary  because  I  can 
enjoy  more  pleasures  now  than  I  ever  did 
— and  I  get  real  joti  out  of  them — because 
/  know  I  can  afford  them. 

The  Ferrin  Account  System 
grew    from    the    realization    that    a    simple 
automatic  system  of  accounting  was  abso- 
lutely    essential     to     success     in     personal 
money  matters. 


READ! 


Letter    from    Head    of    Financial    Department    of 
Largest  Corporation   "I  Its  Kind  in 
the  United  States. 
INDEPENDENT  CORPf  'IATION. 
Gentlemen: 

I  consider  your  account  book  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  people  of  this  country  at  this  time. 
I  refer  especially  to  your  discovery  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  budget  idea  as  applied  to  per- 
sonal and  household  account  keeping  and  I  am 
amazed  that  this  fundamental  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial idea  has  not  been  employed  in  a  simple  form 
long   before   this. 

In  our  company  we  have  5.000  employees  and  it 
was  a  revelation  to  me  in  giving  them  advice  re- 
garding the  making  out  of  their  income  tax  re- 
turns to  find  how  few  had  any  intelligent  idea  of 
their  income  and  their  living  expenses.  It  was  that 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  that  brought  home 
to  me  the  great  service  that  your  new  budget  ac- 
count book  will  render  to  the  people  who  need  it 
most,  no  matter  what  their  income  is. 

The  simplicity  of  your  plan,  which  by  com- 
parison with  previous  methods  of  account  keeping, 
would  seem  to  be  well-nigh  automatic,  appeals  to 
me   strongly. 

They  say  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks, 
but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am  going  to  use  the 
Ferrin  Book  for  my  own  family  expenses  and  con- 
sider it  will  make  money  for  me  right  from  the 
start. 

(Signed)      D.    S.   BtJETOK. 


This  amazingly  simple  ifietkod  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, because  the  publishers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent (and  Harper's  Weekly)  recognize 
the  nation-wide  need  of  such  a  device — at 
this  time  especially — and  because  the  found- 
ing of  such  a  system  of  money  saving  fits 
closely  with  the  program  of  efficiency  which 
is  being  developed  by  its  Efficiency  Service 
and  its  Division  of  Business  Education. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  System  is  en- 
compassed in  bound  half  blue  silk  cloth 
back  —cadet  blue  cover  paper  sides — turned 
edges — semi  flexibh — stamped  in  gold  on 
front  cover.  It  contains  112  pages,  size 
SixlOi  inches.  Tins  wonderful  aid  to 
money  saving,  this  natch  dog  of  your  in- 
come and  expenditures,  will  tell  you  to  a 
penny  where  the  money  goes.  It  will  keep 
actual  track  of  your  spending  and  enable 
you  to  plug  up  the  leaks.  It  will  keep  you 
out  of  debt.  It  will  help  to  keep  money 
in  the  bank. 

The  Budget  System 

The  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account  Book 
is  the  first  and  only  device  of  its  kind.  It 
is  the  only  account  book  based  on  the 
BUDGET  idea.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
provides  for  the  income  as  well  as  the 
classified  items  of  expense. 

You  simply  lay  out  your  budget  according 
to  the  sample  budgets  given  for  incomes  of 
one  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This 
can  be  modified  easily  to  suit  your  special 
conditions,  or  we  will  gladly  arrange  a 
budget  for  you,  whatever  your  income. 


BUDGETING  your  income  on  the  sim- 
ple Ferrin  System  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  money  saving  and  this  is  the  only 
book  that  shows  you  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
It  is  more  than  a  book — it  is  a  system  and 
contains  compact  information  on  keeping 
exp<  -c  accounts  ;  making  an  inventory  of 
household  goods :  making  safe  investments 
and  other  financial  matters  of  vital  interest 
to  every  family. 

Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  System  takes  only  about  two  min- 
utes a  day.  No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
required.  Any  child  who  can  read  can  keep  the 
accounts.  Instead  of  being  a  hardship,  saving 
becomes  fun.  Keeping  records  the  Ferrin  way 
is  more  enjoyable  than  a  game.  And  the  pleas- 
ure  lasts   forever. 

July  2.   1918. 
Independent   Corporation,   New  York   City. 

Gentlemen  :  I  today  received  the  Ferrin  Money 
Saving  Account  Book,  and  on  showing  it  to 
some  of  my  friends  they  were  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  and  requested  me  to  order 
one  for  them.  I  would  therefore  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  send  me  five  more  of  these  Ferrin 
Saving  Account  Books.  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with my  check  for  $12.00  to  cover  the  cost  of 
these  five  in  addition  to  the  one  which  I  have 
just  received. 

Trusting  that  you  will  get  the  books  to  me 
at   once,   I  beg   to  remain. 

Yours   very  truly, 

CARLETON  F.   BROWN, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Corona  Typewriter   Company. 

July  28.  1918. 
Independent   Corporation,   New   York   City. 

Gentlemen  :  My  wife  and  I  have  been  making 
entries  in  the  Ferrin  Money  Saving  Account 
Book  only  a  little  over  one  week  and  already 
have  discovered  many  household  "leaks"  to  an 
approximate  sum  of  $5.00.  We  have  the  Ferrin 
Method  to  thank  for  these  discoveries. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.   G.   SHEPHARD, 
Publicity   Manager   Fairmont   Gas   Engine 
and  Ry.  Motor  Car  Co. 

Examine  It  Free 

So  confident  are  we  of  the  great  value  of  this 
Ferrin  Money  Saving  Book,  that  we  will  gladly 
send  it  to  you  on  approval,  without  a  penny  in 
advance.  Keep  it  five  days.  See  how  simple  it 
is.  See  how  much  you  have  missed  by  not  read- 
ing it  before.  See  how  much  it  must  mean  to 
you  from  the  very  day  you  get  it.  Then  if  you 
feel  that  you  can  afford  not  to  have  it,  return  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  if  you  feel  that  it  means  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  financial  independence  for  you, 
send  only  $2,  the  small  sum  asked.  The  Ferrin 
Money  Saving  Account  Book  is  an  investment 
and  will  return  its  cost  many  times  over  every 
year.  The  system  is  good  for  four  years,  which 
makes  it  cost  about  4  cents  a  month  1  And  you 
need  send  no  money  until  you  see  it  and  examine 
it  and  are  satisfied  that  it  will  pay  you  big  re- 
turns. Mail  the  coupon  or  send  a  letter  now, 
while  the   matter  is   on   your  mind. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Division  of  Business  Education,  119  West  40lh  Street,  New  York 
Publishers  of  The  Independent  (.and  Harper's  Weekly) 
Please  send  me  the  Ferrin  Money  Saving 
Account  Book  on  Free  Examination.  I  will 
send  you  $2  within  5  days  after  receipt,  or 
return   the   book. 
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NOTICE  TO  READER. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO   ADDRESS. 


A.   S.   Burleson,   Postmaster-General. 
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Declaration  of  Common  Aims  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Mid-European  Nations 

IN  convention  assembled  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  United  States  of 
America,  on  October  26,  1918,  we,  representing  together  more  than  fifty  million  people 
constituting  a  chain  of  nations  lying  between  the  Baltic,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Seas, 
comprising  Czechoslovaks,  Poles,  Jugoslavs,  Ukrainians,  Uhro-Rusins,  Lithuanians, 
Rumanians,  Italian  Irredentists,  Unredeemed  Greeks,  Albanians,  Zionists,  and  Armenians, 
wholly  or  partly  subject  to  alien  dominion,  deeply  appreciating  the  aid  and  assistance  given 
our  peoples  by  the  government  and  people  of  America  and  of  the  Entente  Allies,  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  brethren  at  home,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  we  place  our  all — 
peoples  and  resources — at  the  disposal  of  our  allies  for  use  against  our  common  enemy,  and 
in  order  that  the  whole  world  may  know  what  we  deem  are  the  essential  and  fundamental 
doctrines  which  shall  be  embodied  in  the  constitutions  hereafter  adopted  by  the  people  of  our 
respective  independent  nations,  as  well  as  the  purposes  which  shall  govern  our  common  and 
united  action,  we  accept  and  subscribe  to  the  following  as  basic  principles  for  all  free  peoples: 

1.  That  all  governments  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

2.  That  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  people  to  organize  their  own  government  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  in  such  form  as  they  believe  will  best  promote  their  welfare,  safety  and  happiness. 

3.  That  the  free  and  natural  development  of  the  ideals  of  any  state  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  normal  and  unhindered  course  unless  such  course  harms  or  threatens  the  common  interest  of 
all. 

4.  That  there  should  be  no  secret  diplomacy,  and  all  proposed  treaties  and  agreements  between  na- 
tions should  be  made  public — prior  to  their  adoption  and  ratification. 

5.  That  we  believe  our  peoples,  have  kindred  ideals  and  purposes,  should  coordinate  their  efforts 
to  insure  the  liberties  of  their  individual  nations  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  welfare,  provided 
such  a  union  contributes  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 

6.  That  there  should  be  formed  a  league  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  common  and  binding 
agreement   for  genuine   and   practical  cooperation  -to  secure  justice  and  therefore  peace  among  nations. 

In  the  course  of  our  history,  we  have  been  subject  to,  and  victims  of  aggressive  and  selfish 
nations  and  autocratic  dynasties,  and  held  in  subjection  by  force  of  arms. 

We  have  suffered  destruction  of  our  cities,  violation  of  our  homes  and  lands,  and  we  have 
maintained  our  ideals  only  by  stealth,  in  spite   of  the  tyranny  of  our  oppressors. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  proper  representation  and  fair  trial — we  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  free  speech,  and  the  right  freely  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  our 
grievances — we  have  been  denied  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  our  sister  states,  and  our 
men  have  been  impressed  in  war  against  their  brothers  and  friends  of  kindred  races. 

The  signers  of  this  declaration,  and  representatives  of  other  independent  peoples,  who 
may  subscribe  their  names  hereunto,  do  hereby  pledge  on  behalf  of  their  respective  nations, 
that  they  will  unitedly  strive  to  the  end  that  these  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  world  war  shall  not  have  been  in  vain;  and  that  the  principles  here  set  forth  shall 
be  incorporated  in  the  organic  laws  of  whatever  governments  our  respective  peoples  may 
hereafter  establish. 

Signers : 

Thomas  G.  Masaryk  Charles  Thomazolli 

[prime  minister  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic]  [representative  of  the  Political  Association  of  Italian  Ir- 

T.  M.  Helinski  redentists] 

[representative  of  the  Polish  National  Department}  Christos   Vossilakaki 
Hinko  Hinkovich  [representative  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Unredeemed 

[representative  of  Jugoslav  National   Council}  Greeks] 

Nicholas  Ceglinsky  Qhristo  A.  Dako 

[representative   of  the   Ukrainian  Federation]  [representative  of  the  Albanian  National  Council] 
Gregory  Zsatkovich 

[representative  of  the  National  Council  of  Uhro-Rusins]         Ittamor  Ben-Avi 

Thomas  Narushevitchins  [representative  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America] 

[representative  of  the  Lithuanian  National  Council]  r^     Pai;derjnadioin 

Capt.  Vasile  Stoica  [special   envoy   of  His   Holiness    The   Catholicos   of  All 

[representative  of  the  Rumanian  National  League]  Armenians] 


/ 


Mid-Europe 


The   New   Declaration   of   Independence   Under   the    Old    Liberty 

Cupola 


IN  the  same  room  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
in  which  John  Hancock  and  his  associates  signed  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  142  years  ago, 
representatives  of  twelve  mid-European  nations  put 
their  names  to  a  second  declaration  last  Saturday,  a  "declara- 
tion of  common  aims"  proclaiming  their  irrevocable  hatred 
of  the  autocratic  tyranny  that  had  held  them  in  subjection  for 
centuries,  and  their  belief  in  the  principle  that  "all  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

The  occasion  was  one  of  extreme  solemnity.  To  the 
minds  of  those  who  signed  the  document  it  was  fraught  with 
immense  possibilities,  not  only  to  the  future  of  mid-Europe 
but  to  the  peace  of  the  world  for,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
them  "so  long  as  there  is  oppression  in  central  Europe,  the 
world  will  know  no  peace." 

Sitting  in  the  chair  in  which  Hancock  sat,  with  a  fac-simile 
copy  of  the  American  declaration  above  him  and  with  the 
new  declaration  resting  on  the  table  used  by  Hancock,  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin  and  the  others,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  prime 
minister  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic,  was  the  first  signer. 
On  either  side  of  him  stood  at  attention  a  Czechoslovak  sol- 
dier just  arrived  from  Siberia,  and  on  either  side  of  these  stood 
men  holding  the  flags  of  the  nations  whose  destinies  were  en- 
tering a  new  phase.  As  Masaryk  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
paper  some  of  those  present  reflected  that  not  only  was  he 
signing  a  document  which  might  become  of  great  historical 
interest,  but  that  he,  like  John  Adams, 
had  a  "price"  on  his  head,  and  that  if  he 
were  to  set  foot  in  Bohemia  he  would 
doubtless  be  clapped  into  prison. 

As  each  representative  stepped  for- 
ward and  took  the  gray-black  quill  tipped 
by  a  gold  pen  used  in  the  signing,  the 
audience  showed  its  enthusiasm  by  pro- 
longed applause.  This  pen,  together 
with  the  original  signed  copy  of  the 
declaration,  will  be  permanently  de- 
posited in  Independence  Hall.  Other 
copies  will  subsequently  be  signed  and 
sent  to  each  of  the  nations  represented. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  occasion  presented 
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striking  contrasts,  of  course,  to  the  event  that  it  had  taken 
for  a  model.  The  manuscript  of  the  declaration  had  not  been 
written  out  laboriously  in  long  hand  to  be  treasured  by  future 
generations  for  that  alone  but  carried  its  message  in  the  crisp 
lettering  of  a  modern  typewriter.  Those  who  signed  it  had 
not  ridden  to  the  place  on  horseback  but  had  been  brought 
by  steam  and  electricity,  so  that  the  hitching  posts  to  which 
Adams  and  the  other  American  patriots  tied  their  horses  stood 
unused  just  outside  the  windows.  Cameras  clicked  as  each 
name  was  signed.  And  within  a  few  hours  after  the  ceremony 
was  completed,  both  the  text  of  the  declaration  and  the  names 
of  the  signers  had  been  put  upon  the  cable  for  Europe,  thence 
to  be  distributed  by  wireless  to  all  the  civilized  world. 

Following  the  signing  Professor  Masaryk  read  the  declara- 
tion to  thousands  of  persons  gathered  in  Independence  Square. 
As  he  finished,  a  second  Liberty  Bell,  cast  in  the  model  of 
the  first  and  paid  for  by  children  of  the  oppressed  nationali- 
ties in  this  country,  rang  out  its  twentieth  century  defiance  to 
the  autocracy  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  declaration  is  printed  on  the  page  opposite.  In  its 
final  paragraph  it  expressly  provides  for  the  addition  of  other 
signatures.  Among  the  peoples  whose  representatives  may 
add  their  names  to  the  list  are  Arabs,  Letts,  Esthonians  and 
others. 

The  signing  of  the  document  came  at  the  close  of  a  three- 
day  conference  called  by  the  recently  formed  Democratic  Mid- 
European  Union,  of  which  Professor  Masaryk  is  chairman  and 

an  American,  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller, 

is  director.  (See  Professor  Miller's 
article  The  Bulwark  of  Freedom  in  the 
Survey  for  October  5  and  his  second 
article  on  page  117  of  this  issue.)  This 
conference  did  more  than  give  a  new 
setting  and  application  to  political  con- 
cepts old  in  American  history.  Perhaps 
its  most  significant  discussions  touched 
on  the  possibility  of  an  economic  as  well 
as  a  political  alliance  of  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  Central  Europe.  The 
abolition  of  selfish  or  secret  combinations 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  international  rela- 
tions   was    dwelt    upon    as    one    of    the 
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desirable  objects  of  tbe  union.  The  delegates  listened  with 
interest  to  statements  that  cooperative  industry  had  increased 
50  per  cent  in  England  during  the  war,  and  that  70,000,000 
people  were  today  being  fed  in  Russia  by  cooperative  societies 
instead  of  40,000,000,  as  before  the  war.  Henry  L.  Gantt, 
efficiency  expert,  outlined  the  possibilities  of  an  economic  al- 
liance as  a  foundation  for  the  union  and  was  asked  to  become 
an  adviser  to  it  on  that  aspect  of  its  future  work. 

Other  conclusions  were  tentatively  adopted  as  a  result  of 
the  conference.  One  of  these  is  that  in  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  which  are  to  be  determined  fundamentally  along 
racial  lines,  absolutely  free  plebiscites  must  be  assured.  Coer- 
cion springing  from  any  display  of  German,  Austrian  or 
Turkish  force  would  be  fatal,  it  was  agreed.  Captain  Vasile 
Stoica,  speaking  for  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  Bukowina 
and  other  provinces  dominated  by  Hungary,  gave  instances 
of  coercion  by  infantry  and  cavalry  at  elections  and  said : 
"With  such  a  system  I  would  guarantee  to  make  Phila- 
delphia vote  to  be  annexed  to  Buda-Pesth."  The  proposal 
that  United  States  troops  occupy  the  countries  during  the  tak- 
ing of  a  plebiscite,  and  that  United  States  commissioners  count 
the  votes,  was  applauded. 

Another  conclusion  was  that  since,  no  matter  what  care 
and  justice  are  exercised  in  fixing  the  boundaries,  more  than 
one  race  will  necessarily  be  included  in  every  nation,  the  rights 
of  the  minority  races  shall  be  protected  by  international  law. 
This,  said  Professor  Masaryk,  is  the  "most  vital"  question 
before  the  union.  Among  the  rights  mentioned  as  necessary 
to  be  guaranteed  to  minority  races  were  the  right  to  speak 
their  own  languages,  to  vote  as  full  citizens,  to  have  schools 
in  their  own  languages  and  to  have  courts  that  will  adequately 
protect  them. 


A  third  conclusion  was  that  as  a  part  of  the  economic  union, 
each  nation  must  be  assured  of  access  to  the  sea.  Where  all 
the  coast  is  inhabited  by  one  people,  with  another  people  back 
of  it  deprived  of  actual  contact  with  the  sea,  the  coast  nation, 
it  was  held,  must  make  its  ports  free  to  the  nation  in  the 
rear,  without  tariffs  or  other  restrictions. 

The  Jugoslav  representative,  Dr.  Hinko  Hinkovich,  for- 
mally filed  with  the  secretary  the  statement  of  his  nation  re- 
pudiating, as  a  basis  for  peace,  all  agreements  at  the  London 
Convention  of  1915,  in  which  the  Allies  ceded  to  Italy,  as 
an  inducement  for  her  to  enter  the  war,  certain  lands  re- 
garded by  the  Jugoslavs  as  belonging  to  them.  A  climax  oc- 
curred in  the  discussions  when  representatives  of  the  Jugoslavs 
protested  against  the  distribution  of  territory  in  a  map  that 
had  been  posted  near  the  hall  showing  roughly  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  various  nations.  Amity  was  restored  when 
it  was  explained  that  this  map  had  no  standing  in  the  confer- 
ence and  when  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
conference  had  no  official  map  of  any  kind. 

Nevertheless,  T.  M.  Helinski,  representing  the  Poles,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  map  to  educate  the  American 
public  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  various  peoples,  their 
ignorance  being,  he  said,  astounding.  Delegate  Helinski 
expressed  some  surprise,  also,  that  the  Jugoslavs  and  Italians 
should  have  referred  to  military  considerations  in  establishing 
a  border,  since,  if  the  peace  conference  is  to  be  what  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be,  militaristic  considerations  will  have  no  weight. 

Professor  Masaryk  concluded  a  summary  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  conference  with  the  statement  that  "the 
league  of  nations  contemplated  by  President  Wilson  will  be 
prepared  for  by  the  amity  of  all  these  nations  whose  liberties 
will  be  the  best  guarantee  of  peace." 


CZECHOSLOVAK    SOLDIERS    SINGING 

'Because  for  the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years  we  are   serving  as  soldiers  in  our  own  army,  and  not  in  the  army  of 

a  haled  master" 
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The  Rebirth  of  a  Nation:  The  Czechoslovaks 
By  Henry  Adolphus  Miller 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC    MID-EUROPEAN    UNION 


WHO  or  what  is  a  Bohemian?  Are  the  Bohe- 
mians a  people,  or  does  the  term  name  by  familiar 
implication  a  pleasant  irresponsible  kind  of  life 
see-sawing  on  the  edge  of  the  moral  sanctions? 
And  now  we  find  the  word  connected  with  this  new  nation 
of  Czechoslovaks,  which  latter  name  no  one  dares  to  try  to 
pronounce. 

It  seems  unfair,  somehow,  that  such  a  handicap  should  rest 
upon  a  nation  which  is  giving  the  world  one  of  the  most 
heroic  spectacles  it  has  ever  witnessed.  For  some  months  past 
a  few  thousand  of  its  men  have  been  making  a  march  to  the 
sea  which  makes  the  retreat  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand  seem 
a  very  mild  expedition  indeed;  and  there  has  been  a  stirring 
on  all  sides  to  realization  of  an  epic  endurance,  a  deep  moral 
vitality  in  the  national  character  of  these  people,  which  has 
swept  the  war-jaded  watchers  away  to  a  thrilled  admiration 
of  a  force  until  now  so  little  perceived  as  to  be  still  almost 
mysterious. 

The  Czechoslovaks  at  present  are  a  people  constituting  some 
ten  million  allies  of  the  Entente  powers,  thrust  between  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  In  that  wedge  the  western  end  is  held 
by  the  Czechs,  whose  other  name  is  "Bohemians."  The 
Slovaks  form  the  eastern  part  of  this  newly  emancipated  na- 
tion. Their  name  is  the  name  of  a  particular  people,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  name  "Slav,"  which  is  a 
generic  term  covering  majry  groups  of  which  the  Slovaks  are 
only  one.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "Czechoslovak" 
is  composed  of  two  nouns,  while  "Jugoslav"  consists  of 
"jugo,"  an  adjective  meaning  "south,"  and  the  race  name, 
"Slav";  this  designation  includes  Slovenians,  Croatians,  and 
Serbians. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  decided  to  study  the  Bohemians  of 
Chicago  as  an  academic  problem,  I  went  to  the  public  library 
and  drew  all  the  books  that  had  the  word  "Bohemian"  in  their 
titles.  Most  of  them  turned  out  to  be  books  of  poetry  dealing 
with  the  irresponsible  life — what  might  be  defined  as  the 
highbrow  gypsy  life.  Just  how  this  connotation  fastened  it- 
self upon  the  word  cannot  perhaps  be  definitely  learned.  There 
are  several  plausible  explanations,  of  which  the  following  is 
one. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hussite  wars,  about  1430,  all  of  Middle 
and  Western  Europe,  except  for  the  Bohemians,  was  Roman 
Catholic.  At  this  time  gypsies  from  the  southeast  began  to 
appear  in  Germany;  they  .vere  much  despised,  and  the  name 
"gypsy"  became  a  term  of  opprobrium  which  the  Germans, 
venting  their  feelings  against  heretics,  made  synonymous  with 
the  name  of  the  Bohemians.1  This  application  held  long  after 
the  cause  for  it  disappeared,  and  was  revived  for  a  new  use  by 
literary  allusion  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
English  word  is  derived  from  the  German  Bohmen,  which  is 
anglicized  "Bohemia."  "Czech"  is  the  name  the  Bohemians 
use  in  their  own  language,  but  they  do  not  spell  it  that  way. 
The  Czechs,  the  Slavic  race,  and  the  Slavic  language  with  its 

'See   Lutzow's   Bohemia. 


sounds  existed  long  before  alphabets.  The  alphabet  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Slavs  by  two  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dus,  who  brought  the  Greek  form.  The  Greek  or  Cyril- 
lic notation  was  adopted  by  the  Serbians,  Bulgarians  and  Rus- 
sians ;  and  since  it  had  no  letters  appropriate  for  certain 
existing  sounds,  these  peoples  introduced  new  characters  to 
meet  their  phonetic  necessities,  so  that  in  the  Russian  alphabet 
there  are  thirty-six  letters.  The  Croats,  Bohemians,  and  Poles 
adopted  the  Latin  alphabet;  but  since  the  latter  had  become 
standardized  in  Western  Europe  they  could  not  make  addi- 
tions to  it,  and  therefore  resorted  to  two  different  methods. 
The  Poles  made  combinations  of  letters  to  which  they  gave 
sounds  quite  different  from  those  current  in  Western  Europe; 
for  example,  they  use  z  frequently  in  combination,  but  with  a 
sound  quite  strange  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  ear.  The  Bohemians 
met  the  same  difficulty  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  Thus 
in  their  name  they  use  an  initial  C;  the  Cz  to  which  we  in  the 
West  are  now  becoming  accustomed  is  the  usage  popularized 
by  an  English  newspaper,  though  this  combination,  unless  it  is 
explained,  is  as  difficult  as  the  other  to  pronounce,  since  it 
stands  for  a  Polish  sound.  The  French  spelling  Tcheque 
more  nearly  indicates  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
Ch  (pronounced  like  ch  in  "church")  is  better  than  Cz,  but 
the  final  ch  in  "Czech"  is  like  a  gutteral  k,  or  ch  in  the  Scotch 
"loch." 

The  first  Bohemians  came  to  America  in  colonial  days,  and 
some  of  them  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  early  Ameri- 
can history ;  but  the  mass  of  Bohemian  immigration  began 
shortly  after  1848  and  continued  down  into  the  '90s.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  United  States,  counting  first  and  second 
generations,  over  half  a  million  Bohemians.  Their  largest 
center  is  Chicago,  and  there  are  large  agricultural  communi- 
ties in  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  with  smaller  settlements  in 
many  states.  The  coming  of  the  Bohemians  in  those  years 
indicates  that  their  migration  was  largely  due  to  political 
causes.  Emily  Greene  Balch  relates  that  when  a  visitor  from 
his  native  country  said  to  one  of  the  early  Bohemian  settlers 
in  Texas,  "Why,  Valentine,  at  home  your  pigs  are  housed  bet- 
ter than  you  are  here!"  he  replied:  "That  is  true,  but  I 
would  rather  live  here  in  this  log  cabin  than  in  a  palace  under 
the  Austrian  government." 

The  Bohemians  are  simply  one  illustration  of  a  fact  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  that 
every  immigrant  group  comes  here  equipped  with  distinctive 
attitudes  and  habits  of  mind,  only  through  the  understanding 
of  which  can  the  unusual  things  about  them  be  explained. 
There  are  several  outstanding  facts  in  Bohemian  history  which 
are  reflected  in  every  Bohemian  community  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  interesting  social  manifestation  among  the 
Bohemians  has  been  that  of  "free-thinking,"  so  called.  It  has 
made  many  religious  people  feel  greatly  disturbed;  it  has  led 
missionary  organizations  sometimes  to  undertake  very  unwise 
methods  of  converting  those  whom  they  thought  to  be  unfor- 
tunate atheists.     This  "free-thinking,"  however,  has  been  of  a 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  DAYS  OF  FREEDOM 

Bohemian  girls  from  Chicago  on  the  way  to  the  great  national 
sokol  exhibition  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1912 

very  sturdy  sort ;  and  whatever  might  be  one's  attitude  toward 
religious  values,  when  one  knew  the  history  and  saw  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organizations  through  which  this  movement  was 
promoted,  one  could  but  have  very  great  respect  for  it.  To 
the  free-thinker  himself  his  negation  was  a  rational  attitude 
to  which  he  had  deliberately  come.  But  this  is  not  an  ade- 
quate explanation.  The  free-thinking  movement  in  Bohemia 
can  only  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  John 
Hus  in  the  year  1415.  Hus  was  a  priest,  a  scholar,  and  a 
moral  leader  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  From  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  he  has  been  the  personification  of  Bohemian 
purposes.  He  made  Bohemia  Protestant  a  full  century  be- 
fore the  time  of  Luther,  although  to  the  very  end  he  insisted 
that  he  merely  desired  consistency  and  morality  for  the  clergy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  basis  of  his  greatness.  He 
had  been  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  founded  in  1348, 
which  developed  such  a  strong  nationalism  that  the  German 
students  who  were  there  withdrew  in  a  body  in  1409  and 
founded  the  university  of  Leipsic.  According  to  Count  Lut- 
zow,  "in  Bohemia,  whose  inhabitants  instinctively  saw  in  Hus 
the  greatest  man  of  their  race,  he  was  from  the  first  revered. 
Hus,  the  Bohemian  patriot,  is  loved  even  by  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  are  devoted  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

Hus  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  reason  of  an  unfortunate 
alliance  of  the  church  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  an 
attempt  to  override  the  claim  of  the  Bohemians  to  the  right  of 
directing  their  religious  affairs  according  to  their  own  national 
tradition.  Thus  in  his  death,  which  aroused  violent  anti-papal 
outbursts  in  Bohemia,  he  became  a  symbol  of  Bohemian  na- 
tional freedom.  Immediately  following  his  martyrdom  there 
broke  out  the  Hussite  wars,  which  lasted  for  many  years ;  and 
the  Bohemians  became  very  conscious  of  the  relation  between 
their  nationalistic  and  religious  aspirations. 

In  1620,  at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountains,  near  Prague( 
the  Austrian  government  finally  crushed  Bohemian  independ- 
ence. The  attempt  was  made  not  merely  to  remould  and  domi- 
nate the  external  life  of  the  Bohemian  people,  but  even  to  crush 
out  its  very  soul.  Not  only  so-called  heretical  works  but 
every  form  of  Bohemian  literature  was  suppressed.  One  priest 
boasted  of  having  destroyed  60,000  volumes. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  year  1918  the  Bohemians  have 
been  a  subject  people.  Since  Hus  was  the  standard-bearer  of 
Bohemian  nationality,  while  the  Austrian  government  was 
linked  with  clericalism,  Bohemians  in  America,  finding  them- 
selves free  to  believe  as  they  wish,  have  formed  their  national 
organization  upon  an  anti-church,  if  net  anti-religious,  basis, 


with  the  result  that  half  or  more  of  the  Bohemians  in  the 
United  States  have  been  in  varying  degrees  free-thinkers. 
Practically  all  the  rest,  with  more  or  less  devoutness,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  highly  developed 
group  of  organizations,  benevolent  and  cultural,  have  grown 
around  this  free-thought  movement,  and  I  have  for  years  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  situations  that  I  had  come  in  contact  with.  It 
needed  only  history  to  explain  it,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
year  have  shown  that  it  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  de- 
velopment resulting  from  a  national  and  not  a  religious  move- 
ment. Within  a  few  days  after  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Austria-Hungary,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Slovaks  in  Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  event.  All  shades  of  opinion  were  represented, 
but  the  men  who  received  the  greatest  applause  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  the  leader  of  the  Socialists  and  there  were 
other  priests  and  several  leading  free-thinkers  who  spoke.  As 
the  priest  said  afterward,  the  Bohemians  in  these  two  camps 
had  come  to  hate  each  other  as  much  as  either  hated  the 
Germans;  but  when  the  issue  of  freedom  from  Austrian  con- 
trol became  possible,  these  differences  were  immediately  laid 
aside,  and  during  the  winter  in  Cleveland  the  Bohemian 
workers  in  the  Red  Cross  organization  met  in  alternate  weeks 
in  the  parochial  school  and  the  free-thinkers'  hall,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  each  for  the  other  became  most  surprising  to  one 
who  had  known  their  relations  a  few  months  before. 

Bohemia  a  Country  Rich  in  Schools 

Another  fact  of  the  Bohemian  immigration  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  history  is  its  very  low  rate  of 
illiteracy;  among  the  Czechs  who  come  to  this  country  it  is 
measurably  lower  than  that  among  the  Germans.  One  of 
the  most  influential  contributors  to  educational  method  and 
theory  in  Bohemia  was  John  Amos  Comenius,  or  Komensky. 
He  was  exiled  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  went  to 
Germany,  later  to  Sweden  and  England.  He  was  at  one 
time  offered  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  but  did  not 
accept  it.  He  originated  many  principles  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  popular  education.  The  traditions  which  gather  around 
him  make  it  inevitable  that  Bohemians  should  have  a  great 
respect  for  education.  As  one  goes  through  villages  in  Bohe- 
mia, he  is  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  schoolhouses ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  Czechoslovak  army  in  Siberia  are  graduates  of 
higher  schools. 

The  Slovaks  come  from  Hungary,  and  although  the  region 
they  occupy  is  contiguous  to  Bohemia,  they  have  had  no  inde- 
pendent political  territory  for  a  thousand  years ;  they  have 
lived  largely  in  the  mountains  and  have  preserved  many  of 
the  old  national  customs  and,  it  is  said,  a  purity  of  language 
which  the  Bohemians  have  lost.  The  Slovaks  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  efforts  of  the  Magyars  to  wipe  out  their 
nationality.  They  have  been  forbidden  the  use  of  their  own 
language,  and  have  had  priests  imposed  upon  them  who  did 
not  speak  their  tongue.  They  have  been  poor,  but,  unlike 
most  of  the'  nationalities  of  Europe,  they  belong  to  several 
religious  sects,  of  which  the  largest  numerically  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  though  the  Lutherans  form  an  important  minority. 
The  Slovaks  began  coming  to  this  country  considerably  later 
than  the  Bohemians;  but  they  have  come  over  in  great  num- 
bers in  recent  years.  There  are  probably  not  more  than 
three  million  of  them  in  Slovakia,  and  at  least  half  a  million 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued   by   the    Magyars,    which   prohibited   the   Slovaks    from 
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getting  any  education  in  their  own  language,  they  show  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  the  Bohemians, 
though  many  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  Bohemian  life 
have  been  Slovaks  who  came  to  Bohemia  for  education.  Pro- 
fessor Masaryk  himself  was  born  a  Moravian  Slovak. 

One  interesting  activity  of  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians,  as  well 
as  other  Slavs,  is  represented  in  the  athletic  organizations 
called  sokols.  These  also  have  a  distinctively  nationalistic 
character.  The  organization  as  a  national  institution  was 
founded  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  1862  for  the  very 
purpose  of  developing  for  the  sokol  in  Bohemia  a  character 
that  would  make  it  a  virile  instrument  for  the  nation  and  at 
the  same  time  would  not  seem  to  present  opposition  to  the  Aus- 
trian government.  In  this  nationalistic  character  it  is  quite 
natural  that,  among  the  Bohemians,  free-thinking  should  have 
been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sokols,  although  discus- 
sion of  neither  politics  nor  religion  is  allowed  in  them.  They 
have  been  the  source  of  promoting  excellent  physical  develop- 
ment and  discipline,  and  most  certainly  account  in  a  very  large 
degree  for  the  present  efficiency  of  the  Czechoslovak  army. 

One  may  well  wonder  what  is  the  relation  between  these 
immigrants  in  America  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the 
armies  which  they  support  and  the  movement  in  Europe.  The 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  is  a  very  good  illustration.  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  of  which 
the  Bohemian  Catholic  Alliance  is  a  part,  and  the  Slovak 
League.  None  of  these  was  very  vigorous  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Cleveland  one  Sunday  in  February,  1915, 
when  the  National  Bohemian  Alliance  was  reconstituted, 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  raising  money  to  support  the  work 
of  Professor  Masaryk  in  Europe,  thus  making  possible  what 
has  culminated  in  the  rebirth  of  the  nation  which  died  in  1620. 


This  alliance  has  raised  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which  have  been  used  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Bohe- 
mian liberation.  The  Slovak  League  and  the  Catholic  Alli- 
ance had  also  been  contributing,  but  last  February  these  three 
groups,  in  a  great  meeting  in  which  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  gathered  in  Chicago,  organized  into  a  common  coun- 
cil with  representatives  from  each  of  the  three,  and  they 
constitute  at  present  the  American  branch  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council,  with  Professor  Masaryk  as  president  and 
General  Stephanik,  formerly  of  Paris,  and  now  in  Siberia,  as 
vice-president  of  the  de  facto  government.  Most  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  are  American  citizens.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  the  freedom  of  their  ancestral  land  is  simply 
more  intense  and  more  idealistic  than  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans toward  the  country  of  their  birth.  It  conflicts  in  no 
way  with  the  common  American  life.  These  people  come 
here  largely  for  freedom,  and  they  more  nearly  fulfill  the  aims 
of  America  when  they  fight  and  sacrifice  to  make  those  who 
are  near  to  them  also  free. 

Much  favorable  mention  has  lately  been  made  of  the  gal- 
lant Czechoslovak  army,  especially  the  division  operating  in 
Siberia.  The  following  description  from  the  personal  letter 
of  an  American  citizen  written  recently  from  Vladivostok  is 
vividly  perceptive  of  the  inter-current  forces  that  now  are  gal- 
vanizing a  complex  group  character : 


JOHN    AMOS    KOMENSKY 


On  the  whole,  they  [the  Czechs]  are  the  most  whole-hearted  allies 
I  ever  saw.  If  they  know  you  for  an  ally  they  will  open  their 
hearts  to  you  and  get  you  to  hold  their  hand-grenades  while  they 
go  in  swimming.  If  you  are  a  Boche  they  shoot  you  immediately 
and  without  malice. 

In  my  ignorance  I  thought  that  the  Czechoslovaks  were  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  as  the  Russians.  Never  was  there  a  bigger 
mistake!  I  have  brothered  with  these  chaps  and  I  never  saw  a 
keener,  cleaner  crowd.  Take  a  Yankee  officer  of  the  best  type  and 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  four  languages  and  something  of  the  French 

alertness,  and  train  him  under  Prussian  officers  in  the  Austrian  army, 

taking  care   not  to  cut  out  his  humor  or  sense  of  decency;    last  of 

all,   give   him  the   most   elaborately  thought   out  system   of   physical 

gymnastics    that   has   been    evolved,    and    then    oppress    his    beloved 

Bohemia,  and  you  have  a  Czech  officer. 

The  Czechoslovak  army  in  France  received  official  recogni- 
tion with  the  presentation  of  their  national  colors  to  the 
regiments  in  Paris  by  President  Poincare  on  July  14  last. 
During  the  parade  in  Paris  on  that  day,  the  Czechoslovak  sol- 
diers attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  their  singing. 
One  of  my  former  students,  who  is  in  the  army  there,  wrote 
me  of  this  singing,  and  said  that  the  men  of  the  Czechoslovak 
army  also  sang  going  and  coming  from  drills.  'At  first,"  he 
said,  "it  puzzled  me,  but  now  I  understand.  It  is  because 
for  the  first  time  in  300  years  we  are  serving  as  soldiers  in 
our  own  army,  and  not  in  the  army  of  a  hated  master."     Re-  J0HN  HUS 
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cruiting  for  this  army  is  going  on  in  America  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council,  and  there  is  a 
receiving  camp  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  from  which  the  recruits 
are  sent  overseas.  In  little  towns  and  large  cities  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  you  will  find  relatives  of  these  men  ex- 
pressing the  same  attitude,  pouring  out  their  money  for  the 
same  cause  and  with  the  same  joy.  What  could  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  with  which  America  was  born  and 
the  principles  which  President  Wilson  has  been  laying  down 
for  the  guidance  of   the   world   than   this  concrete  manifes- 


tation of  the  reality  of  the  impulse  which  is  compelling  the 
Czechoslovaks  ? 

The  attitude  of  these  men  toward  America  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  she  has  come  to  stand  in  the  world  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  story  which  has 
come  from  the  front.  A  soldier  in  the  Czechoslovak  army 
took  from  his  pocket  a  tin  box  and,  when  asked  what  was  in 
it,  opened  the  lid  and  showed  it  full  of  dark  earth.  "This 
soil,"  he  said,  "is  from  Mount  Vernon.  I  am  taking  it  to 
sprinkle  in  Bohemia." 


The  Purpose  of  Reconstruction' 


By  Franklin  K.  Lane 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR 


NO  man  knows  where  we  are  going  after  the  war; 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  our  new  society,  how 
new  it  will  be.     The  imagination  of  the  world  is 
naturally  challenged  by  the  largeness  of  the  op- 
portunity to  put  all  things  right. 

The  one  danger  of  any  period  of  reconstruction  is  not  the 
inventiveness  of  the  human  mind — throwing  into  the  air  for 
all  men  to  gather  by  wireless  new  lines  of  thought,  novel  con- 
ceptions of  society — the  danger  is  in  letting  go  the  old  before 
the  new  is  tested.  The  ship  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  have  power  to  take  us  in  the 
new  direction  before  we  let  go  the  anchor.  To  reject  tradi- 
tion, to  despise  the  warnings  of  history  and  to  be  superior  to 
the  limitations  of  human  nature,  is  to  drive  without  a  chart 
into  a  Saragossa  Sea  of  water-logged  uselessness. 

But  the  figure  of  steering  a  ship  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 
It  has  its  limitations  because  man  is  a  growth,  not  a  machine. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  knows  his  point  of  destination  as  well 
as  his  point  of  departure.  The  statesman  cannot  know  at 
what  port  he  will  arrive.  His  supreme  duty  is  to  bring  his 
ship  safely  into  a  harbor,  with  a  crew  that  is  not  in  mutiny 
and  his  hand  on  the  wheel.  The  state  must  be  a  "going  con- 
cern." 

To  adapt  ourselves  to  the  conditions  that  will  arise  after 
the  war  will  be  a  task  that  will  also  demand  an  ability  to 
reject  what  is  not  needed  or  not  fitted  for  utility  under  man's 
advanced  conception  of  himself.  Revolutions  come,  radical 
departures  of  all  kinds  are  taken,  because  of  a  too  slothful 
appreciation  of  a  change  in  the  weather.  The  American 
people  are  not  dangerous.  They  are  really,  I  believe,  the 
safest  and  sanest  people  on  earth.  There  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  their  rushing  headlong  down  a  steep  place  into  the 

1  Preface  to  a  collection  of  papers  on  American  Problems  of  Reconstruction, 
publisher!  last  week  by  E.  P.  Dnlton  &  Co.  and  here  reproduced  with  their 
courteous  permission.     Copyright,    1918,  by  E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co. 


sea.  Sometimes  they  may  be  a  bit  too  logical  and  hence  un- 
natural in  their  adherence  to  the  Cromwellian  philosophy  of 
"thorough,"  but  no  people  have  a  more  perfect  sense  of  fair 
play  or  a  keener  sense  of  humor,  and  the  reaction  from  these 
makes  for  steadiness,  stability,  wisdom,  not  passion.  This 
though  is  true,  that  their  judgment  must  be  respected,  and 
respected  in  time,  if  things  are  not  to  go  further  than  they 
would  wish  themselves.  And  this  lesson  conservatives  must 
learn :     The  sovereign  citizen  is  here ! 

So  far  as  plans  for  making  over  our  industrial  or  financial 
or  economic  lives  are  concerned,  the  commonest  schemes  in- 
volve too  great  a  risk  of  establishing  bureaucracy.  To  avoid 
the  setting  up  of  such  machinery,  however,  unless  it  is  vitally 
necessary,  indispensable,  seems  to  me  the  part  of  wisdom.  The 
common  impulse  when  in  a  tangle  or  a  haze  is  to  cry  out,  "Let 
us  refer  the  whole  business  to  a  body  of  experts,"  which  to 
be  sure  is  the  only  way  in  which  much  of  government  can  be 
handled.  Yet  experts,  as  all  know,  have  the  same  capacity 
for  imperialism,  for  cowardice,  and  for  subserviency  as  all 
other  men.  They  come  to  wish  to  exercise  authority  and  have 
a  tendency  to  exercise  it  ruthlessly  if  protected  from  public 
criticism.  They  are  also  as  weak-kneed  as  men  in  general 
before  the  hasty  judgments  and  clamor  of  the  multitude  or 
the  will  of  those  who  are  politically  powerful. 

This  nation  is  ripe,  not  so  much  for  any  one  change  in  its 
way  of  doing  things  as  for  an  extension  and  a  broadening  of 
its  own  old  way.  A  little  Hawaiian  girl  told  me  in  Hawaii 
that  America  was  in  the  war  to  "help  those  who  need  help." 
That  is  our  spirit  abroad  (not  pure  altruism  either),  and  it 
is  the  sound  center  of  our  system  of  government  at  home. 
We  shall  reconstruct,  build  anew  for  a  broader  democracy, 
in  which  men  will  learn  more  perfectly  to  work  together,  not 
for  the  making  of  a  great  state,  on  the  contrary  for  the  making 
of  more  self-owned  and  growing  individuals. 


TO  A  REALIST 

By  Elizabeth  Hanly 

IFE  is  a  prison,  friend  of  mine,  you  say? 
-*— '  No,  nor  a  palace,  but  friend,  yesterday 
Life  was  a  little  house  but  garnished  fine  and  fair, 
Set  by  the  wayside  free  to  sun  and  air. 
The  road  was  dusty,  yea,  but  it  was  sweet; 
Checkered   by  sun   and   shade  and  safe  for  childish  feet. 
Now  swept  by  storm  and  gusts  of  bitter  rain 
Dark  is  our  road.     It  will   be  light  again 
And  God  in  His  good  time  obliterate  our  pain. 


Pierre  Dubois 


Who  Dreamed  of  a  League  of  Nations  Six 
Hundred  Years  Ago 

By  Lilian  Brandt 


ABOUT  the  year  1300  there  was  living  in  Normandy 
an  "avocat  royal"  by  the  name  of  Pierre  Dubois, 
who  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  "caressing,"  as 
his  French  commentator  puts  it,  "vast  projects  of  so- 
cial reform" — among  them  a  scheme  for  international  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  establishing  lasting  peace  among  the  states 
of  Europe.  Like  Roger  Bacon  across  the  channel,  he  had  no 
perceptible  influence  on  his  own  period.  The  age  of  Dante 
had  little  use  for  original  ideas,  and  criticism  of  existing  insti- 
tutions was  rare.  Most  of  the  men  of  that  time  who  are  ad- 
mired today  received  slight  attention  from  their  contempo- 
raries, and  their  writings — lost  sight  of  for  centuries — have 
been  discovered  and  appreciated  only  within  modern  times. 

Dubois  wrote  pamphlets,  addressing  them  usually  to  the 
king,  and  offering  his  services  in  helping  to  carry  through  the 
reforms  he  urged.  But  he  seems  never  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  royal  counsels,  and  he  bitterly  laments  that  he  cannot 
get  people  to  appreciate  his  ideas.  He  is  persuaded  that  all 
hell  is  leagued  against  him  and  that  the  devil  himself  inter- 
feres to  ruin  all  his  plans. 

His  own  favorite  among  his  works,  the  one  which  he 
"loved,"  was  a  proposal  of  methods  for  shortening  wars  and 
legal  suits.  Simplification  of  the  laws  and  improvement  of 
legal  procedure  he  recurs  to  in  other  writings.  Another 
pamphlet — the  last  one  of  which  we  know — was  a  defense  of 
the  amusements  of  chivalry,  after  tournaments  and  jousts  .had 
been  forbidden  by  the  pope.  Others  were  concerned  with  the 
current  controversy  of  Philip  the  Fair  with  Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  and  one  of  these  was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

His  most  ambitious  undertaking,  however,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  develops  his  idea  of  a  league  of  nations,  was  a  plan 
for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  "infidels,"  De  Re- 
cuperatione  Terre  Sancte.  Peace  among  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  Europe  he  considered  an  essential  condition,  and  not 
merely  a  temporary  harmony  until  the  conquest  should  be 
achieved,  but  a  lasting  peace.  To  insure  perpetual  peace  among 
the  western  nations — federated  in  a  sort  of  "United  States" 
under  the  leadership  of  the  king  of  France — he  proposes  set- 
ting up  a  court  for  the  arbitration  of  all  differences.  The 
court  is  to  be  constituted  afresh  as  to  personnel  on  each  oc- 
casion, apparently,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  ecclesiastical 
judges  and  three  "others"  on  each  side,  with  appeal  to  the 
pope.  Reform  of  abuses  in  the  church  was  another  necessary 
preliminary  to  this  enterprise.  The  worldly  spirit  of  prelates, 
the  cupidity  of  the  monks  who  squandered  the  goods  intended 
for  the  poor,  simony  at  Rome — all  such  evils  must  be  cor- 
rected before  there  could  be  hope  of  success.  To  supply  funds 
for  the  expedition  and  for  the  organization  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Holy  Land  after  its  recovery,  some  of  the  objection- 


able wealth  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers  and  other  orders 
might  be  confiscated. 

For  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  as  it  would  prob- 
ably now  be  called,  of  the  Holy  Land  after  its  recovery  it 
would  be  desirable  to  encourage  emigration  from  Europe. 
Preachers  everywhere  would  be  asked  to  urge  colonization, 
and  bands  of  emigrants  would  be  collected  in  each  country 
and  sent  forward  under  chosen  leaders.  It  would  be  im- 
portant to  see  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  con- 
fessors, who  understood  all  the  languages  in  currency;  also 
of  doctors,  and  of  faithful,  experienced  "secretaries,"  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  but  also 
with  their  writings,  and  with  the  other  dialects  of  the  in- 
habitants. Schools  should  be  established  in  the  priories  of  the 
Holy  Land,  where  girls  as  well  as  boys  would  be  instructed, 
and  where  the  curriculum  would  include  military  discipline 
for  the  strong  and  vocational  training  in  the  mechanical  arts 
for  the  others. 

With  all  his  fertility  of  imagination  and  capacity  for  con- 
structive suggestions,  Dubois  was  still  a  child  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  critical  faculty  is  not  roused  by  the  current  as- 
trological beliefs  and  he  sees  the  past  through  the  fables  of 
miraculous  deeds  of  dead  heroes.  He  seeks  to  support  his 
fragile  visions  of  reform  by  citations  from  the  authorities  of 
the  medieval  universities — the  Digest  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
Canon  of  Church  law,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ut  ait 
philosophus  punctuates  his  dissertations  as  thickly  as  if  he  were 
arguing  for  the  established  order  of  things  instead  of  urging 
reforms  and  new  "programs."  When  effort  after  effort  fails 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  he  himself  feels  for  a  project,  he  does 
not  infer  that  his  dreams  may  perhaps  lack  a  certain  practical 
quality,  nor  that  his  ideas  perhaps  seem  Utopian  to  the  men 
of  his  time,  but  that  the  devil  and  all  his  hosts  are  conspiring 
against  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  Comtesse  dArtois,  for  an  item  in  her  accounts 
indicates  that  at  Easter  time,  in  the  year  1314,  she  sent  to 
Paris  for  "nine  aunes  of  mottled  cloth"  for  his  livery.  We 
may  imagine  him,  therefore,  spending  his  last  years  still  "ca- 
ressing" his  dreams  in  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  such  a  po- 
sition, although  after  1313  he  is  not  known  to  have  written 
anything  more  for  the  public.  One  of  his  pamphlets  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1655,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  scholars  became  in- 
terested in  him  and  began  to  search  for  his  writings.  Since 
then  his  biography  has  been  constructed  bit  by  bit,  chiefly 
from  what  he  reveals  in  his  own  works,  and  he  has  come  into 
the  appreciation  and  sympathy  which  he  sorely  missed  during 
his  life. 
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AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


-A  New  Department 


GIVE  AND  TAKE 

BY  THE  TIME  Americans  in  western  Europe  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  that  they  are 
really  very  popular — more  so  at  least  than  ever 
before — they  are  very  apt,  having,  as  even  Kipling 
admits,  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  to  bring  themselves  up  with 
the  cynical  addition — and  more  popular  than  they  ever  will 
be  again. 

Well,  that  depends  precisely  on  whether  we  really  have  a 
sense  of  humor  and  proportion.  There  is  no  danger  surely 
that  we  shall  ever  wish  to  dim  the  fame  of  the  armies  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  are  associated.  There  will  be  glory 
enough  for  all.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  we  may  not  fall 
into  exaggeration  and  distortion  when  we  come  to  the 
appraisal  of  our  voluntary  agencies  for  relief,  education  and 
public  health.  This  danger,  again,  is  not  one  of  intention. 
It  is  rather  inherent  in  the  conditions  under  which  funds  are 
raised  and  workers  recruited  for  these  voluntary  overseas 
activities. 

Huge  sums  must  be  raised,  as  compared  with  any  previous 
educational  or  relief  funds.  The  great  ocean  tonnage  required 
for  carrying  supplies,  the  truckage  and  railway  tonnage,  the 
warehouses  and  manufacturing  establishments,  the  agricultural 
machinery  and  household  furniture,  the  sheer  financial  ex- 
penditure involved — all  impress  the  imagination,  and,  unless 
they  are  careful,  turn  the  heads  of  the  orators  and  publicity 
bureaus  charged  with  conveying  these  impressions  to  the  home 
public. 

The  workers  actually  in  the  field  have  plenty  of  correctives, 
and  if  the  official  spokesmen  could  rifle  the  mails  and  find  out 
just  what  these  field  workers  are  saying  in  personal  letters 
to  their  home  folks,  it  would  help  them  get  the  due  sense  of 
proportion  into  their  "dope  sheets"  and  appeals.  These  can- 
teen workers  and  searchers  and  delegates;  recreation  secre- 
taries, and  especially  assistant  secretaries  and  helpers;  doctors, 
nurses,  and  nurses'  aids — whether  in  the  military  service  of 
the  American  and  allied  armies  or  engaged  in  helping  civilian 
victims  of  the  war — have  only  too  abundant  reminders  of 
how  little  they  do  as  compared  with  what  needs  to  be  done; 
how  little  as  compared  with  what  the  people  do  for  them- 
selves, collectively  and  individually. 

In  France,  for  example,  where  the  American  effort  takes 
on  the  most  gigantic  forms,  daily  creating  new  precedents  and 
calling  forth  the  ready  official  French  appreciation,  it  is 
quite  literally  true,  as  Americans  perhaps  too  often  say  merely 
from  politeness,  that  we  have  far  more  to  learn  than  to  teach ; 
that  what  we  have  to  give  is  pitifully  small  in  comparison  with 
the  needs  created  by  the  war — which  is  our  war  as  much  as  it 
is  theirs;  that  to  feed  the  undernourished  and  stricken  popula- 
tions we  have  less  than  the  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes.  We  shall  do  well  to  realize  what  is  often  said,  that 
we  are  not  at  all  performing  any  great  act  of  philanthropy, 
but  that  we  are  merely  giving  inadequate  voluntary  expres- 
sion to  our  alliance,  as  the  armies  are  giving  more  adequate 
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official  expression  of  it;  that  we  are  taking  part  in  an  inter- 
allied humanitarian  effort  which  in  some  limited  sense  fore- 
casts the  coming  society  of  nations  on  its  unofficial  side;  that 
we  are  in  a  sense  creating  international  relationships,  which 
must  be  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  understanding,  going 
on  very  often  to  lasting  admiration  and  affection,  but  certainly 
excluding  everything  which  smacks  of  national  conceit  or 
its  more  subtle — and  more  irritating — counterpart,  a  carefully 
concealed  sense  of  superiority. 

No  doubt  the  average  American  in  France  appreciates  an 
open  window  at  night  more  than  the  average  Frenchman, 
especially  the  average  villager  in  whose  home  the  average 
American  may  be  billeted ;  but  the  easy  inference  that  therefore 
the  American  sanitary  standards  are  higher  and  American 
bodies  stronger  and,  by  another  easy  transition,  American 
minds  more  progressive  and  American  prejudices  less  silly,  is 
perhaps  overloading  the  premise. 

THE  NEW  MISSIONARIES 

WE  are  in  France  primarily  because  it  is  on  the  way  to 
the  front.  But  France  is  not  merely  a  base  of  military 
operations,  a  convenience,  a  series  of  harbors  and  train- 
ing camps  and  replacement  stations.  We  have  gone  there 
because  we  were  called,  but  the  voice  we  heard  was  not  merely 
that  of  the  official  communiques  of  hard-pressed  armies, 
or  of  state  papers  in  which  diplomats  responded  to  our 
request  for  a  statement  of  war  aims.  We  shall  stay  there 
until  there  is  victory  and  a  guarantee  of  lasting  peace,  but 
when  we  come  out  we  shall  leave  there  more  than  the  graves 
of  our  soldiers  and  the  memory  of  our  deeds. 

We  are  not  less  than  allies,  but  more.  What  binds  us  is 
something  more  human  and  more  personal  than  an  alliance, 
more  simple  and  elemental.  We  are  not  allies,  but  friends; 
bound  to  each  other  not  by  accidental,  changing,  passing 
interests,  but  by  friendship,  sympathy,  and  a  consciousness  of 
kind  such  as  has  never  been  known  before  between  two 
nations  of  different  language  and  different  racial  stock  since 
international  relations  began.  Henri  Bergson  is  said  to  have 
expressed  it  on  his  latest  return  to  France  by  saying  that 
America  feels  towards  France  as  France  feels  towards  Joan 
of  Arc.  It  is  not  understandings,  but  mutual  understanding — 
a  very  different  thing — that  binds  us  in  a  lasting  union. 

Far  be  it  from  economist  or  social  worker  to  under-rate 
the  importance  of  common  material  interests.  A  community 
of  economic  interest  in  fact  exists.  At  the  present  moment  we 
are  almost  as  one  people.  Two  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  per- 
haps 5  per  cent,  of  our  immense  population  will  actually  be 
in  France;  their  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  their  transporta- 
tion, industrial  life  and  military  efficiency,  their  recreation, 
morals  and  health,  all  inextricably  involved  at  every  point 
with  those  of  the  French.  An  epidemic,  a  famine,  high  prices, 
low  prices,  prosperity,  reverses — for  all  vicissitudes  we  are  in 
the  same  boat.  The  flower  of  our  manhood  is  there  in 
glorious  pledge,  a  hostage  and  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  of 
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economic  life  and  health.  We  have  not  merely  identical 
interests,  but  one  and  indivisible  solidarity. 

That  identity,  that  solidarity  of  interests,  will  not  disappear 
when  the  war  ends.  Aside  from  our  common  financial 
interests,  aside  from  the  importance  of  reestablishing  national 
credit  and  monetary  systems  in  all  allied  countries  after  the 
war,  aside  from  the  direct  obligations  of  an  international 
character  which  will  remain  after  the  war,  the  simple  fact 
will  be  we  shall  have  made  such  an  investment  in  France, 
investment  of  life  and  limb,  of  good-will  and  affection,  of 
religion  and  education,  of  all  the  best  we  have  to  share,  all 
the  best  that  is  in  us,  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  if  they 
do  not  bring  forth  forever.  We  shall  take  no  mortgage 
and  ask  for  no  direct  material  return  from  the  investment. 
The  endowment  need  not  be  limited  to  a  term  of  years,  for  it 
involves  no  control  by  a  dead  hand.  Not  a  dead  hand  but  a 
living  spirit  will  keep  alive  the  investment. 

France  and  America  have  need  each  of  the  other,  as  the 
ocean  needs  the  land,  as  the  morning  needs  the  evening,  and 
as  science  needs  faith,  each  to  supplement  and  complete  the 
other,  each  in  certain  ways  to  interpenetrate  the  other,  yielding 
treasures,  exchanging  wealth,  standing  in  sturdy  independence 
and  self-respect,  yet  kindred,  fused  into  a  something  larger, 
better,  more  beautiful  than  either — a  democracy,  a  humanity, 
a  religious  fellowship,  a  social  solidarity,  a  conservation  of  the 
past  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  an  alliance  and  a  partner- 
ship, which  shall  be  lasting  because  based  on  mutual  needs  and 
mutual  understanding. 

The  religious  missionaries  of  several  generations  have  been 
making  investments  in  good-will  supplementary  to  their 
evangelizing  propaganda.  Even  when  direct  preaching  has 
brought  meager  returns,  the  promotion  of  health,  education 
and  economic  welfare  has  often  brought  quick  recognition  and 
response.  This  older  widespread  mingling  of  human  interests 
from  the  religious  motive  is  finding  its  natural  place  in  the 
new  approach  of  the  peoples  to  one  another.  It  is  the  natural 
preparation  for  the  new  common  life.  The  missionaries  really 
know  the  people  with  whom  they  have  worked  for  all  these 
years,  and  nothing  is  more  essential  in  the  new  era  than  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  verified  impressions. 

We  need  to  know  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Balkans,  as  we 
need  to  know  France.  We  need  to  know  Russia,  Armenia, 
Palestine  and  China,  not  merely  from  official  appeals  in  behalf 
of  particular  agencies,  but  with  a  geographical  and  historical 
background.  We  need  to  listen  to  Italians,  Belgians,  and 
Greeks,  to  Russians  and  Chinese,  as  they  tell  in  their  own 
person  of  their  national  needs  and  aspirations.  We  should 
be  ready  to  receive  gratefully,  as  we  are  always  ready  to  give 
generously.  We  at  home  must  follow  America  overseas  with 
critical  sympathy,  with  whole-hearted  support,  with  full  and 
discriminating  understanding. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

THE  October  issue  of  the  World  Court  is  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  relief  and  reconstruction  in  the  countries 
served  by  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief,  whose  drive  for  $30,000,000  has  been  postponed  until 
January,  but  which  already  in  recent  months  has  been  obliged 
to  extend  its  field  of  action.  While  no  sympathetic  listing  of 
the  pressing  social  and  economic  needs  in  which  American  phil- 
anthropy can  and  must  take  part  is  attempted,  several  of  the 
contributors  suggest  the  main  lines  along  which  the  social 
forces  directed  from  here  can  most  add  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  unfortunate  countries  when  the  pressing  requirements 
for  relief  pure  and  simple  have  been  met. 


WHEN  EVELYN  T.  WALKER,  formerly  with  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of 
New  York  city,  now  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  France,  was  about 
to  leave  Soulac-sur-Mer  after  having  been  there  in  an  official 
capacity  for  nine  days,  the  children  (the  Red  Cross  is  taking 
care  of  105  of  them  there,  almost  all  orphaned  by  the  war) 
lined  up  in  ranks,  and  the  oldest  boy  read  the  following 
speech : 

"Mademoiselle — 

"We  have  just  heard  that  you  are  going  to  leave  us.  It  is 
with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  broken  hearts  that  we  see  you  go. 
You  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure  during  your  stay  amongst 
us  and  we  will  never  forget  you. 

"We  pray  you  to  be  our  interpreter  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  thank  them  for  all  they  have  done  for  us,  poor  or- 
phans of  the  war. 

"In  closing  we  assure  you  that  we  shall  never  forget  the 
valor  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  Allies,  the  Americans. 

"Vive  l'Amerique !     Vive  la  France!" 


William  H.  Hall,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bei- 
rut, gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  a  great  part  of  the 
area  now  included  in  the  Turkish  empire  can  be  made  agricul- 
turally one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  of  the  earth.  What  is 
needed  to  bring  out  this  potential  wealth  is  the  application  of 
scientific — or  at  least  moderately  modern — methods  of  culti- 
vation and  of  stock  improvement.  As  a  first  step,  this  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  government  that  ensures  safety  to 
property  and  person. 

Given  a  proper  government  there  is  needed  above  all  instruction 
of  the  people  in  better  methods  of  doing  their  work,  demonstration 
farms,  technical  schools,  village  instruction  by  convincing  experiment 
and  illustrated  lecture.  These  things  may  be  done  either  by  the 
government  or  by  private  philanthropy,  and  when  accompanied  by 
fair  taxation  and  sympathetic  encouragement  they  will  meet  a  ready 
response  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  other  words,  the  chief  task  for  a  long  time  to  come  is 
not  so  very  different  from  that  pursued  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  but  with  essentially  the  same  aims  and 
by  the  same  means  in  our  own  South.  There  is,  however,  the 
additional  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  naturally 
inclined  to  a  roving  pastoral  life  rather  than  the  strengthening 
of  home  ties,  have  been  uprooted  still  further  by  the  war  and 
the  appalling  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turks  on  the  depend- 
ent races.  How  to  bring  back  these  scattered  people  and  es- 
tablish them  in  communities  and  keep  them  there  by  the  en- 
couragement of  civic  patriotism,  is  a  formidable  problem.  Mr. 
Hall  suggests  that  the  people  left  behind  are  the  best  adapted 
to  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  that  work  especially  with 
the  women  and  children — in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  re- 
building and  restocking  of  farms — will  pay  most  rapidly  at 
first  for  effort  spent. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  suggests,  more  in  detail, 
possible  plans  for  rehabilitation  through  education.  The  re- 
opening of  the  American  colleges  when  stable  government  has 
been  established  and  taking  up  the  former  educational  activ- 
ities in  the  different  Christian  communities  will,  he  says,  "be 
an  inadequate  and  feeble  treatment  of  a  great  and  pressing 
problem."  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  tremendous  problem  of 
how  to  provide  for  the  war  orphans  whose  number  cannot 
at  present  be  fully  estimated  but  must  far  exceed  that  of  other 
belligerent  countries.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  is  not  even 
the  beginning  of  a  democratic  system  of  elementary  education 
upon  which  any  extension  of  American  influences  could  build. 

Church  and  state  must  be  separated  and  elementary  educa- 
tion become  a  function  of  government.  "The  new  system 
should    be    built    from    the   bottom    upwards."       Unless    the- 
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people  are  able  to  do  or  at  least  start  that  building  for  them- 
selves, support  their  schools  from  taxes  justly  levied  and  keep 
them  in  touch  with  real  needs,  one  judges  from  what  he  says, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  American  missionary  effort  to  func- 
tion. Assuming  an  elementary  school  system  thus  provided 
for,  however,  opportunities  for  American  agencies  in  voca- 
tional training,  especially  agricultural,  in  health  instruction, 
in  secondary  education  generally  and  in  the  training  of  teachers 
will  be  very  great  indeed. 

SPREADING    THE    AMERICAN    SCHOOL    AND 
RECREATION    CENTER 

CM.  GOETHE  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  whose  series  of 
•  articles  on  Exporting  the  American  Playground  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  Survey  for  the  last  two  years,  is  endeav- 
oring to  prepare  public  opinion  to  push  American  recreational 
and  educational  ideas  overseas  in  the  period  of  reconstruction 
following  the  war.  He  has  sent  out  a  circular  on  the  spread 
of  the  American  playground  centers  as  "caste-breakers"  in 
Calcutta.     Mr.  Goethe  writes: 

Ballighata  playground  represents  an  idea:  an  experiment  in  ex- 
porting the  American  playground.  Its  founders  have  a  vision  that, 
with  the  growth  of  this  idea,  there  will  be  eventually  a  similar  cen- 
ter, radiating  American  democracy,  at  the  capital  of  every  nation 
throughout  the  world.  Such  centers  should  command  the  very  best 
American  brains.    It  will  pay  America  to  lend  her  best. 

The  counter  influence  of  such  centers  upon  American  ideals  will 
be  powerful.  We  will  not  only  export,  we  will  import  recreational 
ideas.  Already  California  is  testing  out,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
possibilities  of  importing.  One  of  the  best  things  evolved  in  Nordic 
European  recreational  experience  is  the  nature-study-field  excursion. 
This  test  of  an  importation  and  use  of  a  recreational  idea  is  being 
made  by  the  California  Nature  Study  League.  While  the  experiment 
is  less  than  two  years  old,  it  is  showing  unexpectedly  favorable 
results. 

In  a  letter  to  editors  and  liberals  throughout  the  country 
Mr.  Goethe  writes: 

Do  you  remember  how  a  few  idealists  first  talked  of  a  league  of 
nations;  how  it  caught  the  imagination  of  Americans;  how  our  edi- 
tors continued   discussing   it   in   short   but  persistently    repeated    edi- 
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torials;  how  most  Europeans  ridiculed  it?  Today  the  league,  no 
longer  a  mere  vision,  is  fighting  effectively,  destroying  Hohenzol- 
lernism. 

Out  of  its  fights  are  emerging  new  democracies.  President  Wilson 
has  pledged  a  free  Poland.  Congress,  in  recognizing  the  Czecho- 
slovaks provided  for  a  resurrected  Bohemia.  General  Allenby's 
victories  mean  a  Zionist  Palestine.  Serbia  should  be  the  nucleus  of 
Jugoslavia.  A  misguided  Finland  completes  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  infant  nations  from  the  olive  groves  of  Gethsemane,  where 
suffered  the  Greatest  Democrat  of  all,  to  the  icebound  regions,  where 
the  Lapps  of  northernmost  Finland  gaze  at  the  midnight  sun.  Behind 
these,  stretches  mighty  Russia. 

These  peoples  of  these  lands  are  emerging  from  a  typical  east 
European  environment.  Anyone  who,  before  the  war,  had  discussed 
American  diplomacy  with  middle-European  statesmen,  knows  how 
they  failed  to  comprehend  American  democracy  as  expressed  in  our 
diplomacy.  They  said  we  had  not  annexed  Mexico  because  we  were 
decadent.  We  abandoned  Cuba  because  too  weak  to  hold  it.  As 
for  our  return  to  China  of  that  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  we  con- 
sidered unjust,  that  was  only  to  be  explained  by  the  word  "insanity." 
Is  there  not  danger  that  such  concepts  may  dominate  in  these  new 
nations?  Will  they  know  our  ideals  only  from  what  filters  through 
Germanic  borders?  Do  they  not  need  to  have,  directly  from  America, 
a  pure  conception  of  American  democracy? 

There  is  a  practical  way  to  give  them  our  ideals.  The  short  ac- 
count of  the  successful  experiment  in  British  India  is  given  in  the 
attached  slip.  Ought  it  not  be  also  attempted  simultaneously  with 
peace  for  the  new  democracies  born  of  the  war? 

If  your  reaction  be  favorable,  will  you  not,  with  3'our  ability  to 
mould  public  opinion,  discuss  its  possibilities,  criticize  them  per- 
sistently until  America  grasps  them  as  it  has  grasped  and  made  into 
an  actuality  the  concept  of  a  league  of  nations?  America  must 
glimpse  the  value  of  such  centers  at  Warsaw,  Belgrade,  Prague,  Mos- 
cow, Jerusalem  before  a  move  is  made  toward  a  definite  organization 
to  provide  them. 

THE  RED   CROSS  REORGANIZATION  IN 
FRANCE 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  France  gives  the  details  of  the  organization  of 
the  work  which  went  into  effect  in  Paris  in  late  August. 
Although  these  are  described  merely  as  certain  changes  in  the 
organization  and  the  impression  that  it  amounts  to  a  complete 
reorganization  has  been  deprecated,  it  appears  nevertheless  that 
the  changes  are  very  considerable.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
geographical  and  functional. 

Geographically  the  administration  has  been  decentralized 
by  the  creation  of  nine  zones,  which  vary  greatly  in  size ;  one, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Brest,  includes  four  French  civil 
departments,  while  that  of  which  Bordeaux  is  the  Tieadquarters 
includes  sixteen.  Each  of  these  nine  zones  is  in  charge  of  a 
zone  manager  and  it  is  understood  that  in  each  zone  the 
manager  is  in  complete  charge  of  all  Red  Cross  activities 
within  the  zone.  The  zone  manager  is  provided  with  a  staff 
similar  to  the  operating  staff  of  the  commissioner  for  France 
at  headquarters  in  Paris.  Thus  each  of  the  departments  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner  is,  or  may  be,  represented 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  in  local  headquarters  of  the  zone 
managers.  These  local  representatives  of  the  various  services, 
like  all  others  engaged  in  Red  Cross  activities  within  the  zone, 
will  be  responsible  to  the  zone  manager. 

The  well-known  departments  of  military  affairs  and  civil 
affairs  are  abolished  both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  zones. 
Instead  of  the  former  there  is  to  be  a  Department  of  Army 
and  Navy  Service  which,  however,  will  not  be  responsible 
for  hospital  administration ;  and  instead  of  the  latter  there  is 
to  be  a  department  of  general  relief,  which  includes  practically 
only  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and 
Relief.  The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Tubercu- 
losis, which  had  been  attached  to  the  Department  of  Civil 
Affairs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Hospital  Administration,  formerly 
in  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  have  been  transferred 
together  with  the  Bureau  of  Mutiles  and  the  Nurses'  Bureau, 
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to  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Medical  and-  Surgical  Depart- 
ment. With  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  the  general 
organization  includes  the  following: 

1.  Department  of  Requirements,  including  supplies,  transportation, 
personnel,  construction,  permits  and  passes,  and  manufacture. 

2.  Medical  and  Surgical  Department,  including  Children's  Bureau, 
Bureau  of  Reconstruction  and  Re-education,  and  Nurses. 

3.  Department  of  Medical  Research  and  Intelligence. 

4.  Department  of  Army  and  Navy  Service,  including  canteens, 
home   service,   output   service   and   army  field   service. 

5.  Department  of  French  Hospitals. 

6.  Department  of  General  Relief,  including  refugees,  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies, war  orphans  and   agriculture. 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy,  of  St.  Louis,  is  appointed  director 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Department,  and  Homer  Folks, 
who  has  been  director  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Relief, 
director  of  the  Department  of  General  Relief.  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert  becomes  head  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Research. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  reluctant  the  authorities  may 
be  to  admit  it,  or  however  little  they  may  have  intended  it, 
the  American  Red  Cross  policy  in  Europe  is  being  radically 
changed.  Work  for  civilians  is  being  relatively  curtailed  and 
work  for  the  army  is  given  right  of  way. 

It  is  reported  also  that  the  plan  of  assimilated  military  rank 
has  not  worked  satisfactorily  and  is  likely  to  be  radically 
changed  either  by  giving  regular  army  commissions,  probably 
of  lower  rank,  to  the  Red  Cross  or  possibly  by  changing  their 
status  to  that  of  civilians. 

IN    FRANKLIN'S    FOOTSTEPS 

WE  MUST  GO  BACK  to  the  days  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin for  a  figure  comparable  to  that  of  Samuel  Gompers 
on  his  wartime  mission  to  England  and  France.  It  was  one  of 
Poor  Richard's  sayings  that  if  one  "would  have  a  thing  well 
done,  go;  if  not,  send." 

Last  winter  and  spring  Mr.  Gompers  sent,  and  the  informa- 
tion brought  back  by  the  American  labor  mission  which 
visited  England  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  was 
of  a  distorted  sort,  both  in  fact  and  in  prophecy.  Their  chair- 
man described  Henderson  and  his  group  as  defeatists  and 
political  parasites  and  what  not.  The  committee's  report 
presented  at  St.  Paul  indicated  that  back  of  the  ostensible  issue 
of  the  inter-belligerent  conference,  the  real  crux  of  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  fact  that  the  British  Labour  Party  is  socialistic 
as  well  as  trade  union.  The  efforts  of  the  American  labor 
mission  to  wean  it  from  its  heresies  failed ;  and  a  group  of 
pro-war  Socialists  posted  off,  even  without  passports,  to  try 
their  hand  but  with  very  similar  results  and  very  similar 
prophecies. 

Then  Mr.  Gompers  himself  went. 

If,  as  it  was  freely  circulated  in  the  press,  his  mission  was 
to  bring  back  Henderson's  head  on  a  platter,  to  help  set  up  a 
trade  union  rival  to  the  British  Labour  Party,  to  split  off 
the  great  Trade  Union  Congress  from  the  Labour  Party  in 
their  joint  war-aims  program,  and  to  set  up  a  purely  trade 
union  inter-allied  body  to  take  the  place  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Socialist  and  Labour  Conference  through  which  the  British 
labor  leaders  had  achieved  unity  among  all  the  great  labor 
and  socialist  bodies  back  of  the  western  front — if  these  things 
were  the  purposes  of  the  trip,  it  was  a  complete  failure.  Mr. 
Gompers  brought  home  two  old  silver  plates,  the  gift  of 
British  labor,  but  Henderson's  head  was  on  neither.  The 
separatist  movement  for  a  trade  union  party  fizzled ;  the  effort 
to  have  British  labor  recant  on  free  trade  failed;  and  the  inter- 
allied conference  which  Mr.  Gompers  attended  in  London  was 
the  same  conference,  recalled,  which  had  been  held  in   Feb- 


COMRADES    IN    THE    BATTLE    FOR    RUSSIAN    FREEDOM 

A  group  of  American  Red  Cross  Commissioners  with  members  of 
the  Kerensky  government's  Commission  on  Civic  Education,  taken 

in  Petrograd  in  September,  1917: 
From  left  to  right,  sitting:  Col.  William  Boyce  Thompson,  Mr. 
Lacaroff  for  years  the  principal  medium  between  the  revolutionary 
party  and  political  exiles;  Mine.  Catherine  Breshkovsky, 
now  reported  dead ;  standing :  Nicholas  Basil  Tchaikovsky,  lately 
head  of  the  Government  of  the  North  which,  according  to  the 
most  recent  dispatches,  has  fallen,  and  often  referred  to  as  the 
"grandfather"  of  the  revolution;  Maj.  Frederick  M.  Corse,  Victor 
Soskice.  a  son  of  Dr.  David  Soskicc,  for  many  years 
editor  of  Free  Russia  in  London  and  Kercnsky's  secretary  up  to 
the  time  of  his  fall;  Col.  Raymond  Robins,  Gen.  K.  L.  Neslouk- 
hovsky,  the  first  military  chief  to  place  his  regiments  at  the  disposal 
of   the   Duma 


ruary,  which  had  been  engineered  by  the  British  Labour  Party 
and  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  acting  together,  and 
which  included  labor  and  Socialist  bodies. 

But  in  a  larger  and  we  hope  finer  sense,  Mr.  Gompers' 
trip  was  a  success.  He  was  accompanied,  among  others,  by 
John  P.  Frey,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  responsible  labor 
leaders  in  America ;  true,  a  convinced  opponent  to  socialism 
and  to  political  action,  but  used  to  dealing  with  organized 
realities.  And  the  British  labor  movement  is  an  organized 
reality.  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Frey  were  big  enough  to  deal 
with  it  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  had  been  painted.  At  the  inter- 
allied meeting,  New  World  labor  joined  with  Old  in  reaffirm- 
ing opposition  in  the  fieldi  to  Prussian  militarism.  Old 
World  labor  joined  with  new  in  reaffirming  belief  in  President 
Wilson's  fourteen  points.  Old  World  labor  subscribed  to  the 
industrial  charter  offered  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Old  and  new  united  in  reaffirming  American  labor's 
proposals  as  to  labor  representation  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. When  it  came  to  the  issue  of  the  inter-belligerent 
conference,  the  two  parted  and  went  their  ways,  Mr. 
Gompers'  motion  not  to  deal  with  enemy  labor  being  over- 
whelmingly voted  down. 

That  question,  after  all,  is  one  of  tactics — tactics  which  may 
be  rendered  out  of  date  if  the  present  governmental  exchanges 
result  in  early  peace;  but  tactics  whose  influence  in  provoking 
democratic  risings  among  the  German  and  Austrian  and 
Bulgarian  workers  only  the  future  historian  will  be  able  ade- 
quately to  appraise. 

So  Mr.  Gompers  split  with  British  labor  on  the  subject  of 
tactics,  but  joined  with  it  on  the  broad  program  for  an  unim- 
perialistic  peace  which  was  common  to  both  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can President. 

MR.  GOMPERS  IN  FRANCE 
it  T  WAS   in   Paris  yesterday,"  writes  an  American  corres- 

-Lpondent  to  the  Survey,  "and  happened  on  a  lunch  with 
a  couple  of  French  C.  G.  T.'s"  (C.  G.  T.  are  the  initials  of 
the  Confederation  General  du  Travail,  the  great  trade  union 
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body  of  France  which  has  participated,  along  with  the  French 
Socialists  of  both  groups  in  the  inter-allied  labor  and  Socialist 
conference  in  London.)     This  correspondent  goes  on: 

Gompers  has  made  an  unexpectedly  good  impression  on  the 
C.  G.  T.  They  feel  that  he  has  progressed  and  that  a  bridge  has  been 
thrown  across  the  chasm,  and  that  they  also  can  learn  from  him. 
Gompers  has  invited  Jouhaux  to  go  to  America,  and  the  latter  is 
very  anxious  to  go.  It  is  regarded  as  a  real  opportunity  to  bring  a 
ery  real  Wilsonian  in  contact  with  the  source  of  Wilsonism. 

The  French  working  class  was  greatly  impressed  by  Wilson's  last 
speech.  The  French  bourgeois  press  printed  the  significant  passages 
(to  the  effect  that  no  government  or  group  of  governments  could 
make  the  peace)  in  small  type  or  not  at  all — emphasizing  the  bel- 
licose parts.  L'Information  Ouvrier  Et  Social  prints  much  on 
Gompers  this  week,  including  his  speech  which  the  other  papers 
didn't  print  in  toto. 

If  you  get  a  chance  do  urge  Jouhaux's  coming  in  the  Survey.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  his  passport  would  be  refused,  given 
his  strong  attitude  on  national  defense  since  the  beginning.  He  has 
kept  the  whole  C.  G.  T.  together  in  spite  of  many  divisive  currents 
— had  a  new  victory  in  August,  in  spite  of  difficulty;  whereas  the 
Socialists  are  torn  asunder  and  in  a  parlous  state. 

The  coming  of  Jouhaux  is  surely  to  be  desired  in  building 
up  new  understanding  and  fellowship  between  French  and 
Americans.  As  a  trade  unionist  he  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  where  a  Socialist  repre- 
sentative might  not  be.  The  only  thing  which  will  mar  the 
stirring  reception  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Gompers  in  Chicago  on 
his  return  from  abroad  will  be  the  fact  that  his  coming  and 
going  as  the  responsible  representative  of  American  labor  has 
not  been  matched  by  a  corresponding  interplay  of  responsible 
Allied  labor  leadership — either  of  the  political  or  industrial 
arms  of  the  movement.  For  nine  months  now  the  coming 
of  representatives  of  the  British  Labour  Party  and  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  has  been  blocked.  It  may  give  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  labor  movement  a  curious  sen- 
sation that  unspecified  interests  have  been  able  to  keep  them 
immune  from  the  virus  of  British  working  class  democracy. 

Not  the  least  graphic  and  appreciative  of  the  French  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Gompers  in  Paris  is  that  of  L'Opinion,  which 
carried  this  sketch  in  its  issue  of  September  28 : 

A  stocky  little  man  of  whom  one  forgets  the  height  in  seeing  only 
the  strong  and  whimsical  face,  the  big  nose,  big  lips,  a  complexion 
colored  like  a  sun  brick,  a  scalp  almost  bare  with  some  few  tufts  of 
gray  hair  mixed  with  black  threads.  All  at  once  this  countenance 
appears  illuminated,  animated  as  it  is  incessantly  by  his  astonishing 
bright  eyes  in  which  sparkling  gold  and  green  appear.  These  chang- 
ing eyes  which  brighten  and  darken  turn  themselves  directly  to  you 
in  inquiry  and  conquest.  The  first  impression  is  one  of  mobility,  of 
force  and  almost  as  much  of  charm.  It  is  one  of  the  faces  whose 
modeling  and  expression  tempt  a  painter.   .    .    . 

Samuel  Gompers  is  not  merely  an  orator  with  a  magic  voice. 
From  the  first  meeting,  his  personality  strikes  you  and  impresses 
itself  on  you.  Still  less  can  we  define  it  in  a  formula  such  as  an 
American  proposed  to  me:  "He  reminds  me  absolutely  of  a  Scotch 
Calvinist  preacher." 

We  see  him  seated  in  an  armchair  with  a  big  cigar  in  his  hand 
patiently  lending  an  ear  to  the  questions  of  an  interviewer.  From 
politeness  he  has  put  a  French  rose  which  someone  has  offered  him 
in  his  buttonhole.  He  listens — this  orator  is  a  singularly  good  lis- 
tener— he  makes  you  repeat,  put  your  question  more  precisely.  He 
is  no  hurry  to  reply;  prudence  is  his  first  virtue. 

However  sure  his  thought  may  be,  he  seeks  a  form  that  will  express 
it  better.  He  foresees  and  obviates  any  interpretation  which  will 
misrepresent  it.  He  proceeds  step  by  step.  With  a  definite  char- 
acter, with  an  emphasis  of  the  voice  he  impresses  the  idea,  the  fact 
to  which  he  wishes  to  draw  attention.  His  hand  is  nervous,  under- 
scored by  a  sober  gesture.  For  him  there  is  no  question  of  leaving 
to  the  many  chances  which  a  lack  of  precision  has  in  store  for  those 
who  leave  to  developments  the  trouble  of  working  out  their  precise 
thought.  This  prudence  is  a  sort  of  honesty,  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. If  he  measures  his  words  it  is  because  he  knows  that  every 
word  is  an  act. 

Samuel  Gompers  has  both  the  inclination  and  the  gift  for  action 
and,  what  is  not  always  reconcilable,  he  is  a  strong  man:  "I  am 
proud  to  live  in  an  epoch  in  which  action  is  everything,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  thought,  a  passing  impulse  but  which  can  and  must 
be  translated  by  an  act."     And  he  adds:  "I  am  proud  to  live  in  an 


epoch  in  which  if  the  young  men  of  20  have  the  maturity  of  those 
of  30,  those  of  60  have  the  energy  of  those  of  40." 

Energy  and  vitality  which  abound  in  the  man  create  his  convic- 
tions. The  conception  which  Gompers  has  of  democracy  is  that  of 
an  extremely  mobile  society,  in  which  liberty  has  the  first  place,  in 
which  liberty  permits  every  personality  to  come  to  birth,  to  be 
formed,  to  assert  itself  frankly  in  complete  freedom  of  movements: 
"We  wish  to  be  masters  of  our  destinies  and  that  everyone  in  the 
universe  shall  have  the  possibility  of  living  his  whole  life.  We  wish 
to  have  the  right  to  make  mistakes,  to  commit  errors,  provided  that 
the  opportunity  is  given  us  to  express  ourselves.  This  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  democracy." 

A  strong  personality,  he  feels  no  distrust  for  other  individualities; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  desires  of  the  masses  cannot  ex- 
press themselves  through  persons  whose  action  is  embarrassed  by 
shibboleths  and  traditions  of  party,  and  that  their  interests  will  be  bet- 
ter defended  than  they  are  by  energetic  and  independent  men  capable 
of  listening  to  reason,  but  of  holding  their  own  against  caprice.  He 
believes  that  the  great  force  operating  in  the  world  is  that  of  bodies 
of  free  men  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  closely  linked  together  by 
mutual  esteem  and  sympathetic  reciprocity.  In  accordance  with  cer- 
tain essential  principles  of  action,  they  are  always  ready  to  renew 
their  agreement  by  amicable  discussions  and  to  recast  every  day,  if 
necessary,  their  action.   .    .    . 

THE  MAN  THE  BOYS  CALL  "ROSY" 

ESPECIALLY  commissioned  by  the  secretary  of  war  for 
unique  personal  service  among  soldiers  at  the  front, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
to  elicit  the  reactions  from  the  men  to  the  after-war  issues 
which  he  presented  to  them  individually  and  to  smaller  and 
larger  groups.  Survey  readers  are  privileged  to  share  with 
his  family  excerpts  from  letters  written  to  the  home  circle, 
which  are  all  the  more  interesting  because  so  conversational 
and  personal  in  giving  little  glimpses  of  incidents  and  impres- 
sions to  the  family  group. 

Better,  however,  than  anything  he  could  have  written  as  in- 
troductory to  these  insights  is  the  impression  which  a  young 
officer  casually  caught  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  in  the  very  act  of 
fulfilling  his  mission  with  a  group  of  soldiers.  It  comes  to  us 
through  the  officer's  father,  to  whom  it  was  sent  when  Mr. 
Rosenwald  was  discovered  by  the  son  to  be  his  father's  friend : 

After  luncheon  I  dropped  into  the  Y.  M.  where  there  was  a  lec- 
ture going  on  and  the  place  was  packed.  The  enthusiastic  cheering, 
whistling  and  clapping  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  knew  it  must 
be  something  worth  while  to  stir  the  fellows  up  so.  I  wedged  in 
at  the  back  of  the  hall.  The  speaker  was  a  short,  heavy  man  of 
middle  age,  and  he  was  in  officer's  uniform.  He  had  iron  gray  hair, 
a  ruddy  face;  a  little  flushed  because  of  the  effort  to  make  himself 
heard  over  the  whole  assembly,  and  perhaps  due  also  in  part  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  remarks  were  received  by  the  boys. 

As  I  listened  I  was  soon  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  was  say- 
ing. He  was  an  artist  in  touching  just  the  right  chord  in  the  fel- 
lows, and  he  talked  in  such  a  personal  way  and  so  whole-heartedly 
mixing  in  a  few  good  stories  now  and  then,  that  he  took  the  boys 
by  storm.     I  turned  to  a  mechanic  next  to  me  and  said,  "Who  is  he?" 

"Damn  fine;  the  fellows  call  him  'Rosy.'  He  is  a  big  bug  from 
Chicago  on   the  National   Defense.     He  is  certainly  damn  good." 

I  stayed  through  to  the  end  and  joined  in  the  three  big  cheers 
that  were  given  him.  It  is  the  first  time  a  speaker  has  been  cheered 
in  this  camp  since  I've  been  here. 

A  long  line  formed  to  shake  hands  with  him.  I  wouldn't  resist 
the  temptation  to  fall  in  line  with  the  rest,  and  as  I  stepped  up,  he 
gave  me  a  big  hug  and  turning  to  the  assembled  group  he  said,  "I 
know  this  boy's  dad  and  mother,  his  sister  and  his  kid  brother. 
I  tell  you  there  is  no  finer  stuff  in  this  world  than  this  right  here 
under  my  arm."  I  was  a  trifle  embarrassed,  but  not  so  much  so 
because  they  all  knew  he  was  a  trifle  optimistic  after  the  big  demon- 
stration he  had  just  received.  We  had  a  pleasant  chat  and  I  soon 
found  him  to  be  Mr.  Rosenwald  that  father  knows  and  told  us  so 
much  about.  I  was  keen  to  take  him  for  an  airplane  ride,  he  was  such 
a  good  sport.  I  went  to  see  the  officer  in  charge  of  training  to  get 
permission,  but  when  he  learned  he  was  a  civilian,  he  said  that 
Pershing  had  issued  orders  forbidding  it. 

Here  are  the  excerpts  from  Mr  .Rosenwald's  letters  taken 
at  random  and  just  as  they  came  along  in  the  few  family 
letters : 

I  saw  my  first  sign  of  war  aside  from  men  in  uniform.     As  soon 
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as  we  got  outside  of  Paris  there  were  transports  or  big  auto  trucks 
by  the  score  loaded  with  men  and  materials.  I  think  I  saw  a  thou- 
sand in  three  days.  Then  every  few  moments  we  would  pass  a  camp, 
French  or  American.  Aeroplane  hangars,  ammunition  places  or 
stores,  big  guns  and  all  along  were  German  prisoners  working  on 
the  roads  and  in  the  fields.  Every  town  we  passed  through  had 
numbers  of  American  soldiers.  They  were  also  all  along  the  road 
putting  up  telegraph  lines,  repairing  roads,  doing  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  or  sitting  around  doing  nothing — all  appeared  happy. 

I  spent  this  evening  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  enlisted  men.  They 
have  one  for  officers  also.  They  had  a  good  band  concert,  about 
fifty  pieces,  and  later  a  song  leader  got  the  men  to  sing.  Afterward 
the  band  was  invited  into  a  little  room  and  had  refreshments,  to 
which  I  was  invited,  and  made  them  a  little  talk,  shaking  hands  with 
some  of  the  men.  The  Jewish  boys  seem  to  mix  splendidly,  which 
I  was  delighted  to  find  them  doing.  They  say  they  receive  every 
consideration  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  room  is  provided  for  Friday 
evening  services  and  a  sign  was  up  that  such  services  would  be  held 
every  Friday. 

I  rode  in  a  tank.  It  was  quite  an  experience.  They  took  me  over 
some  rough  places  and  ditches.  They  are  marvelous  contrivances. 
They  run  through  the  thickest  kind  of  brush  and  over  fair-sized 
trees,  knocking  them  down  and  climbing  over  the  trunks  and  branches. 
Thousands  of  carrier  pigeons  are  raised.  They  let  some  of  them 
out  to  show  us  how  they  came  back.  They  are  the  fastest  and  most 
reliable  messengers.  They  are  carried  to  the  front  in  baskets.  They 
will  find  their  way  hundreds  of  miles. 

We  began  to  get  into  war-ridden  zones,  where  the  sides  of  the 
road  were  marked  by  temporary  defense  spots.  There  were  shell 
holes  in  the  ground.  In  a  good-sized  town  every  house  was  shattered 
and  most  of  the  buildings  completely  ruined.  We  saw  two  or  three 
families  who  had  come  back  to  live  in  the  midst  of  these  broken 
stones,  brick  and  mortar.  A  wagon  was  in  the  road  with  three 
American  girls  who  were  giving  canned  food  and  bread  to  these 
families. 

I  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  staff  quarters  to  about  1,500  men  at 
noon.  In  the  evening  I  had  two  enormous  audiences  jput  in  the  open, 
one  of  5,000  and  later  one  of  7,000.  At  both  I  had  attentive  and  en- 
thusiastic listeners.  My  efforts  are  well  received  and  I  feel  repaid 
for  making  them,  especially  when  I  get  a  large  group  at  once.  A 
young  fellow  called  to  me  while  I  was  speaking  in  a  hospital,  "Say, 
mister,  would  you  advise  us  to  learn  French  when  we  will  be  in 
Germany  so  soon?"  Another  at  the  same  place,  when  I  told  him  I 
had  letters  from  various  governors  and  senators  which  I  would  read 
if  they  wanted  them,  said,  "Start  the  barrage."  They  have  wonder- 
ful spirits.  Rarely  does  a  complaint  come  from  a  boy  in  a  hospital. 
I  was  at  one  of  the  largest  flying  schools.  I  spoke  there  twice  in 
the  Y.  M.  huts.  There  are  Red  Cross  women  here  who  run  the  can- 
teens, one  for  officers  and  one  for  privates.  They  work  like  Trojans, 
wait  on  the  men  at  three  meals  a  day,  cook  and  keep  the  dining 
room  clean.  When  I  returned  from  my  last  talk  at  9:30  P.  M.  they 
were  still  cleaning  up. 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day.  I  spoke  at  two  hospitals,  both  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  each  designed  for  about  50,000  men.  When 
you  realize  what  a  job  it  is  to  run  a  200-bed  hospital  at  a  place  where 
everything  is  available,  this  is  a  great  achievement  here  where  every- 
thing has  to  be  transported  miles  and  miles.  I  spoke  twice  at  each 
place.     They  were  very  grateful  audiences. 

Such  a  day  as  I  have  had.  I  stood  in  the  rain  and  spoke  to  the 
men  at  a  large  motor  repair  place,  where  several  thousand  men  are 
employed.  You  should  have  seen  that  place.  It  is  a  marvelous  de- 
velopment, all  since  May  1,  with  enormous  steel  and  glass  buildings 
full  of  machinery  and  stock.  What  our  people  have  accomplished  in- 
dustrially beats  anything  which  one  could  have  dreamed  of. 

I  had  two  large  outdoor  crowds  last  evening.  There  were  about 
4,000  at  both  places.  I  spoke  in  the  streets  of  the  two  towns,  with 
the  French  looking  from  every  window  and  doorway,  just  as  though 
they  could  understand.  The  kids  were  playing  around  my  improvised 
stand,  which  was  made  of  cartridge  cases  in  one  place  and  three 
empty  boxes  in  the  other.  The  treatment  I  received  everywhere  is 
royal.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it.  Wherever  I  speak,  the  officers  are 
pleased  and  enthusiastic  and  say  it  does  the  men  great  good. 

I  generally  spend  the  last  fifteen  minutes  to  tell  them  what  they 
must  make  of  America  when  they  return — a  real  nation,  all  belonging 
to  one  another.  They  are  demonstrating  in  the  army  that  men  from  all 
places  have  their  faults  and  their  virtues,  but  are  all  made  of  good 
stuff.  It  is  the  same  way  with  nationalities.  There  should  be  no  more 
prejudices  against  people  from  any  country  if  they  become  Americans. 
I  speak  of  civic  matters  and  politics.  I  often  show  them  what  a  dis- 
grace it  is  to  our  country  to  treat  the  Negro  as  we  do  and  not  give 
him  a  square  deal  such  as  they  like  to  have.  I  also  tell  them  we 
must  honor  the  men  we  elect  to  office  and  not  suspect  them  of  im- 
proper motives  if  they  are  trying  to  serve  the  state  or  nation. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  is  also  reported  to  have  cheered  the  men 
much  by  dwelling  upon  the  great  industrial  developments  in 


America  which  will  follow  the  war  and  the  opportunities  that 
will  be  open  when  they  return  to  share  in  them.  This  per- 
sonal mission  of  the  very  human  Chicago  merchant  is  unique 
in  having  been  conferred  upon  him  alone  and  directly  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  as  well  as  in  its  purpose  to  hearten  and  in- 
spire the  men  while  at  the  front  and  when  they  return  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  homeland. 

THE  CASE   OF  THE   CHAPLAINS 

THE  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  issued  in  its  bulletin 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  as  the  com- 
missioner sent  to  France  on  behalf  of  the  council.  Dr.  Mac- 
farland seems  to  have  been  cordially  received  and  to  have 
had  unusual  opportunities  of  meeting  important  personages, 
including  Marshal  Foch,  General  Pershing,  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  the  King  of  Belgium.  His  mission  was  especially  to 
French  Protestants,  but  he  saw  the  armies  at  the  front,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  French  Boy  Scouts,  and  pretty  much 
everything  else  worth  seeing. 

Dr.  Macfarland  finds  that  there  is  a  religious  spirit  in  the 
French  army.  He  thinks  that  his  invitation  from  the  French 
war  office  to  visit  the  army  as  its  guest  was  "a  genuine  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  place  of  religion  in  a  war  for  ideals  and  that 
neither  the  French  army  nor  the  French  people  nor  indeed 
the  French  government  were  without  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
religion." 

Of  the  Belgian  army  he  says  that  "still  less  even,  than  the 
French  army,  have  they  had  the  support  of  those  great  institu- 
tions for  moral  and  spiritual  support  which  have  followed  our 
boys  from  their  first  day  in  camp.  But  they  have  not  been 
left  alone.  Cardinal  Mercier's  spirit  has  been  abroad  in  their 
midst."  King  Albert  himself,  Dr.  Macfarland  finds  to  be  "a 
man  of  religious  spirit  and  faith."  His  adjutant,  his  military 
adviser  and  right  hand  man  who  lives  under  the  same  roof, 
happens  to  be  a  Protestant  and  "a  very  earnest  student  of 
scriptures."  There  are  only  a  few  thousand  Protestant 
soldiers  in  the  Belgian  army.  There  are  some  Protestant 
chaplains,  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  Belgian  army.  There  is  danger  that  in  the  new  relation- 
ships of  friendship  between  the  two  greater  nations,  France 
and  America,  little  Belgium  and  the  days  of  1914  may  be 
forgotten.  A  Belgian  national  leader  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"We  want  in  the  days  to  come  to  reveal  and  express  clearly 
to  ourselves  those  ideals  which  have  maintained  us  in  war, 
and  we  must  do  it  in  the  form  of  religion.  We  hope  that 
America  may  help  us  in  this  as  in  other  ways." 

The  inadequate  number  of  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
army,  their  inadequate  equipment  and  their  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  are  emphasized  by  Dr.  Macfarland.  He 
reports  a  unanimous  and  positive  demand  among  interested 
generals  and  chaplains  for  a  distinct  chaplains'  corps  with 
rank  and  pay  on  an  equality  with  the  medical  corps.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  simple  use  of  the 
cross  or  an  additional  insignia  of  rank  is  preferable. 

The  chief  difficulties,  according  to  Dr.  Macfarland,  are 
encountered  at  ports  of  embarkation  and  in  certain  of  the 
camps  near  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  In  many  of  these 
places  "the  situation  is  deplorable."  If  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  these  deplorable  conditions  can  in  any  way  contribute 
to  their  improvement  it  might  be  desirable  for  one  who  has 
had  Dr.  Macfarland's  exceptional  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion to  be  more  explicit.  He  thinks  that  chaplains  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  doing  their  part  wisely  and  well  in  association 
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with  the  military  authorities,  but  that  it  seems  clear,  "as  we 
have  realized  in  this  country,  that  remedial  and  effective  action 
must  be  secured  through  earnest  cooperation  between  the 
military  and  civil  authorities." 

The  commissioner  has  only  praise  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Of  the  latter 
he  heard  hearty  and  glowing  expressions  of  appreciation  from 
both  officers  and  soldiers  of  their  unselfishness,  bravery,  and 
modest  quiet  efficiency,  especially  at  critical  moments  under 
fire. 

A  remarkable  address  from  Bishop  Brent,  senior  chaplain, 
G.  H.  Q.,  to  the  War  Time  Commission  of  the  Churches, 
ends  with  these  words: 

We  beg  of  you  to  think  only  of  one  thing — the  choicest  manhood 
of  our  nation  is  in  France  or  headed  towards  France,  under  the 
domination  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The  strongest  and  best 
men  in  the  ministry  are  not  too  good  to  serve  them.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  send  weaklings  or  incompetents  to  so  sublime  and  so  diffi- 
cult a  task.     Give  us  your  best  and  give  them  promptly. 

TRANSPORTING  SCHOOLS  TO   EUROPE 

IF  only  a  small  part  of  the  plans  of  the  Army  Educational 
Commission  for  transporting  a  large  slice  of  America's  pub- 
lic school  system  to  western  Europe,  to  teach  American  soldiers 
what  they  would  have  learned  if  they  had  not  gone  abroad, 
and  much  more  beside,  is  ultimately  carried  out,  the  achieve- 
ment will  be  of  unimaginable  value.  These  plans  actually 
stagger  the  mind.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  border, 
in  England,  in  Italy — wherever  American  soldiers  are  or  may 
be — this  school  system  is  to  be  erected.  The  chairman  of  the 
commission,  John  Erskine,  professor  of  English  at  Columbia 
University,  has  just  returned  from  France,  where  he  was 
able  to  tell  accurately  on  how  large  a  scale  the  plans  can  be 
carried  out.  He  wants  2,000  teachers  and  administrators — 
wants  them  immediately. 

He  is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  eight  million  dollars' 
worth  of  text-books,  in  special  editions,  to  be  sold  to  soldiers 
at  cost.  The  government  will  give  a  priority  on  white  paper 
to  the  commission,  so  that  these  books  may  be  rushed  through 
the  press.  He  is  arranging  for  correspondence  courses  as  a 
supplement  to  the  class-room  work.  The  size  of  these  ad- 
ministrative tasks  gives  some  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
educational  plans  themselves. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  education  will  be  carried  on  in 
France.  To  show  the  parallel  that  will  be  carried  out  between 
the  school  system  to  be  erected  there  and  the  one  at  home, 
France  is  being  divided  into  eight  administrative  regions, 
which  the  commission  is  thinking  of  as  states.  Each  region 
is  to  be  divided  into  smaller  districts,  which  are  being  thought 
of  as  counties.  State  and  county  superintendents  are  wanted 
from  this  country  to  administer  the  work  in  France;  indeed, 
the  whole  2,000  men  being  sought  by  Professor  Erskine  will 
be  used  chiefly  in  administrative  jobs.  Teachers  will  come 
from  the  college  graduates  in  the  army,  and  some,  doubtless, 
from  the  high  schools  in  this  country. 

The  V.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  country  and  the  American  Library 
Association  are  jointly  supplying  the  money  for  this  enter- 
prise. Of  the  estimated  budget  of  $15,000,000,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  to  furnish  $12,000,000,  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation the  remainder.  Classes  will  for  the  most  part  be 
located  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  though  other  buildings  will  be 
used   where   necessary. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  American  soldier  abroad  is  over- 
worked and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  his  few  leisure  hours 
reading  entertaining  stories  and  doing  what  he  wants,  the  an- 


swer comes  from  the  soldier  himself.  Life  for  the  soldier  is 
not  a  constant  succession  of  dashes  over  the  top.  Possibly 
four  and  certainly  three  out  of  every  five  of  our  men  have  not 
fought  and  will  not  fight.  They  are  permanently  engaged  in 
vital  service  back  of  the  lines,  in  construction  work,  in  trans- 
portation, in  that  whole  array  of  tasks  known  as  the  "service 
of  supplies" — tasks  necessary  to  keep  the  minority  of  actual 
fighters  ready  and  eager  for  battle.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
regiment  at  Brest  which  hung  out  a  service  flag  in  honor  of 
one  of  its  members  who  was  sent  200  miles  nearer  the  front 
than  the  regiment  had  yet  been. 

These  men  have  time  on  their  hands.  They  think.  They 
become  bored  and  some  of  them  worry  over  what  they  will 
do  when  they  return  home.  More  than  that,  they  will  have 
still  more  time  on  their  hands  when  an  armistice  comes  and 
when  demobilization  begins.  Then  the  motive  of  prepara- 
tion for  war  will  have  gone  out  of  their  lives.  It  is  probable 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  our  soldiers  will  be  in  France  a  year, 
a  year  and  a  half,  possibly  two  years  after  the  rest  of  us  re- 
gard the  war  as  closed. 

That  light  novels  do  not  fully  meet  the  soldiers'  needs  even 
now  is  shown  by  their  own  acts.  Both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  American  Library  Association  conduct  a  library  serv- 
ice throughout  France,  and  the  former  conducts  a  book  order 
and  sales  branch  beside.  During  July  and  August  the  library 
association  distributed  198,000  volumes,  of  which  163,000 
were  text  books  wanted  by  soldiers.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  period  nearly  3,000,000  books  and  periodi- 
cals; requests  for  fiction,  whether  from  officer  or  soldier,  were 
few  in  comparison  with  requests  for  more  serious  volumes. 
Specific  requests  were  received  in  a  single  week  for  books  on 
drug  gardening,  complete  bookkeeping,  plane  and  solid  geome- 
try, shorthand,  bridge  building,  plane  and  spherical  trigonome- 
try, architectural  gardening,  forestry  and  algebra.  "If  we'd 
start  a  class  in  Sanscrit,"  says  Professor  Erskine,  "I  believe 
the  fellows  would  come  and  learn  it." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Army  Educational 
Commission  is  planning  to  erect  a  school  system  in  France. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  government  itself  wants  to  make 
it  possible  for  American  soldiers  to  come  back  to  this  country 
better  off  instead  of  worse  off  educationally  than  if  they  had 
not  gone.  The  work  is  being  planned  in  two  parts.  One 
comprises  that  which  can  be  carried  on  during  the  war,  the 
other  that  which  can  be  carried  on  after  the  war.  Military 
purposes  will,  of  course,  dominate  the  former;  it  cannot  reach 
the  men  at  the  very  front.  The  four-fifths  or  three-fifths 
back  of  the  lines  will,  however,  be  within  the  scope  of  its  bene- 
fits. Army  authorities  themselves  are  said  to  see  no  reason 
why  these  men  can  not  give  six  or  eight  hours  a  day,  if  they 
desire,  to  the  pursuit  of  their  education. 

Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  already  studying  French. 
Thirty  thousand  are  studying  English.  Among  the  other  sub- 
jects that  will  be  taught  in  the  new  curriculum  are  history, 
geography,  civics,  mathematics,  business  and  commerce,  and 
banking  and  economics.  Emphasis  will  perhaps  be  laid  at 
first  on  teaching  the  causes,  purposes  and  progress  of  the  war, 
the  history  and  ideals  of  the  leading  nations  involved  and 
such  other  subjects  as  may  be  regarded  as  likely  to  make  the 
soldier  fight  with  earnestness  based  on  conviction. 

It  is  for  the  period  when  fighting  shall  have  ceased,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  thorough  plans  are  being  laid.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  academic  courses,  which  will  be  strengthened  and 
extended,  intensive  industrial  and  vocational  instruction  will 
be  offered.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  commission  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  were  enlisted  or  drafted  before  they 
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had  learned  trades!  For  these  men  the  future  presents  serious 
problems.  If  the  plans  of  the  commission  are  fully  carried  out 
no  soldier,  it  is  hoped,  will  return  to  America  without  having 
been  offered  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  It  is  estimated 
that  30  or  40  per  cent  of  American  soldiers  in  Europe  will  be 
glad  to  accept  this  instruction.  The  facilities  for  giving  it 
will  be  literally  abundant.  Modern  war  creates  its  own  in- 
dustrial workshops  on  a  huge  scale.  Western  Europe  is  filled 
with  repair  shops,  construction  camps  and  plants  for  building 
all  manner  of  machinery  which,  when  war  ceases,  will  be 
relieved  of  pressing  demands.  These  can  be  made  to  afford, 
it  is  believed,  unparalleled  facilities  for  vocational  instruction. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  last  sounds 
of  the  cannon  will  be  quickly  followed  by  those  of  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  When  fighting  has  actually  ceased,  American, 
English  and  French  engineers  will  take  the  lead  in  reconstruct- 
ing these  countries,  in  rebuilding  bridges,  railways,  churches, 
whole  cities,  so  that  during  much  of  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion western  Europe  is  likely  to  become  a  huge  laboratory  for 
vocational  instruction.  The  task  of  making  this  count  in 
the  education  of  American  soldiers  is  one  that  the  commission 
has  set  itself  to  solve. 

Attendance  by  soldiers  upon  all  these  classes  will  be  volun- 
tary, except  possibly  for  compulsory  instruction  in  English  for 
illiterates  (the  first  draft  caught  many  of  these)  and  for  sol- 
diers of  foreign  birth  who  cannot  speak  English. 

The  Army  Educational  Commission  consists  of  four  promi- 
nent educators.  Professor  Erskine  is  chairman ;  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cleveland  and  the 
highest  paid  superintendent  in  the  country,  is  the  member  in 
charge  of  the  field  staff  and  of  the  organization  of  general 
education  below  college  grade;  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is  the  member  in 
charge  of  vocational,  commercial,  trade  and  general  technical 
education ;  and  Algernon  Coleman,  professor  of  romance 
languages  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  executive  secre- 
tary. Professor  George  D.  Strayer,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  professor  of  educational  adminis- 
tration at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  is  the  home 
director  of  the  commission.  The  offices  of  the  commission  are 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  347  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  city.  General  Pershing  appointed  the  commission  after 
the  names  had  been  approved  by  an  informal  group  of  educa- 
tors and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE    CONFIDENTIAL    EXCHANGE    IN    PARIS 

THE  social  service  exchange  has  taken  firm  root  in  Paris 
and  already  rootlet  feelers  have  made  their  way  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Lyons  and  to  one  or  two  smaller  cities.  As  with 
several  other  trans-Atlantic  ideas,  the  French  soil  is  showing 
itself  wholly  congenial. 


Margaret  Curtis,  of  Boston,  who  worked  with  an  American 
relief  fund  in  Paris  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  established  there,  had  been  a  missionary  for 
closer  cooperation  and  interchange  of  information  among 
French  and  Franco-American  agencies.  Abbe  Viollet  had 
been  for  years  advocating  such  interchange  and  cooperation, 
and  the  monthly  periodical  Assistance  Educative  had  also 
helped  to  prepare  the  way.  Many  enlightened  workers  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  like  Leon  Bourgeois,  Paul  Strauss  and 
Jules  Siegfried,  were  naturally  sympathetic.  It  remained  only 
for  Miss  Curtis,  in  charge  of  American  Red  Cross  work  for 
the  refugees  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  to  work  out 
a  practical  plan  and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  key  agencies 
and  individuals. 

The  committee  created  by  the  American  Red  Cross  included 
among  others  M.  Mesureur,  director-general  of  the  Assistance 
Publique,  of  Paris;  M.  Fliche,  president  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul ;  M.  Plantet,  vice-president  of  the  Office 
Central  des  Oeuvres  Charitables;  M.  Fuster,  secretary-general 
of  the  Institut  d'Hygiene  Sociale,  and  Mile.  Gourlet,  editor 
of  Assistance  Educative. 

The  Red  Cross  undertook  to  meet  all  expenses  until  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  1918.  Emily  W.  Dinwiddie,  of  New 
York,  was  sent  for  to  serve  as  director,  and  the  enterprise  was 
launched  at  a  public  meeting  on  May  10,  attended  by  many  of 
the  local  mayors  of  Paris  and  other  officials  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  relief  agencies.  Abbe  Viollet  came  back  from 
the  front  on  special  permission  to  give  a  stirring  address.  Pro- 
fessor Fuster  discussed  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  plan  from  the 
French  point  of  view.  Miss  Curtis,  however,  was  the  authori- 
tative spokesman,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  but  on  behalf  of  the  American  social  service  ex- 
changes. 

The  Fichier  Central  really  began  work  when  it  was  estab- 
lished on  July  1  in  its  present  headquarters.  In  the  month 
of  July,  4,582  families  were  reported  by  eighteen  agencies.  Of 
these,  only  twenty-four  were  duplicates,  all — it  is  amusing  to 
notice — found  in  the  lists  submitted  by  the  American  agencies. 
In  the  cooperating  organizations  are  several  well-known  pre- 
war agencies  like  the  Societe  des  Visiteuses  and  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy  for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  War  agencies  like 
those  for  the  protection  of  men  discharged  without  a  pension 
(reformes  No.  2)  and  the  Secours  National  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

Miss  Dinwiddie  sends  word  that,  the  museums  being  closed, 
it  is  becoming  the  popular  amusement  of  the  day  to  come  in 
and  see  how  the  Fichier  Central  works.  The  excellent  staff 
of  French  workers  and  the  well-equipped  offices  reflect  credit 
on  the  founders  and  directors  of  the  enterpise.  As  Mine. 
Siegfried,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  says:  Tout 
marche  bien. 


COSKBO! 


WHY    THE    SURVEY    MISSED 
THE  MAIL 

THE  SURVEY,  along  with  the 
other  weeklies  published  in  New 
York,  took  an  enforced  vacation  last 
week  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the  cylin- 
der-press feeders.  The  men  went  out  on 
October  21  and  tied  up  the  presses  for 
the  entire  week.  This  week  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  adjudication  of  the  federal  War  La- 
bor Board  and  work  was  resumed  on 
Tuesday  morning  after  the  board  had 
issued  a  statement  blaming  the  em- 
ployers for  the  occurrence  of  the 
strike. 

The  controversy  was  over  wages.  In 
1917  the  cylinder-press  feeders  were  get- 
ting $18  a  week.  In  October  of  that 
year  the  rate  was  raised  to  $22  and  last 
June  another  raise  brought  it  to  $24. 
On  October  1  the  men  requested  an  ad- 
vance to  $30  a  week.  This  request  went 
to  the  Printers'  League  section  of  the 
Employing  Printers'  Association,  which 
referred  the  matter  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee. The  latter,  appearing  to  fear 
that  a  strike  was  imminent,  appealed  to 
the  federal  War  Labor  Board  to  take 
jurisdiction.  This  act,  without  consul- 
tation with  the  union,  caused  indigna- 
tion among  the  men  and  they  walked 
out,  charging  the  employers  with  vio- 
lating an  agreement  that  requires  all 
matters  in  controversy  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

The  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
charged  the  union  with  breaking  its  con- 
tract by  making  a  request  for  a  wage  in- 
crease in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  agree- 
ment reached  last  June  stipulated  that 
the  $24  rate  was  to  remain  in  effect  un- 
til March  1,  1919.  A  bitter  controversy 
followed  in  which  the  printing  press- 
men's union  took  the  side  of  the  feeders 
and  struck  in  sympathy,  while  George  L. 
Berry,  president  of  the  International 
Pressmen's  Union,  took  the  opposite  po- 
sition. He  charged  the  feeders  with 
breaking  their  contract  and  without  avail 
ordered  them  back  to  work. 

After  urging  the  men  to  return  to 
work,  pending  inquiry,  the  War  Labor 
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Board  began  a  hearing  of  the  matter  on 
Monday  morning.  At  first  inclined  to 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board, 
the  union  officials  were  soon  induced  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  abide  by  its 
decision. 

The  following  statement  of  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  was  read  for  the 
Board  by  William  H.  Taft,  joint  chair- 
man: 

The  important  facts  in  controversy  before 
us  between  the  Printers'  League  and  Press 
Feeders'  Union  23  are  these: 

A  contract  fixing  wages  was  entered  into 
by  the  employers  and  the  men  covering  a 
period  extending  until  October  1,  1919.  The 
change  in  the  cost  of  living  brought  about 
by  the  war  forced  concessions  by  the  em- 
ployers in  which  they  granted  two  increases 
in  wages.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men, 
have  not  reached  a  figure  sufficient  for  them 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  they  should  in  view 
of  existing  conditions.  They  requested  the 
employers  to  grant  them  an  increase  of  $6 
per  week,  added  to  the  $24  which  they  re- 
ceived  under   former  concessions. 

Consenting  in  writing  to  a  conference  and 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  of  the  contract,  before  the 
appointed  time  for  the  conference,  the  em- 
ployers, expecting  a  strike,  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  union,  averring  the  men  in- 
tended to  strike,  although  they  were  bound 
by  the  contract,  and  asking  mediation  and 
arbitration  of  the  board  to  secure  their  rights 
under  the  contract. 

The  representative  of  the  employers,  who 
appeared  before  the  board  in  Washington, 
was  inquired  of  as  to  whether  there  was  an 
arbitration  clause  in  the  contract,  and  he 
said  there  was.  He  was  advised  that  in  two 
cases  already  heard  and  decided  by  the 
board  the  board  refused  to  take  for  its  me- 
diation and  arbitration  differences  the  settle- 
ment of  which  by  private  arbitration  was 
provided  for  in  the  contract  between  the 
parties.  He  was  advised,  therefore,  that  he 
was  premature  in  his  application. 

Subsequently,  the  board  was  informed  of 
the  strike  of  the  men  and  took  the  step  in 
its  telegrams  which  the  record  shows.  This 
action  of  the  employers  explains  the  present 
attitude  of  the  parties  and  the  present  un- 
fortunate  situation. 

The  Press  Feeders'  Union,  through  its 
president,  has  now  agreed  to  submit  the  en- 
tire matter  in  controversy  to  the  board  and 
the  board  will  accordingly  assume  juris- 
diction. 


KM 


UNIONIZING   THE    STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

THE  nation-wide  campaign  for  or- 
ganizing the  steel  workers,  plans  for 
which  were  laid  at  the  St.  Paul  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor last  June,  is  fairly  under  way.  Re- 
ports from  Illinois  and  Indiana  indi- 
cate that  remarkable  success  is  meeting 
the  efforts  of  the  organizers  in  those 
states  where  the  campaign  is  being  waged 
in  the  strongholds  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  traditional  enemy 
of  organized  labor. 

Mass  meetings  recently  held  in  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  Joliet,  111.,  have  resulted  in 
thousands  of  the  employes  of  the  cor- 
poration joining  the  various  craft  unions 
having  jurisdiction.  In  Gary  the  or- 
ganizers claim  that  9,000  members  have 
been  secured.  The  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers,  only  one  of  the  several 
unions  involved,  has  more  than  1,000 
new  members  in  Joliet.  There  are  re- 
ports of  a  rallying  to  the  union  standard 
in  the  South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  other  iron  and  steel  plants  in 
South  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor  and 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  St. 
Paul  convention,  twenty-six  international 
unions  have  combined  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor to  conduct  the  organizing  campaign 
in  the  steel  industry.  The  plan  followed 
is  similar  to  that  found  so  successful  in 
organizing  the  Chicago  stockyards.  In 
that  campaign  every  union  having  juris- 
diction over  any  of  the  stockyards  em- 
ployes sent  organizers  to  assist  in  the 
work,  and  the  directing  body  was  the 
stockyards  council,  a  group  representa- 
tive of  all  the  unions  involved. 

That  campaign  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  a  single  locality.  The  steel 
campaign  is  country-wide  and  there  has 
been  formed  the  National  Committee  for 
Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Samuel  Gompers  is  chairman  and  the 
secretary  is  William  Z.  Foster,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  stockyards  council. 
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With  the  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  very  heart  of  the  non-union  territory 
to  be  won,  the  committee  is  getting  the 
campaign  organized  there  and  in  va- 
rious centers  such  .as  Cleveland  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Organizers  are  being  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts  and  local  headquarters 
are  being  opened.  As  soon  as  the  ban 
on  public  meetings  of  all  sorts,  on  ac- 
count of  the  influenza  epidemic,  is  raised, 
there  will  follow  in  all  of  these  centers 
an  active  movement  for  organization, 
with  mass  meetings  and  propaganda  in 
the  newspapers  and  through  pamphlets 
and  handbills. 

Meanwhile,  entirely  independently  of 
these  recent  activities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  several  craft  unions  having 
jurisdiction  in  any  department  of  the 
steel  industry,  have  been  steadily  at 
work  for  some  time.  The  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers,  which  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  Homestead  strike  of  1892  and 
later  all  but  crushed  by  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  has  today  the  largest 
membership  in  its  history.  In  1891,  the 
year  before  the  Homestead  strike,  it  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  with  24,000 
members.  In  1911  and  1912,  its  mem- 
bership had  dropped  to  a  mere  handful 
of  4,500.  Today,  there  are  close  to 
30,000  dues-paying  members  on  the  books 
at  international  headquarters,  and  more 
are  constantly  being  added. 

The  machinists  are  everywhere  or- 
ganizing with  great  rapidity.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  they  had  a  membership 
of  60,000;  now  they  number  over  200,- 
000.  A  considerable  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  organization  in  the  steel 
mills.  In  the  plants  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  they  have  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. Other  unions  have  been  active 
and  there  are  reports  of  organizing  ac- 
tivity at  Steelton,  Pa.,  at  Pueblo,  Colo., 
in  the  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  and  in  the  South.  To 
the  record  of  these  organizing  gains 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  both  the 
Midvale  and  the  Bethlehem  companies 
have  recognized  the  right  of  their  em- 
ployes to  bargain  collectively,  and  have 
encouraged  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees for  that  purpose. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  organizing  campaign  is  to  be 
unopposed,  much  less  approved  by  the 
steel  companies.  The  bitter  hostility  of 
years  will  not  be  worn  down  in  a  mo- 
ment. Already  the  opposition  has  made 
itself  felt  in  ways  familiar  to  trade  union 
organizers  in  hostile  territory.  Last 
summer  organizers  in  Waynesburg,  Pa., 
were  arrested,  held  over  night  in  jail 
and  then  compelled  to  leave.  The  may- 
or of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  drove  organizers 
out  of  that  city.  In  Bethlehem,  where 
the  mayor  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Beth- 


QUESTIONS  upon  which  the  working  wo- 
men of  the  different  countries  wish  to  express 
themselves 

The  Universal  Enforcement  of  the  National  Minimum 

As  the  efforts  of  individual  nations  to  raise  the  standards  of  life  for  their  own 
workers  are  perpetually  hindered  through  trade  competition  of  countries  with  lower 
standards,  it  is  imperative  that  we  establish  the  enforcement  of  a  national  minimum 
in  all  countries. 

We  ask  therefore  that  there  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  to  be  signed  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  labor  clauses  to  take  effect  within  a  given  time,  prescribing  standards 
covering: 

Conditions  of  work; 

Hours  of  work ; 

Wages; 

Social  insurance; 

so  that  the  workers  may  be  insured  such  elementary  rights  as 
The  eight-hour  day; 
One  day  rest  in  seven ; 
The  abolition  of  night  work  for  women; 

The  abolition  of  child  labor;  • 

A  living  wage ; 

Equal  opportunty  for  men  and  women  in  trade  and  technical  training; 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

The  Organization  of  Demobilization 

A  government  that  demands  universal  service  from  its  citizens  in  time  of  war  must 
provide  universal  employment  at  a  living  wage  for  its  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 

We  ask  for  the  establishment  in  every  country  of  a  commission  on  demobilization, 
on  which  labor  is  fully  represented  by  men  and  women,  to  formulate  plans  which  will 
insure  employment  for  all  workers  at  standard  rates  of  wages;  that  the  army  be  not 
demobilized  in  greater  ratio  than  industry  can  absorb;  and  that  munition  workers  and 
other  war-contract  workers  be  considered  equally  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
plans  for  demobilization. 

We  ask  further  that  to  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  be  afforded  a  just  opportunity 
through  education,  allotment  of  public  land  (intelligently  directed,  as  under  the  law 
of  California),  and  other  means,  to  reestablish  their  individual   lives  and  homes. 

Control  of  Industry 

We  ask  that  the  principle  of  self-government  in  industry  be  established  in  all 
industry,  both  public  and  private. 

Political  Democracy 

We  urge  the  most  modern  methods  of  representation  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  political  democracy.  Further,  that  in  order  that  women  may  enjoy  a 
full  genuine  citizenship,  they  be  accorded  political,  legal,  social  and  industrial  equality. 

Education  and  Democracy 

A  democracy  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizenship. 

Because  of  this  fact  we  recognize  the  need  of  a  reorganization  of  education  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  universities. 

We  maintain  that  a  "standard  of  life"  ought  to  mean  the  certainty  of  a  high  school 
education  and  the  possibility  of  a  university  education.  As  a  preliminary  step  we  ask 
that  compulsory  education  extend  to  sixteen  years  and  compulsory  part-time  education 
extend  to  eighteen  years. 

Social  Standards 

We  ask  for  the  establishment  of  universal  social  standards;  a  single  standard  of 
morality;  the  protection  of  motherhood;  and  the  guarantee  to  every  child  born  the 
highest  development,  physical,  mental  and  moral. 


lehem  Steel  Company,  the  chief  of  po- 
lice prevented  the  machinists  from  secur- 
ing a  hall  for  a  meeting. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  the  Tribune  published 
an  editorial  covering  the  front  page  of 
the  paper,  that  likened  the  organizers 
who  were  directing  activities  there  to 
the  Germans  invading  peaceful  Belgium. 
"Is  Gary,"  it  inquired,  "to  become  the 
Belgium  of  America?"  It  predicted  that 
the  streets  would   run  with  blood. 


WOMEN 


WORKERS 
THE  WAR 


AFTER 


THE  executive  board  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America,  of  which  Mrs.  Raymond  Ro- 
bins is  the  president,  has  sent  an  invi- 
tation to  the  British  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  and  to  the  Federation  of 
Women  Workers  asking  them  to  join 
with  them  in  calling  together  a  confer- 
ence of  working  women   in  the  Allied 
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"why  not  equal  protection?" 
"An  Appeal  for  Uniform  Labor  Legislation:  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  several  international  labor  conferences  have  insisted  that  a  number 
of  international  labor  standards  be  embodied  in  the  peace  treaty.  This 
demand  was  formulated  by  representative  workmen  in  France — where 
the  social  insurance  system  is  almost  as  deficient  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Turkey.  Prominent  is  the  demand  that  all  countries  agree  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  of  social  insurance  protection,  as  for  example  in 
England.  The  plan  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  labor  representatives 
of  all  the  principal  European  countries.  The  American  labor  movement 
recently  submitted  preliminary  peace-treaty  proposals  including  "labor's 
bill  of  rights,"  recognition  of  the  basic  eight-hour  day,  and  prohibition 
of  child  labor.  Meanwhile  more  than  thirty  state  and  national  labor  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  have  gone  on  record  for  more  complete  pro- 
tection through  the  various  formed  of  social  insurance." — From  the 
special  November  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association"  for  Labor 
Legislation. 


and  neutral  countries  to  discuss  their 
specific  aims  in  the  task  of  social  recon- 
struction. Some  of  the  main  questions 
suggested  for  discussion  are  stated  in 
the  adjoining  column. 

The  league,  at  its  sixth  biennial  con- 
vention held  in  Kansas  City  this  summer, 
also  passed  a  resolution  demanding  that 
the  voice  of  the  millions  of  toiling  wom- 
en of  every  country  shall  be  heard  in  the 
formulation  of  peace  terms,  request- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  include  trade  union  women  in  its  dele- 
gation to  the  international  labor  con- 
gress which  it  is  intended  to  hold  at  the 
time  of  peace  negotiations,  and  inviting 
the  women's  trade  union  organizations 
of  the  different  countries  also  to  hold 
a  separate  international  congress  of 
working  women  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

The  latest  English  journals  to  hand 
show  that  these  motions  of  women's  or- 
ganized labor  in  America  are  likely  to 
fall  on  fertile  ground.  There  is  evident 
a  considerable  unrest  among  the  women 
workers  of  Great  Britain  for  reasons 
somewhat  different  from  those  which 
developed  in  1915  and  1916.    Then  con- 


ditions in  many  of  the  war  industries 
were  unspeakable — in  the  judgment  not 
only  of  the  women  themselves  but  of 
competent  government  investigators — 
and  the  immediate  redress  of  pressing 
grievances  was  demanded.  Today 
working  conditions  in  these  industries 
are  much  improved,  but  the  dissatisfac- 
tion is  with  wages  and  with  the  discrimi- 
nation against  women  where  they  are 
engaged  upon  the  same  work  as  men. 

A  number  of  recent  strikes,  none  of 
them  very  extensive  but  all  bitterly 
fought,  have  hinged  around  the  now  fa- 
miliar cry  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
With  the  women  teachers  this  has  been  a 
watchword  for  decades,  but  the  relative 
under-supply  of  women  workers  as  a 
whole  has  given  it  a  new  emphasis  and 
led  to  new  bargaining  between  the  union 
and  the  authorities.  Then  came,  last 
month,  the  strike  of  women  on  the  Lon- 
don 'busses  and  subways  for  the  same 
claim,  interfering  for  days  with  the 
capital's  traffic.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  dispute  was  an  award  of  the 
Committee  on  Production  setting  aside 
a  previous  agreement  to  the  claim  and 
introducing     a     differentiation     of     the 


wage  scale  for  men  and  women  employes. 

A  committee  of  five,  including  two 
prominent  women,  Dr.  Jane  Campbell 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  report  on 
the  relation  between  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  employed  on  these  public 
utilities.  They  will  investigate,  among 
other  things,  the  extent  to  which  when 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  has  nominally 
been  acceded,  women  are  in  practice  de- 
prived of  opportunities  to  secure  the  bet- 
ter remunerated  jobs. 

Another  special  tribunal  to  arbitrate 
on  women's  wages  has  been  appointed 
for  the  munition  trades.  Of  the  six  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  women  in  na- 
tional factories  and  arsenals — to  speak 
only  of  those  actually  in  state  employ- 
ment— about  90  per  cent  are  in  di- 
rect replacement  of  men.  So  far  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  has  not  been  con- 
ceded. A  decision  on  the  point  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  answer 
which  the  nation  is  likely  to  return  to 
the  demand  of  its  women  workers  when 
the  war  is  over.  Then  a  more  definite 
and  binding  adjustment  of  the  relation 
between  men's  and  women's  remunera- 
tion will,  it  is  generally  conceded,  be 
imperative  for  the  sake  of  social  peace. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  A  LABOR 
PARTY 

WHETHER  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
labor  party  in  this  country  or 
not,  there  is  an  interest  in  that  subject 
among  labor  men  that  is  continued  and 
keen.  Some  workers  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  formed  a  party  recently  and  have 
endorsed  the  candidate  for  Congress  of 
the  National  Party.  At  about  the  same 
time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
the  union  men  of  California  in  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  were  endorsing  a  plan  of  po- 
litical action. 

A  year  ago  the  federation  instructed 
its  officers  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
farmers'  and  cooperative  organizations 
of  the  state.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
organized  the  California  Union  of  Pro- 
ducers and  Consumers  which  is  an  al- 
liance of  organizations  of  farmers,  co- 
operators    and    wage-earners. 

In  a  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
at  its  first  meeting  it  was  set  forth  as 
the  purpose  of  the  union  "to  bring  joint 
action  to  bear  on  pressing  legislative 
changes ;  to  further  public  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities,  including  transporta- 
tion and  communication ;  to  free  the  land 
and  society  from  privilege  and  monopoly 
and  to  provide  a  practical  plan  of  co- 
operation for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  food  and  other  necessities  of  life." 

In  an  economic  and  political  platform 
adopted  later  the  planks  include  a  tax 
on  idle  land,  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  encouragement  of  cooperative 
enterprises,  representation  of  farmers 
and    wage-earners    on     price-regulating 
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bodies  and  on  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  university,  anti-injunction  law, 
health  insurance,  public  employment  bu- 
reaus and  the  bringing  of  all  irrigation 
systems  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
A  plank  on   reconstruction   reads: 

In  view  of  the  new  and  serious  industrial 
and  social  problems  created  by  the  war, 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  with  the  coming 
of  peace,  we  favor  the  appointment  by  the 
state  of  a  representative  reconstruction  com- 
mittee to  devise  plans  for  the  orderly  re- 
adjustment of  our  state  in  the  difficult  period 
of  demobilization. 

This  program  was  endorsed  by  the 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

RECONSTRUCTION     STUDY 
GROUPS 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the 
controversy  in  Congress  between 
those  who  would  make  the  drafting  of 
an  economic  and  social  reconstruction 
program  an  administrative  task,  to  fall 
on  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  those  who  would  make  it  the 
function  of  a  Congressional  commission 
[see  the  Survey  for  October  12],  dif- 
ferent non-official  groups  have  started 
appointing  committees  of  their  own  to 
investigate  and  report. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
by  the  National  Council  of  Defense  was 
reported  some  time  ago ;  how  far  exactly 
it  has  got  in  its  deliberations  is  not 
known.  The  National  Municipal 
League,  with  the  cooperation  of  several 
other  groups,  is  going  to  tackle  the  sub- 
ject more  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  local  administration.  A  confer- 
ence has  been  called  and  a  committee  has 
been  appointed,  about  which  more  anon. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
an  anonymous  special  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives of  different  churches  and  so- 
cial agencies  have,  as  a  first  step  towards 
intelligent  discussion,  worked  out  an 
outline  of  studies.  The  result,  edited  by 
Paul  Moore  Strayer,  is  published  as  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Association  Press  (347 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city),  and 
represents  the  first  carefully  drawn  syn- 
thesis of  the  after-war  social  problems 
in  this  country.  In  the  statement  of 
these  problems,  victory  for  the  Allied 
cause  is,  of  course,  assumed ;  but  it  is 
also  laid  down  as  a  basic  principle  that 
the  reconstruction  program  must  be 
concerned  with  more  than  a  mere  super- 
ficial healing  of  war  wounds. 

That  means  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
war  and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  forces  of 
injustice  and  unrighteousness  that  prey  on 
the  life  of  humanity.  The  world  will  not 
be  "safe  for  democracy"  until,  within  the 
nation  as  well  as  between  nations,  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  are  actually  realized. 

While  the  war  has  united  the  nation, 
Mr.  Strayer  adds  in  his  introduction, 
reconstruction  may  divide  it.  Hence 
the  need  for  right  leadership  and  for 
the  coming  together  in  every  community, 
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as  well  as  in  the  nation  at  large,  of  men 
and  women  of  good  will  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  problems  and  can  come  to 
agreement  on  their  solution. 

As  an  aid  to  that  end,  local  groups  us- 
ing this  handbook  and  its  references  to 
a  wider  literature  on  the  different  sub- 
jects covered  by  it,  are  being  started  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  cover  the  intricate  economic 
questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
much  that  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
shape  of  "social"  questions ;  and  the  en- 
deavor made  is  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  didactic. 


Leroy  A.  Halbert,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Public  Welfare  League, 
has  drafted  a  plan  for  a  commission  of 
private  citizens  "to  formulate  a  national 
social  program  for  the  present  crisis." 
After  conferring  with  many  represen- 
tatives of  national  organizations  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago  and  else- 
where, and  finding  a  uniform  desire  to 
see  some  concerted  action  by  such  agen- 
cies, he  proposes  a  commission,  under  the 
auspices  possibly  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense — unless  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  its  initiation  by  Congress 
and   appointment   by   the    President — to 
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work  along  seven  distinct  lines  with 
seven  corresponding  group  commissions 
composed  of  the  national  bodies  most 
interested  in  each  field.  These  divisions 
are  representative  of  the  main  national 
objectives  to  be  advanced  by  a  recon- 
struction program,  "namely  health  and 
vigor ;  universal  material  prosperity  ; 
popular  intelligence ;  moral  and  pleasant 
social  life;  good  democratic  government; 
adequate  humanitarian  sentiment  and  in- 
stitutions ;  and  a  social  dynamic  or  a 
sufficient  interest  in  these  objects  to  live 
and  die  for  them." 

Each  separate  group,  under  this  plan, 
would  have  the  final  authority  about  the 
contents  of  its  own  report  and  recom- 
mendations and  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  composed  of  the  very  best  people 
for  the  purpose  in  the  respective  field. 
Each  would  be  represented  by  its  chair- 
man on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
whole  commission  which  would  merely 
coordinate  the  different  programs  of 
work  and  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted. 

The  group  should,  according  to  Mr. 
Halbert's  ideas,  be  as  inclusive  as  pos- 
sible and  draw  upon  the  thought  and  im- 
agination of  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
men  and  women  daily  preoccupied  with 
the  particular  subject  allotted  to  it. 
Therefore,  he  would  adopt  great  na- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  others, 
as  functional  branches  of  the  commis- 
sion rather  than  create  new  ones.  In 
some  fields,  however,  a  further  coordi- 
nation of  existing  agencies  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  really  comprehen- 
sive   organization.      Thus,    he   suggests, 


the  economic  group  might  be  made  up  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  Joint  Bureau  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Organizations;  the  section  for 
political  democracy  of  the  various  na- 
tional societies  promoting  direct  and  sim- 
plified forms  of  government,  civic 
leagues,  agencies  demanding  that  the 
functions  of  the  government  be  extended, 
and  bureaus  for  research  and  efficiency 
in  government. 

Mr.  Halbert  is  not  wedded  to  the 
exact  details  of  the  plan  as  first  sug- 
gested by  him,  but  wires  from  Kansas 
City  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  ap- 
pointment of  an  official  commission  of 
one  kind  or  another  on  the  initiative  of 
Congress,  it  may  be  better  to  leave  the 
economic  program  to  that  commission,  to 
get  each  of  the  other  suggested  groups 
to  make  their  separate  programs  and  then 
to  try  to-  coordinate  all,  including  the 
government  program,  in  one  national 
program  as  the  basis  for  a  joint  educa- 
tional campaign.  He  invites  further 
suggestions. 

MME.   BRESHKOVSKY'S  LAST 
LETTER 

VARIOUS  rumors  of  the  death  of 
Catherine  Breshkovsky  seem  to  have 
been  confirmed  the  past  week.  Narod- 
naya  Gazeta,  a  Russian  paper  published 
in  New  York  city,  announces  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  Russian  revolutionists'  paper 
published  in  Paris  by  Vladimir  Burtzeff, 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of 
it. 

"Babushka"  is  widely  known  to  Sur- 
vey readers  and  indeed  numbers  of  them 
count  her  a  warm  personal  friend  whose 


long  years  of  exile  in  Siberia  served  as 
opportunity  for  writing  the  revealing 
letters  on  which  was  based  The  Little 
Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
$2)  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  It  is 
Miss  Blackwell  who  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  a  letter  written 
by  Mme.  Breshkovsky  nine  months  ago 
but  received  only  last  week  by  Helena 
S.  Dudley.  It  may  have  been  her  last 
letter  to  this  country.  "Any  word  from 
her  is  precious  to  those  who  love  her," 
writes  Miss  Blackwell.  The  paragraphs 
follow : 

January,  1918. 

Dear  Alice,  Helena  and  all  my  friends  in 
my   beloved   America ! 

I  was  much  honored  to  receive  the  be- 
nevolent and  friendly  words  of  the  honorable 
and  excellent  President  Wilson,  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  cable  sent  to  him  in  October. 

I  was  proud  of  it.  I  took  it  as  a  comfort, 
sad  as  I  was  over  the  uncertain  position  of 
my  country,  that  does  not  profit  reasonably  by 
its  liberty  to  create  a  new  life  so  longingly 
desired  by  the  true  friends  of  our  people. 
Our  democratic  republic  is  always  boiling 
like  a  pot  upon  the  fire,  and  this  state  of 
things  does  not  allow  us  to  begin  correctly 
the  organization  of  our  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial  progress. 

Our  hope  in  the  near  end  of  the  disorder 
now  prevailing  throughout  the  country  is 
strong,  and  based  on  quite  plausible  causes. 
The  millions  of  people  cannot  support  longer 
a  mode  of  life  where  they  are  deprived  of 
the  possibility  of  forwarding  their  existence 
in  a  humanlike  way.  But  you  can  imagine, 
dear  friends,  how  profoundly  poisoned  is  the 
feeling  of  those  who  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  the  errors  we  are  passing  through. 

In  such  a  state  of  distress,  a  token  of  sin- 
cere friendship  on  the  part  of  a  mighty  and 
noble  person  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  suf- 
ferers, and  when  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  the  good  wishes  I  read  in  the 
response  of  your  excellent  President,  you 
must  be  sure  that  this  gratitude  comes  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  aching  heart. 

I  am  aware  that  we  Russian  idealists  are 
too  eager  to  see  the  facts  advancing  quickly 
to  the  end  we  planned  long  ago  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind,  and  especially  of  our 
own  people.  But  this  war  of  nearly  four 
years  has  taught  me  that  we  must  work  and 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world  all 
together.  And  as  I  regard  the  countries  of 
our  Allies  (France,  England,  the  United 
States  and  others)  as  the  greatest  moral  and 
spiritual  forces,  I  have  always  thought  these 
forces  must  be  safe  before  all.  I  am  sure 
that  Russia  would  prosper,  in  all  senses, 
having  such  friends  as  your  people;  for  our 
country,  remaining  a  republic,  would  be  also 
friendly  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  every 
democratic  people. 

I  know  the  history  of  the  war  that  England 
endured  for  years,  fighting  against  the  great 
warrior,  Napoleon  I.  Very  dangerous  was 
the  position  of  Albion  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  But  the  courage  and  re- 
sources never  failed,  and  the  struggle  ended 
in  the  deliverance  of  all  from  the  despotism 
of  one  man.  Now  that  there  are  many  and 
many  nations  which  will  struggle  against  the 
despotism  of  Germany,  no  doubt  the  world 
will  be  freed  from  the  disaster  of  forfeiting 
its  liberty  and  independence.  No  doubt,  too, 
Russia,  as  soon  as  she  regains  her  self-pos- 
session, will  take  her  part  in  the  common 
work  of  deliverance. 

Since   my  visit  to   America,   I  have   never 
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ceased  to  regard  that  country  as  a  friend  to 
us.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  I 
have  eagerly  wished  to  have  your  people 
with  us — with  all  the  countries  that  have 
taken  part  in  the  war  against  Germany. 

You  can  imagine  now  how  great  is  my  in- 
terest to  conserve  and  fortify  the  friendship 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
democracies  (Russia  and  America)  powerful 
enough  to  guarantee  the  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence of  both  peoples,  of  the  people  all 
over  the  world.  They  would  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  life  on  earth  on  a 
right  basis,  where  brotherhood  and  mutual 
confidence  were  no  vain  words,  but  a  reality. 

As  my  faith  in  your  friendship  is  im- 
perishable, so  you  must  be  sure  of  my  devo- 
tion and  gratitude  to  your  excellent  friends, 
and  never  doubt  that  our  people  err  only 
because  of  the  temporary  influence  of  bad 
characters,  acting  and  profiting  only  by  the 
darkness  and  complete  ignorance  of  our  il- 
literate  people. 

With  esteem  and  love,  your  old  friend, 
Catherine  Breshkovsky. 

[P.  S.]  Nothing  is  so  complex  as  to  have 
to  do  with  the  new  interests  of  millions,  and 
a  hundred  different  nationalities,  with  their 
different  needs  and  wishes.  Yet  I  am  sure 
that  the  matter  would  go  in  accordance  with 
everyone's  desire,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
the  predatory  forces  which  are  pursuing  the 
disgrace   and    loss  of  Russia. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  see  around,  my 
health  does  not  fail,  and  I  have  much  to  do, 
and  for  a  long  tract  of  busy  days. 

In  this  letter  was  enclosed  a  small 
photograph,  on  the  back  of  which  Mme. 
Breshkovsky  had  written:  "I  feel  well, 
and  this  photo  was  taken  a  week  ago. 
My  heart  aches,  but  my  soul  is  full  of 
hope.  All  the  past  of  mankind  proves 
that  whole  nations  do  not  commit  sui- 
cide." 

A  PROJECT  TO  SOCIALIZE 
ENGLISH  MEDICINE 

THE  correspondent  in  England  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  reports  a  proposal  to 
socialize  the  medical  profession  by  the 
organization  of  a  state  medical  force  to 
administer  the  medical  benefits  under 
the  health  insurance  act.  At  present 
about  three-fourths  of  the  physicians  are 
on  the  insurance  panels  and  are  there- 
fore part-time  officials.  The  new  pro- 
ject contemplates  the  full-time  employ- 
ment of  whole-time  physicians  by  the 
state. 

The  medical  service  is  to  be  organized 
in  five  classes,  with  army  ranks  and 
salaries  as  follows:  class  1,  colonel,  $7,- 
500;  class  2,  lieutenant-colonel,  $5,000; 
class  3,  major,  $3,750;  class  4,  captain, 
$2,500;  class  5,  lieutenant,  $2,000. 
The  salaries  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
will  remain  at  these  amounts  but  those  of 
the  lower  classes  will  be  increased  yearly. 
Promotion  from  one  rank  to  another  will 
be  only  by  examination.  Four  years 
must  elapse  between  classes  5  and  4, 
and  eight  years  between  4  and  3  and  3 
and  2. 

The  higher  classes,  under  this  plan, 
will  be  responsible  chiefly  for  adminis- 
tration and  for  consultation  work.  Phy- 
sicians will  have  no  expenses;  the  gov- 
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eminent  will  pay  for  offices,  drugs,  appli- 
ances, clinics,  traveling  expenses,  etc. 
Each  physician  is  expected  to  take 
care  of  the  health  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  persons.  The  country  is  to 
be  divided  into  districts  in  which  not 
only  the  classes  directly  insured  but  all 
residents,  whether  rich  or  poor,  will 
be  entitled  to  medical  benefit.  All  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  scheme  provides  for  a  pen- 
sion allowed  to  physicians  after  reaching 


the  age  of  sixty  and  includes  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  services  of  con- 
sultants and  specialists  who  will  re- 
ceive higher  pay.  A  study-leave  up  to 
six  months  will  be  permissible  and  a 
full  vacation  of  one  month  a  year  is 
granted  the  full-time  medical  officers. 
According  to  the  letter  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  English  Medical  Political  Union, 
which  consists  principally  of  panel  phy- 
sicians, is  strongly  opposing  the  scheme. 
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The  United  States  t£  World  War 

By  John  Bach  McMaster 

THE  distinguished  historian  gives  in  this  book  the  facts 
regarding  America's  participation  in  the  war.  In  his 
intensely  interesting  and  readable  style,  Professor  McMaster 
tells  of  the  events  in  this  country  following  Germany's  dec- 
laration of  war  in  Europe  and  the  circumstances  which 
made  our  entry  inevitable,  are  presented  in  detail.  This  is 
the  most  timely  and  authoritative  book  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared.  8vo,  with  map,  $3.00  net. 


Prussian  Political  Philosophy 

By  Westel  W.  Willoughby 

The  political  principles  which  make  Ger- 
many a  menace  to  democracy.    $1.50  net. 

German  Submarine  Warfare 

By  Wesley  Frost 

A  complete  investigation  of  Germany's 
submarine  {rightfulness  by  the  former 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Queenstown.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.50  net. 

Unchained  Russia 

By  Charles  E.  Russell 

A  striking  and  accurate  account  of 
chaotic  Russia — its  conflicting  parties 
and  their  aims — its  leaders  and  its  pos- 
sible future.     $1.50  net. 

Fighting  France 

By  Stephaxe  Lauzanne 

What  France  has  done — how  she  has 
fought  and  suffered — her  present  re- 
sources  and   her  war  aims.      $1.50  net. 

A  Reporter  at  Armageddon 

By  Will  Irwin 

A  correspondent's  vivid  and  significant 
observations  in  France  and  Italy,  Spain 
and    Switzerland.      $1.50  net. 

Above  the  Battle 

By  Captain  Vivian  Drake 

The  thrills  and  perils,  the  fun  and 
humor  of  an  aviator's  life,  described  by 
a   gay    young   pilot.      $1.50   net. 

The  Doctor's  Part 

By  Col.  James  R.  Church 

The  great  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Medical  Corps  in  caring  for  and 
curing  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
$1.50   net. 

From  the  Front 

An  Anthology  of  Trench  Poetry 
Compiled  by  C.  E.  Andrews 

Alan  Seegar,  Rupert  Brooke,  Patrick  Mac- 
Gill  and  other  famous  fighting  poets  are 
represented  in  this  collection.  $1.00  net. 

Camps  and  Trails  in  China 

By    Roy    Chapman    Andrews    and 
Yvette   Borup  Andrews 

The  thrilling  account  of  a  2000-mile  trip 
through  Yunnan.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$3.00  net. 


American  Negro  Slavery 

By  Ulrich  B.  Phillips 

An  accurate  and  interesting  account  of 
American  negro  slavery,  and  of  life  and 
conditions    in   the   South.     $3.00   net. 

Psychic  Tendencies  of  Today 

By  Alfred  W.  Martin 

Does  modern  materialism  deny  immor- 
tality? Read  Dr.  Martin's  deductions 
in  this  discussion  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  new  psychic  movements.  $1.25 
net. 

An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life 

By  Felix  Adler 

A  philosophy  growing  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  over  forty  years  spent  in  active 
social  service.     $3.00   net. 

Commercial  Arbitration  and  the  Law 

By  Julius  Henry  Cohen 

A  detailed  study  of  the  judicial  doctrine 
that  an  agreement  to  submit  any  differ- 
ences over  a  contract  is  not  in  itself  a 
legal  contract  and  may  be  revoked  at 
pleasure  by  either  party.    $3,00  net. 

The  Woman  Citizen 

By  Horace  A.  Hollister 

A  general  survey  of  woman's  status  and 
achievements  in  the  various  fields  of 
service.     $1.75  net. 

The  Little  Democracy 

By  Ida  Clyde  Clark 

The  development  of  the  community  or- 
ganization in  its  various  phases.  $1.50 
net. 


The  Law  of  Commercial  Paper 

By  William  U.  Moore 

Explains  the  use  of  commercial  paper 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  how  to 
apply  it.     $1.75  net. 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Republics 

By  William  Spence  Robertson 

How  the  South  American  republics  won 
independence,  told  in  the  lives  of  their 
liberators.      Illustrated.      $3.00    net. 


THE    "WAGE     DAZZLE"     AND 
THE  CHILD 

FOLLOWING  its  publication  of 
facts  [see  the  Survey  for  October 
26,  page  103]  tending  to  show  that  chil- 
dren, "dazzled  by  the  present  high  wages 
offered,"  are  leaving  school  for  industry 
in  large  numbers,  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor has  announced  a  "back-to-school" 
drive.  The  object  is  stated  by  the  bu- 
reau in  the  President's  words:  "That 
no  child  may  have  less  opportunity  for 
education  because  of  the  war." 

The  drive  will  attempt  to  return  to 
the  schools  and  keep  there  the  children 
who  have  deserted  them  for  industry, 
and  to  keep  the  children  now  in  school 
from  leaving  prematurely.  The  actual 
work  of  the  drive  will  be  done  through 
the  Child  Conservation  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  which  is 
organized  into  state,  county,  and  local 
units.  In  each  school  community,  com- 
mittees are  being  formed  whose  first  duty 
will  be  to  study  child  labor  and  school 
attendance  laws.  After  that  they  will 
secure  accurate  lists  of  the  children  who 
have  not  returned  to  school. 

Then  begins  the  real  work  of  getting 
the  children  back.  Parents  will  be  called 
upon,  and  the  committee  members  will 
talk  over  with  them  why  it  is  important 
not  only  to  the  child  but  to  the  country 
that  he  be  well  prepared  for  work  before 
attempting  it.  Where  the  reasons  for 
leaving  were  pecuniary,  an  adjustment 
will  be  attempted  so  that  the  child  can 
return.  The  bureau  urges  that  the  ad- 
justment take  the  form  of  a  scholarship 
similar  to  those  in  practically  all  of  the 
colleges,  and  in  certain  city  school  sys- 
tems. The  average  amount  of  school 
scholarships  is  $120  a  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  drive  an 
average  of  at  least  one  will  be  founded 
for  each  of  the  281,000  schoolhouses  in 
the  United  States.  The  Red  Cross,  it  is 
announced,  will  help  to  keep  in  school 
those  children  who  have  a  father  or 
brother  in  the  service. 

The  refusal  of  the  federal  government 
to  employ  children  in  essential  industries 
gives  point  to  the  bureau's  contention 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  to  furnish  a  cheap  source  of 
labor  for  non-essentials.  The  War  La- 
bor Policies  Board,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  departments  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  has  made  a  definite  ruling  that  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  war  work  and  that  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  shall  not 
be  employed  on  war  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  or  six  days  a  week,  or 
between  7  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 

This  action  has  been  followed  by  a 
general  order  to  all  branch  offices  from 

{Continued  on  page  139) 
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Advertisement 


WHAT  IS  THE  GERMAN  NATION 

DYING  FOR? 


SOME  CHAPTER 
HEADINGS: 

Why  I  Wrote  This  Book. 

The  Cause  of  the  War. 

Secret  Diplomacy. 

German  Barbarians. 

Hunger. 

The  "Lusitania." 

Zabern. 

Flunkey  Souls. 

Why    the    Germans   Are 
Disliked. 

The    Best    Joke    of    the 
War. 

"Gott  Strafe  England." 

Asininities. 

Bluff. 

Prussian  Militarism. 

Race  Hatred. 

The  Crash. 

Enforced  Peace. 

The  Reckoning. 


By 

Karl  Ludwig  Krause 

This  is  the  book  of  the 
hour,  written  by  one  of  Ger- 
many's foremost  statesmen 
and  authors — "at  the  peril 
of  my  life,"  as  he  writes 
from  Switzerland,  where  he 
fled  after  the  confiscation  of 
his  fortune  by  the  German 
authorities  and  threats  on 
his  very  life. 

Now  that  we  know  that 
the  German  Nation  is  dying, 
Krause  tells  us  exactly  what 
we  want  to  know  about  it. 
His  book  clearly  foresaw 
that  what  is  happening  to- 
day—  the  crumbling  of 
Prussian  Junkerdom  —  was 
bound  to  happen.  It  is  as 
though  this  book  were  di- 
rectly answering  the  ques- 
tions we  are  all  now  so 
eagerly  asking. 


EXCERPTS  FROM 
THE   BOOK: 

I  must  speak  out  openly  in 
spite  of  the  certainty  that 
cowardly  revenge  will  be 
wreaked  upon  me.  I  must 
speak  out  or  else  choke  with 
repugnance  and  disgust. 

The  Germans  once  for  all  lost 
the  war  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  in  1914,  and  they  might 
as  well  have  admitted  defeat 
then  and  there,  since  the  world 
would  never  permit  Germany's 
triumph  or  the  realization  of 
her  war  aims,  which  are  so 
deadly  to  progress,  civilization 
and  humanity. 

Freedom  is  now  being  born 
as  truly  as  there  is  eternal 
justice.  England  deserves  not 
to  be  cursed,  but  to  be  blessed, 
for  England  has,  at  the  cost  of 
infinite  sacrifices,  swept  aside 
the  obstacles  blocking  the  path 
of  the  German  people  to  peace 
and  liberty. 

The  Allied  democratic  na- 
tions are  not  our  enemies.  On 
the  contrary  they  want  to  help 
us  drive  from  our  shores  all 
the  bloody  horror  of  autocracy. 
Our  Western  brothers  are  not 
fighting  against  us,  the  mis- 
guided German  people,  but 
against  those  who  were  en- 
slaving and  oppressing  us  and 
who,  as  though  that  were  not 
enough,  are  also  trying  to  en- 
slave and  oppress  other  na- 
tions. 


When  ordering  this  sensational  book,  include  these  four  other  new  November  publications:  — 

THE  GERMAN  MYTH $1.00  net    BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR    -     $1.50  net 


The  Falsity  of  Germany's  "Social  Progress"  Claims  by  Gustavus  JVIyers. 


By  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason  (Nov.  15th). 


AMERICANIZED  SOCIALISM  -    -    -    $1.25  net    THE  GREAT  CHANGE  ------    $1.50  net 

A  Yankee  View  of  Capitalism  by  James  Mac  Kaye.  New  America  After  the  War  by  Charles  \V.  Wood  (Nov.  1 5th). 
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HIRING    and    FIRING 


A  Booklet  Issued  by  the   Industrial  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


THIS  statement  of  the  problems  involved  in  se- 
curing and  selecting  an  adequate  number  of  em- 
ployes has  been  prepared  by  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Ph.D.,    Third    Vice-President,    and    Alexander 
Fleisher,  Ph.D.,   Supervisor,  Welfare   Division, 
with  the  co-operation  of  LAURA  S.  SEYMOUR. 

It  seeks  to  develop  from  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  successful  and  progressive  organizations, 
suggestions  which  will  be  of  help  to  others.  All  the 
methods  mentioned  have  proven  of  value.  The 
company  is  using  many  in  dealing  with  its  own 
21,000  employes. 

This  booklet  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with 
the  Human  Factor  in  Industry.  The  Industrial 
Service  Bureau  welcomes  correspondence  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  subject. 


You  can  secure  a  copy  by  addressing-  the 
WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan   Life   Insurance   Company 

1  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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(Continued  from  page  136) 
the  director  of  the  United   States  Em- 
ployment Service,  stating  that  its  policy 
is  to  discourage  all  children  under  six- 
teen from  leaving  school. 

In  spite  of  these  rulings,  one  industry 
is  apparently  intending  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  restriction  upon  its  employment 
of  children.  That  would  seem  to  be  the 
plain  meaning  of  resolutions  just  passed 
by  the  American  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers' Association.  After  the  federal 
child  labor  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
June,  the  cotton  manufacturers  imme- 
diately put  children  back  to  work  on  an 
eleven  hour  a  day  schedule,  where  state 
laws  allowed  it.  When  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  issued  its  order  referred 
to  above,  most  people  assumed  that  that 
settled  the  matter.  But  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers' association  protested  the  rul- 
ing and  wired  state  associations  advising 
that  no  government  contracts  be  taken 
until  the  disagreement  had  been  adjusted. 
No  adjustment  has  occurred.  Now, 
therefore,  the  association  recommends  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  of  refusing  to 
take  contracts  containing  the  child  labor 
clause.  Apparently  the  association 
thought  that  these  clauses  might  be 
avoided  by  accepting  contracts  only 
under  compulsion.  Press  accounts  of 
October  28,  however,  said  that  the  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  in  Washing- 
ton that  these  clauses  would  be  enforced 
even  in  mandatory  contracts. 

A  series  of  inquiries  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time  in  typical  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  to  throw  light  both  on  the  extent 
to  which  children  are  leaving  school  pre- 
maturely and  on  the  conditions  among 
those  who  are  at  work.  The  cities  stud- 
ied include  New  York  city,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Wilmington,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  several  small- 
er ones.  While  the  full  results  of  the 
studies  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  it 
was  found  in  Washington  that  this  year 
1,095  permits  to  work  either  outside 
school  hours  or  full  time  had  been  grant- 
ed under  the  law  which  permits  children 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  work,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  poverty 
of  the  family  justifies  it.  In  1916-17 
only  277  such  permits  were  issued.  This 
is  an  increase  of  295  per  cent.  The 
number  of  children  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen who  were  granted  regular  working 
permits  rose  from  727  in  1916-17  to 
1,917  this  year — an  increase  of  164  per 
cent.  In  Wilmington  61  per  cent  more 
children  have  taken  out  permits  this  year 
than  last.  Practically  all  of  this  61  per 
cent  have  definitely  left  school  to  enter 
industry  on  full  time. 

Reports  of  greatly  increased  shifting 
from  job  to  job  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
{Continued  on  page  141) 


How  Will  You  Have 
Your  Butter  Served? 


With  or  without  having  come  into  contact  with  hands, 
dirt,  or  germ  laden  dust?     That's  the  question. 

Time  was  when  no  one  gave  particular  thought  to 
whether  food  was  prepared  in  a  sanitary  manner  or  not. 
We  ate  what  was  set  before  us  and  asked  no  questions. 
If  a  doubt  invaded  our  minds  it  was  promptly  banished 
as  a  Marauder  who  interfered  with  Appetite.  Have 
you  ever  heard  anyone  say,  "Oh  well,  I'll  have  to  eat  a 
peck  of  dirt  before  I  die  anyway." 

Progress  has  changed  all  this.  Food  must  now  have  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  We  refuse  to  take  without  question 
any  food  which  might  be  set  before  us. 

But  some  folks  are  inconsistent.  They  want  to  know 
all  about  milk,  and  some  insist  that  it  be  pasteurized. 
We  have  even  displayed  concern  about  the  health  of  the 
cows  and  investigated  the  habits  of  those  from  which 
we  get  milk.  Yet  some  of  us  continue  to  accept  without 
question  butter  which  may  have  been  made  in  an  un- 
sanitary manner  and  served  in  whatever  fashion  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  restaurant,  hotel  or  other  eating 
place  which  we  patronize. 

THE  SANITARY  BUTTER  SERVING  MACHINE 
serves  butter  without  handling;  it  is  efficient  because  it 
does  away  with  cutting  and  icing  butter  before  meals, 
and  it  is  economical,  having  in  some  instances  demon- 
strated a  saving  of  33  per  cent  in  butter. 

Send  for  our,  "A  Straight  Talk  on  Butter  Sanitation 
and  Conservation." 

Butter  Serving  Machine  Company,  Inc. 


303  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


"*}f«*»^ 


Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Food  Administrati 


Send  me  without  cost  your  booklet,   "A  Straight  Talk  on 
Butter  Sanitation  and  Conservation." 


Name 

Address    

To  Butter  Serving  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING   ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

■  ANITARY.     EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL, 

45ft  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Ink: 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  witha!  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS   &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SURVEY  MAIL  ORDER  BOOK 

SERVICE 
For  the  benefit  of  Survey  readers  we 
maintain  a  mail  order  book  department. 
Books  reviewed  in  the  Survey  may  be 
ordered  with  the  assurance  of  as  prompt 
delivery  as  postal  facilities  permit. 

How  200  Children   Live  and  Learn 

By  R.  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  of  the  Cottage  Homes  and  School  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

An  illuminating  study  of  life  and  education  in   a 
cottage  institution. 

Price  $1.25.  By  mail,  $1.35 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 
new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 
from   all    impurities  and 
lengthen  its  life. 
A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


' None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry    Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.,   New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE,  experi- 
enced  in  care  of  babies  to  take  charge  of 
baby  house  in  institution  in  Connecticut. 
Address :  Superintendent,  610  Elm  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

GIRLS'  WORK  SECRETARY  to  take 
charge  of  new  department.  Address  com- 
munication, stating  experience,  age  and 
qualifications,  to  Louis  Cohen,  General 
Secretary,    Y.    M.    H.    A,,    Louisville,    Ky. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER,  college 
woman  with  industrial  background  and 
wide  experience  with  people,  desires  posi- 
tion.     Address    2892    Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  exempt  from  draft,  army 
experience,  years  of  experience  in  social  set- 
tlement mission  and  religious  work,  present 
city  scoutmaster,  employed  at  present,  seeks 
opening  in  boy's  work  or  settlement  work. 
Salary  $1,200.    Address  2899,  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  by  social 
worker,  experienced  in  all  lines  of  charity 
work,  also  superintendent  of  institution. 
Married,  age  38  years.  Address  2898  Sur- 
vey. 

WELFARE  WORKER 

REFINED  WOMAN,  possessing  broad 
experience  in  welfare  work,  desires  position 
with  an  industrial  concern  employing  large 
body  female  help.  Understands  labor  diffi- 
culties and  familiar  in  organizing  mutual 
benefit  association.  At  present  employed 
and  actively  engaged  New  York  corpora- 
tion employing  nearly  2000  women.  Address 
2897  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  draft  exempt,  with  ex- 
tensive education  and  ten  years'  training  in 
community  work,  will  soon  be  open  for  a 
permanent  responsible  position  in  a  social  or 
civic  organization  or  in  an  industrial  wel- 
fare department.   Address  :  3000  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER,  under-graduate 
nurse,  experienced  in  child-helping  work, 
housekeeping,  desires  position  child-caring 
institution.  Address  3003  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  desires  position, 
executive  public  health  or  hospital  social 
service.   Salary  $1800.   Address  3002  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  capable  middle- 
aged  man  with  ten  years'  successful  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  of  growing  in- 
stitution, desires  similar  position.  Adequate 
salary,  including  living  for  man  and  wife. 
Address  3001  Survey. 


For    Your    Private    Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West   New   Brighton,   N.  Y. 


{Continued  from  page  139) 
child  is  not  finding  in  his  work  a  steadily 
progressing  training.  The  figures  do  not 
show,  says  the  bureau,  that  children  are 
staying  at  their  jobs  more  steadily  be- 
cause of  higher  wages,  or  that  they  are 
staying  long  enough  to  gain  from  their 
industrial  training  experience  which  will 
make  them   increasingly  useful. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ELLA  FLAGG 
YOUNG 

ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  formerly 
superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Chicago  and  probably  the  most  widely 
known  woman  educator  who  ever  lived 
in  this  country,  died  October  26  as  a 
result  of  pneumonia,  following  a  short 
illness  from  influenza.  She  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Woman's  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Mrs.  Young  had  been  active  in  edu- 
cational work,  either  as  teacher,  college 
professor  or  administrator,  from  1862 
to  1915.  She  was  superintendent  of 
Chicago  schools  from  1909  to  1915,  with 
the  exception  of  thirteen  daj's  in  1913, 
when  she  resigned  and  was  re-elected 
after  a  bitter  political  fight.  In  this, 
as  in  all  of  Mrs.  Young's  clashes  with 
the  politicians,  the  latter  were  routed. 
She  was  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  in  1910-11  and  wrote 
both  monographs  and  books  on  educa- 
tional subjects.  Among  the  latter  are 
Isolation  in  the  School,  Ethics  in  the 
School  and  Some  Type  of  Modern 
Educational  Theory. 

Mrs.  Young's  career  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  employment  of  women  in 
high  administrative  positions  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  Today  it  is  nothing  for 
a  western  state  to  have  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  its  state  educational  system. 
Similarly,  the  ambitions  of  individual 
women  everywhere  were  keyed  to  higher 
pitches  by  what  she  achieved. 

Rye  Beach  School  for  Backward 
Children 

311  Post  Road,  Eye,  N.  Y. 

For  Information  Address 
Mrs.   Anna  F.  Berault 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York; 
Friends   Book  Store,   Richmond,   Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalboro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,   Ind.;    Plainfield,   Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  X.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Earl  ham.  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wichita.  Kans.;  Central  City,  Neb.; 
Newberg,   Ore.;   Whittier,  Calif. 

Information  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N,   Y. 


'STUDY  SOCIALISM  BY  MAIL 


"Make  ready  for  the  birth  of  a  new  day." 
President   Wilson. 

Ttit  wihI. I  is  heing  reconstructed  on  Socialist 
lines.  Plunking  men  and  women  should  be 
able  to  iiill(  intelligently  on  Socialism.  His- 
tory— Kn.nnmics  —  Labor  movements  —  Class 
struggle — Evolution,  etc..  3  months'  course, 
$2  5ft.      Ask   for  Svmpnsium  "C-2." 


RAND   SCHOOL  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
7  EAST  1ST1:    NEW  YORK 


That  old  bugaboo— THE  USE  OF 
VOLUNTEERS 

Have  you  conquered 
it  ?  Are  your  met  hods 
of  enlistment,  training 
and  supervision  satis- 
factory f 

Are  you  building 
for    the    future! 

Several  communities 
and  states  have,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time, 
struck  out  in  new  di- 
rections. New  tech- 
nique and  organization 
are    developing. 

BEAD     ABOUT    this 
ami     dozens    of     othei 
war    time    advances    in 
social       work       in       tlo 
PROCEEDINGS   of  tin- 
National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 
Cloth,  650  pages,  $2.50. 
Sample  pamphlet  sen/ f  tee.    Slate  your  field  of  interest. 
Asfyfor  table  of  contents.  Write  today, 

315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a   line,  four  weekly  insertions, 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order   pamphlets  from   publishers 

A  Model  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Society.  5  cts.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13  St.,  New  York. 

A  Bibliography  of  Social  Service.  By  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  105  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price 
$10  per  hundred.     10  cents  per  copy. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc..   112  East   19   St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New   York.      Arguments   free  on   request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70   Fifth   avenue,   New  York  city. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.      Postage,    12   cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;   copy   unchanged   throughout    the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


Survey 


Associates 
Inc. 


KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed ;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply,  and  pamph- 
lets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  (  TJQ1V  the  Survey  can  serve" 
LA.  was  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities,  Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child  Welf.  Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.   on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Ser.,  Fccca. 

General   War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 

CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Public  Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission   Government,  Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers',   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of  Living,  Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 

County  Ywca. 
Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled   and   Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 

EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 
Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the  Ywca. 

Public   Ownership  League  of  Amer. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Electoral   Reform,  Ti,   Aprl. 
Employment,   Natl.   Social  Workers'   Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation. 
Russell  Sage   Foundation. 

HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics  Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.  Assn.    for    Study    and    Prevt.   Tuberculosis. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Prev.   of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for  Public   Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health    Insurance,   Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Area. 
Home  Work.  Nclc. 
Hospitals,   Naspt. 
Hygiene  and   Physical  Education,  Ywca,  Apea. 

IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,  Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial   Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor   Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.  Sage  Fdn.  Library. 
Mental   Hygiene,  Cpfm,   Ncmh. 
Mountain  Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal  Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro  Training,  Hi,  Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Open  Air  Schools,  Naspt. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical  Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wees. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public   Health,   Nophn. 
Race  Betterment,   Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 

RECREATION 

Playground  and  Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea,   Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on   Ch.   and   Soc.   Service,   Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroe*. 

Nwwcymca,   Pola,   Wccs. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.   Conference   of   Social   Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
Iacjw. 

Tuberculosis  Naspt. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 

Unemployment,  Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work   of   YwCA, 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 

WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.  A. 
Natl.   League   for   Woman's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work    for    Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council, 
Y.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War  Camp   Community   Service. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  mainJ 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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PUBLICATION   OFFICE:   112  E.   19   Street,   New   York 
WESTERN     OFFICE:     955     Grand     Avenue,     Chicago 


November  2,  1918 


A  Statement  by  the  Editor  in  Behalf  of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 


The  Year  Ended:  1917-18 


PUBLICATION  YEAR:    OCT.  1-SEPT.  30 
The  Year  Begun:   1918-19 


V 


THE    SURVEY    FOR     NOVEMBER     2 ,     1  9  1  8 


1917-18 
THE  GIST  OF  THE  YEAR 

EDITORIAL 

Published  52  issues. 

Published  reviews  of  375  books  (or  125  more  than  the  year 
before)  ;  listed  874  pamphlets;  gave  the  nib  of  71  con- 
ferences. 

Major  series: 

Health  of  Soldier  and  Civilian:  by  Gertrude  Seymour. 

China's  Social  Challenge:  by  G.  S.  Burgess. 

Four  Months  in   France;  Seven  Weeks  in  Italy;  Two  Days 

in    Venice;   The  Fourth    Year  in   Belgium:  by  Paul    U. 

Kellogg. 
British  Labor  and  the  War:  by  Arthur  H.  Gleason  and  Paul 

U.  Kellogg. 

MANUFACTURE 

Printed   907,600   copies   as   against    977,250    the   preceding 

year — a  shrinkage  of  70,000. 
Delivered  1,224  text  pages  to  each  subscriber,  against  1,346 

last  year — a  cut  of  122  pages. 
Kept  manufacturing  costs  to  $24,500.22  against  $27,528.03 

for  the  corresponding  period   1916-17,  or  $3,000  less; 

due    to    drastic    economics  as   well   as   shrinkage   and 

cuts. 

COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS 

Wrote  $10,848.76  in  advertising,  ($2,331.98  more  than  1916- 

17). 
Secured  gross  subscription  revettue  of  $35,788.65  ($3,842.75 
less  than  1916-17). 

Secured  5,526  nav  subscriptions;  or  993  less  than  {•receding 

year. 
Secured  669  renewals;  or  536  less  than  preceding  year. 
Secured  8,M9  renewals,  or  536  less  than  preceding  year. 
Altogether  l'i,6t/J{  subscriptions;  or  l,6k5  less  than  preceding 

year. 

Special  groups  of  college  subscriptions  (used  as  supple- 
mentary texts  in  sociology,  social  science,  economics, 
etc.)   totaled  2,521 ;  as  against,  2,628  last  year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sent  out  questionnaire  to  subscribers  in  four  states,  as  basis 

for  advertising  and  circulation  program. 
A,  B,  C  audit  of  circulation. 
Cleared  the  year,  with  a  working  balance  of  $1,740-55. 

FINANCE    AND    MEMBERSHIP 

Mustered   in   902   $10   cooperating    subscribers   as   against 

1,025  last  year. 
Registered  721  renewals  of  $10  cooperating  subscribers  as 

against  849  last  year;  152  new  cooperating  subscriptions, 

against  142  new  last  year. 
Raised     $29,658.30     (all     funds)     for     educational     work 

(against  $31,242  the  preceding  year) ;  $5,850  from  new 

sources. 
Increased  and  decreased  support  in  sums  ranging  from  $10 

to  $1,000  as  follows: 

$1000  contributions  from  7  to     6 

$200  to  $500              "                    "  Ik  "    21 

$25  to  $100                "                    "  99  "    99 

$10                              "                    "  1,025  "  902 

Membership  representing  42  states  and  6  foreign  countries. 

1918-19. 
THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Staff  Appointments: 

Edward    T.   Devine    (social    insurance    and    family   welfare)  ■ 

George  M.  Price   (health). 

Herbert   K.   Carter   (business  manager). 

Ann  Reed  Brenner  (finance  and  membership). 

New  Departments: 

Social  Workmanship    (weekly) 
America    Overseas    (monthly). 

Special  Features: 

Reconstruction  Here  and  Abroad  (special  numbers,  supple- 
ments, bibliographies). 

Social  Efficiency  and  the  National  Service  (a  scries  of  quick 
surveys  by  Edward  T.  Devine). 

The  Bulwark  of  Free  Peoples  (the  stake  of  American  im- 
migrants in  Middle  Europe,  by  Herbert  A.  Miller). 

.'I  hr  resumed  weekly  unit  (32  pages). 
The  new  price  ($4) . 


THE   SURVEY'S   ORGANIZATION 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  membership  cor- 
poration, chartered  November  4,  1912,  without 
shares  or  stockholders,  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York — 

"to  advance  the  cause  of  constructive  philan- 
thropy by  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  and  by  con- 
ducting  any   investigations   useful   or  necessary 

for  the  preparation  thereof." 

Annual  Membership  in  Survey  Associates  is 
open  to  (a)  Cooperating  Subscribers  of  $10  or 
more  in  any  one  year  and  (b)  Survey  Circulators. 
A  cooperating  subscription  includes  the  $4  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine,  and  creates  no  financial 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  contributor.  Contribu- 
tors of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  to  life  membership. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  Associates 
is  held  the  last  Monday  of  October  to  elect  officers 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  be- 
fore the  meeting.  The  directors  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  whose  terms  run  for  three  years.  The 
voting  is  open  to  life  members  and  to  annual 
members. 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 


191619 
John   M.  Glenn 
Charles  D.   Norton 
Lillian   D.   Wald 
Alfred  T.    White 


1917-20 
Edward   T.    Devine 
Simon   N.  Patten 

V.     EVERIT    MACY 


1918-21 

Jane  Addams 

Robert  W.  deForest 

Julian   W.   Mack 


Alfred  G.   Scattercood  Helen  S.  Pratt 

Robert   W.    deForest,    President 
Charies  I).   Norton,  Treasurer  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Robert  W.   deForest,  President,  New  York 


Jane  Addams .Chicago 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  .Le  Havre 

Richard   C   Cabot France 

J.  Lionberger  Davis..  St.  Louis 
Edward  T.  Devine.  .  .New  York 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook.  .  .Boston 

Livingston    Farrand Paris 

Samuel  S.   Fels.  .Philadelphia 

Lee  K.  Frankel New  York 

John  M.  Glenn New  York 

C    M.    Goethe Sacramento 

William  E.  Harmon. New  York 
Wm.  Templeton  Johnson 

San  Diego 
Charles  D.  Norton,  Treasurer 


Morris   Knowles.  . .  .  Pittsburgh 

Albert  D.  Lasker Chicago 

Joseph  Lee Boston 

Julian   W.   Mack Chicago 

V.  Everit  Macy New  York 

Charles  D.  Norton.. New  York 
Simon  N.  Patten. Philadelphia 

Helen  S.  Pratt New  York 

Julius   Rosenwald Chicago 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood 

Philadelphia 

Graham  Taylor Chicago 

Eliot  Wadsworth.  .Washington 

Lillian  D.  Wald.  ..  .New  York 

Alfred  T.   White.  . .  .Brooklyn 

Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary 


Edward  T.   Devine 


STAFF 

Paul  U.  Kellogg 
Editor 

Graham  Taylor 
Associate  Editors 


Arthur  P.  Kellogg 
Managing  Editor 
tGraham  Romeyn  Taylor 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 
*Edward  T.  Devine 

*Graiiam   Taylor 
Western   Representative 
Herbert  K.  Carter 
Business  Manager 

Ann    Reed   Brenner 
Finance  and   Membership   Secretary 
tOn   leave  of  absence. 
*Part  time. 


Iane  Addams 


John  A.  Fitch 
Bruno  Lasker 
George  M.  Price 


Mary  Chamberlain 
Circulation  Manager 


112  EAST   19TH  STREET 

New  York 


955    GRAND    AVE. 
Chicago 
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TO    SURVEY    ASSOCIATES 
AND   ALL  SURVEY  READERS 


THE  time,  we  believe,  has  come  to  take  our  courage 
in   our   hands;   carry   out  publication   standards   we 
have  too  long  deferred  ;  set  going  staff  activities  which 
will  carry  fresh  conviction  and  win  new  friends ;  and 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  give  a  full  twelve  months'  demon- 
stration to  our  working  conception  of  the  Survey. 
Consider  the  challenge  in  these  circumstances: 

SOCIAL  WORKMANSHIP: 

With  no  end  of  people  stirred  out  of  their  narrower  in- 
terests and  giving  time  and  thought  to  the  national  purpose 
and  the  common  welfare — we  want  to  portray  method  and 
practice  with  a  "come  hither"  that  will  enlist  and  educate  the 
new  volunteers,  and  with  a  thoroughness  that  will  serve 
craftsmen  in  social  work. 

AMERICA  OVERSEAS: 

With  wartime  expansion  of  humanitarian  enterprise  in 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Armenia,  Palestine — we  want 
to  pool  the  vivid  human  experience  of  American  social  engi- 
neers, relief  workers  and  the  like  from  the  western  front  to 
the  Orient. 

WARTIME  SERVICE: 

With  war  activities  and  government  control  touching  life 
and  labor  north,  south,  east,  and  west — we  want  to  throw 
a  shaft  of  light  as  an  independent  observer,  interpreter  and 
constructive  critic,  on  the  social  phases  of  our  national  ad- 
ministration ;  on  conditions  in  the  war  zones,  camp  communi- 
ties and  munition  towns;  on  war  risk  insurance,  Red  Cross 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities,  and  the  like. 

RECONSTRUCTION: 

With  the  problems  and  promise  of  reconstruction  casting 
tremendous  shadows  before — we  want  to  help  keep  Ameri- 
cans in  touch  with  industrial, 
civic,  educational,  and  sani- 
tary plans  on  foot  in  England, 
France  and  elsewhere  as  well 
as  at  home;  new  visions  and 
practical  methods  put  forward 
by  ministries,  employers,  labor 
leaders. 

*     *     * 


In  these  circumstances, 
and  others  as  unexampleu,  we 
have  endeavored  to  reckon 
with  the  factors  in  this  next 
year's  operations  upon  which, 
in  a  period  of  cleaving  prob- 
lems and  high  manufacturing 
costs,  we  can  attempt  the 
responsible  editorship  of  the 
Survey  in  justice  to  the  very 
great  opportunity  and  the  very 
real  obligation  before  us. 


OPERATING  FACTORS:  1918-19 
We  believe  these  factors  to  be: 

1.  Fifty-two  issues  of  a  calibre  that  we  can  stand  for 
and  say:  This  is  the  Survey  of  our  intention. 

2.  A  subscription  price  which  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  paper,  printing  and  office  expenses  will  be  sounder 
and  more  self-sustaining.  (A  raise  from  $3  to  $4,  November 
15.) 

3.  A  rehabilitated  staff  whicl  vill  be  competent,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  carry  on  that  active  journalistic  interpretation 
and  graphic  field  research  which  in  the  past  has  made  the 
Survey  a  social  and  educational  force;  and  competent,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  carry  deeper  the  systematic,  digestive  editorial 
work  which  will  make  the  Survey  indispensable  to  enlarging 
groups  of  readers. 

4.  The  continuance  of  our  cooperating  subscriptions  and 
general  funds  which  (above  meager  commercial  receipts)  make 
such  non-commercial  work  possible. 

5.  A  special  construction  fund  of  $25,000  to  get  the 
Survey  of  this  calibre  before  its  national  audience. 

ISSUE  SCHEME:  19 18-19 
The  publication  standards  are: 

(a)  A  thirty-two  page  weekly  unit  without  which,  as  a 
minimum,  we  cannot  currently  and  adequately  serve  normal 
social  activities,  much  less  the  emergent  demands  of  wartime. 

\Thc  succeeding  November  issues  will  be  such  weekly  units.] 

(b)  Occasional  supplements  presenting  the  findings  of  in- 
vestigators, constructive  programs,  the  results  of  experiments 
and  experience. 

[The  program  for  workshop  committees  on  a  democratic  footing  put 
out  by  a  great  N orth-of -England  employer  and  published  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  October  5  ivas  such  a  supplement.  It  ivas  reprinted  from  the 
first  copy  to  reach  America,  permission  being  cabled.  A  leading 
official  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  saw  our  copy  and 
had  it  typewritten  to   make  it  available  in  the  department  at  once. 

The  federal  War  Industries 
Board  has  ordered  reprints  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  at- 
tendant at  the  training  classes  for 
employment   managers.] 

(c)  Once  a  month  maga- 
zine numbers  which  will  give 
penetrating  writings,  graphic 
articles,  and  transcripts  of  hu- 
man experience,  to  appeal  to 
and  educate  a  wider  and  wider 
audience. 

[This  in  rudimentary  form  is 
such  a  number,  except  that  we 
have  used  sixteen  pages  of  it  to 
tell  the  Survey's  own  story.] 


HERE'S  HOPING 

THE  ANSWER  we  hope  for  from  you'  and  every 
reader  of  the  Survey  is  a  pledge  by  return  mail 
of  your  renewal  as  a  continuing  subscriber.  This  will 
give  us  an  open  road. 

THE  ANSWER  we  hope  for  from  every  coopera- 
tor  and  contributor  to  Survey  Associates  is  word 
of  the  renewal  of  your  sustained  backing.  This  will 
carry  us  forward  in  this  period  of  transition  and  de- 
velopment. 

THE  ANSWER  we  hope  for  from  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  readers  and  cooperators  is  a  forthright  con- 
tribution to  our  special  construction  fund  of  $25,000. 
This  will  enable  us  to  put  through  a  full  twelve  months 
demonstration  of  our  working  conception  of  the  Sur- 
vey; more,  it  will  enable  this  adventure  of  ours  in  co- 
operative journalism,  without  any  capital,  to  make  the 
circulation  and  advertising  investment  that  will  give  it 
a  new  and  surer  carrying  power. 


Let  us  approach  this  whole 
question  of  a  demonstration 
year  for  the  Survey  by  an  old 
woods-road  which  runs  past  a 
crumbling  block  house  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars. 


Ill 
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OF  KEROSENE  LAMPS  AND  A 
FLIVVER 

THERE  is  a  custom  among  the  farmers  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Adirondack^  to  keep  a  kerosene  lamp  burning  in  the 
front  window  all  night.  One  Saturday  night  about  ten 
o'clock  the  treasurer  of  the  Home  Service  Section  in  a  town 
in  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  closed 
his  store  and  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  came  upon  a 
sailor.  It  turned  out  that  the  young  fellow  lived  twenty  miles 
and  more  north,  in  an  out-of-the-way  stretch  of  country.  His 
train  had  reached  town  too  late  to  connect  with  the  trolley 
which  would  have  taken  him  part  way.  A  little  questioning 
brought  out  his  whole  story.  In  the  three  or  four  years  he  had 
been  in  the  navy  he  had  never  gone  home.  He  had  not  writ- 
ten for  months.  He  belonged  to  the  American  cruiser  tor- 
pedoed off  the  coast  a  few  weeks  before,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  water  four  hours  before  he  was  rescued.  During  these 
four  hours,  he  said,  when  life  seemed  to  hang  by  a  thread,  he 
hadn't  gone  over  his  past  misdeeds  as  they  do  in  story  books; 
he  had  thought  of  the  kerosene  lamps  in  the  windows  at  night 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks — especially  of  the  light  that 
must  be  shining  that  night  in  his  father's  house.  So  he  had 
sworn  that  if  he  came  through  alive  he  would  find  a  chance, 
or  make  it,  to  get  back  home.  Now,  when  he  almost  had  his 
heart's  desire,  and  had  spent  his  money,  it  looked  as  if  he  were 
not  going  to  be  able  to  reach  the  old  place  and  be  back  in  New 
York  early  Monday  morning  when  his  leave  expired. 

So  the  Red  Cross  treasurer  got  out  his  flivver  and  started 
off  with  the  sailor.  As  they  bore  away  from  the  town  the 
lights  in  the  farmhouse  windows  began  to  wink  at  them.  The 
young  fellow  had  a  deal  to  do  to  keep  from  breaking  down, 
and  finally  did  so  completely  when  they  ran  far  up  a  little 
side  road  as  dark  as  a  pocket  and  caught  the  beam  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp.  It  was  then  past  midnight.  He  would  not  go  in 
and  wake  the  old  folks.  He  would  sleep  in  the  barn,  he  said, 
and  wait  for  his  father  to  come  out  to  milk  the  cows  in  the 
morning. 

Here  was  a  case  of  home  service  which  called  for  an  equal 
mixture  of  gasolene  and  good  will — and  a  pinch  of  self-sac- 
rificing imagination  thrown  in.  The  man  who  carried  it  out 
was  the  father  of  three  children,  an  active  figure  in  War 
Savings,  Liberty  loan,  and  Red  Cross  drives,  the  organizer 
of  a  new  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  general  promoter  of 
the  progressive  business  movements  in  his  community.  Start- 
ing in  when  the  troops  went  to  the  border  three  years  ago, 
he  has  made  it  his  business  to  have  personal  talk  and  acquaint- 
anceship with  every  young  soldier  who  has  gone  from  his  end 
of  the  county.  They  have  mounted  up  to  a  thousand.  From 
these  leave-taking  confidences,  it  was  a  natural  step  for  him 
to  take  up  the  Home  Service  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  From 
such  elementary  good  samaritanism  as  his  flivver  ride  home 
over  bad  country  roads  after  midnight,  it  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  more  intricate  problems  which  come  up  over  questions 
of  allotments  and  allowances,  over  war  risk  insurance,  over 
the  hundred  and  one  vicissitudes  of  soldiers'  families.  He 
was  adopted  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  armed  forces  of 
all  Canada  by  a  wounded  private  for  what  he  had  done  for 
his  family  here  in  this  northern  New  York  town.  He  had 
organized  a  group  of  mechanics  to  put  up  stovepipes,  mend 
windows  and  do  friendly  service  in  the  households  from  which 
the  menfolks  had  gone  overseas. 

Now  this  redoubtable  neighbor  to  the  army  and  navy  sub- 
scribed to  the  Survey  when  he  came  into  the  Home  Service 
work.     At  first  he  merely  ran   through  the  pages  where  we 


have  been  running  a  Home  Service  department  to  see  if  there 
were  anything  there  for  him,  and  then  he  threw  it  away.  Now 
he  reads  the  whole  issue  along  with  his  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  He  is  stirred  and  eager  as  a  young  boy  over  the  ex- 
periences of  other  communities  which  fit  into  his  own — over 
the  new  range  of  social  interests  into  which  he  has  come  with 
the  zeal  of  a  promoter.  If  he  were  opening  up  a  new  real 
estate  addition  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  he  could  not  have  more 
enthusiasm  than  in  throwing  wide  the  possibilities  for  com- 
munity service  for  the  families  of  men  overseas — and  a  step 
from  that — for  all  the  families  in  his  town. 

It  is  this  sort  of  man  or  woman  the  country  over  that  the 
Survey  especially  wants  to  reach  and  serve  this  coming  year. 
It  is  an  expensive  job.     But,  we  believe  it  is  worth  it. 

SOCIAL  WORKMANSHIP 

THE  new  weekly  unit  of  32  pages  resumes  a  publication 
standard  which  we  carried  out  four  and  five  years  ago, 
and  which  we  have  carried  out  for  brief  periods  since.  It 
means  the  addition  of  eight  pages  over  the  slender  issues  of 
the  past  summer.  These  eight  pages  will  not  be  given  up  to 
an  increased  number  of  general  articles,  and  so  weigh  down 
busy  readers;  but  will  be  given  up  to  brief  interpretations  of 
practical  problems  faced  by  labor  administrators  and  charity 
workers,  by  probation  officers  and  sanitarians,  by  settlement 
workers  and  civic  reformers,  by  people  like  our  Home  Service 
treasurer  of  unspecified  callings  but  of  no  uncertain  efficiency, 
who  are  shouldering  the  load  in  their  own  towns  and  states, 
and  who  want  to  know  how  others  are  grappling  with  similar 
things. 

These  new  pages  will  not,  like  our  news  paragraphs  of 
"the  common  welfare,"  answer  the  questions  "When?"  and 
"Where?"  but  will  answer  the  question  "How?" 

This  development  is  one  deliberately  thought  out.  In  con- 
trast to  the  general  editorial  weeklies,  it  will  carry  our  readers 
into  the  more  intimate  and  intensive  questions  of  social  prac- 
tice. In  contrast  to  the  specialized  journals  operating  in  seg- 
ments of  our  field,  the  Survey  will  be  a  general  practitioner 
and  time-saver.  Conceivably,  there  should  be  a  weekly  civic 
journal,  a  weekly  charitable  journal,  a  weekly  health  journal, 
a  weekly  industrial  journal,  and  so  on.  But  our  feeling  is 
that  they  must  needs  overlap  one  another  and  swamp  the  very 
group  of  socially-minded  people  who  are  after  all  the  dynamic 
we  want  to  help  in  progressively  lifting  the  level  of  American 
life  and  labor. 

Moreover,  the  very  genius  of  the  situation  is  to  make  the 
socially-minded  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  manufacturers, 
ministers,  public  officials,  social  workers  and  administrators, 
recognize  the  common  elements  in  all  their  undertakings.  For 
example,  take  the  thread  of  psychological  problems  which  runs 
through  case  work  with  families,  whether  carried  out  by  a 
charity  organization  society,  a  board  of  public  welfare,  a  chil- 
dren's aid  society,  a  board  of  parole,  a  children's  court,  a  hos- 
pital social  service  department,  or  the  medical  and  social  staff 
of  a  school,  reformatory,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  a 
training  school  for  the  feebleminded.  We  want  to  help  bring 
the  criticism  and  suggestion  of  each  group  to  bear  on  every 
other;  want  to  help  the  specialist  in  each  field  become  part 
of  an  interested  and  informed  and  like-minded  public,  standing 
back  of  the  workers  in  every  other  field ;  want  to  make  for 
common  understanding,  interchange,  organization  and  ad- 
vance. 

In  such  a  situation,  we  conceive  that  the  special  journal 
should  be  more  rather  than  less  technical — should  exploit  to 
the  full  a  well-defined  field  such  as  housing,  recreation,  nurs- 
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ing,  tuberculosis,  mental  hygiene,  social  hygiene,  hospital  ad- 
ministration, statistics,  municipal  administration  and  the  like. 
We  conceive  the  function  of  the  Survey  to  be  that  of  a  weld- 


ing organism. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

THIS  will  be  especially  true  in  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Such  a  forum  of  endeavor  is  needed  in  ordinary 
times;  it  is  needed  far  more  in  wartime,  with  the  swift  re- 
alignments of  social  activities;  it  will  be  needed  most  of  all 
in  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  Reconstruction 
is  not  a  vague  and  misty  thing,  but  rather  a  nationalization 
of  outlook  and  a  higher  gearing  of  a  whole  range  of  social  ac- 
tivities and  movements.  Its  problems  will  be  aggravated  by 
certain  abnormal  circumstances,  such  as  the  demobilization 
of  three  million  men  or  more,  and  the  trade  changes  due  to 
the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  war  material.  In  different 
spheres,  it  may  mean  anything  from  readjustment  to  orderly 
or  explosive  revolution.  For  reconstruction  has  its  spiritual 
and  theoretical  aspects,  its  challenge  to  old  ways  and  estab- 
lished interests.  We  shall  have  violent  cleavages  of  feeling 
and  opinion  on  such  expressions  of  aspiration  and  proposal  as 
the  remarkable  British  Labour  Party  program.  But  recon- 
struction in  process,  after  all,  whether  swift  or  slow,  will  be 
a  composite  of  very  human  undertakings  here,  there,  every- 
where, which  will  demand  close  thinking,  clear  observation, 
comparative  experience,  tested  methods — the  tools  and  mate- 
rials needful  to  the  men  and  women  who  would  build  and 
mould  the  structure  of  life  and  labor  to  new  estate. 

There  is,  of  course,  danger  that  the  word  "reconstruction" 
will  become  as  badly  frayed  as  "camouflage."  Indeed  there 
is  likely  to  be  considerable  camouflage  about  it.  All  manner 
of  familiar  things  will  come  forward  in  new  guise.  Clearly 
the  Survey's  task  is: 

To  give  a  broad  view  of  the  implications  of  reconstruction  in  each 
of  the  great  fields  of  social  concern  to  which  we  address  ourselves; 

To  bring  out  the  organized  machinery,  the  judgments  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nations  which  by  being  longer  in  the  war  have 
thought  more  deeply  and  exhaustively  of  the  period  after  the  war; 

To  take  up  concrete  things — such  as  what  is  to  grow  out  of  the 
short  term  insurance  now  carried  by  the  soldiers,  the  experience  of 
California  in  land  settlement,  or  the  advance  of  a  great  industry 
in  cutting  down  its  labor  turnover — which  must  enter  into  the  fabric 
of   antebellum  days. 

By  so  doing,  help  to  discover  constructive  and  far-reaching 
policies. 

To  this  end  we  shall  publish  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
series  of  searching  articles.  To  this  end  we  have  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  such  men  as  Arthur  Greenwood,  secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  England,  of  George  Ford, 
city  planner  and  civil  engineer,  who  has  been  the  foremost 
American  student  of  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  France, 
of  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  is  on  a  special  mission  to  study  agri- 
cultural reconstruction  abroad.  To  this  end  we  shall  shortly 
bring  out  a  special  magazine  number  on  developments  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  France  and  Italy;  and  to  this  end  we  shall 
draw  on  the  help  of  practical  engineers  of  social  undertakings 
Here  and  abroad. 

But,  as  the  British  Labour  Party  says  in  its  domestic  pro- 
gram, Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order,  the  important  thing 
is  to  see  that  each  brick  that  is  laid  in  wartime  fits  into  the 
scheme  of  the  "house  of  tomorrow."  Americans  with  a  New 
World  background  and  without  the  more  rigid  class  distinc- 
tions of  the  old,  have  yet  to  visualize  their  "house  of  tomor- 
row." 

But  we  have  many  bricks  and  much  straw.     No  better  il- 


lustration of  the  opportunity  of  the  Survey  as  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  information  could  be  had  than  in  the  craving  of 
the  average  socially-minded  American  to  have  some  check-up 
and  appraisal  of  the  great  social  undertakings  now  carried 
forward  by  the  government  or  voluntary  bodies  on  a  scale  ex- 
ceeding anything  in  the  past. 

SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 

THE  SURVEY  announces  a  series  of  articles  based  on 
quick,  first-hand  investigation  by  Edward  T.  Devine  of 
the  social  phases  of  the  national  war  work.  Mr.  Devine  has 
just  returned  from  a  year  spent  in  France,  and  comes  at  the 
various  manifestations  of  wartime  activity  with  fresh  eyes, 
but  with  the  training  and  standards  of  a  skilled  executive  and 
an  expert  in  social  work.  Does  the  war  risk  insurance  actual- 
ly get  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  fallen  men,  and  get  to  them 
promptly?  What  have  the  war  camp  community  workers 
faced ;  and  how  have  they  faced  it  ?  The  government's  hous- 
ing plans — how  are  they  panning  out?  These  are  the  sort  of 
questions  Mr.  Devine  will  take  up.  He  will  give  us  judg- 
ments based  on  experience. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Devine's  new  span 
of  work  for  the  Survey.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  enlist- 
ing a  greater  measure  of  his  time  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Survey  staff  than  in  any  year  since  he  relinquished  the  editor- 
ship of  the  magazine  in  1913.  As  secretary  for  many  years  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  as  professor  of 
social  economy  at  Columbia  University,  as  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  as  special  representative 
of  the  Red  Cross  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
— work  which  lifted  it  to  a  permanent  national  status,  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  and  in  many  another  of  our  creative  social  move- 
ments, as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  secured  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and  as  an  active 
agent  for  emergent  relief  work  in  Russia,  France,  and  Italy, 
Mr.  Devine  brings  now  even  more  than  in  the  past  a  re- 
markable background  to  his  editorial  work  and  writings. 

DR.    PRICE    AS    HEALTH   EDITOR 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL  has  said  that  the  war  is  a 
race  with  revolution.  In  the  field  of  public  health  it 
looks  as  if  the  revolution  were  going  to  win.  The  expansion 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  coordinating  fed- 
eral activities ;  the  application  of  medical  science  to  army  needs, 
and  to  the  civilian  needs  that  enter  into  its  health  and  fitness; 
the  loosening  by  the  war  of  a  thousand  sources  of  energy  and 
concern  for  the  national  welfare;  the  potentialities  of  the  re- 
turned soldiers  as  missioners  of  the  new  health  that  the  army 
life  has  demonstrated ;  the  future  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  nurses  released  by  the  war;  the  effect  which  the  lift- 
ing out  of  private  practice  of  thousands  of  physicians  will 
have  on  the  realignment  of  medical  service;  the  part  which 
public  health  will  play  in  the  programs  of  reconstruction ;  the 
far-flung  work  of  the  International  Health  Board ;  the  im- 
petus which  research  and  especially  war  research  are  giving 
to  every  phase  of  medical  activity — these  things  are  near  in 
imagination  and  in  pressing  circumstance  every  day. 

In  enlisting  the  services  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price  as  respon- 
sible editor  in  the  health  field,  the  Survey  feels  that  it  is  set- 
ting its  gauge  wide.  Dr.  Price  was  an  investigator  in  the 
early  nineties  for  one  of  the  first  of  the  tenement  house  com- 
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Is  Gary  to  be  the  Belgium  of  a  Labor  War? 


Tli&tim&ha&'Coirje  when  the  Tribune  can  no  longer  remain  silent 
upon  the  grave  issues  vitally  wrapped  up  in  the  future  of  Gary  and  its 
citizens  in  the  attempt  to  place  its  industries  in  the  hands  of  labor 
unions  yet  to  be  organized.  After  the  violent  display  of  anarchist  Bol- 
Fhcvik  spirit  against  all  capital. at  the  mans  meeting  io  Sooth  Side 
Turner  hall  Monday  night,  this  paper  would  bo  derelict  in  its  dnty 
towards  the  people  whose  support  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial newspaper  properties  in  northern  Indiana,  if  it  did  not  point 
out  in  plain  words  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 

Gary  has  been  selected  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be 
the  battle  ground  of  the  struggle  to  place  the  stael  industry  of  America 
■■der  the  rule  of  labor  unions.  Here  is  being  fought  a  great  industrial 
battle. 

Gary  has  become  in  fact  the  Belgium  of  American 

steel  industry. 

«    *    « 

Tho  Crusade  to  form  labor  unions  at  SouthtChioago,  Joliet,  East 
Chicago  and  Indiuna  Harbor  has  been  practical!  v,  given  up.  As  German 
armies  marched  through  Belgium  in  an  endless  stream,  carrying  dev- 
istation  and  rnin  to  the  stricken  Belgians,  so  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  marching  its  forces  through  Gary  in  the  attack  upon  our 
industries. 

The'  Tribune  13  not  lying  awake  of  nights  worrying  about  the 
United  States  Steel  corporation.  It  is  quite  able  to  care  for  itself  i« 
this  great  battle,    It  has  met  the  issues  now  made  for  n- 


They  were  threatened  that  ill lne7  di(*  not  J0™  tlie  union  they  would 
he  slugged  aod  beaten  up  when  they  attempted  to  work. 

They  were  also  told  that  ii  they  paid  $3  for  membership  in  the 
union  they  "need  subscribe  for  ho  more  Liberty  bonds  and  make  no 
more  Red  Cross  donations.  Af  Ada  vita  of  these  statements  are  now  Ur 
the  hands  of  government  agents,  and  something  is  likely  to  happen. 

It  is  not  amazing  that  our  foreign-born  have  rushed  to  the  union 
meetings,  for  like  the  Italian  soldiers  they  believed  all  they, had  been 
told.  They  have  guarded  their  tickets  of  membership  in  the  onions  yet' 
to  be  as  if  the  cards  were  the  passports  to  safety  and  wealth. 

The  anger  and  bitterness  of  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  Monday 
night  were  ample  proof  that  the  battle  is  not  going  to  the  liking  of  the 
imported  labor  leaders.  They  w«re  like  the  German  general  staff  after 
the  first  battle  of  the  Maroe.  Their  plans  had  not  worked  oul  rifiht. 
The  general  in  command  of  the  opposing  forces  bad  anticipated  tl>-' 
every  move,  and  they  were  getting  nowhere  in  particular,  eice*** ' 
ward. 

They  had  planned  upon  lb?  discharge  of  their  si"-* 
plant  to  hring  the  issue  before  tho  war  labor  bn- 
is  not  a  closed  shop.   It  is  and  Always  ha-  ' 

never  objected  to  any  union  maniwor!,in*  /^ 

been  carried  that  some  locul  miil*'- 
heavy  tines  on  mew.lwra  who  ♦ 
the  unions  had  mw  e  tio<-' 
than  Gary  Wiilt    ' 


But  the  citizens  of  Gary — steel-workers  and  all- 
ought  to  consider  most  carefully  what  the  taking  over 
of  Gary  Works  by  the  government  would  portend,    hi 
time  the  mills  must  be  returned  to  their  ow"*-* 
a  long  strike  is  at  hand  on  the  reco"-"' 

From  the  day  the  On 
merit   operation   n'' 
work  will  be  d*" 
tin   mill   w:* 
other  p**' 

no*  - 


STRAW     SHOWING    THE     WAY     WINDS     ARE 
BLOWING  IN   THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


missions;  for  ten  years  he  was  a  sanitary  officer  in  the  New 
York  municipal  health  department.  In  1911-12  he  directed 
investigations  for  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission;  and  since  1910  has  been  director  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  for  the  ladies'  garment  trades. 
As  such,  he  is  one  of  the  few  industrial  physicians  who  bear 
responsibility  alike  to  organized  employers  and  organized  em- 
ployes. His  text-books  on  sanitation  and  industrial  hygiene 
are  used  in  many  of  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Price  succeeds  as  responsible  editor  in  the  health  field 
Gertrude  Seymour,  assistant  and  later  successor  to  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton.  Both  have  responded  to  wartime  demands  for 
service  which  they  were  especially  equipped  to  render — Dr. 
Hamilton  as  chief  expert  in  occupational  diseases  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor,  which  has  been  concerned  with  the  new 
war  risks  in  aeroplane  and  munitions  manufacture;  Miss  Sey- 
mour as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  reorganized 
staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Miss  Seymour's  last  con- 
tribution to  the  Survey  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Health 
of  Soldier  and  Civilian,  the  results  of  studies  of  foreign  ma- 
terial and  American  experience  running  over  a  period  of 
months  and  bringing  together  in  brief  compass  facts  which 
were  not  available  elsewhere.     The  series  included: 

I.  Europe   (December  1,  1917). 
II.  Venereal  Disease  Abroad   (December  29,  1917). 
III.  Some   aspects  of  the   American    Health   Movement   in    Wartime 
(April  27,  1918,  and  May  11,  1918). 

AMERICAN  LABOR  AND 
THE  WAR 

NEVER  before  has  the  outlook  in  the  field  of  industry 
included  so  much  of  interest  as  now.  Profound  changes 
are  taking  place  that  are  bound  to  outlast  the  war.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  of  so  far-reaching  a  character  as  to  justify 
confidence  that  relations  between  employer  and  employe  are 
to  be  hereafter  on  a  new  level. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  the  recent  occur- 
rences in  the  steel  industry  where  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  workers  have  been  deprived  of  any  effective  voice  in  de- 
termining their  conditions  of  work  and  the  standard  work- 
day has  been  twelve  hours  long.  Now  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  invites  its  employes  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing; the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  announces  the  adop- 
tion of  the  basic  eight-hour  day;  and  the  organizing  committee 


appointed  by  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  deal  with  the  steel  industry  reports  substantial 
progress.  As  author  of  The  Steel  Workers,  John  A.  Fitch, 
industrial  editor  of  the  Survey,  is  especially  equipped  to  gauge 
what  is  going  forward. 

All  over  the  country,  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  basic  eight-hour  day  is  coming  into  effect, 
standards  of  working  conditions  are  being  written  into  con- 
tracts, and  the  right  of  the  workers  to  appoint  representatives 
to  negotiate  with  their  employers  is  being  conceded. 

Government  boards,  such  as  the  Labor  Adjustment  Board  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board,  are  adjusting  disputes  and  thereby  keeping  the  peace 
and  maintaining  production.  These  and  the  Labor  Policies 
Board  are  setting  standards  of  working  conditions.  The  new 
Federal  Employment  Service  has  been  extended  throughout 
the  country  and  is  the  one  source  from  which  government 
contractors  can  secure  common  labor.  The  interests  of  women 
who  have  come  into  industry  in  increasing  numbers  are  being 
cared  for  by  the  new  Woman  in  Industry  Service  and  by  the 
Women's  Service  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

A  NEW  CHESTER  TALE 

WARTIME  industrial  developments  and  government 
policies  should  not  be  visualized  solely  in  their  bureau 
setting  at  Washington.  They  come  to  earth  in  the  actual  life 
and  labor  of  men  and  women — in  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  chemical  factories,  in  the  streets  and  halls 
of  Gary.  By  quick  field  work  the  Survey  will  endeavor  to 
give  them  in  their  setting. 

An  illustration  of  such  field  work,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we  can  ordinarily  attempt,  was  made  possible  last  spring  by 
a  group  connected  with  the  Ethical  Culture  Society ;  was 
directed  by  John  Ihlder,  executive  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Association,  and  the  results  were  brought  out 
in  the  Survey.  Chester  lies  midway  between  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  river. 
In  the  early  part  of  1914  it  was  a  sleepy  little  provincial  city 
through  which  the  important  express  trains  ran  without  stop- 
ping. 

It  had  a  population  of  40,000  people  living  in  but  8,300 
dwellings.  In  the  spring  of  1918  Chester  had  a  population 
of  80,000 — room  overcrowding,  ill  health,  inadequate  recrea- 
tion, and  a  race  riot.  But  why  should  we  as  a  nation,  con- 
cern ourselves  about  such  matters  when  every  hand  and  brain 
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that  could  be  spared  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  most  momen- 
tous enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  a  free  people.  The  story 
of  "how  the  war  came  to  Chester"  gave  some  answer.  Ches- 
ter is  not  an  unusual  town.  Rather,  it  is  typical  in  many 
ways.  The  war  has  come  to  other  places  with  like  results. 
Chester  happened  to  illustrate  better  than  most.  So  this 
group  of  men  who  were  concerned  because  of  our  apparent 
lack  of  understanding  decided  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  de- 
tailed study  of  what  the  war  so  far  had  meant  to  Chester,  as 
one  of  the  communities  on  our  second  line  of  defense  on  whose 
staying  power  depended  in  so  large  a  measure  the  effective 
fighting  power  of  the  nation.  The  findings  were  of  use  in 
Chester,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Washington. 

THE  WORKSHOP 

THROUGH  Mr.  Fitch  and  Dr.  Price  and  the  cooperation 
of  many  readers,  the  Survey  will  follow  more  closely 
progressive  achievements  in  the  realm  of  employment  manage- 
ment and  industrial  hygiene.  We  will  report  from  time  to 
time  on  the  methods  employed  by  forward-lookine  industrial 
managers  in  establishing  right  relationships  and  stability  of 
employment.  We  must,  of  course,  leave  the  purely  technical 
problems  to  the  medical,  the  trade,  the  safety,  and  engineer- 
ing journals.  But  in  the  rise  of  the  National  Council  of 
Safety  from  a  small  group  of  pioneers  to  a  great  national  or- 
ganization with  an  annual  budget  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  drawing  into  its  active  work 
engineers  and  superintendents,  physicians,  architects,  labor  ad- 
ministrators, factory  inspectors  and  the  like  (the  Survey 
for  October  5,  1918),  we  have  an  inkling  of  the  drama  and 
practical  social  craftsmanship  which  is  coming  in  with  the 
application  of  modern  organization,  of  science  and  of  dem- 
ocracy to  the  every-day  work-a-day  life.  What  a  gas  mask 
factory  does  for  its  women  workers;  how  the  Hog  Island  ship- 
yards safeguard  the  health  of  their  men  ;  the  comparative  ex- 
perience of  government  and  private  powder  works  in  safe- 
guarding against  explosions — these  are  more  than  shop  talk 
or  interesting  bits  of  information.  They  are  part  of  that 
mosaic  of  American  industrialism  which  gives  surer  footing  to 
more  and  more  of  American  democracy. 

THE  RAW-MATERIAL  OF 
EDUCATION 

EVERY  great  drama  throws  a  people  back  upon  first  prin- 
ciples. War,  especially,  brings  about  a  re-examination 
of  elementary  social  services.  Of  these  education  is  one.  An- 
drew Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  knew  a  wise  man  who  believed 
that  if  he  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not 
care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.  He  might  have 
substituted  schools  for  ballads.  It  is  said  that  after  each  of 
her  wars  England  has  had  an  educational  revolution;  cer- 
tainly she  is  in  the  midst  of  one  now.  France,  too,  is  making 
over  her  schools  in  important  respects.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
these  countries  want  to  know  whether  the  preparation  they 
have  given  their  children  has  been  the  kind  that  would  stand 
them  in  time  of  crisis,  whether  it  would  produce  self-reliant, 
physically  strong  and  alert  men  and  women,  able  to  think 
quickly  and  accurately  as  well  as  to  act  obediently. 

Already  we  see  that  the  United  States  is  going  through  a 
similar  self-searching.  We  are  raising  our  thoughts  about 
education  to  a  national  level.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  growing  demand  for  a  federal  department  of  education, 
to  be  coordinate  with  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Interior,  and  to  have  a  secretary  in  the  Presi- 


dent's cabinet.  The  Joint  Commission  on  the  National 
Emergency  in  Education  and  the  Program  for  Readjustment 
During  and  After  the  War,  appointed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
has  made  a  preliminary  report  and  is  at  work  upon  a  fuller 
one.  The  social  workers,  through  their  representative  body, 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  have  established 
a  joint  committee  with  the  N.  E.  A.  to  "make  an  authorita- 
tive study  and  formulation  of  the  philosophy  and  inter-rela- 
tions of  social  work  and  the  school."  And  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  war  demand  for  trained  workers,  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  has  made  rapid  strides  in  develop- 
ing its  program  throughout  the  states. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  battle  between  the  classicists  and 
the  modernists  will  be  fought  with  vigor.  Educators  are 
already  trying  to  find  ways  to  make  the  hitherto  slightly  trav- 
eled path  to  the  universities  become,  instead,  a  crowded  high- 
way. Again,  whether  we  have  wisely  selected  in  the  past  the 
pabulum  of  such  courses  as  history,  geography  and  civics  will 
require  an  answer.  Nationalism,  with  all  of  its  explosive  as 
well  as  its  cementing  possibilities,  will  have  to  be  reconsidered 
and  revalued.  The  war  in  the  last  analysis  may  be  won  by 
the  efficient  consumer.  Have  we,  then,  taught  our  children 
the  art  of  discriminating  and  economical  consumption  ? 

These  are  all  raw  material  that  educators  will  have  to  deal 
with  after  the  war,  and  much  of  that  raw  material  is  social 
in  its  content. 

PRISONS  IN  A  WORLD  SAFE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

OF   all    fields   of  social   service,   criminology   may   at   first 
glance  appear  to  be  one  of  those  least  influenced  by  war. 
What  have  the  conflicts  of  contending  armies,  it  may  be  asked, 
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to  teach  us  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  law-breakers  and 
the  prevention  of  crime?  Indirectly,  many  things.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  recently  set  aside  an  executive  order  of  a  former 
president  forbidding  the  War,  Navy  and  other  federal  de- 
partments from  purchasing  prison-made  goods;  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  will  have  to  be  rigorously  safeguarded  against 
the  recrudescence  of  the  old  convict  labor  abuses  and  may 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  kind  of  vocational  training 
prisoners  receive.  Scores  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  selective 
draft  have  been  given  psychological  and  vocational  tests,  and 
have  been  classified  in  regard  to  their  mental  ability,  motor 
coordination  and  speci?l  aptitudes;  how  can  this  fail  to  en- 
courage classification  of  prisoners,  with  all  that  implies  by  way 
of  diagnosis  of  the  individual  offender  and  the  study  of  causes 
of  crime?  Secretary  Daniels'  enlightened  policy  in  opening 
the  door  of  the  navy  to  prison  reform  and  the  regeneration 
of  military  offenders  has  already  preserved  over  a  thousand 
men  for  useful  service  who  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 

IN  our  monthly  magazine  numbers  we  shall  bring  out  a  new 
department — a  department  but  eight  pages  in  length,  but 
in  those  eight  pages  we  shall  endeavor  to  ring  the  world.  Not 
since  the  early  days  of  the  missionary  movement — and  on  a 
scale  of  which  that  was  but  a  fraction — has  American  work 
and  leadership,  money  and  ministration,  so  gone  out  to  those 
in  need — not  alone  in  Italy  and  France  and  Belgium,  but  in 
Persia,  in  Syria,  in  Armenia,  in  Russia,  and  where  not.  Ameri- 
cans identified  with  particular  societies  know  what  is  going 
forward  in  some  one  region  or  by  some  one  agency,  but  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  one  place  where  anyone  could  in  briefest 
compass  keep  abreast  of  the  whole.  This  eight-page  depart- 
ment of  brief  and  discriminating  paragraphs  will  attempt  it. 


SUBJECT  FIELDS  OF  TI-  W 


- 


Beginning  with  incapacity 
and  exploitation  in  the  work- 
a-day  life,  the  upward  trend  in 
industrial  conditions  and  rela- 
tions, including  such  subjects  as 
manimum  wage  and  labor  legis- 
lation, collective  bargaining, 
profit-sharing,  factory  inspec- 
tion, safety,  hygiene,  scientific 
management,  social  invention, 
and  cooperation  in  industry. 


Mr.  Fitch. 


II 
Beginning  zvith  pauperism 
and  poverty,  the  upward  trend 
in  social  economics,  including 
such  subjects  as  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, case-work,  and  charity 
organisation;  family  budgets, 
thrift,  and  cost  of  living;  reme- 
dial loans,  mutual  aid,  social  in- 
surance against  sickness,  acci- 
dents, invalidity,  unemployment, 
and  old  age. 


Mr.  Devixe. 


/// 
Beginning  with  squalor  and 
indifference,  the  upward  trend 
in  civic  development,  including 
such  subjects  as  neighbor- 
hood life,  housing,  town  plan- 
ning, municipal  research,  taxa- 
tion, efficiency,  and  democracy 
at  work. 

Mr.  Taylor. 
{On  leave  of  absence) 


Mr.  Lasker. 
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out  with  dishonorable  discharges.  Then,  too,  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  utilizing  prisoners  in  war  tasks  has  come 
at  least  one  constructive  experiment  in  New  Jersey,  and 
others  may  follow. 

It  remains  to  absorb  all  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  soldiers  has  to  teach  and  apply  this  to  building  up  efficiency 
and  habits  of  industry  in  law-breakers;  to  learn  that  if  it  is 
unwise  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  to  let  the  families  of 
soldiers  become  dependent  (leaving  aside  the  motive  of  making 
a  return  for  service),  it  may  also  be  unwise  on  similar  grounds 
of  social  economy  to  let  the  families  of  men  in  prison  become 
public  charges,  as  many  of  them  now  do ;  to  take  a  lesson  from 
the  health  statistics  of  this  war  and  to  see  that  if  physical 
exercise  and  life  in  the  open  have  so  much  power  to  re-make 
men,  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  treatment  may  well  be  secured 
for  law-breakers ;  and,  finally,  to  learn  that  the  impulses  which 
have  prompted  many  ex-convicts  to  enter  the  army  in  order 
to  fight  for  democracy  may  reveal  motivations  which  deserve 
fresh  attention  in  our  reformative  appeal. 

In  these  aspects,  the  treatment  of  delinquents  reveals  itself 
in  many  aspects  as  a  part  of  the  common  tasks  of  self-educa- 
tion in  a  democracy;  and  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  two  fields 
of  education  and  penology  are  a  joint  charge  upon  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Survey  staff — Winthrop  D.  Lane. 


The  aim  will  be  to  make  it  both  interpretive  and  critical  in 
the  best  sense,  and  shot  through  with  gleams  not  only  of  human 
kindness  but  of  human  nature. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  such  a  department  will 
tend  to  emphasize  a  common  trait  and  assume  too  much  for 
American  work  abroad.  The  great  burden  is  borne  by  the 
nations  themselves;  the  greatest  by  the  people  themselves.  As 
time  goes  on,  a  very  real  function  of  our  Foreign  Service  De- 
partment is  to  bring  out  the  substantial  contributions  and 
methods  and  ideals  which  foreign  social  work  has  to  offer  to 
America.  This  last  year  we  have  published  some  concluding 
instalments  of  Charles  M.  Goethe's  articles  on  Exporting  the 
American  Playground  which  strike  the  "give"  and  "take"  of 
international  social  exchange ;  and  also  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Burgess  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  interpretive  of  native  re- 
sourcefulness as  well  as  America's  opportunity  in  the  Orient. 

CHINA'S  SOCIAL  CHALLENGE: 
By  J.  S.  Burgess 

I.  An   Opportunity   for   American    Social    Workers.     September    8, 
1917. 
II.  Beginnings  of  Social  Investigations.     October  13,  1917. 

III.  Social  Institutions,  Old  and  New.     December  15,  1917. 

IV.  The  Christian  Movement    and    Social    Welfare.     September    7, 

1918. 
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BACK  OF  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

WE  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  publish  longer  articles 
from  the  field  of  foreign  social  service,  and  here  it  is 
that  record  should  be  made  of  our  largest  piece  of  field  work. 
In  late  August,  1917,  the  editor  set  out  for  the  Survey  to 
spend  two  months  observing  Red  Cross  operations  in  France 
and  industrial  developments  in  England.  As  a  result  of  an 
exxhange  of  cables  after  his  arrival,  his  stay  was  extended  to 
five  months,  the  Survey  paying  salary  and  living  expenses  in 
Paris,  the  Red  Cross  meeting  traveling  expenses  in  the  field, 
and  his  work  taking  him  from  the  sand  dunes  around  Nieu- 
port  and  the  remnant  of  Free  Belgium  on  the  west  to  half- 
depopulated  Venice  on  the  east,  and  to  far  mountain  towns 
of   Sicily   where   refugees   were   harbored   after   the    invasion 


li 


VEY:  THE  STAFF  DESKS 


Their  preparation  dovetailed  very  naturally  into  other  work. 
The  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France 
had  mustered  to  its  service  organizers,  sanitarians,  nurses,  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  child  welfare  experts  and  the  like.  In  a 
dozen  ways,  they  were  making  social  history,  carrying  for- 
ward demonstrations  in  human  conservation  which  may  prove 
of  value  to  the  whole  world.  More  than  that,  they  were 
mixing  necessarily  in  the  domestic  housekeeping  of  all  France. 
And  it  was  highly  essential  that  French  editors,  officials  and 
other  forces  of  public  opinion  should  know  just  what  these 
friendly  newcomers  had  in  mind  in  bringing  their  stores  of 
good-will  and  organized  resourcefulness.  In  September  and 
October,  the  editor  of  the  Survey  organized  for  the  Civil 
Affairs  Department,  A.  R.  C,  a  Historical  and  Editorial  Di- 
vision to  build  up  a  record  of  the  work  in  process,  and  secure 
contacts  with  French  journalists,  as  well  as  supply  current 
news  for  the  general  publicity  department. 

Insofar  as  such  work  mav  have  counted  as  a  brief  thread 
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Dr.  Price. 


V 
Beginning  with  ignorance  and 
neglect,  the  upward  trend  in 
education  and  recreation,  includ- 
ing such  subjects  as  vocational 
training,  the  social  contents  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  social 
uses  of  the  school  plant;  night 
schools,  rural  demonstration, 
and  schools  for  immigrants; 
child  welfare;  work  for  depen- 
dent, neglected,  and  defective 
children;  playgrounds,  motion 
pictures,  community  drama;  the 
development  of  stamina  and  the 
release  of  nascent  capacities. 


Mr.  Lane. 


VI 
Beginning  with  crime  and 
degradation,  the  upward  trend 
in  social  control,  including  such 
subjects  as  the  police  problem, 
minor  courts,  psychopathic  labo- 
ratories, prisons,  reformatories, 
parole  and  probation,  and  the 
application  of  self-government 
to  processes  of  regeneration, 
rather  than  the  old  repressive 
tyrannies  of  punishment  and  re- 
tribution. 


Mr.  Laxe. 


VII 

To  interpret  the  work  of  re- 
lief and  reconstruction  in  Eu- 
rope in  its  social  and  practical 
aspects. 

To  interpret  those  social  and 
constructive  aspects  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  settlement 
zvhich  have  to  do  with  the  safe- 
guarding not  only  of  the  weaker 
nations,  but  of  the  weaker  peo- 
ples within  the  strong  nations, 
in  their  culture,  their  welfare, 
and  their  liberties. 

To  interpret  the  life,  labor,  as- 
piration, and  outlook  of  the  va- 
rious immigrant  groups  which 
enter  into  the  American  compo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Lasker. 


Every  ship  reaching  France  last  fall  was  bringing  over  men 
and  women  for  the  Red  Cross  organization.  These  were 
dispatched  forthwith  to  various  points  without  knowledge  of 
what  their  fellows  in  other  localities  and  other  departments 
were  attempting.  As  a  link  in  the  team-work,  a  quick  survey, 
brought  out  in  pamphlet  form,  was  needed  covering  the  whole 
field  as  the  men  in  charge  saw  it,  and  the  things  they  were 
driving  at — first  of  all  for  the  purposes  of  the  staff  itself ;  then 
for  officials,  for  war  correspondents  and  for  the  public;  some- 
thing which  would  give  a  bird's-eye  view. 

The  pamphlet  work  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  there 
was  practically  no  source  material.  The  first  quarterly  re- 
ports of  the  Red  Cross  departments  were  only  taking  shape. 
The  main  lines  of  policy  in  the  minds  of  the  executives  at  head- 
quarters were  still  in  the  formative  period.  Only  by  sharing 
in  the  experience  of  field  agents  and  joining  in  exploratory 
investigations  was  it  possible  to  fill  in  wide  gaps  in  such  frag- 
mentary statements  as  had  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers and  even  in  those  which  passed  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  pamphlet  on  the  work  in  France  led  to  a  second  on 
Italy  and  a  third  on  Belgium ;  and  it  was  possible  to  make 
them  not  only  opportune  budgets  of  information,  but,  through 
them,  to  pool  men's  visions  of  things  striven  for.  The 
pamphlets  went  through  several  editions  in  Paris. 


in  the  great  skeins  of  American  endeavor  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  suffered  by  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  to  build 
up  resistance  against  the  thrusts  of  invasion,  members  and 
contributors  to  Survey  Associates  were  partners  to  it. 

The  results  of  this  work  were  brought  out  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Survey. 

THE  BULWARK  OF  FREE 
PEOPLES 

THE  first  congress  of  the  League  of  Small  and  Subject  Na- 
tionalities brought  together  the  representatives  of  twenty 
different  nationalities  in  New  York  in  November,  1917,  and 
the  Survey  in  reporting  it  ventured  the  comment  that  this 
meeting  might  live  in  the  text  books  of  history  after  the 
week's  "exits  and  alarums"  of  military  happenings  had  been 
relegated  into  the  undated  generalized  background  of  the 
war.  For  two  and  three  years  the  Survey  has  carried 
reports — when  the  newspapers  were  almost  bare  of  mention 
of  them — of  the  earliest  conferences  in  this  country  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities.  Today  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war  they  are  getting  a  hearing  from  the  allied  powers. 
And  at  Washington  last  month  was  organized  a  Committee 
for  the  Federation  of  Mid-European  States,  which  may  be 
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called  the  beginning  of  a  new  federation  of  the  free  nationali- 
ties of  Central  Europe. 

Of  this  committee,  the  director  is  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller, 
professor  of  sociology  of  Oberlin  College,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  community  life  of  the  immigrant  peoples  in 
Ohio.  When  Major-General  Glenn  was  facing  the  problem 
of  handling  large  numbers  of  recruits  from  these  communities, 
he  sent  for  this  teacher  and  social  investigator  as  his  connect- 
ing link  in  dealing  with  the  immigrant  leaders.  Professor 
Miller  is  one  of  the  group  brought  together  by  Allen  T. 
Burns  in  his  survey  of  the  problem  of  assimilation  for  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Pro- 
fessor Miller  and  Mr.  Burns,  readers  of  the  Survey  are  get- 
ting the  first  fruits  of  their  work  in  a  series  of  articles  on  that 
Bulwark  of  Free  Peoples  which  should  extend  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  whose  common  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  rung  in  by  a  new  liberty  bell  last  week  at  Inde- 
pendence   Hall,    Philadelphia. 


BRITISH   LABOR   AND   THE   WAR 

IN  all  European  history,  we  have  had  in  England  forecasts 
of  tremendous  changes  that  were  coming  on  the  continent. 
The  English  reformation  preceded  the  continental  reforma- 
tion, the  English  swing  to  parliamentary  government  and 
democracy  preceded  the  revolutions  on  the  continent.  For 
the  most  part  the  English  people  did  not  go  through  anything 
like  the  travail  and  bitterness  which  the  continental  peoples 
traversed  in  running  the  same  course.  They  did  not  come 
out  at  the  same  point ;  but  they  showed  the  trend,  and  they 
showed  it  in  advance.  Even  so,  what  is  now  going  forward 
among  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  island  common- 
wealth may  be  the  shadow  of  coming  events  which  will  affect 
and  condition  western  civilization  in  the  time  to  come. 

Being  a  folk  movement,  it  is  not  possible  to  compress  it  into 
any  one  channel.  It  is  not  like  the  single  tax  movement,  or 
the  prohibition  movement,  or  the  municipal  ownership  move- 
ment as  we  have  known  them  in  this  country,  because  these 
'are  propaganda  given  over  to  a  single  issue.  The  English 
labor  movement  is  rather  the  expression  at  a  hundred  points 
of  great  tidal  impulses  at  work  in  the  common  life. 

The  Survey  has  shared  with  the  New  Republic  the  dis- 
tinction of  interpreting  different  phases  of  this  whole  move- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  press  ignored  or  misunderstood  it. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  months  ahead.  In  this,  we 
have  had  the  sure-footed  help  of  Arthur  Gleason,  an  Ameri- 
can social  worker  and  journalist,  who  was  a  stretcher  bearer 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war;  was  the  only  American  to  be 
quoted  by  Lord  Bryce  in  his  report  on  Belgian  atrocities;  and 
is  the  author  of  Inside  the  British  Isles,  the  result  of  eighteen 
months'  study  of  labor  and  social  conditions  in  England  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war.     Articles  published  include : 

The  British  Labor  Offensive:  the  London  and  Nottingham  meet- 
ings.    Paul  U.  Kellogg.     March  2,  1918. 

American  Labor  Out  of  It:  the  Inter-Allied  working  class  move- 
ment and  its  war  aims.     Paul   U.  Kellogg.     March  9,   1918. 

The  British  Miners  and  the  War:  an  interview  with  Robert 
Smillie.     March  23,  1918. 

Two-Edged:  the  British  labor  offensive  as  documented  by  the 
British  press.     Paul  U.  Kellogg.     April  6,  1918. 

The  War  Policy  of  British  Labor.  Arthur  Gleason.  May  18, 
1918. 

I.  British  Labor  Breaks  the  Truce.  Arthur  Gleason.  July  27, 
1918. 

II.  British  Labor  and  the  Issues  of  Reconstruction.  Arthur  Glea- 
son.    August  3,  1918. 

III.  The  British  Labor  "Split."     Arthur  Gleason.     August  10,  1918. 


THE  WAR  WORKERS 

By  Joseph  Stella 

READERS  of  the  Survey  whose  acquaintance  goes  back 
ten  years  will  recall  the  remarkable  series  of  drawings 
of  Pittsburgh  workingmen — miners  and  puddlers  and  rolling 
mill  hands,  native  stock  and  immigrant,  drawn  by  a  young 
Italian  artist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  This  was  Joseph 
Stella.  American  posters  and  war  pictures  have  for  the  most 
part  dealt  with  the  fighters  on  land  or  sea  or  air.  Little  has 
been  shown  of  the  part  taken  by  the  war  workers.  In  our 
magazine  numbers  beginning  with  the  Christmas  issue  in  De- 
cember, we  shall  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  inserts 
showing  the  men  who  are  fashioning  ships  and  uniforms,  guns 
and  airplanes;  showing  incidentally  how  Slav  and  Italian, 
British  born  and  native  born,  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der here  as  in  the  ranks. 

THE  FABRIC  OF  THE  SURVEY 

THESE  are,  of  course,  only  some  of  the  features  in  the  year 
just  closed,  or  planned  for  fall  and  winter.  Such  features 
are,  after  all,  but  patterns  from  that  warp  and  woof  of  in- 
terests and  activities  which  are  woven  into  the  Survey,  not 
cnly  by  members  of  the  staff  but  by  scores  of  readers  who  co- 
operate weekly  in  making  the  Survey  what  it  is.  These  lines 
of  interest  are  caught  up  and  carried  through  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  magazine  by  three  coordinating  departments: 

Managing  Editor's  Desk 
That  of  the  managing  editor  (Arthur  P.  Kellogg)  upon 
whom — with  one  associate  in  France,  a  second  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Russia,  and  three  engaged  in  war  work  at  home 
and  with  resignations  of  circulation  and  advertising  managers 
— fell  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  year  in  both  editorial  and 
business  offices ;  a  year  crowded  thick  with  claims  upon  the 
Survey's  attention  not  only  in  the  "social  aspects  of  war  work 
and  the  wartime  aspects  of  social  work" — as  we  said  in  our 
report  a  year  ago^ — but  by  such  developments  as  the  disaster 
at  Halifax,  the  culmination  of  the  prohibition  campaign,  the 
repeal  of  the  National  Child  labor  law,  the  unrest  in  the 
Northwest,  the  I.  W.  W.  trials,  and  wartime  infringement 
upon  those  civil  liberties  which  must  be  preserved  if  democ- 
racy has  to  do  its  work.  It  was  a  year  of  heavy  demands  and, 
we  feel,  creditable  execution  on  the  slenderest  of  means  by  a 
mere  skeleton  of  a  staff. 

Western  Office 

In  charge  of  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  warden  of  Chicago 
Commons,  who  as  chairman  of  a  draft  board  in  a  great  im- 
migrant neighborhood  in  Chicago,  shared  in  one  of  the  most 
exacting  public  services  of  the  times. 

Foreign  Service 

Our  Foreign  Service  Department,  of  which  Bruno  Lasker 
is  editor,  the  activities  of  which  have  been  indicated  at  twenty 
points  in  the  paragraphs  already  set  down. 

Miss  Addams,  in  her  address  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Kansas  City,  gave  a  social  interpreta- 
tion of  the  international  food  problems  which  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  Her  chief  points  were  brought  out  in  the 
Survey  at  the  time.  Mr.  Lasker's  treatment  of  the  war- 
time food  problem  in  the  United  States,  with  the  background 
of  European  experience,  is  an  illustration  of  the  function  of 
this  department,  limited  only  by  the  space  we  can  afford  to 
give  it. 
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THE    RIVETERS  I    BY   JOSEPH    STELLA 

ADVERTISING   AND    CIRCULATION 

WHILE  in  common  with  many  magazines,  the  Survey 
circulation  has  suffered  a  contraction,  we  can  report  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Survey  in  the  matter 
of  advertising — although  modest  enough  at  that.  Doubtless 
there  are  friends  of  the  Survey  who  wonder  why  it  does  not 
get  a  larger  amount  of  what  is  known  as  national  advertising. 
They  know  that  Survey  readers  probably  sleep  on  Ostermoor 
Mattresses,  shave  with  Williams'  Soap,  use  Mennen's  Talcum 
powder.  The  national  advertiser  tends  to  select  periodicals  with 
large  circulations,  for  even  though  the  space  rates  are  high, 
the  cost  per  unit  of  circulation  is  low.  Thus  the  cost  per  unit 
of  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  a  page  adver- 
tisement is  one  quarter  of  a  cent.  The  cost  per  unit  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Survey  is  four-tenths  of  a  cent.  Moreover, 
the  total  circulation  of  the  Survey  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  copies  per  week,  whereas  a  general  or  popular 
periodical  with  a  million  or  more  circulation  will  frequently 
have  an  overrun  of  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  thousand 
copies.     For  this  overrun  the  advertiser  pays  nothing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  -Survey  does  not  have  adver- 
tising possibilities.  It  has.  They  are  slowly  yielding  to 
steady  and  energetic  canvass.  They  will  yield  in  proportion 
as  we  carry  conviction  that  Survey  readers  buy  things  and 
that  advertising  in  the  Survey  helps  them  select  them. 

To  this  end  the  first  commission  of  Herbert  K.  Carter, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  eastern  office  of  the  Modern  Hos- 


pital, who  became  business  manager  of  the 
Survey  this  summer,  was  to  send  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  Survey  readers  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The 
response  was  cordial ;  the  answers  precise,  and 
worth  the  $400  the  canvass  cost.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  of  them  replied  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  Survey  advertisements;  42  per 
cent  of  them  that  they  purchased  supplies  of 
various  sorts;  and  31  per  cent  bought  equip- 
ment. These  returns  have  been  analyzed  and 
are  being  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  special 
lines  of  advertising.  But  it  is  in  another  field 
that  the  Survey  has  a  "trade  audience"  which 
should  carry  immediate  conviction.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  unselected  subscribers  re- 
ported that  they  had  bought  33,157  books  in 
the  last  year.  This  applied  to  our  full  circula- 
tion list  would  mean  a  buying  audience  of 
600,000  books.  We  are  holding  our  thumbs 
while  the  publishers  take  notice. 

Analysis  of  838  Replies 

Architects,     civil     and     mechanical     engineers, 

chemists    21 

Journalists,   authors    ■ 26 

Employment    managers,     labor     administrators, 

union  secretaries   31 

Physicians    • • 33 

Attorneys    33 

Manufacturers,  bankers,  business  men,  railroad 

officials,  chambers  of  commerce 56 

Members  of  boards  of  managers,  volunteers,  etc.     90 

Ministers    107 

Educators,   librarians    183 

Social  workers  in  general;  charity  organization 
secretaries,  health  workers,  neighborhood 
workers,  probation  officers,  Red  Cross  work- 
ers, etc 367 


"DEMOCRACY  HAS  TO  DO   WITH 
UNDER-PINNINGS  " 

WHAT  is  true  of  a  nation  is  true,  after  its  kind,  of  a  maga- 
zine. That  is  the  way  we  put  it  five  years  ago  when  at 
the  close  of  the  first  experimental  year  of  Survey  Associates 
as  a  mutual  undertaking  we  could  announce  that  nine  hundred 
readers  of  the  Survey  had  mustered  in  as  cooperating  sub- 
scribers of  $10  or  more.  We  announced  at  the  same  time  the 
raising  of  our  general  subscription  rate  from  two  dollars 
to  three  dollars  a  year.  This  carried  by  a  further  and  im- 
portant stage  the  process  of  broadening  out  the  base  of  sup- 
port of  the  venture.  Every  reader  could  hereafter  feel,  we 
said,  that  he  was  definitely  contributing  to  the  scheme  of 
social  exploration  for  which  the  Survey  stands.  At  that 
time  the  cost  per  pound  of  paper  upon  which  the  Survey 
was  printed  was  something  under  four  cents.  This  month 
it  costs  us  nine  cents  per  pound,  or  two  and  a  quarter  times  as 
much.  Composition,  printing  and  engraving  and  other  ex- 
penses have  radically  gone  up,  even  if  not  in  proportion. 
While  we  effected  radical  and  even  crippling  economies,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  restore  that  balance  between  circulation 
income  and  production  cost  which  we  effected  five  years  ago. 
Contributed  funds  have  been  engrossed  in  making  up  the  gap 
between  the  price  paid  by  subscribers  and  the  routine  cost  of 
production.  To  raise  the  subscription  price  from  $3  to  S4 
will  merely  re-establish  the  ratio  of  1913-14,  and  again  make 
each  reader  of  the  Survey  more  truly  a  sharer  in  the  venture. 
To  many  readers  of  the  Survey  even  $3  is  a  sum  which 
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they  must  look  ahead  and  plan  for;  and  in  an  offer  of  a  re- 
newal pledge  open  during  November,  which  reaches  them  by 
this  same  mail  we  are  endeavoring,  true  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  Survey,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  any  Survey 
reader  to  drop  out  this  coming  year  because  of  the  rise  in 
subscription  rate. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  YEAR 

TO  all  of  those  Survey  readers  in  four  states  who  re- 
sponded to  our  August  questionnaire,  our  thanks.  The 
plan  for  a  Social  Workmanship  Department  (page  IV), 
in  which  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  every  reader  of  the 
Survey,  is  an  answer  to  suggestions  on  many  questionnaires 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  both  our  advertising  and  circulation 
problems.  If  we  can  make  the  Survey  indispensable  to  an 
increasing  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
health  and  education,  for  example,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
general  phases  of  social  work,  we  have  the  possibility  of  doub- 
ling and  trebling  our  clientele  and  bringing  in  elements 
which  have  a  special  purchasing  power. 

Our  appeal,  therefore,  for  a  construction  fund  of  $25,000 
to  carry  through  a  demonstration  year  has  a  definite  economic 
basis  as  well  as  an  educational  claim.  We  hope,  twelve  months 
from  now,  to  report 

(a)  That  the  great  body  of  our  readers  will  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  carry  the  production  cost  of  a  more 
adequate  Survey. 

(b)  That  this  more  adequate  service  will  have  won  for  us 
new  readers  and  build  up  new  sources  of  revenue. 

(c)  That  a  sounder  subscription  rate  and  increased  adver- 
tising receipts  will  free  more  and  more  of  our  contributed 
funds  to  carry  out  those  lines  of  editorial  work  and  field 
investigations  which  are  the  opportunity  and  obligation  of 
the  Survey  as  a  non-commercial  enterprise. 

These  then,  are  the  elements  in  our  appeal  for  exceptional 
help  this  year — the  appeal  of  an  educational  investment  rend- 
ered never  so  opportune  by  the  swift  events  which  compass 
American  life  and  labor. 


FINANCIAL       ST  ATE  ME  NT 

Fiscal  Year  1917-18 

As  of   September  30,   1918 

{Detailed  memoranda  covering  any  points  will  be  sent  on 

application) 

REVENUE 

COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS 

Subscriptions    $35,788.65 

Advertising    10,848.76 

Profits    from    Jobbing 477.55 

Miscellaneous    108.77 

-$47,223.73 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
General: 


Cooperating    subscriptions....   $8,739.30 

Larger  contributions    15,144.00 

Contributions    under    $10.00..        155.00 


Special: 

Industry  Fund   $2,655.00 

Foreign   Service  Fund    2,965.00 


24,038.30 


5,620.00 


Unrestricted  Grants 


$76,882.03 
13,400.00 


-$90,282.03 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Manufacturing    (includ.   deliv.)  .$24,500.22 

Editorial  Department  20,310.91 

Subscription  Department: 

Extension     $11,184.66 

Routine    4,693.96 

15,878.62 

Advertising  Department 9,942.37 

Industry    Department 2,681.10 

Foreign  Service  Department....     3,231.49 

Membership  Department 2,415.65 

Administration  Department  ....     9,581.12 


88,541.48 
Surplus  for  the  Year  1917-18  $1,740.55 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 

Surplus  shown  by  general  statement  for  fiscal  year 

1917-18 $1,740.55 

Surplus    on    October    1,    1917    1,532.62 


Surplus  on  September  30,  1918 $3,273.17 

DETAIL  OF   DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries   and   wages $38,854.29 

Stationery  and  office  printing   4,844.08 

Postage,  including  mailing  of  magazine  5,521.35 

Traveling     1,911.67 

Telephone  and  telegraph 714.38 

Composition,  presswork  and   binding 15,319.90 

Paper    11,407.07 

Index  377.98 

Annual    report 244  58 

Engravings    1,220.37 

Wrappers   516.31 

Addressing    1,286.25 

Illustrations  206.93 

Correspondents     632.56 

Advertising    42.50 

Commissions    10.88 

Expressage    28.09 

Rent,  light  and  service  3,242.77 

Maintenance  of  furniture  and  equipment 465.00 

Contributions  applying  to  year  1916-17,  not  realized  166.00 

Sundry  expenses 1,528.52 


Total    $88,541.48 

Martha  Hohmann,  Cashier.  Charles  D.  Norton,  Treasurer 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1918,  and 
certify  that  the  above  statement  agrees  with  the  books  and 
is  correct 

(Signed)  HASKINS  &  SELLS, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
New  York,  October  18,  1918. 
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Acknowledgments  of  Contributions 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  GENERAL  FUND 
($15,144) 


de  Forest,  Robert  W $1,000 

Lydig,  Mrs.  Philip  M 1,000 

Rosenwald,  Julius 1,000 

Burnham,  Miss  M.  A 500 

Douglas,  Mrs.  P.  H 500 

*Macy,  V.   Everit 500 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  Dupont 500 

Pratt,  George  Dupont 500 

fScattergood,  A.  G 500 

Sibley,   Miss  Florence 500 

Sorchan,  Mrs.  C.  H 500 

White,  Alfred  T.  &  Miss  F.  E 500 

Lewisohn,  The  Misses 400 

Straight,  Mrs.  Willard 400 

Lewisohn,  Adolph  300 

♦Chamberlain,  J.  P 250 

Lee,    Joseph    250 

Bonnell,  Henry  H 200 

Emery,  Mrs.  Mary  M 200 

Woodward,  Dr.  George 200 

Poole,  Ernest 120 

♦Wales,  Miss  Edna  Mc 120 

Anon 100 

Becker,  A.  G 100 

Borg,  Mrs.  Sidney 100 

Childs,  William  H 100 

De  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 100 

Emmons,  Arthur  B 100 

*  Estabrook,  Arthur  F 100 

Goldman,  Julius  100 

.Hull,  Morton  D 100 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J 100 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A 100 

Loeb,  Albert  H 100 

Mason,   Miss   Ida   M 100 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  R 100 

Norton,  Charles  D 100 

Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N 100 

Pollak,  Mrs.  Bernard 100 

Sanderson,  Rev.  E.  F 100 

Schmidlapp,  J.  G 100 

Severance,  J.  L 100 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T 100 

Volker,  William 100 

Wade,  J.  H 100 

tWhitall,  John  M 100 

Willcox,  William  G 100 

Borg,  Miss  Edith  D 75 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred 75 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C 75 

Meyer.  Alfred  C 75 

"A  Friend"   62 

Hill,  Fred  B _  55 

Townsend,  J.  Barton 50 

Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S 50 

Bamberger,  Louis   50 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  P 50 

Colvin,  Miss  Catherine 50 

Dreier,  Miss  Mary  E 50 

fEvans,  Harold   50 

Flexner,  Bernard  50 

Floyd,  Mrs.  William 50 

Goff,   Frederick  H 50 

Hulbert,  E.  D 50 

t Jenkins,  Charles  F 50 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W 50 

Mallery,  Otto  T 50 

McGregor,  Tracy  W 50 


Pratt,  Frederick  B 

Seligman,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Sexton,  Lawrence  E. . . . . 
Baldwin,  William  H.... 
Anon 


50 

50 

50 

30 

25 

Aldis,    Mrs.    Arthur 25 

Baldwin,  Arthur  D 25 

Borg,   Mrs.   Myron 25 

Crane,  Richard  T.,  Ill 25 

Cromwell,  Miss  Dorothea 25 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 25 

Ehrich,  Mrs.  William 25 

Eisenman,  Charles   25 

Elkus,  Abram  1 25 

Higgins,  Charles  M 25 

Holt,  Miss  Ellen 25 

Ittleson,  Henry  25 

Kneeland,  Miss  Jessie 25 

Libby,  Miss  Marion 25 

May,  Walter  A 25 

Peters,  Mrs.  Theodore 25 

Piatt,  Miss  Laura  N 25 

Potter,  Miss  Blanche 25 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin 25 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 25 

Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P 25 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B 25 

Seager,  Prof.  Henry  R 25 

Sherwin,  Miss  Belle 25 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Rozet 25 

Sommers,  Benjamin   25 

Spingarn,  J.  E 25 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus   25 

Van  Derlip.  Mrs.  John 25 

vom  Saal,  R.  E 25 

Wilcox,  Ansley    25 

Willard,    Z.    A 25 

tYarnall,  D.  Robert 25 

Barber,   James    20 

Epstean,  Edward 20 

Erbsloh,  Miss  Olga 20 

Erlanger,    Milton    S 20 

Fay,  Miss  S.   B 20 

Ford,  Mrs.  John  Battice 20 

Griffith.  Miss  Alice  S 20 

Hazard,   Miss  Caroline 20 

Ingraham,   Mrs.  H.   C.   M 20 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta 20 

Taft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorado 20 

Wittmer,  Henry 20 

Brooks,   Miss   Bertha   G 15 

Coe,   Dr.  George  A 15 

tEmlen,  John  T 15 

*Giese,    H.    W 15 

Hatch,  Mrs.  P.  E 15 

Johnson,  Arthur  S 15 

Kent.   William    15 

Pinchot,   Mrs.  Gifford 15 

Rissmann,   Otto    15 

Seaver,    Benjamin    F 15 

Stein,   Mrs.   Fred   M 15 

Stern,  Alfred  W 15 

Taylor,   Prof.   Graham 15 

Thompson,  Thomas    15 

Torsch,  E.   L 15 

Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S 15 

Wood,  L.  Hollingsworth 15 

Cox,  Mrs.  James   S 12 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  INDUS- 
TRY DEPARTMENT 
($2,655) 

Fels,  Samuel  S $500 

tMacy  V.  Everit 500 

Lasker,  The  Misses 300 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C 250 

tChamberlain,  J.  P 250 

Burnham,  George,  Jr 200 

Brandeis,  Judge  Louis  D 100 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 100 

§Schwarzenbach,  Robert  J.   F 100 

Bing,  Alexander  M 50 

Davis,  J.  Lionberger 50 

Farnam,   Prof.   Henry  W 50 

Robins,    Mrs.   Raymond 50 

Weyl,    Mrs.   Walter    E 50 

§Eddy,  L.  J 25 

tGiese,  H.  W 25 

§Moot,  Adelbert  25 

Crunden,  Frank  P 10 

§Jones,  Miss  Myrta  L 10 

t Wales,  Miss  Edna  Mc 10 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT 
($2,965) 

Cochran,  William  F $1,000 

Schiff,  Jacob  H 1,000 

Lasker,  Albert  D 500 

Scattergood,    Mrs.    Thomas 100 

Scattergood,  A.   G 100 

Baily,  Albert   L 10 

Borton,  C.  W 10 

Buzby,  Walter  J 10 

§Cadbury,  Joel   10 

Carter,  John  E 10 

tEmlen,  John  T 10 

tEvans,  Harold   10 

Evans,   Thomas    10 

Garrett,  Alfred  C 10 

Garrett,  Miss  Elizabeth  W 10 

■t Jenkins,    Charles    F 10 

Leeds,  Morris  E 10 

Maier,  Paul  D.  1 10 

Moore,  Walter  T 10 

Morris,  Mrs.  Marriott  C 10 

Rhoads,  Charles  J 10 

Rhoads,    George    A 10 

Rhoads,  J.  Edgar 10 

Shipley,  W.  E 10 

Smith,  Miss  Esther   Morton 10 

Taylor,   Francis   R 10 

Thomas,  Arthur  H 10 

tWhitall,  John  M 10 

Wright,  Mrs.  Minturn  T 10 

tYarnall,  D.  Robert 10 

Yarnall,  William  S 10 

Morgan,  S.  Rowland 5 


*  Gave  also  to  Industry  fund. 

t  Gave  also  to  Foreign  Service  fund. 


t  Gave  also  to  General  fund. 

§  Paid  also  a  cooperating  subscription. 
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$10  COOPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS 
$8,739.30 


Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
*Anon. 
"A  friend" 
"E.    M.   A." 

Aberthaw  Construction  Co. 
Acheson,  M.  W.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Addams,  Miss  Jane 
Adriance,  Rev.  Harris  Ely 
Andrews.  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Agnew,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Rea 
Ainslie,  Miss   Maude 
Ailing,   Miss    Elizabeth   C. 
Ailing,  Eric  L. 
Almy,  Frederic 
Altmayer,    Mrs.    A.   E. 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Andrews,   Mrs.   W.   H. 
Anthony,  Prof.  Alfred  W. 
Anthony,   Miss  Julia  B. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Arnold,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Arnold,  Miss  Katharine  I. 
Arnold,  Miss  Sarah  Louise 
Arnstein,    Leo 
Asher,  L.  E. 
Athey,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Atkinson,   C.   J. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  William  C. 
August,   Harmon 
Austin,   Louis    W. 


Bacon,  Miss  Corinne 
Bamberger,  Edgar  S. 
Baekeland,    Mrs.   L.   H. 
Baker,  Judge  Harvey  H. 
Baker,   Ray   Stannard 
Baldwin,  Judge  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,    M.    W. 
Baldwin,  Miss  Rachel 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Jr. 
Barbey,  Henry  G. 
Barker,  C.   W.  Tillinghast 
Barnes,  Fred  A. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Florence  D. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Frederic  C. 
Bartol,  Miss  E.  H. 
Beal,  T.  R. 
Beckwith,   Miss  L.  C. 
Bedinger,  George  Rust 
Beer,   Mrs.  George  L. 
Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 
Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Bender,  Mrs.  Inez  J. 
Bengtson,  Miss  Caroline 
Benjamin,   David. 
Benjamin,  Miss  Fanny 
Bennett,  Miss  Marion 
Benson,  Miss  Mary 
Bent,  Edward  T. 
Bentley,   Mrs.   Cyrus 
Bettman,    Alfred 
Bieknell,   Ernest  P. 
Bijur,  Judge  Nathan 
Bird  &  Malone,  Misses 
Bishop,  C.  S. 
Bissell,  Miss  Eleanor 
Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Blackwell,  Miss  Alice  S. 
Blaney,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Blauvelt,   Warren  S. 
Bliss,  Miss  L.  P. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Bloomfield,    Meyer 
Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 
Bonbright,  James  S. 
Bond,  Miss  Elsie  M. 
Bonham,  Miss  E.  M. 
tBosson,  Harry  P. 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Soc. 
Bouton,  Edward  H. 
Boyce,   C.   F. 
Bozarth,  Miss  Maude 
Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
-rBradley,   John 
Bradley,  Richards   M. 
Brandeis,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Branson,  F.  L. 


Brandt,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Braucher,  H.  S. 
Bremer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Brenner,  Mrs.  Victor  D. 
Brewer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
Brewington,  Miss  Julia  R. 
Brewster,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Rt.  Rev.  Benj. 
Bridge,    Dr.    Norman. 
Bronson,  Miss  Margaret 
Bronson,  Rev.  Oliver  Hart 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles 
Brown,  Miss  Dorothy  F. 
Brown,  Lester  D. 
Brown,   Thatcher  M. 
Brown,  Miss  Udetta  D. 
Brown,  Prof.  Wm.  Adams 
Buck,  William  Bradford 
Buell,    Miss   Bertha  G. 
Bull,    Miss  Dorothy 
Bull,   Henry  Adsit 
Bunker,  George  R. 
Burnham,    E.    Lewis 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George,  Jr. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Burrows,  Rev.  Millar 
Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Butler,  Amos  W. 
B.utler,  Mrs.  Hermon  B. 
Buttenheim,   Harold  S. 
Butzel,   Fred   M. 
Byington,  Miss  Margaret  F. 


JCadbury,  Joel 

Callahan,    P.    H. 

Cammann,  Miss  I.  M. 

Camp,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 

Canfield,  George  F. 

Cannon,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Hubbard 

Carstens,  C.  C. 

Carter,  Henry  W. 

Cary,  John  R. 

Case,  Miss  Fannie  L. 

Case,  Miss  Lucy  A. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Jos.  P. 

Chapin,   Caroline   B. 

Chace,    Dr.   Fenner   A. 

Cheever,   Miss   Helen 

Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 

Childs,  Miss  Mary  Louise 

Childs,  R.  S. 

Chubb,  Percival 

Clark,  Miss  Anna  B. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  W.  N. 

Cleaver,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 

Clowes,  F.  J. 

Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T. 

Cockerell,  Theodore  D.  A. 

Codman,  Miss  Catherine  A. 

Coffee,  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 
tCoffee,  Mrs.  Rudolph  I. 

Cole,  Edward  F. 

Colman  Company,  J.  M. 

Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

Cook,  Paul 

Cooper,  Miss  Ruth 

Cope,  Mrs.  Walter 

Compton,   Mrs.    Barnes 

Converse,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Dane 

Corbin,  A.  F. 

Cottrell,  Mrs.  F.  G. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Courtis,   Dr.  S.  A. 

Covey,   Mrs.  Wilkes  P. 

Crane,  Senator  W.  Murray 

Cravath,   Paul  D. 

Crehore,  Frederic  M. 

Criley,  Miss  Martha  L. 

Crocker,   Mrs.  Alvah 

Crocker,  George   U. 

Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 

Cronbach,  Mrs.  Abraham 

Crosby,   Miss   Caroline   M. 

*Cross,  Whitman 

Cross,   W.  T. 

Culver,  Miss  Helen 

Cummings,  Mrs.  D.  Mark 

Curtis,   Miss   Harriet  S. 

Curtis,  Miss  Margaret 

Curtis,  W.  E. 

Cushing,   Grafton  D. 

dishing,  O.  K. 


*Paid  two  cooperating  subscriptions. 
fin  memoriam. 


Dailey,   Miss   Dew 
Dale,   Mrs.  Joseph 
Dallas   News 
Daniels,  John 
Davenport,  Mrs.  John 
Davis,   Abel 

Davis,  Dr.  Katharine  B. 
Davis,  Otto  W. 
Day,  William  T. 
de  Forest,  Henry  L. 
Deknatel,   F.    H. 
*Delano,    Frederic    A. 
Dell,  Rev.  Burnham,  North 
Dennis,   Dr.  L. 
Denny,  Miss  E.  G. 
Denny,  Dr.  Francis  P. 
Devin,  Mrs.  Aline  S. 
Devine,  Edward  T. 
Dewey,  Dr.  Grace 
Disslon,  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 
Dobson,  William 
Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dore,  Miss  C.  J. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Dows,  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Doyle,  Nicholas  A. 
Dreier,  Miss  Dorathea 
Dreier,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Dreyfus,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Dreyfuss,  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Drost,   Miss  Magdalene  S. 
Drury,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Du  Pont,  Mrs.  T.  Coleman 
Durfee,  Nathan 
Dwight,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  L. 
Dyckman,  Miss  Mary  L. 


E 

Eastman,  Miss  Lucy  P. 
Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

L.   R.,    Jr. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Eavenson,  Howard  N. 
*Eddy,  L.  J. 
Edgerton,  Charles  E. 
Edwards,  J.  Howard 
Edwards,  Miss  L.  M. 
Edwards,   William 
Elder,  George  W. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Elkinton,  J.  Passmore 
Elliott,  Edward  C. 
Ells,   Mrs.   Frederick 
Elsworth,  Mrs.  Edward 
Ely,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Ely,  Miss  Gertrude  S. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G. 
Emmanuel  Church 
Emmet,   Miss   L.   F. 
English,  H.  D.  W. 
Erlanger,  Abraham 
Evans,   Mrs.   Jonathan 
Evans,  Mrs.  W.  H. 


Fanning,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Farnsworth,  Charles  H. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Fassett,  Mrs.   J.  S. 
Fay,   William   Rodman 
Feiss,   Julius 
Feiss,  Paul  L. 
Felgemaker,  Miss  Carlotta 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Ferguson,  Miss  M.  Van  E. 
Ferry,    Mansfield 
Ficke,  Mrs.   C.  A. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Irving. 
Fisk,  Miss  M.  L. 
Fleisher,  Alexander 
Fleisher,  Arthur  A. 
Fleisher,  Mrs.   H.  T. 
Flentye,  Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flower,  Mrs.   Anson 
Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcom 
Ford,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Fraley,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Frank,  Henry  L. 
Frank,   Walter 
Frankel,  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Freeman,  J.   S. 
Freuiul,  Prof.  Ernst 
Furness,   Prof.  Caroline  E. 

JGave     also     to     Foreign 
Service 


Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gait,  John 
Gamble,  James  N. 
§Gannett,    Dr.   &   Mrs. 

William  C. 
Gardiner,  Robert  H. 
Gardner,    Rathbone 
Garford,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Gates,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Gavisk,  Rev.   Francis  H. 
Geer,  Robert  C. 
Geier,  Frederick  A. 
Geller,  Mrs.  F. 
Gemberling,  Miss  Adelaide 
George,  W.  D. 
Gifford,  Dr.  H. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Clinton 
Gilbert,    Miss   Natalie 
Giles,  Miss  Anne  H. 
Gilman,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gilmore,  Miss  Marcia 
Gleason,    Herbert    P. 
*Goethe,   C.    M. 
Goethe,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Goldmark,  Misses  J.  C.  & 

Pauline 
Goldsmith,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Goodman,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Goodrich,   Miss   Katharine 
B. 

Goodridge,  Miss  Elinor  M. 

Graham,   Arthur  Butler 

Graham,  J.  S. 

Grandin,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr, 

Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 

Grant.    Rev.    Percy    S. 

Graves,  Miss  Louise  B. 

Green,  Miss  Eleanor  B. 

Greene,  Mrs.   F.  D. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Louise  M. 

Greenough,   Mrs.  John 

Grinnell,  Mrs.  E.   M. 

Grit  Publishing  Company 

Groman,  Clinton   A. 

Gruening,  Miss  Rose 

Gucker,   F.  T. 

Guillou,  Mrs.  A. 

Guinzburg,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 

Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 


H 

Hackett,  J.  D. 
Hale,  Miss  Ellen 
Hall,   Mrs.   Keppele 
Hallowell,  Mrs.   F.   W. 
Hamilton,  E.  J. 
Hamlen,  Miss  E.  P. 
Hansen,  Miss  Emilie 
Hardy,  F.  A. 
Harris,   George  B. 
Harris,  Dr.  Isham  G. 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hartshorn,  Miss  Cora  L. 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Harvey,   P.   W. 
Hassinger,  L.  C. 
Hathaway,  Miss  E.  R. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Hayward,  J.  B. 
Hazen,  Miss  Louise  C. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Dwight  B. 
Hebberd,  Charles 
Heinsheimer,  A.  M. 
Hencken,  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Henshaw,  J.  M. 
Henshaw,   R.   G. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hewitt,  Miss  Florence  H. 
Higginson,  Major  H.  L. 
Hill,    Mrs.   A.   A. 
Hill,  C.  D. 

Hill,  Dr.  William  Preston 
Hillard,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Hilles,   William  T. 
Hillman,  Miss  Sarah  F. 
Hinchman,  Walter 
Hinkle,  Mrs.  A.  Howard 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Hoag,  C.  G. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Hoffman,  Frederick  L. 
Hoggson,  W.  J. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Carles  B. 
Hollingshead,  Rev.  Geo.  G. 
Hollister,   Clay  H. 
Hollister,  Granger  A. 
Holman,  Miss  Lydia 
Holmes,  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holt.  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Hood.  Miss  Dorothy 


Hopkins,  A.  T. 
Houghton,  A.  B. 
Houston,  James  W. 
Howard,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Howe,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Howe,  H.  H. 
Howell,  Mrs.  John  White 
Howland,  Miss  Isabel 
Hulst,  George  D. 
Hunner,  Dr.  Guy  L. 
Hunnewell,  Miss  Jane  B. 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Hunter,  Henry  C. 
Hussey,  Miss  Emily  M. 
Huston,  Prof.  C.  A. 
Huston,  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  Charles 
Huyck,  Mrs.  Edmund  N. 
*Hyde,    E.   Francis 


Ickes,  Harold  L. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Francis  P. 
Ihlder,  John 
Ilsley,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Ingersoll,  Charles  H. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Ingraham,  Miss  Grace 
Isom,  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Ives,  Mrs.  D.  0. 


Jackson,  James  F. 
Jackson,  Miss  Marian  C. 
Jackson,  Miss  Mary  Louisa 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Percy 
Jamison,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Jemison,  Robert,  Jr. 
Jenks,  George  J. 
Jenks,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jennings,  Mrs.  Hennen 
Jennings.  John  G. 
Jewett,  Miss  Alice  N. 
Jewett,  Mary  B.,  M.  D. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Bertha  F. 
Johnson,  Miss  Evelyn  P. 
Johnson,  G.  H. 
Johnson,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Leeds 
Johnston,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Jones,  Miss  Harriet  L. 
*Jones,   Miss   Myrta   L. 
Jones,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Joseph,  Isaac 

K 

Kaercher,  Miss  Frances 
Keagey,  Miss  Esther 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Kellogg,  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  N. 
Kellogg,  Frederic  R. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Morris  W. 
Kellogg,  Paul  U. 
Kelsey,  Dr.  Carl 
Kelly,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kennedy,  Prof.  F.  L. 
Kimball,  Miss  Hannah  P. 
Kimball,  Miss  Martha  S. 
King,  Mrs.  Angeline  E. 
King,  Delcevare 
King,  Fred 
King,  Henry  C. 
King,  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Kinley,  Rev.  F.  Stewart 
Kipper,  Miss  Lucy  J. 
Kirkwood,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Klee,  Max 
Kleinert,  Miss  H.  E. 
Kleinstuck,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Knapp,  Judge  Martin  A. 
Knight,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
Knowles,    Morris 
Kursheedt,  Roland  S. 


Lamont,  Miss  E.  K. 
La  Monte,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Landers,   Hon.  George  M. 
Lane,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Langmuir,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Lansing,  Miss  Gertrude 
Lathrop,  Miss  Julia  C. 
Latrobe,  Mrs.  Gamble 
Lawrence,   Mrs.   Charlotte 
Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 


§Gave  also  to  General  Fund 
**Gave   also   to   Ind.    Fund. 
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Lawrence,   Rev.  W.   A. 
I  eadbetter.  Miss  F.  E. 
Leaf,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Ledoux,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Lee,  Miss  Frances 
Lee,  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Lee,  Thomas 
Leeming,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lehman,  Irvin  F. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Irving 
Leining,  Frederick  L. 
Levering,  Eugene 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Lewis,  Edwin  T. 
Lewis,  Theodore  J. 
Liebmann,   Walter 
Lightner,  C.  A. 
Lillie.  Frank  R. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Lindsay,  Dr.  Samuel 

McCune 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Loesch,  F.  J. 
Logan,  Hon.  James 
Lombard  i,  C. 
Longley,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Loomis,  N.  H. 
Lord,  Daniel  M. 
Lord,  Miss  Isabel  Ely 
*Lovejoy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Lowenstein,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Ludington,  Miss  Katharine 
Ludlow,  H.  S. 
Lukens,  Herman  T. 
Luty,   B.  E.  V. 
Lynde,  Charles  E. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 


M 

MacGregor,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Macomber,  Miss  Bertha 
Magee,  Rev.  John  G. 
Magruder,  J.  W. 
Manges,  Dr.  M. 
Manny,  Frank  A. 
Manuel,  James 
Marburg,  Theodore  H. 
Marling,  Alfred  E. 
Marston,  George  W. 
Martin,  Dr.  Lillien  J. 
Mason,  Alfred 
Matheson,  William  J. 
Maule,  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Mavnard,  A.  K. 
McBride,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick.  Elizabeth,  Me- 
morial  Fund 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Harold  F. 
McCormick,  Miss  M.  V. 
McCormick,  Mrs.  R.  Hall 
McCrea,  Nelson  G. 
McDowell,  G.  H. 
McGinnis,  Mrs.  Adelaide 
McGrath,  James 
McKibben,   Paul  S. 
McLean,  Miss  Fannie 
McLean,  Francis  H. 
McMurtrie,  Douglas  C. 
McRae,  Milton  A. 
Mead,  Miss  Frances  S. 
Means,  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Mendelson,  Dr.  Walter 
Merle-Smith,  Mrs.  W. 
Merrill,  Edwin  G. 
Merrill,  Rev.  William  P. 
Milbank,  Albert  G. 
Miller,  Miss  Annie 
Miller,  Ernest  L. 
Miller,  Dr.  George  N. 
Miller,  Dr.  James  A. 
Miner,  Miss  Maude  E. 
Mitchell,   Wesley  C. 
Montgomery,  J.  B. 
Montgomery,  James  M. 
Moore,  H.  H. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Paul 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 
Moore,  Miss  Sybil  Jane 
Moot,  Adelbert 
Morganstern,  Albert  G. 
Morison,  Samuel  E. 
Morley,  Frederck  H. 
Morris,  Effingham  B. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Isaac  W. 
Moxcey,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Munford,  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Murdock,  Miss  Maria 
Murdock,   Mrs.   W.  L. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Murphy,  J.  Prentice 
Musgrove,  W.  J. 
Myers,  Miss  Jessie 

N 

Neill,  Charles  P. 
Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Newborg,  M. 
Newman,  S.  F. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Nichols,  Dr.  William  H. 
Norbeck,  Peter 
Norris,  George  W. 
Norris,  Miss  J.  Anna 

*Paid  two  cooperating 
tin  memoriam. 


North.  Miss  Dorothy 
Northrup,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Norton.  William  J. 
Noyes,  Charles  P. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 


Ochsner,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Olesen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robt. 
Oleson,  Mrs.  0.  M. 
Oliver,  Sir  Thomas 
Olyphant,  Robert 
Openhym,  Mrs.  Adolphe 
Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Owen,  J.  M. 


Page,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 
Paine,  Rev.  George  L. 
Palmer,  Miss  Kate  A. 
Park,  Robert  E. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Parker,  Mrs.  Walter  R. 
Parsons.  Miss  Emma 
Patterson,  G.  W. 
Peabody,  Augustus  S. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Miss  Helen  A. 
Pechin,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Penoyer,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Perry,  R.  P. 
Phelps,  Miss  Edith  M. 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Clara  H. 
Piatt,  F.  G. 

Playter,  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Pollak,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Pope,  G.  D. 
Pope,  Willard 
Porter,  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Porter,  Rev.  L.  C. 
Post,  James  H. 
Post,  Louis  F. 
Potts,  Thomas  C. 
Pratt,  Miss  Hilda 
Prentiss,  F.  F. 
Purdy,  William  MacNeven 
Putnam,  Harrington 


Quan.  Mrs.  James  E. 
Quinby,  Miss  May  C. 

R 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  N. 

Raoul,  Gaston  C. 

Rauh,  Marcus 
tRauschenbusch,  Prof.  Wal- 
ter. 

Rector,  Mrs.  James  M. 

Reeder,  Dr.  R.  R. 

Reimer,  Miss  Isabelle  A. 

Reynolds,  James  Bronson 

Rice,  Miss  Anna  V. 

Rich,  William  T. 

Rieber,  Prof.  Charles  H. 

Rike,  F.  H. 

Robbins,   Mrs.  Francis  L., 
Jr. 

Robbins,  H.  M. 

Roberts,  John  E. 

Roberts,   Rev.   Richard 

Robertson,  Miss  Georgia 

Robins,  Raymond 

Robinson,   Mrs.  George  Q 

Robinson,  Dr.  William  J. 

Robison,  G. 

Rochester.  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Roper,  John  L. 

Rosenberg,  Abraham 

Rosenberg,  Max  L. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  M.  C. 

Ross,  Prof.  E.  A. 

Ross,  Miss  Marian 

Rothermel,  John  J. 

Routzahn,  E.  G.  &  M.  S. 

Rowell,  Miss  Dorothy  C. 

Rowell,  Frank  B. 

Rowell,  Miss  Olive  B. 

Rubens,  Mrs.  Charles 

Rumely,  Mrs.  E.  A. 

Russell,  Mrs.  S.,  Jr. 

Ryerson,  Edward  L. 


Sachs,  Dr.  Julius 
Sage,  L.  H. 
Sailer.  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 
Salmon,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sanford,  Mrs.  F.  R.  H. 
Sandford,  Miss  Ruth 
Sapiro,  Aaron  L. 
Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Saunders,  B.  H. 
Sayre,  J.  N. 
Schirmer,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Sclilesinger,  Mrs.  B. 

subscriptions. 


Sclilesinger,  Mrs.  Bert 
Sclilesinger,  B.  F. 
Schofield,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Schuchardt,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schwarzenbach,  Robt.  J.  F. 
Scott,  Donald 
Scott,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Scribner,  Rev.  Frank  J. 
Scripture,  Miss  B. 
Scrymser,  Mrs.  J. 
Scudder,  Miss  Vida  D. 
Searle,  Mrs.  Bertha  Ashley 
Searle,  R.  A. 
Sears,  Miss  Annie  L. 
Sedgwick,  Rev.  Theodore 
Seibert,  Clyde  M. 
JSeligman,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Senior,  Max 
Sessions,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Seymour,  Miss  Laura  S. 
Sharman,  Mrs.  William 
Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Shaw,   Mrs.  W.  A. 
Sherman,  Miss  Corinne  A. 
Sherman,  Dr.  G.  H. 
Shillaber,  William 
Shillady,  John  R. 
Shipman,  Richard  D. 
Sibley,  Miss  Florence 
Sibley,  F.  Harper 
Sicher,  Dudley  D. 
Sill,  Miss  Corabelle 
Simes,  Mrs.  William 
Simpson,  Mrs.  David  F. 
Sims,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sinclair.  Miss  Mary  Emily 
Sioussat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 

George  L. 
Sisson,  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Skeel,  Mrs.  Roswell.  Jr. 
Skinner,  Miss  E.  Mabel 
Skinner,  Miss  Lilian 

Marchant 
Slade,  Francis  Louis 
Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Smith,  Mrs.  John  Jewell 
Smith,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Snedden,  Dr.  David 
Solenberger,  Edwin  D. 
Solomons,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Sommers,  Miss  Clara 
Sonneborn,  S.  B. 
Spahr,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Spalding,  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Stambaugh,  H.  H. 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  Edith  L. 
Stern,  Benjamin 
Sternheim,  Rabbi  Emanuel 
Stevens,  Richard 
Stewart,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Stix,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Stoddard,  Miss  Melita 
tStoehr,  H.  E. 
Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stone,   Miss  Annie 
Story,   Mrs.  T.  B. 
Straus,   Mrs.  H.  Grant 
Street,  Elwood 
Strobel,   Charles  L. 
Strong,   Mrs.   J.  R. 
Strong,  Rev.  Sydney 
Sturgis,   Miss   M.   R. 
Sullivan,  F.  M. 
Swanson,  Frederick  G. 
Sweet,  William  E. 
Swift,   Mrs.    G.   F. 


Tarbell,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Taussig,    Prof.   F.    W. 


Taylor,  Rev.  Livingston 
Taylor,  S.  F. 
Taylor,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.   W.  R. 
Thaw,  Benjamin 
Thaw,  Mrs.   William,  Jr. 
Thayer,   Mrs.   Helen   R. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Reed 
Thorne,   Jonathan 
Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Thorp,  J.  G. 
Thorsen,   Mrs.   W.   R. 
Tilton,   Mrs.   Elizabeth 
Titsworth,  Charles  G. 
Titsworth,   F.  S. 
Tompkins,   Hamilton   B. 
Tousey,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 
Towne,    Arthur   W. 
Towns,  Charles  B. 
JTownsend,  J.  Barton 
Traiser,  Charles  H. 
Traut,   Mrs.  J.  A. 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Trube,  Miss  Jessie  Maud 
Tucker,    Frank 
Tuckerman,   Alfred 
Tunnicliff,   Mrs.   D.   G. 

u 

Ufford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Untermeyer,   Mrs.   Samuel 


van  Horn,  Miss  Olive  0. 
Vannier,  Mrs.  Charles 
Van   Vechten,   C.  D. 
Vaughan,   Mrs.   B. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry 
Vincent,   George  E. 
Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Volger,  B.  G. 
Vose,  Mrs.   F.  P. 

w 

Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Waid,   D.  E. 
Walker,    Roberts 
Walker,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Wallis,   Mrs.   H.  M. 
Walter,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Warbasse,  Mrs.  James   P. 
Warburg,   Felix   N. 
Ward,  Artemas 
Ward,    Rev.    Harry   F. 
Ware,  Rev.  Ed.  Twichell 
Warren,   George  A. 


Wason,   Mrs.  Charles   W. 

The  Watson  Family 

Watson,  Mrs.  Katharine  C. 

Watson,  Miss  Lucy  C. 

Watt,  Rolla  V. 

Watts,  Charles  H. 

Watson,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 

Weber,  A.  F. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 
*Weeks,    Rufus  W. 

Weihl,  Miss  Addie 

Weil,  A.  Leo 

Weil,  Mrs.   Henry 

Wellman,  Guy 

Wescott,  Ralph  W. 

Wetmore,   E.   D. 

Weyerhaeuser,   Mrs.  J.  P. 

Weyl,    Walter   E. 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Theodora 

White,  Miss  Edna  May 

White,    Mrs.    John    J.' 

White,   Miss   May   W. 

White,  Dean  Rhoda  M. 

White,  Mrs.  W.   A. 

Whitfield,  Miss  Estelle 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 

Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Wienhoeber,  Miss  Edna  C. 

Wierman,  Miss  Sarah 

Wilbur,   Walter   B. 

Wilcox,  Delos  F. 

Wilcox,   Miss  Mabel  I. 

Wilder,  Miss  Constance  P. 

Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S. 

Williams,  David  W. 

Williams,  E.  M. 

Williams,   H.  A. 

Williams,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Willis,  Miss  Lina 

Wilson,  Alexander  M. 

Wilson,   G.   K. 

Wilson,   Miss   Mildred   W. 

Wilson,   Dr.  Walter  J. 

Winston,  Major  T.  W. 

Wise,  Joseph  H. 

Wolf,    Mrs.    Albert 

Wolfe.   S.    H. 

Wolfenstekn,  Dr.  S. 
t  Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 

Wood,  Charles  Morgan 

Wood,    Willis   D. 

Woodman,    Miss    Mary 

Woods,   Dean   A.   F. 
t  Woodward,  Dr.  George 

Wright,  Wm.  Burnet,  Jr. 

Wylie,  Miss  Laura  J. 

Young,    B.   L. 


Zabriskie,  Mrs.  C. 
Zaremba,  Miss  Clara 


SMALLER   CONTRIBUTORS 

($155) 


Baldwin,    Mrs.    H.   P. 
Battle,  George  Gordon 
Bourne,   Frederick  G. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Raymond  C. 
Conant,  Miss  Charlotte  H. 
Danforth,   Mrs.   H.  G. 
Emerson,  Miss  H.  Titus 
§Gannett,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.C. 
Harned,  Miss  Mary 
Holland,  E.  O. 
Hosmer,   Rev.   F.   L. 
Howard,   Mrs.  C.   Mc. 
Jenks,  James  L. 
McNeely,   Rev.    George 
Miller,   Miss   Helen   L. 


Nicoll,    Mrs.   Benjamin 
Pearce,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Pomeroy,  Dr.  Ralph  H. 
Pyfer,   Fred  S. 
Rhoades,  Miss  Mabel  C. 
Richards,  Dr.  George  L. 
Richmond,   Miss   Winifred 
Schoettle,   Marc   A. 
tSouder,  David 
Stern,   M'ss  Mary 
Sturgis,  Miss  L.  C. 
Tyler,    W.    Graham 
Vonnegut,    Franklin 
Willson,   Miss   Lucy   B. 
Wood,  Thomas 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  street,  New  York  city. 

t    I   enclose      )   j-,n  .   -L     ■  ,  •  , 

I   will   send  i  "'        as    m-v    contntnitlon    to    this    years    roster  ^of 

Cooperating  Subscriptions. 


Name, 


"''  \  510  Cooperating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $3  subscription,  plus  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  ami  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  National  Council.  It  makes  such  a  sub- 
scriber eligible  for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  current  year,  but  creates  no  financial 
liability,   nor  promise  of  renewal. 

(The  fiscal  year  ends    September  3n,    1019) 


(•Gave   also   to  General 
Fund 


S  Paid    also   a    cooperating 
subscription. 


A  Demonstration  Year 

WE  APPEAL   for  $25,000  for  a  special  construction  fund 
which  in  the  absence  of  working  capital  or  endowment  will, 
this  new  year,  enable  Survey  Associates  to 

Carry  out  field  work,  staff  service  and  publication  standards  on  a  scale 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  our  responsibility  toward  the  tremen- 
dous social  and  industrial  implications  of  war  time  and  reconstruction; 

Make  such  investment  in  circulation  and  advertising  development  as 
will  cash  in  this  educational  outlay,  carry  over  our  present  readers 
onto  a  sounder  subscription  footing,  win  new  readers,  and  build  up 
new  sources  of  permanent  publication  revenue; 

Free,  in  good  time,  by  the  above,  cooperative  subscriptions  and  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  funds  for  fresh  reaches  of  educational 
work  in  getting  at  the  facts  of  social  conditions  and  in  putting  those 
facts  before  people  in  ways  that  will  count; 

For  the  four  war  years  we  have  kept  the  Survey  intact.  In  the  face  of  rising  paper  and  printing  prices,  we  have 
retrenched  to  a  point  which  has  crippled  our  responsible  work,  and  have  used  contributed  funds  to  make  good  the  gap 
between  production  costs  and  commercial  income. 

It  has  been  worth  the  struggle.  We  have  done  no  mean  service.  We  are  confronting  a  very  great  opportunity  and  a 
very  great  obligation.  We  thank  those  whose  generous  contributions  have  bought  us  flush  to  both.  We  appeal  to 
them  now,  not  in  terms  of  deficit,  (to  keep  The  Survey  from  going  to  the  wall)  but  in  terms  of  public-spirited 
investment,  to  help  us  meet  opportunity  and  obligation  four-square. 

APPEALS 

COOPERATING  SUBSCRIPTIONS:  ($10  each) 

We  appeal  for  1000  cooperating  subscriptions  at  $10  each — the  annual  membership  base 

of  Survey  Associates. 
LARGER  CONTRIBUTIONS:  General  educational  fund. 

We  appeal  for  the  renewal  of  the  $15,000  in  contributions  ranging  from  $10  to  $1,000 

from  those  of  larger  means  and  equally  constructive  vision  to  whom  we  must  look  in 

these  developmental  years  for  the  balance  of  our  general  fund. 

INDUSTRY  FUND: 

We  appeal  for  $5,000  for  1918-19.    This  work,  made  possible  on  its  present  scale  by  special 
contributions,  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  sets  the  standard  toward  which 
we  hope  to  bring  staff  resources  in  the  other  major  fields  of  social  concern  interpreted 
by  the  Survey. 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  FUND: 

We  appeal  for  the  renewal  for  this,  the  third  of  three  trial  years,  of  an  annual  fund  of  $3,000 
which  has  been  perhaps  the  most  opportune  development  in  the  history  of  the  Survey. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUND: 

We  appeal  for  $25,000  in  the  following  sums  to  carry  forward  the  12  months  demon- 
stration outlined  on  this  page  and  in  this  report.     We  appeal  for 

10  contributions  of  $1,000  each  50  contributions  of  $100  each 

10  "  "        500    "  100  "  "       50    " 

ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  in  position  to  administer  a  short-term  endowment  fund,  to 
be  applied  during  this  period  of  growth  to  our  general  work,  or  to  certain  well-defined 
lines  of  activity  which  would  amply  justify  philanthropic  investment. 

(For  audited  financial  statement,  1917-18,  see  page  XII,  for  summary  of  year's  work,  page  II) 

Checks  should  be  drawn  to   Charles   D.  Norton,  Treasurer,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
S.x'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE   CHURCHES  OF 

CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney  L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  sec'y;  104  N.  Third  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Strengthen   America   Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle, 

mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
wai-time   work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— T.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  V.'inkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Coi. ducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
tield  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  dis- 
crimination, lynching,  etc.  Membership,  10,000, 
with   100  branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial       and       Economic       Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood   E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  j.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;_  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
- — Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75   cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.    N.,    exec,    sec'y;    156    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Bul- 
letins sent  to  members. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION— 

Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  exec,  sec'y;  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,  ass't  sec'y;  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organization  of  tuberculosis  campaigns; 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  clinics,  nurses,  etc.;  open 
air  schools;   Red  Cross  seals,   educational   methods. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor, 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  Wa* 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

■ — Organized  to  secure  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties and  natural  resources.  Inquiries  solicited. 
Address  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
1438-1440  Unity  Building,  127  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
.Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

'WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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A  History  of  My  Early  Life.    By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

Born  in  an  estancia  on  the  Argentine  pampas,  the  author's  first  recol- 
lections are  of  the  herds  of  almost  wild  cattle  urged  on  by  galloping 
herdsmen,  and  of  the  change  from  the  vast  plains  to  a  forested  country 
with  its  revelations  of  tree  and  bird  and  animal  life.  The  book  is  full 
of  the  most  vivid  word  pictures,  of  a  pampero  storm  with  multitudes  of 
gulls  and  plovers  flying  madly  to  keep  ahead  of  it,  of  the  quaint  streets 
of  beggar-infested  Buenos  Ayres,  of  Dictator  Rosas'  famous  court  jester 
in  scarlet  with  a  bodyguard  to  cut  down  any  who  failed  to  laugh,  of  the  exciting  days  of  the  tyrant  Rosas'  fall,  and  so  on. 
There  were  strange  characters  among  the  neighbors  of  his  childhood — the  nearest  was  two  miles  away,  but  any  one  within 
two  days'  ride  was  a  neighbor — and  the  boy's  rambles  on  horseback  later  extended  into  long  hunting  trips.  As  a  picture  of 
the  Argentine  the  book  is  unrivalled,  but  its  greatest  fascination  lies  in  the  self-revelation  of  a  singularly  attractive  per- 
sonality, presented  with  fineness  and  dignity.     It  is  altogether  a  fascinating  book. 
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AMERICAN  PROBLEMS  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

A  Symposium  of 
Financial  and  Economic  Aspects 

Foreword  by  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE, 
Secretary  of  the   Interior. 
Edited  by  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN, 
Statistician,     War     Finance     Corpora- 
tion. 
Over   thirty   experts — Frank    A.    Vakder- 
i.ip,   Irvixg   Fisher,   Charles   M.   Schwab 
among       them — unite       to       present       the 
changes    brought    about    by    the    war    and 
the    consequent    necessary    alterations     in 
national  policy.  Now   ready.     $4.00. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 
Past,  Present  and  Future 

By  COLEMAN  PHILLIPSON. 

With  4  maps.  $8.00 
A  clear,  concise,  thorough  treatment  of 
an  important  thorny  problem.  Upon  its 
just  and  sane  solution  depends  the  per- 
manent peace  of  the  world.  A  most  val- 
uable  book. 


THE  GARDEN   OF  SURVIVAL 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  au- 
thor of  "The  Wave,"  "Julius  Le  Val- 
lon,"  etc.  Net  $1.^5 

Seemingly  as  fragile,  delicate,  and  exqui- 
site as  a  flower,  this  flawless  little  idyll 
yet  throbs  with  the  strongest  emotions 
of  a  man's  being.  In  its  atmosphere  the 
miracle  of  love  reaching  back  from  be- 
yond death  is  not  merely  credible,  but 
supremely  natural. 

THE  SCARECROW 

By  G.  RANGER  WORMSER. 

Short  stories  that  are  oddly  stirring,  sub- 
tle, and  strange.  They  are  set  against  an 
eerie  background  which  emphasizes  their 
haunting  beauty.  Net  $1.50 

THE  DREAMER  UNDER 
ARMS 

By  F.  G.  HI  RRELL. 

The  dreamer  finds  himself  in  a  rough  in- 
fantry squad.  The  story  is  of  how  they 
"get  together"' — each  calling  out  the  oth- 
er's best  in  a  way  so  fine  and  human  that 
it  brings  tears  to  one's  eyes.  Net  $1.50 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
CHILD 

By  ALICE  M.  HERTS  HENRIGER. 
A  brilliant  expression  of  the  principles  of 
educational  dramatics,  as  developed  by 
the  author  through  the  Children's  The- 
atre. Illustrations.     Net  $1.50 

BOYS'  BOOK   OF  CHEMISTRY 

By  CHARLES  RAMSAY  CLARKE 
A  simple  explanation  of  up-to-date  chem- 
istry, with  directions  for  experiments 
which  the  boy  who  likes  to  work  out 
things  for  himself  can  easilv  make. 

Illustrated.     Net   $2.00 

THE  LOST  NATION 

By  EVERETT  McNEIL. 
A    lively   story   of  the   search    for   a   van- 
ished   tribe    and    its    hidden    Ireasures    in 
Mexico.  Illustrated.      Net    $1.60 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  CLOVEN 
FOOT 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL. 
Exciting  adventures  which   fall   to  the  lot 
nf   a    party   of   gold-mine  hunters   in    Cen- 
tral    America.       Incidentally,     informative. 
Illustrated.    Net  $1.C0 


The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ,  Author  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral."    $1.90  net. 


The  Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  greatest  novel  the  war  has  produced.  .  .  .  Incident- 
ally, it  is  the  most  scathing  indictment  of  the  German  people 
that  has  appeared  in  fiction  ...  a  masterpiece  of  charac- 
terization."— Burton  Rascoe. 


Chicago  Daily  News; 

"Here  is  a  big  book — big  in  size  and  big  in  conception  and 
execution.  It  is  one  of  those  books  worth  while  people  will 
ask  if  you  have  read — an  event  not  to  miss." — Richardson. 
Wright.' 
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NOTICE  TO  EEADEB. 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine 
place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice, 
mail  the  magazine,  and  It  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas. 
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A.    S,   Burleson,    Postmaster-General. 
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Fifth  Avenue.  By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  331  pp.  Price  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 
The  A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Planning.  By  Evart 
G.  Routzahn  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  234  pp.  Price 
$1.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Diet  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Calories. 
By  Lulu  Hunt  Peters.  Reilly  and  Britton 
Co.  105  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.08. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  American  City. 
By  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt.  Duffield  & 
Co.  312  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.60. 
A  Summer  With  the  Union  Men.  By 
Henry  Schenkofsky.  Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Co.  119  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

What  Is  the  German  Nation  Dying  For? 
By  Karl  Ludwig  Krause.  Boni  &  Live- 
right.  303  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

War-Time  Nerves.  .By  Herbert  J.  Hall. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  119  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Observations  in  France.  By  Fred  B.  Smith. 
Association  Press.  83  pp.  Price  $.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.81. 

The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War. 
By  Oliver  Perry  Chitwood.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  270  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Psychology  of  Handling  Men  in  the 
Army.  By  John  Peterson  and  Quentin  J. 
David.  Perine  Book  Co.  146  pp.  Price 
$1.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Crusade.  By  Ly- 
man Abbott.  Macmillan  Co.  110  pp. 
Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 

The  Drums  in  Our  Street.  By  Mary  Caro- 
lyn Davies.  Macmillan  Co.  131  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life.  By  Irv- 
ing Elgar  Miller.  Macmillan  Co.  353  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Applied  Eugenics.  By  Paul  Popenoe  and 
Roswell  Hill  Johnson.  Macmillan  Co.  459 
pp.  Price  $2.10;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.30. 

The  World  War  and  Leadership  in  Democ- 
racy. By  Richard  T.  Ely.  Macmillan 
Co.  189  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

Home  and  Farm  Food  Preservation.  By 
William  V.  Cruess.  Macmillan  Co.  276 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.40. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Child.  By  Alice  Min- 
nie Herts  Heniger.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
173  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy.  By  Henry 
Ware  Jones.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
500  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.15. 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.  By 
E.  V.  McCollum.  Macmillan  Co.  199  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Profits  of  Religion.  By  Upton  Sin- 
clair. Published  by  the  author.  315  pp. 
Price  postpaid,  paper,  $.50;  three  copies, 
$1.20;  ten  copies,  $3.  Postpaid,  cloth,  $1; 
three  copies,   $2.25;   ten  copies,  $6. 

The  Merry-Go-Round.  By  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  343  pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

The  Popular  Theatre.  By  George  Jean 
Nathan.       Alfred     A.     Knopf.       236     pp. 


Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.70. 

Shelley's  Elopement.  By  Alexander  Harvey. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  288  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Confessions  of  an  Opera  Singer.  By  Kath- 
leen Howard.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  273  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Municipal  Ownership  With  a  Special  Sur- 
vey of  Municipal  Gas  Plants  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  By  Albert  M.  Todd. 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America.  122 
pp.    Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.54. 

The  Other  Side  and  Other  Poems.  By  Gil- 
bert Frankau.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  94  pp. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.07. 

Fairies  and  Fusiliers.  By  Robert  Graves. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  94  pp.  Price  $1;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.07. 

Daily  Menus  for  War  Service.  By  Thetta 
Quay  Franks.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price 
$5;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.35. 

A  Little  Boy  Lost.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Il- 
lustrated by  A.  D.  McCormick.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  215  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.62. 

Fred  Mitchell's  War  Story:  Three  Years 
in  the  War  Zone.  By  Frederick  Mitchell. 
Illustrated.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  239  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

A  Nation  Trained  in  Arms  or  a  Militia? 
By  Lieutenant-General  Baron  von  Freytag- 
Loringhoven.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  222  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Clematis.  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb. 
Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Cram  and  Willis 
Levis.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  246  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Arlo.  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  Il- 
lustrations by  Charles  Copeland.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  206  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

Economics,  An  Introduction  for  the  Gen- 
eral Reader.  By  Henry  Clay.  Macmil- 
lan Co.  456  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.12. 

Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays.  By  Philip 
Moeller.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  157  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Heredity,  Disease  and  Human  Evolution. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Med.  Hugo  Ribbert.  Trans- 
lated by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Critic  and 
Guide  Co.  244  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.12. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance. 
By  Durand  Halsey  Van  Doren.  David  A. 
Wells  Prize  Essays  No.  5.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Co.  332  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $2.15. 

Nerves  and  the  War.  By  Annie  Payson 
Call.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  220  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  Blot  on  the  Kaiser's  'Scutcheon.  By 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  193  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

The  Church  and  the  Great  War.  By 
Worth  Marion  Tippy.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  139  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 
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Population  of  Over  30,000.  1917.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Effect  of  the  Ant 
Hammer  on  the  Hands  of  Stonecutters. 
Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  10  cents.  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Life.  Series  B,  for 
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"We  would  throw  open  a  peace  which  should  be 

other  than  a  shadow  of  old  wars  and 

a  foreshadowing  of  new  .  .  ." 

From  a  statement,  Towards  the  Peace  that  Shall  Last,  drawn  up  in  1914-15  at  meetings  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  in  New  York,  by  "some  of  those  who  deal  with  the  social  fabric  " 


BY  the  eight  million  natives  of  the  warring  states 
living  among  us  without  malice  or  assault  one  upon 
another,  we  would  leave  the  occasions  of  fighting 
no  longer  for  idle  war  boards  to  decide. 

By  the  blow  our  forebears  struck  at  barbarism  when  they 
took  vengeance  out  of  private  hands,  we  would  wrest  the 
manufacture  of  armaments  and  deadly  weapons  from  the 
gun-mongers  and  powder-makers  who  gain  by  it. 

By  those  electric  currents  that  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  old  service  of  diplomacy,  and  spread  the  new 
intelligence,  we  would  put  the  ban  upon  intrigue  and  secret 
treaties. 

For  we  hold  that  not  soldiers,  nor  profit-takers,  nor  diplo- 
mats, but  the  people  who  suffer  and  bear  the  brunt  of  war, 
should  determine  whether  war  must  be ;  that  with  ample  time 
for  investigation  and  publicity  of  its  every  cause  and  meaning, 
with  recourse  to  every  avenue  for  mediation  and  settlement 
abroad,  war  should  come  only  by  the  slow  process  of  self- 
willing  among  men  and  women  who  solemnly  publish  and 
declare  it  to  be  a  last  and  sole  resort. 

With  our  treatied  borderland,  three  thousand  miles  in 
length,  without  fort  or  trench  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  which 
has  helped  weld  us  for  a  century  of  unbroken  peace  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north,  we  would  spread  faith  not  in  en- 
trenched camps  but  in  open  boundaries. 

With  the  pact  of  our  written  constitution  before  us,  which 
binds  our  own  sovereign  states  in  amity,  we  are  convinced 
that  treaty-making  may  be  lifted  to  a  new  and  inviolable  estate, 
and  become  the  foundation  for  that  world  organization  which 
for  all  time  shall  make  for  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men. 

With  our  experience  in  lesser  conflicts  in  industrial  life, 
which  have  none  the  less  embraced  groups  as  large  as  armies, 
have  torn  passions  and  rasped  endurance  to  the  uttermost, 
we  can  bear  testimony  that  at  the  end  of  such  strife  as  cleaves 
to  the  heart  of  things,  men  are  disposed  to  lay  the  framework 


of  their  relations  in  larger  molds  than  those  which  broke 
beneath  them. 

With  our  ninety  million  people  drawn  from  Alpine  and 
Mediterranean,  Danubean,  Baltic  and  Slavic  stocks,  with  a 
culture  blended  from  these  different  affluents,  we  hold  that 
progress  lies  in  the  predominance  of  none ;  and  that  the 
civilization  of  each  nation  needs  to  be  refreshed  by  that 
commingling  with  the  genius  and  the  type  of  other  human 
groups,  that  blending  which  began  on  the  coast  lands  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  where  European  civilization  first 
drew  its  sources  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

With  memories  of  the  tyranny  which  provoked  our  Revolu- 
tion, with  the  travail  still  upon  us  by  which  our  people  in 
turn  paid  for  the  subjection  of  another  race,  with  the  bitterness 
only  now  assuaged  which  marked  our  period  of  mistrust  and 
reconstruction,  we  bear  witness  that  boundaries  should  be 
set  where  not  force,  but  justice  and  consanguinity,  direct; 
and  that,  however  boundaries  fall,  liberty  and  the  flowering- 
out  of  native  culture  should  be  secure. 

With  America's  fair  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  the  East  and 
to  the  chivalry  of  the  West  in  standing  for  the  open  door 
in  China  when  that  empire,  now  turned  republic,  was 
threatened  by  dismemberment,  we  call  for  the  freeing  of  the 
ports  of  every  ocean  from  special  privilege  based  on  territorial 
claim — throwing  them  open  with  equal  chance  to  all  who 
by  their  ability  and  energy  can  serve  new  regions  with  mutual 
benefit. 

With  the  faith  our  people  have  kept  with  Cuba,  the  regard 
we  have  shown  for  the  integrity  of  Mexico  and  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  islands,  we  urge 
the  framing  of  a  common  colonial  policy  which  shall  put  down 
that  predatory  exploitation  which  has  embroiled  the  West 
and  oppressed  the  East,  and  shall  stand  for  an  opportunity 
for  each  latent  and  backward  race  to  build  up  according  to 
its  own  genius. 

By  our  full  century  of  ruthless  waste  of  forest,  ore,   and 
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fuel;  by  the  vision  which  has  come  to  us  in  these  later  days, 
of  conserving  to  the  permanent  uses  of  the  people  the  water- 
power  and  natural  wealth  of  our  public  domain,  we  propose 
the  laying  down  of  a  world  policy  of  conservation. 

By  that  tedium  and  monotony  of  life  and  labor  endured 
by  vast  multitudes  until,  when  war  drums  sound,  the  wage- 
earner  leaps  from  his  bench,  and  the  harvester  forsakes  his 
field,  we  hold  that  the  ways  of  peace  should  be  so  cast  as  to 
make  stirring  appeal  to  the  heroic  qualities  in  men,  and  give 


common    utterance   to    the    rhythm    and    beauty   of    national 
feeling. 

By  the  joy  of  our  people  in  the  conquest  of  a  continent;  by 
the  rousing  of  all  Europe,  when  the  great  navigators  threw 
open  the  new  Indies  and  the  New  World,  we  conceive  a 
joint  existence  such  that  the  achieving  instincts  among  men, 
not  as  one  nation  against  another,  nor  as  one  class  against 
another,  but  as  one  generation  after  another,  shall  have  free- 
dom to  come  into  their  own. 


A  Brotherhood  of  Misericordia 

By  Frances  Hay  ward 


a 


I 


N  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1348,  there  happened  at 
Florence,  the  finest  city  in  all  Italy,  a  most  terrible 
plague,  which,  whether  owing  to  the  influence  of 
all  the  planets,  or  that  it  was  sent  from  God  as  a 
just  penance  for  our  sins,  had  broken  out  some  years  before 
in  the  Levant  and  after  passing  from  place  to  place  and  mak- 
ing incredible  havoc  all  the  way,  had  now  reached  the 
West.  ..." 

From  fourteenth  century  Florence  to  the  New  York 
Municipal  Lodging  House  seems  a  far  cry;  but  when  as  a 
volunteer  aid,  I  came  to  the  Lodging  House  at  night  soon  after 
it  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  I  felt  as  I  entered  a  ward,  trans- 
ported back  to  the  Florence  of  the  Great  Plague,  which 
Boccaccio  so  vividly  described. 

In  the  darkness,  lighted  in  spots  by  glaring  electric  lights, 
ghostly  figures  swathed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  with  only 
their  eyes  left  uncovered,  tended  the  sick  and  dying  looking 
like  the  Florentine  Bigallo  who  still  carry  the  dead  by  torch- 
light, clad  all  in  white  except  their  eyes,  so  that  none  may 
know  their  good  deeds. 

Owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  hospitals  during  the 
present  plague  of  Spanish  influenza,  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  in  Twenty-fifth  street  was  opened  for  men  and  chil- 
dren ill  with  the  disease.  In  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  a 
Brotherhood  of  Misericordia  was  formed,  composed  of  rich 
and  poor,  prince  and  porter  alike,  whose  duty  was  to  watch 
with  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead.  The  Lodging  House 
hospital  was  manned  by  a  group  with  just  such  social  dif- 
ferences. Under  the  supervision  of  army  doctors  from  Fort 
Slocum,  army  medical  students  gave  medical  help  and  acted 
as  orderlies;  trained  nurses  who  had  not  nursed  for  years, 
reported  for  work  as  if  after  a  leave  of  absence;  college  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  Red  Cross  aids,  volunteers  from  offices  after 
office  hours,  laboring  men,  some  just  over  the  disease, — all 
services  were  used  where  they  could  be  of  help,  whether  it 
was  nursing  the  sick  or  scrubbing  floors  and  washing  dishes. 
Another  brotherhood  of  compassion. 

Situated  on  the  East  River,  the  Lodging  House  had  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sun;  the  food  was  good,  the  milk  rich,  and 
there  was  all  the  orange  juice  and  ice  needed.  But  the  fittings 
were  far  from  comfortable  for  the  patients.  The  iron-pipe 
beds  were  in  two  tiers,  the  upper  bed  being  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  the  electric  lights,  the  lower  one  having  the  discomfort 
of  someone  above,  and  less  air.  Frequently  a  delirious  pa- 
tient would  pull  at  the  coverings  hanging  from  the  bed  above 
him  until  they  fell  to  the  floor.  The  mattresses  consisted  of 
folded  blankets,  the  pillows  were  stuffed  with  straw,  hard 
and  lumpy.    The  coarse  blankets  lay  heavy  over  gasping  lungs. 

In   point  of  numbers   the  nursing  staff  was   wholly   inad- 


equate; and  with  the  double  tier  of  beds,  either  too  high  or 
too  low  to  be  reached  comfortably,  much  valuable  time  and 
strength  was  wasted.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  there 
was  something  of  the  individual  care  given  that  one  would 
have  in  one's  home.  The  very  feeling  of  not  being  able  to 
do  all  they  would  have  liked  for  a  patient,  brought  out  tender- 
ness in  all  the  helpers, — whether  a  big  athletic  young  doctor, 
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CLEANING   UP  BEHIND  THE  GERMS 

After  the  first  big  tasks  of  nursing  the  sick  and  feeding  the 
convalescent,  the  influenza  epidemic  called  out  volunteers  to 
clean  and  scrub  in  hundreds  of  homes  where  no  one  had  been 
able  to  -wield  a  mop  for  perhaps  a  fortnight.  And  that  must 
be  followed  by  long-range  programs  of  relief  and  special  diet 
and  of  care  for  great  numbers  of  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 
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or  one  of  the  few  trained  nurses,  or  a  willing  but  inexperienced 
Red  Cross  aid — which  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
patients.  So  often  one  heard,  "I  know  you  are  doing  the  best 
you  can,  nurse."  This,  perhaps,  for  a  hastily  improvised  pad 
to  soften  the  pillow  under  a  discharging  ear.  Or,  "Bring  it 
when  you  have  time,  nurse." 

Time  was  just  what  we  never  had,  no  matter  how  fast  we 
worked.  There  was  always  more  than  we  could  do,  still  un- 
done. It  was  hard  to  keep  a  man  waiting  to  have  his  face 
and  hands  washed  while  you  gave  milk  or  orange  juice  to 
those  needing  nourishment.  Anyone  who  has  ever  nursed, 
knows  how  a  patient  is  refreshed  by  bathing — is  even  more 
than  refreshed,  is  almost  made  over  by  a  bath  and  fresh  linen. 
If  this  is  true  in  a  clean  hospital  ward,  it  is  doubly  so  of  a 
patient  in  a  dirty  Lodging  House.  We  soon  learned  there  is 
just  as  much  a  question  of  morale  with  men  in  a  ward,  as  there 
is  with  men  of  an  army,  and  the  morale  is  very  poor  when 
the  patients  are  dirty,  and  the  beds  need  freshening.  But  in 
most  cases  the  men  in  our  ward  were  really  wonderful.  No 
matter  what  their  suffering  and  discomfort,  I  never  heard  an 
oath.  They  felt  we  were  doing  our  best ;  it  was  not  our  fault 
that  hardships  existed. 

Among  the  earliest  patients  were  some  Chinese  taken  off  a 
ship,  before  they  had  even  set  foot  in  America,  straight  to 
the  Lodging  House.  Poor  fellows,  when  they  saw  the  white- 
masked  doctors  and  nurses,  they  thought  they  had  fallen  among 
brigands.  They  refused  to  take  off  their  clothes  for  fear  of 
being  robbed  of  them,  refused  food  for  fear  of  poison,  and 
would  not  allow  the  doctors  to  come  near.  The  interpreter, 
failing  to  make  them  understand,  and  fearing  the  disease,  de- 
parted, leaving  the  Americans  to  do  their  best  in  a  most  trying 
situation.  Out  of  the  twenty-five  patients,  seventeen  died,  a 
heavy  mortality,  which  shows  that  in  most  cases  medicine  and 
suitable  nourishment  help  the  patients. 

Chinese,  Negroes,  Poles,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Finns — many 
were  the  races  represented  in  that  hastily  organized  hospital, 
and  more  than  a  little  good  was  done  by  a  nurse's  ability 
to  speak  the  patient's  language.  One  Brazilian  boy  eagerly 
welcomed  all  attempts  to  speak  to  him  in  Spanish  and  Italian, 
translating  those  languages  more  easily  than  English  into  his 
native  Portuguese.  He  was  so  grateful  for  everything  done 
for  him,  courteously  begging  the  nurses  to  sit  down  because 
they  must  feel  so  tired  from  being  always  on  their  feet,  craving 
cleanliness  and  so  happy  when  freshened  by  bathing,  that  he 
speedily  became  a  great  favorite.  He  was  moved  to  Bellevue 
in  the  hope  that  an  operation  might  save  his  life.  Notwith- 
standing the  comfortable  bed  on  an  airy  balcony,  soft  pillows, 
light  warm  blankets,  Francesco  missed  the  love  given  him  in 
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the  dingy  Lodging  House  and  longed  to  be  back  there.  Death 
came  to  him.  But  many  were  sent  home  to  their  families 
on  the  road  to  health,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  for  the  nurses 
to  be  urged  to  come  and  see  the  patient  in  his  house,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  splendid  looking  Pole,  to  be  asked  "to  meet 
the  wife  and  kid,  the  best  boy  in  the  block,  and  receive  their 
thanks." 

After  two  weeks  of  service,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  Lodg- 
ing House  and  send  the  remaining  patients  to  wards  which 
had  been  opened  to  influenza  in  other  hospitals.  They  were 
transferred  to  their  new  quarters  by  the  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps,  girls  quietly  effective  and  picturesque,  doing  in  their 
twentieth  century  way  what  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century 
did.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  old  building  ori 
the  river,  something  more  than  a  fight  against  influenza  had 
taken  place.  Another  disease  was  being  fought,  a  disease 
from  which  the  nurses  were  suffering  as  well  as  the  patients, 
the  disease,  the  plague,  of  class  feeling.  Amid  the  inconven- 
iences and  discomforts  of  the  Lodging  House  hospital,  the 
kind  of  democracy  toward  which  we  are  all  working  showed 
a  sign  of  health.  I  feel  that  we  shall  have  attained  it  when 
we  are  all  enrolled  in  a  brotherhood  of  misericordia. 


The  New  White  Folks 

By  Homer  JV.  Borst 

GENERAL    SECRETARY,    THE    ASSOCIATED    CHARITIES    OF    JACKSONVILLE,    FLORIDA 


IT  fell  out  that  there  were  just  ninety  old  colored  people 
under  the  care  of  our  Colored  Auxiliary.     The  interest 
in  this  pathetic  group  came  to  a  head  in  a  certain  meet- 
ing of  the  board. 
"What  is  their  story?"  I  asked.     "Why  are  they  all  alone?" 
"They  are  alone  because  slavery  destroyed  their  home  ties," 
was  one  answer. 

"Or  because  it  and  their  subsequent  life  failed  to  develop 
them,"  I  suggested. 


"They  are  rank  individualists,"  some  one  else  contributed. 
"They  won't  consent  to  leave  their  little  cabins  for  the  homes 
of  their  children.  I  know,  because  my  old  mother  is  that 
way." 

"Their  children  have  gone  North,"  guessed  a  third,  "and 
don't  write  because  they  don't  know  how."  Some  children 
do  not  write  who  do  know  how,  I  thought. 

"They  have  outlived  their  children,"  another  decided. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  I  spoke  to  the  secretary. 
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"Suppose  you  see  what  you  can  find  out,"  I  said. 

They  were  old  people,  everybody  knew,  but  just  how  old? 
There  seemed  only  one  way  to  estimate  that,  namely,  on 
the  basis  of  their  age  when  freedom  came.  Were  you  full 
grown  ?  Were  you  big  enough  to  work  in  the  fields  ?  Those 
were  the  questions.  One,  an  aged  woman,  could  remember 
when  the  stars  fell !  This  is  the  way  of  age  estimates  grouped : 
between  forty  and  fifty  (cripples),  3;  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
11;  between  sixty  and  seventy,  19;  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  35;  between  eighty  and  ninety,  14;  above  ninety,  8. 

There  were  more  women  than  men :  widows,  57 ;  single 
women,  1  ;  widowers,  29 ;  single  men,  3.  The  single  woman 
helped  a  married  sister  bring  up  two  boys,  who  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  men  who  claim  never  to  have  married  have 
been  for  years  blind  or  paralyzed. 

Not  one  of  these  old  people  seems  to  have  grown  old  nat- 
urally.    It  is  a  question  of  disease  as  well  as  of  years. 

"I  was  strong  up  to  that  day  on  the  dock,"  said  one  former 
longshoreman.  "I  could  lift  with  the  best  of  them,  until 
something  snapped." 

"Warn't  no  prettier  ironer  than  me,"  boasted  an  old  laun- 
dress.    "But  my  eyes  gave  out." 

Twenty-one  are  partially  paralyzed,  and  four  completely 
so.  Fifteen  can  scarcely  see,  and  seven  not  at  all.  "Rheuma- 
tism" flourishes.  Five  of  the  oldest  women  have  open  sores, 
two  have  tumors,  four  complain  of  dropsy,  and  four  of  heart 
trouble.  These  are  all  very  informal  diagnoses,  we  will  ad- 
mit. If  you  knew  just  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  definite  state- 
ment on  these  points,  from  the  medical  service  available, 
you  would  perhaps  forgive  us.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
trouble  fifty-seven  out  of  ninety  have  passed  the  seventy 
mark. 

Have  they  outlived  their  children?  Forty-three  say  that 
they  have  children  living.  The  three  single  men  and  one 
single  woman  may  be  neglected.  Forty-seven  say  that  all  of 
their  children  have  died.  Seventeen  actually  live  with  their 
children,  one  with  a  married  son,  thirteen  with  married  daugh- 
ters, and  three  with  unmarried  children.  For  the  rest,  eleven 
live  with  other  relatives,  thirteen  with  friends,  thirteen  at  the 
colored  old  folks'  home,  and  thirty-six  in  little  cottages  by 
themselves.  The  daughters  have  given  homes  oftener  than 
the  sons.  Only  five  of  the  old  people  have  refused  to  live 
with  their  children.    Of  course,  they  blame  the  "in-laws." 

Seventy-two  of  these  ninety  old  colored  people  were  once 
slaves.  Eighty-five  were  the  children  of  slaves.  In  these 
respects  this  group  of  old  colored  folks  represents  a  final  pass- 
ing for  America.  The  question  of  to  what  extent  there  will  be 
in  succeeding  generations  other  groups  of  aged  colored  men 
and  women,  bereft  of  children,  or  at  least  uncared  for  by  them, 
broken,  ignorant  and  diseased,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  which 
still  remains  to  be  settled. 

There  are  two  fortifications  against  dependent  old  age, 
generally  speaking,  namely,  children  and  property.  Only 
seventeen  of  these  old  people  live  with  children.  What  of 
property?  Perhaps  it  seems  odd  to  speak  of  property  in  this 
connection.  Eleven  of  the  old  people  were  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  they  were  property  owners.  They  lived  secure- 
ly, as  they  professed  to  think,  in  their  own  little  cabins,  sur- 
rounded by  the  characteristic  plots  of  cultivated  sand.  None, 
however,  could,  or  at  least  would,  produce  a  scrap  of  legal 
evidence. 

"I  can't  be  troubled  to  show  you  that  deed,  child,"  was 
one  old  woman's  plea.  "I  just  can't  move  outen  this  chair, 
and  I  can't  have  anybody  rummagin'  through  my  things." 

Ancient  Mary's  husband  died  some  years  ago  and  left  her 
living  in  a  little  home.     A  friend  has  kept  up  the  taxes,  not 


disinterestedly,  it  is  thought.  A  bent  old  gardener  in  the 
outskirts  is  said  to  have  given  away,  bit  by  bit,  most  of  his 
formerly  quite  respectable  holding.  Altogether  the  property 
aspect  is  not  very  significant,  except  that  we  are  speaking  of 
the  poorest  people. 

Children  and  property  the  next  generation  may  have,  "white 
folks"  they  will  not  have.  As  an  institution,  "white  folks" 
are  likely  to  pass  with  the  passing  of  the"  old-time  Negro, 
but  "white  folks"  these  old  people  have  indeed  had.  The 
bonds  that  lie  between  them  and  the  families  that  once  owned 
them,  or  for  whom  they  served  faithfully  during  the  years 
that  followed  the  war,  are  spun  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
their  "white  folks"  who  have  translated  something  of  the 
meaning  of  permanence  of  human  relationships  into  their 
pathetic  lives,  who  have  helped  them  out  of  pocket  and 
sponsored  them  to  the  city  authorities.  Indeed  the  insistence 
of  "white  folks"  has  been  the  source  of  many  petty  levies 
upon  the  public  treasury,  the  indulgence  of  a  private  affection 
out  of  a  public  fund. 

If  we  were  to  comment  upon  the  explanations  that  were 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Colored  Auxiliary  as  to  why  these 
old  people  are  as  they  are,  we  should  say  that  all  of  the 
answers  given  were  in  a  measure  true.  Many  have  fallen 
heir  to  the  broken  relationships  that  resulted  both  in  slavery 
and  in  its  abolition.  A  few  of  them  have  stubbornly  refused 
to  leave  their  little  cottages  for  the  homes  of  their  children. 
The  children  of  many  have  wandered  away  and  the  children 
of  many  have  died. 

But  .the  most  significant  comment  that  is  to  be  made  re- 
garding  these  old  colored  men  and  women,  and  what  they 
represent,  has  not  been  made.  More  by  far  than  the  wrecks 
of  slavery  they  signify  the  results  of  the  transplanting  of  a 
race  from  the  barbaric  tropics  to  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
white  man's  civilization.  These  human  relics  are  the  symbols 
of  that  contact.  We  will  not  trouble  ourselves  that  slavery 
destroyed  the  African  family.  We  are  not  particularly  im-  ■ 
pressed  with  the  utility  of  the  African  family.  Let  us  take 
the  same  attitude  toward  African  property  and  the  African 
manner  of  making  a  living.  Let  us  discuss  what  America  has 
succeeded  in  putting  into  the  life  of  the  Negro  as  respects  mon- 
ogamy, the  state  of  the  family,  the  assimilation  of  property,  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  appreciation  and  advancement 
of  civilization,  all  after  the  manner  of  America.  These 
wrecks  are  significant.  They  will  continue  from  generation 
to  generation  regardless  of  the  passing  of  slavery  just  in  pro- 
portion as  white  civilization  passes  by  the  Negro. 

It  was  the  pride  of  the  old  "white  folks"  that  they  under- 
stood the  old-time  Negro.  It  is  the  shame  of  America  that 
she  does  not  understand  the  modern  Negro,  the  more  so  that 
the  new  Negro  does  not  understand  himself.  What  is 
needed  is  a  new  generation  of  "white  folks"  who  will  try  to 
understand  him  and  who  will  try  to  help  him  to  understand 
himself,  and  finally,  who  will  help  him  to  dedicate  himself 
as  definitely  to  the  welfare  of  both  races  as  he  was  once 
dedicated  to  the  servitude  of  one. 

The  Negro  of  America  has  advanced  over  his  African 
brother  in  some  respects,  and  is  inferior  to  his  African  brother 
in  others,  because  of  three  great  factors.  First,  contact  with 
the  white  man's  civilization,  with  the  accompanying  divorce 
from  his  own  culture;  second,  his  transplanting  to  the  tem- 
perate climate;  third,  infusion  of  the  white  man's  blood.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  new  white  folks  to  know  the  facts  of  this 
great  experiment,  to  emphasize  the  elements  that  should  be 
emphasized  and  minimize  the  ones  which  should  be  abolished 
This  is  more  of  the  essence  of  public  affairs  than  is  the  mos 
common-sense  administration  of  public  relief. 


' 


Margaret  Olivia  Sage,  Philanthropist 

I 


H~W  AM  nearly  eighty  years  old  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
'just  beginning  to  live.'  "  This  is  what  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  said  to  a  friend  at  the  close  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  She  had  opened 
this  meeting  with  a  characteristic  prayer  which  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  all  present,  and  had  presided  during  the  entire 
session  with  characteristic  dignity. 

For  several  years  since  1907,  when  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation was  organized,  Mrs.  Sage  undoubtedly  "lived ;"  that  is, 
she  lived  for  others,  and  so  long  as  she  retained  her  strength 
of  mind  and  body  (she  never  lost  her  strength  of  mind)  she 
enjoyed  that  kind  of  "living." 

The  chief  characteristic  of  her  giving  was  not  its  amount, 
large  as  that  was,  but  its  breadth.  Her  interest  and  sym- 
pathy knew  no  narrow  lines.  Charity  in  its  broadest  sense, 
education,  religion,  public  purposes  to  which  nation,  state  or 
city  might  have  properly  given  had  funds  been  so  appropri- 
ated, were  all  embraced  in  her  scheme  of  giving.  Her  fingers 
touched  every  key  in  the  scale  of  philanthropy,  from  the  robins 
which  she  tried  to  save  from  slaughter  on  their  migrations,  to 
Constitution  Island  at  West  Point,  presented  to  the  nation. 

She  gave  largely  on  her  own  initiative.  Sometimes  her 
gifts  were  quick  and  impulsive — an  immediate  recognition  of  a 
need  and  an  opportunity.  Such  was  her  gift  of  Constitution 
Island.  At  other  times  her  gifts  were  carefully  considered, 
predicated  on  thorough  investigation  and  careful  report.  Such 
was  her  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic. 
She  had  contemplated  a  gift  of  a  half  million  dollars.  As  a 
result  of  her  investigation  she  doubled  this  amount  and  gave 
a  full  million.  She  liked  to  make  up  her  own  mind,  not 
necessarily  without  advice — the  advice  of  friends  she  fre- 
quently sought — but  she  resented  pressure.  Many  times  when 
she  was  favorably  considering  some  proposed  gift,  solicitation 
carried  beyond  the  point  of  suggestion  led  to  a  refusal.  She 
resented,  too,  the  connection  of  her  own  name  with  a  gift 
as  a  reason  for  giving.  The  suggestion  of  calling  a  proposed 
building  or  endowment  by  her  own  name  frequently  led  her 
to  abandon  any  thought  of  giving. 

The  largest  and  broadest  of  her  gifts  was  that  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  This  was  a  fund  of  $10,000,000,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  applied  "to  the  improvement  of  social 
and  living  conditions  in  the  United  States  of  America."  Its 
charter,  which  was  drawn  under  her  direction,  provided  that 
it  should  be  "within  the  purposes  of  said  corporation  to  use 
any  means  to  that  end  which  from  time  to  time  shall  seem 
expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  including  research,  pub- 
lication, education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities,  agencies  or  institutions, 
and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies  or  institutions  al- 
ready established." 

Having  been  a  teacher  herself,  she  was  naturally  interested 
in  education,  and  her  largest  educational  benefaction  was  to 
the  Emma  Willard  School  of  Troy,  one  of  the  earliest  insti- 
tutions for  the  higher  education  of  women,  where  she  received 
her  own  education.  Her  first  gift  of  $1,000,000  was  recently 
supplemented  by  other  gifts  aggregating  $750,000  for  its  De- 
partment of  Practical  Arts. 

Mrs.  Sage  had  strong  affection  for  the  places  in  which  she 
and  her  family  had  lived.  This  explains  why  she  gave  so 
liberally  in  Troy,  where  both  the  Emma  Willard  School  and 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  were  located,   and   also  why  she 


gave  so  liberally  to  Syracuse  University.  It  was  in  Syracuse 
that  she  was  born  and  in  which  she  passed  a  part  of  her  early 
life. 

Another  of  her  early  gifts  for  educational  purposes  was  to 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  But  her  gifts  for 
educational  purposes  were  by  no  means  limited  to  institutions 
with  which  she  had  personal  relations.  After  having  given 
liberally  to  Yale  and  Princeton  she  rounded  out  the  trio  of 
great  universities  by  giving  to  Harvard. 

Personal*  association  with  particular  places  influenced  many 
of  her  public  gifts.  It  was  not  necessarily  the  indulgence  of 
old  association.  It  was  rather  the  recognition  of  a  duty  to- 
ward home  surroundings.  It  was  the  relations  of  her  mother's 
family  to  Sag  Harbor  that  led  her  to  give  to  that  town  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  public  school  and  a  playground.  Her  own  re- 
lation to  Syracuse  led  to  many  gifts  there.  It  was  the  fact 
that  her  home  was  in  New  York  city  that  led  her  to  start  the 
restoration  of  the  City  Hall,  when  no  public  money  was 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  that  enriched  Central  Park  with 
a  plantation  of  rhododendrons.  For  Central  Park  she  had 
special  affection.  It  was  in  Central  Park  that  she  was  ac- 
customed to  feed  the  squirrels  and  to  call  about  her  the  pair 
of  cardinal  birds  that  usually  wintered  there.  For  many 
years  every  employe  of  Central  Park  received  from  her  a 
Christmas  gift.  When  the  need  of  the  Fire  Department  for 
small  libraries  of  technical  books,  with  which  the  firemen 
could  improve  their  leisure  hours,  was  made  known  to  her  she 
gave  a  carefully  selected  library  to  each  of  the  258  firehouses 
in  Greater  New  York. 

Her  interest  in  bird  life  was  not  confined  to  the  cardinals 
in  Central  Park  nor  to  the  robins  on  their  way  northward. 
She  rescued  from  the  intrusion  of  agriculture  and  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  the  pot  hunter  a  natural  bird  refuge  in  southern 
Louisiana  known  as  Marsh  Island,  about  70,000  acres  in  ex- 
tent, an  example  which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

But  philanthropy  to  Mrs.  Sage  was  not  without  its  darker 
side  and  bitter  experiences.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
plications for  both  individual  and  institutional  aid  from  all 
over  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  her,  her  sudden  accession 
to  great  wealth  and  her  unbounded  generosity  were  given 
wide  publicity  at  the  same  time.  During  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing her  husband's  death  she  received  over  50,000  applica- 
tions by  letter,  and  personal  applications  without  number. 
Public  expectation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  appearance  at  her 
house  of  a  clergyman  from  a  far-off  place  with  an  empty 
carpet-bag,  who  for  a  Ipng  time  refused  to  leave  the  premises. 
When  asked  why  he  had  brought  the  empty  carpet-bag  he 
replied  that  it  was  so  that  he  could  "take  the  'stuff'  back  with 
him." 

Did  Mrs.  Sage  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  generous  giving? 
Yes,  to  a  large  degree ;  certainly  until  within  a  recent  period 
when  she  became  physically  weaker  and  was  forced  to  much 
seclusion,  but  not  to  the  degree  which  her  friends  have  ar- 
dently wished.  But  Mrs.  Sage  gave  not  to  obtain  happiness 
for  herself,  but  to  be  useful  to  others.  In  this  sense  she  at- 
tained happiness  in  full  measure. 

Her  memory  will  be  kept  warm  in  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude who  knew  her  only  for  what  she  did,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  few  who  knew  and  loved  her  not  for  what  she  did, 
but  for  what  she  was.  R.  W.  deF. 
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THE    SURVEY    FOR    NOVEMBER     9  ,     191 


Lloyd  George  and  the  Social  Order 

Extracts  from  a  Speech  Recently  Delivered  in  Manchester 


WE  have  acts  running  into  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  sec- 
tions. We  have  had  regula- 
tions which  would  fill  a  library. 
We  have  had  the  most  attractive  pic- 
tures of  model  dwellings  and  endless 
authorities.  But  you  cannot  plow  the 
waste  land  with  forms.  You  cannot 
sweep  away  slums  with  paper,  and  you 
cannot  cope  with  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple with  red  tape.  That  is  the  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

What  more  have  we  to  do  to  im- 
prove the  country?  We  see  that  wages 
during  the  war  have  been  raised,  and 
we  must  see  in  future  that  labor  is 
rewarded  with  wages  that  will  sustain 
life  in  full  vigor,  the  life  of  the  worker 
and  the  life  of  his  children,  and  it  is 
the  great  part  of  the  state  to  bring 
them  up  to  take  their  part.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  in  agricultural  labor  wages 
have  gone  up.  Fourteen  shillings  a 
week  was  a  monstrous  wage.  There 
must  be  healthier  conditions  in  the 
workshops.  Many  of  them  are  admir- 
able, many  of  them  are  tolerable  and 
many  not  tolerable.  Bad  health  for  the 
nation  is  bad  business  for  all.  What  is 
the  next  lesson  of  the  war?  We  must 
pay  more  attention  to  the  schools.  The 
most  formidable  institution  we  had  to 
fight  in  Germany  was  not  the  arsenals 
of  Krupp  or  the  yards  in  which  they 
turned  out  submarines,  but  the  schools 
of  Germany.  They  were  our  most 
formidable  competitors  in  business  and 
our  most  terrible  opponents  in  war.  An 
educated  man  is  a  better  worker,  a  more 
formidable  warrior  and  a  better  citizen. 
That  was  only  half  comprehended  here 
before  the  war.  I  am  glad  that  since 
then  we  have  had  Mr.  Fisher's  great 
bill.  That  is  a  great  step  forward  to- 
ward redressing  the  blunders  of  the 
past. 

Comfort  is  the  surest  preventive  of 
anarchy,  but  comfort  involves  plenty. 
You  can  insure  plenty  by  insuring  the 
best  conditions  for  production.  If 
abundance  is  not  there  you  cannot 
distribute    it. 

THE  whole  mind  and  energy  of  the 
government  is  necessarily  absorbed  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  to  a  vic- 
torious end,  but  the  moment  that  strug- 
gle is  over  the  work  of  reconstruction 
must  begin.  We  must  have  reconstruc- 
tion when  we  have  the  lessons  of  the 
war  fresh  in  our  minds.  We  must  re- 
construct when  the  national  limbs  are 
supple  with  endeavor  and  before  they 
become  stiff  with  respose  and  slumber, 
and  you  must  reconstruct  when  you  see 
you  have  behind  you  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  which  has 
been  raised  from  the  depths  of  human 
nature  in  every  house  and  every  breast 
in  this  land.  You  must  reconstruct  when 
you  have  got  behind  you  the  momentum 
of  victory  to  carry  you  through  to  an 
even  greater  triumph.  That  is  why  the 
whole  field  of  national  enterprise,  of 
national  endeavor  and  national  resource 
and  of  material  well-being  is  being  ex- 


amined carefully  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate action  before  that  great  spirit 
grows  cold  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of 
self-interest.  Let  us  have  it  when  the 
nation  is  riding  the  chariot  of  a  high 
purpose  ere  it  comes  down  to  the  dusty 
road.  That  is  the  time  to  reconstruct, 
that  is  the  time  to  build;  when  there  is 
fraternity  throughout  the  land,  when 
there  is  no  longer  rich  and  poor  of  one 
party  or  another,  but  one  people. 

I  deal  not  with  plans,  not  with  de- 
tails, and  above  all  not  with  programs. 
I  am  sick  of  programs.  I  deal  with 
what  are  called  in  military  language 
objectives,  something  which  you  mean 
to  get  at  with  all  your  artillery,  with  all 
the  weapons  in  your  power.  These  ob- 
jectives we  ought  to  get  at,  and  if  we 
agree  as  to  objectives  do  not  let  us  quar- 
rel about  methods.  Let  us  keep  one 
people  until  we  get  there. 

AND  that  is  my  appeal.  We  must  ap- 
proach these  problems  with  judgment 
undeterred  by  past  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections, and,  may  I  say,  past  appeals. 
We  are  really  not  infallible,  and  when 
you  are  in  earnest,  and  when  you  have 
the  great  experience  of  this  war,  when 
you  see  the  firmament  illumined  through 
the  whole  earth,  you  must  see  things 
you  never  saw  before ;  otherwise  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  an  oculist.  If  men 
decline  to  take  the  best  course  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  something  they 
said  or  thought  before,  they  will  never 
achieve  anything  but  controversy.  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us  plant  new 
lands  with  barren  fig  trees.  I  ask  no 
man  to  scrap  his  principles.  I  only  ask 
that  new  facts,  revealed  by  the  war, 
should  be  considered  with  an  open,  un- 
prejudiced mind,  enriched  by  the  un- 
paralleled experience  gained  in  this  war. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  this  vast  con- 
vulsion has  taught  us  nothing.  Men 
who  learn  nothing  are  fitted  for  nothing, 
and  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  settlement  of  after-war 
problems,  because  they  are  dangerous 
men.  Do  not  turn  your  backs  on  the 
future  nor  dote  on  the  present.  You  will 
forgive  me  when  I  say  I  see  that  kind 
of  doting  in  and  around  the  sheds  where 
the  various  party  machines  have  been 
rusting  during  the  war.  I  can  hear 
sounds  of  elaborate  preparation  for  set- 
ting up  the  old  merry-go-round.  That 
would  give  men  the  illusion  that  they 
are  prancing  at  a  terrific  speed  when 
the  are  really  circling  around  the  same 
old  cranking  machine  to  the  same  old 
tune. 

The  next  thing  is,  we  must  face  these 
problems  with  courage.  When  you 
come  to  the  war  millions  of  people  are 
full  of  courage,  but  when  faced  with 
the  problems  of  peace,  somehow  or 
other  it  vanishes.  You  will  never  tackle 
successfully  a  job  of  which  you  are 
afraid.  The  next  thing  is  the  effort 
must  be  equal  to  the  task.  That  is  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  war.  We  must 
handle  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
boldly.     And    the    next   thing,    and    the 


last,  is  that  all  classes  must  be  invited 
to  assist,  to  cooperate,  to  devise,  to 
work  out  the  problems.  The  fatal  vice 
of  Bolshevism  is  that  it  left  to  one  class 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade,  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  whole  nation.  What  has 
been  the  result?  Bad  management;  and 
no  class  suffered  more  than  the  class 
that  was  supposed  to  be  in  supreme 
control.  There  are  men  with  hundreds 
of  rubles  who  cannot  buy  food.  All 
who  have  any  knowledge  or  experience 
or  capacity  to  contribute  ought  to  be 
called  on.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of 
four  departments  of  state  since  this  war 
began,  and  there  I  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  workmen  of  this  country 
contributed  by  their  industry  and  skill 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  business 
men  of  the  community  I  found  assisting 
me  at  the  Exchequer  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  a  financial  panic,  which  would 
have  destroyed  confidence  and  made  it 
impossible  to  win  the  war.  It  was  the 
same  at  the  War  Office.  Great  en- 
gineers, great  contractors,  managers  and 
others  engaged  in  transportation  came 
to  help.  Their  work  has  been  inval- 
uable. 

VX/'E  want  neither  reaction  nor  revolu- 
»  »  tion,  but  a  sane,  well-advised  steadi- 
ness of  bold  reconstruction.  I  have 
troubled  you  at  length  with  these  matters 
not  because  I  want  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  nation  from  the  great  dominant 
issue  upon  which  we  ought  to  concen- 
trate our  strength,  the  winning  of  the 
war,  but  because  when  peace  comes  I 
do  not  want  the  nation  to  be  taken  un- 
awares. There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  preparing  for  war  in  time  of 
peace,  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
prepare  for  peace  during  war.  Delay 
will  be  disastrous.  In  a  world  so  highly 
strung,  a  world  whose  nerves  have  been 
strained  for  years,  there  is  peril  in  an 
appearance  of  procrastination.  The  men 
in  the  trenches,  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  actuality  of  the  conflict,  are,  I 
am  sure,  thinking,  thinking  hard,  think- 
ing deeply,  about  the  kind  of  homeland 
they  will  return  to  when  this  struggle 
is  over.  Let  us  see  it  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  their  heroism.  There  are  dis- 
turbing symptoms  all  over  Europe  which 
we  at  home  would  be  wise  to  take  note 
of  and  provide  against.  I  have  been 
scanning  the  horizon  and  I  can  see 
flashes  on  the  sky  which  indicate  to  me 
that  there  are  grave  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances in  the  social  and  economic 
world.  In  the  natural  world  you  cannot 
avert  the  storm  by  thinking.  In  the 
more  artificial  world  of  human  society 
you  can,  if  you  take  things  in  time, 
avert  the  hurricane.  I  have  one  word 
of  advice  to  my  countrymen,  and  I  say 
it  solemnly  to  them :  Take  heed  in  time, 
and  if  you  do  we  shall  enjoy  settled 
weather  for  the  great  harvest  which  is 
coming  when  the  fierce  heat  of  summer 
which  is  beating  upon  us  in  this  great 
war  will  be  over  and  past. 


Conscience  at  the  Bar 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTION  to  military  serv- 
ice or  to  any  service  that  furthers  the  prosecution 
of  war  came  before  the  courts  in  unusual  form  last 
week.  The  defendant  in  the  case,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  is  a  social  worker  of  many  years'  standing,  known 
far  beyond  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  most  of  his  service  has 
been  rendered  as  secretary  of  the  Civic  League,  beyond  the 
state  of  Missouri,  where  he  has  been  a  prominent  worker 
for  such  social  legislation  as  the  children's  code,  and  beyond 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  in  which  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  author  of  the  report  which, 
two  years  ago,  completely  changed  the  form  of  organization 
and  its  relation  to  a  score  of  similar  bodies.  Since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  National 
Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  which  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
conscientious  objector  wherever  it  was  at  issue. 


Mr.  Baldwin's  own  turn  came  when  he,  an  unmarried  man, 
was  among  the  first  called  under  the  recent  selective  service 
act.  It  was  a  striking  coincidence  that  the  judge  before 
whom  he  was  tried,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  York,  was  the  first  judge  of  the 
Children's  Court  of  New  York  city,  while  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
the  first  probation  officer  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  St.  Louis 
and  joint  author  of  one  of  the  standard  books  on  the  subject, 
Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation   (Century  Co.,   1914,  $1.25). 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  trial  was  the  complete  lack 
of  charges  and  countercharges,  suspicions  of  motive  and  the 
like,  which  have  characterized  trials  before  other  courts  of 
conscientious  objectors  bearing  foreign  names.  Mr.  Bald- 
win's statement  to  the  court,  written  out  in  advance,  and 
Judge  Mayer's  statement,  from  a  stenographic  report,  are 
of  such  interest  that  they  are  given  in  full: 


Mr.  Baldwin's  Statement 

I  AM  BEFORE  YOU  as  a  deliberate  vio- 
lator of  the  draft  act.  On  October  9, 
when  ordered  to  take  a  physical  examination, 
I  notified  my  local  board  that  I  declined  to 
do  so,  and  instead  presented  myself  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney  for  prosecu- 
tion. I  submit  herewith  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  explanation  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  the  time. 

I  refused  to  take  bail,  believing  that  I  was 
not  morally  justified  in  procuring  it  and 
being  further  opposed  to  the  institution  of 
bail  on  principle.  I  have  therefore  been 
lodged  in  the  Tombs  prison  since  my  arraign- 
ment on  October  10.  During  that  period  I 
have  been  engaged  daily  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  offices  in  systematizing  the  files  of 
the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  of  which 
I  have  been  the  director.  These  files  had 
been  voluntarily  turned  over  to  the  depart- 
ment for  examination,  and  had,  through  much 
handling,  become  seriously  disarranged.  That 
work  being  complete,  I  am  before  you  for 
sentence. 

And  by  the  way,  may  I  take  the  occasion, 
your  Honor — this  is  quite  aside  from  the 
proceedings — to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  of  every  officer  of  this  court,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  all  during  this 
trial.     It  has  been  exceptional. 

The  compelling  motive  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  draft  act  is  my  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  the  principle  of  conscrip- 
tion of  life  by  the  state  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  I  not 
only  refuse  to  obey  the  present  conscription 
law,  but  I  would  in  future  refuse  to  obey 
any  similar  statute  which  attempts  to  direct 
my  choice  of  service  and  ideals.  I  regard 
the  principle  of  conscription  of  life  as  a  flat 
contradiction  of  all  our  cherished  ideals  of 
individual  freedom,  democratic  liberty  and 
Christian  teaching. 

I  am  the  more  opposed  to  the  present  act, 
because  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
war.  I  am  opposed  to  this  and  all  other 
wars.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  physical 
force  as  a  method  of  achieving  any  end, 
however  good. 

The  district  attorney  calls  your  attention, 
your  Honor,  to  the  inconsistency  in  my  state- 
ment to  him  that  I  would  under  extreme 
emergencies    as   a   matter   of   protecting   the 


life  of  any  person  use  physical  force.  I  don't 
think  that  is  an  argument  that  can  be  used 
in  support  of  the  wholesale  organization  of 
men  who  achieve  political  purposes  in  na- 
tionalistic or  domestic  war.  I  see  no  rela- 
tionship at  all  between  the  two. 

My  opposition  is  not  only  to  direct  military 
service  but  to  any  service  whatever  designed 
to  help  prosecute  the  war.  I  could  accept  no 
service  therefore  under  the  present  act,  re- 
gardless of  its  character. 

Holding  such  profound  convictions  I  de- 
termined, while  the  new  act  was  pending, 
that  it  would  be  more  honest  to  make  my 
stand  clear  at  the  start  and  therefore  con- 
cluded not  even  to  register,  but  to  present 
myself  for  prosecution.  I  therefore  resigned 
my  position  as  director  of  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau  to  be  free  to  follow  that 
personal  course  of  action.  But  on  the  day 
my  resignation  took  effect  (August  31)  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  began  an  ex- 
amination of  the  affairs  of  that  organization, 
and  I  was  constrained  to  withdraw  my  resig- 
nation and  to  register  in  order  to  stand  by 
the  work  at  a  critical  moment.  With  that 
obligation  discharged,  I  resigned,  and  took 
the  next  occasion,  the  physical  examination, 
to  make  my  stand  clear. 

I  realize  to  some  this  refusal  may  seem  a 
piece  of  wilful  defiance.  It  might  well  be 
argued  that  any  man  holding  my  views  might 
have  avoided  the  issue,  by  obeying  the  law 
either  on  the  chance  of  being  rejected  on 
physical  grounds,  or  on  the  chance  of  the  war 
stopping  before  a  call  to  service.  I  answer 
that  I  am  not  seeking  to  evade  the  draft; 
that  I  scorn  evasion,  compromise  and  gam- 
bling with  moral  issues. 

It  may  further  be  argued  that  the  War 
Department's  liberal  provision  for  agricul- 
tural service  on  furlough  for  conscientious 
objectors  would  be  open  to  me  if  I  obey  the 
law  and  to  go  to  camp,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  moral  objection  to  farming,  even  in 
time  of  war.  I  answer  first,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  service  under  conscription,  re- 
gardless of  whether  that  service  is  in  itself 
morally  objectionable;  and  second,  that,  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  and  I  were  opposed 
only  to  war,  I  can  make  no  moral  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  services  which  assist 
in  prosecuting  the  war — whether  rendered  in 
the    trenches,   in    the    purchase   of    bonds    or 


thrift  stamps  at  home  or  in  raising  farm 
products  under  the  lash  of  the  draft  act.  All 
serve  the  same  end — war.  Of  course  all  of 
us  render  involuntary  assistance  to  the  war 
in  the  processes  of  our  daily  living.  I  refer 
only  to  those  direct  services  undertaken  by 
choice. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  position  is  ex- 
treme, that  it  is  shared  by  comparatively  few, 
and  that  in  the  present  temper  it  is  regarded 
either  as  unwarranted  egotism  or  as  a  species 
of  feeblemindedness.  I  cannot,  therefore,  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  foundations  on  which  so  extreme  a 
view  rests. 

I  have  had  an  essentially  American  up- 
bringing and  background.  Born  in  a  sub- 
urban town  of  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  stock 
of  the  first  settlers,  I  was  reared  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Harvard  college.  Early  my 
mind  was  caught  by  the  age-old  struggle  for 
freedom;  America  meant  to  me  a  vital  new 
experiment  in  free  political  institutions ;  per- 
sonal freedom  to  choose  one's  way  of  life 
and  service  seemed  the  essence  of  the  liber- 
ties brought  by  those  who  fled  the  medieval 
and  modern  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World.  But 
I  rebelled  at  our  whole  autocratic  industrial 
system — with  its  wreckage  of  poverty,  disease 
and  crime,  and  childhood  robbed  of  its  right 
to  free  growth. 

So  I  took  up  social  work  upon  leaving 
college,  going  to  St.  Louis  as  director  of  a 
settlement  and  instructor  in  sociology  at 
Washington  university.  For  ten  years  I  have 
been  professionally  engaged  in  social  work 
and  political  reform,  local  and  national.  That 
program  of  studied,  directed  social  progress, 
step  by  step,  by  public  agitation  and  legis- 
lation, seemed  to  me  the  practical  way  of 
effective  service  to  gradually  freeing  the  mass 
of  folks  from  industrial  and  political  bond- 
age. At  the  same  time  I  was  attracted  to 
the  solutions  of  our  social  problems  put  forth 
by  the  radicals.  I  studied  the  programs  of 
socialism,  the  I.  W.  W.  and  European  syn- 
dicalism and  anarchism.  I  attended  their 
meetings,  knew  their  leaders.  Some  of  them 
became  my  close  personal  friends.  Sym- 
pathizing with  their  general  ideals  of  a  free 
society,  with  much  of  their  program,  I  yet 
could  see  no  effective  way  of  practical  daily 
service.  Some  six  years  ago,  however,  I  was 
so  discouraged  with  social  work  and  reform, 
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so  challenged  by  the  sacrifices  and  idealism 
of  some  of  my  I.  W.  W.  friends,  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  getting  out  altogether,  throw- 
ing respectability  overboard  and  joining  the 
I.  W.  W.  as  a  manual  worker. 

I  -thought  better  of  it.  My  traditions  were 
against  it.  It  was  more  an  emotional  reac- 
tion than  a  practical  form  of  service.  But 
ever  since  I  have  felt  myself  heart  and  soul 
with  the  world-wide  radical  movements  for 
industrial  and  political  freedom — wherever 
and  however  expressed — and  more  and  more 
impatient  with  reform. 

Personally  I  share  the  extreme  radical 
philosophy  of  the  future  society.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  social  order  without  any  external 
restraints  upon  the  individual,  save  through 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  radical 
organization,  nor  do  I  wear  any  tag  by  which 
my  views  may  be  classified.  I  believe  that 
all  parts  of  the  radical  movement  serve  the 
common  end — freedom  of  the  individual  from 
arbitrary  external  controls. 

When  the  war  came  to  America,  it  was 
an  immediate  challenge  to  me  to  help  protect 
those  ideals  of  liberty  which  seemed  to  me 
not  only  the  basis  of  the  radical  economic 
view,  but  of  the  radical  political  view  of 
the  founders  of  this  republic,  and  of  the 
whole  medieval  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom. Before  the  war  was  declared  I  severed 
all  my  connections  in  St.  Louis,  and  offered 
my  services  to  the  American  Union  Against 
Militarism  to  help  fight  conscription.  Later 
that  work  developed  into  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau,  organized  to  help  maintain 
the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, through  liberal  provisions  for  con- 
scientious objectors.  This  work  has  been 
backed  both  by  pro-war  liberals  and  so- 
called  pacifists.  It  is  not  anti-war  in  any 
sense.  It  seemed  to  me  the  one  avenue  of 
service  open  to  me,  consistent  with  my  views, 
with  the  country's  best  interest,  and  with  the 
preservation  of  the  radical  minority  for  the 
struggle  after  the  war. 

Even  if  I  were  not  a  believer  in  radical 
theories  and  movements,  I  would  justify  the 
work  I  have  done  on  the  ground  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  traditions  alone — as  do  many 
of  those  who  have  been  associated  with  me. 
They  have  stood  for  those  enduring  princi- 
ples which  the  revolutionary  demands  of 
war  have  temporarily  set  aside.  We  have 
stood  against  hysteria,  mob-violence,  un- 
warranted prosecution,  the  sinister  use  of 
patriotism  to  cover  attacks  on  radical  and 
labor  movements,  and  for  the  unabridged 
right  of  a  fair  trial  under  the  statutes.  We 
have  tried  to  keep  open  those  channels  of 
expression  which  stand  for  the  kind  of  world 
order  for  which  the  President  is  battling  to- 
day against  the  tories   and   militarists. 

Now  comes  the  government  to  take  me 
from  that  service  and  to  demand  of  me  a 
service  I  cannot  in  conscience  undertake.  I 
refuse  it  simply  for  my  own  peace  of  mind 
and  spirit,  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  inner 
demand  more  compelling  than  any  consid- 
eration of  punishment  or  the  sacrifice  of 
friendships   and    reputation. 

I  seek  no  martyrdom,  no  publicity.  I 
merely  meet  as  squarely  as  I  can  the  moral 
issue  before  me,  regardless  of  consequences. 
I  realize  that  your  Honor  may  virtually 
commit  me  at  once  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  that  I  may  have  merely  taken  a 
-quicker    and    more    inconvenient    method    of 


arriving  at  a  military  camp.  I  am  prepared 
for  that — for  the  inevitable  pressure  to  take 
an  easy  way  out  by  non-combatant  service 
— with  guard-house  confinement  —  perhaps 
brutalities,  which  hundreds  of  other  ob- 
jectors have  already  suffered  and  are  suffer- 
ing today  in  camps. 

I  am  prepared  for  court  martial  and  sen- 
tence to  military  prison,  to  follow  the  200 
to  300  objectors  already  sentenced  to  terms 
of  10  to  30  years  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
ideals.  I  know  that  the  way  is  easy  for  those 
who  accept  what  to  me  is  compromise,  hard 
for  those  who  refuse,  as  I  must,  any  service 
whatever.  And  I  know,  further,  in  military 
prison  I  shall  refuse  to  conform  to  the  rules 
for  military  salutes  and  the  like,  and  will 
suffer  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and 
water,  shackled  to  the  bars  of  a  cell  eight 
hours  a  day — as  are  men  of  like  convictions 
at  this  moment. 

I  am  not  complaining  for  myself  or  others. 
I  am  merely  advising  the  court  that  I  under- 
stand full  well  the  penalty  of  my  heresy,  and 
am  prepared  to  pay  it.  The  conflict  with 
conscription  is  irreconcilable.  Even  the  lib- 
eralism of  the  President  and  the  secretary 
of  war  in  dealing  with  objectors  leads  those 
of  us  who  are  "absolutists"  to  a  punishment 
longer  and  severer  than  that  of  desperate 
criminals. 

But  I  believe  most  of  us  are  prepared  even 
to  die  for  our  faith,  just  as  our  brothers  in 
France  are  dying  for  theirs.  To  them  we 
are  comrades  in  spirit — we  understand  one 
another's  motives,  though  our  methods  are 
wide  apart.  We  both  share  deeply  the  com- 
mon experience  of  living  up  to  the  truth  as 
we  see  it,  whatever  the  price. 

Though  at  the  moment  I  am  of  a  tiny 
minority,  I  feel  myself  just  one  protest  in  a 
great  revolt  surging  up  from  among  the 
people — the  struggle  of  the  masses  against 
the  rule  of  the  world  by  the  few — pro- 
foundly intensified  by  the  war.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle against  the  political  state  itself,  against 
exploitation,  militarism,  imperialism,  author- 
ity in  all  forms.  It  is  a  struggle  to  break 
in  full  force  only  after  the  war.  Russia  al- 
ready stands  in  the  vanguard,  beset  by  her 
enemies  in  the  camps  of  both  belligerents; 
the  Central  empires  break  asunder  from 
within;  the  labor  movement  gathers  revo- 
lutionary force  in  Britain,  and  in  our  own 
country  the  Nonpartisan  league,  radical  labor 
and  the  Socialist  party  hold  the  germs  of  a 
new  social  order.  Their  protest  is  my  pro- 
test. Mine  is  a  personal  protest  at  a  par- 
ticular law,  but  it  is  backed  by  all  the  aspi- 
rations and  ideals  of  the  struggle  for  a  world 
freed  of  our  manifold  slaveries  and  tyrannies. 
I  ask  the  court  for  no  favor.  I  could  do 
no  other  than  what  I  have  done,  whatever 
the  court's  decree.  I  have  no  bitterness  or 
hate  in  my  heart  for  any  man.  Whatever 
the  penalty,  I  shall  endure  it,  firm  in  the 
faith  that  whatever  befalls  me,  the  principles 
in  which  I  believe  will  bring  forth  out  of 
this  misery  and  chaos  a  world  of  brother- 
hood, harmony  and  freedom  for  each  to  live 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it. 

I  hope  your  Honor  will  not  think  that 
I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  make  a  speech 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  speech.  I  have 
read  you  what  I  have  written,  in  order 
that  the  future  record  for  myself— my  friends 
— may  be  perfectly  clear,  and  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  matters  to  which  the 
district  attorney  called  your  attention.  I 
know  that  it  is  pretty  nigh  hopeless  in  times 


of  war  and  hysteria  to  get  across  to  any 
substantial  body  of  people  the  view  of  an 
out-and-out  heretic  like  myself.  I  know  that 
as  far  as  my  principles  are  concerned,  they 
seem  to  be  utterly  impractical — mere  moon- 
shine. They  are  not  the  views  that  work  in 
the  world  today.  I  fully  realize  that.  But 
I  fully  believe  that  they  are  the  views 
which  are  going  to  guide  in  the  future. 

Having  arrived  at  that  point  of  mind  in 
which  those  views  mean  the  dearest  things 
in  life  to  me,  I  cannot  consistently,  with 
self-respect,  do  other  than  I  have,  namely, 
to  deliberately  violate  this  act,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  denial  of  everything  which 
ideally  and  in  practice  I  hold  sacred. 

Judge  Mayer's  Statement 

I  HAVE  NOT  any  question  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  the  position  which  you  have 
announced  as  being  held  by  you  is  honestly 
and   conscientiously   held. 

In  one  regard,  out  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  that  are  of  similar  character, 
you  do  stand  out  in  that  you  have  retained 
your  self-respect,  because  you  state  to  the 
court  your  position  without  quibble,  and  you 
don't  seek  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that 
position,  as  some  others  who  have  been  much 
louder  in  words  have  done,  by  taking  the 
chance  of  a  trial  and  the  possibility  of  es- 
caping through  either  some  technicality  of 
the  law  or  through  some  inability  of  a  jury 
to  decide  appropriately  on  the  facts. 

And  therefore  I  want  you  to  distinctly  un- 
derstand, as  I  think  you  will  with  your 
ability  and  intelligence,  that  I  deal  with  the 
disposition  of  your  case  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  law.  And  although  our 
individual  views  are  not  considered  as  a 
matter  of  import,  it  may  or  may  not  be  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  while  your  views 
are  exactly  opposite  to  those  that  I  enter- 
tain, I  cannot  help  but  contrast  in  my  mind 
your  self-respecting  and  manly  position  in 
stating  views  which  to  my  mind  are  intol- 
erable, but  which  are  so  stated  as  to  at  least 
put  your  case  in  somewhat  a  different  posi- 
tion from  that  of  others,  which  you  know  I 
have  reference  to. 

Now  it  may  be  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
vey to  your  mind  successfully  the  point  of 
view  which  I  think  is  entertained  by  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  and  which  must 
be  entertained  by  the  courts  and  by  those, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 
In  all  you  have  said,  I  think  that  you 
have  lost  sight  of  one  very  fundamental 
and  essential  thing,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  American  liberty  of  which  by  tradition 
you  feel  that  you  are  a  genuine  upholder. 
A  republic  can  last  only  so  long  as  its  laws 
are  obeyed.  The  freest  discussion  is  per- 
mitted and  should  be  invited  in  the  processes 
that  lead  up  to  the  enactment  of  a  statute. 
There  should  be  the  freest  opportunity  of 
discussion  as  to  the  methods  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  statutes. 

But  the  republic  must  cease  to  exist  if 
disobedience  to  any  law  enacted  by  the 
orderly  processes  laid  down  by  the  consti- 
tution is  in  the  slightest  degree  permitted. 
That  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  funda- 
mental. That  is  the  sense,  not  only  from  an 
ideal  standpoint,  but  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. We  shall  not  be  able,  as  I  think  most 
Americans  think,  to  maintain  what  we  re- 
gard as  a  government  of  a  free  people,  if 
some  individual,  whether  from  good  or  bad 
{Continued   on  page   172) 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  of  the  war  begins 
with  taxes.  Of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  war 
of  which  prophets  speak  so  confidently,  none  is  more 
certain  than  the  discovery  that  in  a  prosperous  nation 
every  man  can  pay  vastly  more  taxes  than  he  ever  dreamed 
and  still  have  large  margins  left  for  lending  and  giving. 

Liberty  loans  come  next;  and  posterity  will  look  back  with 
unfeigned  admiration  on  the  superb  way  in  which  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  his  cohorts  have  made  a  popular  national  sport 
of  raising  in  nineteen  days  over  six  thousand  million  dollars. 
Long  after  the  peace  of  democracy  has  been  won  the  instinct 
for  good-humored  saving  will  remain.  If  farmers  and  work- 
ers do  their  own  saving  the  money  power  is  broken — broken 
into  bits;  and  the  bits  mean  first  individual  strength  and  then 
collective  national  resources,  quite  as  available  for  every  legiti- 
mate purpose  as  if  the  ownership  were  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
After  taxes  and  loans  comes  the  Red  Cross — a  unique, 
quasi-official  agency  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  for  doing  a  variety  of  things  in  which  the  whole  nation 
is  directly  concerned.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  more  offi- 
cial and  more  inclusive  than  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
Civil  War,  or  than  the  Red  Cross  of  any  other  belligerent 
nation  in  this  war.  Its  position  is  a  delicate  one,  as  its  ob- 
vious function  is  to  supplement  the  military  services  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  military  authorities  to  admit  that  they  need 
any  supplementing.  Of  course  they  do  need  it,  and  in  any 
given  instance  hospitals  and  ambulances,  doctors  and  nurses, 
bandages  and  medicines,  special  diet  and  delicacies,  are  very 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  military  authorities  on  the  spot, 
however  positive  the  conviction  may  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment that  everything  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  by  the 
government  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  voluntary  participation  in  the  war,  through 
some  such  agency  as  the  Sanitary 
Commission  or  the  Red  Cross,  is 
necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as 
an  outlet  for  our  individual  en- 
thusiasms for  the  national  and  al- 
lied cause ;  as  concrete  evidence 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  in 
the  conflict,  that,  after  the  govern- 
ment has  made  its  utmost  call 
through  selective  draft,  through 
food  restrictions,  through  Liberty 
loans  or  what  not,  the  nation  is  not 
satisfied  until,  through  universal 
giving  and  through  volunteer  ser- 
vice by  men  and  women  outside 
the  draft,  it  has  shown  its  good 
will  in  the  very  places  where  fight- 
ing is  going  on.  Moreover,  it  is 
through  the  Red  Cross  that  the  na- 
tion makes  it  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  relief  of  the  civilian 
war  victims  among  the  Allies ;  ex- 
presses its  desire,  for  example,  that 


"more  THAN  2.000  SUCH  HOMES  for  our  boys" 

From  a  poster  issued  jointly  by  the  Y .  W .  C.  A. 
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not  only  shall  France,  after  the  war,  remain  an  area  on  the 
map  of  Europe,  but  that  the  unhurt  soul  of  France,  the  un- 
destroyed  racial  stock  of  France,  shall  remain  among  the 
world's  great  assets. 

And  now,  after  taxes,  loans  and  the  Red  Cross,  but  close 
upon  these  three,  comes  the  fourth  chance  for  the  nation  to 
show  of  what  stuff  it  is  made.  Seven  organizations,  all  recog- 
nized officially,  as  President  Wilson  puts  it,  as  "instrumentali- 
ties through  which  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  to  be  assisted 
in  many  essential  matters  of  recreation  and  morale,"  have 
"given  new  evidence  of  their  patriotic  cooperation"  by  unit- 
ing their  appeals  for  funds.  This  is  done  "in  order  that  the 
spirit  of  the  country  in  this  matter  may  be  expressed  without 
distinction  of  race  or  religious  opinion  in  support  of  what  is 
in  reality  a  common  service." 

These  seven  bodies  have  been  described  as  the  morale-mak- 
ing institutions  of  the  army.  They  are  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish.  They  represent  organized  effort  of  both  men 
and  women.  They  work  in  the  camps  and  in  the  communi- 
ties just  outside.  They  cater  to  both  physical  and  mental 
appetites.  They  look  out  for  both  bodily  and  spiritual  needs. 
They  facilitate  the  writing  of  letters  to  the  folks  at  home, 
but  they  do  not  overlook  cigarets  and  doughnuts  and  soft 
drinks  in  the  field.  Leaving  the  soldiering  business  to  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  army,  the  morale-making  institu- 
tions claim  the  privilege  of  looking  out  for  the  leisure  time  of 
the  men,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  army  depends  as  much  on  the  way  the  soldiers  spend  their 
leisure  time  as  on  the  way  they  drill.  As  the  War  Work 
Campaign  leaflet  says:  "Leisure  has  been  the  foe  of  every 
army  that  ever  marched  to  war."  These  seven  agencies  are 
turning  our  boys'  leisure  from  a  liability  into  an  asset.  Inci- 
dentally they  have  secured  the  adoption   by  the  government 

and  the  acceptance  by  a  suddenly 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  the 
elementary  principle  which  social 
workers  have  been  urging  for 
twenty  years:  that  public  recrea- 
tion is  a  good  social  investment. 

The  drive  has  the  War  Depart- 
ment's heartiest  endorsement.  As- 
sistant-Secretary Crowell  predicts 
that  the  unification  of  the  seven 
recognized  war  relief  organizations 
for  the  war  work  campaign  "will 
not  only  simplify  the  raising  of 
necessary  funds  for  the  military 
welfare  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
it  will  also  promote  closer  coopera- 
tion among  all  men  of  high  ideals, 
and  increase  civilian  goodwill — 
benefits  which  will  outlast  the 
war." 

Secretary  Daniels,  in  his  en- 
dorsement of  the  plan,  likewise, 
emphasizes  the   importance  of   the 
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"wonderful  consolidation  of  interest  and  better  understanding 
between  all  creeds  and  classes  at  home,  now  engaged  in  a 
worthy  effort  to  help  our  fighters."  He  predicts  "a  great 
success  for  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  and  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  future  for  the  Republic  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  its  ideals  in  consequence  of  this  unification." 

Secretary  Redfield  is  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  work  of 
these  agencies  although  not  military  is  yet  a  vital  force  in 
military  success. 

Secretary  Wilson  in  the  course  of  the  week  will  issue  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  workers  of  America.  He  considers  the 
appeal  to  be  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  us  at  home.  "Over- 
seas, under  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  battlefields,  our  boys  have 
forgotten  their  differences.  Catholic  and  Jew  and  Protestant, 
they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  casting  aside  everything  but 
their  single  purpose.  We  have  now  our  chance  to  show  that 
we,  too,  have  learned  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  great  war — 
that  as  they  have  learned  to  fight,  so  we  have  learned  to  live 
and  work  together,  forgetting  our  differences  in  the  greatness 
of  our  common  task." 

Remarkable  endorsements  of  the  campaign,  obviously  ex- 
pressing sincere  convictions,  have  come  from  all  sorts  of  high 
officials  of  government  and  military  authorities  in  the  allied 
countries.  That  from  King  Victor  Emmanuel  addressed  to 
E.  C.  Carter,  director  of  the  overseas  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  is 
typical  of  their  spirit:  "To  offer  something  to  the  soldier  at 
War  facing  the  enemy  is  not  only  a  brotherly  thought  of  gra- 
ciousness  and  kindness,  but  also  a  powerful  means  to  keep 
their  minds  in  all  hours  vigilant,  prompt  and  courageous.  To 
have  given  this  institution  so  great  a  development  is  worthy 
of  the  American  people,  who  thus  illustrate  again  that  in  their 
genius  a  sense  of  the  ideal  allies  itself  admirably  with  an  essen- 
tially practical  mind." 

The  seven  agencies  ask  in  the  aggregate  for  $170,500,000, 
which  amounts  to  about  one  dollar  per  week  per  man  for 
"cheer  and  comfort."  This  assumes  an  army  and  navy  of 
over  three  million  men  and  a  year's  activities.  The  budget 
estimates  and  percentages  are  as  follows: 

National    War    Work    Council    of    the 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  $100,000,000 — 58.65  per  cent 
War    Work    Council    of    the    National 

Board      of      the      Young      Women's 

Christian  Associations   15,000,000 —  8.80  per  cent 

National        Catholic       War        Council 

(Knights  of   Columbus)    30,000,000 — 17.60  per  cent 

Jewish  Welfare  Board   3,500,000 —  2.05  per  cent 

War  Camp   Community   Service 15,000,000 —  8.80  per  cent 

American  Library  Association 3,500,000 —  2.05  per  cent 

Salvation   Army    3,500,000 —  2.05  per  cent 

As  the  agreement  among  these  cooperating  agencies,  adopted 
on  September  4,  is  a  landmark  in  such  pooling  of  financial 
appeals,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  cite  its  principal  provisions: 

There  is  to  be  a  joint  campaign,  i.  e.,  through  consolidated  com- 
mittees rather  than  seven  separate  campaigns  in  the  same  week. 
It  is  to  be  called  the   United   War  Work   Campaign. 

Each  society  is  to  adopt  the  joint  pledge  card. 

Moneys  collected  in  the  several,  states  are  to  be  paid  to  the  national 
treasurer  for  proper  distribution  among  the  societies. 

All  funds  received  are  to  be  divided  in  such  proportion  as  the 
total  budget  of  each  organization  bears  to  the  sum  total  of  the  com- 
bined budgets. 

Specified  or  restricted  subscriptions  are  not  to  be  asked  for,  but 
if  received  are  to  be  credited  to  the  particular  association,  such 
amount  to  be  a  part  of  the  total  and  not  an  addition  to  it. 

Expenses  of  the  joint  work  in  the  drive  are  to  be  paid  on  a  pro 
rata  basis. 

A  committee   is   appointed    to   handle   "any   arrangements 


which  have  to  be  dealt  with  jointly,  to  settle  questions  which 
may  arise  among  the  seven  participating  organizations,"  and, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  discuss  and  adjust 
matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  several  organizations  which 
might  involve  duplication  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
effort  at  home  and  abroad.  This  committee  is  constituted  as 
follows : 

George  W.  Perkins  and  John  R.  Mott  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mrs. 
Henry  P.  Davison  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  John  G.  Agar  and  James 
J.  Phelan  for  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  (Knights  of 
Columbus);  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  for  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board; 
Myron  T.  Herrick  for  the  War  Camp  Community  Service;  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  for  the  American  Library  Association;  George  Gordon 
Battle  for  the  Salvation  Army;  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  great  union  drive  for  New  York  city,  and  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge  as  treasurer  ex-officio,  acting  together  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  of  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  of  the  War  Department,  or  their  alternates. 


The  War 
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SIX  of  the  agencies  which  take  part 
in  the  united  campaign  work  in  the 
camps  and  training  stations,  with 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  post  or  over- 
seas. One  of  them,  officially  known 
as  the  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice, theoretically  does  not  enter  the 
camps  at  all  but  undertakes  to  "sur- 
round the  camps  with  hospitality." 
It  is  outside  the  camps,  Joseph 
Lee  says,  that  the  greatest  dangers 
exist  and  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  exercising  a  beneficial  influence 
are  found. 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  Secretary 
Baker  sent  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  as  a  special  agent  of  the  War 
Department  to  investigate  conditions  in  communities  on  the 
Mexican  border,  where  our  troops  were  stationed.  Mr.  Fos- 
dick found  five  thousand  soldiers  encamped  at  Columbus,  N. 
M.,  with  "absolutely  nothing  in  the  town  that  could  in  any 
way  amuse  them.  There  were  no  moving  picture  shows;  no 
places  where  they  could  write  letters;  no  library  facilities  of 
any  kind ;  no  home  to  which  they  could  go — absolutely  nothing 
at  all  except  a  very  well-run  red-light  district,  and  a  few  sa- 
loons." 

This  investigation  convinced  the  government  that  there  was 
a  war  camp  community  problem. 

The  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Baker  in  April,  1917. 
The  Navy  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activ- 
ities was  established  by  Secretary  Daniels  three  months  later. 
Mr.  Fosdick  became  chairman  of  both. 

These  commissions  called  on  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the  com- 
munities outside  and  adjoining  the  camps. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  was  asked  to  coordinate 
into  a  definite  and  ordered  program  the  resources  of  the  war 
camp  community,  to  supplement  these  resources  with  others 
from  the  folks  back  home,  and  to  temper  the  whole  into  a 
wholesome  nation-wide  movement  for  hospitality,  keyed  to 
harmonize  with  the  training  camp  program  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
through  years  of  experience,  had  been  helping  civilian  com- 
munities do  just  this  sort  of  thing  for  themselves.  It  had  only 
to  get  these  communities — together  with  those  designated  by 
military  and  naval  necessity — to  do  those  things  for  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  which  they  were  doing  for  themselves.  It 
sent   its  own  trained  community  organizers  into  these  war 
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camp  communities.  Within  a  month  it  had  the  United  States 
covered  with  a  network  of  local  committees,  each  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  military  or  naval  training  station.  By  the  end  of 
May,  1917,  War  Camp  Community  Service  had  become  "an 
integral  part  of  the  system  established  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  the 
soldiers  in  its  camps  and  naval  stations." 

There  are  312  camp  communities  in  the  United  States 
in  which  the  usual  activities  of  the  service  will  be  carried  on. 
For  this  the  budget  demands  $12,529,000;  and  an  additional 
$1,256,000  is  desired  for  special  facilities  and  activities  for 
colored  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  service  needs  in  addition, 
$510,000  for  special  housing  facilities  for  enlisted  men  on 
leave  and  $704,980  for  national  administration  including  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  raising  the  war  fund. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  attacks  the  problem  of 
serving  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  the  marine  from  five  angles. 
It  gives  to  community  service  the  widest  possible  interpreta- 
tion. First,  it  extends  community  service  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Further,  it  fosters  community  hospitality  and 
community  recreation.  Its  administrative  tool  is  community 
organization,  and  its  by-product,  community  betterment. 

1.  Community  service.  If  War  Camp  Community  Service  did  noth- 
ing else  but  act  as  information  bureau  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  civilian  friends,  it  would  be  performing  a  useful  task.  War  Camp 
Community  Service  has  issued  a  million  or  more  booklets  describing 
the  important  places  near  America's  military  and  naval  training 
stations.  It  maintains  hotels,  lodging  houses,  and  cafeterias  for 
men  in   uniform. 

2.  Community  hospitality.  War  Camp  Community  Service  main- 
tains hundreds  of  clubs  where  a  man's  uniform  is  the  only  pass 
necessary.  It  operates  community  houses  and  social  centers,  and 
plans  dances,  suppers,  banquets,  excursions  and  sight-seeing  trips. 
Under  the  supervision  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  "Take- 
a-soldier-or-sailor-home-to-dinner"  movement  has  become  national. 

3.  Community  recreation.  In  war  camp  communities,  War  Camp 
Community  Service  fosters  athletics  of  all  sorts,  diversified  enter- 
tainments, pageant  festivals,  parties,  picnics,  concerts,  and  whole- 
some commercial   amusements   at  reduced   prices. 

4.  Community  organization.  To  provide  the  men  in  training 
with  the  right  kind  of  leisure  recreation,  the  resources  of  clubs, 
fraternal  bodies,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  churches 
and  similar  organizations  are  mobilized  by  War  Camp  Community 
Service. 

It  coordinates  the  war  camp  towns'  social,  religious,  and  political 
life  and,  by  so  doing,  compounds  the  service  of  each  to  the  enlisted 
man. 

5.  Community  betterment.  War  Camp  Community  Service  means 
community  betterment.  A  town  cannot  attempt  to  become  a  good 
home  town  to  a  large  crowd  of  transients  from  all  manner  of  places 
without  reaping  a  mutual  advantage. 


Young 

Men's 

Christian 

Association 


MOST    important    of     the    seven 
agencies,    both    in    the    extent    and 


variety  of  its  activities  and  in  their 
geographical  distribution,  is  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  The  biggest  single  item 
of  its  service  is  the  post  exchange, 
or  canteen,  established  practically 
iii  every  place  where  there  are  sol- 

¥diers.  There  are  now  over  six  hun- 
dred of  these  post  exchanges  in  the 
army  abroad. 
The  second  big  task  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  France  is  the  en- 
tertainment of  American  soldiers. 
Winthrop  Ames,  organizer  of  the 
Little  Theater  in  New  York,  is  in  charge  of  theatrical  per- 
formances. With  250  available  entertainers,  he  is  able  to 
guarantee  one  performance  in  every  hut  each  week.     A  plan 


of  self-entertainment  by  the  soldiers,  or  "stunt  nights,"  is 
being  carried  out  with  success.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movies  amuse 
from  700,000  to  1,000,000  spectators  every  week.  At  the 
front  line  trenches  small  portable  projectors  are  used. 

Another  of  the  manifold  channels  through  which  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  serves  the  enlisted  man  is  the  making  of  remit- 
tances to  relatives,  friends  and  creditors  in  this  country.  In 
six  months,  $3,000,000  was  sent  in  this  way  free  of  charge, 
stationery  and  postage  being  supplied  by  the  association. 

Still  another  of  the  great  services  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  its 
educational  and  relief  work  for  prisoners  of  war.  Prior  to 
our  entering  the  war,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  organized  work 
for  prisoners  in  all  the  belligerent  countries,  and  through 
neutral  agencies  like  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Danish  Red  Cross,  it  still  reaches  out  to  them  a  cheering 
and  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  fourteen  months  to  September  1,  1918,  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  shipped  abroad  supplies  valued  at  more  than 
eleven  million  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  large  quantities  pur- 
chased in  France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  expenditure  was  for  tob.acco,  more  than  half 
of  this  in  the  form  of  cigarets.  In  one  recent  shipment  there 
were  3,061  cases  of  athletic  goods,  worth  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  Sugar  and  flour  have  been  sent  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  is  reported  that  of  eight  factories  taken  over  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  three  are  used  in  making  chocolate, 
the  others  for  biscuits  and  cookies. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  that  de- 
veloped for  the  French  army,  called  the  Foyer  du  Soldat. 
High  French  officers,  from  Foch  and  Petain  down,  give  un- 
stinted praise  to  the  foyers.  The  foyer  provides  less  of  active 
entertainment  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut,  and  the  canteens 
are  of  the  simplest  type,  carrying  only  a  few  staples  to  sup- 
ply the  modest  needs  of  the  poilu.  A  library  of  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred French  books  is  supplied  to  each  foyer,  and  cinema 
films. 

At  home  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  organized  for  administrative 
purposes  in  six  departments,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
War  Department.  Of  these  the  Southeastern  Department 
has  the  greatest  number  of  troops.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
past  year  the  attendance  at  the  physical  activities  of  this  de- 
partment alone  has  been  more  than  three  and  a  half  million, 
and  that  nearly  as  many  have  attended  the  16,468  religious 
meetings  which  have  been  held.  Attendance  at  the  motion- 
picture  performances  has  exceeded  four  and  a  half  million 
More  than  thirty-twTo  million  letters  have  been  written  on 
stationery  furnished  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chief  responsibility  for  educational  work  in  the  army  de- 
volves upon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Already  a  weekly  attendance 
on  the  educational  courses  of  200,000  men  is  reported,  per- 
haps the  largest  project  for  adult  education  ever  attempted. 
Courses  in  French  and  on  war  issues  are  the  most  popular.  To 
meet  the  illiteracy  revealed  by  the  selective  service  among 
young  men  of  military  age,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  conducting 
English  classes  for  30,000  illiterates,  as  well  as  for  40,000 
foreign-born  soldiers.  Important  as  the  educational  work  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  has  already  become,  it  may 
reach  even  greater  dimensions  and  occupy  an  even  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  life  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  period 
of  demobilization  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  unpaid  service  which 
has  been  available,  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  supplies 
in  the  post  exchanges,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  educational,  recreational  and  religious  ac- 
tivities for  which   it   is  responsible. 
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NEVER  before  in  warfare  have 
women  played  so  active  a  part  in 
reinforcing  the  fighting  men  and  in 
relieving  men  from  other  work  that 
they  may  fight.  Thus  the  field  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  war  work  is  a  great  one, 
and  one  which  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
fully  occupied.  In  America  the  as- 
sociation's most  striking  welfare 
project  has  been  the  establishment  of 
hostess  houses  in  all  training  camps, 
where  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
may  receive  their  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  or  sweethearts.  These  hostess 
houses  do  much  to  elevate  the  plane  of  a  training  camp  and 
to  dispel  the  homesickness  which  causes  desertions  and  lowers 
morale. 

In  the  war  zone  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  provides  social  workers, 
recreation  leaders,  physical  directors  and  cafeteria  managers 
for  the  thousands  of  American  women  nurses,  signal  corps 
workers  and  other  English  speaking  women  employed  with 
the  American  forces,  and  for  French  women  employed  in 
munition  factories,  war  offices,  stores  and  factories.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintains  centers  and  restaurants  for  these 
American  women  overseas  and  carries  on  many  activities  in 
support  of  the  government. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  his  appreciative  account  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  October  Review  of  Reviews,  dwells  upon 
another  phase  of  their  work  which  we  may  hope  to  see  further 
developed  with  the  new  resources  to  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal from  the  United  War  Work  campaign.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
says: 

Not  only  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ministering  in  hostess  houses  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  men  in  uniform,  but  it  is  also  helping  them 
and  the  nation  through  the  service  which  it  is  rendering  to  the 
women  workers  in  munition  factories,  in  laundries  connected  with 
the  camps,  and  in  other  forms  of  war  service.  In  some  instances 
the  association  is  erecting  houses  in  which  these  young  women  can 
live  normal  and  wholesome  lives.  In  others  it  is  putting  up  recrea- 
tion  buildings   and    supervising   the   houses  where   the  women    live. 

Social  morality  work  among  the  girls  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  communities  adjacent  to  training  camps,  is  being  developed 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  association  maintains  a 
large  corps  of  lecturers  who  are  selected  because  of  their  ability 
to  present  clearly  and  normally  the  facts  which  every  girl  needs 
to  know  in  order  to  fortify  her  against  temptation  and  inspire  her 
to  noble  living.  Many  a  girl  who  is  light-headed  and  foolish  is 
being  helped  to  do  her  part  in  winning  the  war  by  maintaining 
high  moral  and  physical  standards  for  herself  and  her  companions. 
The  Girls'  Patriotic  League  is  one  of  the  means  which  the  associa- 
tion has  used  to  promote  this  work.  It  is  not  an  organization,  but 
rather  an  idea,  a  plan  of  service  which  may  be  adopted  by  any 
organization. 

As  illustrative  of  the  need  of  work  of  this  kind,  the  following 
story  is  told  of  a  man  in  uniform  approaching  New  York  on  a  ferry 
from  Jersey  City,  who  said  to  a  girl  standing  nearby,  "Hello  Cutey, 
where  are  you  going?"  Then,  noticing  the  little  badge  which  she 
wore,  he  asked  what  it  signified. 

The  girl  answered,  "That  indicates  my  membership  in  the  Patriotic 
League." 

"And  what  kind  of  an  organization  may  that  be?"  inquired  the 
soldier. 

To  which  the  girl  replied,  "The  Patriotic  League  is  a  society  which 
we  girls  have  gotten  up  to  make  New  York  safe  for  men  like  you." 

In  France  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  responded  to  calls  which  have  come 
to  it  from  various  quarters  to  establish  community  centers  for  women 
and  girls.  Nineteen  such  centers  have  been  built  up  for  American 
women  and  nine  for  French  women.  Requests  for  the  development 
of  work  among  the  munition  workers  are  being  considered  as  rapidly 
as  funds  and  workers  can  be   secured. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  asks  for  $15,000,000. 


The 
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Welfare 

Board 


THERE  are  probably  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  Jews  in  the 
American  army  and  navy.  In  or- 
der to  meet  their  special  religious, 
educational  and  recreational  needs, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  was 
created  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and 
this  board  is  officially  recognized  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  K.  of  C.  as  the  only  Jew- 
ish agency  authorized  to  do  welfare 
work  in  the  camps  and  camp  com- 
munities. The  cordial  relations 
which  it  bears  to  the  coordinate 
morale-making  agencies  is  indicated 

by  the  statement  of  John  R.  Mott,  general  secretary  of  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.: 

The  most  distinctive  vital  function  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
is  the  safeguarding  and  developing  of  the  religious  life  and  convic- 
tion of  your  men.  This  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  organization 
or  worker.  It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance,  and  fully  justifies 
you  in  developing  and  carrying  out  a  program  to  make  it  possible. 

The  board  does  not  encourage  segregation  in  the  camps. 
Its  aim  is  rather  to  help  the  Jewish  boys  to  adjust  themselves, 
to  understand  and  sympathize  with  their  Gentile  brothers  in 
arms,  and  to  be  in  turn  understood  by  them.  It  does  its 
work  in  camp — 

By  sending  trained  workers  to  camps,  cantonments,  forts  and  naval 
training  stations  to  provide  for  the  recreational  and  spiritual  needs 
of  all  men  in  uniform; 

By  erecting  for  their  welfare,  buildings  in  camps  with  rest  and 
writing  rooms,  libraries  with  English,  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, victrolas,  pianos  and  auditorium; 

By  conducting  religious  services  on  Friday  evenings,  on  all  holi- 
days and  on  special  occasions,  with  the  aid  of  the  visiting  and  resi- 
dent rabbis ; 

By  having  its  representatives  distribute  among  the  boys  various 
articles    for    religious   purposes; 

By  having  its  representatives  perform  a  variety  of  personal  service 
for  them,  such  as  visiting  them  in  hospital,  guardhouse,  or  barracks. 

By  arranging  classes  in  English,  history,  Hebrew,  Bible,  current 
events,  etc. ; 

By  sending  prominent  rabbis,  directors,  social  workers,  profes- 
sional  and   laymen  to  deliver  lectures; 

By  arranging  special  concerts,  theatricals,  minstrel  shows,  moving 
pictures,  patriotic  celebrations,  etc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
welfare  agencies. 

For  its  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  branch  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  in  over  150  cities,  which 

Have  established  community  centers  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  containing  rest,  reading  and  billiard  and 
lodging  rooms; 

Arrange  send-offs  to  draftees  in  their  towns; 

Collect  and  distribute  gifts  among  the  boys; 

Provide  entertainments  for  visiting  soldiers  and 
sailors ; 

Obtain  dinner  invitations  for  uniformed  men  on 
leave  ; 

Perform  a  variety  of  personal  services,  such  as 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  parents  and  relatives, 
and  any  other  personal  service  that  is  required. 

The  quota  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  the  combined 
budget  of  the  seven  organizations  for  the  coming  year  is 
$3,500,000. 
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THE  National  Catholic  War 
Council  was  formed  to  coordinate, 
unify  and  put  in  operation  all  Cath- 
olic war  activities  and  to  put  all 
Catholics  in  touch  with  nays  of 
aiding  the  government  to  win  the 
war.  It  designated  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  a  fraternal  society  with 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
members  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  body  representing  the  church  in 
the  recreational  welfare  of  our  sol- 
diers in  camps. 

Even  if  it  had  desired,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  could  not  have  divested  itself 
of  its  evangelical  and  Protestant  character.  However  broad 
and  sincere  its  hospitality,  however  latitudinarian  its  selection 
of  personnel,  it  could  not  possibly  furnish  a  congenial  religious 
atmosphere  to  good  Catholics  and  orthodox  Jews.  The  fact 
that  Jews  and  other  non-Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
Catholics,  who  constitute  the  largest  body  of  Christians,  on 
the  other,  do  not  participate  in  its  direction  and  control,  is 
ample  explanation  of  the  feeling  that  to  round  out  a  genuine- 
ly national  program  of  cheer  and  comfort,  wholehearted  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  other  agencies  was  essential.  That 
one-third  of  the  army  and  a  larger  part  of  the  navy  are  Cath- 
olics explains  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  War  Council,  with 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  parallel  the  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activities  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  to  furnish  literature,  to  erect  and  maintain 
visitors'  houses,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service. 

The  army  has  its  chaplains,  but  by  no  means  enough  of 
them  to  provide  the  religious  inspiration,  consolation  and  in- 
struction to  which  the  great  armies  and  the  navy  are  entitled, 
and  which,  even  though  in  the  interests  of  morale  alone,  are 
most  earnestly  desired  by  those  who  lead  the  armies.  Church 
and  government  are  separated  by  the  tradition  and  spirit  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  by  the  constitution;  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  Chairman  Fosdick  of  the  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  for  the  solution,  put  into  effect  by  authority 
of  the  government,  under  which  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  the 
great  historic  faiths  at  least  are  provided  with  services  to  their 
liking. 

The  war  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  originally 
intended  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  service  which  was  con- 
ducted for  the  American  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
1916-17.  It  has  indeed  been  an  enlargement.  The  work  on 
the  border  involved  the  expenditure  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars;  instead  of  one  secretary,  there  are  now  over  a  thou- 
sand ;  five  buildings  sufficed  for  that  work,  while  five  hundred 
are  needed  for  this;  that  was  a  matter  of  serving  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  soldiers,  as  compared  with  twenty-five  hundred 
thousand;  of  one  location  as  against  hundreds,  with  different 
countries  to  be  reachrd,  and  men  drawn  from  every  class  of 
society  to  be  served. 

The  work  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  first  general  appeal 
over  eleven  million  dollars  was  raised.  At  present  there  are 
approximately  450  secretaries  and  forty-four  huts  in  the  en- 
campments abroad  and  at  the  front,  distributed  among  all  the 
ports  of  disembarkation  and  at  practically  all  points  where 
American  troops  are  located  in  France.  Club  headquarters 
are  maintained  in  London  and  Paris.  Besides  the  numerous 
well-equipped  buildings  in  France,  huts  are  maintained  at 
strategic  points  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in  train- 


ing there,  and  plans  are  being  put  into  operation  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  to  Italy.  The  knights  have  determined 
to  follow  the  flag  wherever  it  may  lead.  Special  efforts  are 
made  to  reach  the  men  in  battle,  as  this  is  considered  the 
most  effective  kind  of  service.  A  corps  of  thirty  chaplains  is 
maintained  abroad,  accompanying  the  men  from  transport  to 
front-line  trenches. 

At  home  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  grown 
until  it  extends  over  the  entire  country.  Every  camp  has  at 
least  one  building,  many  of  them  two  or  three  or  four.  About 
550  secretaries  are  in  the  service  in  this  country,  and  their 
number,  like  that  of  the  secretaries  abroad,  is  being  augmented 
every  day. 

Knights  of  Columbus  club-houses,  huts  and  tents  every- 
where are  wide  open  to  men  of  all  races  and  creeds.  No 
money  is  accepted  for  the  supplies  distributed  in  the  hospitals, 
in  the  field  or  anywhere  else.  The  budget  for  the  coming 
year  includes  increased  provision  for  personnel  and  material. 
The  amount  needed  is  $30,000,000. 


The 
American 

Library 
Association 


MANY  persons  ask  why  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  needs 
money  for  books,  when  the  people 
gave  so  many  in  response  to  the 
first  appeal.  The  reply  is  con- 
vincing : 


So  far  from  producing  more  books 
than  could  possibly  be  used,  the  appeal 
for  books,  which  has  been  continuous 
and  at  times  intense  for  nearly  a  year, 
has  brought  less  than  three  million 
books.  These  books  are  mostly  fic- 
tion; in  fact,  almost  all  of  them  that 
can  be  used  are  fiction.  The  books 
that  the  soldiers  are  asking  for  and 
that  the  government  is  asking  us  to 
supply  for  them,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  are  technical  books,  scientific  works,  text-books  of 
every  kind,  books  on  history,  books  in  foreign  languages — in  short,  the 
whole  list  of  books  that  can  be  classified  as  educational.  Books  of 
this  kind  taken  from  the  "average  man's  book-shelves"  are  of  little 
value  because  they  are  not  up  to  date.  You  cannot  hand  to  the  sol- 
dier who  wants  the  latest  work  on  automobile  mechanics  a  book  deal- 
ing with  the  four-cylinder  cars  of  five  years  ago. 

Of  course  there  are  some  standardized  sciences  in  which  the  book 
issued  ten  or  fifteen  or  even  fifty  years  ago  is  as  valuable  as  the  most 
recent  one,  but  there  are  very  few  sciences,  and  none  of  the  arts,  in 
which  the  old  book  is  of  current  value.  Gray's  Anatomy  is  still 
standard,  although  it  was  first  published  75  years  ago.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  and  the  standard 
works  on  trigonometry  and  higher  algebra  do  not  need  to  be  of  the 
1918  edition.  But  when  we  have  to  provide  a  book  on  the  psychology 
of  color  for  the  use  of  the  camouflage  corps,  it  has  to  be  a  new  book. 
The  chemistry  of  high  explosives  is  a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  get 
books  from  the  "average  man's  book-shelves."  Neither  do  the 
"average  man's  book-shelves"  yield  books  to  meet  such  demands  as 
one  which  one  of  our  librarians  recently  encountered,  from  a  Greek 
soldier  who  wanted  a  book  to  help  him  teach  an  Italian  soldier  how 
to  read  English. 

From  a  southwestern  camp  a  few  days  ago  came  the  report  that 
the  draft  had  brought  in  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  could  not  read 
English,  and  a  demand  for  the  immediate  shipment  of  books  in 
Spanish.  We  supplied  the  demand,  but  of  course  we  had  to  buy  the 
books,  as  we  have  to  buy  the  books  in  Yiddish,  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Chinese,  Arabic 
and  the  other  languages  making  up  the  forty  different  tongues  in  our 
polyglot  army,  for  all  of  which  we  endeavor  to  supply  the  reading 
need.  The  publishers  are  very  generous  in  their  discounts, .some  of 
these  running  as  high  as  50  per  cent;  otherwise  we  could  not,  with 
our  limited  funds,  go  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  go,  for  we  have 
bought,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  nearly  750,000  books  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  been  given  by  the  public.  Many  authors  too 
have  presented  us  with  their  royalties  by  way  of  discount  on  their 
books.  These  technical  books  are  all  more  expensive  than  the  gen- 
eral run  of  fiction.  We  buy  many  books  that  retail  at  $4  and  $5 
each. 

{Continued  on  page  162) 
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(Continued  from  page  159) 
The  most  striking  phenomenon  about  the  United  States  army  and 
navy  is  that  it  is  a  reading  army  as  no  army  ever  was  before,  and 
that  its  members  are  reading  far  less  for  recreation  than  the  average 
citizen  reads — our  fiction  circulation  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  more  than  70  per  cent  in  public  libraries. 

It  takes  money  to  maintain  this  service.  We  have  in  the  service 
hundreds  of  librarians.  Some  have  given  up  large  salaries  to  work 
during  the  war  for  their  bare  expenses,  and  others  have  been  loaned 
by  their  libraries,  which  continue  their  salaries;  but  even  with 
salaries  cut  down  to  the  least  possible  minimum  the  expense  of 
building  and  equipping  libraries  and  library  stations,  of  collecting, 
shipping  and  transporting  books,  of  maintaining  central  offices  and 
distributing  and  dispatch  stations,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  A  single  camp  library,  such  as  the  one  at  Camp  Funston,  for 
example,  has  something  like  200  branches  in  and  around  the  camp. 
There  are  branches  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  other  relief  agency  buildings,  and  there  are  branches  in  the 
wards  of  all  the  hospitals.  There  are  branches  in  barracks  and 
mess-halls.  There  are  branches  in  officers'  quarters — special 
libraries  on  such  things  as  ballistics  and  sanitary  engineering, 
hydrostatics,  meteorology,  applied  geology,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
subjects  on  which  the  modern  soldier  must  be  more  or  less  a 
specialist. 

The  war  budget  for  the  Library  War  Service  is  $3,500,000. 


THE  following  paragraphs  from 
the  pen  of  Evangeline  Booth,  com- 
mander of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
America,  although  in  the  main  an 
appeal  for  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  as  a  whole  rather  than 
a  statistical  or  descriptive  account 
of  the  work  of  the  army  itself  will 
perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  why 
the  Salvation  Army  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  morale-making 
agencies  overseas,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  neither  sells  nor  gives 
away  cigarets  or  tobacco  in  any 
form: 


There  is  one  task,  and  only  one,  for  war  relief  organizations  to 
perform  at  the  battle-front.  It  is  the  task  of  minimizing  in  every 
way  possible  the  hardships  and  sufferings  that  inevitably  befall 
combatants  in  these  hideous  wars.  To  such  a  task  it  is  the  bounden 
and  solemn  duty  of  all  right-thinking  and  loyal  persons,  able  to 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  the  alleviation  of  war's  woes, 
to  dedicate  their  hearts,  their  hands,  their  heads — and  their  lives. 
If  they  cannot  go  that  far,  they  should  never  enter  upon  war-relief 
work,  and  if  they  cannot  organize  themselves  for  the  undertaking 
in  a  mental  sense,  they  will  never  be  fit  for  it  in  a  physical  sense. 

War  relief  that  is  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
armies,  cannot  be  camouflaged.  It  must  be  rooted  in  a  genuine 
determination  to  help,  without  giving  hindrance.  It  can  best  be 
done  by  the  practical  organizations,  qualifying  under  the  rules  of 
common  sense,  as  a  unified  whole.  If  it  was  good  for  the  Allies 
to  weld  their  giant  armies  and  navies  into  one  vast  unit,  and 
place  the  same  under  one  control,  it  is  good  for  the  war  relief  organ- 
izations to  adopt  the  same  policy — for  in  unity,  indeed,  there  is 
strength. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  organization  or  particular  creed 
or  denomination  should  sink  its  individuality  as  in  a  great  melting 
pot  for  such  unified  service,  for  that  but  weakens  the  definite  anchor 
lines  which  in  some  instances  have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to 
fashion  and  weld  into  shape.  Such  a  course  would  be  a  mistaken 
one.  But  I  do  mean  that  there  should  be  a  concert  of  action;  a 
unison  of  spirit  and  intent;  a  coordination  in  plans  for  service; 
and  in  consequence,  a  more  highly  intelligent  effort  to  reach  the 
point  of  saturation  in  the  work  to  be  done.  Such  a  point  can  never 
be  reached — will  never  be  reached,  for  the  task  is  too  great.  But 
that  very  fact  proves,  to  my  mind,  that  the  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  such   a  goal. 

When  the  armies  of  the  Allies  were  placed  under  General  Foch 
and  the  strategy  of  war  was  left,  so  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned, 


to  a  single  war  council,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  erase  the 
marks  of  identity  from  any  unit.  French  soldiers  remained  just 
as  French  as  ever  they  had  been.  The  British  Tommies  are  still 
their  old  selves.  The  Americans,  assuredly,  forfeited  none  of  their 
individuality  as  the  most  marvelous  fighting  machine,  put  together 
as  if  over  night,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet,  they  became  of  a 
sudden  cogs  in  a  vast  machine.  They  toiled  and  struggled  for  a 
common  purpose.  And  when  General  Foch  finally  was  cloaked 
with  the  authority  and  power  which  enabled  him  to  direct  the 
forces  of  righteousness,  each  contingent  in  its  place  and  without 
duplication  or  confusion — that  instant  Germany  was  beaten!  What 
has  followed  constitutes  the  details  of  humbling  the  wrongdoers  to 
the  dust;  but  when  coordination  swept  through  the  forces  of  the 
Allies,   Germany  no   longer   had   a  chance   to  win. 

So  with  war  relief.  Individuality  must  not  be  sacrificed,  for 
that  is  the  wellspring  from  which  proceeds  the  pure  and  sustaining 
waters  that,  ever  refreshing  to  the  varying  elements,  rush  on  to 
form  the  great  and  irresistible  river  of  succor  and  rescue.  We 
must  preserve  our  sacred  traditions,  and  encourage  and  expand  all 
those  things  which  brought  us  down  the  pages  of  history  to  be  the 
forces  for  good  that  we  are  today.  We  must  not  confound  our 
sources  of  origin.  We  must  not  do  a  thing  which  spells  "bigotry" 
or  "intolerance"  while  still  depending  upon  the  lasting  foundation 
rock  of  "liberty"  and  "equal  right."  Never  apart  in  our  righteous- 
ness, we  must  think  as  one,  strike  as  one,  suffer  as  one,  and  rejoice  as 
one — if  we  are  going  to  be  worth  anything  at  all  to  the  soldier  and 
to  the  sailor,  in  his  extremity. 

I  think  it  perfectly  marvelous  that  the  glorious  Catholic  church 
which,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  has  been  such  a  potent 
influence  for  good,  should,  without  standing  on  ceremony  or  losing 
any  time  over  red-tape,  gear  in  with  swift  precision,  and  open 
heart  and  hand  with  the  equally  beloved  Protestant  church,  which 
was  eager  as  well  to  do  its  full  share  for  humanity.  Then  the 
Jews,  with  their  inspiring  history  and  beautiful  faith,  coming  into 
the  mesh  with  both  these  tremendous  forces  for  uplift,  constitute  a 
page   in   history   of   man   that  will    be    radiant   evermore. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  of  all  of  them — and  yet  is  of  none  of 
them.  Without  creed  and  wholly  non-sectarian,  it  was  entirely 
natural  for  the  organization  I  have  the  honor  to  command  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  with  its  millions  of  officers  and  members 
is  deep-rooted  in  sixty-one  countries  on  this  earth,  to  fit  into  place 
and  begin,  in  its  own  sphere,  to  do  its  humble  part. 

I  am  thankful  to  have  been  permitted  to  live  in  an  era  that 
could  witness  this  unselfish  and  sensible  amalgamation  of  all  sects 
and  creeds  and  religions  and  interests,  with  every  face  turned 
toward  God  and  the  light,  forgetful  of  self,  of  ambition,  of  prefer- 
ences, of  lines  of  prejudice  and  of  the  hateful  misunderstandings 
of  history. 

Thus  unified,  the  seven  recognized  war  relief  bodies  can  do 
their  work  with  a  seven-fold  precision,  effectiveness  and  success. 
We  have  no  right  in  this  matter  to  consider  the  interests  of  any  one 
but  the  fighter.  If  we  are  not  to  serve  him,  and  serve  him  intel- 
ligently and  with  practical  expediency,  then  we  have  no  excuse  for 
injecting  ourselves  into  a  war  situation  at  all. 

There  is  more  to  be  done  at  the  front,  when  it  comes  to  helping 
our  troops  to  win  the  war,  than  we  can  ever  do.  We  owe  it  to 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  to  cast  aside  and  behind  us 
all  thought  of  divisional  lines;  of  imaginary  boundaries  and  bar- 
riers of  ambition  and  of  prejudice.  It  behooves  us  to  dig  right  in 
and  do  the  things  that  will  best  serve  the  fighters,  all  within  military 
regulations  and  upon  a  common-sense  basis;  and  to  stay  there, 
toiling  and  suffering  with  the  troops,  until  the  end.  Nobody  should 
get  any  credit — which  means  that  everybody  should  get  it.  It  is 
one  cause,  one  war,  one  issue — and  there  must  be  one  result  To 
that  end,  there  can  be  but  one  system  of  war  relief,  if  we  are  to 
reason  like  patriots,  and  go  in  to  see  it  through  like  Trojans  and 
Spartans. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  in  this  situation  because  it  has  been 
fighting  evil  since  the  day  the  organization  was  founded,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  It  is  in  it  because  its  duty  calls  it  wherever 
there  is  a  human  suffering  to  relieve.  It  has  furnished  now  over 
100,000  actual  fighters  for  the  Allies  in  the  trenches,  and  has  but 
a  small  force  back  of  the  red  line  which  marks  the  shifting  edges 
of  contact — 1,200  uniformed  workers.  But  each  and  all  will  be 
proud  to  lay  down  their  lives  if  that  is  necessary — which  is,  as  we 
see  it,  the  spirit  of  service. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  seven  great  war  relief  organizations  our 
President  has  commissioned  to  do  this  big  thing — the  spirit  to  stick 
alongside  of  the  boys  sent  to  do  the  battling  and  help  them  mater- 
ially and  spiritually  to  withstand  the  greatest  ordeal  in  the  world's 
history — to  overcome  the  greatest  monster  of  evil  that  has  ever 
reared  its  head.  We  seven  will  do  the  job,  Mothers  and  Fathers! 
Trust  us!     Help  us!     We  are  seven — we  are  one! 


C092920: 


CELEBRATING  THE  FALL  OF 
AUSTRIA 

THE  great  celebrations  in  Rome  and 
throughout  Italy  have  had  their 
smaller  counterparts  in  New  York's 
Little  Italy  and  probably  wherever 
Italians  live  in  numbers.  Not  the  least 
interesting  aspect  was  a  joyous  spon- 
taneity in  contrast  to  the  worked-up  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  our  American  war 
occasions.  Italy  had  won  her  war;  that 
was  occasion  indeed  for  rejoicing  among 
a  light-hearted  people  whose  sons  have 
fought  in  two  armies  and  who,  only  a 
fortnight  ago,  had  held  high  revel  with 
the  green-clad  soldiers  of  Italy,  Ber- 
seghlieri  and  Alpini,  who  had  come  over 
to  help  with  the  Liberty  loan. 

In  New  York,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference of  time,  the  police  sirens  were 
let  loose  at  the  very  hour  the  Austrian 
armistice  went  into  effect — 3  o'clock  of 
Monday  afternoon.  Other  whistles 
joined  in,  bells  rang  in  all  the  churches, 
election-night  horns  were  ready  at  hand. 
The  streets  in  the  Italian  districts  were 
instantly  swarming  with  people.  Chil- 
dren danced  and  sang,  men  and  women 
embraced,  flags  were  waved  and  tears 
streamed  down  the  faces  of  the  mothers 
of  soldiers.  American  and  Italian 
flags  were  everywhere  hung  out  be- 
fore the  mayor's  suggestion  of  the 
joint  decoration  had  even  reached 
the  newspapers. 

American  colonies  of  the  subject 
races  of  the  late  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  were  less  demonstrative,  but 
their  solid  stake  in  the  Austrian 
peace — the  creation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Mid-European  Union  (see 
the  Survey  for  November  2,  p. 
115),  was  marked  by  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Plaza, 
forerunner  of  others  to  be  held 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  a 
great  public  meeting  Friday  even- 
ing. The  Slavs  were  as  sober  as 
John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton.  It  was  the 
Italians  who  threw  up  their  hats 
and  embraced  all  comers  of  both 
sexes — and    then    marched    off    the 


next  morning  to  vote  in  the  American 
election,  again  regardless  of  sex. 

That  the  fall  of  Austria  is  not  solely 
due  to  the  military  defeat,  appears  from 
the  liberal  Austrian  press,  where  the 
effect  of  the  political  and  diplomatic 
offensive  of  the  Allies  has  long  been 
much  in  evidence.  Thus  the  Vienna 
Arbeiter  Zeitung  recently  wrote: 

England  and  France  now  have  their  suc- 
cesses and  these  have  begun  to  create  the 
intoxication  peculiar  to  victory.  And  yet, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  speakers  for  all 
parties  have  named  as  the  most  important  of 
all  war  aims  the  league  of  nations  which 
shall  unite  all  nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  In  the  hour  of  victory,  the  Times 
even  declares  that  in  the  coming  parlia- 
mentary elections  the  demand  for  a  league 
of  nations  will  be  the  first  plank  in  every 
platform. 

Count  Julius  Andrassy,  ex-minister, 
was  reported  by  the  Neue  Freie  Zeitung 
on  September  17  as  saying  about  the 
Allied  political  offensive: 

I  know  that  here  people  are  accustomed 
to  look  on  these  hackneyed  battle  cries  (war 
against  war,  etc.)  as  hypocritical.  But  that 
is  a  mistake.  They  are  very  widely  and 
quite  honestly  believed  in;  to  shatter  this 
belief  would  be  to  stop  up  one  of  the  sources 
that    prolong    this    war. 

Kir  by  in  New  York  World 
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COMING   THROUGH 


BRITISH  LABOR  BEHIND  THE 
PRESIDENT 

OW  has  British  labor  rung  to  the 
great  developments  on  the  western 
front?  What  part  does  it  hope  labor 
will  play  in  the  final  settlement? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions is  given  in  a  joint  statement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  on 
October  9,  the  date  on  which  President 
Wilson  dispatched  his  "inquiries"  in 
response  to  the  peace  note  of  the  new 
German  chancellor. 

The  British  war  aims  program,  behind 
which  they  banked  allied  Socialist  and 
labor  bodies  back  of  the  entire  western 
front,  was  like  the  President's  own 
program — a  twofold  one:  opposition  to 
German  militarism  in  the  field  coupled 
with  a  moral  and  political  offensive.  So 
we  find  them  backing  his  procedure  in 
both  directions.  At  the  same  time  they 
called  for  a  collective  acceptance  of 
President  Wilson's  terms  (and  first  of 
all,  the  league  of  nations)  by  the  allied 
governments  to  drive  home  the  demo- 
cratic stake  in  the  settlement. 


This  joint  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  the  National  Executive  of 
the  Labour  Party  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  new  peace  offer  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Central  Empires  creates  a 
situation  full  of  possibilities  which  the 
Allied  peoples  and  governments  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  The  German  proposal 
is  made  by  a  government  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  majority  parties 
in  the  Reichstag.  We  are,  therefore,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  offer  is  entitled  to 
receive    reasoned    consideration. 

We  frankly  recognize  that  a  further 
elucidation  of  these  proposals  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  the  military  ef- 
fort of  the  Allies  can  be  checked.  As 
an  essential  preliminary  the  Central 
Powers  must  withdraw  their  armies 
from  all  the  occupied  territory,  and 
give  a  public  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  their  willingness  to  apply  the 
principles  formulated  by  President  Wil- 
son honestly  and  unreservedly  to  every 
question  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  final 
settlement.  Only  by  such  preliminary 
measures,  applying  these  principles,  in 
President     Wilson's     words,     "to     sub- 
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stantive  items  which  must  constitute  the  body 
of  any  final  settlement,"  can  we  have  confi- 
dence in  their  will  to  peace  and  obtain  the 
necessary  guarantees  that  every  issue  raised 
at  the  peace  conference  will  be  discussed  as 
a  matter  of  justice  and  international  right, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  for  bargain  and 
compromise  between  the  several   states. 

At  the  same  time  we  urge  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments to  declare  publicly  and  collectively 
that  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  President 
Wilson's  conditions,  including  the  league  of 
nations,  would  be  the  beginning  of  official 
negotiations  for  a  general  peace.  We  should 
thus  have  a  joint  definition  of  purpose  and 
of  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  peace,  which 
would  make  fruitful  discussion  possible.  We 
hold,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  such  definition  and  agreement  form  an 
essential  preliminary  of  negotiations  between 
the  warring  governments.  We  share  his  view 
that  the  method  of  approach  to  the  final  set- 
tlement cannot  be  that  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  where  the  diplomatists  secretly  carved 
up  the  various  countries  without  reference 
either  to  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants  or  to 
the  will  of  the  nations  for  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  act. 

The  people  have  endured  their  grievous 
sufferings  and  borne  their  heavy  burdens  in 
the  hope  that  the  final  settlement  will  be 
enduring  peace  and  security  for  mankind. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  war  aims  of 
the  organized  workers  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  the  program  of  President  Wilson,  we 
believe  such  a  peace  can  be  erected  upon  a 
foundation  of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. This  principle  must  govern  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  question  of  a  territorial  and 
political  character  dealt  with  at  the  peace 
conference.  To  ignore  it  can  only  result  in 
an  unprincipled  compromise.  Our  genera- 
tion has  been  paying  a  heavy  penalty  because 
this  principle  has  been  violated  or  ignored 
in  the  peace  settlements  that  have  followed 
previous  European  wars.  The  present  world 
struggle  has  resulted  mainly  from  such  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  small  nations  and  of  na- 
tionalities that  have  hitherto  lacked  cohesion 
and  force  to  establish  their  claim  to  live 
under  forms  of  government  of  their  own 
choosing. 

As  representatives  of  the  organized  work- 
ers, we  call  upon  the  government  to  explore 
this  new  avenue  open  to  peace  with  a  single 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  leads  to  the 
new  international  order  and  the  general 
peace  we  can  all  unite  to  cherish  and  protect. 

In  the  matter  of  representation  at  the 
peace  settlement,  the  British  workers 
and  with  them  the  Allied  bodies,  stand 
for  the  demands  originally  put  forward 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1915  and  1916.  This  joint  British 
statement  of  October  9  asks: 

That  the  attention  of  the  government  be 
drawn,  in  connection  with  the  proposals  for 
peace  negotiations,  to  the  request  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  of  September  last,  repeat- 
ing that  made  at  the  previous  Inter-Allied 
Conference  of  February  last: — 

(a)  That  a  direct  official  representative  of 
the  organized  workers  be  included  in 
the  official  delegation  at  the  peace  con- 
ference; and 

(b)  That  a  representative  international  con- 
ference of  labor  and  socialist  organiza- 
tions should  be  held  in  the  same  town 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  peace  con- 
ference, each  nation  being  restricted  to 
four  delegates. 

The  joint  committee  points  out  that  these 
two  requests  are  not  alternatives,  and  that 
the  presence  of  a  representative  of  labor  in 
the  official  delegation  would  be  of  little  avail 
without  the   conference  asked  for,  especially 


in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  need  for 
an  international  agreement  for  the  enforce- 
ment in  all  countries  of  the  legislation  on 
factory  conditions,  a  maximum  eight-hour 
day,  the  prevention  of  "sweating"  and  un- 
healthy trades,  necessary  to  protect  the  work- 
ers against  exploitation  and  oppression,  and 
the  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women  and 
children. 

CHICAGO  "THE  CLEANEST 
CITY" 

THE  all  too  evident  attempts  of  the 
Chicago  city  administration  to 
loosen  if  not  to  lift  the  lid  upon  vice 
have  met  with  a  sudden  and  complete 
reversal.  After  the  death  of  the  "good 
chief  of  police,"  Herman  F.  Schuettler, 
the  acting  chief  and  the  mayor's  parti- 
san Civil  Service  Commission  combined 
to  prefer  technical  charges  against  the 
civilian  second  deputy  superintendent  of 
police,  who  against  many  odds  had  so 
fearlessly  and  effectively  suppressed  vice 
as  to  earn  the  creditable  enmity  of  the 
underworld  and  its  political  protectors. 

To  offset  these  charges,  which  failed 
to  impress  the  community  and  the  press 
as  being  either  relevant  or  substantiated, 
the  law-enforcing  and  other  social  agen- 
cies of  the  city  volunteered  much  testi- 
mony and  many  witnesses  to  defend 
Major  Funkhouser  at  the  civil  service 
trial.  The  commissioners,  however,  ad- 
mitted only  a  part  of  this  evidence,  with 
every  manifestation  of  reluctance  and 
obstruction,  ruling  out  as  irrelevant 
much  of  it  which  bore  directly  on  the 
vice  situation.  The  so-called  trial 
speedily  reached  its  foregone  conclusion 
in  the  dismissal  of  the  deputy,  whose 
reinstatement  is  being  sought  by  able 
counsel  and  public  opinion  at  the  hands 
of  the  courts.  The  under-world  prompt- 
ly came  to  the  surface  at  notorious 
points  where  it  had  long  been  suppressed. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  through  the  Fosdick  com- 
mission by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Army  officers  were  at  once  sent  to  Chi- 
cago to  investigate  and  act.  They  did 
so  by  calling  together  representatives  of 
the  voluntary  social  and  law-enforcing 
agencies  to  get  their  support  and  cooper- 
ation in  whatever  policy  should  be  agreed 
upon,  and  also  by  summoning  a  confer- 
ence of  state,  county  and  city  health  and 
law-enforcing  officials,  including  the 
mayor.  These  fell  into  line  with  alac- 
rity, those  who  had  been  lagging  as 
unanimously  as  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  loyally  active. 

The  conclusion  reached  at  this  coun- 
cil of  officials,  as  announced  by  the  army 
captain,  George  J.  Anderson,  and  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  Fleming, 
reads  as  follows: 

Recent  Chicago  and  Cook  county  conditions 
were  discussed  with  a  view  to  adapting  some 
new  methods  to  the  local  situation  and  also 
to  correlate  various  legal  and  medical  pro- 
visions now  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
After     a    thorough    general     discussion,     in 


which  each  participant  pledged  himself  fully 
and  freely  to  the  limit  of  his  office  in  the 
enforcement  of  vice  and  liquor  regulations, 
certain  specific  pledges  were  given  and  a 
number  of  plans  and  ordinances  to  be  an- 
nounced later  were  agreed  upon. 

We  appeal  to  every  patriotic  citizen  in  Chi- 
cago to  support  the  united  officials  in  their 
efforts  to  make  effective  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  government  war  policies,  to  give 
the  largest  measure  of  support  possible  for 
this  protection  of  the  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  services  in  Chicago  and  all  Illi- 
nois, and  in  general  to  continue  the  program 
for  making  Chicago  the  cleanest  city  in  the 
world. 

The  social  and  law-enforcing  agencies 
on  their  part  authorized  Prof.  George 
H.  Mead,  as  president  of  the  City  Club, 
to  appoint  a  citizens'  committee  to  corre- 
late and  lend  their  efforts  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  policies. 

Supt.  Samuel  P.  Thrasher,  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  rendered  it  the 
following  report  of  the  improvement  in 
conditions  already  attained: 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  officials, 
municipal,  state  and  federal,  have  been  very 
active,  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  ac- 
complished. At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  has  vice  been  under  such  control  as 
now.  These  officials  are  to  be  warmly  com- 
mended. The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  last  week  I  directed  our  investi- 
gators to  check  sixty-eight  places  where  no- 
tices under  the  injunction  law  had  been  sent 
since  June  1,  and  they  report  that  twenty-two 
of  the  tenants  had  moved  and  no  evidence  of 
immoral  conditions  could  be  obtained  in  the 
other  forty-six  places. 

Thus  the  federal  steamroller  has  only 
to  approach  local  situations  to  demons- 
trate how  quickly  and  completely  vice 
conditions  can  be  controlled  not  only, 
but  suppressed  where  officials  honestly 
work  and  earnestly  cooperate  in  ful- 
filling their  function  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  It  would  seem  as 
though  such  object  lessons  could  not 
fail  to  impress  every  self-respecting  com- 
munity with  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
their  self-protection  from  disease  and 
demoralization  and  their  preservation  of 
common  decency  are  dependent  only  up- 
on the  common  honesty  of  their  own 
citizenship,  not  to  say  their  simple  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation. 

HEALTH  FOR  WAR  WORKERS 
ORGANIZED 

BY  a  presidential  order,  all  inspections 
and  investigations  pertaining  to  the 
health  of  war  workers  and  to  plant  sani- 
tation in  establishments  engaged  in  the 
production  of  war  materials  have  been 
delegated  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  In  order  to  meet  the 
responsibility  thus  created,  an  office  of 
Industrial  Sanitation  and  Medicine  has 
been  organized.  It  will  have  district 
offices  and  will  engage  especially  in 
industrial  hygiene,  and  work  with  in- 
dustrial    physicians,     sanatarians,     me- 
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chanical  engineers,  mechanical  engineers 
with  safety  engineering  experience,  il- 
luminating engineers,  ventilating  engi- 
neers, chemical  engineers,  chemists  with 
experience  in  the  production  of  explo- 
sives. 

The  division  will  need  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  specialists  possessed  6*f 
a  good  educational  background  plus 
practical  experience.  The  work  is 
emergency  war  work,  and  is  of  real  im- 
portance in  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions  and  in  speeding  up  production 
of  war  materials.  The  personnel  will  be 
commissioned  in  varying  ranks. 

TO  END  CONTRACT  LABOR  IN 
MARYLAND 

THE  war  seems  to  be  hastening  the 
end  of  private  contract  labor  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  Maryland.  The 
first  important  step  in  getting  rid  of  this 
system,  under  which  prisoners  have  been 
"cuffed-up"  and  otherwise  punished, 
guards  bribed  and  prison  discipline 
undermined,  was  taken  in  1916,  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Maryland 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  and  others, 
the  management  of  the  prisons  was  taken 
from  individual  boards  of  managers  and 
vested  in  a  paid  Board  of  Prison  Con- 
trol. In  the  bill  creating  this  board  was 
a  section  directing  it  to  put  in  force  a 
system  to  supersede  the  system  of  con- 
tract labor,  by  which  the  prisoners 
would  be  enabled  to  earn  money  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The 
board  was,  however,  handicapped  be- 
cause it  inherited  contracts  running 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

Under  sanction  of  the  bill,  however, 
the  board  during  the  summer  of  1917 
began  putting  prisoners  out  on  the  state 
roads  on  a  semi-honor  system.  The  men 
were  picked  men,  and  were  not  dressed 
in  prison  garb,  but  wore  ordinary  labor- 
ers' clothes.  They  were  accompanied 
by  uniformed  guards.  The  roads  com- 
mission paid  two  dollars  a  day  for  the 
men,    whereas    the    private    contractors 


were  never  required  to  pay  more  than 
seventy-five  cents.  The  men  get  fifty 
cents  of  these  two  dollars.  At  first  only 
a  few  men  were  thus  employed,  but  these 
proved  so  satisfactory — being  one-third 
more  efficient  than  free  labor,  according 
to  the  chairman  of  the  roads  commission 
—that  now  there  are  upwards  of  200 
men  so  employed.  At  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1917  a  large  farm 
was  provided  at  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, and  on  this  a  varying  number  of 
men  have  been  employed.  These  men 
also  are  paid  wages  of  fifty  cents. 

During  the  past  summer  a  squad  of 
prisoners  from  the  House  of  Correction 
was  put  to  work  at  Camp  Meade,  one 
of  the  army  cantonments  located  near 
the  prison,  at  wages  of  three  dollars  a 
day.  Within  the  past  two  months 
another  group  of  approximately  forty 
men  have  been  working  for  the  federal 
government  on  the  railroads,  at  wages 
of  forty  cents  an  hour,  or  $4.40  a  day. 

All  this  made  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  on  the  contracts  with 
private  corporations,  and  this  fall  the 
contractors  began  to  take  action.  Two, 
the  Export  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
the  penitentiary,  and  the  Valentine  Com- 
pany, at  the  House  of  Correction,  vol- 
untarily threw  up  their  contracts. 
Another,  the  Jones  Hollow  Ware  Com- 
pany, brought  an  injunction  proceeding 
against  the  Board  of  Prison  Control  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  any  more  men 
from  their  shop  and  to  prevent  the 
State  Roads  Commission  from  drafting 
on  the  board  for  more  men.  A  law 
passed  at  the  1918  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture gave  them  power  so  to  draft.  The 
bill  of  complaint  of  the  Jones  Hollow 
Ware  Company  also  sought  to  have  de- 
clared unconstitutional  this  and  another 
law  passed  by  the  1918  session  of  the 
legislature  removing  from  the  1916 
Board  of  Control  bill  a  clause  saving 
existing  contracts  which  had  been  put 
in  at  the  instance  of  the  contractors. 

This  bill  came  up  for  hearing  on  de- 
murrer by  the  state  on  October  25.  The 
court  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining 
the  demurrer  and  dismissing  the  bill  on 
October  29.  While  the  case  has  been 
appealed,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
contractors  have  a  very  poor  case.  The 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison    Labor    deemed    the    matter    im- 
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portant  enough  to  be  represented  at  the 
trial  by  counsel.  The  case  apparently 
opens  the  way  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
or  fourteen  other  states  in  which  con- 
tract labor  now  prevails  to  do  away  with 
that  system  in  spite  of  the  contracts  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  order 
of  President  Wilson  opening  the  federal 
market  to  prison-made  goods. 

A  COMMUNITY  ADVISER'S 
OUTLOOK 

HOGS  and  crops  no  longer  receive 
the  exclusive  attention  of  farmers' 
institutes  in  Illinois,  nor  is  the  bonus 
system  now  the  accepted  method  used  by 
commercial  clubs  in  this  state  to  secure 
new  industries  for  their  cities.  Such  an 
awakening  of  community  consciousness 
is  taking  place  that  the  farmers  are  mak- 
ing a  place  on  their  programs  for  the 
consideration  of  community  welfare  mat- 
ters, while  the  business  men  "are  finding 
out  that  the  kind  of  factories  worth 
having  are  those  that  cannot  be  bought 
with  bonuses — the  kind  that  look  over 
the  community  to  see  what  living  condi- 
tions are,  and  make  their  decisions  ac- 
cordingly"— are,  in  a  word,  turning 
their  attention  to  matters  of  civic  im- 
provement. This,  as  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  community 
adviser  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
whose  office  is  called  "a  clearing  house 
for  community  problems  and  under- 
takings." 

Professor  Hieronymus  is  convinced 
that  many  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  American  life  may  be  solved  by  the 
development  of  a  unifying  spirit  that 
shall  find  expression  through  the  co- 
ordination "of  groups  that  have  hereto- 
fore worked  independently  and  usually 
antagonistically."  School  fights  and 
church  rivalries,  moral  and  health  con- 
ditions, and  making  the  locality  attrac- 
tive enough  to  hold  its  young  people  are 
among  the  things  demanding  cooperative 
action.  Adequate  provision  for  a  real 
community  center  is  one  means  of  solv- 
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ing  some  of  these  problems,  to  which  an 
increasing  number  of  Illinois  cities, 
towns  and  rural  districts  are  giving  at- 
tention. For  they  are  realizing  that 
"community  improvement  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  spirit  can 
only  come  from  within  the  localities 
themselves ;  they  cannot  be  given  them 
by  someone  outside.  The  people  and  the 
organizations  that  brought  the  condi- 
tions about  are  those  who  must  cure 
them." 

SHARKS     PREYING     ON 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

THE  private  commercial  school  has 
not  ceased  apparently  to  be  a  de- 
educational  force  in  children's  lives.  In- 
deed, that  it  is  something  more  than 
that  is  indicated  by  an  inquiry  just  con- 
cluded in  New  York  city.  Sixty-seven 
private  commercial  schools  were  studied 
by  the  Public  Education  Association,  a 
private  body  which  for  years  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  city's  educational 
facilities. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  association 
purports  to  show  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  elementary  schools  are 
lured  away  each  year  from  continuing 
their  education  through  the  solicitation 
of  these  schools.  "This  is  a  condition," 
the  association  declares,  "which  was  bad 
enough  before  the  war.  It  is  intolerable 
now.  At  a  time  when  the  nation  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  produce  skilled 
and  efficient  workers,  it  is  intolerable 
that  a  system  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
which  annually  dumps  into  the  labor 
market  a  large  army  of  uneducated,  ill- 
equipped  and  unemployable  office 
workers."  [See  Private  Commercial 
Schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
by  Bertha  Stevens.  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Private  Commer- 
cial Schools.  144  pp.  Published  by  the 
Public  Education  Association,  8  West 
40  street,  New  York  city.] 

Forty  of  the  sixty-seven  schools  en- 
rolled 7,000  day  students  and  8,000 
night  students ;  girls  made  up  85  per  cent 
of  the  day  and  60  per  cent  of  the  night 
registration.  The  large  majority  of 
students  were  youngsters  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  graduates  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  instruction  provided 
them  is  declared  to  have  been  generally 
of  a  low  order,  and  was  found  later  to 
have  little  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
outside  business  world — indeed,  nearly 
one-quarter  of  1,641  positions  held 
by  graduates  of  commercial  schools  could 
have  been  held  without  this  training. 
More  than  half  of  1,281  positions  held 
by  workers  trained  in  such  schools  were 
held  less  than  six  months. 

In  a  life  insurance  company  which 
employs  thousands  of  clerical  workers, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  boys  and  more  than  one-third 
of   the  girls'   positions  made   no   use  of 


either  stenographic  or  bookkeeping  train- 
ing. This,  it  is  declared,  is  probably  true 
of  the  majority  of  office  positions 
throughout  the  city,  and  yet  the  private 
commercial  schools  "continue  to  extort 
money  from  thousands  of  children  each 
year  to  give  them  training  which  they 
will  not  need  and  cannot  use." 

The  study  brings  to  light  a  great  deal 
of  alleged  unscrupulous  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  schools  themselves.  Gram- 
mar school  children  are  deluged  with  ad- 
vertising matter  at  graduation  time,  set- 
ting forth  the  folly  of  going  on  into  high 
school  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  taking  a  quick  business  course  with  a 
position  guaranteed  at  the  end.  Solicit- 
ors make  extravagant  promises  which  the 
schools  are  in  no  wise  bound  to  carry 
out.  All  sorts  of  methods  are  resorted  to 
in  order  to  secure  names  of  children. 
Rivalry  between  schools  is  intense  ; 
twelve  schools  were  found  operating  in 
one  district.  The  practice  of  stealing 
agents  and  teachers  from  one  school  by 
another  is  general,  with  resultant  con- 
fusion. 

A  number  of  schools,  after  having  col- 
lected tuition  in  advance,  suddenly  went 
out  of  business.  Any  person  may  open, 
maintain  or  close  a  commercial  school  in 
New  York  city  without  restriction.  No 
credentials  of  any  sort  are  officially  de- 
manded. 

Several  private  commercial  schools, 
some  large  and  some  small,  says  the  re- 
port, are  "clearly  contributing  to  the 
city's  needs" ;  to  these  the  unfavorable 
generalizations  do  not  apply. 

So  much  for  the  indictment.  The  re- 
port concludes  with  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions of  ways  of  dealing  with  the  evil. 
To  make  private  commercial  schools 
safe,  there  is  declared  to  be  need  for  a 
revocable  state  license;  for  compulsory 
registration  with  the  state  department  of 
education ;  for  the  state  to  censor  all  ad- 
vertising matter;  for  an  official  stand- 
ardization of  the  course  of  study,  en- 
trance requirements,  preparation  of 
teachers  and  equipment;  for  requiring 
schools  to  furnish  the  state  evidence  of 
solvency  and  sufficient  capitalization ;  for 
regular  state  inspection  and  an  official 
list  of  schools  which  are  allowed  to  ex- 
ist. 

There  is  urgent  need  also,  says  the  re- 
port, of  popular  propaganda  which  will 
convince  parents  and  children  that  the 
average  eighth-grade  pupil  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  ready  to  study  stenogra- 
phy ;  that  success  in  any  kind  of  office 
work  is  likely  to  depend  upon  a  good 
academic  training;  that  factory  work 
should  not  be  shunned,  since  it  may  be 
both  dignified  and  profitable;  that  the 
public  schools  should  provide  a  brief  vo- 
cational extension  course  for  office  train- 
ing not  including  stenography  and  that 
it  should  be  refused  to  unsuitable  candi- 
dates. 

Lastly,    the    report   recommends   that 


some  recognized  organization,  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Association  of  Commercial  Schools  or 
the  League  of  Business  Opportunities 
for  Women,  should  formulate  a  stand- 
ard higher  than  the  legal  one  and  pub- 
lish a  list  of  schools  that  conform  to  it. 

HOUSING   BUREAUS    AND 
ROOM  REGISTRIES 

A  NATIONAL  committee  of  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  supervision  of 
lodging  and  rooming  houses  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  result  of  a  three  days' 
conference  of  these  agencies  held  in 
New  York  last  week.  The  particular 
purpose  of  that  committee  will  be  to 
work  out  uniform  standards  that  can  be 
made  applicable  everywhere  and  stating 
the  bare  minimum  necessary  for  health, 
comfort  and  decency  that  must  be  main- 
tained under  the  unusual  conditions 
created  in  many  communities  during  the 
war  as  well  as  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions. 

In  spite  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
other  pressure  upon  the  time  of  the  men 
and  women  engaged  in  this  work,  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  with  represent- 
atives from  many  cities,  bureaus  long 
established  to  meet  this  particular  need, 
and  those  only  recently  established  by 
the  Homes  Registration  and  Information 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  Labor. 
James  Ford,  manager  of  that  bureau, 
was  present  throughout  the  conference. 

When  with  the  entry  of  this  country 
into  the  war  the  overcrowding  of  war 
production  centers  took  alarming  pro- 
portions and  there  seemed  no  possibility 
of  providing  accommodation  for  all  the 
new  workers  required  to  carry  on  nec- 
essary industries,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  other 
organizations  started  a  "take  a  roomer" 
campaign,  urging  on  patriotic  grounds 
that  homes  of  every  class  in  these  local- 
ities take  in  lodgers.  This  movement,  it 
was  immediately  realized  by  those 
familiar  with  the  subject,  created  a  new 
danger  to  the  health  and  morals  of  these 
populations  which,  in  the  words  then 
uttered  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary 
of  the  National  Housing  Association, 
"will  bring  about  conditions  that  the 
country  will  not  recover  from  in  twenty- 
five  years." 

Fortunately,  the  housing  organs  of  the 
government  recognized  the  evil  of  un- 
selected  and  unsupervised  housing  of 
single  people  and  took  immediate  steps 
to  set  up  room  registry  bureaus  in  these 
communities  or  to  cooperate  with  them 
if  already  in  existence.  The  conference- 
last  week  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Homes  Registration  Bureau.  Of  course, 
where  there  are  not  enough  homes  and 
available  rooms  to  go  round,  no  amount 
of  care  in  selection  and  supervision  cart 
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provide  the  required  accommodation.  In 
these  cases  the  endeavor  of  the  federal 
service  to  find  rooms  in  nearby  localities 
and  provide  for  transit  facilities  was, 
the  conference  agreed,  about  all  that 
could  be  done  to  tide  over  the  immediate 
emergency. 

The  new  committee  appointed  to  work 
out  a  national  standard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  roomers,  both  men  and  women, 
consists  of  Cornelia  E.  Marshall,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Association  to 
Promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls; 
Robert  A.  Woods,  South  End  House, 
Boston ;  Orin  C.  Baker,  secretary  of  the 
National  Travelers'  Aid  Society;  Mrs. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. ;  Annette  Mann,  secretary  of  the 
Room  Registry  Bureau  of  Cincinnati ; 
Charles  J.  String,  director  of  the  United 
States  Homes  Registration  Service  in 
Philadelphia  ;  Miss  Smith,  director  of  the 
House  Registry  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  Col.  Santyon  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

FOOD  SAVING  SEASONED  TO 
TASTE 

WITH  a  view  to  helping  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Conservation  Campaign 
as  well  as  the  new  Americanization 
movement,  there  has  lately  been  organ- 
ized the  New  York  Jewish  Committee 
on  Food  Education  and  Conservation, 
with  Lee  K.  Frankel  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  as  chair- 
man and  Samuel  Joseph  as  director. 

This  committee  is  to  carry  out  a  num- 
ber of  important  and  necessary  war  ac- 
tivities with  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  federal  Food  Board.  Briefly,  it  pro- 
poses to  interpret  the  message  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  to  carry  out  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  will  acquaint,  particularly  the 
immigrant  housewife,  with  food  values 
and  principles  of  hygienic  family  feed- 
ing. The  committee,  of  over  one  hun- 
dred persons  comprises  representatives 
of  all  the  groups  and  elements  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  New  York  city. 

The  Federal  Food  Board  has  put  at 
the  command  of  the  committee  services 
of  many  kinds ;  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation has  donated  the  services  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Routzahn ;  while  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Dr.  Ettinger,  has 
promised  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
authorities. 

The  movement  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  food  Americanization  of  an  entire 
population,  in  which  all  elements  of  the 
community  are  directly  cooperating,  and 
which  will  respect  the  religious  tradi- 
tions and  sympathetically  view  food 
tastes  and  prejudices,  while  the  effort  is 
made  to  improve  their  food  habits  in  the 
direction  of  a  wise  economy  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  food  values. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
food  problems  of  the  Jewish  population 


and    particularly   of   the   Jewish   house- 
wives. 

A  LOCAL  AUDIENCE  FOR 
THE  HANGMAN 

AFRESH  hint  of  the  doubtful  effi- 
cacy of  capital  punishment  as  a 
measure  for  preventing  crime  is  con- 
tained in  a  law  passed  by  the  recently 
adjourned  legislature  of  Louisiana. 
Heretofore  executions  have  taken  place 
in  Baton  Rouge,  the  state  capital.  Now, 
every  hanging  is  to  take  place  in  the 
parish  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
The  demand  for  this  change  was  due  to 
the  skepticism  which  people  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  crime  are  said  to  have  felt 
that  the  hanging  ever  took  place !  Under 
such  circumstances  the  moral  effect  was, 
of  course,  lost. 

It  was  argued  by  some  persons  in  the 
state  that  this  logic  should  have  induced 
the  legislature  to  order  executions  to  be 
publicly  held,  as  of  old,  "where  two 
roads  meet  and  many  people  pass  by," 
and  even  that  the  bodies  of  the  executed 
should  remain  dangling  for  days  as  a 
warning  to  all  people.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  prescribed  that  each 
execution  should  take  place  in  an  en- 
closed room,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
view  of  all  except  those  in  the  room, 
and  that  these  should  not  be  more  than 
seven  nor  fewer  than  five.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  parcelling  out  of 
hangings  under  the  circumstances  will 
remove  skepticism. 

The  legislature  created  a  commission 
to  study  the  whole  reformatory  and  cor- 
rectional system  of  Louisiana.  This 
commission  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
the    chairman    of    the    State    Board    of 
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SHOP  EABLY  ! 

This  year  the  government  has 
joined  the  Christmas  shop-early 
movement  to-  lessen  the  strain  on 
clerks,  delivery  boys  and  post- 
office  employes 


Affairs,  two  members  of  the  House  and 
one  member  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mission is  to  report  to  the  general  assem- 
bly in  1920  suggestions  for  improving 
the  treatment  of  the  truant,  delinquent 
and  criminally  inclined  youth  of  the 
state. 

A  state  home  for  delinquent  girls  be- 
tween eight  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
was  established  also.  The  location,  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  home  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Courts  are  empowered 
to  commit  girls  to  the  institution  for  in- 
definite sentences.  Another  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  sanitary  con- 
struction, repair  and  maintenance  of 
jails,  prisons,  lockups  and  prison  camps. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  vested 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Although  the  state  constitution  pro- 
vides for  a  state  board  of  charities  and 
correction,  no  appropriations  have  ever 
been  made  for  it.  The  general  assembly 
remedied  this  deficiency  and  also  allowed 
the  salary  of  a  secretary.  A  state  colony 
and  training  school  for  the  feebleminded 
was  established.  This  is  to  be  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  adminis- 
trators consisting  of  the  governor,  who 
is  ex  officio  president,  and  five  other 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  him.  An 
initial  appropriation  of  $75,000  was 
made. 

At  an  extra  session  the  assembly,  not 
only  ratified  the  federal  prohibition 
amendment  but  also  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  com- 
mission which  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  secretary  of  labor  in 
studying  the  housing  situation. 

MEXICAN    LABOR   PROTESTS 
OUR  TREATMENT 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  labor  con- 
L  ference  to  be  held  at  Laredo, 
Texas,  on  the  Mexican  border,  begin- 
ning November  13.  The  conference, 
which  was  brought  about  through  the 
initiative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  to  consist  of  twenty  delegates 
each,  from  the  American  and  Mexican 
Labor  movements. 

In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, accepting  the  invitation  to  the  con- 
ference, representatives  of  the  Confed- 
eracion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  American  labor 
movement  may  be  instrumental  in  re- 
moving the  discrimination  from  which, 
they  charge,  Mexican  workers  in  this 
country  now  suffer. 

The  letter  of  the  Mexican  represen- 
tatives reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
very  few  and  honorable  exceptions,  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  which  the 
workers  of  Mexico  find  themselves.  Possibly 
on  account  of  this  want  of  knowledge  Mexi- 
can workers  who  live  in  the  United  States 
are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  discriminations. 
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In  some  instances  they  are  abused  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  situation  is  in  fact  very 
difficult. 

We  have  seen  with  regret  that,  regardless 
of  the  reiterated  declarations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  which  it  has  made 
publicly  and  which  it  may  be  said  are  con- 
ceived in  a  true  spirit  of  fraternity  and  jus- 
tice, it  has  not  been  possible  to  prevent  the 
injuries  caused  by  a  policy  that  has  no  rea- 
son for  its  existence,  above  all  when  it  is 
practised  by  those  whom  we  recognize  as  a 
civilized    and   just   people. 

This  treatment,  which  must  have  surely 
deserved  the  condemnation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  verified  by 
those  of  us  who  on  several  occasions  have 
visited  that  country. 

Today,  on  account  of  the  great  activity  in 
all  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  the  immigration  of  Mexican  workers 
has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  With 
this  immigration  new  difficulties  arise  and 
new  obstacles  that  menace  progress  in  the 
unification  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  ourselves  so  much  desire,  un- 
less the  dangers  which  we  have  pointed  out 
are  removed. 


Moreover,  the  Mexican  working  people  of 
the  frontier  cities  and  the  Mexican  people  in 
general,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  are  victims 
of  unqualified  insults  at  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain United  States  authorities  whose  policy 
is  not  to  recognize  the  Mexican  workers 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  civilization  and 
progress. 

These  insults  are  manifested  in  a 
more  repugnant  manner  in  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  the  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters 
of  the  workers  who  daily  provide  themselves 
with  the  prime  necessities  of  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

All  of  these  facts,  fully  verified  and  well 
known  by  the  labor  organizations  of  this 
country,  provoke  protests  and  give  rise  to 
consequent  distrust.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
unification  is  impossible  where  there  is  lack 
of  confidence. 

We  are  sure  that  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  United  States  condemn  these  actions, 
which  are  in  contrast  to  democratic  proced- 
ure. But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  a 
position  to  take  immediate  and  efficient  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  interests  of  the  workers, 
no   matter   where   they  come   from. 
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One  of  Them 

By      Elizabeth      Hasanovitz.        Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.     333  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.15. 

When  we  are  told  by  some  factory  inves- 
tigating commission  in  a  carefully  prepared 
statistical  report  that  so  and  so  many  thou- 
sand working  women  in  a  particular  place 
and  a  particular  industry  are  underpaid  and 
overworked,  we  accept  it  as  a  generally  re- 
grettable fact,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  as  any- 
thing particularly  poignant  or  personal. 

The  book  now  before  us  undertakes,  most 
successfully,  to  grip  the  onlooker's  attention 
by  showing  through  the  concrete  example 
just  what  those  conditions  mean  to  "One  of 
Them" — to  one  living,  breathing,  suffering, 
aspiring,  wondering  unit  in  the  statistical 
group  of  "10,408  underpaid,"  "9,979  over- 
worked," or  whatever  the  exact  numbers 
may  be. 

In  this  book  the  writer,  a  young  Russian 
Jewess,  relates  the  story  of  her  own  experi- 
ences through  four  years  of  struggle  as  a 
waist-maker  in  New  York  city.  During  this 
time  she  experienced  the  common  lot  of  low 
wages,  long  hours,  bad  working  conditions 
and  great  irregularity  of  employment.  In 
the  four  years,  she  tells  us,  she  worked  in 
forty  different  places,  with  longer  or  shorter 
periods  of  unemployment  in  between.  All 
this  meant  bad  living  conditions,  poor  food, 
insufficient  clothing,  crowded  quarters,  and  a 
consequent  breakdown  in  health.  At  home 
one  evening,  after  two  years  of  this,  Lisa 
asks  herself:  "Two  years  in  America!  Two 
years  in  the  golden  country!  What  had  I 
accomplished? — a  weak  stomach,  headaches 
every  other  day,  a  pale  face,  inflamed  eyes." 
Once  came  a  horror  of  approaching  blind- 
ness, due  to  working  in  a  badly  lighted  room. 

Of  course,  anything  beyond  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  could  be  had  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  these.  "If  we  rejoiced 
in  one  thing,"  says  Lisa,  "we  did  it  at  the 
expense  of  another.  At  the  expense  of  our 
sleep  we  went  to  the  library;  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  dinners  we  went  to  the  opera;  at 
the   expense  of   a   better   room   we  bought   a 


dress;  at  the  expense  of  our  leisure  we  did 
our  laundry;  at  the  expense  of  a  necessary 
walk  we  read  a  book." 

Throughout  her  industrial  career  Lisa  was 
an  active  agitator  for  unionism,  and  this 
naturally  added  to  her  hardships;  discharge 
or  a  course  of  petty  persecution  usually  fol- 
lowing her  attempts  to  unionize  a  shop  or  to 
enforce    union    regulations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ing parts  of  the  book  are  those  dealing  with 
the  actual  conduct  of  business  in  the  dif- 
ferent shops  and  the  showing  of  "tricks  of 
the  trade"  of  an  extent  and  variety  the  out- 
sider would  never  dream  of.  Grimly  humor- 
ous, too,  are  some  of  them,  and  so  ingenious 
that  even  the  organized  power  of  the  unions 
has  to  exercise  eternal  vigilance  to  get  ahead 
of  them. 

It  is  instructive  to  be  shown  how  little 
"cost  of  production,"  "efficiency  of  labor," 
or_  any  such  automatically  working  general 
principle  has  to  do  with  a  wage  scale  in  an 
unorganized  shop.  The  amount  paid  to  one 
worker  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  paid 
another  for  the  same  work,  but  is  the  small- 
est that,  in  her  ignorance  and  need,  she  can 
be  bullied  or  cajoled  into  accepting. 

To  this  particular  "One  of  Them"  a  way 
out  was  afforded  through  the  opportunity  to 
use  her  time  in  writing  her  experiences,  as  a 
help  in  opening  up  the  way  out  to  the  others. 
The  way  as  Lisa  shows  it  is  unionism.  But 
a  personal  interest  to  try  that  and  all  other 
ways  is  kindled  by  the  direct  appeal  of  this 
book.  For  Lisa  is  a  good  storyteller.  She 
has  a  gift  of  characterization,  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  her  friends  and  associates — 
Clara,  Sonia,  Sophie,  the  German  "fore- 
lady,"  to  mention  only  a  few — as  living  and 
interesting  types.  She  has  the  knack  of  mak- 
ing you  see  things  as  she  saw  them,  and  feel 
them  as  she  felt  them,  even  through  the 
crudities  of  expression  in  an  unfamiliar 
tongue,  through  the  "purple  patches"  of  a 
naive  rhetoric. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Lisa  is  not,  after  all, 
really  "one  of  them,"  because  of  her  superior 
intellectual  endowments,  her  higher  range  of 


demand  upon  the  universe.  It  is  true  that 
her  problem  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  misfit  in  industrial  life.  She  had 
the  ability  and  the  educational  groundwork 
for  a  profession,  and  thwarted  talents  tor- 
mented her  through  all  the  long  days  of 
waist-making.  And  the  cultural  depriva- 
tions she  had  to  suffer  in  her  brief  leisure 
time  bothered  her  much  more  than  cold  and 
hunger. 

But  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  she  is 
all  the  better  spokesman  for  her  less  articu- 
late, less  demanding  sisters.  She  can  show 
us  the  lost  possibilities  in  such  lives  as  they 
could  not  even  imagine  them,  and  point  out 
as  the  goal  of  our«efforts  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  these  girls,  not  just  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  life,  but  of  a  decent,  human  standard 
of  living. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

Buying  Brains 

By  Leon   Stein.     Authors   Press.     229   pp. 

Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

Buying  Brains  is  apparently  addressed  to 
employers;  and  to  the  busy  employer  anx- 
ious to  better  working  conditions  the  book 
will  doubtless  prove  valuable. 

It  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  up- 
to-date  employer  and  recognizes  the  value 
of  modern  palliatives  such  as  workmen's 
compensation,  scientific  management,  safety 
campaigns,  and  welfare  work;  in  fact,  all 
the  features  of  a  well-organized  service  de- 
partment as  well  as  profit-sharing,  minimum 
wage  and  the  best  means  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  The  author  shows,  however,  a 
naive  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  capital  and  labor.  He  is  espe- 
cially enthusiastic  over  one  or  two  systems 
of  scientific  management  and  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  best  methods  of  modern  business 
management. 

The  book  is  conversational  in  tone  and 
full  of  such  generalizations  as  one  might 
possibly  hear  discussed  by  progressive  busi- 
ness men  in  the  smoker  of  a  limited  express 
train.  Edith   Shatto  King. 

The  Hospital  as  a  Social  Agent  in  the 

Community 

By  Lucy  Cornelia  Catlin.    W.  B.  Saunders 

Co.     113  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.33. 

The  literature  concerning  hospital  social 
service  is  still  so  meager  that  each  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  is  welcomed  by  those 
interested  in  this  phase  of  social  work.  Miss 
Catlin  has  written  this  little  book,  quite  evi- 
dently, out  of  an  absorbing  and  vivid  per- 
sonal experience.  In  an  intimate  picture  of 
her  day's  work  as  a  hospital  social  worker, 
she  presents  the  hospital  patient  not  as  a 
"case"  but,  through  numerous  interesting  il- 
lustrations, as  a  vital  human  being  with  a 
variety  of  picturesque  backgrounds  and  re- 
lationships. 

The  object  of  the  book  as  stated  by  the 
author  is  to  guide  those  who  may  be  estab- 
lishing hospitals  and  dispensaries,  especially 
in  smaller  communities,  to  indicate  how  the 
medical  institution  "may  be  made  an  im- 
portant social  agent  in  the  community  and  to 
present  a  practical  working  basis."  She 
would  have  the  hospital  as  a  focus  from 
which  health  work  for  the  community  should 
emanate.  To  assure  the  socialized  function 
of  the  medical  dispensary,  the  author  would 
have  the  executive  of  the  dispensary  act  as 
admitting  officer  and  head  social  worker  as 
well. 

The  author's  contention  that  "social  work 
has  become  as  scientific  as  medical  work," 
may  be  challenged  by  many  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  doing  social  work  in  close 
relation  with  leaders  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
open-mindedness  of  the  best  scientific  medical 
practitioners    and    the    delicate    technique    of 
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medical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  meth- 
ods of  social  work  still  seem  rather  crude. 
The  very  meagerness  of  our  literature  on 
technical  method  in  social  work  indicates 
how  far  we  are  from  attaining  the  distinction 
of  being  a  scientific  profession. 

For  the  general  public  who  think  of  the 
hospital  as  an  austere  and  formidable  insti- 
tution, for  the  hospital  executive  who  thinks 
of  his  function  as  limited  by  the  four  walls 
of  the  hospital,  Miss  Catlin's  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  suggestive.  If  the  spirit  which 
permeates  this  book  were  more  commonly 
found  in  our  hospitals  they  would  become  a 
place  of  refuge  in  times  of  sickness  rather 
than  a  last  resort.  Ida  M.  Cannon. 

War-Time   Nerves 

By    Herbert    J.    Hall.     Houghton,    Mifflin 
Co.     119  pp.    Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.08. 
Nerves  and  the  War 

By  Annie  Payson  Call.     Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    220  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.35. 

In  War-Time  Nerves  there  is  very  little 
about  nerves  and  still  less  about  war.  There 
is  much  about  A  Change  of  System,  Moods 
and  Obsessions,  Practical  Patience,  A  Recall 
to  Life,  Justification,  The  Middle  Course, 
whatever  these  terms  may  mean,  and  similar 
illuminating  subjects.  The  style  is  involved, 
the  meaning  obscure  and  the  purpose  of  the 
author  in  writing  the  book  not  clear.  On 
page  59  the  author  makes  the  statement  that 
"people  who  work  for  a  living  rarely  under- 
stand the  debt  they  owe  to  monotony.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  a  steadying,  equaliz- 
ing force.  Many  and  many  a  flighty,  emo- 
tional person  is  saved  by  monotony  from 
burning  out  the  precious  nervous  powers." 
If  this  were  true,  it  seems  that  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease. 

There  is  much  about  the  war  and  still 
more  about  nerves  in  Annie  Payson  Call's 
book,  Nerves  and  the  War.  It  treats  Hospi- 
tals, Shell-shock,  The  Will  to  Use  the  Bayo- 
net, Death  and  Dying,  Courage,  etc.,  but,  as 
the  author  very  considerately  confesses  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter,  "there 
is  really  nothing  new  in  the  chapters  which 
follow."  It  is  difficult  to  discover  just  what 
the  author  aims  at.  The  last  chapter  of 
the  book,  on  The  Heart  of  Good  Health,  is 
a  hazy  exposition  of  Swedenborg's  still  more 
hazy  conceptions  of  health.  G.  M.  P. 

Cooperation  in  Danish  Agriculture 
By   Harold    Faber.     Longmans,    Green    & 
Co.     176  pp.     Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.85. 

This  is  the  record  we  have  been  waiting 
for  that  gives  a  reliable  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  phases  of  Danish  agricultural 
organizations.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
credit  associations,  the  first  cooperative 
movements  in  Denmark,  established  through 
a  law  passed  in  1850,  another  law  in  1880, 
and  by  later  amendments.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count, in  order  of  time,  of  the  cooperative 
distributive  societies,  dairy  societies,  slaugh- 
ter houses,  egg  export  societies,  butter  export 
societies,  breeding  societies,  and  the  wonder- 
ful "control"  societies  which  have  rebuilt  the 
herds  of  Denmark  on  a  Dasis  of  selective 
breeding  of  the  original  stock.  Societies  for 
purchase  and  sale,  insurance  societies,  and 
others  are  also  treated. 

Of  the  greatest  value  to  the  informed  read- 
er interested  in  economics  and  history  will 
be  the  introduction  of  this  book  and  the 
preface  by  Mr.  Faber,  both  of  which  give 
an  account  of  the  historical  development  of 
Danish  cooperative  organization.  Due  credit 
is  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  folk  high 
schools,  but  the  writer  is  not  a  school-man. 
The  book  is  a  translation  of  the  Danish 
text  by  H.  Hertel,  secretary  for  the  Danish 
Central     Cooperative     Committee     and     the 


THE  TICKET  SELLER 

By  Archie  Austin  Coates 

From  CITY  TIDES,  published  by  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     192  pp.     Price  $1.25; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

/ILL  day   the  crowds  go   up  and 
ui    down  by   me 
And  slip  their  dirty  coins  across  the 

glass, 
And  mutter,  "Two,"  or  "Three." 
I  see  their  hands — just  hands — and 
then  they  pass. 

I  tear  long  strips  of  green,  and  sort 

the  change, 
And  stack  bright  metal  columns  on 

the  board; 
Seldom   the  face  that  comes  withtn 

my  range 
Amid  the  horde. 
I  watch  the  hands;  I  do  not  lift  my 

eyes, 
But  fix  them  on  the  grasping  fingers 

.     .     .    so. 

Once  I  beheld  the  soft  white  hand 

of  Love, 
A   hand  all  made  for  lips,  made  to 

be  kissed, 
And    glancing    thru    the    wicket    up 

above, 
I  saw — a  grey-robed  sister,  floating 

by  in  a  shroud-like  mist. 

They  take  the  small  green  slips  and 
then 

They  go,  a  motley  mass  of  unknown 
men. 

Here  mothers  come,  and  maids,  and 
pass  again; 

Here  murderers,  perhaps,  upon  whose 
hands 

The  recent  blood  invisible  still  lin- 
gers, 

And  here  a  labourer,  fresh  from  for- 
eign lands, 

Gripping  a  spade  .  .  .  but  with  an 
artist's  fingers! 


Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society.  The  in- 
terest is,  therefore,  nationalistic  and  eco- 
nomic rather  than  educational.  The  his- 
torical chapters  are  of  value  in  connecting 
the  present  development  of  Danish  coopera- 
tion with  its  medieval  origin,  and  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  Danes 
emerged  from  the  period  of  barter  and  got 
rid  of  the  manorial  village,  establishing 
themselves  in  homesteads.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  of  rural  social  science.  It  has 
adequate  statistical  material  and  appendices 
in  which  detailed  records  are  furnished. 
Warren  H.  Wilson. 

The  War-Workers 

By  E.  M.  Delafield.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
295  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

This  is  just  the  cleverly  written  character 
sketch  one  would  expect  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture's  daughter.  It 
shows  Miss  Vivian,  the  director  of  the  Mid- 
land Supply  Depot,  through  the  eyes  of  her 
family,  and  of  the  girls  on  her  force  who 
live  in  the  Hostel  for  Voluntary  Workers  of 
a  small  English  town. 

The  workers  think  it  wonderful  that  their 
chief,  who  comes  from  a  family  of  social 
prominence,  is  too  busy  to  stop  for  luncheon 
and  generally  eats  merely  two  buns  and  a 
penny  piece  of  chocolate,  but  a  new  girl  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  because  so  many  people 
are  looking  on.  The  family  doctor  says: 
"You're  playing  as  heartless  a  trick  as  any 
I  ever  saw,  making  patriotism  the  excuse  for 


bullying  a  lot  of  women  who  work  them- 
selves to  death  for  you  because  you're  of  a 
better  class,  and  have  more  personality  than 
themselves,  and  pretending  to  yourself  that 
it's  the  work  you're  after,  when  it's  just  be- 
cause you  want  to  get  somewhere  where 
you'll  be  in  the  limelight  all  the  time." 

Her  father  has  a  stroke,  but  she  will  not 
stay  at  home  as  her  parents  request.  After 
his  death  the  girls  find  this  out  and  decide 
she  must  have  refused  because  it  would  have 
been  too  dull  to  do  her  obvious  duty,  and 
she  is  reduced  in  their  eyes  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  human  being.  The  book  ends 
when  Miss  Vivian  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  her  influence  is  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
tain admiration  and  that  the  girls  no  longer 
work  for  her  but  for  the  country. 

Incidentally  this  'novel  describes  vividly 
the  life  in  one  of  England's  hostels  for  her 
army  of  women  workers. 

E.  E.  W. 

The  Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross 

By  June  Richardson  Lucas.     Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co.     193  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Mrs.  Lucas  has  not  really  written  about 
the  children  of  France  or  about  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  either  subject;  but  then  she  does  not 
claim  to  have  done  so.  She  has  written  a 
charming  series  of  journal  letters  about  the 
points  where  they  touch — Evian  and  the  in- 
coming of  the  rapatries;  Lyon  and  Madame 
Gillet-Motte,  the  good  angel  of  the  un- 
claimed children  and  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  Le  Chateau  des  Halles,  built  in  a 
"heavenly  spot"  in  1885  by  the  engineer 
Mangini,  given  at  the  widow's  death  to  the 
city  of  Lyon  and  loaned  by  the  latter  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  a  convalescent  chil- 
dren's hospital;  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  fund 
for  the  care,  education  and  useful  training 
of  French  children  "adopted"  by  American 
soldiers. 

It  is  a  very  lively,  vivid,  entertaining,  un- 
pretentious volume  by  the  wife  of  the  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  reveals  why  she  was  re- 
garded while  in  France  as  a  sort  of  joint 
chief — a  dynamic  element  in  the  varied  and 
wide-flung  activities  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau. 

E.  T.  D. 

The  Business  of  the  Household 

By    C.    W.   Taber.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co. 

438  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.15. 

To  Mr.  Taber  the  development  of  better 
business  practices  in  the  household  would 
serve  to  lessen  the  problems  of  high  living 
costs,  the  servant  question,  the  hardships  of 
insolvent  old  age,  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween husband,  wife  and  children  because 
of  money  misunderstandings,  and  many  other 
home    problems    of    wide    social    importance. 

If  you  will  plan  a  household  budget  and 
study  critically  your  household  accounts,  you 
can  adjust  your  expenditures  so  that  you 
will  not  feel  the  pressure  of  high  living 
costs.  With  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
probable  need  for  a  reserve  fund  for  emer- 
gencies and  old  age,  and  with  greater  skill 
in  investing  money  wisely,  unnecessary  pres- 
ent expenditures  will  vanish,  and  also  loss 
from  poor  investments.  Financial  misunder- 
standings within  the  family  group  will  end 
if  the  earnings  of  the  man  are  considered 
the  joint  property  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
if  the  children  in  the  family,  as  soon  as 
economically  independent,  feel  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  a  fair  rate  for  board 
and  room  while  living  at  home,  and  also 
for  contributing  regularly  to  the  "old  age 
fund"  of  the  parents,  provided  this  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  their  self-support 
through  oM  age. 
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The  Business  of  the  Household  groups  for 
easy  reference  a  considerable  amount  of  val- 
uable material  in  support  of  these  and  other 
theories,  but  it  is  chiefly  of  value  for  its 
many  practical  suggestions  concerning  the 
way  to  put  these  theories  into  practice.  The 
book  was  prepared  especially  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  but 
is  so  interesting  and  so  thought-provoking 
that  it  should  have  a  much  wider  use. 

One  wishes  that  the  author  had  a  some- 
what broader  viewpoint  with  reference  to 
certain  personal  factors  in  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  family  and  community  life,  and  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  forget  that  individuals 
and  families  vary  in  what  they  consider 
desirable  methods  of  living  and  that  not  all 
families  have  a  minimum  income  of  $1,800 
to  $2,000  a  year.  There  is  comparatively 
little  discussion  of  the  value  of  organized 
effort  to  improve  living  conditions,  and  one 
rather  gains  the  impression  that  the  ideal 
home  life  is  quite  selfish  and  self-centered, 
although  very  orderly  and  business-like. 

However,  this  is  a  real  contribution  to 
the  limited  number  of  books  dealing  with 
problems  of  household  and  personal  finance 
among  families  with  a  margin  above  the 
subsistence  level,  and  should  prove  helpful 
in  the  training  of  the  next  generation  as  well 
as  of  service  to  the  present  generation  dur- 
ing this  time  of  difficult  social  and  economic 
problems.  Emma  A.  Winslow. 

Stakes  of  the  War 
By   Lothrop    Stoddard    and    Glenn    Frank. 
The    Century    Company.     377    pp.      Price 
$2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 

The  review  of  this  book  in  the  Survey  for 
September  28  did  a  slight  injustice  to  the 
authors  in  that  it  did  not  mention  that  the 
main  point  of  criticism  had  been  anticipated 
by  them  in  the  preface  where  they  state: 

"The  reader  may  get  the  impression  that 
we  have  not  taken  into  full  account  the  prac- 
tical force  of  the  political  idealism  that  has 
taken  such  concrete  form  in  the  recent  state 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  as- 
sociates in  the  war;  it  may  be  thought  that 
in  listing  the  interests  of  Russia,  let  us  say, 
we  have  overlooked  the  renunciation  of  many 
old  interests  that  has  been  made  by  the  pres- 
ent revolutionary  leaders;  or  again,  where 
we  state  that  the  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain territory  by  a  given  nation  would  cut 
off  from  the  sea  certain  other  nations,  it 
may  seem  that  we  have  left  out  of  our  reck- 
oning the  growing  determination  of  states- 
manship that  the  problem  of  access  to  the 
sea  for  all  nations  shall  be  constructively 
met  at  the  peace  conference  by  adequate  in- 
ternational  arrangements. 

"In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  book  is  not  a  propagan- 
dist document,  but  an  attempt  to  list  all  of 
the  concrete  factors  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  new  statesmanship  or  by  the  revolu- 
tionist philosophy  in  the  attempt  to  work  out 
a  new  order  of  economic  and  political  re- 
lationship." 

The  issue  between  authors  and  reviewer, 
therefore,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  question 
to  what  extent  factors  of  the  kind  really  have 
remained  "concrete."  Perhaps  the  propagan- 
dists of  idealistic  war  aims  have  erred  so 
much  in  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the 
territorial  and  economic  conflicts  to  be  set- 
tled if  durable  peace  is  to  be  secured  that 
a  historian  and  a  student  of  politics  may 
well  be  forgiven  if  they  seem  to  lean  too 
far  in  the  other  direction.  At  any  rate,  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  interests  most  promi- 
nent two  or  three  years  ago  no  longer  have 
the  same  hold  over  the  imaginations  and 
desires  of  the  different  nations — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Russian  claim  to  Constanti- 
nople or  the  Italian  claim  to  the  whole 
Adriatic  coast — is  no  reason  why  they 
should   not  be    remembered.     Some   of   them, 


possibly  in  new  forms  or  modified  by  the 
newer  ideals,  are  likely  to  crop  up  again  dur- 
ing the  peace  negotiations. 

If,  therefore,  the  review  of  Stakes  of  the 
War  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
salutary   aim  of   the   authors,   this   postscript 


is  to  assure  the  reader  that,  its  intentional 
exaggeration  of  the  older  economic  and  diplo- 
matic controversies  notwithstanding,  the  book 
is  recommended  as  a  substantial  contribution 
to   the  discussion  of  war  aims. 

B.  L. 


Communications 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  PORTO 
RICO 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  personal  experience 
of  the  earthquake  in  Porto  Rico  that  occurred 
on  October  11  between  10  and  10:30  A.  M., 
followed  by  other  quakes  which  are  recur- 
ring at  intervals  ever  since  then,  chiefly  at 
night.  According  to  current  reports,  the 
last  great  earthquake  took  place  fifty  years 
ago;  it  devastated  the  island,  and  the  shocks 
continued  for  three  months. 

News  of  the  present  one  will  have  pre- 
ceded this  account  by  cable;  but  further  news 
may  be  appreciated  by  Survey  readers. 
Ponce,  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  are  the 
cities  most  badly  damaged ;  that  means  that 
the  west  coast  and  the  interior  of  Porto 
Rico  are  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  havoc 
wrought;  San  Juan  and  the  ports  of  the  east 
coast  escaped  with  but  slight  injury.  Maya- 
guez seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  the 
quake  and  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
shocks.  A  large  number  of  casualties  are 
reported  from  there,  and  a  great  destruction 
of  property. 

A  tidal  wave  inundated  Aguadilla  and 
swept  many  persons  out  into  the  sea,  where 
they  drowned.  Ponce  has  suffered  severely. 
Some  twelve  persons  were  killed;  many  pub- 
lic buildings  and  homes  were  destroyed ; 
others  are  tottering.  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
constructed  and  supported  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  ruins,  also  the  municipal  hos- 
pital. All  the  churches,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Episcopal,  are  wooden  structures  and 
have  been  partially  or  wholly  destroyed. 
Business  is  paralyzed — most  of  the  business 
streets  being  wrecked  and  impassible — and 
the  schools  closed.  What  has  happened  in 
Ponce  is  true  to  an  even  larger  degree  in  the 
other  two  cities  mentioned. 

Porto  Rico,  loyal  and  patriotic,  was  mak- 
ing a  supreme  effort  to  raise  its  quota  of  the 
fourth  Liberty  loan.  Visited  by  this  unex- 
pected and  ruinous  calamity,  the  island  is 
prostrated  and  needs  the  sympathetic  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  to  enable  its  peo- 
ple to  start  anew  and  to  give  them  courage 
to  face  the  future  with  hope  and  energy. 
Eliza  K.  von  Bergen. 

Ponce,  P.  R. 

BOOZE  OR  BONDS? 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  just  successfully 
completed  another  Liberty  loan  campaign. 
We  have  been  again  face  to  face  with  the 
great  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  this  war 
and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  early  as  possible. 
And  the  government  assures  us  that  there 
will  be  need  for  more  and  possibly  still 
larger  loans  in  the  future. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  but  think  how  appar- 
ently insincere  many  of  the  statements  in  our 
posters  and  newspapers  must  appear  to  the 
Almighty  God  who,  looking  down  upon  us 
as  a  nation,  sees  us  stupidly  and  selfishly  con- 
tinuing to  squander  over  $2,500,000,000  a 
year  for  liquor,  or  about  seven  million  dol- 
lars  a   day,   for   something  that   is  not   only 


seriously  and  wickedly  lowering  our  effi- 
ciency during  these  critical  days,  but  is  crim- 
inally cursing  our  own  generation  and 
blighting  the  lives  of  babes  yet  unborn. 

During  the  last  Liberty  loan  drive  I  picked 
up  a  circular,  entitled  Turn  the  Key  on  Kais- 
erism — Invest  in  Liberty  Bonds,  telling  what 
Liberty  bonds  of  various  sizes  would  pur- 
chase for  our  boys  over  there.  Using  these 
figures,  it  is  startling  to  see  what  we  could 
do  with  the  money  that  we  pass  over  the  bar 
for  booze  every  day  while  our  sons  and  our 
brothers  are  facing  death  itself  on  the  fields 
of  France. 

Every  day  we  are  spending  enough  for 
alcoholic  drink  to  pay  for  any  one  of  the 
following  items,  and  our  nation's  expendi- 
ture for  liquor  for  one  week  would  purchase 
everything  in  the  entire  list: 

Buy  a   five-dollar   pair  of   shoes   for   each 

of  1,300,000  men. 
Purchase    gas   masks    for   253,000    men    at 

$27   each. 
Clothe  and  feed  22,830  soldiers  in  France 

for  an  entire  year  at  $300  each. 
Furnish    6,850    motor    rolling    kitchens    at 

$1,000  each. 
Purchase  4,566  motor  ambulances  at  $1,500 

each. 
Construct  137  base  hospitals  with  500  beds 

each,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  per  hospital. 
Fully  equip  2,055  hospital  wards  with  fifty 
beds  each,  with  beds  made  up  and  linen 
in    reserve,   chairs,   tables,   mirrors,   foot 
tubes,   120  pairs  of  pajamas,  bath  robes 
and  towels,  at  $3,350  per  ward. 
Shall  we  be  more  tender  with  the  profits 
of  the   brewers   than   with   the   lives   of   our 
sons?  Mark  R.  Shaw. 

Boston. 

A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

To  the  Editor:  President  Wilson's  New 
York  address  is  remarkable  for  its  emphasis 
of  a  league  of  nations  as  the  "indispensable 
instrumentality"  by  which  a  just  and  perma- 
nent peace  can  be  guaranteed.  The  ground 
plan  of  such  a  league  should  be  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  as  early  as  possible  by  the 
people  of  every  nation.  The  following  con- 
siderations appear  pertinent  and  important. 

1.  The  best  model  for  a  league  of  nations 
is  the  American  Union.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution a  group  of  "free  and  independent 
states,"  thirteen  at  first,  now  forty-eight,  have 
kept  the  peace  with  one  another  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  with  the  exception  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  war  can  not  be  attributed 
to  any  defect  in  our  federal  system.  No  po- 
litical arrangement  that  human  intelligence 
can  devise  will  be  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  war. 

2.  There  is  free  trade  throughout  our  na- 
tion. No  state  can  establish  commercial 
barriers  or  secure  selfish  economic  advan- 
tages. Only  Congress  can  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states  or  with  foreign 
countries. 

3.  Our  Constitution  gives  the  general  gov- 
ernment no  authority  to  coerce  a  state,  but 
delinquent  individuals  within  the  states  may 
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be  coerced.  Said  Oliver  Ellsworth,  one  of 
the  men  that  framed  the  Constitution:  "The 
Constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sov- 
ereign bodies,  states.  If  we  should  attempt 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending 
an  armed  force  against  a  delinquent  state, 
it  would  involve  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  the  same  ca- 
lamity." The  distinction  between  using 
force  against  individuals,  which  is  a  proper 
police  function,  and  using  force  against  col- 
lectivities, which  is  war,  was  clearly  per- 
ceived by  our  fathers.  They  acted  on  the 
principle  expressed  in  Burke's  famous  dic- 
tum: "I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  up  an  in- 
dictment against  a  whole  people."  This  dis- 
tinction is  supremely  important  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  world  peace. 

4.  Our  Constitution  provides  a  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  upon  disputes  between  the 
states,  but  it  makes  no  provision  of  force  to 
compel  a  state  to  accept  the  court's  decision, 
depending  solely  upon  public  opinion  as  a 
sanction. 

5.  Thus  our  Union  is  a  league  of  peace, 
but  not  a  "league  to  enforce  peace."  Our 
federal  army  and  navy  have  never  been 
thought  of  as  instruments  for  possible  use  in 
preventing  New  York  from  making  war  on 
Pennsylvania,  or  for  intervention  in  case 
Massachusetts  should  attempt  to  annex 
Rhode  Island.  An  armed  conflict  between 
states  or  groups  of  states  in  our  Union  is 
well-nigh  unthinkable  and  is  not  a  concern 
of  practical  statesmanship.  It  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions that  an  armament  is  deemed  necessary 
by  any  one.  But  in  a  world  federation  there 
will  be  no  foreign  nations  in  the  present 
sense,  that  is,  no  unlimited  sovereignties, 
with  the  right  to  make  war.  Hence  there 
will  be  no  need  of  armies  and  navies,  since 
there  is  but  little  reason  to  fear  an  invasion 
from  Mars.  Disarmament,  universal  and 
complete,  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
the  organization   of  a  world   league. 

Henry  W.  Pinkham. 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

DAYLIGHT   SAVING 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  think  that  any  sys- 
tematic advantage  has  been  taken  by  organ- 
ized recreational  agencies  of  the  longer  aft- 
ernoons. This  has  no  doubt  partly  been  on 
account  of  the  confused  situation  in  which 
we  are  all  living.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
there  is  a  well-nigh  universal  ground-swell 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  people  of  all  sorts 
that  the  daylight-saving  scheme  has  repre- 
sented the  annexation,  as  from  out  of  no- 
where, of  a  new  strip  of  life.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  there  would  be  a  practically  unan- 
imous vote  for  its  regular  continuation  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

[South  End  House] 
Boston. 


To  the  Editor:  As  far  as  I  can  estimate 
offhand,  the  daylight  saving  has  helped 
greatly  in  connection  with  the  recreation 
work  in  St.  Louis.  The  people  were  able  to 
stay  in  parks  much  longer.  They  were  able 
to  use  the  public  tennis  co'irts  and  the  free 
golf  links  provided  by  our  recreation  depart- 
ment after  work  as  they  have  never  been 
able  to  do  so  before.  Oscar  Leonard. 

[Jewish    Educational    and    Charitable    Asso- 
ciation] 

St.  Louis. 


To  the  Editor:  Johnstown  lies  in  a  large 
coal  and  steel  district,  so  that  the  daylight- 
saving  plan  was  a  wonderful  boon  to  the 
thousands  of  miners  and  steel  workers.  They 
were  enabled  by  the  extra  period  of  daylight 
to  get  home  from  their  places  of  employment, 
wash  up,  enjoy  a  good  meal  with  their  fami- 


War  Saving  Stamps  Will  Save  Soldiers 


New  Importations 
Women's  Neckwear 

We  have  just  received  some  additional  impor- 
tations of  French  Neckwear.  Included  in  these 
shipments  are  Collars,  Collar  and  Cuff  Sets 
and  Guimpes  beautifully  embroidered  in  dainty 
designs. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure 
an  interesting  collection  of  Filet  Col- 
lars and  Sets  made  of  the  finest  Italian 
and  Chinese  Filet  Lace. 

An  attractive  assortment  of  Real  Irish 
Crochet,  Carrick-ma-cross  and  Lim- 
erick Neckwear  has  also  arrived  and  is 
now  on  display. 

Guimpes  of  Net  and  Organdie,  lace- 
trimmed  and  hand-embroidered, 

$2.25  up  to  18.00 

Vestees  of  Net,  Organdie  and  Geor- 
gette    ....     $1.50,   3.00  and   3.50 

Stocks  and  Jabots  of  plain  Net,  $1.50 
More    elaborate    styles    up    to    $18.00 

Ivory  Satin  Neckwear  in  new  shapes, 
consisting  of  Cowl,  Rolling  Tuxedo, 
Flat  and  deep-back  Collars, 

$1.50,  2.25  and  up  to  8.75 


The  popular  Organdie 
Guimpe —  round  collar 
— tucked  front,    $1.50 


Any    of    the    merchandise    described    above    may    be    ordered 
with   complete   satisfaction   through   our   Mail    Order   Service. 

Christmas  stocks  now  complete  in  all  departments. 


1     Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark  = 


lies  and  still  have  sufficient  daylight  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  baseball  games  and  other 
sports,  public  demonstrations  and  do  much 
gardening.  The  extra  period  of  daylight  in- 
creased outdoor  recreation  in  every  way  in 
this  industrial  community,  and  our  only  re- 
gret was  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  or- 
ganization and  funds  with  which  to  make 
more  of  the  opportunity  presented  for  a 
broad   plan  of  public  recreation. 

Four  or  five  baseball  leagues  were  con- 
ducted, with  games  on  different  fields  every 
evening  for  the  working  men  and  boys; 
there  were  special  playground  activities,  such 
as  pageants,  children's  games  and  other  spec- 
tacles for  the  parents;  volley  ball,  tennis  and 


other  competitions;  there  were  band  concerts 
and  community  "sings"  and  numerous  other 
things  to  bring  the  people  together  in  the 
outdoors  that  we  could  not  have  had  other- 
wise without  the  extra  period  of  daylight. 

The  extra  period  of  daylight  was  also  a 
great  factor  in  the  promotion  of  campaigns 
for  the  different  war  work  activities.  The 
Home  Guards  found  it  of  great  advantage 
for  their  drills,  etc.  Tom  Nokes. 

Johnstown,   Pa. 


To  the  Editor:  There  is  no  question  about 
the  social  value  of  the  daylight  saving  this 
summer.  Everybody  is  enthusiastic  about  it, 
but  I  cannot  point  to   any  noticeable   effects 
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Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  herself  in- 
dispensable to  the  Nation's  war 
activities.  This  is  being  demon- 
strated daily  in  many  splendid 
ways.  The  telephone  operator 
takes  her  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  "national  army"  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisible, 
her  war  work  is  to  make  tele- 
phone communication  possible. 
Through  her  the  Chief  of  Staff 
in  Washington  speaks  to  the 
Cantonment  Commandant  in  a 
far-off  state.  The  touch  of  her 
fingers  forges  a  chain  of  conver- 
sation from  Shipping  Board  to 
shipyard,  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral to  supply  depot,  merchant 
to  manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  business 
and  civil  life  could  not  be  kept 
smoothly  working.  Hers  is  pa- 
triotism applied.  She  is  per- 
forming her  part  with  enthu- 
siasm and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls  for 
more  and  more  telephone  oper- 
ators, and  young  women  in 
every  community  are  answering 
the  summons — cheerfully  and 
thoughtfully  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  telephone 
service  upon  which  the  Nation 
depends.  Each  one  who  an- 
swers the  call  helps  speed  up 
the  winning  of  the  war. 


JPju^|\      AMERICAN    TELEPHONE   AND  TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 
VY)  And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Servic 


on  health  and  industry.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  is  deputy  food  administrator  for  Fulton 
county  told  me  the  other  day  that  in  May, 
when  she  was  touring  the  county  to  talk  over 
conservation,  she  arrived  at  a  certain  place 
and  found  no  audience  awaiting  her.  She 
drove  to  the  home  of  the  person  who  was 
charged  with  getting  up  the  meeting  and 
asked  what  the  trouble  was.  The  woman 
on  hearing  the  question  threw  up  her  hands 
and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  goodness!  You  go  by 
the  new  time."  She  then  explained  that  a 
few  of  them  living  in  the  neighborhood  had 
gotten  together  and  decided  they  would  not 
change.  Karl   de    Schweinitz. 

[Society  for  Organizing  Charity] 
Philadelphia. 


IS    THE    RE-EDUCATED    CRIPPLE 
HANDICAPPED? 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  September 
14  appeared  a  communication  from  Homer 
W.  Borst,  drawing  attention  to  possible  dif- 
ficulties in  placing  in  employment  crippled 
soldiers  who  will  have  been  re-educated. 
The  writer  very  properly  relates  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  cripple  to  that  of  the  in- 
dustrially disabled,  as  both  are  after  com- 
pletion of  training  subject  to  the  same  eco- 
nomic conditions   and  influences. 

There  are  drawn,  however,  in  that  letter 
several  deductions  which  to  me  seem  er- 
roneous: (1)  that  the  cripple,  no  matter 
how  well  re-educated,  will  continue  to  be 
handicapped,   and    (2)    that  appsal   is   being 


made  to  employers,  on  patriotic  grounds, 
to  effect  placement  of  men,  and  that  employ- 
ment on  such  a  basis  is  made  impossible  by 
the  severity  of  commercial   competition. 

With  reference  to  the  first  deduction,  it 
must  be  admitted  at  once  that  some  men  are 
so  seriously  handicapped  by  multiple  disa- 
bilities that  they  are  not  fit  to  re-enter  in- 
dustry through  the  normal  channels  of  em- 
ployment. But  the  number  of  these  is  very 
small.  The  modern  contention — which  is 
amply  borne  out  by  experience — is  that  the 
average  crippled  man,  if  he  is  guided  to  a 
wise  choice  of  trade  and  given  in  that  trade 
a  thorough  and  adequate  training,  does  not 
continue  to  be  handicapped. 

Is  the  man  with  two  legs  off  re-educated 
as  a  linotype  operator  handicapped?  Is  the 
man  constitutionally  weakened  by  exposure 
or  disease  but  re-educated  to  do  engraving, 
at  a  jeweler's  bench  on  gold  or  silver,  still 
handicapped?  Is  the  deaf  man  trained  to 
be  a  skilled  machine  operative  in  a  shop  so 
noisy  that  no  verbal  instructions  can  be 
given  and  where  the  din  is  so  intense  that 
men  with  normal  hearing  soon  have  it  im- 
paired, under  any  disadvantage?  Does  the 
blind  man  prepared  to  work  as  an  expert 
assembler  deliver  less  product  than  his 
sighted  colleague?  Is  the  man  lame  from 
infantile  paralysis  handicapped  after  train- 
ing as  a  motion-picture  operator? 

On  observation  of  re-education  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  by  our  Allies,  and  on  my  own 
direct  experience  in  the  training  of  indus- 
trial cripples,  I  can  say  with  assurance  that 
re-education — rightly  planned  and  thorough- 
ly executed — makes  the  handicap  disappear 
and  sends  the  man  out  for  employment  not 
as  a  cripple  but  as  a  competent  journey- 
man, in  position  to  demand  employment  un- 
der standard  conditions  and  at  standard 
wages. 

In  regard  to  the  second  thesis:  I  personally 
know  of  no  appeals  to  employers  issued 
from  sources  either  officially  or  scientifically 
qualified  as  to  authority,  asking  the  employ- 
ment of  cripples,  on  patriotic  motives,  in 
any  jobs  for  which  they  were  not  logically 
fitted  and  in  which  they  could  not  return 
in  product  one  hundred  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar of  wages  paid  them.  No  other  terms  of 
employment  would  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  the  cripple.  In  fact,  every  effort 
at  public  education  has  decried  the  practice 
of  "taking  care  of"  disabled  soldiers  on  any 
basis  not  economically   sound. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  crippled  men 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  remunerative  posi- 
tions in  all  lines  of  work,  but  this  simply 
means  that  in  re-educating  the  disabled, 
choice  must  be  made  of  trades  in  which  the 
employment  demand  is  active  and  the  wage 
level  high.  The  physically  handicapped 
man  trained  for  moving-picture  work  or 
oxy-acetylene  welding,  for  instance,  has  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  a  good  job. 
In  fact,  they  are  picked  out  of  classes  before 
their  training  is  completed. 

The  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  crip- 
pled man  asks  for  him  from  industry  no 
favor  other  than  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  most  logical  manner  in  which  his  serv- 
ices can  be  utilized. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
[Director,  Red   Cross   Institute  for   Crippled 
and    Disabled    Men.] 

New    York. 


CONSCIENCE   AT   THE   BAR 

(Continued  from  page  154) 
motives,  were  able  successfully  to  violate 
a  statute,  duly  and  constitutionally  and 
properly  passed,  because  his  own  view  of 
the  same  might  differ  from  that  entertained 
by    the    law-makers    who    have    enacted    the 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Retorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  including 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


INTERESTING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
woman,,  experienced  in  C.  O.  S.  work,  as 
superintendent  of  organization,  combining 
public  and  private  relief,  public  health  nurs- 
ing and  community  activities.  Staff  of  six 
employed.  State  age,  health,  education,  ex- 
perience and  present  salary.  Send  references 
and  full  information.  Salary  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Address :  Social  Welfare 
League,  Court  House,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  im- 
portant field  in  anthracite  coal  district.  Ap- 
ply, in  own  handwriting,  giving  full  particu- 
lars, to  Social  Service  Department,  Wilkes 
Barre  City  Hospital,  Wilkes  Barre,  Penna. 


WHITE  AND  COLORED  TRAINED 
NURSES  with  public  health  experience. 
Send  reference  and  state  salary  expected. 
Address  Dr.  I.  M.  Cashell,  Health  Officer, 
Goldsboro,   N.   C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WELL  QUALIFIED  and  experienced 
social  worker  (male)  seeks  position  as  ex- 
ecutive.    Address  2891   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  exempt  from  draft,  army 
experience,  years  of  experience  in  social  set- 
tlement mission  and  religious  work,  present 
city  scoutmaster,  employed  at  present,  seeks 
opening  in  boy's  work  or  settlement  work. 
Salary  $1,200.    Address  2889,  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  by  social 
worker,  experienced  in  all  lines  of  charity 
work;  also  superintendent  of  institution. 
Married,  age  38  years.  Address  2898  Sur- 
vey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  capable  middle- 
aged  man  with  ten  years'  successful  ex- 
perience as  superintendent  of  growing  in- 
stitution, desires  similar  position.  Adequate 
salary,  including  living  for  man  and  wife. 
Address  3001  Survey. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  20th  Str.et,  New  York; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at :  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalboro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,   Ind.;   Plainfield,   Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Central  City,  Neb.; 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

Information  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


law,  and  the  executive  who  has  given  his 
approval. 

Now  that  is  my  point  of  view  upon  a  sys- 
tem whose  perpetuity  rests  upon  obedience 
to  the  law. 

It  may  often  be  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
greater  foresight  than  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  it  may  be  that  in  the  history  of 
things,  he  who  seems  to  be  wrong  today, 
may  be  right  tomorrow.  But  with  those  pos- 
sible idealistic  and  academic  speculations 
a  court  has  nothing  to  do. 

I  don't  take  into  consideration  any  of  the 
details  of  the  organization  with  .which  you 
were  connected.  I  cannot  and  will  not  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  as  to 
whether  its  activities  were  good,  bad  or  in- 
different. If  it  should  come  before  the  court 
some  time,  why  then,  the  court,  however 
composed,  will  deal  with  the  subject-matter 
as  the  evidence  may  justify.  I  am  concerned 
only  with  your  perfectly  definite,  frank  state- 
ment, that  you  decline  to  take  a  step  which 
the  law  provides.  I  am  directing  my  mind 
solely  to  the  indictment  to  which  you  plead 
guilty. 

You  are  entirely  right.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  There  can  be  neither  com- 
promise by  you  as  the  defendant,  as  you 
say,  because  you  don't  wish  to  compromise. 
Nor  can  there  be  compromise  by  the  court, 
which  for  the  moment  represents  organized 
society  as  we  understand  it  in  this  republic. 
He  who  disobeys  the  law,  knowing  that  he 
so  does,  with  the  intelligence  that  you  pos- 
sess, must,  as  you  are  prepared  to, — take  the 
consequences. 

When  at  times  there  have  been  brought  in 
here,  ignorant  men — men  of  low  intelligence 
— men  who  have  lacked  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation and  cannot  see  things  clearly — the 
court,  by  whatever' judge  may  be  sitting,  has 
seen  its  way  clear  to  make  the  punishment 
light,  where  theoretically  under  the  statutes 
it  might  be  made  severe.  You  have  made 
my  task  this  morning  an  entirely  easy  one. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  how  your 
case  will  be  treated,  because  at  the  moment 
you  represent  one  extreme  of  thought,  and  in 
my  capacity  at  the  moment,  I  represent  an- 
other. I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
in  my  view,  not  only  could  this  war  not  have 
been  successfully  and  in  a  self-respecting 
way  carried  on  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment if  such  an  attitude  as  yours  had 
prevailed,  but  I  think  such  an  attitude  would 
have  led  inevitably  to  disorder  and  finally 
to  the  destruction  of  a  government,  which, 
with  all  of  the  imperfections  that  may  attach 
to  human  government,  has  proved  itself,  as 
I  view  it,  to  be  a  real  people's  government, 
when  millions  upon  millions  of  men  volun- 
tarily obey  the  laws  and  some  of  them  re- 
quiring great  sacrifice,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  at  large  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  legislature. 

Now  in  such  circumstances,  you  represent- 
ing the  utterly  contrary  view,  you  represent- 
ing— although  possibly  not  meaningly — a  po- 
sition which  in  my  judgment  if  carried  out 
would  mean  the  subversion  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples dear  to  the  American  people  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  republic,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  except  to  impose 
the  full  penalty  of  the  statute.  It  would  be 
obviously  most  unwise  to  permit  you  to  go 
into  the  army  now,  and  there  become  a  dis- 
turbing element  and  cause  the  military  au- 
thorities only  an  increase  to  the  many  great 


problems  and  difficult  problems  with  which 
they  are  now  dealing. 

The  case  is  one,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  penalty  to  be  imposed,  no  different  than 
that  which  has  been  imposed  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  The  maximum  penalty,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  one  year  in  the  penitentiary. 
You  have  already  spent  twenty  days  in  im- 
prisonment. You  ask  for  no  compromise. 
You  will  get  no  compromise.  You  are  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  eleven  months 
and  ten  days. 


LECTURES 

MAX    EASTMAN 
"Psychology  of  Poetry" 

Three   Monday    nights,    Nov.    18   to  Dec.    2 

KATE    KICHABDS    O'HARE 

"Applied  Freudian  Psychology" 

Five  Wednesday  nights,  Nov.    13  to  Dec.    11 

Either  course  complete,    $1 

Other    courses    by    Professors    DANA,    NEAHING. 

GOLDENWEISER,    KENDRICKS,    CLABK 

Ask  for  folder  C-3 

BAND  SCHOOL,  7  East  15th  St.,  New  York 

"Rand    School    News"    (monthly)    free  on    request. 

Get  on  mailing  list. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative     Education     and     Recreation.       By 
Agnes  D.   Warbassi.     8  pp.  2  cents.      Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13th   St.,   New  York. 
For  Value  Received.     A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.     John  A.   Fitch.     Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.      5    cts.      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 
Girls  and  Khaki.     Winthrop  D.  Lane.     Reprinted 
from   the   Survey.      10  cts.      Survey   Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
Immigration   Literature  distributed   by   National 
Liberal    Immigration    League,    P.    O.    Box    1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 
Making  the  Boss  Efficient.     The  Beginnings  of 
a     New     Industrial     Regime.      John     A.     Fitch. 
Reprinted    from    the    Survey.      5    cts.      Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New   York. 
Summaries   of    State    Laws    Relating   to    State 
Boards   of   Charities   and   Corrections.      Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State    Commission    on    Charities    and    Correction 
Legislation.      176  pp.     $1.     Address  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  1306J4  Commerce  St., 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70  Fifth   avenue,   New  York  city. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.     Postage,   12  cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  %2; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and  pam- 
phlets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

//  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  i  t  TO  Jfr  the  Survey  can  serve" 
±J.  was  the  subject  of  av  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth   Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness.  Ncrn. 
Cancer,  Ascc. 
Charities.    Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 


CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child   Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child   Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage   Fdn.,   Dept.  of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.  Ser.,  Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 


CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Short   Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers1,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,   Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  FccCA. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,  Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for   Crippled   and   Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 


EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of   the   Ywca. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,  Ed.  Dept.,  Hi. 
Electoral   Reform.  Ti,  Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


HEALTH 

Amer.  Assn.   for    Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.   of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on   Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for  Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Prev.    of   Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for   Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,    Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home   Economics.   Ahea. 
Home   Work,  Nclc. 
Hygiene   and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.   Aid,   Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born  Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 

INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial   Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.  Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,   Ind.   Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,  Ncmh. 
Institutions,   Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,   For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall,  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage   Fdn.   Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,  Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Peonage,   Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wccs. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection   Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public  Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee  Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground  and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcymca,  Apea,   Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 

Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex   Education,  Asha,   Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social  Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Wccs. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 

SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 

TRAVELERS  AID 

National  Travelers  Aid    Society. 
Iacjw. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 

WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   YwCA. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 


WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.   Board  of  the  Y.  W.   C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for   Women's  Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.   Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.     War    Work    Council. 
Y.  M.  C.   Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War   Camp   Community   Service. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers:  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St..  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA— Scott 

H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  VV.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer . 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,    office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy   B.   Guild,   exec,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL   WAR-TIME    COMMISSION    OF    THE 

CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time    work.      105    East    22    Street,    New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL   HYGIENE,    INC 50    Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M  D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;    Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR  COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

■ — Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.j  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen : 

Children,   Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The   Local    Community,    Frances   Ingram. 
Mental    Hygiene,    Maj.    Frankwood    E.    Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic    organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y:  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cents  a  year. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in   membership.    Dues,  $2.00   and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ,   Life  and   Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Ke'logg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
.for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  3S3 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win. 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19   St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGJEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.:  .  Warren  Logan,  trea<=.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;   H.  S.   Braucher,  sec'y. 


SURVEY  Subscribers 
Don't  Forget 

I.  On  November  15  the  SURVEY  raises  its  price  to  $4  a  year. 

II.  Before  November  30  you  have  a  chance  to  renew  at  the 
old  $3  rate.  Renewal  in  time  on  the  post  card  which  has  been  sent 
you  saves  $1  in  money  and  nine  times  that  amount  of  bother. 

III.  Renewal  now  does  not  mean  Payment  now.  It  means 
that  if  you  send  us  word  that  you  are  going  to  keep  on  as  a  SURVEY 
subscriber  we  will  bill  you  on  the  date  your  present  subscription  ex- 
pires. 

IV.  The  Survey  for  1918-19  will  be  critic  and  interpreter  of  the 
tremendous  social  and  industrial  changes  which  are  casting  their 
shadows  before.  How  will  our  war-boom  cities  be  turned  back  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace?  Where  will  our  crippled  soldiers  be  trained 
to  usefulness?  How  will  our  war-time  standards  of  health  and 
recreation  be  maintained?  What  will  be  the  new  tasks  before  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  war  relief  organizations?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  questions  which  will  arise  in  the  fields  the  SURVEY  covers. 
They  are  but  a  promise  of  the  after-the-war  problems  which  you 
will  find  discussed  fully  and  expertly  in 

THE   SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 
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Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
205). 

Infantile  Paralysis  (Poliomyelitis)  in 
Vermont,  1916-17.  By  Charles  S.  Caverly, 
Vermont  State  Board  of  Health,  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

Syria:  An  Economic  Survey.  By  Dr.  Arthur 
Ruppin,  translated  and  abridged  by  Nellie 
Straus.  Provisional  Zionist  Committee,  44 
East  23  street,  New  York  city.     75  cents. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Rural  New  York. 
By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  32.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Study  of  Engineering  Education.  By 
Charles  Riborg  Mann.  Bulletin  No.  11. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Radio  Me- 
chanics and  Radio  Operators.  Bulletin 
No.  16.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Standard  Catalog,  Sociology  Section.  Com- 
piled by  Corinne  Bacon.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York  city.     $1. 

Private  Commercial  Schools  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx.  Report  of  a  com- 
mittee. Public  Education  Association  of 
the  city  of  New   York,   8   West  40   street. 

Modern  Dentistry  for  the  Laity  and  In- 
dustrial Dentistry  for  the  Corporation. 
By  Alfred  A.  Crocker.  Evidence  of  the 
Value  of  Preventative  Dentistry  to  In- 
dustrial Corporations.  By  Alfred  A. 
Crocker.  Samuel  A.  Crocker  Company, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Women  Night  Workers  in  Connecticut. 
The  Consumers'  League  of  Connecticut,  36 
Pearl   street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cincinnati  Social  Service  Directory,  1918- 
1919.  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Our  Peril  on  the  Eastern  Front.  By  Clar- 
ence L.  Speed.  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago.     5  cents. 

Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1918. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, 131  East  23  street,  New  York  city.  $1. 

War  Work  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
Board  of  Education,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Sanitary  Conditions  About  Military  Camps 
and  Parts  Played  by  the  Public  Health 
Nurse.  By  Mary  E.  Lent.  Desirability  of 
a  State-Wide  Survey  Before  Beginninc 
an  Elaborate  Program.  By  C.  Floyd 
Haviland.  The  Contribution  of  Social 
Case  Work  to  Democracy.  By  Gertrude 
Vaile.  The  Church,  the  Community  and 
the  Present  Crisis.  By  Rev.  Frederic 
Siedenburg.  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 
5   cents   each. 

Cook  County  and  the  Mentally  Handi- 
capped. Report  of  Survey  1916-1917. 
Prepared  by  Herman  M.  Adler.  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
square,   New  York  city,  25   cents. 

The  Motion  Picture  and  the  School.  Bet- 
ter Film  Committee,  Home  and  School 
League,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

Germany's  Most  Successful  Hoax.  By 
Ralph  M.  Easley.  The  National  Civic 
Federation,  33d  floor,  Metropolitan  Tower, 
New  York  city. 

War  Suburbs  and  War  Cities.    By  Andrew 


Wright  Crawford.  American  Civic  As- 
sociation, Union  Trust  building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

The  Complement  Fixation  Test  for 
Syphilis.  By  M.  H.  Neill.  Reprint  No. 
483  from  the  Public  Health  Reports. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

The  Teacher  in  Politics.  By  Sidney  Webb. 
The  Fabian  Society,  35  Tothill  street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  I.  Price 
Twopence. 

Pan-German  Socialism  (Neo-Marxism).  By 
Wm.  Stephen  Sanders.  Reprinted  from 
the  New  Age.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
London. 

Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Ibid, 
Cold  Spring  Road,  Guilford,  Balti- 
more,   Md. 

Free  Trade  by  George  Haven  Putnam  and 
Protection  by  Thomas  O.  Marvin.  The 
Arbitrator,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  street  Sta- 
tion, New  York  city.     10  cents. 

Mobilizing  the  Rural  Community.  By  E. 
L.  Morgan.  Extension  Bulletin  No.  23. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
hurst,  Mass. 

Twenty-four  Billion.  How  America's  con- 
tribution to  the  fifth  year  of  the  war 
against  the  Teutonic  autocracy  may  be 
equitably  shared  by  her  23,500,000  fam- 
ilies. Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York 
city. 

Alcohol  and  Crime.  A  Study  in  Social 
Causation.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1918.  By 
George  Elliott  Howard,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Venereal  Disease  Control.  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  Augusta,  Me. 

Guide  to  United  States  Government  Pub- 
lications. Compiled  by  Walter  I.  Swan- 
ton.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  1918, 
No.  2.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.     20  cents. 

Prince  Albert's  Velvet  Tuxedo.  By  George 
Frederick  Gundelfinger.  'This  little  es- 
say has  been  offered  to  and  rejected  by  the 
following  thirty-one  magazines  .  .  ."  (in- 
cluding the  Survey).  The  New  Fra- 
ternity,  Sewickley,   Penn. 

How  Industrial  Fatigue  May  Be  Reduced. 
Preliminary  report  of  divisional  commit- 
tee on  industrial  fatigue,  section  on  sani- 
tation. National  Committee  on  Welfare 
Work.  Reprint  No.  482  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports.  War  Program  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Intended  espe- 
cially for  extra-cantonment  areas  and  war 
industrial  centers.  Reprint  No.  486  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foreign  Trade  Thought  of  1918.  Irving 
National  Bank,  Woolworth  building,  New 
York  city. 
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Fair  Play  for  the  Workers.  By  Percy 
Stickney  Grant.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  368 
pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.72. 

The  Halo  of  Grief.  By  Bolton  Hall. 
Brentano's.  243  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

Our  Admirable  Betty.  By  Jeffery  Fame). 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  371  pp.  Price  $1.60; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.72. 

The  Zeppelin's  Passenger.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  312  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  State  and  the  Child.  By  W.  Clarke 
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Between  War  and  Peace 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 

WITH  THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


THE  war  is  won.  All  wars  are  at  an  end.  This  was 
a  war  to  end  wars  and  it  is  victoriously  finished. 
These  words  are  written  in  the  first  flush  of  emotion 
on  the  news  of  the  armistice,  but  in  the  five  days 
before  the  Survey  reaches  its  readers  the  joy  of  victory  will 
not  be  lessened  and  the  deeper  significance  of  the  peace  on 
which  we  are  entering  will  be  the  more  fully  comprehended. 

We  are  celebrating  less  a  triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy  than 
a  veritable  release  of  mankind  from  nightmare.  American 
policies,  outlined  in  President  Wilson's  addresses  and  accepted 
by  allies  and  enemies,  are  to  be  the  basis  of  peace  treaties; 
but  the  victory  is  so  overwhelming,  the  changes  in  the  world 
so  momentous,  that  these  new  American  policies  do  not  by 
any  means  measure  our  gains.  To  find  adequate  expression 
for  the  American  policies  which  are  this  day  triumphant  we 
must  go  a  long  way  farther  back.  In  our  immortal  Declara- 
tion we  have  said  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

This  is  what  the  abdications  in  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  Ger- 
many mean.  This  is  the  significance  of  events  in  Constan- 
tinople, Buda-Pesth  and  Vienna.  We  have  done  what  the 
French  revolution  in  its  first  ardor  tried  to  do.  Happily  we 
share  our  achievement  with  a  France  of  the  same  uncompro- 
mising democracy  as  ended  the  old  regime  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago;  with  an  England  of  the  same  stock  as  has  per- 
sistently since  Magna  Charta  sought  by  its  own  route  for  a 
more  complete  democracy;  and  with  allies  of  many  tongues 
and  traditions  who,  by  strange  and  diverse  paths,  have  come 
to  love  liberty  as  we  love  fe  and  to  seek  happiness  in  their 
own  ways. 

Hostilities  have  ceased.  The  other  day,  on  a  false  rumor, 
this  filled  us  with  delirous  joy;  already  it  seems  almost  unim- 
portant. What  is  alive  with  meaning  is  the  new  vivid,  per- 
sonal challenge  in  the  look  of  the  world.  The  shifting  of  a 
certain  black  line  on  the  map  of  Europe  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  interest  of  civilization.  We  are  at  liberty  to  think 
about  other  things;  to  face  toward  the  future  which  is  to  be 
whatever  the  nations  choose  to  make  it. 

After  the  war  there  may  be  bloody  revolutions;  financial 
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crises ;  industrial  depressions ;  labor  disputes ;  reactionary 
movements  in  politics ;  social  degeneration.  Let  us  hope  not. 
We  shall  in  all  such  directions  get  what  we  deserve.  We 
shall  be  likely  to  get  what  we  expect  and  predict.  If  our 
anticipations  are  high  and  worthy  this  will  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  our  escaping  disaster  and  achieving  what  the 
clear-eyed  Americans  of  other  generations,  if  faced  by  our 
opportunities,  would  have  called  progress. 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

THE  terms  of  the  armistice  are  appropriate  and  severe.    It 
is  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to  permanent  peace.     There- 
fore it  is  what  it  is. 

The  surgery  of  the  war  supplies  an  analogy.  The  Carrel 
method  of  treating  wounds  demands  the  painstaking  and  skil- 
ful removal  of  every  particle  of  infected  tissue  and  the  sending 
of  a  cleansing  fluid  into  the  most  remote  and  hidden  recesses 
of  the  affected  parts.  The  result  is  a  marvelously  quick  and 
complete  healing  of  the  wound. 

In  the  world  war,  mankind  has  suffered  a  grievous  but  not 
incurable  wound.  The  armistice  is  the  Carrel-Dakin  treat- 
ment of  that  wound.  It  is  not  a  moment  for  unsteady  hand 
or  sentimental  brain,  but  it  is  a  time  for  confidence  that  the 
wound  will  be  healed. 

After  the  military  authorities  have  done  their  skilful  and 
necessary  work ;  after  the  streams  of  democracy  have  been 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  diseased 
body  politic ;  after  the  military  autocracy  which  brought  on 
the  war  has  been  exterminated — there  comes  a  new  social 
order,  a  restored  and  healthy  society  of  nations,  in  which 
diffused  prosperity,  health,  freedom,  and  a  full  life,  are  to  be 
the  aim  of  national  as  well  as  individual  endeavor. 

In  this  society  Germans  and  Russians,  Bulgarians  and 
Hungarians,  as  well  as  all  other  peoples,  will  of  course  have 
their  part.  The  German  cannot  be  kept  in  a  jail  or  a  mad- 
house. He  is  a  human  being — any  suggestions  which  in  our 
fury  we  have  made  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  direct  aim  of  the  war  has  been  the  destruction  of 
aggressive  military  power.  That  has  been  accomplished. 
i  he  aim  of  peace  must  be  to  create  a  society  of  free  nations, 
in  which  hatreds  and  antagonisms,  whether  racial  or  national, 
having  nothing  to  feed  on,  will  disappear. 
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During  the  war  we  have  encouraged  in  ourselves  and  in 
one  another  a  spirit  of  virile  pugnacity.  That  is  now  super- 
fluous, and  might  become  embarrassing.  To  make  the  world 
safe  for  small  nations  with  unprotected  frontiers,  and  for 
large  nations  with  interior  social  unrest,  we  need  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  a  sympathetic  understanding.  Justifiable 
pride  in  our  achievements  must  not  degenerate  into  brag~ 
gadocio  and  a  sense  of  superiority,  utterly  unjustified. 

Preaching  against  swagger  and  jingoism,  however,  will  not 
go  far  in  exorcising  the  spirit  of  which  they  are  manifesta- 
tions. Generosity  and  justice  towards  alien  enemies,  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  come  more  easily  if  for  a  time  we  can 
virtually  forget  their  existence  in  absorbing  new  interests. 
The  war  and  all  its  limitations  are  behind  us.  What  lies 
ahead  is  the  pursuit,  not  of  peace — a  negative  and  empty  thing 
in  itself- — but  of  happiness,  a  social  order  in  which  all  shall 
have  income  enough  to  live  on,  education  enough  to  know 
how  to  live,  and  health  enough  to  enjoy  life. 

ATROCITIES 

UNWELCOME  as  the  task  will  be,  there  is  not  a  more 
imperative  duty  for  the  interval  between  war  and  peace 
than  an  independent  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  charges 
of  atrocity  against  the  German  navies  and  armies.  The  in- 
dictment has  been  drawn  and  supported  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  on  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Allies  no  doubt  of  the 
deepest  and  most  damning  guilt.  A  presumption  of  innocence 
would  be  a  fiction  too  artificial  for  any  pretense  of  acceptance 
in  France,  Belgium,  England  or  America. 

But  the  Germans  have  asked  for  an  inquiry  by  neutrals. 
No  doubt  there  are  neutrals  who  could  be  trusted  by  the 
Allies  to  make  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  attempt  should  be 
made.  No  inheritor  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  feels  comfortable  in 
the  role  of  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  or  Turkey  has 
committed  atrocities.  Guilt  is  personal,  and  if  possible  should 
be  individually  assessed. 

Every  red-blooded  American  must  sympathize  with  the 
English  seamen  who  refuse  to  condone  the  crimes  against  their 
comrades.  Their  plan  for  punishing  those  crimes  by  a  boycott 
after  the  war,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objections.  It 
punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  victims  of  atrocities 
indiscriminately  with  the  perpetrators.  It  does  not  even 
ensure  that  the  real  criminals  will  be  reached.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Seamen's  Union  in  this  matter  is  being  used  by  those 
who  would  profit  by  the  boycott.  If  so  they  are  the  less 
qualified  to  play  the  role  of  Judge  Lynch. 

On  land  and  on  sea  the  policy  of  "schrechlichkeit"  was 
followed  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  in  our  minds  no  doubt 
of  deliberate  and  criminal  disregard  of  international  usage 
and  ancient  if  unwritten  law.  If,  because  neutrals  were  also 
its  victims,  there  are  no  impartial  judges,  let  us  at  least  attempt 
to  create  a  tribunal  which  would  as  nearly  as  possible  com- 
mand universal  confidence,  with  an  eye  to  that  verdict  of 
history  which  is  not  as  infallible  as  we  sometimes  assume, 
but  which  sometimes  reverses  successfully  the  harsh  judgments 
of  victorious  nations. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS 

TWO  conceptions  of  world  organization  are  to  come  into 
competition  and  we  must  decide  which  is  to  prevail.  One 
is  that  of  a  police  league;  the  other  of  a  league  of  develop- 
ment. 

An  English  naval  officer  recently  said  to  an  American:  "If 
your  country  and  ours  would  stand  together,  we  could  have 


things  our  own  way."  Perhaps  we  could ;  but  is  that  what  we 
want?  Is  it  what  either  English  opinion  or  American  opinion 
conceives  to  be  the  ideal  for  the  organization  of  the  world? 

There  is  another  view.  We  might  wish  above  all  to  insure 
that  kind  of  mutual  give  and  take  which  will  bring  out  from 
every  nation  its  unique  contribution  to  the  common  life  of  the 
nations,  that  respect  for  the  individuality  and  freedom  of 
nations  which  is  a  permanent  basis  for  international  good-will. 
If  England  and  America  stand  together  for  this  conception — 
which  is  probably  what  the  naval  officer  meant — they  will 
not  stand  alone,  and  having  their  own  way  will  be  only 
another  phrase  for  making  it  unanimous. 

But  such  a  league  is  not  primarily  a  league  of  police.  It 
is  a  league  of  development,  of  growth,  of  civilization,  based 
on  national  cultures  and  character,  conceived  as  cooperating 
for  the  common  welfare,  conceived  as  struggling  not  against 
one  another  for  existence  but  for  mutual  advantage  against 
common  obstacles  and  perils. 

These  obstacles  lie  in  physical  and  human  nature,  in  defec- 
tive social  organization,  in  bad  traditions  and  perverted 
instincts,  in  reactionary  tendencies,  which  are  as  inimical  to 
Saxon  as  to  Slav.  Incredible  as  it  seemed  yesterday,  we  shall 
some  day  recognize  that  subjectively  the  armies  of  our  enemies 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  fighting  against  very  much  the  same 
hostile  forces  as  we  ourselves  have  denounced  and  defeated. 
Our  brotherhood  gained  in  the  wars  has  its  counterpart,  as  an 
Englishman  has  suggested,  in  a  brotherhood  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  This  it  is  now  our  task  to  win  and  convert  into  a 
social  force  for  international  good-will,  a  contribution  different 
from  but  as  necessary  as  our  own  to  the  society  of  nations. 

RUSSIA 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  acid  test  of  the  good-will  of 
the  nations — i.  e.,  their  treatment  of  Russia,  their  compre- 
hension of  her  needs,  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy — 
if  applied  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  finds  us 
thus  far  conspicuously  wanting. 

The  lazy  notion  prevails  that  she  has  made  her  own  bed 
and  may  lie  in  it;  that  the  "institutions  of  her  own  choosing" 
do  not  suit  us  at  all,  and  that  "assistance  of  every  kind  that 
she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire"  should  rather  be  replaced 
by  such  assistance  as  we  may  think  that  she  ought  to  desire. 
We  are  not  Spartan  enough  to  be  quite  ready  to  mete  impartial 
justice  "to  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just,"  or 
if  we  are,  we  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  what  impartial 
justice  calls  for  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which  failed  to  stay 
in  the  fight — although  she  had  done  more  for  the  anti-German 
alliance  before  getting  out  than  we  ourselves  have  done  and 
had  lost  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  many  lives  doing  it. 

Our  attitude  is  almost  as  irrational  as  was  that  of  the 
Trotzky  government  towards  the  Central  powers.  We  are 
both  at  peace  and  at  war  with  the  Russian  Soviets.  We  profess 
enthusiasm  for  the  emancipation  of  the  great  Slav  nation  from 
the  yoke  of  autocracy,  but  we  do  not  have  "comprehension," 
much  less  "intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy"  for  them  when 
they  try  to  put  into  practice  the  political  and  economic  ideals 
that  inspired  them  to  break  that  yoke.  The  aspect  of  Bolshe- 
vism which  repels  us,  the  revolt  against  legitimate  authority, 
the  failure  to  establish  standards  which  they  themselves  will 
respect,  the  unrestrained  license  of  the  mob  when  not  under 
external  control,  is  no  creation  of  the  first  or  second  revolution. 
It  is  the  ages  old  disease  of  the  empire. 

Not  only  has  American  "help"  for  Russia  thus  far  been  so 
insignificant  in  amount  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  there  is  much  danger  that  under  the  device  "Restore 
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order  in  Russia"  we  shall  have  in  the  weeks  to  come  a  more 
energetic  campaign  than  ever  to  suppress  by  military  force 
the  self-expression  of  the  Russian  people's  political  notions. 
The  liberal  forces  in  America  and  in  the  Allied  countries,  if 
they  really  believe  their  own  professions  concerning  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  stop  bloodshed  in  Russia  and  to  pro- 
tect the  nations  bordering  her  frontiers  shall  not  be  more 
coercive  than  absolutely  necessary,  and  shall  not,  on  the  plea 
of  reconstituting  order,  impose  upon  that  country  forms  of 
social  order  repulsive  to  its  inhabitants. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLICS 

OUR  attitude  towards  the  citizens  of  the  newly  created 
republics  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  has  gone  through 
a  gratifying  evolution.  At  first  we  classed  them  with  hyphen- 
ated Americans  and  were  afraid  of  them.  Then  we  discovered 
that  they  were  oppressed.  Now  we  are  wondering  whether 
they  will  not  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  society 
of  nations. 

Our  first  obvious  obligation  is  to  proceed  immediately, 
without  necessarily  waiting  for  their  complete  political  organ- 
ization and  recognition  by  the  other  powers,  to  the  adoption 
of  a  generous  program  of  substantial  relief,  a  practical  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  of  fellowship  in  the  cause  of  democracy, 
in  a  language  which  all  peoples  can  understand — food,  medical 
and  sanitary  services;  with  spiritual  encouragement  instead  of 
a  nagging  criticism  of  their  political  ideas. 

Our  new  republican  friends  are  giving  conspicuous  proofs 
of  a  common  sense  and  an  international  good-will  with  which 
we  had  hardly  credited  them.  Already,  through  their  Ameri- 
can representatives,  they  have  expressed  their  determination 
to  form  a  union,  political  and  economic,  that  will  solve  such 
territorial  difficulties  as  the  need  of  land-enclosed  countries 
like  Bohemia  and  Serbia  for  maritime  trade  outlets,  and  such 
political  difficulties  as  determination  of  nationality  by  a 
plebiscite. 

That  spirit  of  union,  the  most  promising  phenomenon  of 
these  days,  though  few  have  as  yet  recognized  its  significance, 
has  been  nurtured  here  among  us.  We  do  not  yet  know  all 
its  implications;  but  as  a  matter  of  immediate  social  policy 
the  further  encouragement  of  it  by  every  conceivable  means 
of  statecraft  and  public  education  must  be  counted  among 
our  urgent  tasks.  Millions  of  these  new  republicans  are  now 
among  us,  some  of  whom  will  return  to  Europe  within  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  an  opportunity  right  here  and  now 
to  influence  the  nature  of  their  future  citizenship  in  the  young 
sister  republics  born  out  of  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  of  the 
war. 

Our  responsibility  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe  does 
not  cease  with  our  aid  to  set  them  free ;  we  must  see  to  it  that 
nothing  remains  undone  that  we  can  do  to  insure  them  stable 
governments  and,  while  the  boundaries  are  yet  flexible  and 
constitutions  unwritten,  to  cement  among  them  such  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  respect  that  a  central  European  federation 
of  states  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations  rather 
than  a  central  European  hotbed  of  nationalistic  and  racial 
intrigues,  plots,  counterplots,  controversies  and  incipient  wars. 

Before  the  peace  negotiations  start,  and  before  conflicting 
interests  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  we  can 
influence  the  spirit  in  which  they  shall  be  broached  and  help  to 
dissolve  controversies  before  they  have  hardened  into  quarrels  ; 
or,  if  the  mid-Europeans  lead  our  own  thoughts  on  these 
subjects,  we  can  at  least  learn  from  them  and  share  their 
generous  impulses. 


RESPONSIBILITIES    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST 

WITH  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  there  are  immediately 
opened  new  tasks  and  opportunities  in  territories  which 
are  traditionally  fields  of  American  missionary  enterprise. 
Occupied  with  duties  of  religious  and  social  upbuilding  at 
home,  duties  almost  surpassing  the  limits  of  human  powers, 
the  churches  of  our  European  allies  will  be  unable  to  increase 
their  efforts  in  foreign  lands.  For  a  time  there  may  even  be 
a  falling  off  in  English  and  French  "war  relief"  in  countries 
whose  morale  had  to  be  maintained  during  the  war  at  any 
sacrifice. 

In  the  Near  East,  millions  of  men  and  women  and  children 
are  looking  for  rescue  and  sustenance  to  American  educational 
and  medical  missions,  expanded  as  they  have  been  during  the 
war  into  large-scale  relief  activities.  The  agencies  in  the 
field  can  hardly  meet  that  expectation  fully,  especially  as 
large  new  areas  of  misery,  inaccessible  during  the  war,  now 
share  in  the  claim  upon  American  generosity. 

Even  if  the  deed  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion and  promise,  it  is  of  the  utmost  political  importance  as 
well  as  a  humanitarian  duty  that  everything  that  is  practically 
possible  should  be  done  to  aid  these  peoples.  Unless  the  good- 
will of  this  country  to  the  Persians,  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Syrians,  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Macedonia,  Jews  and 
other  races  and  peoples,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  shown  unmistakably  by  instant 
and  generous  assistance,  we  shall  lose  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations and  after  the  vastly  important  influence  which 
America  now  has  in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  influence 
may  be  needed  to  counteract  diplomatic  intrigues  of  economic 
interests,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  western  international 
control  free  from  the  motive  of  exploitation,  imbued  with 
a  passion  for  self-government,  for  a  real  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  for  peaceful  cooperation  of  these  countries  in  the 
world  task  of  civilization. 

Political  independence  will  not  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  ruinous  foreign  exploitation.  From  the 
west  and  from  the  east,  Mexico  and  Persia  might  be  sum- 
moned to  bear  witness  of  the  need  for  something  more  than 
a  police  league  of  nations.  Conservation  policies  like  those 
already  applied  to  our  own  Alaska  should  be  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Failure  in  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Near  East  to 
do  our  utmost  to  strengthen  the  links  of  friendship  with 
America  by  every  means  within  our  power  would  alienate 
a  promising  and  necessary  constituency  of  the  league  of 
nations,  and  would  encourage  divisive  affiliations  holding  the 
germs  of  future  wars. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

IN  principle  the  vanquished  instigators  of  the  war  are  to  be 
required  to  repair  its  damages,  but  the  destruction  is  such 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  it  wholly  by  what  can 
be  collected  from  the  defeated  nations.  The  world  war  must 
be  regarded  as  a  world  disaster,  to  be  met  at  least  in  part  from 
the  surplus  resources  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be. 
This  is  not  to  repudiate  the  principle  that  reparation  is  due 
from  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  war;  but  only  to 
recognize  that  there  are  limits  to  what  can  possibly  be  taken 
from  such  sources. 

Aside  from  the  unique  treasures  of  art  and  architecture 
which  cannot  be  restored,  there  will  be  some  things  which  may 
be  touched  only  by  those  of  spiritual  kinship.  The  great  relief 
agencies  like  the  American  Red  Cross  have  here  and  there 
established  and  are  establishing  such   relations  as  will  make 
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their    participation    appropriate    and    welcome    for    tasks    too 
delicate  and  too  subtle  for  war  indemnities  in  any  form. 

The  period  after  the  war  is  rich  with  golden  opportunities 
for  reconstruction — material  and  social  and  spiritual — in 
many  stricken  places  of  the  earth.  The  American  people,  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  natural  limitations  on  interference, 
would  be  profoundly  disappointed  not  to  be  allowed  to  share 
from  its  still  abounding  prosperity  in  this  gracious  ministry. 

FOOD  FOR  FRIENDS  AND  LATE  ENEMIES 

IT  is  an  auspicious  omen  that  the  first  explicit  announcement 
from  the  recent  session  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in 
Versailles  is  that  America  and  the  Allies  desire  to  cooperate 
with  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  making  available,  as 
far  as  possible,  food  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  life 
of  the  civilian  population  of  those  countries.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  this  action  should  have  been  taken  on  the  initiative 
of  President  Wilson's  representative,  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  which  include  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  population  of  Germany  as  well. 

Obviously  there  will  be  equally  urgent  claims  for  Ar- 
menians, Poles  and  Russians,  and  even  from  the  neutral 
countries  which  have  been  so  severely  rationed,  like  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.  All  the  more  fortunate  nations — and  the 
United  States  above  all — will  curtail  their  own  consumption 
to  the  extent  of  these  new  legitimate  claims  upon  the  joint 
supply. 

Mr.  Hoover  will  be  kept  at  his  familiar  job  in  the  period 
between  war  and  peace  and  perhaps  for  a  while  longer,  with 
a  vastly  extended  territory.  The  end  of  the  great  war  permits 
some  increase  in  the  next  European  harvest,  but  draft  animals 
and  agricultural  machinery  are  very  scarce  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Urals;  soils  have  suffered  from  neglect  and  one- 
sided demands;  farm  labor  is  disorganized  and  inadequate. 

The  period  in  which  America  should  be  expected  to  feed 
Europe  is  of  course  brief.  The  Belgian  commission  offers  no 
real  analogy,  for  in  that  case  the  salient  fact  in  the  situation 
was  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Belgians  to  normal  supplies. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  had  to  be  fed,  those  who  could 
buy  as  well  as  those  who  could  not.  With  the  opening  of  the 
frontiers  and  the  restoration  of  the  railways  to  their  normal 
uses,  food  markets  should  quickly  resume  their  ordinary 
functions. 

Relief  supplies  we  shall  have  to  send  for  a  season,  and  this 
means  that  food  control  and  public  education  must  be  con- 
tinued. In  these  advanced  courses  in  Mr.  Hoover's  college 
there  may  be  opportunity  to  reconsider  some  of  the  principles 
regarding  food  substitutes  and  dietaries  which  have  been 
inculcated.  It  may  be  that  in  some  directions  we  have  been 
attempting  the  impossible,  with  the  natural  results;  and  that 
in  others  we  have  been  wasteful  where  we  have  meant  to 
be  economical.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  back  up  Mr.  Hoover's  plans  for  sending  food  supplies 
wherever  they  are  actually  needed  to  prevent  starvation,  and 
this  means  that  we  must  practice  self-denial. 

DEMOBILIZATION 

AS  soon  as  military  considerations  allow,  and  as  fast  as  con- 
ditions of  transport  permit,  the  great  body  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  should  be  discharged  and  restored  to  their  homes  and 
normal  occupations,  to  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture. 
They  should  get  out  of  uniforms  and  into  overalls. 

There  will  be  many  insidious  arguments  for  a  contrary 
policy.  They  will  be  needed  for  police  work  in  Europe,  on 
land  and  at  sea.  They  can  be  taught  both  trades  and  letters 
while  kept  together.     There  remains  the  possibility  of  further 


international  complications  and  of  revolutions.  The  prestige 
of  America  will  be  enhanced  by  keeping  a  large  army  in 
being. 

There  is  no  substance  in  any  such  pleas.  Our  men  should 
not  be  used  for  local  police  duty  in  Europe,  however  con- 
venient that  might  be  for  European  statesmen,  except,  of 
course,  insofar  as  they  may  be  required  for  meeting  our  legiti- 
mate share  of  any  garrison  obligations  created  by  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  or  the  peace  treaties.  Germans  are  quite  as  well 
qualified  as  Mexicans  to  handle  their  own  revolutions.  The 
American  army  should  not  be  used  to  quell  hunger  riots  over- 
seas. Our  boys  are  needed  here  as  producers,  on  farms,  in 
mines  and  in  factories.  The  world  must  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  Europe  must  be  rebuilt.  It  is  steel  and  other  materials, 
wheat  and  other  food  products,  clothing  and  other  manufac- 
tures, that  Europe  and  Asia  need  from  us  from  now  on — not 
soldiers  or  policemen  or  guardians. 

WAR  INSURANCE:    DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

AS  to  war  risk  compensation — alias  pensions — allotments 
and  allowances,  and  the  restoration  of  disabled  men  to 
economic  usefulness,  we  are  happy  in  having  early  enacted  com- 
prehensive legislation.  We  now  have  only  to  live  up  to  its 
spirit  and  to  do  the  work  which  it  contemplates.  Fortunately 
we  shall  have  fewer  disabled  men  than  we  feared,  fewer  fami- 
lies to  receive  compensation  for  death. 

Congress  will  be  assailed  no  doubt  by  various  attempts  to 
make  more  liberal  what  is  already  the  most  liberal  provision 
in  the  world.  We  shall  have  demands  for  service  pensions ; 
for  giving  insurance  benefits  to  those  who  did  not  take  out 
insurance  and  have  not  paid  premiums ;  for  continuing  allow- 
ances after  there  are  no  allotments.  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress served  notice  in  advance  that  as  to  all  such  matters  the 
returning  soldiers  would  be  able  to  arrange  things  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  patriotic  judgments. 

Of  course  the  war  risk  insurance  law  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded even  by  its  original  sponsors  as  an  inspired  document, 
of  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  change  a  clause  or  to  ques- 
tion a  schedule  established  under  it.  In  fact  the  schedules, 
after  a  year,  are  still  unpublished  and  are  said  to  be  giving 
the  administrators  of  the  law  some  concern.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  aside  from  guarding  against  inflation  of  the 
just  and  liberal  system  already  established,  our  task  will  be  the 
comparatively  simple  one  of  seeing  that  the  disabled  men  and 
the  families  of  the  fallen  really  receive  the  humane  and  gen- 
erous treatment  that  the  existing  laws  provide. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  have  no 
excuse  if  it  does  not  "vocationally  rehabilitate"  pretty  thor- 
oughly every  last  disabled  man  it  can  catch  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  "unable  to  carry  on  a  gainful  occupation, 
to  resume  his  former  occupation,  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
occupation,  or  having  resumed  or  entered  upon  such  occupa- 
tion is  unable  to  continue  the  same  successfully." 

Peace  cripples,  heretofore  almost  wholly  neglected,  will 
surely  derive  some  benefit  from  the  widespread  concern  for 
war  cripples.  Compensation  laws  now  assure  an  income  in 
lieu  of  earnings  in  the  case  of  industrial  accidents;  but  such 
income  is  of  little  real  value  unless  it  is  utilized  to  develop  the 
full  latent  powers  of  the  disabled  worker,  and  for  non-indus- 
trial accidents  there  is  no  such  provision.  The  eloquent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers  apply  with  equal  force  to  disabled  workers,  and  even 
while  the  war  is  going  on  there  are  every  month  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former,  though  their  injuries  may  be  less 
serious. 

The    permanent    problem    is    not    merely    the    training    of 
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cripples  but  the  educational  development  of  the  handicapped 
workers,  their  complete  economic  and  social  restoration  through 
the  readjustment  of  the  attitude  of  others  towards  them  as 
well  as  through  their  own  better  adjustment  to  their  work  and 
to  society. 

TAXATION 

HOW  the  bills  are  to  be  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
for  reconstruction  is  a  burning  question  facing  imme- 
diate as  well  as  future  policies.  The  election  of  a  Republican 
Congress  may  modify,  but  can  hardly  radically  change  the 
answer. 

Inheritances  and  large  incomes,  especially  excessive  profits, 
will  remain  a  chief  source  of  revenue.  Undivided  social 
wealth,  such  as  unearned  increments  of  land  values  and  water 
power,  will  increasingly  help.  But  the  large  lesson  of  the 
war  is  that  for  vital  ends  and  recognized  common  advantage 
everybody  must  and  can  pay  taxes  and  if  necessary  lend  some- 
thing as  well.  Our  accumulated  stores  have  been  depleted  and 
rigid  control  and  self-denial  are  necessary  in  the  use  of  what 
has  been  produced.  But  our  capacity  for  production  and  for 
public  support  of  enterprises  in  the  public  interest  are  far 
greater  than  we  have  realized. 

The  war  expenditures  have  proved  beyond  cavil  that  the 
failure  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  every  family, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  insured  by  income ;  to  eliminate  prevent- 
able disease,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  the  expenditure 
of  money;  to  abolish  poverty,  as  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  legislation  or  by  philanthropy,  has  been  inexcusable,  and  the 
plea  that  it  would  mean  bankruptcy  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. 

In  the  future  both  the  conscious  burdens  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  taxation,  both  the  hardships  and  the  benefits  of  lending 
to  the  treasury,  are  to  be  shared  democratically.  Much  of  the 
revenue  that  we  need  can  be  obtained  from  the  prevention  of 
waste;  obtained  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  no  social  burden  at 
all  but  an  obvious  clear  gain. 

Recognizing  all  this,  however,  we  must  still  face  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  magical  method  of  liquidating  the  war  debts, 
and  no  way  of  insuring  a  distribution  of  the  social  surplus  and 
still  allowing  the  few  to  hold  on  to  it.  Incomes  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  a  year  must  be  drawn  upon  heavily  for  com- 
mon expenses,  if  families  who  are  trying  to  live  on  six  hundred 
a  year  are  to  be  brought  up  to  a  standard  twelve  hundred. 

How  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  for  all  workers  to  a  basis 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  is  one  way  of  stating  our  American 
problem.  A  single  forcible  distribution  of  wealth  would  be 
futile.  Health,  education  and  industry  are  the  means  of 
securing  substantial  progress,  and  our  immediate  problem  is 
how  to  safeguard  and  promote  these  at  the  very  time  when 
we  must  make  good  the  war's  destruction.  Patriotic  hard 
work  and  patriotic  tax-paying  on  a  scale  which  we  have  not 
yet  contemplated  are  the  only  means. 

There  is,  however,  a  bright  side — a  very  bright  side — to 
the  problem  of  taxation.  The  waste  of  war  must  be  met, 
but  it  can  be  met  once  for  all.  The  burdens  of  armaments, 
the  continuing  staggering  burdens  of  armed  peace,  are  to  be 
thrown  off.  Disarmament  on  land  and  on  sea  has  been  prom- 
ised us  as  a  fruit  of  the  victory  of  the  Allied  arms.  That 
will  be  worth  all  the  war  has  cost.  The  world  can  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  war  debts  from  the  saving  through  disarmament. 

EMPLOYMENT 

TRAINING  camps  and  munition  plants  and  other  war 
industries,  no  longer  needed   for  their  present  purposes, 
will  quickly  release  a  very  large  number  of  men  and  women, 


in  addition  to  the  men  from  the  gradually  demobilized  armies. 
Some  contracts  have  already  been  canceled.  This  may  mean 
enforced  idleness  for  many  who  want  and  need  employment. 
We  have  no  system  of  unemployment  insurance  and  there  will 
probably  not  be  a  general  disposition  to  provide  out-of-work 
benefits  from  the  public  treasury  for  those  who  are  thus  thrown 
out  of  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  demands  for  commodities  from 
a  world  moving  towards  peace  will  absorb  this  available  labor 
supply  as  rapidly  as  the  necessary  physical  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  plants.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  resumption  of  old 
manufactures  and  the  starting  of  new  industries  should  pro- 
ceed pari  passu  with  the  dismantling  of  the  war  industries  and 
the  disbanding  of  camps.  If  this  does  not  come  about  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  there  may  be  a  social  obligation  for 
governments — federal,  state  and  municipal — to  take  up  the 
surplus  by  accelerating  public  improvements  or  placing  earlier 
orders  for  necessary  supplies. 

Through  the  good-will  and  good  sense  of  public  authorities 
and  of  public  service  corporations,  the  purely  industrial  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  if  it  should  arise,  may  thus  at  least  be 
prevented  from  becoming  a  great  relief  problem. 

CONTROL  OF  PRICES 

IN  the  absence  of  monopoly  or  absolute  scarcity  there  is  no 
better  regulator  of  prices  than  the  open  market.  Ulti- 
mately ordinary  trade  and  industry  should  be  freed  from  gov- 
ernmental control.  But  we  are  in  the  presence  of  limited  sup- 
plies and  abnormal  demands.  Existing  control  of  prices,  as 
well  as  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  is  therefore 
justified. 

Frantic  efforts  will  be  made  to  abolish  price  control  at  once 
in  the  interest  of  profiteering.  The  period  of  readjustment, 
with  its  fluctuations,  offers  a  choice  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion. If  federal  control  over  fundamental  economic  com- 
modities is  given  up  at  once  we  shall  not  be  in  position  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  abroad,  and  the  danger  that  we  shall  have 
to  face  hard  times  at  home  will  be  increased. 

Even  after  federal  control  over  prices  is  abandoned  and 
normal  foreign  and  domestic  markets  are  restored,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  revert  to  the  anarchy  of  private  capital 
with  which  in  the  past  we  have  been  familiar.  A  cooperative 
and  a  democratic  element  should  remain  from  the  period  of 
governmental  regulation.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  public  or 
quasi-public  control — sometimes  direct,  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways and  the  stock  exchange;  sometimes  through  competition, 
as  in  the  case  of  pawn-shops  and  employment  bureaus — with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar  and  which  experience  has 
approved.  Capitalism,  abandoned  outright  at  many  points  in 
the  greatest  crisis  of  history,  will  not  come  back  unchallenged 
and  uncontrolled. 

Freedom  of  exchange  and  contract  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, balanced  by  a  conservative  social  nationalism  which  will 
prevent  nominal  freedom  from  becoming  real  slavery  and 
capitalism  from  becoming  exploitation,  seems  likely  to  be  the 
compromise  towards  which  we  are  to  work  in  the  transition 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

DURING  the  war  collective  bargaining,  encouraged  by 
the  government,  has  had  an  immense  development.  Trade 
unionism  is  numerically  far  stronger  than  before  the  war. 
The  official  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  said  to  have  increased  in  two  years  by  one  million — 50  per 
cent. 

More  significant   than   the  increase  in   numbers  or  in  the 
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extent  of  collective  bargaining  is  the  assertion  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  every  controversy  and  the  development  of  expert 
arbitration.  This  should  make  for  better  methods  of  dealing 
with  labor  disputes  in  the  future.  The  arbitration  boards  have 
found  out  that  it  will  not  do  for  the  arbitrating  body  to  go  out 
of  existence  when  the  award  is  made.  There  must  be  some- 
one to  see  that  the  award  goes  into  effect  as  intended.  The 
continuation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  precise  form,  of  the 
war  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Hereafter  all  differences  about  wages  will  be  understood  to 
have  a  public  interest.  Trade  unions  of  the  familiar  type,  or 
some  other  organization  of  workers,  will  be  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  and  sometimes  even  insisted  upon.  They  are 
not  to  control,  but  they  are  to  present  and  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  They  are  to  bring  out  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  Perhaps  in  many  in- 
dustries on  the  basis  of  their  representation  voluntary  contracts 
can  be  made  with  employers.  When  this  does  not  work,  arbi- 
tration is  likely  to  be  demanded  by  public  opinion.  Trade 
unions  will  have  pretty  much  their  own  way  hereafter  about 
hours  of  labor  and  standards  of  work.  As  to  wages  and  any 
other/  matters  in  serious  dispute,  the  public  will  hereafter  have 
a  clearer  view  of  its  responsibility  for  preventing  labor  dis- 
turbances and  of  its  interest  in  settling  issues  between  work- 
ers and  employers  on  a  just  and  durable  basis. 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

AMONG  the  gains  of  the  war  we  might  count  the  penul- 
timate stage  in  the  emancipation  of  women.  A  few 
things  remain  to  be  done,  a  few  places  have  yet  to  catch  up; 
but  broadly  speaking,  woman  has  become  a  citizen  and  a 
worker.  Much  amusing  nervousness  has  been  exhibited  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  influx  of  women  into  industry.  Will  they 
stay  ?  Will  they  beat  down  wages  ?  Will  they  organize  and 
cooperate  with  men,  or  will  they  become  strike-breakers? 

Those  who  want  to  stay  and  who  can  do  the  work  will 
certainly  stay;  what  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  their  labor  is 
utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  physical  harm  through 
overstrain,  excessive  hours,  or  work  in  injurious  occupations. 
A  minimum  wage,  based  on  the  cost  of  living,  prohibition  of 
night  work,  recognition  of  the  physiological  needs  of  women, 
were  all  sound  policies  before  the  war.  They  are  impera- 
tively necessary  now,  and  are  only  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
tective measures  which  fortunately  in  an  increasing  number  of 
states  women  are  now  called  upon  as  voters  equally  with  men 
to  devise  and  put  into  operation. 

Male  workers  and  their  self-constituted  guardians  may  be 
reassured.  The  war  has  changed  many  things,  but  not  the 
instinct  for  motherhood  or  the  family  as  the  recognized  insti- 
tution for  giving  it  normal  expression. 

Those  who  want  large  families  need  not  object  to  women 
going  out  to  work,  for  it  is  always  the  workers  and  not  the 
idlers  who  have  borne  children.  Those  who  want  such  chil- 
dren as  are  born  to  have  a  good  chance  need  not  object,  for 
it  is  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  income  rather  than  a  lack  of  time 
on  the  part  of  mothers  that  causes  under-nourishment  and 
neglect.  Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  happiness  of 
women  should  rejoice,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  who 
have  worked  in  these  past  few  years,  whether  in  factories  or 
in  offices  or  in  relief  committees,  have  on  the  whole  gained 
more  happiness  in  their  occupations  than  in  all  the  idle  leisure, 
the  artificial  parasitic  occupations,  of  their  lives. 

From  now  on  wives  will  share  when  they  like  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  earning  an  income.     There  will  be  women  in  the 


professions,  trades  and  industries — no  deluge,  but  enough  to 
make  a  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  women  who  prefer 
to  confine  their  economic  services  to  the  home  will,  in  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

GAINS   TO    BE   CONSOLIDATED 

COMMUNITY  service,  divorced  from  its  temporary  as- 
sociation with  war  camps — community  service  in  the 
sense  of  hospitality,  recreation,  entertainment — remains  as  an 
ideal  and  a  method,  tested  in  the  fire  of  a  great  national  crisis. 
Morale  is  as  useful  in  peace  as  in  war. 

The  red  lights  must  not  come  back.  Venereal  disease  must 
be  fought  persistently,  and  may  be  fought  hopefully.  No  lon- 
ger required  to  keep  our  attention  primarily  on  male  victims  of 
lust,  we  may  give  relatively  more  attention  to  protection  of 
girls  and  women. 

Strong  drink  must  be  kept  under  the  ban.  The  recreational 
function  of  the  saloon  passes  to  the  clubhouse.  Its  alcoholic 
and  social  poison  has  no  after-war  standing.  The  saloon  be- 
longs with  such  ancient  evils  as  militarism  and  sinful  waste. 
It  caters  to  idlers  and  slackers,  and  to  generations  which  have 
not  known  the  purifying  flames  of  sacrifice. 

Loafing  will  remain  under  stern  public  disapproval.  The 
discovery  has  been  made  once  for  all  that  there  are  employ- 
ments which  have  been  fairly  well  paid  in  the  past  but  which 
no  self-respecting  community  can  tolerate  as  permanent  and 
serious  vocations  for  able-bodied  men  endowed  with  a  normal 
set  of  mental  faculties.  Lackeys  and  sandwich-men  will  dis- 
appear along  with  beggars  from  a  healthy  democracy. 

Volunteer  service,  marvelously  developed  during  the  war, 
must  not  shrink  to  its  old  volume.  Social  agencies  in  which 
volunteers  are  needed  should  reap  the  after-war  harvest  of  the 
seed  they  have  sown  broadcast.  Many  a  man  who  supposed 
that  he  was  worthily  occupied  in  business  has  found  his  real 
vocation  in  some,  form  of  war-relief  work.  If  his  feeling 
is  justified  he  should  go  back,  not  to  business,  or  not  to  that 
alone,  but  to  some  form  of  serious  bona-fide  public  service. 
Work  for  the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  their  families  can  be 
matched  both  in  interest  and  in  value  of  results  by  many  of 
the  established  varieties  of  social  work. 

As  a  national  war  measure,  we  have  almost  achieved  a  real 
public-health  service — but  not  quite.  Men  called  under  the 
draft  have  been  examined  and  dealt  with  according  to  their 
physical  condition.  An  ideal  of  health  has  been  implanted  in 
the  minds,  and  to  some  extent  realized  in  the  bodies,  of  a  few 
million  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  nation  has  been  concerned 
about  health  and  disease,  but  we  have  not  yet  embodied  in  a 
national  department  an  adequate  expression  of  that  concern. 
We  have  programs,  but  no  national  program.  We  have  splen- 
did material  for  a  health  service  in  which  federal,  state  and 
municipal  governments  will  cooperate,  and  in  which  voluntary 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  medical  profession,  will  all  have  their 
recognized  place. 

One  crucial  point  for  the  next  advance  is  the  vigorous  con- 
servation of  the  health  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  first  years  out 
of  school,  in  their  first  years  at  work.  The  expansion  of  the 
federal-state  employment  service  gives  the  opportunity  for  a 
physical  examination  of  all  such  workers  and  the  establishment 
of  health  standards  in  all  occupations. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  physicians  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  nurses  have  been  called  to  the  colors.  How  many 
nurses'  aids  and  hospital  assistants  and  sanitary  workers  have 
gained  some  training  and  experience  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  superb  public-health 
corps  should  disband  and  its  individual  members  scatter  to  un- 
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organized  and  undirected  private  practice.  We  might  use 
nearly  all  of  them  for  a  time  in  sanitary  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion abroad.  We  might  use  many  of  them,  when  they  are  free, 
in  a  new  system  of  social  health  insurance  at  home. 

We  have  had  our  epidemic  of  influenza.  We  may  have  an 
epidemic  of  cholera.  The  medical  and  nursing  professions 
have  been  subjected  to  a  socializing  influence  which  their  lead- 
ers will  surely  wish  in  one  way  or  another  to  conserve  in  the 
public  interest. 

Industrial  standards,  notably  the  eight-hour  day,  have  been 
more  widely  recognized  and  accepted  than  ever  before,  partly 
because  of  federal  control  and  partly  because  of  the  growth  of 
trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  Employers  should 
be  as  keen  as  workmen  not  to  revert  to  the  old  uncertainties. 
Stability  and  equality  of  conditions  among  competitors  are  a 
prime  essential  of  all  rational  planning.  Public  opinion  will 
demand  the  retention  of  the  eight-hour  day  wherever  it  has 
been  established  and  other  standardized  conditions  favorable 
to  the  health  and  security  of  industrial  workers. 

DEMOCRACY  WITH  STANDARDS 

AFTER  great  wars  nations  have  sometimes  undergone  a 
change  to  that  character  which  for  us  is  best  expressed 
by  the  one  word  Prussianism.  The  lust  of  aggressive  ambition 
has  poisoned  their  inner  life,  and  their  policies  have  been 
minted  with  the  stamp  of  Cain,  with  a  contempt  of  the  less 
vigorous  or  peaceful  brother  whose  protector  they  have  scorned 
to  be. 

Other  nations  have  undergone  that  other  fatal  change  which 
is  now  symbolized  for  us  in  the  excesses  of  Bolshevism:  the 
loosening  of  sacred  social  bonds,  the  repudiation  of  standards 
of  conduct,  the  very  anarchy  of  irresponsible  recklessness,  the 
itch  for  novelty,  for  originality,  for  personal  idiosyncrasy,  for 
license,  developing  finally  into  a  new  sort  of  tyranny  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  that  Prussianism  against  which  it  was 
perhaps  originally  a  revolt. 

These  terms  are  used,  not  to  reproach  other  nations,  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  dangerous  bacilli  in  our  own  blood.  The 
Prussians  of  Prussia  have  accepted  overwhelming  defeat.  The 
reign  of  terror  in  Russia,  we  hope,  is  soon  to  pass.  Prussian- 
ism, however,  will  appear  in  our  own  military  circles,  in  our 
own  industries,  in  our  own  politics,  if  we  do  not  administer 
betimes  health-giving  doses  of  preventive  antitoxin.  The  dis- 
integrating forces  which  have  brought  about  the  Bolshevik 
horrors,  the  disposition  to  put  class  interests  over  national  in- 


terests, the  antagonism  to  legitimate  authority  representing 
the  common  welfare,  will  need  to  be  watched  with  equal 
assiduity. 

The  good  impression  made  by  Negroes  in  uniform  should  in- 
cline their  neighbors  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  their  griev- 
ances. Indulgence  they  often  enjoy,  but  they  want  also  self- 
determination,  about  which  they  are  hearing  brave  words. 

Ferocious  sentences  for  political  offenses  should  cease,  and 
some  of  those  already  imposed  should  be  reconsidered  through 
executive  clemency  and  adjusted  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offenses  and  to  the  prevailing  standards  of  civilized  na- 
tions. In  the  transitional  period,  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assemblage  are  of  course  indispensable.  Any  arbitrary  actions 
which  have  been  taken  under  the  war  power  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  any  legitimate  claims  for  redress 
sympathetically  recognized.  The  Post  Office  censorship  will 
require  special  attention  in  any  such  inquiry. 

AMERICAN    IDEALS    TRIUMPHANT 

TO  win  the  war,  we  have  seen  a  nation  willingly  imposing 
and  instantly  accepting  a  selective  draft.  We  have  seen 
housekeepers  change  the  nation's  diet,  and  farmers  and  miners 
compel  the  earth  to  yield  more  abundantly.  Health,  recrea- 
tion, education  and  industry,  have  been  idealized,  socialized. 
Politicians  have  become  patriots;  business  men  have  become 
trustees;  relief  agencies  have  become  instruments  of 
democracy;  religious  agencies  have  become  unsectarian  and 
fraternal. 

The  war  is  won.  Under  what  device  can  we  consolidate 
its  gains,  eliminate  its  evils,  capitalize  for  the  programs  appro- 
priate to  peace  the  social  enthusiasms  which  it  has  generated? 

We  need  no  longer  work  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  That  is  won.  The  league 
of  nations,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  assured.  Militarism  is 
dead,  unless  we  are  so  incredibly  stupid  as  to  revive  it  in  a 
•world  where  it  does  not  belong.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  the 
new  Mediterranean,  and  while  trade  winds  blow  its  waves 
shall  be  consecrated  to  freedom.  America  has  come  into  the 
current  of  the  world's  history,  and  nothing  in  the  old  world 
is  henceforth  foreign  to  our  interest. 

It  is  our  idea  that  triumphs,  our  "glittering  generality"  that 
becomes  the  watchword  along  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and  the 
Tigris.  To  secure  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  and  they  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


Belgium,  1918 

Vance  Armstrong  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

OVER  the  roofs  of  Flemish  towns, 
Over  the  fields,  over  the  dune, 
Comes  a  sound  of  carillon  pealing, 
As  it  set  the  birds  a-wheeling 
Long  ago  with  its  tune. 
Faint  at  first,  now  strong,  now  clear — 
Over  the  world  it  comes  a-winging, 
And  oh !  it  is  the  children  singing — 
The  children  singing  as  they  dance, 
The  day  of  their  deliverance. 


A  Peace  of  Disinterested  Justice 

From  President  Wilson's  Address  to   Congress, 
November  11,    on  the   Terms  of  the  Armistice 


THE  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  accepted 
these  terms  of  armistice,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
German  command  to  renew  it.  It  is  not  now 
possible  to  assess  the  consequences  of  this  great  con- 
summation. We  know  only  that  this  tragical  war,  whose  con- 
suming flames  swept  from  one  nation  to  another  until  all  the 
world  was  on  fire,  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  our  own  people  to  enter  it  at  its  most  critical  juncture  in 
such  fashion  and  in  such  force  as  to  contribute  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  all  deeply  proud  to  the  great  result.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  attained,  the  object  upon 
which  all  free  men  had  set  their  hearts,  and  attained  with  a 
sweeping  completeness  which  even  now  we  do  not  realize. 
Armed  imperialism  such  as  the  men  conceived  who  were  but 
yesterday  the  masters  of  Germany  is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  am- 
bitions engulfed  in  black  disaster.  Who  will  now  seek  to 
revive  it  ?  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military  caste  of  Ger- 
many which  once  could  secretly  and  of  its  own  single  choice 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  is  discredited  and  destroyed. 

And,  more  than  that- — much  more  than  that — has  been  ac- 
complished. The  great  nations  which  associated  themselves  to 
destroy  it  have  now  definitely  united  in  the  common  purpose 
to  set  up  such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole 
world  for  disinterested  justice,  embodied  in  settlements  which 
are  based  upon  something  much  better  and  more  lasting  than 
the  selfish  competitive  interests  of  powerful  states.  There  is 
no  longer  conjecture  as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have  in  mind. 
They  have  a  mind  in  the  matter,  not  only,  but  a  heart  also. 
Their  avowed  and  concerted  purpose  is  to  satisfy  and  protect 
the  weak  as  well  as  to  accord  their  just  rights  to  the  strong. 

The  humane  temper  and  intention  of  the  victorious  govern- 
ments have  already  been  manifested  in  a  very  practical  way. 
Their  representatives  in  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Ver- 
sailles have,  by  unanimous  resolution,  assured  the  peoples  of 
the  Central  empires  that  everything  that  is  possible  in  the 
circumstances  will  be  done  to  supply  them  with  food  and  re- 
lieve the  distressing  want  that  is  in  so  many  places  threatening 
their  very  lives,  and  steps  are  to  be  taken  immediately  to  or- 
ganize these  efforts  at  relief  in  the  same  systematic  manner  that 
they  were  organized  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  By  the  use  of 
the  idle  tonnage  of  the  Central  empires  it  ought  presently  to 
be  possible  to  lift  the  fear  of  utter  misery  from  their  oppressed 
populations  and  set  their  minds  and  energies  free  for  the 
great  and  hazardous  tasks  of  political  reconstruction  which  now 
face  them  on  every  hand.  Hunger  does  not  breed  reform ; 
it  breeds  madness  and  all  the  ugly  distempers  that  make  an 
ordered  life  impossible. 

For,  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  governments,  which  rested 
like  an  incubus  on  the  peoples  of  the  Central  empires,  has 
come  political  change  not  merely,  but  revolution ;  and  revolu- 


tion which  seems  as  yet  to  assume  no  final  and  ordered  form, 
but  to  run  from  one  fluid  change  to  another,  until  thoughtful 
men  are  forced  to  ask  themselves,  with  what  governments  and 
of  what  sort  are  we  about  to  deal  in  the  making  of  the 
covenants  of  peace?  With  what  authority  will  they  meet  us, 
and  with  what  assurance  that  their  authority  will  abide  and 
sustain  securely  the  international  arrangements  into  which 
we  are  about  to  enter?  There  is  here  matter  for  no  small 
anxiety  and  misgiving.  When  peace  is  made,  upon  whose 
promises  and  engagements  besides  our  own  is  it  to  rest  ? 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves  and  admit  that 
these  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  now  or  at 
once.  But  the  moral  is  not  that  there  is  little  hope  of  an 
early  answer  that  will  suffice.  It  is  only  that  we  must  be 
patient  and  helpful  and  mindful  above  all  of  the  great  hope 
and  confidence  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  what  is  taking  place. 
Excesses  accomplish  nothing.  Unhappy  Russia  has  furnished 
abundant  recent  proof  of  that.  Disorder  immediately  defeats 
itself.  If  excesses  should  occur,  if  disorder  should  for  a  time 
raise  its  head,  a  sober  second  thought  will  follow,  and  a  day 
of  constructive  action  if  we  help  and  do  not  hinder. 

The  present  and  all  that  it  holds  belongs  to  the  peoples 
who  preserve  their  self-control  and  the  orderly  processes  of 
their  governments,  the  future  to  those  who  prove  themselves 
the  true  friends  of  mankind ;  to  conquer  with  arms  is  to  make 
only  a  temporary  conquest ;  to  conquer  the  world  by  earning 
its  esteem  is  to  make  permanent  conquest.  I  am  confident 
that  the  nations  that  have  learned  the  discipline  of  freedom  and 
that  have  settled  with  self-possession  to  its  ordered  practice 
are  now  about  to  make  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  sheer 
power  of  example  and  of  friendly  helpfulness. 

The  peoples  who  have  but  just  come  out  from  under  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  government,  and  who  are  now  coming  at  last 
into  their  freedom,  will  never  find  the  treasures  of  liberty  they 
are  in  search  of  if  they  look  for  them  by  the  light  of  the  torch. 
They  will  find  that  every  pathway  that  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  own  brothers  leads  to  the  wilderness,  not  to 
the  seat  of  their  hope.  They  are  now  face  to  face  with  their 
initial  test.  We  must  hold  the  light  steady  until  they  find 
themselves.  And  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  possible,  we  must 
establish  a  peace  that  will  justly  define  their  place  among  the 
nations,  remove  all  fear  of  their  neighbors  and  of  their  former 
masters,  and  enable  them  to  live  in  security  and  contentment 
when  they  have  set  their  own  affairs  in  order. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  their  purpose  or  their  capacity. 
There  are  some  happy  signs  that  they  know  and  will  choose 
the  way  of  self-control  and  peaceful  accommodation.  If  they  do, 
we  shall  put  our  aid  at  their  disposal  in  every  way  that  we  can. 
If  they  do  not,  we  must  await  with  patience  and  sympathy  the 
awakening  and  recovery  that  will  assuredly  come  at  last. 


ABRAHAM  JACOBI,  M.D.,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Veteran  of  the  German  Revolution  of  '48 


'48  in  Germany 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


A  S  this  issue  of  the  Survey  closes  its  forms,  the 
/^k         Associated    Press    reports    that    fourteen    of     the 

L— m  twenty-six  German  states  have  revolted  in  some 
■A.  m  degree  from  their  existing  governments,  and  that 
control  of  affairs  is  "securely  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ists." These  fourteen  include  the  four  kingdoms  and  all  the 
more  important  states.  The  twelve  smaller  ones  not  yet  af- 
fected cannot  hope,  it  is  apparently  believed,  to  stay  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  Socialists. 

Thus,  we  see  that  revolution,  peaceful  and  bloody,  is 
sweeping  through  the  empire.  Dynasties  that  have  held  sway 
for  centuries  are  crumbling,  and  kings  and  princes  whose 
crowns  have  been  handed  down  in  direct  succession  from  the 
Middle  Ages  are  abdicating  before  the  democratic  purposes  of 
mankind ;  some  are  even  fleeing  to  neutral  countries.  The 
significance  of  all  this  for  the  present  and  the  future  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  these  pages.  [See  page  189].  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  statement  to  reconstruct  in  part  an 
epoch  in  German  and  European  history  when,  outwardly 
at  least,  much  the  same  appearance  of  confusion  and  rapid 
change  was  presented  to  the  observer. 


The  revolutions  of  1848,  little  as  they  may  have  been  due 
to  the  same  causes  that  are  now  operating  in  Germany,  afford 
an  interesting  parallel  in  the  irresistible  pressure  of  events. 
Revolution  succeeded  revolution  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
whole  system  of  monarchical  government  in  Europe  seemed 
about  to  collapse.  No  country  escaped  the  effects.  "From  the 
Rhenish  provinces  to  the  Ottoman  empire,"  says  Fyffe  in 
his  history  of  the  period,  "there  was  no  government  but  the 
Swiss  republic  that  was  not  menaced ;  there  was  no  race  which 
did  not  assert  its  claim  to  a  more  or  less  complete  independ- 
ence." 

Some  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes  are  still  living.  America 
became  the  asylum  for  thousands,  not  a  few  of  whom,  like 
Carl  Schurz,  Johannes  Kudlich,  Francis  Lieber,  General 
Franz  Sigel  and  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  achieved  distinction  in 
their  adopted  country.  Of  these  five,  Dr.  Jacobi  alone  re- 
mains. Dean  of  the  physicians  in  New  York  city,  he  is 
known  to  Survey  readers  and  to  a  much  wider  circle  as  an 
authority  on  the  diseases  of  children  and  a  practitioner  of 
world  fame. 

In  the  decade  that  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon  reaction 
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became  the  policy  of  the  princes  of  central  Europe.  Germany 
was  a  loose  confederation  of  hundreds  of  states,  "bound  to- 
gether by  a  spider's  web."  In  nearly  every  state  the  govern- 
ment was  an  absolute  monarchy.  Prussia  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  states  and  was  competing  with  Austria  for 
power.  Hungary,  though  having  her  own  Diet,  was  in 
reality  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Then, 
as  now,  the  Hungarian  population  was  of  many  races  and 
many  tongues.  Italy  was  composed  of  many  provinces,  some 
independent,  some  under  Austrian  dominion,  some  subject  to 
the  Pope. 

Nationalism  and  democracy  were  the  two  great  motive 
forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sometimes  working  at 
cross  purposes,  sometimes  contributing  .to  the  same  ends. 
The  French  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  not 
failed  to  impart  a  hatred  of  militarism  and  a  love  of  freedom. 
Students  meeting  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg  to  denounce  op- 
pression in  1817  ended  hilariously  by  burning  a  number  of 
reactionary  books  and  an  officer's  wig  and  corset,  symbols  of 
military  tyranny.  This  alarmed  the  princes.  The  universi- 
ties were  denounced  as  breeding  places  of  revolution  and  a 
conference  of  princes,  called  by  Metternich,  the  Austrian 
chancellor,  met  at  Carlsbad  and  drew  up  the  famous  Carlsbad 
decrees.  These  fettered  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  for 
a  generation.  Special  officials  were  appointed  in  all  the  uni- 
versities to  supervise  the  conduct  of  students  and  teachers. 
Any  teacher  who  was  known  to  "propagate  harmful  doctrines 
hostile  to  public  order,  or  subversive  of  existing  governmental 
institutions,"  was  to  be  dismissed.  A  rigid  press  censorship 
was  established.  In  Prussia  the  heroes  of  the  "liberation 
movement"  were  persecuted.  "Father"  Jahn  was  imprisoned 
and  Ernst  Arndt  was  removed  from  his  position  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

As  a  consequence,  the  embers  of  discontent  smouldered  for 
three  decades.  When  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  broke 
out  in  Paris,  the  torch  was  applied  to  Europe ;  its  flames  singed 
every  throne  from  the  Seine  to  Warsaw.  For  a  moment  the 
storm  center  proved  to  be  in  Vienna.  The  democratic  revo- 
lution against  the  "Metternich  system"  in  the  Hapsburg  do- 
minions was  complicated  by  a  national  uprising  of  the  sub- 
ject races  against  Austrian  domination.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  was  also  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  were  subject  to  his  control.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  however,  were  Croats,  Serbs  and 
Rumanians;  they  were  Slavonic  in  race  and  were  peasants  in 
a  semi-feudal  relation  to  their  lords,  who  belonged  to  the 
dominant  race  of  Magyars.  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
in  a  flaming  speech  in  the  Diet  March  3  denounced  the  Aus- 
trian government  and  pleaded  for  the  complete  autonomy  of 
Hungary.  His  words  were  read  throughout  Austria  and 
caused  an  immediate  revolt  in  Vienna.  A  mob  surged  into 
the  imperial  palace  crying  "Down  with  Metternich,"  and  that 
statesman  fled  in  disguise  to  England.  Emperor  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  was  compelled  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  and 
parliament,  to  abolish  the  dues  and  services  of  the  peasants, 
and  to  guarantee  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

In  Hungary  events  moved  still  more  rapidly.  The  Diet, 
under  the  influence  of  Kossuth,  passed  the  famous  "March 
laws,"  which  swept  away  the  old  aristocratic  political  machin- 
ery and  substituted  a  modern  democratic  constitution,  making 
Hungary  practically  an  independent  nation. 

Bohemia  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Hungary.  In 
the  same  momentous  month  of  March  she  sent  a  deputation 
to  Vienna  to  ask  for  the  familiar  liberal  reforms  and  for 
complete  equality  of  Czechs  and  Germans,  the  two  elements 


in  her  population.  Liberal  concessions  were  granted  to  her. 
On  June  2  a  Pan-Slavic  Congress  was  convened  in  the  Bohe- 
mian city  of  Prague,  to  which  came  representatives  from  nearly 
all  of  the  Slavonic  nations  in  Europe.  The  ancient  house  of 
Hapsburg  seemed  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  inevitable  ruin. 

To  add  to  the  welter  of  rebellion,  revolt  spread  to  Italy. 
Lombardy  was  an  Austrian  province  and  Milan,  its  leading 
city,  rose  in  insurrection  and  expelled  the  Austrian  troops. 
Venice,  the  leading  city  of  Venetia,  threw  off  the  Austrian 
allegiance  and  declared  herself  a  republic  once  more.  Pied- 
mont, an  independent  state,  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  rebels 
and  the  other  Italian  states.  Tuscany,  the  Papacy  and  Naples 
sent  troops  to  northern  Italy  to  cooperate. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  March  days  in  Germany  also.  The 
news  of  Metternich's  fall  had  a  resounding  effect  in  Prussia. 
Barricades  were  erected  in  Berlin  and  for  a  week  the  capital 
was  the  scene  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed.  When  a  mob 
appeared  in  the  courtyard  of  the  royal  castle,  the  Hohen- 
zollern  monarch  was  compelled  to  appear  on  the  balcony  and 
to  promise  a  written  constitution  and  a  parliament.  A  fight 
broke  out  between  the  mob  and  the  military  and  when,  later, 
a  funeral  service  was  held  for  those  who  had  fallen,  the  proud 
king  was  again  compelled  to  appear  before  the  mob  and  to 
bow  submissively  at  the  people's  cry,  "Take  off  your  hat." 
On  the  eighteenth  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
summoned  the  united  Landtag  to  cooperate  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution for  the  realm,  guaranteeing  the  civil  and  political 
liberties  that  had  been  demanded  for  years  and  promising  also 
to  lead  in  the  movement  for  national  unity.  In  April  and 
May  elections  were  held  and  on  May  18  the  first  German 
National  Assembly  or  Parliament  met  at  Frankfort. 

This  did  not  exhaust  the  series  of  revolutions.  The  duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  were  already  in  rebellion  against  the 
Danish  crown  when  the  news  of  the  February  revolution 
reached  them.  Even  Holland  felt  the  effect  of  the  general 
liberalizing  movement;  a  constitution  was  promulgated  in 
1848  which  radically  changed  the  character  of  her  states- 
general.  A  reform  in  the  electoral  law  of  Belgium  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  voters  in  that  country  the  same  year. 
Switzerland,  though  already  a  republic,  adopted  an  entirely 
new  constitution  modeled  somewhat  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  Italy,  preoccupied  with  Austria,  an  uprising  oc- 
curred in  Rome,  the  Pope  was  forced  to  flee  and  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  became  the  leading  spirits  of  the  new  Roman  re- 
public. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  statement  to  follow  the 
period  of  disappointment  that  quickly  ensued  upon  these  mani- 
fold revolutions.  Triumph  was  brief,  in  general.  One  after 
another  the  peoples  that  had  come  so  near  to  ending  autocracy 
were  compelled  to  see  it  reascend  the  throne.  The  failures 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
present  revolution.  In  1848  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
mainly  agricultural.  The  middle  class  of  that  time  conducted 
the  revolutions  and  this  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants 
and  craftsmen,  was  weak  in  numbers  and  influence.  The 
capitalist  system  had  not  yet  developed  a  strong  working  class. 
Hence  there  was  neither  power  nor  organization  to  make  the 
revolutions  successful. 

In  each  country  there  were  special  reasons,  too,  for  the 
failures.  In  Germany  the  army  remained  faithful.  In 
Austria  the  army  aided  in  suppressing  the  revolution,  but  for 
us  today  another  cause  is  more  important — the  rivalries  among 
her  races.  The  Magyars  refused  to  concede  equality  to  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Rumanians.  The  Austrian  army  is  gone 
today,  but  the  races  remain ;  the  differences  among  them  appear 
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at  times  to  be  as  serious  as  ever.  What  success  the  recent 
efforts  to  bring  them  together  may  have  will  affect  the  future 
not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world. 

In  France  it  was  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  started 
the  February  revolution.  For  years,  however,  there  had  been 
a  growing  Socialist  movement  in  that  country  and  the  Social- 
ists quickly  undertook  to  get  on  top.  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon  and 
Marrast  were  representatives  of  this  element.  The  success  of 
the  Socialists  frightened  the  middle  class  revolutionists,  who 
joined  the  reactionaries  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon  III. 

Blanc  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  working  day 
from  eleven  to  ten  hours  in  Paris  and  from  twelve  to 
eleven  hours  throughout  the  country.  He  persuaded  the  gov- 
ernment to  abolish  "sweating,"  and  acted  as  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration in  labor  disputes  with  some  success.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  the  institutions  of  that  time  were  the  "national 
workshops."  It  was  Blanc's  ideal  to  see  every  man  practicing 
his  own  trade  in  real  factories,  started  by  state  aid  and  en- 
gaged in  actual  productive  work.  The  "workshops,"  however, 
were  organized  by  an  enemy  of  his  and  so  conducted  as  to 
throw  discredit  upon  Blanc's  idea  from  the  start.  The  gov- 
ernment put  men  of  the  most  varied  occupations  at  work 
upon  unproductive  tasks,  and  organized  them  in  a  military 
fashion,  paying  uniform  wages  of  two  francs  a  day. 

A  more  hopeful  analogy  lies  in  the  English  revolution,  which 
preceded  those  on  the  continent  by  sixteen  years.  In  1832 
England  was  already  stronger  industrially  than  the  continent 
was  in  1848,  and  the  success  of  her  revolution  at  that  time  was 
a  triumph  for  the  middle  classes.  To  be  sure,  these  carefully 
excluded  the  working  classes  from  voting,  but  they  thereby 
secured  the  short-lived  satisfaction  of  bringing  on  the  Chartist 
movement.  The  real  reason  for  the  success  of  the  revolution 
in  England  was  the  strength  of  the  middle  classes. 

With  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  German  revolution  of 
'48,  Dr.  Jacobi  was  a  close  friend.     He  was  himself  eighteen 


years  old  at  that  time,  a  student  of  medicine  at  Greifsfwald. 
Later  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study,  and  when  the  flag  of 
revolution  was  raised  in  Baden  Dr.  Jacobi  started  for  that 
city  to  join  the  revolutionists.  He  was  stopped  en  route  by 
soldiers  who  offered  him  the  alternative  of  returning  to  Got- 
tingen or  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  inside  of  a  prison  cell. 
He  returned  to  Gottingen,  but  thereby  only  temporarily 
escaped  the  wrath  of  autocracy.  Today  he  is  loath  to  talk  of 
his  part  in  advancing  the  cause  of  revolt,  but  it  is  on  record 
that  the  government  thought  highly  enough  of  his  services  to 
the  rebellion  to  charge  him  with  "high  treason"  and  to  keep 
him  in  detention  for  two  years,  1851-3.  Dr.  Jacobi  was  one 
of  those  tried  in  the  famous  "communist  trials"  at  Cologne, 
and  was  found  guilty.  On  the  morning  that  his  sentence 
came  to  an  end,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  who  was 
his  friend,  advised  him  to  leave  several  hours  before  the  time 
officially  set,  since  other  charges  were  pending  against  him  and 
a  second  arrest  was  expected.  Dr.  Jacobi  accepted  the  advice  and 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Hamburg,  escaped  to  England. 
"The  difference  between  the  German  revolution  of  1848 
and  the  revolutions  occurring  in  that  country  today,"  said 
Dr.  Jacobi  on  Monday,  "is  the  difference  between  idealism 
and  hunger.  The  revolutionists  of  seventy  years  ago  were 
fired  by  democratic  patriotism.  Those  of  today  are  forced 
on  by  hunger.  They  are  also  disgusted  with  their  present 
rulers.  They  have  been  promised  the  world  and  they  have  got 
humiliation  and  defeat.  I  believe  the  German  people  to  be 
quite  capable  of  conducting  a  democratic  government  and  in- 
stitutions, and  I  am  optimistic  about  the  permanent  success 
of  the  present  reforms.  But  Germany  deserves  what  she  is 
now  getting  at  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  I  have  become  un- 
popular with  some  of  my  former  friends  because  I  have  had  to 
tell  them  that  recently."1 

JNo  attempt  has  been  made  at  a  new  point  of  view  in  this  statement.  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  such  books  as  Europe  Since  1815,  by  C.  D.  Hazen;  A 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  by  Fyffe,  and  a  recently  published  volume, 
Modern  and  Contemporary   European  History,  by  J.   Salwyn  Schapiro. 


Germany's  Socialist  Government 


By  Bruno  Lasker 


OF   THE   SURVEY  STAFF 


THERE  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  celebra- 
tions which  followed  the  dissemination  of  false  peace 
news  on  November  8  and  those  which  followed  the 
actual  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11. 
The  general  atmosphere  on  the  former  date,  at  least  in  our 
large  cities,  was  not  very  different  from  that  sometimes  wit- 
nessed at  the  end  of  a  hotly  contested  ball  game.  After  several 
days'  reflection  and  preparation  for  the  real  truce,  the  dominant 
note  was  a  little  more  serious,  though,  of  course,  hilarity  and  . 
abandonment  to  joy  were  the  chief  outward  manifestations. 
While  on  the  former  occasion  the  churches  were  empty,  on 
the  latter  many  of  them  were  thronged,  and  people  gathered 
even  in  the  streets  here  and  there  for  common  prayer.  There 
seem  to  have  been  fewer  excesses. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  part  at  least  in  the 
fact  that  the  second  festivity  signified  in  the  public  mind  an 
event  of  far  greater  magnitude.  Not  only  had  the  enemy 
been  beaten  and  the  war  been  ended,  not  only  had  the 
Kaiser  been  "canned"  and  sent  on  his  way  together  with  his 
family  and  his  general  staff — but  already,  in  a  few  short  days, 


there  had  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  central  Europe  a  promising 
young  democracy — a  democracy  as  yet  without  definite  political 
form  but  sufficiently  removed  from  any  possibility  of  auto- 
cratic backfire  to  bring  measurably  nearer  the  practicability 
of  an  inclusive  league  of  free  peoples. 

However  little  all  the  possible  or  probable  consequences 
of  this  tremendous  occurrence  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  there  was  evidence  enough  of  its  being  sensed  by 
many  as  at  least  as  great  a  cause  for  rejoicing  as  the  victory 
itself.  In  the  foreign  quarters,  particularly,  this  feeling  was 
strong.  While  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  the  principal  orators 
in  public  places,  celebrated  the  occasion  in  a  pugilistic  spirit, 
little  knots  of  working  men  and  women  earnestly  scanned  the 
papers  for  more  news  concerning  the  actual  composition  of 
the  provisional  revolutionary  government,  for  the  coming 
over  to  it  of  the  army,  for  the  pronouncements  of  its  leaders, 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  new  regime  over  the  empire.  To 
many  of  them,  the  far-off  events  in  Germany  mirrored  the 
fulfilment  of  hopes  in  their  own  hearts.  At  Socialist  and 
labor  meetings,  speeches  were  made  and  sometimes  resolutions 
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passed  expressing  joy  at  the  emancipation  of  the  German 
workers  from  political  autocracy ;  some  went  so  far  as  to  wel- 
come the  "Hun"  into  the  brotherhood  of  free  nations.  Thus, 
a  great  mass-meeting  of  Socialists  in  New  York  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  this  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  New  York,  that 
We  send  joyful  greetings  to  the  working  people  of  Germany  who, 
in  following  the  example  of  the  Russian  proletariat,  and  overthrow- 
ing their  imperial  government  and  their  ruling  class,  are  today 
striking  a  death  blow  against  class  rule  and  exploitation  the  world 
over. 

We  call  upon  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  the  new  social  commonwealth  of 
Germany,  and  to  cooperate  with  it  in  establishing  a  universal,  a  last- 
ing and  a  democratic  peace,  with  the  fullest  self-determination  for 
all   nations  and  peoples.    .    .    . 

A  majority  of  Americans  of  German  extraction  greeted  the 
setting  up  of  a  German  republic  with  jubilation.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  German  Democracy,  whose  activities  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  State  Department,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  November  11,  under  the  presidency  of  Franz  Sigel,  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

The  American  Friends  of  German  Democracy  who  have  worked 
for  this  day  are  convinced  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  upheaval 
will  be  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  republic  in  Germany. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  anarchy  of  Bolshevism  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  Germany.  America  and  the  Allies  can  make  a  lasting 
and  blessed  peace  only  with  a  free  German  people,  and  with  a  free 
German  people  who  will  right  the  wrongs  which  German  military 
autocracy   has  inflicted   upon   Germany   and   its   neighbors.  .  .  . 

In  this  solemn  hour  when  the  German  people  are  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  dynastic  interests,  we  whose  forefathers  were 
"Forty-eighters,"  look  back  at  the  inspiration  that  moved  our  an- 
cestors, and  we  see  the  vindication  of  their  efforts  in  the  freedom 
that  victory  will  bring  to  the  German  people  of  today.  Had  the 
German  democrats  and  republicans  of  1848  been  victorious,  the  un- 
speakable crime  for  which  imperial  Germany  will  be  held  respon- 
sible would  have  been  spared  us.  .  .  . 

There  are,  of  course,  among  the  Americans  of  German 
birth  extreme  elements  that  are  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  of 
events,  for  opposite  reasons :  on  the  one  hand,  unorganized 
and  suffering  in  silence,  the  small  band  of  "die-hards"  who 
up  to  the  last  had  believed  in  a  German  victory  over  the 
Allies  and  in  the  manifest  destiny  of  imperial  Germany — on 
the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  extremist  section 
of  the  Socialists  represented  in  Germany  by  Karl  Liebknecht, 
Rosa  Luxemburg  and  other  well-known  fighters.  One  of 
their  organs,  the  New  Yorker  Volkszeitung,  on  November 
11,  printed  a  leading  article  in  which  the  democratic  tendency 
of  the  new  regime  is  discountenanced  and  a  proletarian 
revolution  against  the  government  now  forming  prophesied. 
Among  other  things  this  article  states : 

All  this  [the  events  up  to  the  previous  day]  looks  most  democratic 
and  promising.  One  thing,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked: 
Friedrich  Ebert  was  made  chancellor  after  the  dynastic  principle 
by  the  new  regent,  and  not  by  the  people.  .  .  .  The  formal  announce- 
ment gives  no  indication  of  any  direct  or  even  indirect  participa- 
tion of  the  people  or  the  people's  representatives.  .  .  .  The  phrasing 
is  quite  in  the  old  style  "by  God's  grace,"  so  that  outwardly  at  least 
there  is  little  sign  of  democratization. 

And  another  very  significant  point  must  be  considered.  The  so- 
cial democrat  Ebert  was  not  chosen  because  of  his  eminent  mental 
gifts,  of  which,  by  the  way,  little  has  so  far  been  seen,  but  as  a 
representative'  of  his  party  in  the  hope  to  master  more  easily  in 
that  way  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  other  words,  the  appoint- 
ment springs  from  anti-revolutionary  tactics:  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man revolution  by  a  pseudo-revolutionary  party.  The  German 
Mensheviki  intend  to  disarm  the  Bolsheviki  by  their  former  comrades. 

The   next   few    days    will    show    that   the   forward    march    of    the 


revolution  cannot  in  Germany  any  more  than  elsewhere  be  arrested 
by  a  draft  upon  the  future.     The  compromise  came  too   late! 

This  prediction  is  of  interest  especially  because  of  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  view  it  takes  of  the  situation  and  that 
taken  by  certain  American  journals  of  exactly  opposite  tem- 
perament and  ideals.  Let  us  quote  the  extreme  counterpart, 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  same  morning : 

GOD'S  REVENGE 

Now  there  is  great  danger  that  a  criminal  nation  will  go  insane 
on  the  threshold  of  judgment. 

Germany  is  seized  with  Bolshevism.  Suddenly  on  the  imperial 
fleet,  in  many  imperial  cities,  on  the  principal  imperial  buildings, 
you  see  that  symbol  of  human  catastrophe,  of  moral  irresponsibility, 
of  unrestraint,   of  lust  idealized — THE   RED   FLAG.  .  .  . 

The  Socialists  now  taking  charge  of  government  may  become  ana- 
thema to  the  radicals  in  a  very  short  time.  Ebert  may  be  Germany's 
Kerensky.  The  highest  bidders  for  machine  guns  on  motor  lorries 
may  for  a  time  be  the  rulers  of  Germany — the  Lenines  and  Trotzkys, 
of  whom  there  are  many.  .  .  . 

Any  one  aware  of  the  facts  in  bare  outline  will,  of  course, 
see  at  once  that  the  comparison  here  made  between  conditions 
in  Germany  and  in  Russia  is  utterly  fallacious.  In  the  first 
place,  while  we  hear  of  separate  revolutions  in  different  states 
and  cities  with  separate  soldiers'  and  workmen's  councils, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  local  Socialists, 
so  far,  to  usurp  the  supreme  powers  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. We  read  of  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  central  Socialist  party  on  matters  of  national  concern 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  local  branches;  and  while  un- 
doubtedly questions  of  local  and  state  autonomy  versus  national 
power  will  soon  come  up  for  debate  and  settlement,  there  is 
no  sign,  so  far,  of  any  part  of  the  former  empire  breaking 
away.  On  the  contrary,  Austria  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  into  the  new  German  commonwealth  and  has  already 
taken  steps  to  cooperate  with  the  new  provisional  government 
in  Berlin. 

Moreover,  the  personnel  of  the  Russian  revolution  con- 
sisted of  men  and  women  who  during  a  regime  of  extreme  op- 
pression had  to  meet,  organize  and  form  their  opinions  in 
secret — with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  were  able  to  live 
abroad — whereas  the  German  Socialists  of  every  faction  are 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  open,  who  have  belonged  to  legis- 
lative and  administrative  bodies,  to  whom  politics  is  no  new 
art  and  who  in  trade  union  and  municipal  life  have  for  years 
carried  heavy  burdens  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  German  Social  Democratic  Party  has  for  long  been 
one  of  the  most  closely  organized  political  parties  in  the  world  ; 
nowhere  has  the  combination  of  the  industrial  and  the  polit- 
ical labor  offensive  been  carried  to  a  higher  point.  The  party 
itself,  with  its  fifty  or  sixty  daily  newspapers,  its  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  its  community  houses  and  educational  undertakings, 
its  widely  distributed  real  estate,  its  book-publishing  and  co- 
operative enterprises,  is  a  business  concern  of  great  magnitude. 

Friedrich  Ebert,  the  new  chancellor,  is  neither  a  reactionary 
bureaucrat  nor  an  unknown  fanatic  of  the  underworld  sud- 
denly appearing  out  of  a  cellar  door.  He  served  in  the  Bremen 
city  council  from  1900  to  1906,  and  in  1912  was  sent  to  the 
Reichstag  by  a  Bremen  constituency.  Before  that  time  he  had 
been  secretary  of  the  local  labor  council  and  had  been  especially 
prominent  in  the  organization  of  young  people,  being  at  one 
time  chairman  of  the  League  of  German  Youths.  In  1913, 
he  was  elected  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  on  the 
death  of  August  Bebel ;  more  recently  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  party  and  president  of  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichs- 
tag.    He  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  better  equipped 
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for  leadership  than  Scheidemann,  who  is  more  of  a  politician 
with  a  politician's  eye  for  temporary  expedient.  Although 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  he  supported  the  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  majority,  Ebert  in  1917  attacked  the  annexa- 
tionist policy  of  the  government,  led  an  attack  against  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  used  his  influence  to  help  the  general 
strike  in  Austria.  Ebert's  non-inclusion  in  the  recent  compro- 
mise government  under  the  chancellorship  of  Prince  Maximil- 
ian, with  its  three  Socialist  cabinet  members,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  his  sympathies  during  the  last  year  have  more  and 
more  turned  toward  the  left.  He  was  selected  for  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  revolutionary  government  undoubtedly  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  prominent  man  in  the  so-called  "majority" 
party — for  some  time  really  representing  a  minority  of  So- 
cialists— who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Independent  Socialist 
Party  of  Haase,  Ledebour,  etc.  He  is,  the  Volkszeitung  not- 
withstanding, one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  a  purely  working-class  upbringing  and  an  earlj 
working  career  in  a  saddler's  shop. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  provisional  government  to 
the  other  parties  will  not  be  easy  until  fuller  information  is 
available.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  for  the  time 
the  majority  and  the  independents  have  buried  their  hatchet 
and  are  determined  to  work  together  for  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  and  orderly  government.  The  independents 
have  nominated  Liebknecht,  Haase  and  Barth  for  membership 
in  the  cabinet,  which  will  keep  things  going  until  a  constituent 
assembly  can  be  called. 

The  newspapers  quoted  and  other  expressions  of  opinion 
over  here  seem  to  have  missed  the  main  point  in  the  present  re- 
lation of  the  "majority"  and  independent  Socialists — and  that 
is  that  Scheidemann  and  his  colleagues  have  practically  gone 
over  to  the  position  taken  during  the  war  by  the  independents 
by  throwing  over  the  monarchy  and  the  government  and 
making  peace  with  the  Allies  by  complete  surrender.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  independents,  now  undoubtedly  the  majority, 
have  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  abstained  from  claiming  the 
formation  of  the  provisional  government  entirely  for  them- 
selves. As  already  pointed  out  in  the  Survey,  the  political 
and  the  economic  divisions  in  the  Social  Democratic  parties 
cross  each  other.  There  are  orthodox  Marxians  and  Revis- 
ionists in  both  parties,  though  the  Revisionists,  i.  e.,  the  more 
moderate  or  revolutionary  leadership  of  Bernstein  and  col- 
leagues, is  on  the  politically  more  radical  side.  There  is  a 
third  small  group,  the  so-called  Neo-Marxians,  led  by  Dr. 
Lensch,  who  are — or  have  been — imperialists,  laid  stress  on 
colonial  expansion  and  have  converted  Marx's  doctrine  of  con- 
centration of  capital  into  a  doctrine  of  the  desirability  of  that 
concentration.      Of  this  group  probably  the  last  has  been  heard. 

From  the  cabled  accounts  it  is  clear  that  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  his  irreconcilables — whose  sentiments  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia  than  those  of  any 
of  the  other  sections — have  joined  with  the  independents  under 
Hugo  Haase,  and  that  they  are  to  be  represented  in  the  pro- 
visional government  in  the  person  of  Liebknecht.  This  is  ex- 
cellent news  and  one  more  sign  of  the  determination  of  the 
German  Socialists  of  every  brand  to  put  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  this  serious  hour  before  the  advancement  of  their 
separate  programs.  Indeed,  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  independ- 
ents and  of  the  extremist  wing  of  the  independents,  and  not 
the  so-called  "majority"  party,  who  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  maintaining  order  in  the  most  unruly  centers  of  socialism, 
where  passion  has  been  most  deeply  stirred,  in  the  Hansa  cities 
and  in  Holstein.  Ebert  has  announced  that  "all  shades  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party"  will  participate  in  the  govern- 
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FRIEDRICH  EBERT 

The  harness-maker  xvho  succeeds  a  prince  as  chancellor  of  Germany 

nient — a  procedure,  let  it  be  noted,  entirely  different. from  that 
adopted  by  Kerensky. 

What,  exactly,  is  the  relation  of  the  new  government  to  the 
non-Socialist  population?  In  the  first  place,  the  very  fact  of 
their  accepting  the  burden  of  government  under  the  regency 
of  Prince  Maximilian  until  a  representative  parliament  can  be 
called  shows  that  they  are  willing  to  temporize,  though,  to 
judge  from  the  early  manifestos  of  Ebert,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats seem  to  take  full  responsibility  themselves  for  the  peaceful 
inception  of  the  republican  regime.  At  the  time  of  writing  it 
looks  as  though  members  of  the  bourgeois  parties  are  excluded 
from  cabinet  offices ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  cooperation  of  all 
parties  in  the  emergent  task  of  the  hour,  that  of  preventing 
bloodshed,  has  been  asked  and  is  being  given.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  even  more  than  in  the  more  democratic 
countries,  the  liberal  and  progressive  elements  among  the 
middle  classes  are  represented  in  the  Socialist  party,  have 
in  fact  made  tremendous  contributions  to  its  strength.  The 
general  spirit  in  which  the  provisional  government  is  enter- 
ing upon  its  regime  is  shown  in  the  words  addressed  by  Ebert 
to  the  imperial,  state  and  local  officers  whom  he  seeks  to 
retain  in  their  various  administrative  positions,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  it  might  be  distasteful  and  difficult  for 
them  to  work  under  the  new  government,  but  pointed  out  how 
much  by  sticking  to  their  posts  they  could  contribute  to  their 
common  aim  of  maintaining  order. 

Some  of  the  wording  in  the  official  news  as  given  to  the 
press  by  using  terms  which  have  become  anathema  to  many 
people  by  association  with  events  in  Russia — such  as  "soviets," 
"councils  of  workmen  and  soldiers,"  "comrades,"  and  the  like 
— may  have  the   effect  of  misleading  public  opinion   in  this 
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country.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  excesses  and  cas- 
ualties reported  from  Germany  are  small  compared  with  what 
has  taken  place  in  Russia  and  in  the  course  of  former  revolu- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Times  for  November  13  makes  the 
point  that  the  more  recent  proclamations  are  addressed  to 
"comrades"  and  speak  of  the  "Socialist  republic"  whereas 
previous  ones  spoke  of  "citizens"  and  the  "People's  republic ;" 
but  on  the  same  page  George  Renwick  reports  from  Amster- 
dam a  declaration  of  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  making 
it  clear  that  the  movement  was  directed  by  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Socialists  and  speaking  of  the  Socialist  re- 
public of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council.  The 
"councils,"  it  appears,  in  many  cases  have  contented  them- 
selves with  defeating  the  state  government  and  disarming 
whatever  military  or  naval  forces  there  were  in  the  com- 
munity, subsequently  permitting  the  municipal  administrative 
officers  to  continue  their  activities  and  cooperating  with  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

This  is  important,  for  even  before  there  was  any  detailed 
news  at  all,  ex-President  Taft  and  others  in  this  country  have 
assumed  and  asserted  in  public  statements  that  anarchy  is 
reigning  in  Germany  which  must  be  suppressed  by  Allied 
forces.  While  we  cannot  predict  the  progress  of  events,  there 
have  been  no  reports  so  far  from  any  part  of  the  former  em- 
pire which  would  lend  any  color  to  that  assertion.  If  the 
Allies,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  signed  armistice,  desire  to 
send  an  army  of  occupation  into  Germany,  no  pretence  of 
necessity,  on  grounds  of  police  duty,  so  far,  is  possible.  In- 
deed, the  promptness  with  which  voluntary  abdications  have 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  rulers,  and  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  of  the  surrender  of  the  army  under 
Hindenburg  suggest  that  there  is  no  great  vitality  in  any 
resistance  to  the  revolution. 

While  the  "docility"  of  the  German  people  has  been  exag- 
gerated in  American  war-time  studies  of  the  German  charac- 


ter, there  is  less  individualism  than  in  Russia  and  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  follow  established  leaders.  This  is  very  noticeable 
within  the  Socialist  party  itself.  Just  as  rapidly  as  the  Ger- 
man workers  were  lined  up  by  their  leaders  in  support  of  a 
war  which  to  them  was  plausibly  painted  as  being  in  defence 
of  all  they  held  dear,  so  they  may  quite  conceivably  follow 
the  new  lead — provided,  and  that  is  important,  the  leaders 
recognize  the  main  trends  of  thought  and  allow  for  them  in 
the  actions  taken  to  ensure  a  peaceful  transition  from  empire 
to  republican  commonwealth. 

In  this  sense,  the  steps  already  announced  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  form  of  government  are  encouraging.  The 
elections  to  the  Reichstag  and  to  the  lower  houses  of  the  in- 
dividual states  are  to  be  by  equal,  direct,  secret  ballot,  follow- 
ing the  principles  of  proportional  representation  and  without 
distinction  of  sex,  the  voting  age  being  24.  Even  previously 
to  the  assumption  of  office,  the  Socialist  leaders  realized  that 
their  success  in  creating  a  patriotic  subjection  of  the  revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm  to  the  need  of  the  nation  for  peace  and 
orderly  readjustment  depended  very  largely  on  their  ability  to 
keep  the  population  supplied  with  a  steady  flow  of  necessaries. 
For  this  reason,  food  producers,  transport  workers  and  other 
classes  of  labor,  as  also  doctors,  nurses  and  others  engaged  in 
caring  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  have  been 
expressly  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  general  strike 
order  by  which  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  the  other 
princes  was  to  be  forced. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  is  extremely  bright.  But  if  the  best 
elements  in  Germany  are  to  prevail  over  those  that  would 
foment  a  spirit  of  anarchy,  sympathetic  understanding  rather 
than  constant  disparagement  in  the  Allied  countries  is  essen- 
tial. As  President  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  it  rests  very  largely 
with  them  whether  there  shall  emerge  an  orderly  government 
that  can  be  trusted  to  keep  its  international  engagements  and 
strong  enough  to  enforce  their  obligations  at  home,  or  whether 
deplorable  chaos  is  to  ensue. 


The  Guild  Reappears  in  Industry 

Skilled  Craftsmen  of  the  Photo-Engravers'  Union  Take  Charge  of 

Their  Employers'  Business 

By  John  A.  Fitch 
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IT  was  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  industry 
that  took  place  on  November  1,  when  a  new  price  list 
for  photo-engraving  went  into  effect  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  By  announcing  the  new  price  list  to  their 
customers  the  employers  passed  over  to  the  Photo-Engravers' 
Union  responsibility  for  the  business  at  a  vital  point,  for  the 
price  list  was  not  of  their  devising.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
union  and  presented  by  union  officers  in  the  form  of  instruc- 
tions to  their  employers. 

Some  time  ago  the  union  reached  the  conclusion  that  their 
employers  were  not  good  business  men.  Competition  in  its 
most  destructive  form  reigned  supreme.  No  uniformity  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  product  existed.  With  few  exceptions 
each  manager  of  a  shop  tried  to  extend  his  business  by  under- 
cutting his  rivals.  Their  methods,  as  some  of  the  employers 
will  admit,  were  the  reverse  of  sound  business  procedure,  for, 
instead  of  finding  their  costs  first  and  then  trying  to  fix  upon 
a  price  that  would  yield  a  reasonable  profit,  they  fixed  their 


prices  first,  at  whatever  point  seemed  necessary  to  get  the 
business,   and   then   tried   to   adjust   their   costs   accordingly. 

The  result  was  that  the  union  had  a  hard  time  getting 
the  wages  of  its  members  raised.  When  they  presented  their 
case  to  an  employer  he  was  able  to  prove  that  he  could  not 
afford  a  raise.  So  the  photo-engravers,  who  are  craftsmen 
of  high  skill,  have  had  no  wage  increase  for  two  years.  The 
minimum  rate  on  November  1  was  $30  a  week,  the  same  as 
that  of  unskilled  workers  at  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
five  dollars  a  week  less  than  the  wage  received  by  common 
laborers  in  the  steel  mills  working  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Last  May  the  union  took  the  matter  up  in  earnest.  A 
Committee  on  Conditions  and  Trade  Abuses  was  appointed 
and  began  to  investigate.  It  consulted  with  employers, 
studied  the  field  with  care,  and  in  September  presented  at 
a  union  meeting  a  tentative  scale  of  prices  "to  be  regarded 
as  the  minimum  at  which  the  services  of  our  members  shall 
be  disposed."     The  principle  was  adopted  and  the  committee 
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continued  its  work.  A  final  determination  was  reached  by 
the  middle  of  October  and  the  price  list  was  sent  to  the  em- 
ployers with  instructions  to  put  it  into  effect  on  November  1. 

In  a  letter  sent  out  on  September  23,  President  E.  J.  Volz 
of  the  union  said  to  the  employers  that  the  "apparent  inability 
of  the  photo-engraving  industry  as  a  whole  to  fairly  meet 
the  adverse  conditions"  resulting  from  the  war  "has  been 
receiving  the  careful  consideration  of  this  organization  for 
some  time."  He  referred  to  the  stationary  wages  and  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  continued :  "This  deplorable  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production, 
in  many  instances  the  unscientific  method  of  selling,  and  the 
general  ruinous  practices  carried  on  by  many  employers, 
which  their  organization  seems  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
or  rectify."  He  then  notified  the  employers  of  the  new 
scale  being  prepared,  which  "will  be  distributed  to  go  into 
effect  on  October  1,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible."  "May 
we  suggest,"  the  letter  concluded,  "that  you  so  inform  your 
customers." 

On  October  11,  President  Volz  wrote:  "We  can  now 
definitely  state  that  the  'minimum  selling  base  for  photo- 
engravings' as  recently  adopted  by  this  union  to  protect  its 
members  and  to  apply  to  all  work  produced  by  them  will  take 
effect  on  November  1  next.  These  charts,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  all  supple- 
mentary, evasive  and  conflicting  notes,  will  be  in  the  mail 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  October  16.  We  assure  you  that 
this  action  is  taken  solely  for  the  protection  of  our  members 
and  the  best  interest  of  the  photo-engraving  craft." 

Another  letter  was  sent  out  on  October  16  in  which  Presi- 
dent Volz  said:  "Enclosed  herewith  find  'minimum  selling 
base  for  photo-engravings'  as  adopted  by  the  members  of  this 
union  for  their  protection,  the  disregard  of  which  will  result 
in  our  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  our  members  from  your 
employ."  The  letter  suggested  that  if  the  price  chart  was  not 
entirely  clear  "an  officer  of  the  union  should  be  consulted," 
and  stated  further  that  "this  minimum  base  as  submitted  is 
subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  members  of  this  organ- 
ization and  will  be  regulated  by  universal  cost-finding  systems 
soon  to  be  installed." 

So  here  we  have  a  complete  overturning  of  the  usual 
arrangement.  "I'll  have  no  interference  with  my  business" 
has  often  been  the  answer  of  an  employer  to  whom  a  union 
committee  has  suggested  nothing  more  revolutionary  than  a 
meeting  to  discuss  terms  of  employment.  Here  is  a  union 
that  does  not  make  requests  concerning  working  conditions; 
it  issues  directions  with  respect  to  the  very  nerve-center  of 
business  arrangements,  the  price  at  which  goods  are  to  be  sold ; 
and  the  employers  do  not  make  any  retorts  about  running 
their  own  affairs — they  comply  with  the  directions! 

That  the  union  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  unprece- 
dented character  of  its  demands,  is  indicated  in  a  letter  sent 
to  all  of  the  individual  members  on  October  30.  In  it  Mr. 
Volz  said:  "We  are  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  photo- 
engraving craft  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  business  structure. 
Our  endeavor  is  to  further  democratize  the  photo-engraving 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  life 
to  its  production." 

No  union  could  do  what  this  union  has  done  if  it  were 
not  very  strong.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  employers 
are  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  grumble,  but  they  fall  in 
line.  For  the  union  controls  the  labor  supply.  There  are 
between  1,400  and  1,500  photo-engravers  in  New  York  and 
all  but  about  75  belong  to  the  union.  There  is  furthermore 
a  binding  agreement  between  the  Photo-Engravers'  Board 
of  Trade — the  employers'  association — and  the  union,  whereby 


the  employers  agree  to  hire  none  but  members  of  the  union, 
and  the  union  agrees  that  its  members  shall  work  for  no 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Even  more  important,  as  a  factor  enabling  the  union  to 
exercise  control,  is  the  character  of  the  industry.  The  photo- 
engraving industry  comes  very  close  to  being  a  guild.  It  is 
not  an  industry  of  complicated  machinery  nor,  relatively 
speaking,  of  large  capitalization.  The  employes  are  crafts- 
men, working  with  hand  tools,  and  the  result  of  their  work 
is  a  distinctive  product  made  for  an  individual  customer. 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  make  goods  which  are  sold  in  the 
open  market.  The  customer  is  a  publisher  or  an  advertiser 
who  wants  a  special  cut  made  for  a  specific  purpose.  Obviously 
a  cut  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  hunter  with  his  bag  of 
ducks,  ordered  by  a  sporting  magazine,  would  have  no  value 
whatever  to  a  plumbers'  trade  journal.  Neither  could  a 
mail-order  house,  in  making  up  its  catalog,  use  a  cut  depicting 
the  interior  of  a  car  foundry.  There  is  no  intermediary 
in  the  form  of  jobber  or  retailer  between  the  shop  and  the 
customer.  The  relations  between  the  industry  and  the 
customer  are,  therefore,  personal. 

These  two  characteristics,  the  importance  of  the  individual 
craftsman  and  the  individuality  of  each  job,  tend  to  make 
shop  control  more  plausible  than  in  other,  more  complicated 
forms  of  industry.  Many  of  the  photo-engraving  shops  in 
New  York  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owned  and  operated  by 
practical  craftsmen,  members  of  the  union,  who  work  in  their 
own  shops.  The  step  just  taken  by  the  union  tends  to  bring 
the  whole  industry  nearer  to  the  condition  of  these  smaller 
shops.  It  lessens  the  importance  of  the  employer  and  even 
raises  the  question  of  whether  he  might  not  be  altogether 
eliminated,  his  functions  of  seeking  out  customers  and  looking 
after  bookkeeping  being  performed  by  men  hired  for  that 
purpose  by  the  workers  in  the  shop. 

The  new  scale  may  drive  work  away  from  New  York  to 
other  places  where  it  may  be  done  more  cheaply.  The  union 
officers  recognize  that,  but  they  say  they  have  done  too  much 
work  heretofore.  Less  work  and  that  better  done  is  what 
they  are  hoping  for.  It  is  their  claim  that  they  have  been 
crowded  so  hard  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  good  or 
artistic  work. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  the  movement  means  a  lessening 
of  the  importance  of  the  employer  and  an  increase  in  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  union.  What  it  will  mean  for 
the  customer  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  The  employer  may  be 
fairly  acquiescent  even  if  despoiled  of  his  authority  if  his 
prices  are  raised.  But  who  will  protect  the  consumer  against 
excessive  prices?  On  cuts  of  the  sizes  used  by  the  Survey, 
for  instance,  the  new  scale  makes  an  increase  of  from  50  to 
150  per  cent.  There  is,  of  course,  the  economist's  "law  of 
monopoly  price"  that  will  come  to  his  aid.  Prices  will  not 
go  high  enough  to  destroy  business.  There  are,  also,  other 
processes  of  reproducing  pictures  and  designs,  such  as  lithog- 
raphy and  rotogravure.  Whether  these  forces  will  keep  the 
price  within  reason  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have,  at  the  very  moment  when  talk 
of  democracy  in  industry  as  well  as  in  politics  is  at  its  height, 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  industrial  control  by  the 
workers  that  is  without  precedent  short  of  the  guild  period 
that  antedated  the  factory  system.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  go  further  in  this  industry  or  in  others  where 
similar  conditions  prevail.  If  the  movement  is  successful  its 
influence  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  industries  of  an  alto- 
gether different  character,  but  it  will  probably  stop  somewhat 
short  of  "inaugurating  a  new  era  ...  in  the  entire  business 
structure." 
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THE   EXTENT   AND   COST    OF 
INFLUENZA 

THE  tenth  week  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic at  last  finds  it  on  the  wane. 
During  the  week  ending  September  14, 
there  were  299  cases  in  the  various  cities 
in  the  country,  with  19  deaths  in  Boston 
and  193  deaths  in  other  cities  where  it 
was  beginning  to  strike.  Since  that  time 
it  has  increased  in  intensity  as  well  as 
extent  until  the  zenith  was  reached  the 
week  of  October  26,  with  13,110  deaths 
from  influenza  and  7,734  from  pneumo- 
nia in  46  cities,  from  which  statistics  are 
quoted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  influ- 
enza cases,  as  well  as  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia, has  been  gradually  decreasing  ex- 
cept in  the  western  states. 

According  to  an  eminent  public  health 
authority,  "no  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  population  have  been  taken  ill  in 
communities  where  the  disease  became 
epidemic."  The  mortality  ranges  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  and  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  same  authority,  "it  is  not  un- 
likely there  will  be  one-half  as  many 
deaths  from  the  disease  as  there  were 
from  all  causes  last  year." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  effects 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  deaths  resulting  from  it, 
but  must  include  many  pathological  con- 
ditions which  the  disease  leaves  as  an  af- 
termath. Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
Bright's  disease,  cardiac  affections  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Probably  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  influenza  will  become  af- 
flicted with  one  of  the  three  groups  of 
disease  mentioned. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict  what 
the  mortality-rate  from  influenza  will  be 
for  the  whole  year  1918. 

Judging  by  the  spread  of  the  epidemic 
and  by  the  prediction  of  Surgeon- 
General  Blue  that  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  population  may  be  afflicted  by  it, 
the  morbidity-rate  will  certainly  be  very 
high.  Conservatively  putting  this  rate  at 
but  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  there 
would  be  in  this  country  not  less  than 
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10,000,000  cases  of  influenza  this  year. 

The  death-rate  in  the  present  epidemic 
is  exceedingly  high.  With  a  total  of 
10,000,000  cases,  and  with  the  present 
death-rate  from  influenza  and  its  princi- 
pal sequel,  pneumonia,  the  number  of 
deaths  may  reach  one-half  million.  This 
is  about  one-half  as  many  as  died 
in  the  United  States  from  all  causes  last 
year. 

The  economic  loss  through  the  in- 
creased morbidity  and  mortality  from  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  may  approxi- 
mately be  calculated.  With  the  cost  of 
10,000,000  cases  of  influenza  and  of 
interment  of  the  half  million  dead  added 
to  the  estimated  economic  loss  of  $5,000 
per  death,  the  bill  for  the  epidemic  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  three  billion 
dollars. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  willingly 
spent  by  the  country  for  destructive  pur- 
poses ;  it  seems  to  the  public  health  forces 
but  rational  to  think  that  the  one  or  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  which 
would  be  needed  for  health  preparedness 
and  fighting  epidemics  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  well  spent  and  could  be  well 
afforded  by  a  great  and  rich  country ; 
that  they  would  prove,  in  fact,  an  in- 
vestment yielding  high  returns. 

Rochester  Herald 
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THE  POLES  PREFER  TO  GO  IT 
ALONE 

NO  meeting-place  seems  large  enough 
to  hold  all  those  who  desire  more 
information  on  the  Mid-European 
Union.  Carnegie  Hall,  in  New  York, 
was  packed  last  Friday,  when  the  union 
held  a  mass-meeting  to  explain  its  pur- 
poses. There  were  speakers  for  Alba- 
nia, Armenia,  Italia  Irredenta,  Jugo- 
slavia, Lithuania,  Rumania,  the  Uhro- 
Rusin  counties  of  Hungary,  the  Greek 
populations  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor, 
Bohemia,  Ukraine. 

There  were  no  Polish  representatives. 
Ignace  Paderewski,  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing, had  written  to  Thomas  G.  Masa- 
ryk,  president  of  the  union,  withdraw- 
ing the  Polish  National  Committee  from 
its  membership.  The  reason  for  this 
act  was  given  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

According  to  the  latest  telegram,  the 
Ukrainian  (Ruthenian)  troops,  commanded 
by  German  officers,  with  the  assistance  of 
Austrian  regiments,  have  taken  possession  of 
Lemberg  and  Przemysl,  and  the  invasion  of 
Polish  territory  is  still  in  progress.  Dead 
Austria  and  dying  German  autocracy  are 
waging  a  war  against  defenseless  Poland, 
and  the  representatives  of  their  new  allies 
are  in  your  midst. 

While  this  statement,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  entirely  correct  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Polish  Committee  there- 
fore justifiable,  other  constituents  of 
the  union  much  regret  the  step  it  has 
taken.  The  assumption  made  that  the 
element  in  Ukrainia  which  has  volunta- 
rily combined  with  the  German  com- 
mand to  fight  against  the  liberators  of 
Poland  represents  a  majority  of  the 
people,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  at  least  pre- 
mature. The  leading  Ukrainians  in 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  are 
strongly  anti-German  and  are  working 
energetically  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  building  up  of  strong  dem- 
ocratic government  throughout  the  belt 
of  the  new  mid-European  republics. 

The  quarrel  between  Poles  and 
Ukrainians,  moreover,  antedates  present 
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events.  To  subdue  the  Ukrainian  pop- 
ulations of  Galicia,  the  late  imperial 
Austrian  government  was  in  the  habit 
of  appointing  governors  and  other  offi- 
cials of  Polish  nationality,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  attach  Ukrainian  public 
opinion  to  the  German-Austrian  cause, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  un- 
der strong  control.  Hence  there  has 
naturally  arisen  among  the  Austrian 
Ukrainians  a  strong  anti-Polish  bias 
which,  quite  conceivably,  may  even  now 
prevent  many  of  them  from  seeing  that 
their  political  future  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  a  democratic  and  progressive  Po- 
land rather  than  that  of  a  moribund 
empire. 

This  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history 
which  only  time  and  public  education 
can  heal.  There  are  rumors  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  American 
Poles  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
step  taken  by  their  national  committee 
and  would  have  preferred  to  see  a  more 
temporizing  policy  adopted. 

WAR-TIME  PAROLE  FOR 
STATE  PRISONERS 

WHATEVER  effect  the  news  of 
the  past  week  may  have  upon 
current  plans  for  utilizing  the  labor  of 
prisoners  in  war  and  essential  industries 
[see  a  description  of  Commissioner 
Lewis's  plan  in  New  Jersey,  the  Sur- 
vey for  September  28],  one  state  has 
for  nearly  a  year  been  experimenting  in 
that  matter  and  its  achievements  are 
now  a  thing  of  record.  For  months 
selected  prisoners  in  three  of  Illinois' 
penal  institutions  have  been  given  what 
is  called  "industrial  parole."  Nearly  a 
thousand  of  them  have  been  put  at  work 
in  the  greatly  expanded  government  ar- 
senal and  allied  plants  at  Rock  Island. 
So  successful  has  the  plan  been  that  the 
demand  for  paroled  prisoners  has  been 
larger  than  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  could  fill.  Will  Col- 
vin,  superintendent  of  pardons  and  pa- 
roles in  that  department,  who  organized 
the  work,  describes  it  as  follows  for  the 
Survey: 

When  the  demand  for  labor  became  so 
strenuous  and  the  government  began  to  trans- 
fer men  to  essential  industries,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  there  must  be  some  method 
by  which  the  muscle  of  the  5,000  prisoners 
in  Illinois'  three  penal  institutions  could  be 
trained  upon  useful  work.  Our  state  parole 
laws  are  liberal  and  give  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  broad  authority  in  releasing 
men. 

Illinois  is  filled  with  war  and  essential 
industries,  all  in  need  of  labor.  At  Rock 
Island  is  the  largest  government  arsenal.  In- 
quiries throughout  the  state  revealed  that 
employers  would  gladly  take  prisoners  and 
give  them  wages  and  supervision  such  as 
had  never  before  been  possible.  We,  there- 
fore, with  the  approval  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Labor,  instituted  what  we  call 
industrial  parole.  By  means  of  this  prisoners 
are  put  at  work  in  essential  industries  or  in 
government    plants    where    their    labor    con- 
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tributes  directly  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
In  every  case  the  men  are  receiving  high 
wages,  are  living  well  and  are  saving  money. 
So  successful  has  the  experiment  been  that 
the  demand  is  greater  than  we  can  fill. 

Men  who  are  eligible  for  parole  and  men 
who  will  be  eligible  within  a  short  period 
are  first  considered.  Careful  preliminary 
examination  of  prisoners  is  made.  Candi- 
dates are  selected  by  the  warden,  by  John  L. 
Whitman,  superintendent  of  prisons,  by  J.  E. 
McClure,  assistant  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  myself.  All 
of  us  agree  before  parole  is  granted.  The 
conduct  records  of  the  man  from  the  day  he 
enters  prison  are  carefully  studied.  Both  the 
crime  he  committed  and  his  record  before 
conviction  are  considered.  The  prisoner's 
attitude  toward  life,  toward  his  own  condi- 
tion, toward  society,  as  well  as  his  concep- 
tion of  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men,  are  given 
great  weight.  Mr.  Whitman's  thirty  years 
of  experience  with  prisoners  is  a  great  help 
in  enabling  us  to  select  men  who  can  be 
counted  upon  to  make  good.  In  normal  times 
the  state  criminologist  would  be  called  in 
for  opinion  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
men,  but  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler,  the  crimi- 
nologist, has  been  called  to  the  front  and  the 
rest  of  us  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with- 
out his  services.     No  outside  influence  is  per- 


mitted. Not  even  a  letter  in  behalf  of  any 
man  is  allowed.  Prisoners  are  instructed  that 
any  intercession  from  the  outside  will  result 
in  a  denial  of  parole.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  impress  them  that  they  must  merit  this 
privilege  by  their  conduct  and  attitude.  In 
some  instances  men  have  undergone  specific 
preparation  for  this  parole  for  months. 

Stepping  stones  have  been  set  up  for  in- 
dividual prisoners  about  whom  the  officials 
have  not  felt  quite  certain.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  prison  farm  outside  the  prison 
walls.  There  the  man  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  what  he  will  do 
when  restraint  is  removed.  A  second  step- 
ping stone  is  a  state  charitable  institution 
which  utilizes  his  labor;  this  is  a  test  of  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  work  for  less  money 
than  he  might  secure  close  by,  and  to  stick 
to  his  task  until  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  prison  officials.  If  he  makes  good  in  these 
places  he  is  transferred  directly  to  war 
work. 

A  job  is  found  for  each  prisoner  before  he 
is  paroled.  Paroles  are  officially  made  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  or 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor.  Super- 
vision is  exercised  both  by  parole  officials 
and  by  the  state  and  federal  employment 
agencies.  At  the  present  time  852  prisoners 
have    been    given     industrial     parole.       The 
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state  prison  at  Joliet  has  furnished  396  of 
these,  the  state  prison  at  Chester  241  and 
the  reformatory  at  Pontiac  215. 

Almost  every  conceivable  sort  of  employ- 
ment, from  the  commonest  to  the  most  highly 
skilled  labor,  is  offered  by  the  government 
and  the  war  industries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rock  Island.  The  ordinary  course  is  for 
the  prisoner  to  start  in  as  a  laborer  until  he 
gets  his  bearings  and  can  look  around  for 
the  position  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  This 
has  the  desirable  effect  of  placing  upon  the 
man  himself  responsibility  for  improving  his 
lot.  For  example,  a  prisoner  was  working  in 
a  ditch  when  an  employment  agent  came 
along  inquiring  for  a  rigger.  "Try  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  prisoner.  "Can  you  do  it?"  asked 
the  agent.  "I  have  had  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience," was  the  reply.  He  was  taken  from 
the  ditch,  where  he  earned  $4.13  a  day,  and 
from  the  start  made  good  as  rigger  at  $12 
a  day.  The  smallest  wage  is  $4.13,  the  aver- 
age running  from  $35  to  $65  a  week.  Many 
men  are  now  employed  as  foremen  in  the 
different  plants. 

Three  main  elements  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  plan;  first,  the  careful 
preparation  for  parole  in  the  prison;  second, 


the  personal  interest  in  securing  jobs  for 
these  prisoners  taken  by  the  free  employ- 
ment bureau  of  the  State  Department  of  La- 
bor at  Rock  Island,  and  its  care  in  improv- 
ing living  conditions ;  third,  the  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  men  at  work. 

One  serious  handicap  was  encountered.  De- 
spite the  five-mile  dry  zone  around  the  ar- 
senal, bootleggers  made  it  possible  for  some 
of  the  men  to  get  liquor.  Since  the  original 
delinquency  of  some  of  these  men  had  been 
traceable  to  drinking,  this  was  a  serious  men- 
ace. Every  power  at  the  command  of  the 
government,  the  state  and  the  county  was  ex- 
ercised to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic.  With 
this  combined  force  it  took  about  four  weeks 
to  get  rid  of  the  bootleggers.  Now  the 
moral  environment  into  which  the  prisoners 
go  is  eminently  favorable. 

The  success  of  this  plan  indicates  to  the 
officials  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Pa- 
roles that  industrial  parole  will  revolutionize 
in  the  years  to  come  the  sending  out  of  men 
from  Illinois  penal  institutions.  The  parole 
law  of  this  state  has  been  in  operation  for 
twenty-three  years  and  continuous  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  during  that  time  in 
securing  employment.    It  has  frequently  been 


necessary  to  hold  a  man  in  prison  from  three 
to  six  months  after  his  parole  order  was 
signed  before  a  job  could  be  found  for  him, 
and  then  the  best  employment  obtainable  was 
often  work  on  a  farm  at  $15  a  month.  Under 
industrial  parole  the  men  have  done  their 
work  so  well  that  in  the  future  the  division 
will  feel  justified  in  asking  large  employers 
to  give  prisoners  a  chance  in  their  factories 
at  living  wages  and  under  conditions  more 
favorable  to  their  rehabilitation. 

In  this  connection  another  experiment 
along  somewhat  the  same  lines  has  proved 
successful.  With  an  acute  shortage  of  help 
in  state  institutions  we  have  paroled  a  num- 
ber of  reliable  prisoners  to  work  in  the 
gardens,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  kitchens 
and  laundries  of  these  institutions.  For  ex- 
ample, a  new  state  hospital  recently  opened 
was  without  street-car  connection  with  the 
city  nearby.  The  car  company  could  not 
get  the  men  to  build  the  line.  Twenty-five 
colored  prisoners  were  detailed  to  do  the 
work  and  completed  it  in  fifty  days.  They 
lived  in  a  house  on  the  state  hospital  grounds 
and  were  fed  from  the  main  kitchen  of  the 
institution,  paying  the  state  the  bare  cost  of 
the  food,  50  cents  a  day.  They  received  $3.50 
a  day. 

At  another  institution  where  it  had  been 
impossible  to  secure  bids  on  a  large  sewer 
forty  prisoners  were  employed  under  the 
direction  of  an  engineer  and  rapidly  com- 
pleted the  work.  They  lived  in  a  cottage  at 
the  institution  and,  like  the  others,  paid  the 
state  the  cost  of  their  food.  Both  groups  of 
men  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Rock  Island  arsenal. 

We  have  thus  found  the  state  institution 
an  admirable  vestibule  for  a  paroled  man  to 
pass  through  on  his  journey  from  prison 
rigor  to  absolute  freedom.  The  transition 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  adjust  himself. 

After  the  war  when  normal  conditions 
have  returned,  we  shall  no  doubt  encounter 
in  some  quarters  the  same  old  difficulty  in 
finding  favorable  employment  for  prisoners. 
We  believe  that  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  to  count  on,  the  many  state  insti- 
tutions will  afford  us  a  new  source  of  help 
in  our  efforts  to  adjust  a  portion  of  the 
state's  lawbreakers  to  society. 

GERMAN     CASUALTIES 
BEHIND  THE  LINE 

THERE  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  industrial  accidents  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war,  according  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  imperial  insurance 
office  as  found  in  the  foreign  correspond- 
ence of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  while  during  the 
pre-war  year  there  were  accidentally  in- 
jured from  every  thousand  workers  45.9 
persons,  in  1916  the  ratio  was  65.5,  and 
in  1917,  73.2.  This  applies  to  grave 
accidents  for  which  insurance  is  paid. 

In  Saxony,  the  metal  industry  had,  in 
1917,  15,986  cases  of  severe  injury 
against  7,808  in  the  last  peace  year.  In 
the  central  German  chemical  industry, 
the  number  of  serious  accidents  increased 
from  4,908  in  1913  to  21,726  in  1917. 
In  the  brick  industry,  while  the  number 
of  workers  decreased  80  per  cent,  the 
number  of  accidents  increased  30  per 
cent. 
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The  causes  include  increased  speed, 
lack  of  skillful  workers,  difficulty  of  re- 
pairing machines,  lack  of  safeguards  due 
to  scarcity  of  metal  and  complete  lack  of 
lubricating  oil  and — highly  important — 
the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery  of 
factory  inspection  and  control.  From  a 
personnel  of  394  industrial  supervisors 
the  force  dwindled  in  1917  to  barely 
68,  while  the  number  of  inspections  fell 
from  63,480  in  1912  to  25,363  in  1917. 

LIBERTY   CHURCHES   AND   A 
NEW  SPIRIT 

THOUGH  not  as  yet  built,  the 
"Liberty  church"  symbolizes  a  new 
achievement  in  Christian  unity.  In  its 
design  it  embodies  the  striving  for  the 
common  expression  of  personal  and  social 
elements  in  every-day  religion;  it  pro- 
vides a  dignified  meeting-room  for  hymn 
and  prayer,  but  also  a  hospitable  resort 
for  gossip  and  play.  In  its  purpose  it 
embodies  the  striving  for  fellowship  and 
common  work  by  churches  that  have  gone 
far  asunder  through  doctrinal  differences. 

The  occasion  for  this  new  type  of 
church  is  the  establishment  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
ordnance  reservations  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  the  loading  of  shells 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  These  reservations,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  separate  towns,  even 
when  quite  close  to  existing  cities.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  from  7,000  to  10,000 
inhabitants;  Nitro  in  West  Virginia,  for 
which  the  church  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  is  designed,  is  built  for 
25,000;  and  two  of  the  towns  are  still 
larger. 

In  these  reservations  the  government 
provides  all  the  houses  and  other  neces- 
sary new  buildings,  including  schools.  It 
was  willing  to  proceed  also  to  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  but  a  conference  of 
home  mission  boards,  called  to  take 
charge  of  these  churches,  unanimously 
requested  the  government  to  allow  them 
to  build  their  own  churches — they  felt 
that  these  buildings  should  not  be  a 
charge  on  taxpayers,  and  they  wished  to 
avoid  a  precedent  by  too  close  a  co- 
operation between  church  and  state, 
which  might  at  some  other  time  become 
dangerous  to  religious  freedom. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  build- 
ings erected  by  the  government  in  the 
reservations  have  so  far  proved  adequate 
to  serve  the  activities  planned  by  the 
boards,  both  social  and  religious.  The 
organization  of  church  activities  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
War  Production  Communities,  created 
by  the  Home  Missions  Councils  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  this 
joint  action. 

The  Liberty  churches  are  underwrit- 
ten by  the  denominational  home  mission 
boards  or  war  councils,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  the  staffs  and  the  management  of 
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the  work  is  left  wholly  with  the  joint 
committee.  This  represents  a  spirit  of 
unselfishness  and  a  capacity  for  joint  ac- 
tion which  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
public,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
leaders  in  this  movement,  promises  well 
for  the  future. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  although  all  the  work 
in  the  community  is  financed  by  a  de- 
nominational board,  yet  this  receives  no 
credit  for  it,  and  the  Liberty  church  and 
its  activities  are  not,  in  any  recognizable 
way,  associated  with  it.  In  fact,  the 
pastors  appointed  consider  themselves  as 
representing  the  Protestant  Christian 
church  rather  than  the  particular  de- 
nomination they  usually  serve. 

The  other  officers  usually  are  a  di- 
rector of  religious  education  who  has  his 
curriculum  prepared  for  him  by  the  joint 
committee  and  not  by  his  individual 
board,  a  musical  director  who  trains  the 
choir  and  organizes  community  and  cho- 
ral singing  and  the  musical  activities  of 


the  congregation  throughout  the  week; 
club-workers  for  men  and  girls;  chaper- 
ones  and  home  visitors. 

The  social  composition  of  the  reserva- 
tions creates  peculiar  problems  and  op- 
portunities for  effective  service.  In  Ni- 
tro, for  instance,  the  government  has 
built  3,000  individual  homes,  about 
1,000  of  which  are  occupied  by  Negro 
families.  In  addition  to  some  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  population  who  are  mem- 
bers of  families,  there  are  the  large  num- 
bers of  single  men  and  single  women  who 
live  in  barracks.  Lodgings  in  private 
homes,  so  far  as  available,  are  given  to 
girls  rather  than  to  men. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  requirements, 
there  are,  therefore,  the  recreational 
needs  of  all  these  young  people,  working 
very  strenuously  at  exacting  occupations 
and  divorced  both  from  the  commercial 
amusements  of  large  cities  and  from  the 
amenities  of  home  life.  There  are  also 
possibilities  of  useful  Americanization 
work,  and,  since  the  whole  settlement  is 
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DESIGN    FOR   A    LIBERTY   CHURCH 

The  spire  introduces  an.  ecclesiastical  note  in  a  building  really  representing  the 
best  features  of  a  modern  community  house  with  gymnasium,  club  rooms  and 
the  like  as  zvell  as  a  large  church  for  common  worship.  The  structure  is 
temporary  in  character,  boards  outside  and  composition  inside — the  interior 
painted  in  cheerful  colors 


under  government  control,  of  an  un- 
usually effective  educational  influence  in 
the  homes  through  competent  visitors. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  distinct 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  services  and 
instruction  by  their  own  representatives 
where  they  are  offered.  The  whole  ap- 
proach of  the  churches  to  the  community 
is  different  from  that  still  so  often 
found,  especially  in  newly  populated  dis- 
tricts, where  different  denominations 
compete  to  attract  people  to  their  par- 
ticular churches  and  use  what  they  call 
social  activities  largely  for  that  end.  In 
these  reservations,  the  element  of  compe- 
tition being  excluded  from  the  beginning, 
says  the  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  the 
work  will  proceed  from  the  actual  hu- 
man needs  of  the  people ;  it  will  be  a 
channel  for  religion  to  well  up  from  the 
bottom  rather  than  a  gentle  rain  from 
above.  The  social  activities  will  be  de- 
signed to  fulfill  their  own  direct  purposes 
and  not  some  ulterior  aim. 

A  PROTEST  THAT  WAS 
BOUND  TO  COME 

SO  far  the  attitude  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments towards  the  Zionists  and 
the  future  of  Palestine  has  been  stated  so 
vaguely  and  with  so  little  reference  to  the 
"self-determination"  of  the  majority  of 
that  country's  present  inhabitants,  that 
some  expression,  at  least  of  anxiety,  on 
their  part  was  to  be  expected.  Especially 
Mr.  Balfour's  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
declarations  of  policy  may  easily  give  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Allies  to  set  up  deliberately  a  non- 
representative  government  in  Palestine. 
On  November  8,  a  meeting  of  five 
hundred  Syrians  belonging  to  the  Ha- 
mailah  Young  Men's  Society  of  New 
York  state  met  in  Brooklyn  to  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  liberation  of 
their  native  land  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  their  pro- 
test against  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  new 
government  in  Palestine  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  religion.  After  thanking  England 
and  the  United  States  for  their  successful 


campaign  which  emancipated  their  moth- 
erland, they  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved  that  we  protest  against  the  for- 
mation of  anv  government  or  body  politic 
based  upon  re  igious  principles,  by  a  minor- 
ity, contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  majority. 

We  further  protest  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  homes  and  property  of  a  people, 
weak  and  impoverished  by  centuries  of 
misery,  by  a  race  rendered  more  powerful 
and  wealthy  through  contact  with  the  west- 
ern civilization,  thus  applying  might  against 
right. 

We  further  protest  against  any  scheme  of 
artificial  importation  of  Zionists  flooding 
the  country  against  its  natural  capacities  and 
thus  forcing  an  emigration  of  the  rightful  in- 
habitants. 

THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   RED 
CROSS  MONEY 

A  PLAN  for  the  distribution  of  the 
$2,500,000  appropriated  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  support  of 
the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  been  announced  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association.  Under  this  plan, 
10  per  cent  will  be  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  for  a  missionary  fund.  An 
amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals  in  1917 
(discontinued  this  year)  will  be  allowed 
to  each  state  and  general  agent  who  was 
under  direct  contract  with  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  during  that 
year.  The  remaining  amount,  approxi- 
mately $450,000,  will  be  allotted  to  the 
state  and  local  organizations  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Red  Cross  members  enrolled 
in  their  respective  territories  during  the 
coming  Christmas  Roll  Call,  the  ratio 
to  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of 
members  enrolled  therein  to  the  total 
membership  enrolled  in  the  United 
States. 

If  any  state  should  feel  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
its  needs,  it  is  granted  the  privilege  of 
submitting  a  budget  or  statement  show- 
ing what  further  needs  are  to  be  met. 


The  executive  committee  will  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  whether  any  fur- 
ther appropriation  should  be  granted 
from  the  missionary  fund. 

No  conditions  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  will  be  made  to  the 
state  associations  by  the  national  associa- 
tion, which  will  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  division  of  the  money  in  the  va- 
rious states.  The  executive  committee 
will  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  or 
modify  appropriations  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  budgets  previously  pre- 
sented to  the  national  association.  The 
appropriations  will  be  made  quarterly ; 
the  first  allotment,  of  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  gross  proceeds  for  1917,  will 
be  made  about  January  1,  1919. 

SELF-DETERMINATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  people  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
election  adopted  nineteen  separate 
constitutional  amendments  which,  with 
the  three  adopted  a  year  ago,  embrace 
many  fundamental  changes.  All  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  conven- 
tion have  been  adopted. 

The  three  approved  last  fall  provide 
that:  1.  Public  money  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated for  sectarian  purposes.  2.  The 
legislature  may  authorize  the  state  or  the 
cities  and  towns  to  deal  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
3.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  ab- 
sentee voting. 

The  amendments  just  adopted,  put 
briefly,  provide:  1.  A  modified  form  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  2.  That 
the  conservation,  development  and  utili- 
zation of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  for- 
est, water  and  other  natural  resources 
are  public  uses  and  that  the  legislature 
may  authorize  their  taking  upon  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation.  3.  For  the 
regulation  of  advertising  in  public  places 
and  on  private  property  within  public 
view.  4.  That  the  preservation  of  land- 
marks and  other  property  of  historical 
or  antiquarian  interest  is  a  public  use 
and  may  be  provided  for.  5.  That  the 
legislature  may  adjourn  its  sittings  for 
a  period  or  periods  of  not  over  thirty 
days  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hear- 
ings. 6.  A  method  of  selecting  and  ap- 
pointing military  and  naval  officers.  7. 
Establishes  the  powers  of  the  governor 
as  commander-in-chief.  8.  For  succes- 
sion in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  9. 
That  the  governor  may  return  bills  and 
resolves  with  recommendations  for 
amendment.  10.  That  women  may  be 
appointed  as  notaries  public.  11.  That 
judges  may  be  retired,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  because  of  age  or  mental  or 
physical  disability.  12.  That  "every 
charter,  franchise  or  act  of  incorporation 
shall  forever  remain  subject  to  revoca- 
tion and  amendment.  13.  That  the  leg- 
islature may  limit  buildings  according  to 
their  use  or  construction  to  specified  dis- 
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tricts  of  cities  and  towns.  14.  That  the 
legislature  may  provide  for  compulsory 
voting.  15.  That  the  credit  of  the  state 
shall  not  be  loaned  for  private  purposes. 
16.  For  a  state  budget  and  the  veto  of 
items  by  the  governor.  17.  For  bien- 
nial elections  of  state  officers,  council- 
ors and  members  of  the  legislature.  18. 
That  a  member  of  the  legislature  may 
not  be  appointed  to  a  position  created 
during  his  term  of  service  nor  receive 
pay  for  service  on  a  recess  committee. 
19.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  work  of  the  state 
into  not  more  than  twenty  departments. 

There  was  naturally  localized  opposi- 
tion to  a  number  of  these  amendments 
but  it  all  failed  to  materialize  owing  to 
the  fierce  opposition  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  President  Bates,  of  the  convention, 
a  conservative,  had  said  to  every  voter 
in  a  state  pamphlet,  "It  is  just  and  fair 
for  me  to  state  that  every  amendment 
goes  to  the  people  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  working  majority  of  this  con- 
vention," the  opponents  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  started  a  "vote  'no'  on 
every  item"  campaign.  They,  in  this 
move,  did  not  argue  demerits,  but  that 
the  convention  had  shirked  and  tried  to 
pass  the  responsibility  on  to  the  voters, 
that  the  people  couldn't  think  while  a 
war  was  on  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  our 
soldiers  to  change  the  constitution  while 
they  were  absent.  This  was  probably 
the  greatest  mistake  made,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  have  never  shown 
an  inclination  to  do  otherwise  than  pass 
finally  for  themselves  on  all  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

When  this  campaign  failed  to  gather 
a  following,  opposition  was  centered  on 
the  initiative  and  referendum  possibly  at 
the  expense  of  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  directed  against  other  amend- 
ments. It  was  doubtless  a  tactical  error 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  helped  the 
supporters  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum as  well  as  of  every  other  amend- 
ment. In  the  closing  days  considerable 
money  was  spent,  but  the  statements 
used  were  so  extreme  that  they  failed, 
judging  by  the  results,  to  carry  weight. 

WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    GAINS 
TWO  STATES 

SUFFRAGE  amendments  were  up  in 
four  states  on  election  day.  Two 
were  surely  adopted — Michigan  and 
South  Dakota — and  possibly  a  third — 
Oklahoma.  But  the  losing  state,  Louisi- 
ana, is  held  to  have  proved  the  greatest 


upset  of  the  day,  for  this  southern  com- 
monwealth, in  the  very  heart  of  the  com- 
plicating Negro  problem,  came  within  an 
ace  of  enfranchising  its  women.  Only 
the  adverse  vote  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans prevented  this. 

Unofficial  figures  give  South  Dakota 
a  favorable  majority  of  20,000  and 
Michigan  24,000.  The  latest  returns 
available  seem  to  indicate  a  suffrage  vic- 
tory in  Oklahoma.  This  was  unexpected, 
for  the  Oklahoma  constitution  is  almost 
impossible  to  amend  and  in  fact  never 
has  been  amended  at  a  general  election. 
An  amendment  must  receive  not  only  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  upon  any  man  or  measure  at  the 
election  in  question. 

Obstacles  to  amendment  of  state  con- 
stitutions long  ago  convinced  suffragists 
that  the  federal  route  is  the  only  one 
open  for  enfranchising  the  women  of  the 
United  States.  Suffragists  feel  gratified, 
however,  with  their  success  in  the  states 
on  the  whole,  the  results  even  in  the 
southern  states  showing  an  amazing 
growth  of  suffrage  sentiment  of  late. 

As  to  the  congressional  elections,  for 
both  the  sixty-sixth  Congress  and  the 
short  term  of  the  sixty-fifth,  they  are 
more  than  pleased.  "While  it  is  too  soon 
to  make  any  positive  statements,"  says 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
"it  seems  as  if  there  are  now  votes 
enough  in  the  Senate  short  term  to  pass 
the  amendment,  and  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  votes  to  spare  for  its  passage  in 
both  houses  of  the  sixty-sixth  Congress." 
Now  that  Germany  and  the  new  states 
of  Austria  have  proposed  to  join  Eng- 
land and  Russia  and  China  in  giving 
votes  to  women,  American  suffragists 
feel  that  not  a  day  is  to  be  lost  if  the 
United  States  wishes  to  be  anything 
short  of  the  last  great  country  to  act. 

PROHIBITION  MAKES  NEW 
STRIDES 

OHIO,  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
industry,  in  urban  population  and 
in  mixture  of  population,  went  dry  on 
November  5  by  about  20,000  majority, 
together  with  one  southern  state,  Flor- 
ida, and  two  western  states,  Wyoming 
and  Nevada.  The  dry  gain  in  Ohio, 
however,  has  been  steady.  In  1914  its 
adverse  majority  was  84,152;  in  1915, 
55,408;  in"  1917,  only  1,137.  Prohibi- 
tion amendments  failed  in  three  states — ■ 
California,  Missouri  and  Minnesota — 
chiefly  through  the  customary  wet  votes 


of  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  other 
large  cities.  Minnesota  cast  a  majority 
affirmative  vote  for  the  amendment,  and 
it  may  have  given  the  required  majority 
of  all  those  voting. 

This  has  been  a  signal  year  for  the  pro- 
hibition forces.  Since  January,  1918,  four- 
teen states,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Maryland,  Montana,  Texas,  Delaware, 
South  Dakota,  Massachusetts,  Arizona, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  have  ratified  the  na- 
tional prohibition  amendment.  Five  of 
these  are  wet  states  as  to  state  law.  With 
the  addition  of  the  four  new  dry  states, 
and  omitting  Texas,  whose  dry  vote  on 
June  26  has  since  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, there  are  now  thirty-one  dry 
states.  Subtracting  from  these  the  nine 
which  have  already  ratified,  there  are 
left  a  possible  twenty-two  dry  states  to 
vote  for  the  ratification.  This  just  makes 
the  thirty-six  states  whose  ratification  is 
necessary  in  the  period  of  seven  years 
after  December  17,  1917,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  And  Vermont 
and  California  this  year  have  elected 
ratification  legislatures,  while  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania  may  have  done  so.  In 
all,  thirty-one  state  legislatures  meet 
next  January,  so  that  the  prospect  of 
almost  immediate  ratification  seems 
bright. 

PROGRESSIVE   MEASURES  IN 
ILLINOIS 

ILLINOIS  is  notable  among  the  states 
holding  elections  this  month  for  the 
broad  public  policies  submitted  to  the 
people  for  decision.  Most  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  of  these  measures  was 
that  providing  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. For  many  years  the  whole 
state,  and  especially  its  cities,  Chicago 
most  of  all,  have  been  cramped  in  their 
growth  and  confused  in  their  policies  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  old  constitution 
framed  forty-eight  years  ago  when  the 
population  was  very  largely  rural,  and 
agriculture  vastly  predominated  over  all 
other  interests.  As  only  one  amendment 
could  be  passed  at  any  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, changes  in  the  fundamental  law 
whenever  possible  were  long  delayed  and 
strenuously  striven  for  in  competition 
with  many  interests  struggling  for  the 
one  chance. 

But  at  last  the  pressure  for  a  unified 
system  of  taxation,  a  simplified  court 
procedure,  a  shorter  ballot,  home  rule 
for  cities,  and  many  other  rights  united 
the  state  in  voting  for  a  constitutional 
convention    whose    delegates    are    to    be 
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elected  by  the  people,  to  whose  accept- 
ance at  the  polls  a  new  constitution  must 
be  submitted  after  the  convention  and 
the  legislature  have  finished  their  work 
upon  it. 

The  probability  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure  may  have  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Chicago  traction  ordinance, 
which  was  outlined  in  the  Survey  for 
October  5,  by  a  majority  against  the  or- 
dinance of  32,699  in  the  city.  Muni- 
cipal ownership  may  have  seemed  more 
possible  to  the  many  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  voted  for  it  steadily  for  ten 
years  without  avail  and  then  accepted  the 
present  franchise  under  which  the  street 
railways  have  been  operated  since  1907. 
Among  contributory  motives  for  defeat- 
ing another  commercial  deal  with  the 
companies  was  the  deep  distrust  of  their 
managements  due  to  the  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit the  public  rights,  led  by  their  old- 
time  president,  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  thirty 
years  ago,  and  continued  in  various  ways 
until  1907. 

The  measure  thus  defeated  was  the 
result  of  much  expert  labor,  many  pub- 
lic hearings  and  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  City  Council,  which  included  al- 
most all  of  its  ablest  and  most  reputable 
members.  It  was  supported  by  prac- 
tically all  the  commercial  and  civic 
bodies  that  ever  go  on  record  for  or 
against  public  measures.  The  press  of 
the  city,  with  one  exception,  heartily 
urged  its  passage.  The  organized  bodies 
working  against  the  ordinance  were  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  various 
outlying  improvement  associations,  the 
city  administration,  the  ward  workers 
of  both  parties,  and  factions  supporting 
several  politicians  aspiring  to  the  nomi- 
nation for  mayor.  No  public  measure 
has  so  sharply  divided  the  social  and 
civic  workers  of  Chicago,  both  men  and 
women,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  among  whom  openly  and  in  some 
instances  with  bitterness,  antagonized 
each  other  in  the  campaign. 

The  defeat  of  the  ordinance  leaves  the 
surface  system  to  run  out  its  franchise 
of  nine  years  and  the  elevated  system  to 
continue  under  its  present  management 
for  twenty-six  years,  unless  the  city 
makes  a  new  deal  with  them  or  is  en- 
abled by  the  legislature  to  take  over  the 
properties.  Meanwhile  the  very  badly 
served  people  must  continue  to  accept 
intolerable  conditions  of  overcrowding, 
having  chosen  between  the  risks  in- 
volved in  voting  on  either  side  of  the 
divisive  issue. 

The  private  banks  were  put  under 
the  control  of  the  state  auditor,  thus 
assuring  greater  efficiency  and  stability 
to  over  500  banking  agencies  hitherto 
without  adequate  public  supervision. 

Bond  issues  for  improved  highways 
in  city  and  state  were  voted  by  great  ma- 
jorities. By  an  affirmative  vote  of 
267,844  the  bonds  for  linking  Chicago's 
south  and  north  side  water  fronts,  parks 


and  boulevards  were  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Chicago  Plan.  An 
extensive  system  of  good  roads,  connect- 
ing all  the  counties  of  the  state,  all  but 
two  of  their  county  seats  and  all  towns 
and  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  add- 
ing 5,000  miles  of  newly  constructed 
roadways,  serving  66  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  was  provided  for  by 
a  bond  issue  of  $60,000,000,  the  prin- 


cipal and  interest  of  which  are  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  state  tax  on 
automobiles. 

The  voters  of  Chicago  maintained 
their  reputation  for  independence  by 
choosing  almost  an  equal  number  of 
their  candidates  for  local  offices  from 
each  of  the  two  great  parties.  And  the 
voters  of  the  state  asserted  a  new  inde- 
pendence in  electing  a  dry  legislature. 
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League  of  Nations 

By   Theodore   Marburg.     The   Macmillan 

Co.     139  pp.    Price  $.60;   by  mail   of  the 

Survey  $.68. 
The  Basis  of  a  World  Order 

By    Robert    W.    Rogers.      The     Gorharn 

Press.     245   pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.60. 

Mr.  Marburg  has  been  long  and  honor- 
ably known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
genuine  international  court  of  justice.  As 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes,  he  accepted  at  first  the 
principle  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  two  Hague  con- 
ferences, the  principle,  namely,  that  a  court 
must,  and  can  successfully,  function  without 
the  application  of  physical  coercion  to  sov- 
ereign states,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
haling  them  into  court,  or  of  enforcing 
against  them  the  court's  decisions.  The  re- 
cent world-wide  resort  to  military  force  and 
its  apparent  necessity,  among  the  nations, 
caused  Mr.  Marburg  and  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  conclude  that  force  must,  and  can 
successfully,  be  applied  to  the  coercion  of 
sovereign  states,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  before  an  international  court 
of  justice  or  a  commission  of  conciliation. 
Hence  the  foundation  by  him  and  them  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the  develop- 
ment and  plans  of  which  this  book  briefly 
records. 

Since  the  heads  of  this  league  are  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  its 
present  chief  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  able  to  prevent  that  party 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  from  making 
an  American  political  issue  of  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  being  so  ably 
advocated  by  President  Wilson.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  national  or  interna- 
tional armaments  shall  be  used  in  support 
of  one  or  more  functions  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  its  courts  and  councils,  is  clearly 
subordinate  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  any  League  of  Nations  at  all. 
Confronted    by    this    fundamental    question, 


PURGED  BY  WAR1 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

WE  have  put  by  our   littleness: 
Envy  and  malice  form  no  more 
The  greater  part  of  all  that  mass 
That  our  hearts  have  in   store. 

The  spiteful  whisperings  fall   and  cease; 

Our  petty  quarrels  are  dropped  and  lost. 
We   have   put  by  our   littleness, 

— But   oh,    at   what   a   cost! 

'From  the  Drums  in  Our  Street.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  131  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.33. 


the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  may  render 
great  service  to  humanity  in  general  and  to 
our  own  country  in  particular,  by  causing 
the  Republican  party  to  answer  it  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  by  thus  preventing  it  from 
dragging  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  back 
into  the  atavistic  philosophy  of  the  "big 
stick,"  which  is  founded  on  the  motto  of 
"Every  country  for  itself,  and  the  devil  take 
the   hindmost." 

*         »         * 

The  book  by  Mr.  Rogers  should  prove 
useful  as  a  primer  of  internationalism;  for 
its  appeal  is  to  those  Americans  whose  at- 
tention is  now  for  the  first  time  being 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  beyond  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seas  on  this  planet  there  are 
human  beings  quite  like  unto  ourselves. 
Since  many  men  are  of  many  minds,  the  au- 
thor's "grape-shot  system"  of  writing  should 
make  a  hit  with  these  Americans;  for,  nearly 
every  page  of  his  book  is  made  up  of  frag- 
mentary comments  on  quotations  taken  from 
authors  ranging  from  Aristotle  to  Zangwill, 
and  back  again  from  Wilson   to  Angell. 

Prose,  poetry,  dreams,  religion,  law,  poli- 
tical economy,  philosophy,  romance  are  re- 
quisitioned for  sparks  which,  taken  all  to- 
gether, glow  with  sufficient  light  and  warmth 
perhaps  to  disturb  somnolent  minds,  even 
though  they  do  not  burn  with  sufficient  heat 
to  stir  them  into  action.  Like  a  good 
preacher,  Mr.  Rogers  endeavors  to  supply  in 
his  book  that  milk  of  the  doctrine  which 
should  precede  the  strong  meat  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  swallow. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  two  books  under 
discussion,  as  well  as  in  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  itself,  is  the  absence  of  that 
great  positive,  constructive,  administrative 
program  outlined  by  President  Wilson  for 
the  League  of  Nations. 

William  I.  Hull. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry 

By  Helen  Marot.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  146 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$1.60. 

Exceedingly  timely  is  Helen  Marot's  con- 
demnation of  the  tendency  of  modern  indus- 
try to  steal  from  the  worker  his  opportunity 
for  self-expression,  and  her  warning  that, 
despite  the  prevailing  suspicion  of  everything 
Teutonic,  it  is  the  intention  of  "business" 
after  the  war  to  make  both  industry  and  edu- 
cation for  industry  as  Prussian  as  possible. 
Only  the  other  day  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  feature  article,  written  by  an  anony-  • 
mous  and  mysterious  "ex-professor"  who  fa- 
vored bringing  all  of  the  colleges  and  univer-  ' 
sities  under  the  control  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Then,  with  universal  military 
training,  a  "drafted  man"  would  be  sent  to 
a  "drafted  college"  to  learn  what,  in  addi- 
tion to  drill,  an  all-wise  government  might 
consider  him  adapted  for. 
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That  Miss  Marot's  arraignment  of  mod- 
ern industry  for  its  specialization,  its  monot- 
ony, and  its  lack  of  educational  meaning  or 
inspiriting  influence  is  fully  justified  must  be 
admitted  by  all  disinterested  observers.  If 
anything  is  more  pitiable  than  the  shocking 
social  waste  of  a  method  of  work  that  de- 
stroys initiative  and  imagination,  it  is  the 
stupidity  behind  the  idea  that  such  disregard 
of  individuality  means  any  sort  of  efficiency. 
"All  productive  force  is  artificially  sus- 
tained," says  Miss  Marot,  "which  is  not  de- 
pendent on  men's  desire  to  do  creative  work." 
When  you  remove  all  opportunity  for  cre- 
ative work,  as  the  typical  "up-to-date"  fac- 
tory does,  then  of  course  you  have  to  devise 
all  sorts  of  schemes  for  stimulating  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  workers  such  as  bribes  in  the 
form  of  bonus  payments. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  business  men  gen- 
erally, Miss  Marot  tells  us,  that  men  will 
work  only  for  pay.  That  "it  seems  abun- 
dantly clear,  is  the  only  reason  a  sane  man 
can  have  for  working."  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  them  willing  to  undergo  all  sorts 
of  inconvenience  and  suffer  hardships  not  for 
pay  but  for  the  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion. 

Her  proposal  of  an  experiment  in  educa- 
tion that  would  "stimulate  the  impulses  of 
youth  for  creative  experience"  is  something 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  after  her 
extended  analysis  of  the  shortcomings  of  in- 
dustry. Why  stimulate  these  impulses  of  the 
youth  at  all  if  he  is  doomed  to  be  swallowed 
up  presently  by  an  industrial  system  that  will 
treat  him  like  a  piece  of  machinery  instead 
of  a  reasoning  being.  One  assumes  that  the 
graduates  of  Miss  Marot's  school  will  be 
fitted  for  something  more  interesting  and 
more  remunerative  than  ordinary  factory 
labor.  That  is  well  for  the  graduates — but 
it  leaves  the  factory  system  just  where  it 
was. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Marot  did 
not  enliven  her  arguments  with  concrete  ex- 
amples of  factory  methods.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  effective  in  proving  her 
thesis,  and  it  would  have  served  to  counter- 
act a  certain  tendency  toward  rashness  of 
statement.  It  really  does  not  take  ten  years 
to  become  a  harvest  hand.  If  Miss  Marot 
had  proved,  as  she  readily  could,  that  she 
does  know  the  inside  of  factories,  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  her  contentions  would  have 
become   the   more   apparent. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

Labor  Problems  Under  War  Conditions 
Western  Efficiency  Society.  222  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.58. 
To  the  social  worker  perhaps  the  most 
significant  feature  of  this  report  is  that  in- 
dustrial engineers  and  scientific  management 
experts  should  have  held  a  conference  on 
labor  problems  at  all.  The  old  idea  of 
many  of  them,  expressed  in  Harrington 
Emerson's  speech  at  this  very  meeting,  was 
that  the  labor  problem  was  not  "more  than 
incidental  to  the  business."  But  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  at  the  sessions  was  rather  that 
of  the  speaker  who  stated  that  the  relation- 
ship of  employer  to  employe  had  become  the 
dominant  problem  for  the  industrial  engi- 
neer. 

The  four  labor  problems  discussed  were 
those  of  women  in  industry,  the  use  of  me- 
chanical equipment  in  solving  the  labor 
problem,  maximum  productivity  during  the 
war,  and  necessary  labor  readjustments  after 
the  war. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  the 
first  two  topics  taken  up  only  in  rather 
general  terms.  Many  of  the  speakers  on 
women  in  industry,  for  instance,  merely 
debated  the  time-worn  and  now  theoretical 
question  whether  or  not  women  ought  to 
enter  machine  shops  and  like  employments, 
or  listed  desirable  standards  of  working 
conditions     without     considering     how     they 
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THE  LINEN  STORE"  has  long  been  famous  for  its  won- 
derful Holiday  stocks  of  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs.  It 
is  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  our  se- 
lection this  year  is  quite  as  complete  as  those  of  previous  years, 
notwithstanding  war  conditions. 

It  gives  us  added  pleasure  to  be  able  to  share  with  our  patrons 
generous  advantages  in  price,  due  to  our  foresight  in  anticipat- 
ing the  present  Linen  Shortage  before  prices  advanced. 

Plain  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs 
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McGutcheon's  Initial  Handkerchiefs 
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For  Men 
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purposes. 

Mail  Order  Service — Any  of  the  Handkerchiefs 
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with  complete  satisfaction  through  our  Mail  Or- 
der Service. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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could  be  enforced.  On  the  problem  of  max- 
imum output  the  discussion  was  more  con- 
crete and  practical  though  confined  to  few 
subjects — factory  training  courses,  the  hand- 
ling of  Negro  labor,  and  securing  regular 
attendance.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
industrial  engineers  acknowledge  labor's 
growing  demand  for  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  industry.  Employers  are  warned  that  they 
can  no  longer  cling  to  arbitrary  power,  but 
must  yield  a  share  of  participation  in  man- 
agement to  labor. 

Worthy  of  note  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  been  suddenly  plunged  into  peace 
with  scanty  preparation  for  industrial  read- 
justment, is  Pennsylvania's  plan  for  meet- 
ing after-war  conditions.  The  state  has 
listed  30,710  actual  positions  available  for 
crippled    soldiers,    and    has    set    up    all    the 


machinery  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
stimulating  public  work  during  periods  of 
unemployment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
an  example  of  preparedness  for  peace  has 
not   been   more   widely  copied. 

Margaret  A.  Hobbs. 

The  Halo  of  Grief 

By    Bolton     Hall.      Brentano's.      243    pp. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  The  Medicament  of 
Grief,  Mr.  Hall  tells  the  story  of  John 
Bright's  recovery  from  despair  when,  with 
the  loss  of  his  young  wife,  life  to  him 
seemed  to  have  become  dull  and  worthless. 
Cobden,  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  great 
reformer,  probably  finding  his  words  of  con- 
dolence ineffective,  after  a  while  began  to 
talk  about  the  thousands  of  houses  in  Eng- 
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land  where  wives,  mothers  and  children 
were  dying  at  that  moment  from  starvation 
through  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws. 
Bright  then  and  there  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  join  in  a  campaign  to  have  those 
laws  repealed  and  thus  translated. his  grief 
over  a  personal  loss  into  a  deep  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  which  has  made  his 
name  immortal. 

As  the  service  flags  in  our  streets  light  up 
with  golden  stars,  there  comes  to  many 
homes  a  sense  of  catastrophe  that  may 
harden  and  vitiate  the  outlook  on  life  unless 
there  is  present  a  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versal mystery  of  death  and  sorrow.  Cal- 
amities and  epidemics  provide  their  own 
casualty  lists  which  are  unillumined  by  the 
halo  of  heroism  which  surrounds  death  in 
the  country's  service.  Here,  especially,  the 
demands  upon  friends  to  find  the  right  words 
of  consolation  are  heavy  and,  for  most 
people,  difficult  to  fulfil.  At  such  a  time, 
the  republication  of  a  little  book  that  does 
not  so  much  attempt  to  divert  the  thought 
of  the  mourner  as  to  deepen  it,  a  book  of 
warm-hearted  understanding  and  encourage- 
ment, is  truly  welcome.  B.  L. 

Non-Resistance  Christian  or  Pagan? 

By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon.     Yale  University 

Press.     28  pp.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $.53. 

Dr.  Bacon's  essay  is  written  in  the  main  to 
rebut  the  non-resistance  postulate  of  John 
Haynes  Holmes'  New  Wars  for  Old.  The 
discussion  of  non-resistance  seems  to  be  for- 
ever dogged  by  a  certain  inconclusiveness ; 
and  it  would  be  surprising  if  Dr.  Bacon  did 
more  in  his  present  essay  than  confirm  the 
converted. 

His  ecntral  conception  is  that  the  Messi- 
anic hope  introduces  certain  elements  which 
differentiate  the  Christian  from  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  non-resistance;  but  his  case  rests 
upon  critical  and  exegetical  presuppositions 
which  are  themselves  not  beyond  serious 
challenge.     Nor  does  he  (perhaps  he  did  not 


Vital  Issues  of  the  War 

By  RICHARD  W.  BOYNTON 
144  pages.     $1.00  postpaid. 
At  all  booksellers  or  from 

THE  BEACON  PRESS 

25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass* 
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when   the  world   is  again   at   peace. 
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Leading  American  Makers  of  Microscopes,  Projection 
Apparatus  (Balopticons) .  Photographic  and  Ophthalmic 
Lenses.  Binoculars,  Range  Finders,  Gun  Sights,  Search- 
U-ght  Reflectors  and  Other  High  Grade  Optical  Products. 


intend  to)  say  anything  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  are  prepared  in  a  general  way  to 
accept  his  position  in  this  pamphlet  but  who 
believe  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is 
only  a  minor  incident  in  the  whole  Christian 
argument   against   war. 

To  the  discussion  of  the  bare  question  of 
non-resistance,  Dr.  Bacon  has  made  a  useful 
contribution;  and  if  he  reaches  a  general 
conclusion  which  is  rather  more  than  his 
premises  can  justly  carry,  it  is  because  the 
present  situation  makes  a  critical  detachment 
of  mind  virtually  impossible.  The  point  at 
issue  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  by  contro- 
versial statements. 

Richard  Roberts. 

Imperial  England 

By  Charles  Edward  Payne  and  Cecil  Fair- 
field Lavell.  Macmillan  Co.  395  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
A  most  admirable  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  rise  of  the  British  empire 
from  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan  adventur- 
ers to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The 
small  colonies  and  dependencies  are  wisely 
omitted;  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  four 
great  dominions,  India  and  Egypt.  By  far 
the  best  and  most  critical  chapter  deals  with 
the  problems  of  Ireland.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  the  enthusiasm  of  the  authors 
for  all  things  British  causes  them  to  express 
equal  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Labour 
Party.  Only  in  the  case  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
is  a  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  "he  has 
wielded  his  power  to  the  advantage  or  the 
disadvantage  of  the  country."  The  work  is 
of  timely  value,  and  quite  as  readable  as 
such  a  compilation  could  reasonably  be.  It 
is  markedly  free  from  any  kind  of  bias. 
Ian  C.  Hannah. 

The  Results  of  Municipal  Electric  Light- 
ing in   Massachusetts 
By  Edmond  Earle  Lincoln.     Hart,   Schaff- 
ner     &     Marx     Prize     Essay.       Houghton, 
Mifflin    &    Co.     484    pp.     Price    $3.00;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 
The   average  person   is,  by  implication   at 
least,  advised  by  the  author  not  to  read  this 
book.     He  says  the  general  reader  will  prob- 
ably be  mainly  interested  in  chapter  14;  this, 
however,     is    dull     and     inconclusive.      The 
volume  contains  a  mass  of  statistical  detail, 
and   the  writer  seems  to  be  much   burdened 
with    the    laboriousness    of    its    preparation 
and  the  attempt  to  assert  his  own  impartial- 
ity   in    the    discussion — though    at    times    he 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  private  as  against 
public    enterprise    for    reasons    that    are    not 
at   all   conclusive.     The  book   is   unlikely   to 
be    of    interest    outside    of    a    very    limited 
circle.  E.  T.  Hartman. 

Little  Theater  Classics 

Vol.  I.     Adapted  and  edited  by  Samuel  A. 

Eliot,   Jr.     Little,   Brown    &   Co.     278    pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Mr.  Eliot,  who  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  actor  and  manaeer  and  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the  purification 
of  the  theater,  in  this  series  aims  at  present- 
ing some  old  plays  that  are  worth  reviving 
in  a  form  suitable  for  production  on  a  small 
stage  with  simple  settings.  He  succeeds  in 
doing  this  without  irritating  the  reader  who 
has  ideas  of  his  own  by  a  too  detailed  direc- 
tion. His  suggestions  to  the  actor  show  re- 
straint  and   good   taste. 

Here  is  a  book,  therefore,  that  will  be  wel- 
comed by  community  center  organizers,  set- 
tlement workers  and  others  who  tear  their 
hair  in  trying  to  find  plays  that  can  be  put 
on  with  limited  means  and  repay  the  inevi- 
tably large  outlay  in  time  and  energy  now 
so  often  wasted  on  plays  that  give  no  es- 
thetic satisfaction. 

That  such  a  collection  of  "forgotten"  clas- 


sics should  contain  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,  is  pretty  appalling  evidence  that  Amer- 
ica is  fast  losing  her  cultural  heritage;  for, 
whatever  its  literary  merits,  this  has  always 
been  the  most  popular  of  Elizabethan  plays 
— apart  from  Shakespeare.  There  are  in- 
cluded in  this  first  volume  also  selected 
scenes  from  Euripides'  Hecuba,  a  Christmas 
miracle  play  from  the  Coventry  cycle,  an 
adaptation  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Coxcomb,  and  one  from  Sheridan's  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  B.  L. 

Progress  and  Its  Enemies 

By  John   Fremont  Wilber.     John   Fremont 

Wilber.     103  pp.    Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.03. 

Progress  and  Its  Enemies,  "showing  the 
fallacy  of  the  single  tax,"  says  "The  only 
reason  I  sent  a  challenge  to  debate  [with  the 
Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League]  is  be- 
cause the  other  kind  of  challenge  is  not  per- 
missible by  our  laws" — "I  believe  the  ex- 
termination of  the  teachers  of  that  doctrine 
would  be  a  blessing" — This  shows  the  au- 
thor's judicial   attitude. 

Bolton   Hall. 

Dispensaries,  Their  Management  and  De- 
velopment 

By    Michael    M.    Davis    and    Andrew    R. 

Warner.     Macmillan   Co.     438   pp.     Price 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.40. 

Dispensaries  are  of  paramount  importance 
not  only  because  they  are  used  in  this 
country  by  over  four  million  persons  a  year, 
but  also  because  they  are  practically  the 
only  medical  institution  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  poor  to  use,  and  are  therefore  of 
real  social  importance.  The  first  dispen- 
sary for  the  gratuitous  dispensing  of  pre- 
scriptions and  drugs  to  the  poor  was  estab- 
lished in  England  in  1696,  and  the  first  in 
the  United  States  in  Philadelphia  in  1786. 
According  to  a  census  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dispensary  Work  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  there  were  not  less 
than  2,300  dispensaries  in  this  country  in 
1916.  The  vast  increase  in  the  scope  of  the 
dispensary  is  as  remarkable  as  the  large 
number  of  persons  annually  treated  by 
them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  dispensary  from  the  simple  shop 
for  dispensing  prescriptions  and  drugs  to 
the  poor,  to  the  complex  social  institution 
presented  by  the  modern  dispensary.  In  this 
institution  the  dispensing  drug-store  is  but 
one  of  the  minor  services  rendered,  the  prin- 
cipal function  being  diagnosis,  subdivided 
into  the  various  specialties,  such  as  surgical, 
neurological,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  with 
-the  necessary  equipment  for  laboratory, 
X-ray  and  other  diagnostic  work.  But 
the  modern  dispensary  is  not  only  a  diagnos- 
tic and  dispensing  clinic;  it  is  also  an  educa- 
tional institution,  and  aid  to  the  teaching 
faculties  of  the  medical  schools  and  a  part 
of  the  preventive  public  health  work  of  the 
community;  and  it  may  contain  such  further 
public  health  provision  as  pre-natal,  ma- 
ternity, and  baby  clinics,  and  constitute  a 
community -health  center. 

The  technical  part  of  the  subject,  relating 
to  building  construction,  equipment,  organ- 
ization, management,  records,  statistics,  ef- 
ficiency, finances,  etc.,  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  book,  is  most  ably  dis- 
cussed by  the  authors.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
men  in  the  country  who  would  be  better  able 
to  present  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications 
than  the  director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Lakeside 
Hospital,    Cleveland. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, lies  not  in  its  technical  part  but  in  the 
clear  exposition  of  the  social  significance  of 
[Continued   on  page  204] 
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RECONSTRUCTION! 


IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS 
I.     The  Home-Coming  Man. 
II.     The  Broken  Family. 

III.  The  Status  of  Woman. 

IV.  Alcoholism. 
V.     Social  Vice. 

PERMANENT  TASKS  AND  AIMS 

VI.     War  Finance  and  the  Increased  Burden  of 

Living. 
VII.     Democracy  and  the  War. 
VIII.     Industry. 
IX.     Nationalism  and  Internationalism. 
X.     The  Ending  of  War. 

MORAL  FACTORS  IN  RECONSTRUCTION 
XI.  The  New  Spirit  of  Cooperation  and  Service 
XI!.     The  New  Task  of  Organized  Religion. 

XIII.     What  Are  We  Aiming  At? 


Democracy  has  prevailed  over  Autocracy.  The 
Reconstruction  Period  is  upon  us.  The  next 
step  is  to  create  an  intelligent  public  opinion  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
democracy.  We  must  now  think  in  terms  of  the 
community,  the  nation  and  the  world.  Knowing 
the  facts  we  can  get  anything  done  that  needs  to 
be  done.  First  the  facts  and  then  the  remedy;  the 
diagnosis  and  after  that  the  treatment. 

In  the  adjacent  column  are  printed  some  of  the 
OUTSTANDING  and  IMMEDIATE  PROB- 
LEMS of  RECONSTRUCTION,  selected  by  Spe- 
cialists. 

Great  Russia  is  in  her  present  plight  because 
unprepared  for  the  problems  thrust  upon  her. 
America  will  be  saved  from  the  blunders  and 
tragedies  that  usually  go  with  reconstruction,  if 


groups  of  thoughtful   people  all   over   the   land 
have  mastered  these  problems. 

That's  the  STUDY  GROUP  IDEA;  the  method 
of  democracy.  A  Study  Outline  in  Reconstruc- 
tion Problems  has  been  prepared  for  use  in 
churches,  synagogues,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s,  in  colleges,  women's  clubs,  community 
groups,  groups  of  teachers  and  all  organizations 
of  men  and  women  who  want  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  task  before  the  nation.  Experts, 
covering  a  wide  range,  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
Outline,  including  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Col. 
Snow  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  Harry  F. 
Ward,  John  Spargo,  Richard  Edwards,  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  Paul  Moore  Strayer,  Herbert  N. 
Shenton,  Porter  R.  Lee,  Charles  Stelzle,  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  Stephen  A.  Wise,  Louise  Ames 
Meade,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Rabbi  Horace  J.  Wolf, 
Frederick  Lynch  and  the  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Social  Service  Com- 
missions of  the  major  denominations,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

It  tells  how  to  take  up  these  problems,  and 
gives  the  best  materials  for  study.  The  bibliogra- 
phy is  annotated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library.  The  Outline  will  be  invaluable  for  pri- 
vate reading,  but  best  results  are  to  be  had  in  a 
study  group  doing  honest,  seminar  work. 

The  Outline  is  25c  a  copy,  $2.00  a  dozen  post- 
paid. This  price  is  possible  because  the  compilers 
and  the  librarians  have  given  their  services  freely 
and  because  the  Association  Press  doing  the  print- 
ing without  profit. 

Get  a  copy  at  once  and  form  a  study  group! 
Make  it  your  business  this  winter  to  understand 
the  forces  at  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  them. 
Learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 
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What 
Women  Are  Doing 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

is  doing  for  girls  in  and  near  munition  plants  ? 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  the  work  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  overseas? 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  the  work  being  done  for 
girls  taking  the  places  left  vacant  by  men? 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
in  hospitals  and  factories  ? 

THEN  INVESTIGATE  by  reading  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION MONTHLY,  the  official  magazinelof 
the  National   Board   of   the   Y.    W.    C.    A. 

Send  today  for  the  November  isssue,  the 
third  campaign  number,  with  articles  by 
Mary  E.  McDowell  on  "Trenches  of 
Industry";  by  Mabel  Potter  Daggett  on 
"The  New  Woman  of  the  New  World";  by 
Blanche  Geary  on  the  work  of  Ameri- 
ican  women  in  France;  by  Eleanor  Ber- 
tine,  M.D.,  "Toward  the  Honest  Stand- 
ard," an  article  on  social  morality;  by 
Mary  Alden  Hopkins,  "Women  of  the 
Other  Six,"  an  article  on  the  work  of 
the  women  in  the  seven  organizations 
co-operating   in  the  Finance  campaign. 

Know  what  Women  are  Doing.     Read 

The  Association  Monthly 

$1.00  a  year  until  December  20  With  the  Survey,  $4.00 

After  that  date,  $1.50  With  the  Survey,  4.25 

Address,  SURVEY  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


[Continued  from  page  202] 
the  dispensary,  its  relation  to  the  public  and 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  intricate  problems  which 
the  modern  dispensary  presents  in  its  rela- 
tion to  social   and   public  activities. 

To  the  very  pertinent  question  as  to  who 
are  the  dispensary  patients  and  who  should 
be  the  dispensary  patients,  the  answer  of  the 
authors  is  that  "dispensary  patients  should 
be  those  who  need  dispensary  service  and 
cannot  secure  the  equivalent  medical  service 
otherwise,  and  the  service  of  the  dispensary 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  so-called 
'poor,'  or  to  any  single  social  group."  In 
other  words,  they  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
rising  cost  of  competent  medical  service 
based  upon  proper  diagnostic  methods  and 
procedure,  the  function  of  the  dispensary 
must  be  to  give  a  greater  service  to  a  much 
larger  class  of  society  than  the  one  which 
may  be  termed  under  the  old  classification, 


"the  poor."  For  this  reason  the  authors  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  need  and  development 
of  a  proper  social  service  department  in  each 
dispensary  for  the  study  and  the  correlation 
of  the  needs  of  the  patients,  thus  making  the 
dispensary  serve  not  only  purely  medical 
purposes,  but  also  social  and  public  health 
ends. 

The  authors  are  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  pay  clinic  as  a  part  of  the  general 
and  special  dispensary.  They  think  that  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  need  of 
the  general  public  for  greater  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  facilities,  now  unobtainable 
except  by  the  well-to^do.  Citing  the  famous 
Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  as  the 
best  example  of  a  cooperative  pay  clinic,  the 
authors  think  that  the  tendency  is  towards 
the  establishment  of  similar  clinics  through- 
out the  country,  particularly  in  the  special- 
ties where  the  need  is  perhaps  the  greatest. 
The    experience    of    the    Boston    Dispensary, 


which  has  a  number  of  successful  pay  clinics, 
as  well  as  of  the  Brooklyn  and  of  other  dis- 
pensaries, also  of  the  Diagnostic  Clinic  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  all  goes 
to  show  that  these  institutions  fulfil  a  real 
public   demand. 

A  book  on  dispensaries  would  not,  of 
course,  be  complete  if  it  failed  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  these  institutions 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  authors 
have  consequently  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  this  important  subject.  According 
to  the  authors,  the  passing  of  the  family 
physician  and  the  increase  of  specialization 
leads  in  the  medical  profession  to  organiza- 
tion instead  of  to  individualism  in  practice, 
and  cooperative  medical  practice  is  destined 
to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  future  of  the 
profession.  They  demand  proper  remun- 
eration for  the  medical  staffs  of  dispen- 
saries, and  also  greater  democratization  of 
the  medical  organization  of  dispensaries  by 
making  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of 
practicing  physicians  to  participate  in  dis- 
pensary practice. 

In  discussing  the  efficient  dispensary  of 
the  future,  the  authors  exhibit  a  tendency 
towards  centralized  medical  control,  and 
likewise  towards  localized  community  health 
centers,  which  ideas  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict each  other.  The  future  dispensary 
should  make  provision  for  the  dignity  and 
comfort  of  the  patients.  The  general  and 
special  clinics  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  wage-earners.  The  medical 
staff  should  be  remunerated  for  its  service. 
The  medical  organization  of  dispensaries 
should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  cooperative 
diagnosis  and  treatment  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  central  medical  control  of  each 
patient's  case.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  central,  administrative  control  of  all 
branches  of  dispensary  service,  with  proper 
building  and  equipment,  with  fundamental 
requisites,  such  as  good  nursing,  a  scientific 
admission  system,  a  good  central  record 
system,  a  follow-up  system  for  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  attendance,  and 
periodical    efficiency   tests. 

The  reviewer  would  like  to  have  found 
in  this  excellent  and  timely  book  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  dis- 
pensary towards  health  insurance,  and  of 
the  probable  incorporation  of  the  dispensary 
in  the  coming  organization  of  the  whole  med- 
ical service  under  a  general  compulsory 
state  health  insurance  law.  The  authors  are 
sympathetic  to  health  insurance — they  advo- 
cate the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  illness 
so  that  it  does  not  fall  upon  any  individual 
or  family,  but  upon  the  entire  community, 
a  consummation  which  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  general  introduction  of  insur- 
ance. George   M.  Price. 


JOTTINGS 


MME.  BRESHKOVSKY,  the  Russian  In- 
formation Bureau  in  New  York  now  reports, 
is  not  dead  but  is  on  her  way  to  the  United 
States.  Conflicting  reports  of  her  death,  of 
her  execution,  and  of  her  subsequent  ac- 
tivities have  been  coming  out  of  Russia  for 
months. 


THOMAS  G.  MASARYK,  president  of  the 
Mid-European  Union  and  chairman  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
public by  the  popularly  elected  constituent 
assembly  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  and, 
in  response  to  an  urgent  request  to  come  im- 
mediately   to    Prague,    Bohemia,    to    assume 
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Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
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Advertising  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


office  and  assist  in  the  financial  rehabilitation 
of  the  state,  will  leave  for  Europe  at  an 
early  date. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  general  duty, 
salary  $60  to  $70  per  month.  Assistant 
nurses  or  attendants  at  $40  to  $50  per  month. 
Apply  to  Supervising  Nurse,  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  2nd  and 
Luzerne   Streets,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

BIG  BROTHERS  WANT  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR.  Man  with  ability  as  organizer, 
must  know  boys  and  have  knowledge  of 
social  work.  Address  President,  Big  Broth- 
ers, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE  for  ba- 
bies' department  in  children's  home.  Address 
Superintendent,  The  Hartford  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, 171  Putnam  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HEAD  WORKER  by  December  15th. 
Small  Chicago  settlement.  Address  3005, 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  exempt  from  draft,  army 
experience,  years  of  experience  in  social  set- 
tlement mission  and  religious  work,  present 
city  scoutmaster,  employed  at  present,  seeks 
opening  in  boy's  work  or  settlement  work. 
Salary  $1,200.    Address  2899,  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  by  social 
worker,  experienced  in  all  lines  of  charity 
work;  also  superintendent  of  institution. 
Married,  age  38  years.  Address  2898  Sur- 
vey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN  desires  managerial 
work  in  industrial  establishment.  Experi- 
enced in  organizing  and  directing  educa- 
tional and  social  groups  of  girls.  Address 
3004,  Survey. 

MAN,  college  and  school  of  philanthropy 
graduate,  with  eight  years'  experience  in  so- 
cial service  and  educational  work,  desires 
change  of  position.    Address  3006  Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  35,  many  years 
executive  experience  in  social  and  educa- 
tional institution,  wishes  to  make  a  change. 
Address  3007  Survey. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalboro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,  Ind.;  Plainfield,  Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C.;  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Central  City,  Neb.; 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

Information  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ON  November  11,  the  day  of  the  peace  cele- 
bration, it  is  estimated  that  New  York  city 
gave  one  million,  dollars  to  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign  and  spent  about  two  mil- 
lions  on   liquor. 


FROM  Amsterdam  the  formation  of  a 
socialist  republic  in  Poland,  with  the  seat 
of  government  at  Cracow  in  Galicia,  now 
incorporated  in  the  Polish  state,  is  reported. 
Ignatius  Daszynsky,  a  former  Polish  dele- 
gate to  the  Austrian  parliament,  is  said  to 
have  been  elected  president.  How  much 
popular  support  there  is  behind  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  whether  it  has  the  adhesion 
of  the  main  body  of  Poles  in  what  was 
formerly  Russian  Poland,  is  doubtful  as  we 
go  to  press.  The  great  majority  of  American 
Poles  are  not  Socialists,  and  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


CONGRESS  continues  to  have  a  solitary 
Socialist  member.  Victor  Berger  was  again 
chosen  by  his  constituents  in  Wisconsin,  and 
takes  the  place  of  Meyer  London,  defeated 
for  re-election  in  New  York.  The  Socialists 
in  general  lost  seats  in  city  and  state  bodies 
and  many  administrative  offices. 

HOME  SERVICE  of  the  Red  Cross  is  strik- 
ingly interpreted  in  an  exhibit,  including 
colored  illustrations,  running  until  Novem- 
ber 23  in  Room  112  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 


AFTER  many  months  the  charges  of  "con- 
duct unbecoming  a  teacher,"  growing  out  of 
alleged  unpatriotic  acts  by  three  teachers  in 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  New  York 
city  [see  the  Survey  for  December  1  and  8, 
1917],  have  been  upheld  by  Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  acting  state  commissioner  of  education. 


HOMER  FOLKS  has  been  sent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  "study  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  civilian  population  and  the 
changes  it  has  wrought  in  social  and  family 
life"  in  England,  Italy,  Serbia,  Greece, 
Palestine,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  possibly 
Russia.  His  staff  includes  food  and  health 
experts,  photographers  and  interpreters,  and 
their  report,  it  is  expected,  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  new  Red  Cross  overseas  plans 
required  by  peace  times. 


OGDEN  HALL,  a  new  auditorium  holding 
2500  persons,  and  named  after  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  has  been  opened  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute. 


STATUTORY  prohibition  in  Texas,  which 
went  into  effect  June  26,  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  state  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Appeals.  The  ground  is  a  technical  one. 
The  state  constitution  contains  a  local  option 
clause,  with  which  the  wets  contend  the  pro- 
hibition statute  is  in  conflict.  The  drys  are 
appealing  the  case  to  a  higher  court. 


FIREMEN,  says  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research,  are  the  marked  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  city  employes  work 
under  favorable  conditions.  In  some  cities 
they  must  be  on  duty  continuously  for  nine 
days  before  they  receive  24  hours'  leave; 
they  are  away  from  the  fire  station  only  at 
meal  times  and,  usually  during  a  two-weeks' 
vacation  in  the  summer.  A  movement  to 
shorten  the  periods  during  which  firemen 
must  be  in  attendance  is  now  under  way. 
Forty-two  cities  have  adopted  a  two-platoon 
system,  or  two  shifts  per  day.  Chicago  gives 
one  day's  leave  in  two,  and  many  cities  now 
give  one  day's  leave  in  four,  five,  six  and 
seven.     Yet,  out  of  219  cities  in  the  United 


States  with  a  population  of  over  30,000,  44 
give  firemen  not  even  one  day  a  week  off 
their   continuous  duty. 


Read  "The  Reconstruction  Number"  of 

[THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST 

Articles  on  reconstruction  and  "Education,"  "Cooperation," 
"Agriculture,"  "Health,"  "Fleminism,"  "Labor,"  etc.,  by 
Ordway  Tead,  Ellen  Hayes,  W.  P.  Montague.  Madeline 
Doty,  Richard  Roberts,  George  Nasmyth,  James  P.  War- 
base.  S.  Nunrteva,  Norman  Thomas,  Benton  Mackaye. 
Harry  W.   Laidler  and   others. 

Single  copy  15c.  Subscription  price,   50c. 

Order  from 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   SOCIALIST   SOCIETY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Introduction  to  Sociology 

By  Prof.  Emory  S.  Bogrardus,  Ph.  D. 
University  of  Southern  California 

Replete  with  Social  Facts  and  Principles  which  every 
Social  Worker  should  know.  Assists  the  Social  Worker 
to  understand  the  problems  of  Social  Reconstruction 
now  facing  the  country.  343  pages.  Price,  $1.50, 
postpaid.      Personal  checks  accepted. 

UNTVERSITY    OF 
SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA     PRESS 

3474    University    Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbassi.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13th  St.,  New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  State 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  1306J4  Commerce  St., 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.     Postage,   12  cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the   month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June) ;  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
SO  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2] 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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KEY 

//  you  know  the  name  of  the  agency 
or  organization,  turn  direct  to  the  list- 
ings (3d  column)  for  address,  corre- 
sponding officer,  etc.  [They  are  ar- 
ranged   alphabetically.] 

//  you  seek  an  unknown  source  of 
information,  turn  to  the  subject  index, 
following.  The  initialings  correspond 
to  capital  letters  in  names  of  agencies. 

//  you  want  to  know  the  agencies 
at  work  in  any  great  field  of  social 
concern,  turn  also  to  this  index.  [They 
are  grouped  under  major  subject  clas- 
sifications, as  "HEALTH,"  printed  in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence  is  invited  by  the 
agencies  listed;  questions  answered 
(enclose  postage  for  reply)  and  pam- 
phlets supplied  free  or  at  nominal 
charges.  Membership  is  not  required 
of  those  seeking  information,  but  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  you  to  share 
spiritedly  and  seriously  in  your  com- 
munity or  profession  in  an  organized 
movement  which  is  grappling  with 
some  country-wide  need  or  cause. 

If  you  are  uncertain  where  to  turn, 
address  the  Survey,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  get  your  inquiry  into  the 
right   hands. 


WARTIME  SERVICE 

i  t  TTOIV  the  Survey  can  serve" 
±J.  was  the  subject  of  av  infor- 
mal conference  held  early  in  the  war, 
in  our  library,  to  which  we  asked  the 
executives  of  perhaps  twenty  national 
social  service  organizations.  The  con- 
ference was  a  unit  in  feeling  that  as  a 
link  between  organized  efforts,  as  a 
means  for  letting  people  throughout 
the  country  know  promptly  of  needs 
and  national  programs — how,  when 
and  where  they  can  count  locally — the 
Survey  was  at  the  threshold  of  an 
opportunity  for  service  such  as  has 
seldom  come  to  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

The  development  of  this  directory 
is  one  of  several  steps  in  carrying 
out  this  commission.  The  executives 
of  these  organizations  will  answer 
questions  or  offer  counsel  to  individ- 
uals and  local  organizations  in  ad- 
justing their  work  to  emergent  war- 
time demands. 


Listings  $3  a  month  for  card  of  five  lines  (in- 
cluding one  listing  in  SUBJECT  INDEX  by  full 
name  and  three  by  initials),  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  each  additional  line.  No  contracts  for  less 
than  three  months.  Additional  charge  of  $1  for 
each    change    of    copy    during    three-month    period. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 

Athletics.  Amer.  Phy.  Education  Assn. 
Birth  Registration,  Aaspim. 
Blindness,  Ncpb. 

XT,  Ascc. 
Charities,   Ncsw. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Ch.  Org.  Dept. 
Charters,   Sbo. 


CHILD  WELFARE 

Natl.   Child  Labor  Com. 
Nat.   Child   Welf.   Assn. 

Russell   Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.   of  Child-Helping. 
Child  Labor,  Nclc,  Aaspim,  Ncsw,  Praa. 

CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.   and  Soc.   Ser.,   Fccca. 

General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches. 


CIVICS 

Am.  Proportional  Representation  Lg. 

Short  Ballot   Org. 

Survey  Associates,  Civ.  Dept. 
Commission    Government,   Sbo. 
Conservation,  Cchl. 

[of  vision],  Ncpb. 
Clubs,  Nlww. 
Consumers,   Cla. 
Cooperation,  Cla. 
Correction,  Ncsw. 
Cost  of   Living,   Cla. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Country  Life,  Fccca. 
County  Ywca. 

Crime,   Sa. 

Cripples,    Red    Cross    Inst,    for    Crippled    and    Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement,    Naacp. 


EDUCATION 

Amer.  Physical  Education  Assn. 

Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Natl.   Board  of  the   Ywca. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn..  Div.  of  Ed. 

Survey  Associates,   Ed.   Dept.,  Hi. 
Electoral  Reform,  Ti,  Aprl. 
Employment,  Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 
Eugenics,   Er,   Rbf. 
Exhibits,  Aaspim,  Ncpb. 
Feeblemindedness,  Ncmh. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Race    Betterment   Foundation 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


HEALTH 

Amer.   Assn.   for   Study   &   Prev'n't'n   Inf.   Mort. 

Amer.   Social   Hygiene  Assn. 

Amer.   Soc.   for  Cont.  of  Cancer. 

Campaign  on  Cons,  of  Human  Life,  Fccca. 

Eugenics   Registry. 

Mass.   Soc.   for   Social   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for   Ment.   Hygiene. 

Natl.   Com.   for  Prev.   of  Blindness. 

Natl.   Org.   for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Ncsw,   Ncwa,   Rbf. 

Survey   Associates,   Health   Dept. 
Health  Insurance,  Aall. 
Home  Economics,   Ahea. 
Home  Work.  Nclc. 
Hygiene  and   Physical   Education,   Ywca,  Apea. 


IMMIGRATION 

Im.  Aid,  Council   of  Jewish  Worn. 
International    Institute   for   Foreign-born   Women 

of  the  Ywca. 
Industrial  Education,  Rcicdm. 


INDUSTRY 

Amer.   Assn.   for  Labor  Legislation. 

Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Ywca. 

Natl.   Child   Labor   Com. 

Natl.   League  of  Worn.   Workers. 

Natl.   Worn.   Trade   Union   League. 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Ind.  Studies. 

Survey  Associates,  Ind.  Dept. 

Ncsw,  Ncwa,  Nlws,  Nlucan. 
Insanity,   Ncmh. 
Institutions,    Ahea. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Com.    on    Int.    Justice    and    Good    Will,    Fccca. 

Survey  Associates,  For.  Serv.  Dept. 
Labor  Laws.  Aall.  Nclc. 
Legislative  Reform,  Aprl. 


LIBRARIES 

Russ.   Sage   Fdn.  Library. 
Mental    Hygiene,   Cpfm,    Ncmh. 
Mountain   Whites,   Rsf. 
Municipal   Government,  Aprl,  Nfs. 
Negro   Training,   Hi,   Nlucan,  Ti. 
Neighborhood   Work,   Nfs. 
Nursing,  Apha,  Nophn. 
Peonage,  Naacp. 
Playgrounds,  Praa. 

Physical   Training,  Apea,  Praa,  Wccs. 
Prostitution,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Protection  Women  Workers,  Ntas. 
Public  Health,   Nophn. 
Race   Betterment,    Er. 

RACE  PROBLEMS 

Er,  Nlucan,  Rbf. 
Hampton   Institute. 
Natl.   Assn.   for  Adv.  Colored  Peop. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  South  Highland  Div. 
Tuskegee   Institute. 
Reconstruction,  Ncsw. 


RECREATION 

Playground   and   Rec.   Assn.   of  Amer. 
Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  of  Rec. 
Nbywca,  Nwwcvmca,  Apea,  Wccs. 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Div.  of  Rem.  Loans. 
Sanatoria,   Naspt. 
Self-Government,  Nlww. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Nat.  Fed.  of  Settlements. 
Sex  Education,  Asha,  Mssh. 
Schools,  Ahea,  Hi,  Ti. 
Short   Ballot,   Sbo. 
Social   Hygiene,  Asha,  Mssh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Com.  on  Ch.  and  Soc.   Service,  Fccca. 

Natl.  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Nwwcymca,  Wccs. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Natl.  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Natl.   Social  Workers'  Exchange. 

Statistics,  Rsf. 


SURVEYS 

Russell  Sage  Fdn.,  Dept.  Sur.  and  Ex. 
Ncmh,  Praa,  Ncwa. 


TRAVELERS  AID 

National   Travelers   Aid   Society. 
Iacjw. 

Vocational   Education,   Nclc,  Rsf. 
Unemployment,   Aall. 


WAR  RELIEF 

Preventive    Constructive    Girls'    Work    of   Ywca. 
Gwcc,  Nwwcymca,  Rcicdm. 


WOMEN 

Amer.  Home  Economics  Assn. 
Natl.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Natl.   League  for   Women's   Service. 
Natl.   League  of  Worn.  Workers. 
Natl.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Work     for     Soldiers,     Natl.    War    Work    Council. 
V.  M.  C.  Assns.  of  U.  S.,  Gwcc. 
War   Camp    Community    Service. 
Working  Girls,  Iacjw,  Ntas,  Nlww. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers',  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance:  efficient  law  enforcement. 


AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp.  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION—William  Burdick,  M.D.,  pres.,  McCoy 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Persis  B.  McCurdy, 
acting  sec'y,  93  Westford  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Object  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  physical  education.  Annual  member- 
ship fee  $3  includes  magazine. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.    Pamphlet  free.    Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and   monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annua!   membership   dues,   $3. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,   Cooperative  Consumer, 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Miss  Grace 
W.    Sims,   office   sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will;  Rev.   Sidney   L.   Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION   OF  THE 

CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105   East   22   Street,   New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
tield  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor   Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and    exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleye, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cros::,  pen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pr.mphlets.  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  He.    y  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies     and     Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 
The    Local    Community,   Frances   Ingram. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frankwood   E.   Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES—  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with    government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y:  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75   cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.     Dues,  $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official   organ,   Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Ke'logg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically   handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education. 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodm.v 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager    plan,    county    gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY      ASSOCIATES,      INC.— Robert  W.   de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Gertrude  Seymour;  Education,  Crime,  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  trea«.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,   NEW  YORK 


Unusual  Experiences 


Wonderful  Descriptions 


Fine  Personality 


Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

A  History  of  My  Early  Life.        By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

Born  in  an  estancia  on  the  Argentine  pampas,  the  author  gives  us  the  most  vivid 
word  pictures  of  Argentina  fifty  years  ago,  of  a  pampero  storm  with  multitudes  of 
gulls  and  plovers  flying  madly  to  keep  ahead  of  it,  of  the  quaint  streets  of  beggar- 
infested  Buenos  Ayres,  of  Dictator  Rosas'  famous  court  jester  in  scarlet  with  a 
bodyguard  to  cut  down  any  who  failed  to  laugh,  of  the  exciting  days  of  the  tyrant 
Rosas'  fall,  and  so  on.  There  were  strange  characters  among  the  neighbors  of  his  childhood, — the  nearest  was  two  miles  away,  but  any  one 
within  two  days'  ride  was  a  neighbor, — and  the  boy's  rambles  on  horseback  later  extended  into  long  hunting  trips.  As  a  picture  of  the  Argen- 
tine the  book  is  unrivalled,  but  its  greatest  fascination  lies  in  the  self- revelation  of  a  singularly  attractive  personality,  presented  with  fineness 
and  dignity.    It  is  altogether  a  fascinating  book. 

With  a  portrait  $2.50  net  Postage  extra 


By  the  author  of 

"The  Purple  Land," 

"Idle  Days  in  Patagonia," 

etc.,  etc. 


By  the  author  of 

"A  Crystal  Age," 

"Adventures  Among  Birds," 

etc.,  etc. 


The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  By  vicente  blasco  ibanez. 

By  the  Author  of  "The   Shadow   of  the  Cathedral."     Translated  by  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN.  $1.90  net 


The  Chicago  Tribune: 
"The   greatest    novel  the   war   has   produced.  .    .    .  Incidentally,    it 
is  the  most  scathing  indictment  of  the  German  people  that  has  ap- 
peared in  fiction.   ...  a  masterpiece  of  characterization." — Burton 
Roscoe. 


Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Here  is  a  big  book — big  in  size  and  big  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  books  worth-while  people  will  ask  if  you 
have  read — an  event  not  to  miss." — Richardson  Wright. 


Salt 


FOURTH  EDITION 

The  Education  of 
or  Griffith  Adams 


By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS  $1.50  net 

Never  was  book  more  timely  than  this  vivid 
story  of  an  American  boy's  development 
under  American  conditions.  "Written  with  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  facts  and  with  a 
spiritual  insight  that  does  not  flag  even  for 
a  moment." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Dreamer  Under  Arms 

By  F.  G.  HURRELL  $1.50  net 

A  story  of  how  the  dreamer  and  the  men  of 
a  rough  infantry  squad  "got  together"  in  so 
fine  and  human  a  way  that  it  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes. 

We  Others  (Nous  Autres) 

By  HENRI  BARBUSSE,  author  of  "Under  Fire." 
Stories  of  Fate,  Love  and  Pity.  $1.50  net 

As  moving  in  its  totally  different  way  as  the 
famous  book,  which  The  Nation  pronounced 
"strongest  and  grimmest  of  all  the  books  that 
voice  the  soul  of  France." 

The  Garden  of  Survival 

By  ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  author  of  "The 
Wave,"  "Julius  Le  Vallon,"  "The  Promise  of 
Air,"  etc.  $1.25  net 

Delicate  and  exquisite,  suggesting  or  creating 
that  indescribable  atmosphere  of  expectation 
in  which  love  reaching  back  from  beyond 
death  seems  not  only  credible  but  supremely 
natural. 

The  Lost  Nation 

By  EVERETT  McNEIL 
An    exciting    adventure    story    in    which    ap- 
pear   characters    from    his    popular    stories, 
"The   Lost   Treasure   Caves"  and   "The   Her- 
mit of  the  Culebra  Mountains." 

Illustrated.     $1.60  net 

The  Trail  of  the  Cloven  Foot 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL 
This  tale  of  lively  adventure  in  search  of  a 
lost  gold  mine  conveys  a  very  good   idea  of 
Central  American  life  and  scenery. 
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Mrs.  Sage's  Will  and  the  Federal 

Estate  Tax 


By  Robert  W '.  deForest 


UNDER  Mrs.  Sage's  will  thirty-six  public  institu- 
tions, religious,  educational  and  charitable,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  receive  her  residuary 
estate,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $40,000,000. 
The  present  federal  estate  tax  deprives  these  public  institu- 
tions of  over  23  per  cent  of  this  amount,  in  round  figures 
over  $9,000,000.  These  public  institutions,  being  residuary 
legatees,  pay  the  entire  amount  of  the  federal  estate  tax. 
Other  legatees  pay  nothing. 

This  situation,  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Sage's  will,  raises  several  questions.  These  questions 
are  academic  so  far  as  they  concern  Mrs.  Sage's  estate.  The 
loss  to  her  public  benefactions  is  beyond  remedy.  But  they 
are  intensely  practical  in  their  relation  to  other  wills  not  yet 
probated  or  not  yet  drawn,  and  they  are  peculiarly  practical 
at  this  time  when  Congress  has  under  consideration  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  estate  tax  law  and  when  the  necessities 
of  war,  out  of  which  this  tax  grew,  have  ceased  to  exist. 
These  practical  questions  are: 

1.  Should  the  federal  government,  contrary  to  previous 
national  policy  and  contrary  to  almost  universal  state  policy, 
past  and  present,  impose  any  inheritance  tax  on  legacies  to 
religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions? 

2.  If  the  federal  government  should  impose  this  tax  on 
such  institutions  should  it  be  equally  or  proportionately  borne 
by  all  legatees  or  should  the  burden  of  it  fall  entirely  on  the 
residuary  estate? 

Taking  up  the  last  question  first,  Mrs.  Sage's  will,  like 
most  important  wills  which  will  be  offered  for  probate  within 
the  next  few  years,  was  drawn  before  any  federal  estate  tax 
was  dreamt  of,  let  alone  any  federal  estate  tax  which  imposed 
its  entire  burden  on  residuary  legatees.  State  inheritance 
tax  laws  have  recently  been  enacted  in  many  states,  though 
not  in  all.  All  such  taxes  under  state  legislation  fall  equally 
or  proportionately  on  individual  legacies,  varying  usually  in 
amount  according  to  the  relationship  of  the  testator  to  the 
legatee.  Such  wills,  insofar  as  they  were  drawn  in  con- 
templation of  any  inheritance  tax,  were  drawn  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  tax  on  individual  legacies.  It  would  seem  plain, 
therefore,  that  any  federal  estate  tax  should  follow  the  same 
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principle  in  order  to  be  applied  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
testator. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  consideration  which  has  led  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill  already  adopted  by  the  House  whereby  the 
federal  estate  tax  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  on  individual  leg- 
acies and  not  on  the  estate  as  such,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  if  any  estate  tax  remains  in  the  present  revenue 
bill  it  shall  be  imposed  in  this  way. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
question,  which  is  whether  the  federal  government  should 
impose  any  inheritance  tax  on  gifts  to  public  institutions,  re- 
ligious, educational  and  charitable.  Hitherto  our  national 
policy  has  been  to  exempt  all  such  institutions  from  taxation. 
Hitherto  and  now  the  policy  of  almost  all  our  states  is  to 
exempt  all  such  institutions  not  only  from  inheritance  taxes 
but  from  all  taxes.  Such  exemption  is  founded  on  the  public 
policy  of  aiding  such  public  institutions  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  such  exemption. 

In  Europe,  where  there  are  state  churches,  religious  insti- 
tutions receive  some  direct  support  from  the  state.  In  the 
United  States,  religious  institutions  as  a  rule  receive  no  state 
support.  They  have  been  founded  and  are  supported  by 
private  gift.  They  owe  their  support  in  no  small  part  to 
gifts  by  will.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  they  should 
at  least  receive  the  public  support  of  immunity  from  taxation. 

The  same  is  true  abroad  of  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  so  with  like  American  institutions.  Most 
of  them  have  been  founded  and  are  supported,  just  as  our 
churches  are,  by  private  gifts,  and  they  should  at  least  receive 
the  degree  of  public  support  involved  in  tax  exemption. 

A  review  of  all  past  legislation  on  this  subject,  federal  and 
state,  proves  that  inheritance  tax  exemption  for  such  public 
institutions  has  been  our  national  policy. 

It  was  during  the  Spanish  war,  in  1898,  that  the  first  fed- 
eral inheritance  tax  law  was  passed.  As  originally  enacted 
that  law  contained  no  exemption  of  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  an 
amending  act  in  1901,  which  exempted  "all  bequests  or  lega- 
cies for  uses  of  a  religious,  literary,  charitable  or  educational 
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character,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  art,"  etc.,  not  paid 
before  March  1,  1901;  and  by  the  act  of  June  27,  1902,  all 
such  taxes  which  had  been  paid  under  the  act  of  1898  were 
refunded. 

Proper  federal  policy  in  this  subject  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  federal  income  tax  law,  which  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

There  shall  not  be  taxed  under  this  title  any  income  received  by 
any  corporation,  or  association  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  religious,  charitable,  scientific  or  educational  purposes  no  part 
of  the  net  income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual. 

Turning  from  federal  legislation  to  state  legislation,  out  of 
the  forty-two  states  which  impose  any  inheritance  tax,  thirty- 
five  exempt  such  public  institutions  from  this  tax.  The  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  illustrative  of  state  legislation  in  different 
parts  of  the  union,  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

New  York  exempts  "any  property  devised  or  bequeathed 
...  to  any  religious,  educational,  charitable,  missionary, 
benevolent,  hospital  or  infirmary  corporation,  wherever  in- 
corporated." 

Massachusetts  exempts  all  property  passing  "to  or  for  the 
use  of  charitable,  educational  or  religious  societies  or  insti- 
tutions the  property  of  which  is  by  the  laws  of  this  common- 
wealth exempt  from  taxation." 

Illinois  exempts  any  property  or  income  therefrom  passing 
"to  or  for  the  use  of  any  hospital,  religious,  educational,  pub- 
lic, missionary,  tract,  scientific,  benevolent  or  charitable  pur- 
poses." 

California  exempts  any  corporation  or  society  "engaged  in 
or  devoted  to  any  charitable,  benevolent,  educational,  public 
or  any  like  work,  pecuniary  profit  not  being  its  object  or 
purpose." 

Louisiana  exempts  "any  legacy  or  other  donation,  mortis 
causa,  to  or  in  favor  of  any  educational,  religious  or  charitable 
institutions." 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  present  federal  estate  tax,  en- 
acted under  the  stress  of  our  great  war,  in  imposing  any  in- 
heritance tax  on  religious,  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, is  contrary  to  almost  universal  previous  national  policy 
as  exemplified  by  federal  and  state  legislation. 

It  may  be  that  necessity  in  this  case  "knew  no  law,"  and 


constrained  the  violation  of  a  national  policy  so  long  estab- 
lished, but  that  necessity  no  longer  exists.  The  continuance 
of  this  national  policy  of  tax  exemption  for  such  public  insti- 
tutions is  all  important  for  the  American  people.  These  in- 
stitutions owe  their  existence  largely  to  such  a  policy.  They 
have  been  built  up  under  it.  They  must  look  to  its  continu- 
ance for  resources  to  meet  the  larger  problems  of  the  future. 
They  will  receive  these  resources  in  greater  or  less  degree  ac- 
cording as  the  possessors  of  fortunes,  large  or  small,  have  con- 
fidence in  the  continuance  of  this  policy  and  in  the  entire 
amount  of  their  gifts  reaching  the  public  institutions  to  which 
they  wish  to  give  them. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  of  this  article  agrees  with  these 
conclusions,  will  he  let  his  conclusions  rest  abortive  as  a  simple 
intellectual  process?  Will  he  say  to  himself — "Agreed,  but 
what  can  I  do  about  it?" — and  leave  the  matter  there?  Or 
is  there  opportunity  to  embody  his  opinion  in  action?  Yes, 
there  is  such  opportunity  right  now.  This  subject  is  before 
Congress.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  already 
decided  to  place  the  estate  tax  equally  on  all  legacies  and  not 
entirely  on  the  residuary  estate.  This  would  somewhat  ameli- 
orate the  present  situation.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  give 
to  public  institutions,  religious,  educational  and  charitable,  not 
total  exemption,  but  exemption  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  estate,  thus  following  in  this  particular  that  pro- 
vision of  the  income  tax  law  which  exempts  donations  for 
such  purposes  in  any  year  to  the  extent  of  that  percentage. 
Such  a  change  would  still  further  ameliorate  the  present  situ- 
ation. But  the  all  important  thing  is  to  secure  entire  exemp- 
tion for  such  institutions. 

Our  senators  and  representatives  wish  the  help  of  public 
opinion  on  such  questions.  Every  reader  of  the  Survey 
should  give  to  his  senator  and  his  representative  the  aid  of 
such  opinion,  and  particularly  every  reader  of  the  Survey 
should  give  such  aid  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  with  whom  he  has  relations.  The  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are  as  follows: 
F.  M.  Simmons,  John  Sharp  Williams,  Hoke  Smith,  Charles 
S.  Thomas,  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  William  B. 
Dillingham,  Boies  Penrose,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Porter  J. 
McCumber,  Reed  Smoot,  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Charles  E. 
Townsend,  Peter  G.  Gerry,  James  Hamilton  Lewis  and  J. 
F.  Nugent. 


The  Aftermath  of  Influenza 

By  J.  Prentice  Murphy 


GENERAL  SECRETARY  BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 


A  S  WAS  reported  in  an  earlier  article  on  the  influ- 
f^L  enza  situation  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  out- 
Z— Xk  standing  steps  after  the  first  few  weeks  was  the  or- 
•A-  ^  ganization  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Prob- 
lems of  the  Emergency  Health  Committee.  Edith  N.  Bur- 
leigh, superintendent  of  the  Girls'  Parole  Department  of  the 
Lancaster  School  and  formerly  connected  with  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  this  temporary  council  work  with  the 
title  of  state  supervisor  of  social  work  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Committee.  She  has  had  the  able  assistance  of  Nellie 
J.  Oiesen,  a  medical  social  service  worker  doing  work  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Recreation  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defence. 


The  plan  under  which  the  advisory  council  operated  was 
drawn  up  by  Ida  M.  Cannon,  head-worker  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  for 
the  time  being  assisting  the  American  Red  Cross.  That  plan 
involved  the  use  of  a  supervisor  with  eight  district  supervisors, 
the  latter  following  the  eight  health  districts  into  which  the 
state  is  divided  by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The 
eight  district  supervisors,  all  highly  trained  social  workers 
and  some  of  them  with  special  medical  social  service  experi- 
ence, worked  in  closest  harmony  with  the  health  officials  in 
their  districts  and  with  their  assistants.  The  medical  aspects 
of  the  epidemic  were  so  supreme  and  the  utilization  of  state 
departments  so  imperative  as  to  make  the  selection  of  a  person 
with  medical  social  service  experience  as  well  as  public  service 
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experience,  a  necessitous  thing.  Miss  Burleigh  has  fitted  ad- 
mirably into  this  task. 

It  was  evident  in  this  epidemic,  as  it  has  been  in  every  other 
epidemic  or  disaster,  that  the  first  and  best  relief  approaches 
can  be  made  through  doctors,  nurses  and  medical  social  service 
workers.  The  relieving  of  physical  distress  and  sickness  per- 
mits of  most  wholesome  and  natural  approaches  to  a  lot  of 
other  social  problems  which  are  necessarily  secondary  during 
the  first  few  days  and  yet  become  primary  in  the  later  long- 
drawn-out  rehabilitation  work. 

Even  before  the  council  had  been  organized,  Miss  Cannon 
had  started  an  unusual  catalog  of  resources  throughout  the 
state  divided  on  the  district  plan,  giving  information  of  the 
utmost  importance  with  reference  to  important  people  in  each 
city  and  town  on  various  public  safety,  emergency  health 
and  other  committees,  social  service  organizations,  town  offi- 
cials and  strong  lay  people  who  could  give  information  and 
advice.  (This  catalog  was  still  further  developed  by  Miss 
Burleigh's  assistants.)  The  sickness  and  death  totals  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  carefully  scanned 
each  day  so  that  it  was  known  from  the  start  just  which 
places  were  being  hit  hardest,  and  which  therefore  were  most 
in  need  of  outside  help. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  council,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  of  the  district  supervisors  and  their  assistants, 
at  which  their  whole  plan  of  operation  was  discussed  and 
approved.  Each  supervisor  began  a  hurried  survey  of  her 
district.  An  almost  unbelievable  amount  of  work  was  per- 
formed during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  and  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  in  a  community  were  discovered  they  were 
reported  to  Miss  Burleigh  at  the  State  House.  This  meant 
that  from  day  to  day  the  social  service  needs  of  many  com- 
munities were  known  and  were  being  met  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  meet  them. 

A  flying  wedge  of  trained  social  workers  was  organized,  and 
these  were  subject  to  call  from  any  community  in  need  of 
expert  social  service  advice. 

Reports  of  the  district  leaders  were  filled  with  invaluable 
suggestions.  Fortunately  we  are  learning  how  to  help 
communities  in  distress  out  of  experience  gained  in  other 
disasters  and  epidemics.  The  success  attending  the  work 
of  the  district  supervisors  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  worked  with  a  fine  sense  of  community  psychology,  a 
thing  that  has  not  always  been  true  of  all  disaster  work  in 
the  past.  The  district  supervisors  went  in  to  communities 
to  help  where  needed,  to  stimulate  interested  but  inarticulate 
groups  into  action,  to  refrain  from  publicity  and  work 
quietly  and  with  the  constant  understanding  that  the  long, 
hard  job  of  convalescent  care  and  recovery  would  in  each 
instance  rest  with  the  community  itself. 

As  has  been  true  of  other  disasters,  the  big  and  imperative 
need  in  each  of  many  communities  was  not  theory  but  actual 
help  in  working  out  emergency  plans  by  persons  of  experience 
who  could  do  it  modestly,  sympathetically  and  tactfully, 
realizing  all  the  time  that  human  beings  and  communities 
are  much  more  able  to  hel*,  themselves  than  is  often  indicated 
by  some  of  us  social  workers. 

Each  district  supervisor  quickly  determined  the  need  of  her 
respective  district,  its  exact  nature  and  whether  there  was 
any  possibility  of  its  being  met  through  the  resources  tapped 
by  the  council.  Often  the  need  as  diagnosed  resulted  in  a 
specific  request  for  a  certain  type  of  worker  to  come  and  stay 
long  enough  on  the  local  job  to  help  execute  a  good  working 
plan. 

The  district  supervisors  visited  and  reported  on  354  cities 
and  towns  out  of  a  total  of  365  in  the  state.     Quoting  from 


unchecked  and  as  yet  incomplete  figures  given   in  a  report 
just  prepared  by  Miss  Burleigh, 

The  emergency  was  adequately  met  in  43  of  these  cities  and 
towns,  and  relatively  well  met  in  37.  There  was  inadequate  leader- 
ship in  ,11,  and  no  community  organization  in  14.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  local  Board  of  Health  was  the  prominent  factor 
controlling  treatment  and  relief;  in  others  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Public  Safety  Committee.  Thirty-seven  of  the  towns  had  district 
nursing  organizations.     In  27  emergency  hospitals  had  been  opened. 

No  just  comparisons  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  most  adequate  type 
of  organization,  varying  local  conditions  determining  the  form. 
The  district  supervisor  simply  supplied  where  necessary  the  vision 
to  see  the  problem  in  each  community,  suggest  a  working  plan  and 
coordinate  different  groups  under  the  leadership  agreeable  to  the 
majority.  In  thirty  or  more  instances  the  district  supervisor  was  the 
direct  means  of  heading  up  community  fprces. 

Some  of  the  definite  results  of  the  work  of  the  district 
supervisors  follow: 

Certain  communities  on  the  verge  of  combining  their  resources 
to  support  a  district  nurse  had  such  plans  crystallized  by  reason  of 
the  help  given  by  the  supervisors.  Certain  of  the  smaller  districts 
were  advised  to  continue  depending  on  their  larger  and  better 
equipped  sister  cities.  A  temporary  emergency  hospital  in  one  town 
proved  so  valuable  as  to  make  the  citizens  responsive  to  the  super- 
visor's recommendation  that  the  organization  become  a  permanent 
one.  There  were  innumerable  indirect  results,  such  as  the  organi- 
zation of  work  for  children  or  convalescents  or  other  groups  growing 
out  of  visits  paid  to  meet  entirely  different  needs. 

Sixty-three  towns  reported  no  social  problems  resulting  from 
the  epidemic.  In  22,  permanent  needs  of  a  social  service  Character 
divided  themselves  roughly  as  follows:  (a)  Community  welfare, 
(b)  Public  health  nurse.  (c)  Family  case  worker,  (d)  Worker 
for  children.  One  supervisor  reported,  "The  most  difficult  problems 
are  not  those  caused  by  the  epidemic,  but  those  uncovered  by  it." 

Although  practically  all  of  the  district  supervisors  were 
executives  of  private  organizations,  going  in  for  the  time 
being  as  representatives  of  the  state  gave  them  a  prestige 
which  assisted  greatly  in  their  handling  of  the  job  and  in 
putting  the  community  in  the  right  state  of  mind  to  receive 
what  they  had  to  say.  The  fact  that  each  of  the  supervisors 
was  entrusted  with  large  discretionary  power  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  own  inquiries  and  in  making  plans,  stimulated 
them  into  a  really  inspirational  work  beyond  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  possible  if  they  had  been  under  a  very  strict, 
unimaginative  central  office  control. 

The  question  of  personality  in  any  phase  of  social  work 
is  always  an  important  one.  It  becomes  super-important  in 
the  handling  of  a  disaster  or  epidemic  situation.  Experience 
gained  especially  in  Salem  and  Halifax  makes  the  writer  feel 
that  there  are  many  people  who  rush  into  disaster  relief  work 
who  could  best  serve  the  situation  by  remaining  at  home. 
Communities  act  like  individuals  and  in  times  of  stress  they 
often  act  like  neurotic,  distraught  human  beings.  As  Miss 
Burleigh  points  out  in  her  report,  workers  should  be  picked 
with  the  following  factors  in  mind:  "training,  skill,  imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness,  tact  and  adaptability,  with  the  last  by 
no  means  the  least  on  the  list." 

The  sympathetic  attitude  of  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley,  state 
commissioner  of  health,  and  of  all  of  the  district  health 
officers,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  local  health  officers  towards 
the  work  of  the  council,  greatly  increased  its  effectiveness. 

The  council  itself,  the  workers  on  the  spot  and  others 
throughout  the  state  feel  very  strongly  that  this  epidemic 
experience  points  to  the  great  desirability  of  having  the  State 
Department  of  Health  assume  in  the  future  supervisory 
authority  over  a  situation  such  as  we  have  just  been  facing. 
For  reasons  stated  above,  the  State  Department  of  Health 
is  the  more  logical  body  to  step  into  the  control  of  the  social 
problems  of  a  disaster  or  epidemic  situation  than  is  the  State 
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Board  of  Charity.  The  latter  organization  can  offer  very 
great  help,  but  the  easy  and  natural  approach  is  through 
doctor,  nurse  and  social  worker.  The  increasing  importance 
•f  medical  social  service  was  certainly  emphasized  on  all 
sides. 

Another  result  was  the  realization  that  in  each  of  the  eight 
public  health  districts  there  should  be  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  at  least  one  trained 
medical  social  service  worker.  The  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  service  for  such  a  worker  as  an  arm  of  the  local  health 
officer  are  without  limit. 

It  was  further  realized  that  to  meet  a  future  epidemic  or 
disaster  situation  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  great  variety 
of  organizations  throughout  the  state  doing  all  sorts  of  civic 
work,  keep  lists  of  their  workers  and  important  local  people 
available  for  disaster  or  epidemic  service,  such  lists  to  be 
turned  in  immediately  to  the  Department  of  Health  in  the 
event  of  any  future  great  state  or  local  need.  A  request 
for  the  keeping  of  such  lists  has  just  been  made  by  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Committee.  There  is  no  question  but  it  will 
meet  hearty  approval.  Miss  Burleigh's  and  Miss  Oiesen's 
full  report  is  to  be  printed — it  records  a  very  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

The  epidemic  has  subsided  almost  entirely  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  still  serious  in  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  The  aftermath  in  the  matter  of  social  prob- 
lems is  beginning  to  appear.  Boards  of  overseers  are  already 
receiving  hundreds  of  applications  from  widows  whose  hus- 
bands died  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic.  These  families  in 
many  instances  will  need  extra  relief  because  health  conditions 
are  so  poor.  Relief  organizations  have  had  to  spend  unusual 
funds,  there  being  pretty  common  agreement  that  hundreds 
of  dollars  given  now  would  be  better  than  thousands  given 
six  or  eight  months  hence. 

The  children's  situation  is  clearing  up.  Shelters  have 
practically  all  been  closed.  The  State  Board  of  Charity,  the 
Trustees  for  Children  of  Boston  and  the  various  placing-out 
societies  are  now  able  to  provide  family  care  for  the  great 
majority  of  children  whose  homes  have  been  broken  up. 
The  exceptions  hold  for  children  going  to  certain  religious 
institutions. 

The  situation  in  Boston  calls  for  additional  comment.     Con- 


ditions are  rapidly  approaching  normal  as  far  as  sickness  is 
concerned.  Most  of  the  so-called  case  work  agencies  report  a 
large  increase  in  work  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  Boston  Emergency  Health  Committee  planned 
at  least  one  visit  to  each  home  reporting  a  case  of  illness; 
but  fine  as  was  this  idea,  it  could  not  be  carried  out  because 
of  the  enormous  task  involved.  Each  social  agency  was 
clamoring  for  the  return  of  its  own  workers  and  was  strug- 
gling under  more  work  than  it  could  do,  so  that  stirring  up 
other  tasks  was  only  adding  fuel  to  flames. 

The  work  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  as  the  im- 
portant agency  caring  for  the  sick  in  their  homes  was  admir- 
able. The  task  was  a  gigantic  one  and  would  have  com- 
pletely disorganized  a  less  efficient  agency.  The  work  of  the 
Federated  Jewish  Charities,  which  has  undergone  a  complete 
reorganization  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  represented  a 
contribution  which  it  could  not  have  made  two  years  ago. 
Its  welfare  centers,  based  somewhat  on  the  Social  Unit  plan 
of  Cincinnati,  were  most  effective  in  reaching  into  the  homes 
of  afflicted  Jewish  people.  The  needs  of  the  Jewish  members 
of  the  community  were  focussed  day  by  day  in  the  office  of 
the  federation  and  were  met  in  a  way  only  possible  through 
organization.  When  physicians  and  nurses  were  at  a  premium 
the  federation  brought  in  a  number  from  distant  cities. 

The  epidemic  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned  emphasized 
the  individualistic  character  of  most  of  its  social  service 
organizations.  Boston  has  good  social  work  standards,  but 
they  seem  to  have  taken  shape  in  a  great  many  highly  special- 
ized and  highly  technical  organizations  which  have  not  learned 
as  yet  to  think  together,  or  in  the  truest  sense  to  work  together. 
Our  cooperation — much  over-used  word —  has  tended  more  in 
the  direction  of  many  organizations  shaping  up  most  excellent 
plans,  but  not  always  with  consideration  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  others.  Unusual  work,  such  as  would  be  expected 
from  any  good  social  organization,  was  rendered  by  each 
of  the  large  number  of  Boston  social  agencies,  but  the  attack 
on  the  problem  was  scattered  and  precious  time  was  wasted 
before  we  got  under  way.  We  have  no  council  of  social 
agencies,  and  therefore  in  meeting  this  epidemic  we  did  not 
strike  as  one.  If  a  council  of  social  agencies  results  from  this 
experience  a  new  and  locally  quite  unknown  power  will  have 
been  added  to  our  metropolitan  equipment. 


NIGHT  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

By  Harry  Lee 


LIKE  angel  guides 
Through  the  lonely  night 
Wander  the   nurses 
So  still  and  white. 

The  lights  burn  low 
In  the  long,  cool  hall, 
And   out   of   the   darkness 
The   crickets   call. 


A  fair-haired  boy 
With  bandaged   eyes 
Starts   from   his   slumber 
And  faintly  cries — 

"Mother,  mother, 
I  see!"  and  then 
Turns  on  his  pillow 
And  sleeps  again. 


Poor  Richard's  Grandsons 

"Big-  Six,"  the  Master  Printers  and  a  Settlement  Unite  to  Train 

Craftsmen 

By  John  L.  Elliott 


HEADWORKER,   HUDSON  GUILD,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  directors  of  the  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood 
House  wanted  to  improve  the  manual  training 
work  for  their  boys  and  decided  to  engage  a  printer 
who  would  give  all  his  time  to  teaching  the  mem- 
bers of  the  boys'  clubs.  By  a  lucky  chance — it  can  hardly 
be  called  more  than  that — Arthur  L.  Blue  was  engaged.  At 
our  first  interview  I  remember  asking  him  if  he  cared  to  teach 
boys.  He  said,  "It  is  the  only  thing  in  your  proposition  that 
does  interest  me."  And,  indeed,  the  chance  to  teach  boys 
was  about  all  that  the  proposition  did  offer.  There  was  al- 
most no  equipment,  the  room  assigned  was  a  small  dark  room 
in  a  basement,  snd  the  boys  themselves  were  anything  but  in- 
spiring. To  these  classes,  as  is  usual  in  settlement  work, 
the  boys  came  when  the  spirit  moved  them.  They  drifted  in 
from  the  streets  and  out  onto  the  street  again.  The  attend- 
ance was  small  and  irregular.  And  yet  even  under  these 
conditions  something  was  accomplished,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  capable  printers  in  the  offices  of  New  York  city  today 
who  got  their  first  impulse  in  those  days  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  real  craftsman. 

This  was  in  1911.  No  organization  could  well  have  had  a 
smaller  or  less  promising  beginning.  The  school  has  now 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  and  has  so  completely  justi- 
fied itself  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  these  days  when  great 
plans  for  reconstruction  are  in  the  air,  to  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  small  beginnings  of  what  has  since  become  the  School 
for  Printers'  Apprentices  of  New  York. 

The  first  two  years  showed  little  progress,  at  least  from  the 
outside,  but  ideas  were  working.  The  Hudson  Guild,  where 
the  school  was  started  and  where  it  still  is,  has  always  been 
trying  in  various  ways  to  promote  cooperative  enterprises  and 
it  furnished  a  congenial  atmosphere  for  this  undertaking.  But 
it  seemed  something  more  than  ambitious  to  expect  that  any- 
one except  an  out-and-out  philanthropist  would  take  an  interest 
in  a  few  little  printing  classes  in  the  basement  of  a  settlement 
house.  But  a  real  man  had  been  at  work  there.  During 
the  whole  day  and  most  of  the  night,  Mr.  Blue  had  given 
himself  to  the  single  task  of  building  up  a  little  printing  office 
and  of  working  out  methods  of  instruction.  And  where  a 
real  man  sets  his  whole  mind  and  heart  on  the  one  proposition 
that  interests  him,  it  is  never  quite  safe  to  calculate  results 
from  appearances.  Robert  Ingersoll  was  once  asked  what  im- 
provements he  could  suggest  for  the  management  of  this  uni- 
verse. His  answer  was,  "I  would  like  to  see 
good  health  catching  instead  of  disease."  That 
social  and  economic  good  health  is  catching, 
that  the  passion  for  construction  as  well  as  for 
destruction  is  always  active,  is  illustrated  in 
what  followed. 

Little  by  little  a  fairly  well  equipped,  though 
very  small,  printing  office  was  brought  together. 
The  settlement  directors  had  strained  them- 
selves to  provide  what  equipment  they  could, 
but  nearly  everything  except  the  type  was  hand- 


made. When  the  office  was  in  fairly  workable  shape,  and 
when  the  irritation  caused  by  drifting  classes  had  reached  the 
boiling  point,  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  in  contact  with 
those  who  were  really  interested  in  the  training  of  young 
printers.  There  were  naturally  two  groups — the  employers 
and  the  unions.  A  tradition  exists  in  this  country  that  the 
trade  unions  are  opposed  to  vocational  training.  They  are,  and 
of  course,  always  will  be,  opposed  to  the  turning  loose  on  the 
community  of  half-baked  craftsmen  in  unlimited  numbers. 
But  their  genuine  interest  in  the  training  of  apprentices  is  well 
illustrated  by  their  hearty  support  of  this  school. 

Their  cooperation,  however,  was  not  gained  at  once.  They 
looked  with  something  like  suspicion  at  those  who  made  the 
first  approaches,  but  there  was  a  new  idea  in  the  proposition 
made  to  them  and  they  heartily  responded  to  it.  That  idea 
was  that  the  union  become  a  partner  in  the  school  for  training 
apprentices.  There  are  many  schools  in  which  representa- 
tives of  labor  organizations  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but 
this  plan  was  different.  It  was  a  plan  for  copartnership. 
Some  of  us  will  never  forget  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  we 
listened  to  the  spirited  debate  at  the  meeting  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6.  There  were  some  who  insisted  that  the  union 
should  look  after  its  old  and  helpless  members  exclusively 
rather  than  vote  money  to  the  training  of  its  future  journey- 
men, but  the  progressive  counsels  prevailed  and  with  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  $1,000  was  given  to  the  school  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  employers  had  become  not  less  in- 
terested and  active.  Charles  Francis,  president  of  the  Printers' 
League  of  America,  had  induced  his  organization  also  to  be- 
come partners  in  the  school,  and  they  voted  an  equal  sum  with 
the  union.  From  the  employers'  association,  from  the  trade 
unions  and  from  the  Hudson  Guild  four  representatives  were 
chosen  from  each  organization  to  act  as  directors.  For  the 
past  five  years  this  board,  representing  labor,  capital  and  edu- 
cation, has  been  meeting  monthly  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
school.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  original  by-laws  and 
constitution  of  the  school,  except  that  it  was  found  advisable 
to  form  a  separate  group  of  employers  known  as  the  Em- 
ployers' Section  of  the  School  for  Printers'  Apprentices,  of 
which  Charles  Scribner  is  president,  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  employers  and  to  increase  the  contribution  from 
each  group.  The  school  still  remains  in  the  basement  of 
the  Hudson  Guild,  although  the  floor  space  has 
been  greatly  extended.  The  one  great  financial 
lift  that  it  has  ever  received  was  when  Henry 
L.  Bullen,  of  the  American  Type  Foundry,  se- 
cured from  various  employers  the  donation  of 
about  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material, 
making  it  possible  to  scrap  the  old  hand-made 
equipment  and  introduce  all  the  pupils  to  the 
most  modern  appliances  for  type-setting.  His 
generosity  made  another  thing  possible,  and  that 
was  for  the  school  to  offer  to  teach  all  the  reg- 
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istered  apprentices  of  Greater  New  York.  The  union  re- 
sponded to  this  offer  by  making  attendance  at  the  school  com- 
pulsory during  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship;  and  every 
apprentice  in  union  offices  finds  this  requirement  printed  on 
the  back  of  his  card. 

Two  other  regulations  have  been  passed  that  are  worthy 
of  note:  first,  that  there  shall  be  regular  examinations  of  the 
student  during  the  years  of  apprenticeship  so  that  his  progress 
and  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  various  processes  of  printing 
may  be  assured.  In  the  old  days  it  was  possible  for  a  boy  to 
go  into  a  printing  office,  make  himself  useful  in  some  one  de- 
partment, and  after  he  had  spent  not  only  five  but  sometimes 
a  dozen  years  at  his  trade,  to  find  himself  almost  as  ignorant 
of  his  craft  as  a  whole  as  on  the  day  he  entered. 

All  Around  Training 

This  requirement  of  the  union  that  all  its  apprentices  shall 
attend  school,  and  its  participation  in  supporting  and  directing 
the  school,  we  like  to  believe  marks  a  new  period  in  industrial 
education.  From  all  quarters,  but  particularly  from  the  em- 
ployers, we  are  constantly  hearing  bitter  complaints  about 
the  training  of  American  working  men.  The  American,  with 
all  his  inventiveness,  energy  and  native  skill,  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
trained, and  there  is  in  this  country  today  no  adequate  edu- 
cational machinery  for  teaching  him.  This  is  not  the  boy's 
fault.  Under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  he  has 
never  been  stimulated,  to  say  nothing  of  being  required,  to  be- 
come proficient.  He  has  been  largely  dependent  on  the  good 
nature  of  some  journeyman  with  whom  he  is  working  and  to 
whom  the  employer  is  paying  high  wages  to  do  something  else, 
for  instruction.  In  other  words,  he  has  had  literally  to  steal 
his  trade.  And  now  in  this  branch  of  industry  we  find  the 
employers  and  the  union  joining  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  boy  to  be  properly  trained. 

Vocational  training  is  an  expression  so  dull  and  shopworn 
that  it  would  make  a  corpse  shudder.  It  requires  a  distinct 
effort  of  the  will  to  imagine  anything  being  interesting  or 
vital  that  passes  under  this  name,  but  a  visit  to  the  composing 
room  of  the  school  makes  one  forget  abstract  terms.  Here 
are  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  in  a  group  doing  work  that  in- 
terests them,  learning  something  that  they  very  much  want 
to  know  and  acquiring  a  skill  on  which  their  wages  and  the 
permanency  of  their  work  will  depend.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  there  is  no  trouble  about  discipline  here.  Every  student 
is  working  at  his  own  tasks,  and  he  knows  that  he  will  be  well 
paid  and  satisfactorily  employed  through  his  life  if  he  accom- 
plishes those  tasks.  His  own  support  and  the  welfare  of  his 
parents  and  his  future  home  depend  on  it. 

And  there  is  something  else  besides;  there  is  the  smell  of 
printers'  ink,  and  from  the  days  of  Guttenberg  down  to  the 
present  time  there  is  a  stimulation  that  comes  to  the  brain  and 
the  hand  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  good  printing  office.  Every 
boy  feels  that  he  is  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  craftsmen.  He 
is  being  initiated  into  a  fraternity  of  men  who  have  been 
workers  and  thinkers — men  whose  life  has  been  in  their  work 
and  who  have  found  not  only  their  living  in  their  business 
but  their  interest,  their  happiness,  their  self-respect  and  their 
friendships  as  well.  Lowell's  lines  may  possibly  have  been  a 
prediction  of  the  spirit  found  in  this  school : 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 

Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man ; 
The  place  was  dark,  unfurnitured,  and  mean; 

Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 
Help  came  but  slowly;  surely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with  less; 
What  need  of  help  ?  He  knew  how  types  were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 


Instinctively  the  visitor  is  reminded  of  the  good  citizens  and 
fine  craftsmen  who  have  grown  up  in  American  printing  offices 
citizens. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  school  represents — what  is  far  too 
rare  in  America — a  continuation  school.  It  interprets  the 
boy's  work  in  the  shop  in  the  light  of  its  finest  and  best 
possibilities,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  union  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  the  apprentice  is  given,  in  the  printing 
office  where  he  works,  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  in 
all  the  various  phases  of  work  which  go  to  make  up  an  all- 
around  first-class  printer. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  not  by  classes,  but  is  altogether 
individual.  When  the  boy  enters  he  is  examined  and  then 
given  certain  problems.  Mr.  Blue  has  prepared  a  series  of 
lesson  sheets  which  are  about  to  be  issued  in  book  form  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union  Correspondence  School. 
These  lessons  set  the  boy  such  problems  as  he  would  meet  in 
the  printing  office  and  leave  him  to  work  them  out  according 
to  his  own  initiative.  Examples  of  commercial  printing,  ad- 
vertisements and  the  almost  innumerable  problems  which  the 
printer  has  to  meet  are  given  in  sample.  On  these  the  appren- 
tice has  the  chance  to  exercise  his  own  initiative.  "He  must 
work  it  out  for  himself,"  and  this  is  an  indispensable  clement 
in  the  development  of  the  artist  craftsman. 

Equally  important  with  the  knowledge  of  type  and  white 
space  and  display  work  is  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
The  school  from  the  beginning  has  insisted  that  the  student 
give  at  least  half  his  time  to  the  study  of  good  English.  Spe- 
cial courses  have  been  worked  out  dealing  not  only  with  the 
essentials  of  the  printers'  craft — grammar,  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation— but  giving  the  boy  some  feeling  for  the  use  of  lan- 
guage as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  arts.  The  school  has  in  the 
past  also  provided  lectures  on  the  history  and  art  of  printing 
and  on  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  industry,  of  trade 
unions  and  of  cooperation.  It  is  found  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  get  the  children  of  native-born  Americans  to 
attend  night  schools,  and  indeed  the  benefits  of  the  night 
school  are  often  problematic.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  all  young 
workers,  after  having  spent  a  hard  day  in  the  shop  or  office, 
to  spend  a  long  evening  at  school.  Their  health  not  infre- 
quently suffers  and  they  are  never  able  to  do  their  best  work. 
We  ought  tc  hope  and  work  for  the  time  when  all  night 
schools  will  be  given  up  and  the  part-time  or  continuation 
instruction  be  substituted.  And  this  is  not  only  that  we  may 
have  better  working-men  in  America  but  better  citizens. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  important  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  or  citizenship  than  a  man's  vocation  rightly 
understood.  The  cooperative  continuation  school  offers  the 
best  possible  opportunity  not  only  to  make  for  technical  pro- 
ficiency but  to  get  the  boy  to  think  rightly  about  his  work,  to 
make  him  not  only  the  artist-craftsman  but  the  citizen-worker. 
A  man's  trade  or  profession  is  his  strongest  link  with  society, 
and  to  set  good  work  and  good  social  and  economic  relations 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  mind  of  every  young  American 
worker  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  technical  school. 

In  the  early  years  the  only  classes  for  apprentices  were  in 
the  evening,  but  following  a  systematic  canvass  of  printing 
offices  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  larger-minded,  long- 
headed employers  were  willing  to  grant  their  apprentices  time 
off  so  that  they  might  attend  the  school  in  the  afternoon — 
some  of  the  firm  sending  their  boys  two  afternoons,  some  of 
them  sending  them  one  afternoon  and  requiring  them  to 
give  one  evening  to  their  education. 

A  second  requirement  of  the  union  has  been  that  anyone 
applying  for  a  journeyman's  card  in  Greater  New  York  shall 
be  examined  at  the  school  in  order  to  determine  his  grade  of 
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proficiency.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  about  270 
examined,  of  whom  over  80  have  been  rejected.  The  large 
implication  of  this  requirement  is  evident.  With  the  trained 
apprentices,  with  no  man  holding  a  union  card  who  is  not  a 
thoroughly  skilled  printer,  the  body  of  union  printers  will  in 
time  be  an  exceptionally  highly  trained  body  of  men,  capable 
of  making  New  York  always  hold  its  place  as  a  great  printing 
center. 

There  is  but  one  question  from  the  side  of  the  union.  Should 
their  policy  in  the  admission  of  apprentices  fail  to  be  a  liberal 
one  it  would  cause  hardship  and  the  eventual  failure  of  this 
whole  apprentice  system,  but  with  a  liberal  policy  they  will 
not  only  make  their  journeymen  worth  the  scale  of  prices 
which  they  demand  but  they  will  exercise  a  very  great  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  printing  done  in 
the  community. 

Last  year  the  school  had  about  370  pupils,  making  it  by  very 
much  the  largest  school  of  printing  in  America,  and  this  after 
only  five  years  of  the  cooperative  management  and  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  develop  more  than 
one  branch — that  of  typography.  The  other  branches  of  press 
work,  photogravure  and  bookbinding  have  never  been  at- 
tempted because  of  the  limitations  of  space  and  means.  But 
within  the  one  branch  not  only  has  the  school  grown  and 
developed  in  size — it  has  done  two  other  things.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  new  method  of  teaching  printing  and  it  has  demon- 
trated  that  the  cooperative  method  of  conducting  a  vocational 
school  has  some  features  that  are  not  only  as  good  but  better 
than  any  other.  It  unites  organizations  of  workingmen  and 
employers  for  a  common  and  a  vital  purpose — that  of  training 
the  apprentice. 

In  this  purpose  each  has  a  common  interest.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  able  to  secure  competent  workingmen  he  can  better 
carry  on  his  business;  if  the  union  has  capable  members  it 
will  more  effectively  and  more  justly  be  able  to  back  up  its 
demands.  Through  a  school  supported  by  these  two  groups 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  certain  influence  essential  to  its  con- 
duct. The  union  can  secure  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
school;  can  insist  on  differentiated  work  while  in  the  shop; 
can  require  stricter  examinations  before  it  will  grant  a  jour- 
neymen's card.  The  employer  can  facilitate  the  training  of 
the  apprentice  while  he  is  at  his  work;  can  introduce  into  the 
curriculum  of  studies  essential  features,  and  both  should  join 
in  the  final  examination  which  admits  the  candidate  into  full 
membership  of  the  industry. 

Public  Schools  Have  No  Partners 

If  the  union  and  employer  have  so  important  a  part  to  play 
in  a  cooperative  school  the  group  that  represents  the  general 
public  is  no  less  essential.  Surprise  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed that  in  this  partnership  of  capital,  labor  and  education 
a  comparatively  small  institution  like  the  Hudson  Guild  should 
represent  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  some  larger 
organization  such  as  the  public-school  system,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  there  have  be?n  negotiations  tending  in  the  direction 
of  having  the  school  become  a  part  of  public  education.  So 
far  these  negotiations  have  not  been  successful,  due  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  laws  governing  public  schools.  Those  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  School  for  Printers'  Apprentices 
believe  that  the  principle  of  copartnership  between  represen- 
tatives of  labor  and  capital  and  education  is  worth  preserving 
even  at  the  expense  of  more  rapid  growth,  but  as  yet  the 
public  schools  have  been  unable  to  take  in  partners.  They 
have  been  willing  to  accept  advice  and  suggestions,  but  this 
is  a  very  different  thing. 


The  school  represents  a  somewhat  new  idea,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which,  although  great  and  its  principle,  although 
simple,  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  grasped.  Our  minds  run  in 
accustomed  channels.  We  are  familiar  with  technical  schools 
of  various  kinds  established  by  employers  and  groups  of  em- 
ployers. Here  and  there  educational  work  has  been  done  by 
unions.  Indeed,  the  typographical  union  would  probably  be 
quite  willing  to  take  the  school  over  and  make  it  a  union 
school.  Schools  of  printing  conducted  by  public  instructors 
exist  in  every  city  in  the  country.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  that  all  these 
different  types  of  schools  exist  for  the  present.  They  will 
create  helpful  rivalry.  But  the  marked  success  of  this  co- 
operative plan  ought  to  gain  for  it  a  recognition  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  every  community. 

Citizens  as  Well  as  Craftsmen 

No  school  carried  on  by  a  group  of  employers  or  by  a  union 
or  purely  by  educators  can  supply  the  necessary  elements.  To 
have  a  school  that  will  really  fit  the  boy  for  printing  and  for 
society  alike,  there  must  be  something  more  than  the  academic, 
something  more  than  the  technical,  something  more  than  the 
commercial  interest.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  going  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  industry  and  a  partner  in  society,  and  this 
can  best  be  given  him  by  the  cooperative  school.  And  the 
school  can  also  help  make  clear  this  idea  of  partnership  to  the 
employer,  to  the  union  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  plan  of  the  cooperative  school,  at  least  in  outline,  sug- 
gests a  new  method,  and  that  is  of  having  the  educator,  repre- 
senting the  community,  join  with  the  workers  and  the  employ- 
ers in  bringing  about  new  and  desired  results.  Those  who  are 
immediately  engaged  in  directing  an  industry,  both  as  workers 
and  employers,  are  the  men  best  acquainted  with  its  needs; 
and  their  influence  and  support  are  necessary  to  any  educa- 
tional scheme  which  would  fit  the  young  worker  for  effective 
participation  in  any  specialized  industry.  A  teacher  is  pri- 
marily a  teacher,  and  should  be  so.  That  is  his  business. 
He  should  uphold  the  standards  of  craftsmanship.  And  even 
more  he  should  represent  the  interests  of  the  boy  himself 
and  the  public.  Any  educational  scheme  in  an  industry  which 
did  not  make  a  place  for  the  professional  teacher  would  sooner 
or  later  become  narrow  and  commercialized.  The  teacher  is 
indispensable,  but  he  is  not  the  only  essential  person.  The 
worker  is  not  only  a  worker,  he  is  a  fellow-worker — a  fellow- 
worker  with  other  men  and  in  an  organization ;  and  besides  his 
own  interests  as  craftsman  he  must  sense  his  place  as  a  co- 
operator  in  any  firm  or  in  any  organized  industry.  You  might 
make  a  fine  technician  in  a  public  school ;  you  never  could  pro- 
duce a  large  group  of  socially-minded  men  save  as  they  were 
educated  and  developed  by  the  group  with  whom  they  were 
working.  The  same  influence  ought  to  be  exerted  on  the 
employer  and  the  union,  just  as  it  is  on  the  apprentice. 

If  labor  and  capital  can  be  gotten  to  join  so  that  they  may 
properly  introduce  the  young  worker  to  his  life  task,  we  shall 
have  taken  a  great  step  toward  building  a  better  society.  This 
influence  on  the  groups  of  employers  and  workers  has  already 
been  marked  in  the  school.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  takes  great  pride  and  profound 
interest  in  this  joint  enterprise.  Many  of  the  larger  employ- 
ers like  Scribner,  Francis,  William  Green  and  other  of  the 
great  employing  printers  of  the  city  have  worked  long  and 
well  for  the  school.    We  have  here  not  a  theory  but  a  fact. 

Some  branches  of  industry  at  present  require  much  more 
technical  training  than  others.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
branches  requiring  a  greater  specialized  education  should  also 
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pay  for  it,  and  the  present  method  of  having  the  school  sup- 
ported in  part  by  contributions  from  employers  and  by  con- 
tributions from  labor  as  well  as  from  general  funds,  is  a  plan 
capable  of  wide  application.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the 
better  systems  of  taxation.  When  a  group  of  men  have  put 
money  in  a  scheme  they  take  a  much  livelier  interest  in  its 
work  than  when  it  is  supported  entirely  by  general  funds.  If 
the  employers  and  the  unions  are  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  education  of  their  apprentices  there  is  no  way  half  so 
effective  as  by  securing  their  money  contribution.  If  today 
the  employers  and  the  unions  were  to  cease  their  contributions 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  to  a  considerable  extent  their 
sense  of  responsibility  would  also  cease,  as  well  as  their  sense 
of  pride  and  partnership. 

Have  we  not  here  a  suggestion  which  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought?  The  marvelous  increase  in  production  in  England 
and  America  has  been  brought  about  by  a  new  kind  of  repre- 


sentation. If  the  federal  government  has  wanted  an  increase 
in  products  in  any  particular  industry  it  has  connected  itself 
with  the  people  in  that  industry.  The  new  partnership  has 
been  between  industries  and  governments,  not  only  between 
states  or  cities  and  governments.  Its  marvelous  results  have 
justified  its  methods.  The  proposition  of  the  cooperative 
school  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  organize  industries  through 
education. 

The  world  is  full  today  not  only  of  the  echoes  of  war  but 
of  the  discussion  of  plans  of  reconstruction.  The  practice  of 
England  and  the  thought  of  America  is  turning  round  organi- 
zation by  industries  and  the  cooperative  school  may  prove  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  to  this  reconstruction. 
If  this  seems  far  afield,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  School 
for  Printers'  Apprentices  is  such  a  practical  cooperative  or- 
ganization and  that  it  has  behind  it  five  years  of  indubitable 
achievement. 


Efficient  Communities 

By  Charles  Frederick  JVeller 

ASSOCIATE     SECRETARY,    PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION     ASSOCIATION     OF    AMERICA 


CAN  we  find  a  unit  of  social  organization — as  Ford's 
auto  might  be  called  a  popular  unit  of  transporta- 
tion or  his  new  Fordson  tractor  a  unit  of  agricul- 
tural power? 

Is  not  a  community  organizer  the  essential  unit  of  social 
efficiency,  of  neighborhood  life?  Must  we  not  develop  in  each 
community  a  leader  or  organizer  who  will  enable  the  local 
people  to  find  satisfactory  activities  and  relationships  for  their 
leisure  hours? 

Has  not  a  fundamental  mistake  been  made  by  emphasizing 
institutions — places  to  go — social  machinery  which  soon  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means?  Churches,  for 
example,  beginning  in  self-forgetting  service  and  as  popular 
forward  movements,  become  static,  look  backward  and  soon 
have  all  they  can  do  to  obtain  means  for  their  own  support. 

Similarly,  the  playground  and  recreation  movement  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  regarded  as  largely  institutional. 
People  have  conceived  playgrounds  and  playground  apparatus 
rather  than  play.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  con- 
ducted by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  has  also  shown  some  institutional  tendencies — toward 
identifying  itself  with  club  houses  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  too,  is  an  institution  rather  than  a  move- 
ment— a  great  and  really  noble  end  in  itself  instead  of  a 
social  service  means  which  would  seek  to  "lose  its  life,"  its 
institutional  identity,  in  promoting  social  life  more  abundant. 

Should  not  social  organizers  base  all  their  efforts  con- 
stantly, as  scientists  and  manufacturers  do,  upon  the  study  and 
organization  of  their  material?  Boys,  girls,  women  and  men 
are  the  material  for  social  organization.  To  know  them 
appreciatively  and  to  follow  out  their  interests  and  desires 
should  be  the  fundamental  method  of  community  organiza- 
tion. 

Can  communities  be  organized  by  simply  setting  up  in- 
stitutions which  stand  still  and  wait  for  the  people  to  come 
to  them?  Are  there  many  social  institutions — churches, 
schools,  recreation  centers,  fraternal  orders,  philanthropies — 
which  are  now  used  to  more  than  half  their  capacity? 

In  every  community  does  not  the  number  of  people  whom 


the  institutions  do  not  affect  exceed  greatly  the  number  to 
whom  they  do  minister?  Is  there  not  everywhere  a  terrible 
loss  of  human  powers?  Are  there  not  countless  thousands  of 
people  whose  leisure  hours  are  wasted,  who  have  no  vital 
stake  in  their  communities,  whose  immense  capabilities  for 
affection  and  fellowship  and  community  service  are  very 
largely  unemployed? 

Concretely,  suppose  there  were  a  community  organizer  in 
a  typical  neighborhood.  He  would  get  acquainted,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  idle  fellows  loitering  on  the  corner,  would 
find  out  what  they  would  like  to  do — boxing,  dancing,  study, 
hikes,  dramatics,  carpentry,  social  parties — and  help  each  one 
of  them  to  find  himself  socially. 

When  community  organizers  were  sent  out  by  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  to  organize  the  leisure  hours  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  outside  their  training  camps,  they  found 
that  most  of  these  young  men  chiefly  desire  wholesome  fel- 
lowship with  good  girls  and  women.  It  has  been  a  joyous  task 
in  social  organization  to  have  countless  thousands  of  these 
youths  invited  to  dances,  game  parties,  home  dinners,  auto 
rides,  church  services  and  socials  and  to  other  recreational 
activities  which  were  good  for  all  concerned.  Society  should 
continue  after  the  war  to  apply  the  same  spirit  and  method  to 
the  organization  of  social  life  for  all  young  men  and  women. 

In  sparsely  settled  rural  regions,  in  small  towns  and  in  the 
residential  neighborhoods  of  cities  there  is  need  for  leadership 
and  organizing  power  which  will  enable  the  people  to  realize 
their  own  desires,  to  draw  together  in  congenial  groups  and 
to  make  full  use  of  existing  opportunities  or  facilities  for  active 
social  life. 

Even  in  those  communities  which  are  poorest  in  social  in- 
stitutions there  might  be  games,  singing,  dramatics,  barn  and 
house  parties,  picnics,  hikes,  contests,  nature  study,  clubs  for 
poultry  or  stock  raising  and  for  gardening  or  canning,  and 
other  means  of  social  integration. 

Social  service  institutions  in  more  developed  communities 
could  be  vitalized  if  the  people  were  drawn  together  in  groups 
who  might  use  these  established  agencies  in  popular  ways. 
This  should  mean  not  only  "community  centers  in  the  schools" 
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— admirable  and  absolutely  necessary  as  these  surely  are. 
Their  limitations  thus  far  have  sprung  from  expecting  people 
to  be  more  interested  than  they  really  are  in  civics,  political 
problems  and  neighborhood   improvement. 

In  contrast  to  such  seriousness,  community  organization 
must  be  based  on  good  times  together.  Leisure  hours  give  the 
opportunity;  recreation  must  be  the  moving  motive  for  in- 
tegrating and  vitalizing  community  life. 

Games  in  streets,  alleys  and  vacant  lots ;  pavement  dances  in 
summer  or  skating  in  winter  on  inactive  streets;  socials  of 
many  kinds  in  schools,  lodge  halls,  churches  and  private 
homes ;  dancing  and  dancing  classes ;  card  playing  for  those 
who  want  it ;  checkers  and  chess ;  lounging  places ;  books ; 
hikes ;  athletics ;  golf ;  carpentry  and  tinkering  in  unused  base- 
ments; dramatics  in  forgotten  attics;  pageants;  and  just 
friendly  gossipy  visiting  with  various  kinds  of  folks — such  are 
the  means  which  a  community  organizer  would  use  to  bring 
people  together  in  democratic  fellowship,  to  let  their  hearts 
and  minds  and  muscles  re-create  themselves  through  social 
play. 

This  community  unit  scheme  of  social  organization  ought 
to  be  demonstrated  adequately  in  one  neighborhood.  This 
should  be  done  in  war  time  when  the  great  calls  of  the  day 
are  drawing  people  out  of  seclusion  and  indifference  into 
community  team  play.     Before  America  dozes  again  or  sinks 


back  into  excessive  individualism  and  provincialism,  we  should 
get  some  typical  communities  so  vitalized  that  their  neighbor- 
hood life  will  outlast  the  war. 

Accompanying  or  closely  following  this  demonstration 
should  come  the  enlisting  and  preparing  of  community  organ- 
izers— paid  and  voluntary — who  will  extend  the  movement  to 
other  neighborhoods.  Social  service  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies  could  be  used  for  part  of  the  training.  The 
fundamental  need  is  to  organize  the  suggestions  and  experi- 
ences now  available,  to  enlarge  the  vision  and  enthusiasm  of 
leaders,  and  to  develop  demonstration  centers  where  the  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  may  be  seen  and  tried  concretely. 

Maintenance  by  public  funds  or  through  voluntary  associ- 
ations might  well  be  sought.  Communities  which  sustain 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  playground  supervisors  might  be  led 
to  support  a  social  organizer  who  could  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  add  25  to  50  per  cent  of  productive  power  to  the  social  life 
and  individual  efficiency  of  all  the  people. 

But,  desire  for  self  support  should  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
stitutionalize the  community  organizer  or  to  change  commu- 
nity organization  from  an  adaptable  movement  to  a  stationary 
machine  or  to  tempt  the  organizer  to  promote  himself  instead 
of  seeking  constantly  to  "lose  his  life"  in  the  enlivened  activi- 
ties of  volunteer  leaders  and  of  all  the  other  people  and  agen- 
cies of  the  community. 


HOME  SERVICE 

The  WORK  of  the  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  in  the 

UNITED  STATES 

Edited  by  W .  Frank  Persons 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL   CIVILIAN    RELIEF 


WHEN  the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  recently  began  issuing  a  series  of  reports 
to  the  American  people  upon  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  30,000,000  men, 
women  and  children  of  that  organization  during  the  past 
year,  the  first  section  was  devoted  to  Home  Service.  This 
was  to  some  extent  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  subtle 
and  far-reaching  phase  of  Red  Cross  activity  is  the  least 
known  and  the  least  understood  of  all  Red  Cross  work. 

The  newspaper  story  issued  from  national  headquarters 
gave  in  the  briefest  and  most  succinct  form  the  record  itself. 
It  told  that  300,000  families  have  been  helped  with  informa- 
tion, with  advice,  with  advances  of  money,  with  sympathetic 
guidance  or  in  one  of  the  other  numberless  ways  that  Home 
Service  workers  have  found  to  be  of  service  to  the  families 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  stated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year  the  expenditure  for  this  work  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  month.  It  told  of  the  score  of 
cables  and  the  more  than  one  hundred  letters  that  come  over 
from  France  every  day  asking  the  help  of  Home  Service  to 
save  home-sick  soldiers  from  worrying  about  their  families. 
It  told  of  the  60,000  cases  a  month  of  allotment  or  allowance 
papers  straightened  out.  As  a  summary  of  the  obvious 
achievements  of  Home  Service  as  a  humanitarian  enterprise 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  effort,  or  rather  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  actual  effective  operation,  the  news- 
paper story  was  a  complete  and  adequate  statement. 


Three  phases  of  the  year's  work,  however,  could  not  be 
discussed  in  such  a  summary.  The  spirit  of  the  work,  the 
animating  principle  which  has  come  to  dominate  those  who 
think  of  Home  Service  as  a  great  opportunity  was  merely 
touched  upon.  The  plan  underlying  the  whole  fabric  of 
endeavor  and  the  personnel  that  is  now  assembled  for  the  task 
were  no  more  than  mentioned. 

No  one  can  understand  the  position  which  Home  Service 
is  assuming  in  social  reconstruction,  however,  unless  he  under- 
stands these  subtler  phases.  As  to  plan,  the  "prospectus"  of 
Home  Service  was  recently  compressed  into  a  brief  memo- 
randum prepared  by  J.  Byron  Deacon,  assistant  director- 
general  of  Civilian  Relief,  and  since  circulated  informally 
among  many  interested  people.     This  prospectus  stated: 

"It  is  the  object  of  Home  Service  to  assist  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  families  to  preserve  the  essential  home  standards  of 
home  life,  to  meet  problems  arising  out  of  diminished  income, 
sickness,  care,  discipline  and  education  of  children,  household 
management,  business  and  legal  difficulties,  unsatisfactory- 
working  conditions,  loneliness,  mental  depression  or  defect, 
vice,  or  physical  disability.  Furnishing  information  about 
the  war  risk  insurance  law  and  how  to  proceed  to  procure 
government  allowances,  compensation  and  insurance;  how 
mail  should  be  addressed  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  How  to 
obtain  news  of  wounded,  captured  or  missing  relatives,  is 
also  an  important  phase  of  Home  Service. 

"To  accomplish   this  object,   Home  Service  sections   have 
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been  provided  for  in  every  Red  Cross  chapter.  Home  Service 
sections  are  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are  responsible, 
representative  members  of  the  communities  which  the  chapters 
represent.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  Home 
Service  sections  representative  of  the  important  racial  and 
religious  and  professional  elements  of  the  community.  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews ;  physicians,  lawyers,  educators 
and  social  workers  are  included  in  the  membership.  Each 
section  has  an  executive  secretary,  usually  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  volunteer  and  paid  workers.  The  assistance  of  Home 
Service  is  made  readily  accessible  to  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
families  in  all  parts  of  the  territory  included  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Red  Cross  chapters,  through  the  establishment  of 
branches. 

"Attached  to  the  Red  Cross  staff  in  each  army  cantonment, 
and  to  army  units  abroad,  are  Home  Service  representatives 
to  whom  soldiers  who  are  troubled  over  family  problems  are 
referred  and  through  whom  the  helpful  services  of  the  Home 
Service  workers  in  the  families'  home  communities  are  invoked. 
In  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  cantonments  the  Red  Cross 
has  placed  special  Home  Service  workers  to  cope  with  the 
grave  and  urgent  problems  growing  out  of  the  migration  of 
soldiers'  families  to  such  places.  Through  these  representa- 
tives the  Red  Cross  has  provided  many  helpless  families  with 
food  and  shelter,  medical  care  and  transportation  back  to 
their  homes. 

"Home  Service  extends  also  to  the  after-care  of  enlisted 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  constant,  sympathetic  influence  of 
Home  Service  upon  the  returned  soldier  and  upon  his  family 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  assuring  the  success 
of  the  government's  plan  for  his  rehabilitation. 

"The  development  and  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  organization  centers  in  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief  which  operates  through  fourteen  division  bureaus  of 
civilian  relief.  The  division  bureaus  of  civilian  relief  super- 
vise and  standardize  the  work  of  Home  Service  sections  by 
means  of  field  visits  of  inspection,  group  conferences,  corre- 
spondence and  printed  instructions. 

"In  all  of  the  larger  cities  the  executive  direction  of  Home 
Service  work  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  social  workers. 
In  about  2,000  places  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Home 
Service  section  is  a  worker  of  experience  and  training.  That 
trained  leadership  may  be  afforded  the  smaller  communities 
as  well,  twenty-five  Home  Service  institutes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  as  many  different  centers  of  population.  These 
institutes  are  affiliated  with  universities,  colleges  or  technical 
training  schools.  They  provide  a  six  weeks'  course  of  class- 
room and  field  work.  Since  last  October  more  than  1,000 
students  have  been  graduated.  For  Home  Service  workers 
who  are  unable  to  attend  an  institute,  chapter  courses  are 
provided  in  the  home  communities.  Approximately  7,000 
persons  have  attended  chapter  courses  on  Home  Service  during 
the  past  year. 

"Thus  far  there  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  duplication 
in  the  field  of  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
families.  Organizations  which  have  been  founded  by  private, 
local  groups  have  proved  sporadic,  being  quickly  abandoned 
when  their  sponsors  found  that  the  Red  Cross  was  organized 
to  do  and  was  in  fact  doing  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families 
what  their  needs  required  and  what  the  public  expected.  The 
three  national  agencies  which  deal  with  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
families,  the  federal  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the 
federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  work  in  close,  planned  cooperation." 

In  the  matter  of  personnel,  there  is  danger  in  basing  any 
judgment  except  upon  results  as  they  are  produced.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  the  impression  made  upon  one 
outsider  who  was  asked  by  the  director-general  of  civilian 
relief    to    visit    some    recent    conferences    at   which    division 


directors  of  civilian  relief  and  other  Home  Service  leaders 
were  present.     He  wrote  as  follows: 

"Personalities  count  most  in  such  a  work  as  the  Red  Cross 
has  undertaken  and  that  is  one  resource  you  are  strongest  in. 
My  attendance  at  the  meetings,  when  I  went  in  the  first  place 
with  no  very  strong  belief  that  Home  Service  would  ever 
be  made  anything  but  a  splendid  and  impossible  dream,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  group  gathered  together  in  the  present 
staff  was  as  likely  to  make  a  go  of  it  as  any  that  I  could 
imagine.  And  the  program  did  not  seem  either  impossible 
or  unlikely  after  seeing  who  were  setting  out  to  get  it  done. 

"It  is  not  merely  enthusiasm  for  an  interesting  task  that 
seems  to  inspire  the  Home  Service  leaders.  It  is  rather  a 
common  belief  that  the  dream  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Home  Service  can  and  shall  be  made  a  beneficent  reality. 
This  belief  unites  them  into  a  solidly  cohering  group  joined 
by  a  common  certitude  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  thing 
they  are  working  for.  That  is  the  foundation  of  their  own 
morale. 

"The  group  of  people  concerned  in  Home  Service  includes, 
of  course,  every  sort  of  person  that  exists  in  the  United  States 
excepting  those  who  think  that  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  people 
at  home  to  help  the  families  and  relatives  of  men  who  are 
abroad  in  the  service  of  their  country.  And  the  leaders  of 
the  work,  also,  are  a  varied  and  diversified  group.  They 
come  from  every  sort  of  background,  academic,  professional, 
business,  domestic,  and  organized  social  service. 

"The  number  of  trained  workers,  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  the  time  needed  for  getting  a  sound  experience 
about  social  difficulties,  struck  me  as  being  rather  larger  than 
I  would  have  expected,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  who 
had  not  approached  his  task  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
that  sort,  no  matter  what  his  original  training.  The  varied 
nature  of  the  backgrounds  behind  the  group  serves  rather 
to  enrich  the  compound.  Fundamentally  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  source.  They  stand  upon  a  foundation  of  the 
developed  social  consciousness  of  the  American  people. 

"Of  course  they  do  not  include  more  than  a  very  small 
share  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  who  could  so  represent 
the  constructive  past.  There  are  many  others,  but  these  are 
representative  and  typical.  Their  feet  are  squarely  upon  the 
achievements  of  their  forerunners  in  social  service,  and  what 
they  build  will  be  built  from  the  foundation,  profiting  from 
the  lessons  that  had  to  be  learned  before  the  successes  of  the 
past  were  possible. 

"Whatever  Home  Service  becomes  and  whatever  people 
are  to  think  of  it  must  be  determined  very  largely  by  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  the  men  and  women  leading  its 
work  give  to  it.  If  its  tone  is  not  sufficiently  human  and 
sympathetic,  if  it  is  not  so  carefully  managed  that  proud 
people  will  feel  that  this  help  is  only  neighborliness  and  should 
be  proudly  accepted,  if  it  fails  in  one  or  another  of  the  subtle 
and  delicate  adjustments  which  it  will  have  to  make  to  public 
opinion,  it  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  actually 
doing  the  work  that  will  be  most  largely  responsible. 

"This  is  true  because  Home  Service  is  merely  one  of  the 
great  outpourings  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  in  the 
present  war.  It  is  the  work  of  the  whole  people  which  the 
Red  Cross  was  permitted  by  the  government  to  organize  and 
give  general  cohesion  to.  The  spirit  behind  Home  Service 
is  the  spirit  of  good-will,  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  neigh- 
borliness of  the  American  people.  The  spirit  of  Home 
Service,  therefore,  cannot  be  mistaken  and  cannot  go  wrong. 
The  great  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  that  spirit  is 
what  lies  upon  the  executive  management  of  the  Home  Service 
work. 

"The  spirit  of  Home  Service  is  too  intangible  a  thing  to 
put  into  words.  I  understand  now  that  it  embraces  every- 
thing which  neighborliness  and  wise  kindness  may  include. 
It  shrinks  at  no  task  and  has  no  ambitions  but  for  usefulness." 
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TAXES  TO  DRIVE  OUT 
CHILD  LABOR 

ONCE  more  this  country  is  engaged 
in  the  dramatic  game  of  trying  to 
discover  a  way  by  which  Congress  can 
do  a  desirable  thing  without  exceeding 
its  powers  under  the  constitution.  The 
welfare  of  great  numbers  of  people  has 
often  hung  upon  the  outcome  of  such  a 
game  in  the  past.  This  time  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  are  the  stakes. 

President  Wilson  has  recently  reiter- 
ated his  conviction  that  federal  child  la- 
bor legislation  is  desirable  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  He  is  understood  to  favor 
the  use  of  the  federal  taxing  power  to 
bring  such  a  measure  within  the  con- 
stitution. Accordingly,  an  amendment 
to  the  revenue  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Pomerene  at  the  end  of  last 
week  seeking  this  result.  This  amend- 
ment levies  an  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  net  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  products  of  any  mine  or  quarry  in 
which  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  have  been  employed  during  any  por- 
tion of  the  taxable  year;  and  of  any 
mills,  canneries  and  factories  in  which 
children  under  fourteen  have  been  em- 
ployed, or  in  which  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  have  been  employed 
for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  more 
than  six  days  a  week  or  at  night.  These 
standards  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
1916  law  recently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  administration  of  the  amendment 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Rules  for  enforcement 
are  to  be  prescribed  by  a  board  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  and  the 
secretary  of  labor.  Inspections  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  who  may  call  upon  the 
federal  department  of  labor  to  make 
them.  In  the  form  introduced,  the 
amendment  varies  somewhat  from  that 
previously  approved  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  argument  by  which  persons  op- 
posed to  child  labor  seek  to  justify  a 
measure  based  on  the  taxing  power  is 


that  this  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  no  limitations  except 
those  distinctly  named  in  the  constitu- 
tion. No  export  taxes  may  be  levied ; 
direct  taxes  must  be  levied  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  proportionality,  and  in- 
direct taxes  such  as  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  revenue  bill,  must  be  uni- 
form. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  uniformity  as  meaning 
geographical  uniformity,  i.  e.,  the  same 
rate  must  apply  everywhere  on  the  same 
products. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
"the  exertion  of  that  power  [the  federal 
taxing  power]  may  not  be  judicially 
restrained  because  of  the  results  arising 
from  its  exercise."  The  court  has  said 
also  that  the  taxing  power  may  even  be 
used  oppressively  since  "the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  legislature  is  not  to  the  courts 
but  to  the  people  by  whom  its  members 
are  elected."  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  the  famous  case  of  McCulloch  vs. 
Maryland,  asserted,  "The  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy." 

It  has  been  well  established  that  the 
purpose  of  a  tax  need  not  be  the  raising 
of  revenue.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
American  history,  Congress  levied  a 
tariff  which  was  not  for  revenue  only 
but  a  protective  tariff.  The  court  has 
never  questioned  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  tariff.  The  federal  tax  on  state 
bank  notes  was  held  to  be  constitutional, 
and  so  was  the  tax  on  artificially  colored 
oleomargarine.  In  these  instances  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  was  to  drive  the  taxed 
objects  out  of  existence.  Fortified  by 
legislative  example  and  judicial  prece- 
dent, Congress  passed  the  Esch  match 
law,  which  by  means  of  a  tax  put  an 
end  to  the  manufacture  of  poisonous 
phosphorus  matches. 

Child  labor  is  held  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it  to  be  a  national  evil — na- 
tional in  its  scope  and  national  in  its 
effects  on  the  quality  of  American  citi- 
zenship. A  national  remedy,  there- 
fore, is  demanded  and  a  tax  bill  is 
deemed  to  offer  the  best  prospect  of  a 
permanent  cure. 


THE  GENTLE  ARGUMENTS 
OF  PEACE 

THE  widely  current  belief  that  de- 
mobilization, "reconstruction"  and 
other  processes  of  the  change  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  footing  were  to  go  on  in 
a  smooth  and  gentlemanly  way  by 
agreement  among  economists  did  not  sur- 
vive the  first  week  following  the  armis- 
tice. The  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
National  Founders'  Association,  a  tra- 
ditional opponent  of  organized  labor, 
gave  occasion  for  its  president,  William 
H.  Barr  of  Buffalo,  to  declare  that 
"with  the  return  of  peace  the  needs  of 
the  war  will  no  longer  furnish  work 
or  determine  labor  relationships.  The 
vogue  of  those  who  have  strange  solu- 
tions for  our  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems and  are  willing  to  experiment  with 
a  sorely  tried  nation  in  the  midst  of  its 
great  crisis  will  cease.  The  present  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  certain  forces 
among  the  workers  to  attempt  to  cling 
to  all  that  union  labor  has  gained  on  an 
unsound  basis  during  an  abnormal  and 
artificial  period  will  doubtless  occasion 
some  trouble  and  friction." 

This  and  more  to  the  same  effect 
made  up  a  newspaper  story  that  in  due 
time  was  delivered  in  Laredo,  Texas, 
where  the  Pan-American  Labor  Con- 
ference was  in  session.  Thereupon  Sam- 
uel Gompers  did,  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  proceed  to  throw  a  monkey-wrench 
into  the  gears.    He  is  reported  as  saying: 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  associa- 
tion of  which  this  gentleman  is  president,  or 
the  employers  of  America,  have  undertaken 
to  reduce  wages  and  lengthen  hours.  It  was 
the  policy  of  employers  in  every  crisis,  in- 
dustrial, economic  and  financial,  to  try  to 
force  down  wages  and  lengthen  the  hours  of 
labor  as  their  remedy  for  the  misery  of  the 
people. 

With  the  understanding  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  goes  with  my  words,  notice  is 
given  here  and  now  that  the  American  work- 
ing people  will  not  be  forced  back  by  either 
Barr,  his  association,  or  all  the  Bourbons  in 
the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  world  when 
the  working  people  are  coming  into  their 
own.  They  have  new  rights  and  new  ad- 
vantages. They  have  made  the  sacrifices, 
and  they  are  going  to  enjoy  the  better  times 
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for  which  the  -whole  world  has  been  in  a 
convulsion. 

The  American  labor  movement  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  world  struggle.  VVc 
went  the  fullest  length  in  support  of  that 
struggle,  and  we  knew  what  was  involved. 
And  the  Barrs,  whether  it  be  this  individual 
or  others  of  his  type,  must  understand  that 
their  day  of  absolutism  in  industry  is  gone, 
the  same  as  absolutism  in  government  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  American  labor  movement  will  coop- 
erate with  all  other  agencies  to  help  in  this 
reconstruction  time.  Our  movement  is  not  to 
destroy  but  to  construct,  and  all  may  just  as 
well  understand  now  as  at  any  other  time 
that  the  advantages  which  the  workers  of 
America  and  the  Allied  countries  have 
gained,  and  which  we  hope  even  to  extend 
to  the  peoples  of  the  conquered  countries, 
are  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from  us, 
and  we  will  resist  the  attempt  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Mr.  Barr,  replying  in  the  New  York 
papers,  declared  that  the  matter  of  hours 
would  be  settled  "in  a  sensible  business 
way,"  and  prudently  declined  to  get  into 
a  controversy  with  "those  individuals 
and  organizations  whose  principal  efforts 
are  confined  to  vituperation  and  reduc- 
tion of  output."  Men  in  Washington 
also  declined  with  thanks  when  sought 
for  interviews  concerning  Mr.  Gompers, 
who  stands  squarely  on  his  war  record, 
speaks  for  an  organization  of  three  mil- 
lion men  and  as  the  head  of  the  Pan- 
American  organization — a  man,  too, 
who  is  in  ir>e  curiously  strong  position 
of  crying  down  the  Bolsheviki  and  all 
Socialists  more  loudly  than  the  em- 
ployers. 


Washington  correspondents  agree  in 
reporting  that  Mr.  Barr  has  contrived 
to  precipitate  a  bitter  dispute — one 
which  was  probably  bound  to  come — 
over  demobilization  of  both  war  indus- 
tries and  the  army  and  navy;  a  dispute 
that  will  center  primarily  over  wages 
and  hours,  with  union  labor  unwilling 
to  budge  an  inch  from  the  eight-hour 
day  or  to  consider  wages  as  an  open 
question  or  any  question  at  all  while  the 
cost  of  living  continues  at  its  present 
high  level.  The  armistice  has  had  no 
effect  on  the  market  basket. 

Washington  announces  the  beginning 
of  demobilization  in  the  discharge  of  30,- 
000  men  a  day,  beginning  at  once,  from 
the  various  units  in  camp  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  reported  for  last  week  that  in 
New  York  state  at  least  the  supply  of 
labor  is  still  far  below  the  demand  and 
not  only  the  manufacturing  and  pur- 
chasing departments  of  the  government 
but  large  employers  like  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration announce  plans  for  a  gradual 
change  to  a  new  basis.  Government 
building  of  ships  is  to  go  forward  un- 
checked, materials  have  been  released 
for  ordinary  building,  including  the 
pressing  demands  for  schools  and  other 
similar  public  work  long  neglected, 
New  York  city  has  discovered  it  must 
build  greatly  enlarged  wharfs  and  piers 
or  lose  shipping  to  other  ports  and  there 
are  the  thousand  and  one  ordinary 
every-day  articles  of  consumption — shoes 


and  ships  and  sealing  wax — of  which  the 
whole  world  is  short. 

As  an  immediate  step  in  readjustment, 
the  idea  has  apparently  occurred  simul- 
taneously in  Chicago  and  New  York 
that  the  local  draft  boards  might  be  used 
with  advantage  to  assist  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  discharged  enlisted  men  into  the 
civil  life  of  the  country.  From  Chicago 
a  presentation  has  been  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment showing  the  obvious  advantage 
of  such  a  procedure.  In  New  York, 
Henry  W.  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, draws  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
being  conceived  as  a  neighborly  affair 
rather  than  an  evidence  of  centralized 
militarism,  the  boards  have  carried  on 
their  work  of  enlistment  with  a  remark- 
able absence  of  friction ;  on  the  contrary, 
so  much  confidence  and  good  will  has 
been  engendered  that  the  local  boards, 
happily  still  in  existence,  are  ideal  in- 
struments for  facilitating  the  reverse 
movement  of  men  from  the  army  into 
civil  life.     He  says: 

The  local  boards,  having  become  efficient 
in  dealing  with  the  men  inducted  from  their 
neighborhoods,  could  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectively than  any  other  agency  deal  with 
these  same  men  upon  their  discharge.  They 
not  only  frequently  have  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  men,  but  the  questionnaires 
are  kept  on  file  for  ready  reference  and  show 
facts  in  relation  to  the  registrants  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  some  other 
board  to   re-examine. 

Furthermore,  the  local  boards,  better  than 
any  one  else,  know  the  industrial  needs  of 
their  respective  localities,  and  they  can 
readily  determine  many  questions  arising 
in  relation  thereto  before  the  process  of  dis- 
charge from  the  army  becomes  complete. 

THE  STOCKYARDS  WORK- 
ERS MEET  AGAIN 
THE  workers  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards met  again  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 10,  in  Davis  Square,  the  little 
park  "back  of  the  yards"  where  on 
Easter  Sunday,  seven  months  ago,  they 
first  met,  15,000  strong,  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  Judge  Alschuler's  decision  in  the 
controversy  between  the  labor  unions  and 
the  packers. 

As  was  reported  in  the  Survey  for 
April  13,  the  workers  were  granted  the 
eight-hour  day,  higher  wages  and  many 
other  demands.  For  their  part,  the 
workers  agreed  not  to  strike.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  some  friction,  but  the 
unions  have  maintained  a  clearing-house 
through  which  many  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints have  been  peacefully  adjusted 
with  the  packers.  They  have  learned 
that  there  is  redress  from  being  dis- 
charged unjustly,  from  brutal  treatment 
on  the  part  of  foremen,  from  the  many 
petty  injustices  that  inevitably  occur  in 
a  large  plant. 

At  this  second  open-air  meeting  they 
were  told  by  their  leaders  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
since  the  wage-rates  had  been  fixed,  new 
demands  had  been  drawn  up  to  be  pre- 
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sented  to  Judge  Alschuler.  Francis  J. 
Hency  has  been  engaged  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  unions,  and  the  date  for 
the  hearing  will  be  set  in  a  few  days. 
All  the  speakers  warned  the  workers 
not  to  listen  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
induce  them  to  strike,  reminded  them 
that  they  were  one  of  the  parties  to  an 
agreement,  in  which  the  United  States 
government  and  the  packers  were  the 
other  two;  admonished  them  to  be  pa- 
tient and  reasonable  and  told  them  that 
it  is  necessary — for  all  classes — laborers 
as  well  as  skilled  workers — to  work  to- 
gether, to  stand  united  for  further  im- 
provement of  conditions.  The  speakers 
warned  them  that  labor  will  soon  be 
plentiful,  and  that  they  must  stand  by 
their  unions  in  order  to  maintain  that 
which  they  have  won. 

TO  MEET  THE  SHORTAGE  OF 
TEACHERS 

END  six  teachers  at  once.  No 
questions  asked." 

This  telegram,  received  by  a  teachers' 
training  school  from  a  superintendent  of 
city  schools,  threw  a  flood  of  light  at  the 
time  it  was  sent,  several  months  ago,  on 
what  the  war  was  doing  to  the  ranks  of 
our  teachers.  That  the  predicament  of 
this  superintendent,  who  was  evidently 
willing  to  let  down  all  bars  and  get 
anybody  who  could  passably  qualify  sim- 
ply in  order  to  keep  his  classrooms  going, 
was  not  exceptional  is  indicated  by  a 
statement  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  This  says 
that  50,000  teachers'  places  are  vacant 
and  that  120,000  persons  are  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  this  year  who  have 
never  taught  a  class  before. 

Several  thousand  schools  have  actually 
closed,  says  the  bureau,  or  have  remained 
unopened  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  local  trustees  to  find  teachers.  The 
shortage  affects  nearly  every  state.  High 
schools  especially  have  suffered  because 
of  the  demand  for  men  of  scientific 
training  in  munition  plants,  in  the 
chemical  warfare  branch  of  the  army, 
and  the  like.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
of  chemistry  and  physics  is  particularly 
acute. 

By  direction  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Lane,  the  federal 
commissioner  of  education,  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  has  organized  a  new  division  in  his 
office  to  assist  local  school  officers  in  find- 
ing teachers.  This  is  to  be  called  the 
School  Board  Service  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  all  persons 
qualified  to  teach  are  urged  to  register 
with  it.  Registrants  will  then  be  put  in 
touch  with  schools  needing  teachers. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  every  com- 
munity there  are  women  who  formerly 
taught,  whose  husbands  are  now  in  the 
army  or  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment service  and  whose  homes  do  not  de- 
mand all  of  their  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  women  especially  will   respond   to 
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the  call.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that 
physicians,  pharmacists  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  might  take  classes  in  near- 
by schools  for  a  part  of  each  day. 

BETHLEHEM     STEEL     SEEKS 
DEMOCRACY 

COLLECTIVE  bargaining  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Now  it  is  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  which  has  announced  a  plan 
of  employes'  "representation,"  and  with 
the  announcement  of  it  comes  a  state- 
ment which  shatters  the  precedent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. "The  representation  of  employes," 
runs  one  paragraph  in  the  announcement, 
"shall  in  no  way  abridge  or  conflict  with 
the  right  of  employes  to  belong  to 
unions." 

The  Bethlehem  plan  follows  more 
closely  the  outlines  of  the  Rockefeller 
plan  in  Colorado  than  does  that  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  described  in 
the  Survey  for  October  5.  Represen- 
tatives are  to  be  elected  from  various  de- 
partments of  each  plant  of  the  company, 
the  number  of  employes  for  each  repre- 
sentative varying  with  the  size  of  the 
plant.  In  plants  with  over  10,000  em- 
ployes, which  is  the  case  with  the  steel 
plant  at  Bethlehem,  there  is  to  be  one 
representative  for  each  300  employes. 

Elections  are  to  be  held  semi-annually 


and  at  each  election  one-half  of  the  rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  chosen,  the  term 
of  office  being  one  year.  After  each 
semi-annual  election,  the  representatives 
are  to  meet  and  elect  a  chairman,  a  sec- 
retary, a  general  committee,  a  committee 
on  rules  and  such  other  committees  as 
the  committee  on  rules  finds  necessary. 
There  is  to  be  a  "management's  repre- 
sentative" who  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  representatives  of  the  employes,  and 
interview  each  one  of  them  at  least  once 
every  month.  Various  matters  involving 
working  conditions  and  employment  re- 
lationships are  to  be  handled  by  a  joint 
committee,  upon  which  employes  and  the 
management  are  to  have  representation. 
Of  greatest  interest  perhaps  is  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 
An  employe  may  present  his  grievance  in 
person  or  through  his  representative,  first 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  department; 
if  he  does  not  settle  the  matter  satis- 
factorily, a  system  of  appeals  provides 
for  carrying  the  matter, up  to  the  man- 
agement's representative,  then  to  one  of 
the  superior  officers,  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  all  parties,  refer  it  to  any 
joint  committee.  From  the  decision 
thus  secured,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  general  joint  committee  on  ap- 
peals, consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
employes  and  the  management.  From 
their  decision,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to 
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WHAT   SHALL   I   DO? 


npO  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  fifty  years 
-■■  old.  I  am  strong  and  active.  I 
have  just  given  a  year  of  my  life  to 
the  boys  in  a  camp  near  New  York 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
I  expected  to  do  a  bit  here  and  there 
because  the  conditions  of  my  business 
were  such  that  about  half  my  time  was 
free  and  I  felt  uncomfortable  about 
playing  golf  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  year  I 
am  simply  appalled  at  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  my  business  full  time.  I 
feel  it  so  strongly  that  I  doubt  if  I  can 
do  business  as  successfully  as  before. 
I've  lost  interest  in  making  money. 

But  neither  can  I  go  back  happily 
to  my  old  kinds  of  social  work.  I 
have  been  a  trustee  of  my  church,  a 
director  of  the  hospital  in  the  suburb 
where  I  live,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  a  settlement.  I  went  to  meetings 
and  raised  money  and  did  everything 
they  asked  me  to  do,  with  real  pleas- 
ure. But  I  wasn't  really  doing  any- 
thing and  I  can't  go  back  to  it  It 
was  second-hand  work. 

At  the  camp  I  have  really  done 
nothing  but  odd  jobs,  but  they've 
seemed  to  count.  When  I  took  snap- 
shots of  the  boys  and  sent  them  off  to 
their  families  with  a  letter  saying 
that  they  had  just  sailed  in  fine  health, 
I  got  back  such  letters  as  I  never 
dreamed  could  be  written  to  a  stran- 
ger. When  I  gave  the  men  maga- 
zines,  they   came   back   to   the   hut   to 


talk  over  the  articles.  I  got  a  fellow's 
fountain  pen  fixed  for  him,  or  looked 
up  a  German  dictionary  for  a  captain 
who  expected  to  have  practical  use  for 
it,  or  did  some  telephoning — just  lit- 
tle things,  but  they  seemed  to  make 
real  friends  for  me. 

The  first  thing  I  knew,  the  boys 
were  all  dropping  in  to  talk  with  me. 
Some  of  them  asked  me  to  pray  with 
them,  and  just  as  they  were  sailing, 
some  of  them  held  up  a  communion 
service  until  I  could  be  found  and 
brought   in. 

I've  never  been  able  to  get  that 
close  to  the  boys  at  our  settlement. 
But  I  realize  that  these  boys  at  camp 
are  the  same  boys  that  I  must  have 
seen  all  my  life  somewhere.  So  I  sup- 
pose the  change  is  in  me.  I've  learned 
how  to  mix.  I  like  it  and  I  want  to 
keep  it  up.  But  the  peace-time  social 
work  that  I  read  about  in  the  Survey 
seems  terribly  complicated  and  hard 
to  an  outsider.  I  am  a  business  man 
and  not  a  social  service  worker;  I 
know  how  to  make  and  sell  one  of  the 
products  that  the  government  has  de- 
cided is  essential.  I've  learned  how 
to  do  little  odd  jobs  for  boys  and  I've 
had  the  time  of  my  life  doing  it.  I 
am  not  rich  but  I  could  give  half  my 
time  to  something — perhaps  all  my 
time  if  it  was   interesting  enough. 

Can't  some  of  you  social  service 
people  tell  me  what  to  do? 

W.  R.  P.  C. 


the  president  of  the  company.  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  affair  comes  next.  If  the 
award  is  unsatisfactory,  the  representa- 
tive may  appeal  to  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  or  to  the  secretary  of  labor 
of  the  United  States.  The  decision 
in  either  case  must  be  final  and  bind- 
ing. 

The  Bethlehem  plan  apparently  treats 
each  plant  of  the  company  as  a  separate 
unit  instead  of  bringing  the  employes  of 
all  the  plants  into  some  relationship  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  company  as  well 
as  a  plant  organization.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company. 

CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS 
IN    PRISON 

AN  open  letter  to  Newton  D.  Baker, 
secretary  of  war,  sent  this  week  by 
the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  and 
signed  by  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
chairman,  and  Norman  M.  Thomas,  vice 
chairman,  among  others,  describes  alleged 
brutal  conditions  under  which  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  confined  in  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  information  is  based  upon  reports 
made  to  the  bureau.  The  letter  says 
that  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  facts 
which  it  sets  forth  "seems  to  us  well  es- 


tablished by  the  documents  in  our  pos- 
session." 

Twenty- five  conscientious  objectors 
are  declared  to  be  in  solitary  confinement 
in  this  prison  in  a  "dark,  cold,  sub-base- 
ment." "The  men  hang  there,"  says  a 
report  to  the  bureau,  "chained  by  their 
wrists  to  the  cell  doors,  for  nine  hours  a 
day,  they  sleep  on  cold  cement  floors,  be- 
tween foul  blankets,  and  are  given  bread 
and  water  if  they  will  eat  at  all.  They 
cannot  speak  and  of  course  they  can 
neither  read  nor  write." 

Another  correspondent  wrote  to  the 
bureau : 

I  saw  one  man  dragged  by  his  collar 
across  the  rough  corridor  floor,  screaming 
and  choking  to  the  bath.  He  was  knocked 
about  on  the  floor  for  failing  to  undress  and 
was  then  stripped  roughly  and  thrust  under 
a  cold  bath.  I  saw  no  more,  but  others  tell 
me  that  he  was  held  under  the  icy  water  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  and  scrubbed  with 
coarse  laundry  soap  and  a  heavy  scrubbing 
brush.     He   has   since   gone  to  the  hospital. 

The  letter  says  that  two  issues  are 
involved  in  this  situation:  1,  the  whole 
matter  of  prison  punishments.  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  signers  that  a  form  of 
punishment  "whose  only  effect  is  to 
break  men"  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  worst  criminal;  2,  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners.     In  Europe,  says  the 


letter,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  ordinary 
prisoners,  and  in  America  "your  depart- 
ment has  frequently  announced  its  deter- 
mination not  to  coerce  conscience."  Yet 
200  objectors  are  confined  in  Ft.  Leav- 
enworth for  terms  ranging  from  five  to 
thirty  years,  "four,  five  and  six  times  as 
long  as  that  imposed  by  the  imperial 
German  government  on  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,"  although  these  men  "never  or- 
ganized and  directed  opposition  to  war 
as  he  did." 
The  letter  closes  by  saying: 

The  fighting  has  ended.  What  possible 
social  end  is  served  by  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  idealists  whose  only  fault  has 
been  loyalty  to  those  ancient  American  lib- 
erties of  conscience  and  of  speech?  Is  not 
their  pardon  at  once  the  just  and  generous 
thing. 

RECONSTRUCTION  FROM 
ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

WITH  soldiers  returning  from  the 
training  camps  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  a  week,  Washington  is  still  de- 
liberately discussing  what  kind  of 
construction  commission  it  wants.  The 
Senate,  it  is  said,  now  favors  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Weeks  resolution  [see  the 
Survey  for  October  12,  p.  47],  under 
which  a  number  of  special  commissions 
will  take  the  place  of  one  inclusive  one, 
retaining  the  principle  that  these  com- 
missions must  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

The  President  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  need  a 
reconstruction  commission  of  the  kind 
proposed  by  the  Overman  bill,  since  un- 
der the  pressure  of  events,  as  foreseen 
in  the  Survey,  the  different  govern- 
mental departments  and  the  new  semi- 
official organizations  created  during  the 
war  are  already  hard  at  work  in  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  immediate  tasks  arising 
out  of  demobilization  and  the  return  of 
industry  to  a  peace  footing — so  that  co- 
ordination of  these  bodies  rather  than 
another  division  of  authority  by  intro- 
duction of  a  new  "reconstruction"  com- 
mission is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rumored  also 
that  the  President  proposes  to  appoint 
a  commission — to  which  the  fashionable 
though  somewhat  elusive  name  of  "re- 
construction" may  be  applied  or  not — 
to  review  far  more  profoundly  than  is 
possible  for  immediate  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative action  the  country's  econ- 
omic and  social  condition  and  to  formu- 
late a  program  both  of  legislation  and 
of  executive  action  to  meet  new  needs 
and  to  embody  the  newer  ideals  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  fundamental 
issues. 

This  movement  for  "reconstruction" 
from  above  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
rise  of  new  programs  of  far-reaching 
social  readjustments  out  of  the  expe- 
rience  of   the   common   people.     Apart 
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One  of  the  Reconstruction  Resolutions   of  the  California  State 

Federation  of  Labor 


IT  behooves  organized  labor  to  formulate  its  own  program 
for  reconstruction  after  the  war.  If  we,  the  workers,  are 
to  escape  from  the  decay  of  civilization,  we  must  insure 
that  what  is  presently  to  be  built  is  a  social  order  based  not  on 
fighting,  but  on  fraternity;  not  on  competitive  struggle  for 
the  means  of  bare  life,  but  deliberately  planned  cooperation  in 
production  and  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  partici- 
pate by  hand  or  brain ;  not  on  the  inequality  of  riches,  but  on 
a  systematic  approach  towards  a  healthy  equality  of  material 
circumstances  for  every  person  born  in  the  world.  There 
should  be  no  subject  nations,  subject  races,  subject  colonies, 
subject  classes,  or  a  subject  sex;  but  in  industry  as  well  as  in 
government,  on  the  equal  freedom,  that  general  consciousness 
of  consent,  and  that  widest  possible  participation  in  power,  both 
economic  and  political,   which   is   characteristic   of   democracy. 

The  fixing  of  the  enforcement  of  a  wage  minimum  is  in  no 
sense  a  class  proposal.  Such  an  amount  of  social  protection  of 
the  individual,  however  poor  and  lowly  from  birth  to  death, 
is  as  indispensable  to  fruitful  cooperation  as  it  is  to  successful 
combination,  and  it  affords  the  only  complete  safeguard  against 
that  insidious  degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  which  is  the 
worst  economic  and  social  calamity  to  which  any  community 
can  be  subjected.  No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone.  If  any, 
even  the  humblest,  is  made  to  suffer,  the  whole  community  and 
every  one  of  us,  whether  or  not  we  recognize  the  fact,  is  there- 
by injured. 

There  should  be  legislative  regulation  of  employment. 

The  coming  industrial  dislocation,  which  will  follow  the  dis- 
charge from  war  service  of  half  of  all  the  working  population, 
imposes  new  obligations  upon  the  community. 

It  is  plain  that  when  government  war  orders  are  stopped 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
employed  in  given  industries.  Coupled  with  that,  there  will 
come  about  the  demobilization  of  the  army  to  the  actual  state 
of  employment  in  particular  industries  and  in  different  dis- 
tricts, so  as  both  to  release  the  kinds  of  labor  most  urgently 
required  for  the  revival  of  peace  production,  and  to  prevent 
any  congestion  of  the  market.  It  is  imperative  that  suitable 
provisions  against  being  turned  suddenly  adrift  without  re- 
sources should  be  made,  not  only  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  also  for  the  millions  of  workers  in  munition  works  and 
other  war  trades,  who  will  be  discharged  long  before  most  of 
the  army  can  be  disbanded. 

We  believe  that  the  government  has  to  the  present  hour 
formulated  no  plan  and  come  to  no  decision,  and  it  seems  that 
the  existing  political  groups  have  apparently  ignored  these  con- 
ditions. 

We_  should  insist  that  the  obligation  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment in  productive  work  for  all  men  and  women  now  connected 
with  the  War  Industries  rest  upon  the  government.  The  work 
of  resettling  the  disbanded  soldiers  and  discharged  munition 
workers  into  new  situations  is  the  nation's  obligation. 

The  utmost  use  of  the  Trades  Unions  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  readjustment  and  equally  the  brain  workers  at  the 
various  professional  associations. 

We  suggest  that  every  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
duplicate  of  his  discharge  notice  sent  one  month  before  the 
date  fixed  for  his  discharge  to  the  secretary  of  the  trade  union 
to  which  he   belongs   or  wishes   to   belong. 

The  government  must,  of  course,  avail  itself  of  the  public 
machinery  on  employment  that  it  has  created  and  can  receive 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 


Provision  should  be  made  for  the  re-education  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors; 
also  those  disabled  in  any  of  the  industries  essential  to  the 
war.  It  was  possible  for  us  in  the  past  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  scattered  throughout  our  country  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  disabled  by  ac- 
cidents, needlessly  forced  to  live  out  their  lives  in  miser- 
able parasitism. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  adopt  the  policy  of  pre- 
venting the   occurrence   of    unemployment. 

The  government  should  take  possession  through  either  na- 
tional or  state  action  of  all  waterways.  The  waters  should  be 
conserved  and  systematically  distributed  so  that  millions  of 
acres  of  arid  land  can  be  reclaimed.  The  opening  up  and 
access  to  land  by  cooperative  and  small  holdings  should  be 
made  practicable. 

We  should  declare  emphatically  against  any  continuance  of 
the  military  services  act  a  moment  longer  than  the  imperative 
requirements  of  the  war.  Individual  freedom  is  of  little  use 
without  complete  political  rights;  we,  therefore,  urge  the 
speedy  enfranchisement  of  all  soldiers  and  sailors  while  in 
the  service. 

Industry  should  not  be  controlled  by  a  jostling  crowd  of 
separate  and  private  employers  with  their  minds  bent,  not  on 
the  service  of  the  community,  but  by  the  very  law  of  their 
being,  only  on  the  utmost  profiteering.  We  should  look  to 
scientific  reorganization  of  the  nation's  industry,  not  deflected 
by  individual  profiteering;  on  the  basis  of  a  common  owner- 
ship  the   means   of   production. 

The  public  utilities  taken  over  by  the  government  as  a  war 
necessity  should  be  permanently  retained.  Other  public  utilities 
which  are  the  foundation  for  the  successful  reorganization  of 
industry  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  owner- 
ship. We  should  stand  for  the  national  ownership  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  railways  and  canals,  along  with  harbors, 
telegraphs  and  the  great  war  emergency  fleet  that  has  been 
built. 

When  peace  comes,  capital  will  be  needed  for  all  sorts  of 
social  enterprises,  and  the  resources  of  the  government  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  vastly  greater  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  Innumerable  private  fortunes  are  being  heaped  up  by 
those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  nation's  needs.  One- 
tenth  of  the  population  owns  nine-tenths  of  the  riches  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  position  demands  a  revolution  of  na- 
tional finance.  We  should  consider  how  we  are  to  discharge 
a  public  debt  reaching  in  the  billions. 

We  should  repudiate  all  proposals  for  a  protective  tariff,  in 
whatever  specious  guise  they  may  be  cloaked  as  the  device  for 
burdening  the  consumers  with  unnecessarily  enhanced  prices 
to  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  employer.  We  should  strenuously 
oppose  any  taxation  of  whatever  kind  which  would  increase  the 
price  of  food  or  of  any  necessity  of  life. 

We  should  look  to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  incomes  above 
the  necessary  cost  of  family  maintenance.  The  national  debt 
should  be  paid  off  by  direct  taxation  of  private  fortunes,  both 
during  life  and  after  death.  That  would  involve  the  raising 
of  the  present  low  minimum  on  income  taxes.  The  excess 
profit  tax  should  be  retained  in  an  appropriate  form. 

We  should  stand  essentially  for  democratic  cooperation,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  parasitic  strata  of  society  should  be 
eliminated  by  the  universal  obligation  to  work,  either  by  hand 
or  brain  at  work  socially  needed. 


from  the  new  Socialist  platform,  already 
reviewed  in  these  pages  [th°  Survey  for 
September  7,  p.  640],  various  labor 
bodies  have  drawn  up  such  programs. 
Thus,  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of 
Labor  at  a  convention  held  in  October, 
while  the  close  ending  of  the  war  was 
not  yet  visible,  adopted  a  long  resolution 
demanding,   among  other   things: 

The  taxation  of  land  values  as  a  means  to 
bring  idle  land  and  idle  labor  into  fruit- 
ful contact;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and 
swamp  lands,  their  retention  in  public  own- 
ership and  leasing  at  a  rental  not  exceeding 


5  per  cent  of  the  value  for  ten-year  periods; 
retention  and  extension  of  government  con- 
trol over  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  and  their  acquisition  at  their  true 
physical  value;  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  our  merchant  marine  on  tlii 
oceans,  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  and  the 
acquisition  and  extension  of  docking  facilities 
at  fair  valuations;  the  taking  over  by  the 
government  of  the  coal  mines  and  oil  wells, 
pipe  line9  and  refineries,  as  well  as  all  me- 
tallurgical mines  and  gas  wells  at  their  true 
physical  valuation ;  revocation  of  all  grants, 
patents  and  permits  to  private  corporations 
to  exploit  water  power  and  development  of 
these  sources  of  heat,  light  and  power  by  the 
government. 


Other  provisions  are  in  favor  of  road 
improvement  by  close  cooperation  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  especially 
at  times  of  industrial  depression;  exten- 
sive re-afforestation,  and  the  enactment 
of  a  stringent  law  compelling  the  plant- 
ing of  a  tree  for  every  one  removed. 

The  demands  on  the  state  government 
include  one  for  an  extension  of  home 
rule  for  municipalities  especially  with  a 
view  to  greatly  increased  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  serv- 
ices. A  standard  workday  of  eight 
hours,  further  to  be  reduced  when  nee- 
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The  curious  fluctuations  in  prices  shown  on  this  chart  are  due  to  the 
abnormally  high  points  reached  at  different  times  of  last  year  by  potatoes, 
flour,  corn  meal,  sugar  and  lard,  items  that  count  heavily  in  the  average  food 
budget.  The  drop  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  and  flour  in  the  winter  of  1917 
and  spring  of  1918  apparently  brought  down,  if  only  slightly  and  temporarily, 
the  consolidated  food  price  curve,  despite  the  advance  in  price  of  other  articles 


essary  to  minimize  unemployment,  is 
among  the  general  industrial  items  of 
the  program,  as  are  also  old-age  pensions, 
free  medical  service,  insurance  against 
sickness  and  injury,  and  a  somewhat 
vague  demand  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits during  the  reconstruction  period, 
equalling  50  per  cent  of  the  current 
wage-rate.  The  paragraph  dealing  with 
a  minimum  living  wage  is  so  interesting 
that  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

We  further  hold  that  every  adult  worker 
should  be  guaranteed  a  basic  wage  sufficient 
to  provide  all  requirements  for  a  full  devel- 
opment of  body,  mind  and  character,  and 
to  aid  in  promoting  such  a  just  condition 
we  demand  that  in  all  industries  a  demo- 
cratic board  of  adjustment  shall  be  created 
composed  equally  of  representatives  of 
workers  and  employers  to  (1)  establish  a 
standard  wage  based  upon  the  average  cost 
of  supporting  a  family  of  five  persons,  (2) 
to  guarantee  a  maximum  profit  of  6  per  cent, 
net  on  actual  capital  invested,  and  (3)  to 
automatically  divert  to  the  wage  fund  in 
such  industry  all  accumulative  and  surplus 
profits  occasioned  by  increasing  prices  or 
cheapening  the  production  of  commodities. 
Where  disagreements  arise  on  the  part  of 
either  party  represented  on  the  board  of  ad- 
justment an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  na- 
tional board  modeled  after  the  present  na- 
tional War  Labor  Board. 

An  equally  detailed  set  of  resolutions 
on  demobilization,  reconstruction  and 
after-the-war  problems  was  discussed 
at  the  annual  convention,  in  October,  of 
the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
men  known  as  "live  wires,"  with  Pa-il 
Scharrenberg  for  secretary.  The  reso- 
lutions include  a  demand  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  six-hour  work  day  within  one 
month  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
and,  acknowledging  the  inspiration  de- 
rived from  the  reconstruction  resolutions 
of  the  British  Labour  Party,  a  set  of 
postulates  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
Of    several    other    far-reaching    resolu- 


tions similarly  referred,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  one  endorsing  the 
economic  and  political  platform  of  the 
California  Union  of  Producers  and 
Consumers  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  in  the  Survey  for  November  2 
[p.  132]. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING 

THERE  has  been  quite  a  little  storm 
in  the  tea-cup  over  some  figures  put 
out  by  the  Food  Administration  concern- 
ing recent  changes  in  the  nation's  food 
bill.  According  to  these  figures  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  3^4  per  cent  in 
the  whole  nation's  expenditure  on  food 
at  wholesale  prices  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1918  as  compared  with  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1917. 

In  publishing  the  figures  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration says  that  the  increase  in 
cost  of  food  during  the  past  year  has 
been  greatly  overestimated,  too  much 
emphasis  being  laid  on  special  cases.  The 
estimates  of  the  national  food  bill  are 
arrived  at  by  obtaining  the  average 
wholesale  price  for  the  quarter  for  each 
separate  item  and  applying  it  to  the 
total  food  consumed  by  the  nation.  How 
this  consumption  was  arrived  at,  and 
how  the  price  for  prime  beef  was  aver- 
aged against  that  of  tripe,  however,  is 
not  mentioned. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  director 
of  the  statistical  laboratory  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  commenting  on  these 
figures,  says: 

These  published  figures  and  the  state- 
ments in  explanation  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration are  likely  to  be  misleading.  In 
fact,  they  have  proved  very  puzzling  to 
readers  who  have  a  feeling  that  3J4  per 
cent  does  not  cover  the  increases  in  the 
prices  of  food  products.  Besides,  this  state- 
ment does  not  seem   in   accord  with  the   of- 


ficial publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  wholesale  prices. 

The  Food  Administration  arrived  at  its 
total  cost  of  food  at  the  two  periods,  1917 
and  1918,  by  multiplying  quantity  "consumed 
by  the  nation"  by  the  wholesale  prices  at  each 
period  of  time.  These  two  products  showed 
a  difference  of  3^2  per  cent.  But  this  does 
not  show  changes  in  prices  of  a  given  amount 
of  food  consumed,  because  both  quantity  con- 
sumed and  prices  charged  are  variable  be- 
tween the  two  periods. 

A  great  campaign  to  save  meat  and  fats 
and  breadstuffs  was  conducted  by  the  Food 
Administration  with  skill  and  success,  and 
yet  their  own  figures  show  a  total  cost  of 
breadstuffs  in  the  second  period  9.3  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  earlier  period,  and, 
in  the  case  of  meat,  20.8  per  cent  greater, 
in  spite  of  the  saving  in  quantity  consumed. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  prices  of  a 
fixed  quantity  of  the  nation's  food  in  1917 
and  1918  must  have  increased  far  more  than 
3J^  per  cent.  This  is  the  thing  in  which 
families  who  face  the  problems  of  buying 
food  are  interested. 

Perhaps  the  Food  Administration  did  not 
mean  this  total  food  bill  to  reflect  the  true 
changes  in  the  prices  of  food  items,  and  yet 
they  said  in  their  official  statement  that  the 
"cost  of  rent,  clothing,  etc.,  has  advanced  sev- 
eral times  as  much  as  the  aggregate  increase 
in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs."  This  does  not 
mean  anything  unless  interpreted  in  terms 
of  price  changes. 

The  defense  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's figures,  that  they  were  given  mere- 
ly for  what  they  are  worth  without  in- 
tention to  reflect  upon  other  statistics 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  without  any  implied  infer- 
ences concerning  the  actual  increase  in 
retail  prices  paid  by  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, has  been  taken  up  by  a  number 
of  correspondents  in  the  newspapers,  the 
general  contention  being  that  no  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  in  these  days  by 
putting  out  figures  which,  even  if  they 
could  be  proved  correct,  would  hardly 
have  an  academic  interest  and  certainly 
no  bearing  on  the  everyday  experience 
of  the  people. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
its  comparison  of  wholesale  prices  for 
July,  1918,  with  those  of  July,  1917, 
finds  twice  the  increase  resulting  from 
the  Food  Administration's  calculations. 
But  a  comparison  of  wholesale  prices  is 
at  best  a  little  academic  and  apt  to  give 
a  very  uncertain  reflection  of  movements 
in  retail  prices — the  only  ones  of  practi- 
cal importance,  since  obviously  the  suf- 
ficiency or  insufficiency  of  incomes  de- 
pends upon  these.  Now,  retail  prices,  in 
the  same  year,  have,  according  to  the 
bureau,  advanced  by  15  per  cent.  These 
retail  prices  are  averages  of  price  lists 
obtained  from  retailers  in  fifty  cities, 
covering  the  entire  country.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  food 
for  the  one  month,  June  to  July,  1918. 
Compared  with  1913,  the  increase  of 
prices  averaged  67  per  cent. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  War- 
time Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living  is 
contained  in  a  research  report  of  the 
National   Industrial   Conference  Board, 
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(Boston,  paper  bound,  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.08),  just  published.  In  it 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  compared  with  and  ampli- 
fied by  the  results  of  private  investiga- 
tions. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  study  is 
an  analysis  of  budget  studies  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
United  States  Railroad  Wage  Commis- 
sion, the  Shipping  Board  and  various 
other  commissions  and  private  bodies 
throughout  the  country.  A  comparison 
of  the  findings  of  all  these  different  in- 
vestigations shows  a  retail  price  increase 
of  35  to  50  per  cent  between  the  spring 
of  1914  and  the  spring  of  1917  with  a 
much  more  rapid  rise  since  then,  amount- 
ing to  60  or  65  per  cent  between  June, 
1914,  and  June,  1918. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  returns  of 
charitable  organizations,  dealing  more 
exclusively  with  the  prices  of  articles 
that  go  into  bare  existence  budgets,  tend 
to  show  much  greater  price  increases 
than  the  studies  of  a  more  general  na- 
ture. 

The  report  also  goes  exhaustively  into 
the  price  changes  of  necessaries  other 
than  food.  Rent,  constituting  from  12 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  typical  wage-earn- 
er's annual  expenditure,  has  on  an  aver- 
age increased  by  17.65  per  cent  in  four 
years.  This,  however,  is  an  average  of 
widely  differing  returns;  rent  increases 
amounting  to  over  100  per  cent  have  oc- 
curred! The  effect  of  war  on  ordinary 
building  activity  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  communities  where  indus- 
trial conditions  have  remained  normal, 
rents  have  risen  from  5  to  15  per  cent 
between  1914  and  the  summer  of  1918. 

Space  does  not  permit  following  the 
report  into  its  detailed  estimates,  based 
on  a  considerable  number  of  returns 
from  different  cities,  of  the  price  ad- 
vances for  clothing,  fuel  and  other 
items,  except  to  say  that  some  of  them 
show  even  greater  increases  than  food. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that,  for  the 
great  majority  of  American  communities, 
the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
between  July,  1914,  and  June,  1918, 
lies  between  50  and  55  per  cent. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS   UNDER 
SERVICE  STARS 

NOBODY  knows  who  originated 
the  custom  of  Christmas  caroling, 
or  whether  indeed  it  does  noL  date  back 
to  the  time  when  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night  in  ancient  Galilee. 
But  it  has  remained  for  Detroit  and  the 
year  1918  to  give  it  a  reach  never  before 
attempted.  For  the  Christmas  song 
which  won  the  prize  this  year  is  not 
only  to  be  sung  through  all  the  streets 
of  Detroit — in  front  of  every  house  that 
has  hung  out  a  service  flag — by  the 
Children's  Aid  Christmas  Carolers, 
but  in  every  hut  and  cantonment  in  the 
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Both  the  words  and  music  of  this  Service   Flag  Carol   are  copyrighted 
the    Children's    Aid    Christmas    Carolers,    of    Detroit.       Permission    is 
granted,  however,   to  any  person  to  reprint  for  free  distribution  only. 


United  States  and  France  and  Germany 
and  Russia  and  Siberia  where  troops  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  found  on 
Christmas  Eve,  wherever  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  K.  of  C.  hold  meetings — and  in 
Bethlehem  itself.  Copies  of  the  gaily 
printed  little  booklet  containing  the 
words  and  music  have  been  furnished  to 
General  Allenby. 

The  music  and  the  words  of  the  first 
verse  are  given  on  this  page.  The  other 
verses  follow,  so  that  anyone  who  wishes 
may  have  it  by  merely  tearing  out  this 
sheet  of  the  Survey: 

He's  gone,  bgt  lives  in  mem'ry  still ; 

And  in  our  hearts  a  store 
Of  love  we'll  keep  for  him  and  his 

Till  he  comes  home  once  more. 
Of  love,  etc. 

Best  wishes  unto  him  we  send 
This  happy  Christmas  Day 

We  know  he'll  hear  the  echo  ring 
Although  he's  far  away. 

We  know,  etc. 


(If  the  star  on  the  service  flag  is  gold, 
sing  also  the  following:) 
God  bless  the  one  for  whom  this  star 

Shines  with  a  gleam  of  gold; 
And  grant  that  soon  the  gleam  of  peace 

Shall  o'er  the  world  unfold. 

And  grant,  eta 

Christmas  caroling  began  in  Detroit 
in  1916  when  twenty-five  groups  of 
children  sang  in  a  few  neighborhoods 
and  raised  $287  "to  help  neglected  and 
destitute  children  of  the  city"  who  were 
in  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety. The  next  year  a  special  organ- 
ization, the  Children's  Aid  Christmas 
Carolers,  was  formed,  with  the  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Vance  as  president  and 
George  R.  Bedinger  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  as  secretary.  That  year 
four  thousand  persons,  in  groups  of  ten 
or  twelve,  sang  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  seven  wherever  a  candle  was  put 
in  the  window.  They  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  district,  as  in  the  historic 
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waits  of  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston,  but 
traversed  in  all  no  less  than  200  miles 
of  streets,  and  their  collections  amounted 
to  $3,342.61. 

The  first  prize  this  year  was  awarded 
Marjory  L.  Cooley  and  first  honorable 
mention  to  the  Rev.  Clarence  M.  Burk- 
holder  of  Alpena,  Mich.  The  second 
honorable  mention  was  to  Emma  L. 
Jacobs,  whose  final  chorus  runs  thus: 

Ring  out,   ring  out,  ye  Christmas  bells 
Christ  reigns,  good  will  to  men; 
Ten  thousand  golden  stars  light  up 
The  way  to  peace  again. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  note  that 
the  Detroit  Children's  Aid  Society  com- 
prises not  only  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  but  also 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless  which  was 
established  in  1862  for  the  orphans  of 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
TASK— FOOD 

IF  the  campaign  for  food  conservation 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  has  been  based  only  on  the  need  to 
win  the  war,  then  we  shall  have  to  start 
all  over  again  from  the  beginning  ex- 
plaining why  further  economy  is  neces- 
sary; if  it  was  based  on  sympathy  for 
the  needs  of  our  smaller  Allies  and  for 
the  civilian  populations  of  the  neutral 
countries  as  well,  no  fresh  argumenta- 
tion will  be  required. 

What  a  nation  can  do  by  voluntary 
self-denial  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  sugar. 
It  was  this  and  not  the  slight  rise  in 
price  to  which  we  owe  a  reduction  by 
nearly  one-fifth  in  the  amount  consumed 
during  the  four  months  July  to  October, 
1918,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  last  year.  It  was  voluntary 
action  by  which  we  saved  24  pounds 
of  flour  per  person  this  year  compared 
with  last.  These  amounts  may  not 
seem  large,  but  they  enabled  Mr. 
Hoover  to  carry  through  his  program. 

The  cause  for  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  continue  our  abstinence, 
or  rather  to  intensify  it  in  the  matter  of 
sugar,  meats  and  fats,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Mr.  Hoover,  fearing  no 
doubt  a  popular  outcry  at  continued 
high  prices  and  the  necessity  for  hard 
living  over  here  now  that  peace  has  been 
restored,  states  explicitly  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  supplies  from  which  this  results 
is  not  due  to  the  relief  of  Germany. 
"Her  food  question,"  he  says,  "for  us 
is  merely  a  question  of  lifting  the 
blockade  so  that  they  can  get  food  for 
themselves."  The  State  Department,  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  properly  reiterates 
the  decision  come  to  by  the  Allied  War 
Council,  "that  everything  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  circumstances  will  be  done 
tot  supply  them  [the  peoples  of  the 
Central  empires]  with  food  and  relieve 
the  distressing  want  that  is  in  so  many 


places  threatening  their  very  lives;  and 
that  steps  are  to  be  taken  immediately 
to  organize  these  efforts  at  relief  in  the 
same  systematic  manner  that  they  were 
organized   in  the  case  of  Belgium." 

And,  indeed,  the  two  propositions 
come  to  the  same  thing.  The  American 
people  need  not  be  hoodwinked  into  ac- 
ceptance of  their  responsibility  for  the 
lives  of  the  civilian  millions  of  ,the 
enemy  countries.  Neither  was  there 
need  for  the  signals  of  distress  hoisted 
in  Berlin,  so  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
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cerned.  The  appeal  of  the  organized 
German  women,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son and  to  Jane  Addams,  however, 
derives  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  here,  as  their  first  act  in  foreign 
relationships,  the  enfranchised  women  of 
the  German  republic  address  them- 
selves to  the  enfranchised  women  of 
America  on  a  subject  that  lies  close  to 
the  heart  of  every  woman — the  question 
of  food  for  her  children. 

"We  are  all  free  voters  of  a  free 
republic  now,"  Anita  Augsburg  says  in 
her  message  to  Miss  Addams.  Dr. 
Augsburg  is  leader  of  the  radical  branch 
of  the  suffrage  movement.  The  two 
signers  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
are  Dr.  Gertrude  Baeumer,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Germany,  the  largest  women's  organ- 
ization of  that  country,  and  Alice  Salo- 
mon, corresponding  secretary  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women  of 
which  Lady  Aberdeen  is  the  president. 
All  three  are  well  known  to  American 
suffragists  since  for  many  years  they 
have  taken  part  in  international  con- 
ferences. 

What  steps,  exactly,  will  be  necessary 
or  possible  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food  not  only  for  the  Allies  them- 
selves and  for  the  populations  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  but  also  for  the  small 
nations  that  have  largely  been  inacces- 


sible during  the  war  and  now  look  to 
us  for  relief,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say. 
Mr.  Hoover  has,  however,  already  fore- 
shadowed a  tight  grip  of  the  Allied 
powers  on  all  shipping  facilities  and  an 
even  closer  international  control  of  all 
sources  of  supply  to  ensure  a  distribution 
in  accordance  with  the  severity  of  the 
need  for  different  materials  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  Already  he  has  drawn 
up  a  "world's  balance  sheet"  of  supplies 
available  until  next  year's  harvest.  This 
will  be  modified  by  a  more  complete 
survey  of  each  country's  needs  within  the 
next  month  or  two. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  the  War 
Department  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion have  sanctioned  arrangements 
whereby  the  stricken  populations  of  the 
battle  area  and  other  sections  especially 
affected  by  the  armistice  and  the  collapse 
of  imperial  Germany  will  be  immediate- 
ly supplied  from  the  military  stores  in 
France.  Similar  action  is  also  taken  by 
Great  Britain.  With  the  cessation  of 
troop  transportation  to  Europe,  it  will 
be  possible  rapidly  to  replenish  these 
stores.  The  guaranteed  price  for  wheat 
this  summer  which  has  raised  the  price 
of  our  bread,  has  been  fully  justified 
in  its  effect  on  wheat  production — so 
much  so  that  in  spite  of  our  new  respon- 
sibilities in  the  world,  we  can  safely  in- 
crease our  flour  rations  at  home. 

The  most  severe  of  food  problems  at 
present  is  the  shortage  of  dairy  produce 
the  world  over.  In  this  country,  milk 
is  so  short  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  had  to  prohibit  all  exportation  of 
milk  products — in  spite  of  this,  the  price 
last  week  has  again  gone  up  in  some  of 
our  big  cities.  In  Germany  the  last 
gamble  of  the  late  Junker  government 
included,  apparently,  a  wholesale  sacri- 
fice of  dairy  herds  to  secure  meat  for 
immediate  use.  And,  of  course,  in  the 
occupied  territories,  practically  all  meat 
animals  have  long  disappeared. 

The  one  relieving  feature  of  the 
present  situation  is  the  release  of  tonnage 
which  will  make  possible  a  rapid  trans- 
portation of  distant  supplies  to  where 
they  are  most  urgently  needed.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  remaining  food 
shortage  is  extremely  serious,  and  the 
English  food  administrator,  J.  R.  Clynes, 
for  instance,  believes  that  complete  Al- 
lied food  control  must  be  continued  for 
many  months  and  must  be  extended  to 
take  on  an  international  scope;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  demands,  for  his  own 
country,  indefinite  continuation  of  gov- 
ernment control  over  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life.  If  similar  action  is  taken 
here  and  by  the  other  large  powers,  he 
believes  that  "prices  can  be  brought  to  an 
equitable  basis  and  all  profiteering  in 
food  necessary  to  maintain  human  exist- 
ence be  eliminated."  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  main  platforms  on  which  his 
party,  the  Labour  Party,  is  entering  the 
forthcoming  election. 
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MRS.    SAGE'S    GIFTS    TO 
CHARITY 

THE  will  of  Margaret  Olivia  Sage, 
offered  for  probate  last  week, 
makes  final  disposition  of  the  fortune  of 
Russell  Sage.  With  the  $8,000,000  left 
to  her  brother  and  various  other  amounts 
now  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sage's 
death,  the  total  gifts  to  individuals  come 
to  something  over  $10,000,000;  the  bal- 
ance, out  of  an  estate  of  some  $85,000,- 
000,  goes  to  social,  educational  and  re- 
ligious agencies. 

The  will  makes  specific  legacies  to  an 
amount  of  $1,840,000.  The  residuary 
estate  is  divided  into  fifty-two  equal 
parts,  each  part  having  a  value  conser- 
vatively estimated  at  $500,000.  The 
beneficiaries  and  the  number  of  parts 
given  to  each  follow: 

Russell   Sage  Foundation 7 

Troy  Female  Seminary 2 

Woman's  Hospital  in  the  State  of  New 
York 2 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  (Woman's  Executive  Com- 
mittee)       2 

Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church 2 

New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  So- 
ciety       2 

American  Bible  Society V/i 

New  York  Bible  Society Y2 

Children's  Aid  Society 2 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York   2 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  Dis- 
abled Ministers  and  the  W'dows  ano< 
Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers 1 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 2 

American  Museum  of  Natural   History.   2 

New  York  Botanical   Garden 

New  York  Zoological  Society 

New  York  Public  Library 

Troy  Polytechnic  Institute 

Union  College,  Schenectady 

Syracuse  University    

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

New   York   University 

Yale  University  

Amherst  College    

Williams   College    

Dartmouth  College 

Princeton  University 

Barnard  College    

Bryn    Mawr    College 

Vassar   College    

Smith   College    

Wellesley    College    

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute     

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children     

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of 
New  York   

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

Hampton    Institute    

The  specific  legacies  are  to  the  follow- 
ing institutions,  some  of  which  have  had 
advances  during  Mrs.  Sage's  lifetime, 
which  are  to  be  counted  a  part  of  the 
legacy : 

Troy   Female    Seminary $50,000 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  Re- 
spectable, Aged,  Indigent  Females 
in  the  City  of  New  York 125,000 

Woman's    Hospital    in    the    State    of 

New   York    50,000 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian    Church     of     the     United 


States  of  America  (Woman's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions)        25,000 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church 25,000 

New    York    City    Mission    and   Tract 

Society    (Woman's   Board) 20,000 

New    York    Female    Auxiliary    Bible 

Society     10,000 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  City  of 

New   York    10,000 

Charity    Organization    Society   of   the 

City  of  New  York 20,000 

First    Presbyterian    Church    of    Syra- 
cuse        10,000 

First    Presbyterian     Church    of     Sag 

Harbor,   L.   1 10,000 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half  Orphan 
and   Destitute  Children  in  the  City 

of  New  York 25,000 

New    York    Institution    tor    the    Deaf 

and   Dumb    25,000 

Home  for  the  Friendless 100,000 

New    York    Exchange    for    Woman's 

Work   25,000 

Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alliance.   25,000 
Ladies'   Christian   Union   of  the   City 

of  New   York 10C.000 

Working  Women's  Protective  Union.    10,000 
Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Can- 
cer       25,000 

Salvation   Army    25,000 

Park  College   100,000 

Idaho   Industrial   Institute 200,000 

Old  Ladies'  Home  at  Syracuse 25,000 

Northfield    Schools    (Northfield   Semi- 
nary and  Mt.  Hermon  Boys'  School)  100,000 

Middlebury    College    100,000 

Rutgers   College    100,000 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York.  100,000 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York.  100,000 

Mt.    Sinai    Hospital 100,000 

Syracuse  University  100,000 

Hampton   Institute    100,000 

NEW    OUTBURSTS    AGAINST 
THE   JEWS 

JEWISH  organizations  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  week  have 
heard  by  cable  from  Copenhagen  alarm- 
ing rumors  of  a  series  of  new  pogroms 
in  eastern  Europe,  exceeding  in  horror, 
it  is  said,  those  of  1905.  In  Rumania, 
the  minister  of  education  is  said  to  have 
recommended  cruel  practices  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Jews  to  emigrate. 
The  motive  here  would  seem  to  be 
famine.  Under  the  peculiar  law  of 
Rumania,  Jews,  even  when  they  have 
lived  in  the  country  for  generations,  are 
"foreigners"  and  regarded  as  such  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people. 

In  Poland,  the  Jews  are  accused  of 
complicity  in  movements  subversive  of 
the  public  order.  General  Vitaldorski, 
chief  commander  of  the  Polish  forces, 
early  in  October  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  the  Jews  as  Bolshevists  and 
demanding  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
havior. Whether  any  such  step  has 
been  taken,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
Jews  are  attacked  and  their  stores  plun- 
dered. 

Julian  W.  Mack,  president  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  and 
Louis  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
man  Jewish  Committee,  have  appealed 
to  the  American  and  Allied  governments 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  move- 
ment. 


MUSHROOM  DAY  NURSERIES 
CHECKED 

UNTIL  early  in  1918  Cleveland  had 
no  law  regulating  day  nurseries. 
In  peace  times  the  well-equipped  and 
supervised  nurseries  of  the  Day  Nursery 
Association  met  the  need  for  children's 
daytime  care,  refusing  to  accept  children 
of  mothers  who  should  remain  at  home 
to  care  for  their  families.  However, 
with  the  speeding  up  of  war  industries 
and  the  removal  of  man-power,  women 
tempted  by  high  wages  and  the  novelty 
of  factory  work  were  leaving  their  chil- 
dren on  the  streets  or  with  some  woman 
in  the  vicinity  who  was  conducting  a  so- 
called  "home  nursery." 

The  situation  in  most  of  these  was 
found  to  be  most  undesirable.  One 
woman  occupying  four  dark,  poorly  ven- 
tilated rooms  was  crowding  into  them 
thirty  or  forty  children  each  day ;  another 
was  caring  for  twelve  children  in  equally 
bad  surroundings ;  a  third,  with  less  than 
one-tenth  vision,  was  receiving  fourteen 
children  in  her  two  rooms;  and  a  fourth 
was  caring  for  eight  children  whom  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  shutting  behind  two 
locked  doors  on  the  second  floor  while 
she  did  her  marketing.  In  all  these  places 
the  food  was  sent  in  by  the  mothers  and 
was  served  cold.  Bologna  and  cold  fried 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  pie,  doughnuts,  ba- 
nanas, bread  and  coffee  were  favorite 
items  on  the  bill  of  fare.  A  survey  by 
the  Day  Nursery  Association  brought  to 
light  over  thirty  such  mushroom  nur- 
series. 

The  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
called  a  meeting  of  interested  organiza- 
tions, and  a  standing  committee  was 
founded  to  draw  up  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  would 
insure  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  children  in  all  nurseries.  The  laws 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  served  as 
models.  The  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  City  Council  and  took  effect  Octo- 
ber 18. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  any  place 
giving  care  at  one  time  to  three  or  more 
children  not  of  common  parentage,  for 
more  than  four  or  less  than  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours,  shall  be  called  a  day 
nursery.  No  child  under  six  months  or 
over  fourteen  years  shall  be  received  ex- 
cept by  special  recommendation  of  the 
doctor  in  charge.  To  guard  against  over- 
crowding, 300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
each  child  is  required.  To  insure  light 
and  air,  window  space  must  equal  one- 
eighth  of  the  floor  space  and  all  windows 
must  open  on  a  street  or  court  at  least  ten 
feet  in  width.  No  rooms  used  for  day 
nursery  purposes  may  be  below  the  street 
level,  and  each  must  have  an  isolation- 
room  and  a  suitable  playground.  There 
must  be  sanitary  toilet  facilities  with  sep- 
arate toilets  for  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age,  and  the  use  of  common  toilet  arti- 
cles is  forbidden.  All  children  must  have 
a  medical  examination  before  admission. 
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No  food  may  be  given  which  is  not  upon 
a  prescribed  list,  and  proper  care  must 
be  given  to  food  containers  and  cooling 
facilities.  The  inspection  of  the  prem- 
ises of  all  applicants  for  a  license  and  the 
issuance  of  the  license  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Day  Nursery 
Association. 

Henceforth,  the  task  will  be  not  only 
the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  but 
that  more  fundamental  thing  of  main- 
taining the  home  life  of  the  nation, 
writes  Dorothy  Worthington,  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  who  fur- 
nishes the  Survey  this  review  of  the 
situation.  The  substitution  of  woman- 
power  for  man-power  has  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
situation  by  those  responsible  for  securing 
the  finished  product  or  labor  to  create  it. 
Socially  minded  factory-owners  and  em- 
ployment managers  are  realizing  that 
they  but  defeat  the  ultimate  ends  of 
democracy  if  they  give  women  work  to 
the  detriment  of  their  families.  Other 
factory  managers  have  declared  that  they 
have  no  interest  as  to  whether  their  em- 
ployes are  sick  or  well,  single  or  mothers 
of  families.  Certain  other  factories  had 
inaugurated  nurseries  in  their  plants. 
These  were  without  adequate  supervision 
and  equipment  for  play  space. 

If  in  spite  of  the  new  safeguards  moth- 
ers of  children  insist  upon  working,  under 
the  Cleveland  ordinance  the  care  of  their 
children  will  be  closely  supervised.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  day-boarding  of 
children  in  private  homes  be  tried  with 
fifty  cents  a  day  the  price  of  care.  Half 
of  this  amount  will  pay  for  a  pint  of 
milk  and  the  midday  meal,  the  balance 
partially  compensating  the  matron  for 
her  care.  For  mothers  of  families  with- 
out a  breadwinner,  the  regular  day  nur- 
series will  provide  care,  as  before,  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

WOMAN    IN    INDUSTRY 
SERVICE  ON  GUARD 

ON  November  16  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
director  of  the  federal  Woman  in 
Industry  Service,  informed  the  Niagara 
Falls  Manufacturers'  Association  that 
"it  will  be  impossible  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  any  steps  which  would 
enable  any  plant  in  Niagara  Falls  or 
elsewhere  in  New  York  state  to  employ 
women  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.  even  for  a  temporary  period." 

Last  summer  an  investigation  of  the 
chemical  plants  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
made  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  following  a  request  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  to  be  al- 
lowed to  employ  women  in  the  chemical 
plants  and  especially  to  modify  the  state 
labor  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  night  shifts  and  at 
heavy  tasks. 

In  her  letter  to  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation, Miss  Van  Kleeck  states  she  is 
against   the    employment   of   women    at 


any  time  in  the  Niagara  Falls  plants  be- 
cause the  reports  of  the  investigation 
show  that  proper  safeguards  against  oc- 
cupational diseases  are  not  maintained ; 
women  admitted  to  work  would  be  ex- 
posed to  risks  easily  removable  by 
methods  demonstrated  to  be  practicable. 
"Therefore,"  continues  the  letter,  "in  a 
number  of  the  plants  at  Niagara  Falls, 
even  though  the  occupation  in  itself 
might  be  appropriate  for  women,  the  em- 
ployment of  women  would  not  be  recom- 
mended until  the  conditions  of  work 
were  made  as  safe  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them." 

Only  an  emergency  due  to  the  war 
would  have  justified  exposing  women  to 
such  hazards,  Miss  Van  Kleeck  holds, 
and  the  situation  has  changed  so  that  we 
are  not  now  faced  with  that  necessity. 

ILLINOIS   TO    HAVE   33    NEW 
SANATORIA 

OF  the  102  counties  in  Illinois,  thir- 
ty-three voted  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tive November  5  on  the  proposal  to 
levy  a  tax  of  three  mills  or  less  for  the 
construction  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and 


the  establishment  of  nursing,  clinic  and 
dispensary  service  in  each  county.  With 
the  seven  established  by  the  election  of 
1916,  the  state  now  has  forty  such  in- 
stitutions, open  to  all  just  as  the  public 
schools  are  open. 

The  total  majority  for  the  hospitals 
in  the  thirty-three  counties  was  101,209, 
or  nearly  double  the  majority  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  United  States  sen- 
ator in  the  whole  state  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three  measures 
on  the  "little  ballot" — for  a  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  for  issuing  bonds 
for  good  roads  and  for  amendments  to 
the  state  banking  laws  [see  the  Survey 
for  November  16,  p.  199.]  In  nine 
counties,  the  sanatorium  measure  led  the 
entire  ticket.  The  men's  vote  was 
125,696  yes,  38,766  no  with  a  favorable 
majority  of  86,930;  the  women's,  15,727 
yes,  1,447  no,  14,279  majority. 

Publicity  and  in  fact  all  campaigning 
for  the  measure  was  postponed  until  the 
close  of  the  Liberty  loan  campaign  on 
October  19,  but  was  pushed  effectively 
thereafter  by  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  various  cooperating 
bodies. 
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The  Arbitral  Determination  of  Railroad 
Wages 

By   J.    Noble    Stockett.     Houghton    Mifflin 

Co.     198  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.60. 

History  has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years  in  both  railroad  arbitration  and  in 
the  control  and  fixing  of  railroad  wages.  It 
is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  a  period 
slightly  longer  than  this  should  have  elapsed 
between  the  writing  and  the  publication  of 
this  book,  a  delay  doubtless  accounted  for 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  author  a  few 
months  after  his  essay  had  received  one  of 
the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  economic 
prizes.  Nevertheless,  as  a  scholarly  analy- 
sis of  methods  employed  in  wage  arbitra- 
tions, it  furnishes  a  valuable  theoretical,  as 
well  as  historical,  background  for  under- 
standing the  wage  problems  of  the  present 
day. 

The  fundamental  contention  of  the  author 
is  that  arbitration  of  wage  questions  has 
been  unsatisfactory  in  the  past  because  of 
its  continual  resort  to  compromise;  that  com- 
promise has  been  necessary  because  there 
has  been  no  accepted  principle  of  wage  fix- 
ing; and  that  hence  to  make  arbitration  ef- 
fective a  satisfactory  theory  of  wages  must 
be  worked  out.  It  is  to  this  task,  as  applied 
to  railroad  wages,  that  he  addresses  himself, 
drawing  on  the  experience  in  this  country 
with  the  Erdmtfnn  and  Newlands  acts  and 
in  Canada  with  the  industrial  disputes  inves- 
tigation act.  The  four  cornerstones  which, 
in  his  opinion,  must  underlie  any  determi- 
nation of  railroad  wages   are  the  principles 


of  standardization,  of  a  living  wage,  of  rec- 
ognition of  increased  cost  of  living,  and  of 
increased  productive  efficiency.  It  is  a  book 
of  interest  to  specialists  in  questions  of  wage- 
fixing,  and  succeeds  in  making  a  definite  con- 
tribution toward  clarifying  this  much  mooted 
problem. 

Henriette  R.  Walter. 

The  Economics  of  Progress 

By  J.  M.  Robertson.  E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co. 
298  pp.  Price  $5;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $5.15. 

This  latest  book  from  one  of  modern 
England's  keenest  critical  minds  and  ra- 
tionalists adds  one  more  item  to  our  debt  of 
gratitude.  From  many  standpoints  the  so- 
cial worker  will  profit  by  a  thorough  study 
of  these  lectures.  While  nominally  a  study 
of  economics,  the  book  is  fertile  in  sugges- 
tions as  to  social  policy.  It  is  in  the  first 
place  a  criticism  of  the  loose  statements 
which  branded  many  of  the  early  English 
economists  as  sodden  in  laissez  {aire.  Rob- 
ertson denies  that  classic  economics  contem- 
plated an  absolute  "economic  man"  or  an 
"economics  of  piracy." 

The  burden  of  the  book,  however,  is  an 
analysis  of  what  must  be  done  to  insure  so- 
cial progress  henceforward.  The  chief 
means  to  this  end  are  held  to  be  an  increase 
in  economic  productivity,  improvement  in 
education,  free  trade,  limitation  of  size  of 
families  and  perhaps  eventually  a  nationali- 
zation of  land  and  other  agencies  of  pro- 
duction.     While    not    discounting    the    im- 
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portance  of  better  distribution,  the  author 
repeatedly  stresses  the  need  for  increased 
production,  to  which  a  new  cultural  as 
well  as  trade  education  are  of  basic  im- 
portance. He  insists  that  youth  should  ac- 
quire an  education  rather  than  a  trade; 
therefore,  child  labor  must  be  restricted, 
and  half-time  abolished  in  order  to  secure  a 
longer  educational  period.  Certain  curri- 
culum revisions  and  particulaily  better  sala- 
ries for  teachers  are  fundamental  also  to 
the  new  national   education. 

As  other  elements  in  the  program  for  in- 
creasing productivity  must  be  reckoned  the 
overcoming  of  unemployment,  the  expansion 
of  the  system  of  old  age  pensions  and  a 
higher  level  of  consumption,  as  against  the 
current  doctrine  of  painful  thrift.  Here  the 
author  reverts  to  his  earlier  book  on  The 
Fallacy  of  Saving.  Incidentally,  he  criti- 
cizes syndicalism  as  a  method  of  industrial 
organization.  Progress  also  will  be  fur- 
thered by  taxing  lazy  land  and  by  a  con- 
scription of  capital  through  a  capital  tax. 
To  radicals  bent  on  making  an  end  of  capi- 
talism, he  replies  that  a  moderate  tax  on 
capital  is  a  much  more  scientific  way  of 
making  a  beginning  of  an  end  of  capitalism 
than  any  plan  of  class  war  or  confiscation. 
While  anticipating  the  ultimate  nationali- 
zation of  land,  mines,  etc.,  the  author  does 
not  look  with  favor  upon  the  system  of 
small  holdings  as  an  economically  sound 
half-way  station.  Radical  land  or  tax  re- 
formers would  do  well  to  heed  his  suggestion 
that  there  are  two  schools  of  error,  "the 
dupes  of  hope  and  the  dupes  of  hate." 

Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
are  the  lectures  on  The  Economics  of  Popu- 
lation. The  argument  supports  Malthus' 
analysis  as  correct,  but  brands  his  solution 
of  the  population  problem  as  hopelessly 
wrong.  As  a  rational  eugenist,  Robertson 
argues  that  population  for  population's  sake 
is  brutality;  that  military  superiority  rests 
with  the  nations  having  a  low  birth-rate; 
and  concludes  in  favor  of  early  marriage 
and  small  families.  The  author's  reply  to 
the  race  suicidists  delights  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  sick  of  the  blatant  fallacies  paraded 
by  Roosevelt  and  certain  clericals.  Says  Mr. 
Robertson:  "The  prescription  to  prudent  peo- 
ple to  behave  imprudently  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  race  is  really  so  inhuman 
that  only  utter  levity  or  bad  perversion  of 
judgment  could  secure  it  currency." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  forthcoming 
peace  settlements,  the  author's  argument 
(and  recall  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
present  English  cabinet)  against  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Germany  after  the  war  at- 
tains striking  significance.  Not  that  he 
sentimentalizes  over  Germany,  for,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  feels  that  no  punishment  is 
ethically  too  severe  for  the  case  in  hand;  but 
he  holds  that  the  policy  of  deliberately  re- 
pressing Germany  after  the  war  is  bad  econ- 
omics. In  fact  it  is  deliberately  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussian,  since  it  is  a 
typically  German  conception  of  economics. 
The  war-after-the-war  is  just  war  con- 
tinued, so  waste,  no  gain,  and  after  all  no 
security.  "The  game  of  economic  revenge 
is  not  worth  the  candle." 

Altogether,  then,  this  is  a  real  contribution 
to  sociology  from  one  who  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  American  sociologists.  It  is  also  a  con- 
tribution to  the  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
human  progress  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 


author's  definition  of  progress  as  "rise  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  pleasurable  life" 
might  strike  some  sensitive  souls  as  rank 
hedonism. 

Arthur  J.  Todd. 

The    Heart  of   Alsace 

By  Benjamin  Vallotton.     Dodd,  Mead  and 

Co.     311  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.60. 

A  Swiss  tutor  comes  to  a  village  in  Al- 
sace in  1907  and  stays  two  years  as  in- 
structor in  a  family  who  keep  all  the  French 
ways  permitted  and  look  forward  to  the 
day  of  release  from  Germany. 

The  book  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
conversations  between  his  pupils,  the  people 
in  the  house  where  he  lives,  and  the  peo- 
ple he  meets  in  the  village,  with  just  enough 
description  of  the  narrow  valley  to  form  a 
background.  The  boys  are  sent  to  finish 
their  education  in  France  to  escape  military 
service   and   are   away  when  war  comes. 

The  author  spent  twelve  years  in  Alsace 
and,  in  a  somewhat  disconnected  way,  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  German  officialdom  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  met  by  the  people. 
"Heroics  twice  a  year,"  one  of  the  characters 
says,  referring  to  the  secret  celebrations  of 
those  who  still  consider  themselves  French, 
"the  rest  of  the  time  one  turns  the  handle, 
holds  one's  tongue,  and  carries  on  in  the 
greyness."  E.  E.  W. 

Hygiene  of  the  Eye 

By  William  Campbell  Posey,  A.B.,  M.D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  344  pp.  120  il- 
lustrations. Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $4.20. 

This  new  book  on  the  eye,  while  primarily 
intended  for  physicians,  is  of  interest  and 
value  also  to  the  layman,  for,  as  the  author 
well  says  in  the  preface,  "sight  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  special  senses,  and  its 
conservation  a  very  important  part  in  special 
as  well   as  in  general   education." 

The  chapters  which  will  particularly  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public  are  those  on  School 
Life;  also  Some  Hints  Regarding  Eyes  in 
General,  Artificial  Lighting,  Wounds  and  In- 
juries of  the  Eye,  Especially  of  Industrial 
Workers,  as  well  as  the  Means  of  Prevent- 
ing Them.  Likewise  of  interest  is  a  chapter 
entitled  The  Blind;  Blindness  from  an 
Economic  and  Social  Point  of  View;  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  con- 
tributed by  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  and  the  last  chapter,  by  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, on  The  Popular  Movement  for  Con- 
servation of  Vision. 

The  chapter  on  The  Education  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind  is  of  timely  interest 
because  of  the  large  number  of  blinded  sol- 
diers returning  from  the  war  whose  re- 
habilitation is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  federal  government.  Among 
the  trades  which  may  be  taught  to  the  blind, 
the  author  mentions  clay-modeling  and  draw- 
ing, paper-folding  and  cutting,  leather-sew- 
ing and  reed  basket-making.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  list  of  the  arts  and  crafts  suitable 
for  the  blind  in  the  experience  of  the  French, 
the  English  and  the  Canadian  reconstruction 
hospitals,  is  much  greater  than  that  men- 
tioned by  the  author. 

G.  M.  P. 


How  to  Prevent  Sickness 

By  G.  L.  Howe.     Harper  &  Brothers.     203 

pp.     Price  $1.25;   by  mail   of  the  Swrvey 

$1.37. 

This  is  a  most  timely  and  useful  book  by 
an  industrial  physician  of  wide  experience. 
Its  basic  idea  is  "to  give  certain  proven  facts 
of  the  theories  which,  if  made  use  of,  will 
enable  one  to  really  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
disease.  All  disease  is  not  preventable  but 
so  much  of  it  is  that  it  means  comfort  and 
money  saved  if  we  will  take  advantage  of 
what  is  known  about  this  important  subject 
of  sickness  prevention." 

The  book,  which  consists  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pages,  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
first  part  treats  of  communicable  diseases  and 
is  largely  devoted  to  personal  hygiene  and 
methods  of  prevention ;  the  second  treats  of 
the  resisting  power  of  the  body  and  of  the 
use  of  anti-toxins  and  vaccines;  special  pre- 
ventive measures  for  certain  diseases  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  devoted  respectively  to  chronic 
diseases  of  adult  life  and  to  the  prevention  of 
non-communicable  diseases  like  cancer,  obe- 
sity, diabetes,  etc. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  simple  and 
readable  language.  The  counsel  of  the  au- 
thor is  sane,  moderate  and  wise.  Not  the 
least  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  appropriate 
illustrations  of  the  text. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author,  ex- 
perienced as  he  is  in  industrial  medicine  and 
hygiene,  failed  to  devote  any  part  of  the  book 
to  these  subjects  or  to  incorporate  in  the 
book  advice  as  to  the  prevention  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  promotion  of  industrial 
hygiene. 

G.  M.  P. 
Economic  Addresses 

By  William  Watts  Folwell.     University  of 

Minnesota.     99   pp.     Price   $.50;    by   mail 

of  the  Survey  $.53. 

Economic  conditions  have  changed  marked- 
ly in  the  last  twenty  years.  Especially  since 
1914,  when  time  has  been  measured  in  heart- 
beats and  in  drops  of  blood  rather  than  in 
years,  have  we  experienced  revolutionary 
changes.  Of  what  present  value,  then,  is  a 
collection  of  economic  addresses  given  at 
various  dates  from  1892  to  1905?  The  ques- 
tion is  a  fair  one,  but  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  addresses  themselves.  They 
are  valuable  because  they  treat  of  subjects 
that  are  vital  today.  To  the  original  ad- 
dresses the  author  has  added  brief  comments 
in  the  light  of  recent  events.  Written  in  an 
interesting  style  for  a  popular  audience,  they 
discuss  the  ethics  of  business,  trusts,  the  single 
tax,  socialism  true  and  false,  and  the  new 
economics. 

To  sum  up  the  author's  theses:  although 
monopoly  conditions  are  increasing  in  scope, 
governments  are  unable  to  fix  prices.  Prices 
can  only  be  fixed  in  the  open  market,  and 
this  must  be  restored.  This  is  the  most  re- 
cent and  the  most  reactionary  of  the  ad- 
dresses. 

The  nature  and  history  of  trusts  is  treated 
adequately.  The  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  economic  facts  by  the  government  is 
urged.  The  single  tax  is  attacked  vigorously 
and  somewhat  unfairly.  Probably  this  is 
because  the  address  was  delivered  to  a  stu- 
dent audience  a  few  days  after  Henry  George 
had  addressed  them.  Socialism,  in  so  far  as 
it  demands  the  readjustment  of  the  insti- 
tution of  property  to  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety,   is    approved.      But   "false"    socialism, 
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demanding  the  common  ownership  of  all 
capital,  is  decried,  and  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  is  wholeheartedly  upheld. 

The  best  address  is  on  "the  new  econom- 
ics." Laissez  faire  is  dead.  A  study  of 
consumption  rather  than  production  is  the 
need  of  the  future.  Social  and  economic 
statistical  research  organizations  are  neces- 
sary. With  the  growing  importance  of 
economic  issues,  we  need  a  "public  economy." 

One  need  not  agree  with  the  conclusions 
or  altogether  approve  of  the  author's  argu- 
mentative tactics  to  hope  that  this  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  will  be  wide- 
ly read   by  the  general   public. 

Sedley  H.  Phinney. 

The  Interpreter. 

By  Washington  Gladden.  Pilgrim  Press. 
268  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

These  last  messages  from  Dr.  Gladden's 
pulpit  were  sent  to  the  printer  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  and  are  published  a  few 
weeks  after  it  occurred.  Prefatory  to  them 
he  wrote:  "I  have  never  underestimated  my 
function  as  a  preacher.  There  is  no  higher 
function.  The  greatest  among  us  have  been 
preachers.  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  from 
first  to  last,  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  won  his  power  as  a 
preacher.  The  greatest  preacher  of  this 
century  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  would  like 
to  be  counted  worthy  to  be  of  their  com- 
pany." 

Though  selected  perhaps  for  their  timeli- 
ness, these  sermons  fairly  register  the  high 
average  of  his  preaching.  And  this  high 
average  accounts  for  the  fact  that  at  eighty 
years  of  age  he  was  still  preaching  to  a 
congregation,  largely  composed  of  men,  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  them  under  middle 
life.  The  freshness,  breadth  and  present 
day  relevancy  of  these  brief,  pointed  dis- 
courses demonstrate  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  his  thinking  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life,  which  was  devoted  to  scholarly  study, 
alert  observation  and  wonderfully  varied 
service  rendered  both  to  the  persons  who 
heard  and  read  what  he  said  and  wrote,  and 
to  the  public  which  he  served  with  equal 
zeal  and  efficiency.  His  sense  of  perspective 
and  proportion,  his  fearless  following  of  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  steadied  and  tempered  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  past  and  his  hope  for 
the  future,  combined  to  make  him  one  of 
the  standardizing  men  of  his  generation  in 
the  pulpit,  the  pastorate  and  the  ministry  at 
large.  G.  T. 

The  Church  and  the  Great  War 

By    Worth    Marion    Tippy.     Fleming   H. 

Revell  Co.     139  pp.    Price  $1;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.10. 

As  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  federated  Protestant  churches, 
and  also  of  the  joint  committee  on  war-pro- 
duction communities,  Dr.  Tippy  gives  in 
this  series  of  brief  papers  his  observation  of 
conditions  and  tendencies  within  and  beyond 
the  church  and  his  anxieties  and  hopes  for 
the  future  based  upon  them.  They  deal 
simply,  frankly  and  fearlessly  with  many  of 
the  spiritual,  social,  industrial  and  inter- 
national conditions  and  problems  faced  in 
the  recent  past  and  in  the  immediate  future 
of  the  churches.  While  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  war-time  service  of  the  Protestant 
churches,    the    splendid    war     work     of     the 


Catholic  church  and  the  Hebrew  Board  of 
Welfare  Work  for  the  army  and  navy  is  as 
heartily   recognized. 

The  little  book  breathes  a  spirit  of  church 
federation  and  of  that  larger  cooperation 
which  transcends  the  present  possibility 
within  credal  boundaries  or  denominational 
affiliations.  The  failures  criticized  and  the 
maladjustments  frankly  disclosed  are  dealt 
with  in  the  fraternal  spirit  and  with  only  a 
constructive  purpose.  Throughout  the  au- 
thor is  prompted  both  by  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  church  for  the  emergency  which 
came  with  the  war,  and  by  the  conviction 
that  the  churches  are  now  "at  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  this  generation  will  see  and 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  high 
social  consciousness  as  well  as  of  spiritual 
quickening." 

G.  T. 

The  A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Planning 

By  Evert  G.  Routzahn  and  Mary  Swain 
Routzahn.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  234 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

The  value  of  the  exhibit  method  in  pre- 
senting information  to  the  public  or  to  spe- 
cial groups,  and  in  crystallizing  public  opin- 
ion for  definite  purposes,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  the  use  of  this 
method  has  been  so  widely  adopted,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Routzahn's  book  on  exhibit  plan- 
ning carries  an  important  message  to  a  very 
large  field  of  social  and  civic  workers. 
While  there  may  be  room  for  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
principles  stated  in  the  book,  yet  on  the 
whole  it  constitutes  a  very  helpful  guide  in 
planning  and  organizing  an  exhibit  that 
shall  most  effectively  accomplish  a  desired 
purpose. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  knowing  in  advance  exactly 
what  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  through  an 
exhibit,  who  should  see  the  exhibit,  and  how 
the  exhibit  should  be  used.  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  the  foundation  work  which 
must  be  wisely  done  before  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach can  be  made  to  the  choice  of  subject 
matter,  and  the  selection  of  material  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  audience.  These  are  considered 
with  the  related  problems  of  subject  matter 
adapted  to  the  space  available  and  to  ex- 
pression in  exhibit  form.  The  same  chapter 
contains  suggestions  of  sources  from  which 
information  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  exhibit  forms 
in  which  facts  and  ideas  may  be  best  ex- 
pressed. A  chapter  is  therefore  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  a  sufficient  explanation  is 
made  of  various  exhibit  forms — such  as 
panels,  posters,  charts,  half-tones,  lantern 
slides,  photographs,  sketches,  maps,  objects, 
models,  and  moving  or  flashing  devices — to 
give  the  expectant  exhibitor  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  best  suited  to  any  particular  case. 
The  possibilities  of  group  demonstration, 
small  conferences,  baby  health  conferences, 
plays  and  tableaux,  addresses  and  stereopti- 
con  talks  are  also  explained  in  their  relation 
to  exhibitions. 

A  separate  chapter  on  the  mechanics  of 
an  exhibit  discusses  the  utilization  of  floor- 
space  and  the  placing  of  exhibits.  It  is 
wisely  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  effect 
of  an  exhibit  may  be  spoiled  unless  these 
questions  of  execution  are  wisely  determined. 


The  authors  have  therefore  incorporated 
suggestions  for  planning  the  arrangement  of 
an  exhibit  that  are  based  on  practical  expe- 
rience. 

The  nature  of  the  exhibit  material  largely 
determines  the  question  of  whether  it  is  self- 
explanatory,  or  whether  it  requires  verbal 
interpretation  or  interpretation  through  titles 
and  labels.  Suggestions  are  included  for 
the  guidance  of  "explainers"  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  where  skilled  helpers  are 
not  available. 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  an  exhibit 
depends  not  alone  on  the  choice  of  suitable 
material  well-prepared,  but  equally  on  the 
whole  organization  and  management  of  the 
event.  The  authors  have  therefore  done 
well  to  include  in  the  book  a  chapter  on 
exhibition  organization,  which  contains  prac- 
tical information  on  the  administrative  work 
involved  in  a  well-planned  exhibit.  A  com- 
panion chapter  suggests  various  ways  of 
giving  publicity  to  an  exhibit  to  insure  the 
attendance  of  the  classes  of  people  who  are 
to  be  reached  and  influenced. 

Too  often  an  exhibit  is  considered  an  end 
rather  than  a  means.  Such  a  course  is  as 
fruitless  as  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  without 
the  harvesting.  An  exhibit  is  mainly  for 
purposes  of  education  and  the  creation  of 
public  opinion,  and  it  is  wisely  pointed  out 
that  the  interest  aroused  by  this  means  can 
be  made  effectively  only  by  careful  follow- 
up  work.  The  methods  suggested  in  the 
chapter  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  by  any  organization  which  pro- 
poses  to   work   through   the    exhibit  method. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  choice  of  illustrations  that  materially 
help  in  making  clear  the  authors'  points. 
Four  appendices,  a  bibliography  and  an  in- 
dex also  aid  in  making  the  book  a  really 
useful  tool  to  anyone  concerned  in  preparing 
or  managing  an  exhibit  from  which  it  is 
hoped   to  secure  definite  results. 

Charles  F.  Powlison. 

The  Religion  of  a  Man  of  Letters 

By  Gilbert  Murray.  Houghton  Mifflin  & 
Co.  49  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.04. 

This  slender  volume  contains  Prof.  Gil- 
bert Murray's  presidential  address  to  the 
Classical  Association  in  1918.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  broad  and  generous 
humanism  which  is  characteristic  of  all  that 
Professor  Murray  writes  will  know  what  to 
expect  when  he  sets  out  to  expound  "the 
religion  of  a  man  of  letters."  At  the  outset 
he  defines  religion  as  the  thing  that  offers  a 
man  an  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  vexing  present;  but  it  speedily 
appears  that  what  he  is  really  speaking  of 
is  not  a  soteria  but  something  which  is  more 
akin  to  the  faith  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophet. 

The  address  is  a  profound  analysis  of  the 
genius  of  true  scholarship,  which  may  be 
summarily  described  as  the  passion  and  the 
power  to  penetrate  through  what  is  occa- 
sional and  temporary  in  human  achieve- 
ment to  those  things  which  are  "unseen  and 
eternal."  On  this  ground  he  justifies  the 
scholar's  preoccupation  with  the  past,  claim- 
ing that  it  is  no  mere  fruitless  pedantic  in- 
terest in  "old  forgotten  things  and  battles 
long  ago"  but  a  valid  guide  and  reinforce- 
ment in  the  business  of  fashioning  a  fairer 
future  out  of  the  welter  of  the  present. 
But  even  more  notable  than  the  argument, 
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is  the  charm,  the  xapis  of  the  essay.  It  ex- 
hales a  peace  which  falls  gratefully  on  one's 
spirit  in  these  troubled  times;  and  even 
though  the  ordinary  reader  may  be  moved 
to  envy  the  scholar's  franchise  of  the  august 
treasure-house  which  the  essay  reveals,  he 
must  be  curiously  constituted  if  he  can  read 
the  essay  without  acquiring  some  measure 
of  the  author's  own  enlargement  of  spirit. 
Richard  Roberts. 

The  American  Girl  and  Her  Community 
By  Margaret  Slattery.  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
170  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

Miss  Slattery's  wide  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  girls  in  their  teens 
marks  each  succeeding  chapter  of  her  timely 
and  inspiring  book.  She  stirs  a  new  desire 
for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our 
American  girlhood — "daughters  of  all  the 
people" — and  offers  practical  suggestions  to 
our  women  of  today  in  "working  together" 
for  the  "highest  type  of  the  womanhood  of 
tomorrow." 

The  appeal  of  the  rural  girl  and  her  readi- 
ness for  leadership;  the  independent  com- 
muter and  her  problems,  as  well  as  the 
school  girl  and  the  "very  busy"  girl  at  home, 
offer  varied  opportunities  in  which  all  types 
of  girlhood  may  be  helped  to  live  at  their 
best,  helped  to  share  in  the  development  of 
community  life  and  helping,  make  real  the 
highest  ideals  for  democratic  America. 

Excerpts  of  letters  from  girls  on  "What 
America  owes  me  and  what  I  owe  America" 
bring  together  interesting  observations  from 
several  sources.  A  generous  bibliography  is 
presented  for  further  reading  regarding  the 
girl   or   her   problems. 

Sarah  C.  Wells. 
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"The  World  Tomorrow " 


announces  the  offer  of 


A  PRIZE  OF  $500 


|for  an  original  essay  on   \ 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


ITS  PRACTICABILITY  AND  ITS  NEED 


Radio-Diagnosis  of  Pleuro-Pulmonary  Af- 
fections 

By  F.  Barjou.  Yale  University  Press. 
183  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.65. 

This  well-known  work  by  F.  Barjou  is 
translated  into  English  by  James  A.  Honeij, 
M.D.,  of  Yale  University  Medical  School, 
and  is  a  valuable  technical  contribution  to 
the  new  science  of  roentgenology,  with  a  ipe- 
cial  consideration  of  the  pleuro-pulmonary 
affections. 

The  science  of  radiology  has  lately  made 
great  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  practically  no  hospital  or  dispensary  that 
at  present  does  not  include  a  fluoroscopic  and 
radiological  apparatus.  The  fluoroscope  has 
been  found  very  valuable  in  the  diagnosis 
of  incipient  tuberculosis,  where  it  is  often 
possible  to  discover  the  disease  before  the 
•erious  clinical  symptoms  make  their  ap- 
pearance. G.  M.  P. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ARE  ALL  WEEKLIES   CREATED 
EQUAL? 

To  the  Editor:  Missing  an  issue  having 
been  announced  by  the  government  as  rea- 
son for  cancelling  second-class  mailing  privi- 
leges of  certain  papers,  will  same  ruling  ap- 
ply to  Literary  Digest,  Outlook,  Independent, 
and  more  than  100  other  periodicals,  which 
have  just  missed  an  issue?     Is  what  is  sauce 


For  full  particulars  send  12  cents  for  a  copy  of 
the  Current  issue  of  "The  World  Tomorrow" 
118  East   28th   Street,   New    York  City 
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for  the  goose  sauce  for  the  gander?  Or  was 
the  rule  invented  to  use  against  the  radical 
press  only  and  not  to  be  applied  to  the  press 
supported   by  big  business? 

Yours  for  Free  Press, 

Alice  Park. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  Survey  to  print  in 
full  the  little  questionnaire,  Organize  the 
World  through  a  League  of  Nations,  of  the 
League  for  Permanent  Peace,  421  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  and  then  ask  every  one  to 
buy  them  at  one  dollar  a  hundred  and  slip 
one  into  the  next  hundred  letters  that  he  cr 
she  writes. 

Somewhere  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  ev- 
ery now  and  then  civilization  wants  to  take 
the  next  step  forward,  but  is  hindered  for 
want  of  the  right  man  to  lead  the  world  into 
the  new.  I  believe  Wilson  has  the  interna- 
tional   vision    to    guide    the    world    forward 


into  the  next  step,  the  world-unity  step,  but 
it  is  such  a  big  step  that  to  take  it  he  needs 
to  have  behind  him  the  intelligence  of  this 
country. 

I   believe   this  is   a   time  to  make  this  in- 
telligence for  him  by  a  letter  campaign,  ev- 
erybody  enclosing   this    little   questionnaire. 
Elizabeth  Tilton. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  must  now  act  on  the 
war  prohibition  amendment  to  the  food  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Monday,  and  earlier 
by  the  House.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages  from  June  30,  1919,  "un- 
til the  termination  of  demobilization."  There 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


GRADUATE  NURSES  for  general  duty, 
salary  $60  to  $70  per  month.  Assistant 
nurses  or  attendants  at  $40  to  $50  per  month. 
Apply  to  Supervising  Nurse,  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  2nd  and 
Luzerne   Streets,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

BIG  BROTHERS  WANT  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR.  Man  with  ability  as  organizer, 
must  know  boys  and  have  knowledge  of 
social  work.  Address  President,  Big  Broth- 
ers, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

HOUSE-MOTHER  responsible  for  wel- 
fare of  a  boarding  house  for  about  twenty- 
five  wage  earning  girls.  Address  30  Elm- 
grove  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HEAD  WORKER  by  December  15th. 
Small  Chicago  settlement.  Address  3005, 
Survey. 

A  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIC  and 
educational  institution  invites  applications 
from  teachers  of  Domestic  Science.  Hours 
from  4  to  6  and  from  8  to  10  P.  M.  Appli- 
cants should  be  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  teach  cooking  to  children  and 
to  adults  on  modern  scientific  lines  with 
due  regard  to  Jewish  dietary  requirements. 
The  position  is  permanent  and  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  and  development.  Please 
give  in  detail  age,  training,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Domestic  Science,  3008  Survey. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  —  Busy 
neighborhood  house  in  Manhattan.  Also  to 
direct  small  dining  club  in  connection.  De- 
sire someone  with  practical  experience  in- 
terested in  social  work.  Address  3013 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN,  college  and  school  of  philanthropy 
graduate,  with  eight  years'  experience  in  so- 
cial service  and  educational  work,  desires 
change  of  position.    Address  3006  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  by  social 
worker,  experienced  in  all  lines  of  charity 
work;  also  superintendent  of  institution. 
Married,  age  38  years.  Address  2898  Sur- 
vey. 

EXPERIENCED  DIRECTOR  of  social 
work  desires  responsible  position.  Married 
man,  thirty-five.     Address  3009   Survey. 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER  position 
by  university  woman  with  industrial  experi- 
ence and  ability  to  handle  people.  Minimum 
salary  $2000.     Address   3010   Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  OR  SECRETARIAL  po- 
sition  by  woman  experienced  in  social  and 
industrial  work  and  with  ability  to  secure 
cooperation  of  people.  Address  3011,  Sur- 
vey^  

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
seeks  position  as  executive.  Address  3012 
Survey. 


Introduction  to  Sociology 

By  Prof.  Emory  S.  Bogardos,  Ph.  D. 
University  of  Southern  California 

Replete  with  Social  Facts  and  Principles  which  every 
Social  Worker  should  know.  Assists  the  Social  Worker 
to  understand  the  problems  of  Social  Reconstruction 
now  facing  the  country.  343  pages.  Price,  tl.50, 
postpaid.      Personal  checks  accepted. 

UNIVERSITY    OF 
SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA     PRESS 

3474    University    Aye., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


is  widespread  belief  that  nothing  short  of 
this  drastic  measure  can  protect  returning 
troops  from  continued  debauchery  such  as 
that  of  the  night  of  the  peace  celebration  of 
a  week  ago  when  the  streets  of  New  York 
were  filled  with  reeling  boys  in  uniform. 
Minnesota,  the  final  count  shows,  stays  wet 
by  a  majority  of  747. 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  this  week 
refused  to  review  the  case  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooney.  Governor  Stephens,  of  California, 
has  been  bombarded  with  requests  for  the 
exercise  of  clemency  by  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  President  Wilson. 


WORLD  TOMORROW,  published  by  the 
Fellowship  Press,  New  York  city,  offers  a 
prize  of  $500  for  an  essay  on  The  League 
of  Nations:  Its  Practicability  and  Its  Need. 
Jane  Addams,  Norman  Angell,  Amos  Pin- 
chot,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Florence  Kelley  and 
Henry  Goddard  Leach  are  to  act  as  judges. 
Two  sets  of  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League,  Boston.  One,  on 
Teaching  the  Idea  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
is  open  to  seniors  in  normal  schools;  the 
other,  on  The  Essential  Foundations  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  is  open  to  seniors  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50 
and  $25  will   be  given  in  each  set. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
through  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  432 
juvenile  courts,  450  truant  or  parental 
schools  and  250  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents. 


GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  has  appointed 
William  A.  Orr,  his  private  secretary  and 
a  former  newspaper  man,  to  be  state  superin- 
tendent of  prisons  at  a  salary  of  $8,000. 
John  B.  Riley,  a  former  incumbent,  was  dis- 
missed by  Governor  Whitman  after  an 
ignominious  conflict  with  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne. James  M.  Carter,  the  next  superin- 
tendent, crossed  swords  with  Mr.  Osborne, 
who  resigned  rather  than  endure  what  he 
regarded  as  interference  with  his  self-gov- 
ernment program.  Mr.  Orr  is  not  known  to 
enjoy  any  special  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.,  citizens  and  pack- 
ing interests,  according  to  the  Crisis,  have 
pledged  $200,000  for  a  three-years'  program 
of  social  work  among  colored  people  in  that 
city,  including  coordination  of  existing 
agencies,  community  centers,  day  nurseries, 
physical   and   educational   classes. 


DECEMBER  5-7  are  the  new  dates  for  the 
postponed  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality,  at  Chicago.  The  secretary 
is  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Baltimore. 


IN  the  expectation  that  the  war-time  taboo 
on  the  discussion  of  some  delicate  subjects 
may  now  be  supposed  lifted,  the  League  of 
Small  and  Subject  Nationalities  has  decided 
to  start  a  campaign  demanding  that  all  small 
nations  be  heard  at  the  peace  conference  and 
have  their  case  decided  upon  the  principle 
of  national  self-determination.  A  confer- 
ence of  American  representatives  of  these 
nationalities  will  be  called  for  at  a  date 
early  in  December.  The  Secretary  is  Marion 
A.  Smith,  480  Central  Park  West,  New  York 
city. 


PLACING  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
re-education  has  already  commenced  under 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
through  seven  district  offices  as  follows: 
1.  The  New  England  States  except  Con- 
necticut; 2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut; 3.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware;  4.  West 
Virginia,    Virginia,    Maryland,    District    of 


Columbia;  5.  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee;  6.  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Alabama;  7.  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky.  Offices  will  be  opened 
later.  Disabled  men  will  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  civilians  needing  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  choice  of  occupation, 
in  training  and  in  securing  permanent  em- 
ployment. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Tnd. 

SCHOOLS  at :  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalboro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,  Ind.;  Plainfield,  Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Central  City,  Neb.; 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

Information  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions; 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlet*  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbassi.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13th  St.,   New  York. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New   York. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Statb 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  1306J-5  Commerce  St., 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.     Postage,   12  cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  meekly  inset- 
ttons;   copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month 

American  Physical  Education  Review;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  ths 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews. 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  9J 
Westford   Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  tot 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $3;  once  a  month,  $2| 
a  transcript   of  social  work  and   forces;    Survey 

Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
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Industrial  Relations 

Summary  of   Conclusions    Reached   by   a   Group   of    Twenty 

British  Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Days  of 

Discussion    in    1917   and    1918 


FOR  some  time  past  a  number  of  employers  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  feeling,  as  many 
others  are  doing,  the  duty  of  examining  the  way  in 
which  their  religious  faith  can  be  given  fuller  expres- 
sion in  business  life.  The  following  statement,  designed  as 
a  stimulus  to  practical  action  is  an  attempt  to  see  how  the 
Quaker  conception  of  the  divine  worth  of  all  life,  which  is 
accepted  in  wide  circles  of  thought  today,  affects  our  modern 
industrial  life,  and  in  particular  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  employed. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  this  statement  that  is  new, 
nothing  that  has  not  been  found  in  the  practice  of  some 
employers  for  years,  nothing  to  which  those  responsible  for 
the  statement  would  have  refused  their  assent  before  the  war. 
But  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow  the  war 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  general  raising  of  industrial 
standards  such  as  our  generation  has  not  had  before,  and 
imposes  a  corresponding  obligation  on  each  of  us  to  define  and 
face  our  personal  responsibilities. 

We  have  sought  in  the  course  of  our  discussions  primarily 
to  discover  and  define  the  duties  of  employers  within  the 
present  industrial  system,  not  because  we  hold  a  brief  for  it 
or  regard  it  as  ideal,  but  because  the  task  of  changing  it 
immediately  is  beyond  the  power  of  individual  employers  or 
groups  of  employers.  We  should  indeed,  as  citizens,  work 
towards  its  alteration  in  so  far  as  we  regard  it  as  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  our  religion,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  urgent  needs  and  the  outstanding 
opportunities  which  confront  us  in  our  own  factories.  For 
most  of  us,  does  not  our  business  afford  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity we  have  of  serving  our  fellow-men,  and  have  we  yet 
ever  fully  tested  the  potentialities  of  the  present  system, 
whatever  criticisms  may  be  urged  against  it,  as  a  field  for 
applied  Christian  ethics? 

The  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  sought  to  approach 
the  problem  is  that  employers  are  persons  fulfilling  certain 
necessary  functions  of  organisation  in  the  great  process  of 
industry,  side  by  side  with  all  others  engaged  in  performing 


the  other  functions  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
process,  and  that  each  of  these  functions  demands  its  own 
qualities  of  character  and  capacity  and  carries  with  it  its 
own  obligations  and  responsibilities.  We  speak  only  for 
employers  engaged  in  the  actual  management  of  businesses, 
but  we  wish  to  state  our  opinion  that  shareholders  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  their  responsibility  for  the  conditions 
under  which  their  dividends  are  earned. 

We  place  what  we  believe  to  be  our  true  status  and 
function  in  society  in  the  forefront  of  our  statement,  because 
we  believe  that  its  full  recognition  is  the  first  need  of  industry 
today.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  those  engaged 
in  industry  are  inspired  by  a  new  spirit  and  regard  industry 
as  a  national  service,  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  that  any  general  improvement  in  industrial  rela- 
tions is  possible. 

With  this  initial  word  of  explanation,  we  give  our  con- 
clusions under  the  following  heads: 

Wages. 

The  Status  of  the  Workers. 

Security  of  Employment. 

Working  Conditions  and  the  Social  Life  of  the  Workers. 

Appropriation  of  "Surplus  Profits." 


w 


WAGES 

E  believe  that  the  following  propositions  may  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  wages: 


(1)  In  determining  the  rate  of  wage  to  be  paid,  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  minimum  or  "basic"  wage  and  wages 
above  the  minimum,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  "secondary" 
wages.  The  former  should  be  determined  primarily  by  human 
needs;  the  latter  by  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  workers  who 
are  receiving  the  basic  or  minimum  wages. 

(2)  The  Basic  Wages. 

(a)  Mien.     The  wages  paid  to  a   man  of   average  industry 
and  capacity  should  at  least  enable  him  to  marry,  to  live 
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in  a  decent  house,  and  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  physi- 
cal efficiency  for  a  normal  family,  while  allowing  a 
reasonable  margin  for  contingencies  and  recreation. 

(b)  Women.  In  the  case  of  women  engaged  upon  work  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  man's  work,  the  payment 
should  be  equal  for  the  same  volume  and  quality  of  work, 
assuming  equal  adaptability  to  other  necessary  work. 

In  the  case  of  purely  women's  work,  the  basic  wage  for 
a  woman  of  average  industry  and  capacity  should  be  the 
sum  necessary  to  maintain  her  in  a  decent  dwelling  and 
in  a  state  of  full  physical  efficiency,  and  to  allow  a  reason- 
able margin  for  contingencies  and   recreation. 

(3)   The  Secondary  W age. 

The  secondary  wage  is  remuneration  for  any  special  gift,  or 
qualification  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  particular 
function,  e.  g.,  special  skill  as  a  tradesman ;  the  special  strength 
of  some  physical  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas  stoker;  special 
muscular  training  and  power,  such  as  that  of  a  lumberman;  re- 
sponsibility for  human  life,  as  in  the  case  of  locomotive  engine 
drivers. 

We  believe  that  if  once  the  basic  wage  is  fixed  at  a  right 
level,  the  precise  amount  of  the  secondary  wage  to  be  paid  for 
different  services  may  be  left  as  at  present,  to  bargaining.  But 
in  conducting  such  bargaining  the  employer  should  remember  that 
the  pleasures  and  varieties  of  life  are  just  as  dear  to  the  workers 
as  to  himself,  and  that  they,  too,  need  comfort,  rest  and  change 
of  scene. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  above  basis 
will  require  a  larger  increase  in  the  wage  rates  in  many  indus- 
tries than  some  of  them  could  at  present  bear.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  payment  of  such  wages  should  be  regarded  by 
employers  as  a  necessary  business  liability.  Till  that  is  dis- 
charged they  should  very  strictly  limit  their  own  remuneration 
for  their  services,  nor  should  they  pay  larger  dividends  upon 
borrowed  capital  than  is  essential  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply. 
But  if  at  the  moment  really  adequate  wages  cannot  be  paid,  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  management  should  be  turned  to  im- 
proving the  processes  and  general  efficiency  of  their  business 
organisation,  by  the  use  of  engineering  and  chemical  science, 
adequate  costing  systems,  etc 

While  we  emphasise  the  obligation  on  employers  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  ensure  the  businesses  under  their  con- 
trol shall  be  able  to  pay  wages  on  the  above  basis,  we  believe 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  employees  in  the  form  of  better  and 
more  intelligent  work  will  generally  be  needed  to  increase  the 
funds  available.  The  need  of  evoking  this  added  interest  and 
stimulating  a  cooperative  spirit  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
deciding  on  methods  of  remuneration. 

It  may  be  found  that  the  most  effective  service  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  community  in  some  industries  only  by  some  form 
of  combination  of  independent  firms.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
we  should  assist  in  the  organisation  and  management  of  such 
combinations,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  consumer  is  ef- 
fectively protected,  by  state  action  or  otherwise,  against  ex- 
ploitation. 

STATUS 

THE  worker  asks  today  for  more  than  an  improvement 
in  his  economic  position.  He  claims  from  employers  and 
managers  the  clear  recognition  of  his  rights  as  a  person.  The 
justice  of  this  claim  our  religion  compels  us  to  admit.  We 
cannot  regard  human  beings  as  if  they  were  merely  so  many 
units  of  brain  power,  so  many  of  nervous  or  muscular  energy. 
We  must  cooperate  with  them,  and  treat  them  as  we  ourselves 
should  wish  to  be  treated.  This  position  involves  the  sur- 
render by  capital  of  its  supposed  right  to  dictate  to  labour  the 
conditions  under  which  work  shall  be  carried  on.  It  involves 
more;  the  frank  avowal  that  all  matters  affecting  the  workers 
should  be  decided  in  consultation  with  them,  when  once  they 
are  recognised  as  members  of  an  all-embracing  human  brother- 
hood. 

What  machinery  can  be  devised  which  will  enable  industry 
to  adopt  these  principles,  without  endangering  its  productivity, 
on  which  the  wages  of  both  labour  and  capital  ultimately 
depend  ? 

In  answering  this  question  we  shall  make  certain  definite 


proposals,  but  we  wish  to  preface  them  by  stating  our  belief 
that  the  creation  of  machinery,  however  excellent,  is  less  im- 
portant than  a  living  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  give 
full  expression  to  their  fundamental  religious  beliefs  in  the 
relations  they  establish  with  their  workers. 

We  now  pass  to  detailed  proposals. 

The  management  of  a  business  may  be  divided  broadly 
under  three  heads: 

(a)  Financial 

The  provision  of  capital  and  appropriation  of  profit;  rela- 
tions with  shareholders,  bankers,  competing  businesses,  the 
state,  terms  of  credit,  etc. 

(b)  Commercial 

Determination  of  the  general  character  of  the  goods  to  be 
manufactured  or  of  the  class  of  work  to  be  undertaken;  pur- 
chase of  materials ;  sale  of  product ;  advertising. 

(c)  Industrial 

Control  of  processes  and  machinery ;  nature  of  product ;  en- 
gagement and  dismissal  of  employees;  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
pay,  bonuses,  etc.;  welfare  work;  shop  discipline;  relations 
with  trade  unions. 

With  the  financial  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  business 
the  worker  is  not  at  present  so  directly  concerned,  although 
indirectly  they  affect  him  vitally.  But  in  the  industrial  policy 
of  the  business  he  is  directly  and  continuously  interested,  and 
he  is  capable  of  helping  to  determine  it.  How  can  we  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  doing  this? 

As  an  initial  step,  any  existing  shop  committees,  such  as 
that  of  the  shop  stewards  in  engineering  works,  should  be 
formally  recognised.  But,  in  the  absence  of  such  bodies,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  committees  or  works  coun- 
cils, in  which  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  workers  should 
discuss  matters  which  concern  them,  first  alcne,  but  secondly, 
and  at  frequent  intervals,  with  the  management.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  essential  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  trade 
unions  and  to  make  it  certain  that  their  position  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  such  councils.  When  prac- 
ticable, it  might  be  well  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  trade  union  concerned  of  the  employees  to  serve  on  the 
councils  or  committees,  which  should  constitute  the  regular 
medium  through  which  the  employees  address  suggestions  and 
complaints  to  the  management,  and  discuss  with  it  all  pro- 
posed changes  which  are  likely  to  affect  them. 

Questions  of  wage  rates,  discipline  and  shop  rules,  the  en- 
gagement and  dismissal  of  workers,  the  time  and  duration  of 
factory  holidays,  adjustments  of  working  hours  and  number 
of  staff  to  meet  shortage  of  work,  health,  canteen,  and  other 
social  work  might  be  referred  to  these  councils  for  their 
opinion  or  decision.  It  is  fully  realised  that  experience  on 
works  councils  may  and  should  train  the  members  for  greater 
participation  in  the  control  of  the  business,  and  enable  them 
ultimately  to  take  part  in  the  commercial  and  financial  ad- 
ministration. 

When  industry,  now  being  conducted  by  methods  hurriedly 
devised  to  meet  abnormal  exigencies,  is  reestablished  on  a 
permanent  peace  footing,  conditions  will  be  widely  different 
from  those  existing  before  the  war.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  employers  and  workers  should  cooperate,  frankly 
and  cordially,  in  determining  the  new  conditions.  The  ap- 
plication to  individual  firms  of  general  principles  agreed  upon 
by  the  trade  unions  and  employers  might  very  suitably  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  councils  referred  to  above. 
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SECURITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

REGARDING  the  industrial  life  of  the  worker  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  whole  personality,  hardly  anything  is 
of  greater  moment  than  that  while  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
capable  of  doing  so  he  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  regular 
income.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  insecurity  of 
employment,  which  is  found  in  the  most  aggravated  form 
among  casual  workers,  such  as  dockers,  has  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  both  physique  and  character.  We  believe,  more- 
over, that  restricted  output,  and  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  are  almost  always  the  result  of  the  em- 
ployee's fear  that  he  or  his  fellow-worker  may  be  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  do  their 
utmost  to  abolish  casual  labour  and  to  render  employment  as 
regular  as  possible. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  memorandum  to  discuss 
any  measures  which  should  be  taken  by  the  state,  or  by  trade 
unions  or  employers'  federations,  in  furtherance  of  these  ends. 
But  individual  employers  can  and  should,  do  much  to  remedy 
the  present  evil,  and  we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

(1)  The  business  should  be  carefully  organised 

(a)  With  a  view  to  reducing  the  employment  of  casual  labor 
to  the  very  lowest  limit;  and 

(b)  To  regularising  work  throughout  the  year  so  far  as  possible. 

(2)  Where  labour-saving  machinery  is  introduced  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  absorb  the  workers  displaced,  without  loss  of  wage, 
in  other  departments  of  the  business.  If  this  is  impracticable, 
the  firm  should  endeavor  to  find  work  for  them  elsewhere.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  a  temporary  surplus  of  labour  which  may 
be  created  by  any  improvement  in  production. 

A  guarantee  to  absorb  displaced  workers  in  other  depart- 
ments may  lead  to  a  temporary  surplus  of  labour,  but  in  most 
cases  this  condition  of  things  would  soon  be  rectified  by  the 
normal  and  inevitable  leakage  of  labour.  A  portion  of  any 
extra  profits  arising  from  labour-saving  improvements  might  be 
placed  to  a  special  reserve  fund  to  compensate  workers  who 
may  be  displaced  and  cannot  be  absorbed  or  placed  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  dismissal  of  employees  should  only  take  place  as  a  disciplin- 
ary measure  in  the  last  resort.  Only  men  and  women  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  act  justly  should  be  given  the  power  of  sus- 
pension; and  appeal  to  the  management  should  always  be  al- 
lowed before  dismissal.  The  matter  will  frequently  be  one  for 
consultation  with  the  workers. 

(+)  When  adolescents  are  employed  on  work  which  does  not  fit 
them  for  any  adult  occupation,  special  provision  should  be  made 
either  for  their  absorption  when  they  reach  adult  age  or  for 
their  training  for  some  alternative  occupation. 

WORKING   CONDITIONS 

THE  working  conditions  of  a  factory  should  enable  and 
encourage  every  worker  to  be  and  to  do  his  best.    These 
conditions  may  be  considered  under  two  heads. 

Personal  Environment 

From  the  moment  that  a  worker  enters  a  factory  he  should 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  a  living  organism,  not  a 
mere  dividend-producing  machine,  and  treated  with  respect 
and  courtesy.  There  should  be  no  nagging  or  bullying  by 
those  in  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  insight  and  leader- 
ship. This  involves  careful  choice  of  overlookers  and  man- 
agers, who  should  be  able  both  to  lead  and  inspire.  At  present 
such  officers  are  often  selected  solely  on  account  of  their  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  because 
they  possess  the  faculty  of  getting  work  out  of  men  by  driving 
them. 

But  if  the  managers  and  foremen  are  to  be  men  of  the 
right  type,  they  should  have  ample  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  employer's  point  of  view,  and  also  for 
acquiring  a  broad,  sane  outlook  on  human  and  industrial  re- 


lationships. Such  opportunities  could  hardly  be  given  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  conferences;  but  a  series  of  classes  or 
conferences  under  inspiring  leadership  might  be  arranged, 
some  for  those  already  in  positions  of  responsibility,  others 
for  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  such  posts  in  the 
future.  The  instruction  given  should  cover  a  fairly  wide  field, 
and  deal  inter  alia  with  economics,  industrial  history,  trade 
unionism,  and  psychology. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  some  localities  much  ad- 
vantage has  already  been  derived  from  such  classes.  Where 
they  do  not  exist,  we  think  that  employers  might  suitably  try 
to  introduce  them  in  connection  with  their  own  factories,  or 
possibly  in  association  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  idea  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, that  workers  might  be  encouraged  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  usual  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  main- 
taining discipline.  We  have  been  told  of  cases  in  which  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  have  been  markedly  successful. 

Happiness  in  work  should  be  regarded  as  a  definite  aim 
and  asset,  and  the  personal  well-being  cf  every  worker  should 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  employer's  objective. 

Material  Environment 

Employers  should  surround  their  employees  with  a  material 
environment  at  work  such  as  they  would  desire  for  themselves 
or  for  their  children.  This  will  mean  that  workrooms  are 
properly  ventilated  and  kept  at  suitable  temperatures,  that 
they  are  adequately  lit,  and  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness. Cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  should  be  so  kept  that  em- 
ployees coming  from  well-kept  homes  may  find  no  cause  for 
complaint.  The  workers  should  be  safeguarded  against  any 
undue  strain  from  the  length  of  the  working  day  or  the  severity 
of  labour.  In  determining  systems  of  payment  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  unwise  methods  of  stimulating  workers  to 
do  their  utmost  may  result  in  overstrain.  Facilities  should 
be  given  them  for  spending  the  dinner-hour  under  restful  and 
comfortable  conditions,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  food  at  reas- 
onable rates.  If  such  facilities  cannot  be  provided  within  the 
factory  they  might  perhaps  be  arranged  outside. 

Again,  in  organising  the  work,  employers  should  remember 
that  confinement  to  one  monotonous  task,  not  only  month 
after  month  but  year  after  year,  is  apt  to  deaden  the  intellect 
and  depress  the  vitality  of  the  worker. 

We  have  merely  given  examples  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
a  fundamental  religious  principle  must  inevitable  react  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  factory.  If  it  be  urged  that  to  carry  out 
the  above  suggestions  would  often  involve  too  great  an  ex- 
penditure, we  reply  that  inefficiency  and  low  productivity  in 
the  workers  are  frequently  due  to  the  absence  of  suitable 
working  conditions. 

Social  Conditions 

We  have  considered  the  relation  of  the  employer  as  such 
to  the  problems  of  providing  adequate  housing  accommoda- 
tion, and  full  facilities  for  the  recreation  and  education  of  the 
workers.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  his  responsibility  in 
this  connection,  as  employer,  ends  with  the  payment  of  wages 
which  will  allow  his  workers  to  live  in  comfortable  homes, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  a  working  day  which  will 
leave  them  time  for  recreation,  reading,  or  to  attend  educa- 
tional classes.  With  the  employer's  duties  as  citizen,  which 
will  bring  him  into  close  touch,  not  only  with  the  housing 
and  educational  problems  but  many  others,  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  with  the  proviso  that  his  aim  shall  always  be  to 
subordinate  industry  to  the  needs  of  citizenship,  rather  than 
citizenship  to  the  needs  of  industry.  We  welcome  the  legis- 
lative proposals  now  being  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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national  educational  system,  and  consider  that  employers 
should  put  up  with  any  inconvenience  rather  than  hamper 
their  achievement. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  "SURPLUS  PROFITS" 

WE  have  discussed  the  principles  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  appropriation  of  "surplus  profits"  where  such 
exist.  By  "surplus  profits"  is  here  meant  any  surplus  which 
may  remain  over  when  labour  has  been  paid  on  the  scale  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  managers  and  directors  have  been  re- 
munerated according  to  the  market  value  of  their  services; 
when  capital  has  received  the  rate  of  interest  necessary  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  supply,  having  regard  to  the  risk  involved, 
and  when  necessary  reserves  have  been  made  for  the  security 
and  development  of  the  business. 

(1)  Surplus  profits  may  go  to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  The    proprietors    of   the    business,   whether   private    individuals 
or  ordinary  shareholders. 

(b)  The   directors   and   principal   managers,   who   may   or   may  not 
be  the  same  as  the  persons  mentioned  under   (a). 

(c)  The  employees. 

(d)  The  consumers. 

(e)  The  community  generally. 

(2)  We  cannot  believe  that  either  the  proprietors  or  the 
workers  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the 
business,  though  they  might  reasonably  ask  for  such  a  share  as 
would  give  them  an  interest  in  its  financial  prosperity. 

(3)  The  consumer  should  never  be  exploited.  The  price 
charged  to  him  should  always  be  reasonable,  having  in  view 
the  average  cost  of  production  and  distribution ;  and  the  state 
should  be  asked  to  interfere  to  protect  his  interests  when  they 
are  threatened  by.  monopoly. 

(4)  We  believe  that  in  equity  the  community  may  claim 
the  greater  part  of  surplus  profits.  If  this  is  not  taken  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  we  think  that  it  should  be  regarded  by  those 
into  whose  hands  it  passes  as  held  in  trust  for  the  community. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  in  detail  schemes  by  which 
such  a  trust  should  be  administered.  Tf  the  profits  are  taken 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  proprietors,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  trust  and  spent  for  the  common  good,  or  the 
proprietors  might  limit  the  amount  they  themselves  took  out 


of  the  business,  while  surplus  profits  were  put  into  a  separate 
account,  and  spent,  at  the  joint  discretion  of  the  proprietors 
and  workers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  Our 
point  is  that  the  bulk  of  them  at  least  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity, and  should  be  used  in  its  interests. 

In  this  connection  we  would  ask  all  employers  to  consider 
very  carefully  whether  their  style  of  living  and  personal  ex- 
penditure are  restricted  to  what  is  needed  to  ensure  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  functions  in  society.  More  than  this  is 
waste,  and  is,  moreover,  a  great  cause  of  class  divisions. 

CONCLUSION 

IN  regard  to  many  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  there  is  ample  room  for  experiments.  Pioneers 
and  explorers,  and  "the  makers  of  roads,"  are  needed  just  as 
urgently  in  the  industrial  sphere  as  in  the  opening  up  of  new 
tracts  of  fertile  country.  But  we  believe  that  if  the  longing 
for  a  better  social  order  once  grips  the  employing  classes,  such 
pioneers  will  not  be  lacking. 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  promote  a  progressive  spirit 
in  the  various  trade  organisations  with  which  we  may  be  asso- 
ciated. In  this  connection  we  suggest  the  desirability  of  giving 
full  information  as  to  wages,  average  costs,  and  average  profits 
in  the  industry,  as  a  basis  for  effectual  collective  bargaining, 
and  as  a  recognition  of  the  public  character  of  our  industrial 
functions. 

Some  employer  may  tell  us  that  we  are  asking  him  to  draw 
too  many  practical  inferences  from  a  religious  formula.  But 
the  conviction  we  have  outlined  is  more  than  a  formula.  It 
is  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  we  can  survey  the  whole  field 
of  social  and  industrial  life,  seeing  in  it,  not  sheer  blind  tur- 
moil, but  a  vast  meaning  and  a  vast  hope.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  escaping  from  the  implications  of  such  a  conviction, 
to  abandon  it  entirely,  to  forsake  the  vantage  ground,  and  to 
forget  the  only  vision  that  could  dominate  our  whole  lives. 
Then  the  world  of  industry  may  revert  to  a  soulless  chaos  in 
which  we  strive  for  our  own  ends.  But  those  ends,  even  as 
we  achieve  them,  will  seem  meaningless  and  vain. 

Doubtless,  to  take  the  other  course,  and  claim  for  our  re- 
ligious faith  the  final  word  upon  the  problems  with  which 
industry  confronts  us,  may  tax  severely  not  only  our  financial 
resources,  but  heart,  and  will,  and  brain.  But  is  this  a  dis- 
advantage ? 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  anil  demobilizing  war  workers;  main-- 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
uest.  Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
justaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denomiations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Inter-Church    Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Church  and   Country   Life;   Rev. 
Edmund    deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 
O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United   Committee   on   Christian   Service   for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of    the    Protestant    forces    of    France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev.   Charles   S.   Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y,  Rev.   Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen   America   Campaign,    Charles   Stelzle, 

mgr. 
General  War-time  Commission  of  the  Churches — 
Constituted    by    the    Federal    Council    of    the 
Churches    of    Christ    in    America.      Robert    E. 
Speer,    ch'm;    William    Adams    Brown,    sec'y; 
Gaylord    S.    White,    asso.    sec'y.      Coordinates 
the   work  of  denominational   and   inter-denomi- 
national  war-time    commissions;    surveys    camp 
conditions;    promotes    erection    of    inter-church 
buildings;    other   general    war-time   work.      105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Robert  E. 
Speer,   ch'm;   William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;   Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational    and   inter-denominational    war-time 
commissions;    surveys    camp    conditions;    promotes 
erection    of   inter-church   buildings;    other   general 
war-time   work.      105   East   22    Street,   New   York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.    P.    Phenix,    vice-prin.;    F.    K.    Rogers,    treas. ; 
W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va.      Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIGRANT     AID,     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN      (NATIONAL)    —  Headquarters,      146 
Henry     St.,     New    York.       Helen    Winkler,    ch'n. 
Greets     girls    at    ports;     protects,    visits,     advises, 
guides.     Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To    promote   an   intelligent   interest   in   so- 
cialism   among    college    men    and    women.     Annual 
membership,    $2,    $5    and   $25;    includes   quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC 50   Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,   slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.-  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public     Agencies    and    Institutions,     Albert     S. 
Johnstone. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,   Frances   Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frankwcod  E.   Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and   Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
pocial  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government   agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and-  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00   and   upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylcr; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


Please     ex- 
tend my  sub- 
scription for 
one     year     from 
date  of  expiration 
with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  have 
to    send    $3    until    due. 


Seven  Days  More 

Dear  SURVEY  Subscriber: 

You've  just  got  time  to  hunt  up  that  SURVEY  card  and  run  quickly 
to  the  mail  box.  Or  if  you've  lost  it  irretrievably,  tear  off  the  corner 
blank  on  this  page  and  send  me  word  that  you  are  going  to  continue 
as  a  SURVEY  subscriber  for  1919.  The  important  thing  is  to  reach 
that  mail  box  before  November  30! 

Remember  you  don't  have  to  pay  for  your  renewal  now.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  by  letting  me  know  that  you  want  the  Survey  you 
will  be  billed  for  $3,  the  old  subscription  price,  instead  of  for  $4, 
the  new  price,  on  the  date  when  your  present  subscription  expires. 

And  remember,  too,  that  in  the  new  year,  amid  swift  social  and 
industrial  changes  which  are  casting  their  shadows  before,  the 
SURVEY  will  serve  you  as  a  wise  guide  and  skillful  interpreter.  Dr. 
Devine's  article  in  the  issue  of  November  16  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  line  of  work  the  SURVEY  aims  to  follow;  a  promise  of  the  part 
the  SURVEY  aims  to  play  in  consolidating  the  gains  made  during  the 
war  and  in  building  upon  them. 

Please  don't  be  among  the  missing  on  November  30.  I  know 
the  SURVEY  needs  your  encouragement  and  your  help.  I  hope  you 
will  need  the  Survey. 

Sincerely, 


Circulation  Manager. 


Name 


Address 


THE   SURVEY,    112   East    19th 
Street,  New  Y«rk  City. 
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NOTICE    TO   BEADEK 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a 
one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine, 
and  it  will  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers 
or  sailors   destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS. 
A.    S.    HURLESON.    Postmaster-General. 
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3000    MILES    FROM    THE    TRENCH    HELMETS 


November  30.  1918 


Price  25  Cents 


Christmas  Is  Coming 

Dear  Subscriber : 

Have  you  ever  tried  Christmas  shopping  through  the  Survey? 
If  you  haven't  I  recommend  it  as  simple,  practical  and  satisfying! 
There's  no  tiring  crowd  to  elbow  through;  there's  no  puzzling  over 
what  to  give  that  Friend  With  a  Mind  who  loathes  knick-knacks 
and  "has  everything  anyhow." 

I  don't  have  to  sing  to  you  the  praises  of  the  Survey.  Only 
let  me  say  it  is  a  gift  that  renews  itself  52  times  a  year,  that  best 
expresses  the  awakened  social  conscience  of  the  world,  that  in  the 
New  Year  ahead  will  be  a  wise  guide  and  interpreter  amid  swift 
social  and  industrial  changes. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Survey 
Combinations  on  the  opposite  page.  For  little  more  than  the  price 
of  the  Survey  alone  you  can  get  two  gifts  rolled  into  one — a  few 
for  the  same  price.  You  can  send  the  Survey  to  one  friend  and  the 
book  to  another.  Or  if  you  want  to  make  yourself  a  Christmas 
present,  let  me  send  the  book  direct  to  you.  Just  indicate  what  you 
want  done  on  the  subscription  blank.  I  will  do  it  promptly  and  in 
addition,  if  you  desire,  send  out  attractive  Christmas  cards  announc- 
ing your  gifts. 

The  combination  rates  hold  good  until  December  30.  But 
it's  always  best  to  cling  to  Consumers'  League  principles — shop 
early  and  avoid  the  rush! 

Sincerely, 

(ft)  oj\u   C  ,ftuvrrvvX^^^i-^^--» 

Circulation  Manager. 
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Survey  Christmas  Combinations 


A  new  subscription  to  the  SURVEY 
(regular  price  $4),  and  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  postpaid, 

TOGETHER  $4.50 

1.  HOME    FIRES    IN    FRANCE        (Retail  $1.35) 

By  Dorothy  Canfield 
"Home  Fires"  is  fiction  written  under  the  stress 
of  actual  experience  by  a  trained  writer  who  has 
touched  hands  with  the  spirit  of  France.  There 
is  no  bursting  shrapnel,  no  roar  of  guns ;  for  it  is 
not  a  war  book,  but  the  story  of  the  French  who 
have  kept  the  home  fires  burning  and  of  some 
Americans  who  have  helped. 

2.  THE    ROUGH    ROAD        .     .     .     (Retail  $1.50) 

By  William  J.  Locke 
Mr.  Locke's  latest  novel  deals  with  some  of  the 
minor  by-products  of  the  great  war ;  it  tells  how 
it  helped  one  Englishman  to  find  his  soul,  and  how 
it  laid  the  ghosts  that  for  a  time  lurked  in  the 
haunted   eyes   of   one   slim,   pale   French  girl. 

3.  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  WORKERS 

(Retail  $1.60) 
By  Percy  Stickney  Grant 

The  author,  one  of  the  most  militant  and  modern 
of  the  clergy  of  New  York,  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  for  a  real  and  not  an  abstract  justice.  He 
says,  "Every  man,  woman  and  child  is  entitled  to 
the  same  chance  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  poor 
are  herded  in  filthy,  dark,  ill-smelling  tenements, 
insanitary  and  vice-breeding." 

4.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE  (Retail  $1.50) 

By  Walter  M.  Gallichan 
Mr.  Gallichan  shows  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  "pro- 
found psychic  complexity  that  contrasts  love  in 
mankind  with  sex  hunger  of  the  animals."  His 
fundamental  premise  is  that  instinct  is  not  enough 
of  a  guide  in  sex  relations  for  civilized  human  be- 
ings— not  even  when  said  human  beings  are  gen- 
erally well-intentioned,  moral  and  educated  in  other 
ways.    Reviewed  in   Survey  October  12. 

5.  THE    VILLAGE— RUSSIAN    IMPRESSIONS 

(Retail  $1.50) 
By  Ernest  Poole 
Based    upon    personal    experiences    and   adventures 
among  the  Russian  peasants  of  all  types,  this  book 
reveals  the  strength  and  points  out  the  destiny  of 
this  great  troubled  nation. 

6.  TOWARDS  MORNING  .     (Retail  Price  $1.50) 

By  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie 
How  Prussianism  will  kill  a  human  soul,  or  so 
nearly  kill  as  to  leave  it  lying  dormant,  requiring 
a  veritable  shock  for  its  awakening,  is  the  motive 
of  this  story  by  I.  A.  R.  Wylie.  She  tells  us  how 
in  the  making  of  a  soldier  the  man  is  slain  and  she 
gives  us  a  picture  of  German  training  that  must 
heln  in  the  understanding  of  conditions  as  they 
have  existed  acro-3  the  sea. 

7.  INSTINCTS  IN  INDUSTRY 

(Retail  Price  $1.40) 
By  Ordway  Tf.ad 

Ten  basic  instincts  on  which  our  whole  life  and 
conduct  rest  are  analyzed  in  turn  to  show  just 
how  they  affect  the  worker's  relation  to  his  job  and 
how  each  must  be  studied  and  used  in  the  task  of 
working  out  sound  relations  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed. 


8.     WHY   PROHIBITION     .     (Retail  Price  $1.50) 

By  Charles  Stelzle 

A  thoroughgoing  presentation  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  liquor  problem  by  a  man  who  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  subject  and  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  general  social  problems. 


OR 

a   new  subscription   to   the   SURVEY 
($4),  and  any  $1  book: 

TOGETHER  $4.00 

Suggestions 

THE  RELIGION  OF  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

By  Gilbert  Murray 
An  analysis  of  the  genius  of  true  scholarship. 

THE  FLAME  THAT   IS  FRANCE 
By  Henry  Malherbe 
Brilliant  sketches  which  won  the  Goncourt  Prize  1918 

CRIME    PREVENTION 

By  Arthur  Woods 
A  book  on  Police  Reform. 

ICE   BREAKERS 

By  Edna  Geister 
Games  and  stunts  for  young  people. 

OR 

a   new   subscription   to   the   SURVEY 
($4),_and  any  $1.25  book: 

TOGETHER  $4.25 

Suggestions 

HOW   TO    PREVENT   SICKNESS 
By  G.  L.  Howe 
A  practical  book  by  an  industrial  physician. 

MISS  MINK'S  SOLDIER 
By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

Eight  humorous  and  human  short  stories. 

HELEN  OF  TROY:  AND  ROSE 

By  Phyllis  Bottome 
Two  delightful  "half  novels." 

COLORS  OF  LIFE 

By  Max  Eastman 
A  book  of  poetry  and  discussion  of  poetry. 
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"BU  Star"  jf iction 


Our  Admirable  Betty 

By  Jeffery  Fahnol 
Author  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 

A  joyous  and  vigorous  romance  of  the  period  of 
"The  Broad  Highway."  $1.60  net. 

Out  of  the  Silences 

By  Mary  E.  Waller 
Author  of  "The   Wood-carver  of  'Lympus" 

A  virile  romance  of  the  present  day  with  its  scenes 
laid  in  Canada.  $1.50  net. 

Virtuous  Wives 

By  Owen  Johnson 
Author  of  "The  Salamander" 

A  highly  interesting  and  truthful  story  of  married 
life  in  New  York  that  every  woman  will  wish  to 
read.  $1.50  net. 

The  Zeppelin's  Passenger 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Author  of  "The  Pawns  Count,"  "The  Kingdom  of  the  Blind" 
Another    German    spy    story — more    audacious    than 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  heretofore  written.  $1.50  net. 

Skyrider 

By  B.   M.   Bower 

Author   of  "The   Lookout   Man" 

A  cowboy  who  becomes  an  aviator  is  the  hero  of 
this  new  story  of  Western  ranch  life.  $1.40  net. 

IBooks  on  tbe  UMar 

Tales  of  War 

By   Lord   Dunsany 
Wonderful    vignettes    are    these    tales    of    the    great 
European   tragedy,    and    all    bear   the    stamp   of   Lord 
Dunsany's  artistry  and  sense  of  romance.       $1.25  net. 

The  Cradle  of  the  War: 

The  Near  East  and  Pan  Germanism 

By   H.    Charles   Woods,    F.R.G.S. 
The   latest  authoritative   book   on   Bulgaria,   Turkey 
and  the  Balkans,  based  on  intimate  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  Near-East  and  its  rulers.     With  valuable 
maps  and  illustrations.  $2.50  net. 

Heroes  of  Aviation 

By  Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 
Authentic  stories  of  the   famous  French,   American, 
English,  Italian  and  Belgian  aviators,  by  an  authori- 
tative writer.  $1.50  net 

Nerves  and  the  War 

By  Annie  Payson  Call 
A   timely   and   appropriate   volume  on   the   economy 
of    nerve    force    by    the    author    of    "Power    Through 
Repose."  $1.25  net. 

Thy  Son  Liveth : 

Messages  from  a  Soldier  to  His  Mother 

Anonymous 
A  remarkable  book  on  "Life  After  Death"  that  will 
comfort  those  who  mourn.  75   cents  net. 
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Woodrow  Wilson : 

An  Interpretation 

By  A.   Maurice  Low 
A  keen  and  impartial  analysis  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  President  as  revealed  by  his  speeches, 
writings  and  statesmanship.  $2.00  net. 

George  Westinghouse : 

His  Life  and  Achievements 

By  Francis  E.  Leupp 
The  biography  of  one  of  America's  greatest  inven- 
tors that  reads   like   a  romance.  $3.00  net. 

The  Golden  Road 

By  Lilian  Whiting 
A  resume  of  the  varied  experiences  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's  best   known   women   of    letters,    gathered     along 
"The   Golden   Road"   of   life,   at  home   and   abroad. 

$3.00  net. 

My  Chinese  Days 

By  Gulielma  F.  Alsop 
With  its  background  of  Oriental  colors,  customs  and 
mystery,  this  is  a  volume  of  really  wonderful  vignettes 
of  Chinese  life,  by  a  woman  physician.  $2.00  net. 

IBoohs  on  tbe  grama 

Representative  British  Dramas: 

Victorian  and  Modern 

Edited  by  Montrose  J.   Moses 
Contains  the  complete  text  of  21  plays  from  Bulwer- 
Lytton  down  to  Galsworthy  and  Dunsany.     873  pages. 

$4.00  net. 

Little  Theater  Classics 

Volume  I 

By   Samuel  A.   Eliot,  Jr. 

Contains    five    classic    one-act   plays    of   rare    merit 

adapted    for    "  Little   Theaters,"    or    for    stay-at-home 

readers.  $1.50  net. 

TOiscelLaneous  iBoofrs 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book 

By    Fannie    Merritt   Farmer 

This  new  edition  contains  62  Food  Conservation 
Recipes  using  Wheat  Substitutes,  with  chapters  on 
the  Cold  Pack  Method  of  Canning,  on  the  Drying  of 
Fruits   and   vegetables,    and   on    Food    Values. 

$2.00    net. 
Economical  Cookery 

By    Marion    Harris    Neil 
The  700  recipes  provide  for  the  use  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes, for  syrup  or  honey  in  place  of  sugar,  and  for 
the  use  of  various  flour  substitutes.  $1.50  net. 

Nervousness : 

Its  Causes,  Treatment  and  Prevention 

By   L.    E.    Emerson,   Ph.D. 
A  bock  '.hat  should   be  of  great  value  to  the  func- 
tionally nervous.  $1.25  net. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


A  City  Set  on  a  Hill 

An  Account  of  the   First   American   Conference   on 
Reconstruction  Problems,  Rochester,  November  20-22 


i 


IF  anyone  came  to  Rochester  at  the  invitation  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  to  find  out  "what  it  is  all 
about" — the  present-day  talk  about  "reconstruction" — 
he  must  have  come  away  perplexed.  For,  there  were 
some  speakers  to  whom  the  term  meant  a  spiritual  regenera- 
tion and  others  to  whom  it  signified  new  roads  and  a  large 
mercantile  fleet;  some  spoke  of  it  as  having  to  do  with  a 
national  program  for  a  period  covering  at  least  a  century,  and 
others  were  impatient  because  speakers  would  not  "keep  to 
the  point" — the  problems  waiting  for  solution  within  the  next 
two  months.  And  yet,  the  very  vagueness  of  the  idea  of 
"reconstruction"  in  the  matter  of  time,  space — ranging  as  it  did 
from  neighborhood  questions  to  foreign  relief — and  magni- 
tude of  tasks  helped  to  bring  out  a  wholesome  truth:  that  in 
this  period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  those  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  the  polity,  be  they  small  or  large, 
be  they  concerned  with  broad  purposes  or  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  immediate  needs. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  timeliness  it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  between  the  merits  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton's  address 
and  chart  on  the  immediate  problem  of  demobilization  and 
Frederick  L.  Ackerman's  comprehensive  paper  on  Replanning 
the  United  States  in  Regard  to  Transportation,  Housing  and 
Public  Works.  If  of  the  two  addresses  Mr.  Ackerman's  was 
the  more  alluring,  the  reason  is  that  he  opened  up  a  wonder- 
ful vista  of  possible  civic  and  social  evolution,  not  only  in- 
spiring in  itself  but  also  giving  greater 
confidence  that  a  right  handling  of  the 
more  immediate  tasks  may  do  more  than 
merely  avert  panic  and  trouble:  that  it 
may  contribute  to  a  real  advance  of  the 
national  welfare. 

And  here  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
league  and  its  constituency  were  unani- 
mous in  regarding  the  conference  and 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  end  of  it 
as  a  marked  forward  step  in  the  Ameri- 
can municipal  reform  movement.  Still 
conservative  in  matters  requiring  expert 
judgment,    still    unwilling    to    "go    on 
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record"  on  matters  upon  which  they  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  absolutely  competent  to  lay  down  the  law,  neverthe- 
less these  men  and  women  who  form  the  backbone  of  the 
country's  civic  life  and  conscience  were  not  afraid  to  applaud 
vigorously  and  to  pledge  their  support  to  decidedly  liberal 
and  far-reaching  proposals  for  improving  the  governmental 
machinery,  for  increasing  public  control  over  necessary  serv- 
ices, for  infringing,  in  the  public  interest,  individual  rights 
which  but  a  short  generation  ago,  and  less,  have  radiated  a 
halo  of  sacred  intangibility. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  details.  Mr.  Ackerman's  paper, 
though  it  did  not  come  first,  provided  a  useful  background 
and  backbone  for  much  of  the  procedure.  He  started  out  with 
the  proposition,  obvious  as  soon  as  one  gives  a  little  thought 
to  it  but  too  often  forgotten,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draft  a 
national  reconstruction  plan  until  there  is  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite national  purpose.  Assuming  the  greatest  development  of 
all  national  resources,  including  the  human,  to  represent  that 
purpose,  the  plan  resolves  itself  into  one  of  organizing  these 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  .to  secure  rapidity,  smoothness, 
economy  and  completeness  in  their  coordination,  in  the  bring- 
ing together,  for  instance,  of  labor,  land  and  material,  of 
federal,  state  and  municipal  machinery  of  government,  of  en- 
vironmental and  vocational  factors,  and  the  like. 

The  first  thing  discovered  in  an  attempt  to  project  such  a 
plan  will  be  that  the  most  elementary  physical  planning  of 
the  nation  is  blocked  by  arbitrary  political  boundaries.  The 
next  discovery  is  that,  unheeding  the 
appalling  cost  thrown  upon  us  to  make 
good  the  blunders  of  the  past  by  cor- 
rections in  the  physical  make-up  of  our 
cities,  our  competing  systems  of  trans- 
portation and  so  on,  we  continue  to 
throw  similar  burdens  of  needless  costs 
upon  the  future.  There  is  the  purpose- 
less, individualistic  expansion  of  cities ; 
the  crowding  of  new  war-time  housing 
projects,  for  instance,  upon  areas  already 
sadly  congested  where,  with  more  fore- 
sight and  with  a  planning  of  larger 
geographical  units,  future  as  well  as  im- 
mediate needs  might  be  provided  for. 
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From  his  recent  studies  as  an  officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  Mr.  Ackerman  has  come  to  conclusions  similar 
to  those  expressed  by  many  British  observers  at  the  present 
time.  "The  restlessness  attending  industrial  employment," 
he  said,  "is  not  merely  caused  by  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
and  conditions  of  work — it  is  largely  caused  by  discontent 
with  the  social  and  physical  environment  in  which  men  live." 
He  proceeded  to  show  that  a  cheap  environment  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  present  uncontrolled  and  undirected 
growth  of  urban  areas,  that  only  a  plan  of  development  cover- 
ing a  very  large  area,  such  as  the  whole  Atlantic  states  and, 
ultimately,  the  national  territory,  can  distribute  the  population, 
its  homes  and  workplaces  in  suitable  relation  to  the  complete 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  people.  Without  wresting 
the  increment  created  by  the  community  from  the  speculator, 
and  using  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  "industrial 
housing"  must  remain  unsatisfactory.  But  no  single  expedient 
will  produce  the  desired  result. 

Extension  of  administrative  power  and  more  liberal  judicial 
decisions,  permanent  central  executive  agencies,  municipal, 
state  and  federal,  expert  and  liberal — rather  than  powerless 
citizens'  commissions — are  necessary  to  bring  this  project  into 
being.  The  nation  cannot  in  these  days  afford  to  waste  its 
man-power  and  material  on  the  building  of  temporary  cities 
meant  to  give  way,  as  most  modern  American  cities  are,  to 
something  grander  and  more  permanent  at  some  future  time. 
By  the  use  of  a  credit  system,  adopting  the  principle  of  federal 
farm  loans,  by  the  direction  of  local  energies,  through  a  fed- 
eral authority  vested  with  the  power  to  survey  and  plan 
nationally  and  to  advise  and  stimulate  locally,  it  may  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  the  coordination  of  social  values. 

It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  within  a  short  space  the  large 
number  of  interesting  facts  and  suggestions  thrown  up  by  the 
various  speakers  and  by  the  very  full  discussion.  Richard  S. 
Childs,  speaking  for  the  Housing  Bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Ernest  Cawford,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, were  decidedly  optimistic  about  the  success  of  the 
government's  housing  operations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  most  promising  projects  have,  owing  to  the  armistice, 
been  abandoned  or  curtailed.  Mr.  Childs  foresees  a  vast  pil- 
grimage next  spring  to  the  new  garden  suburbs  and  towns, 
which  he  declared  to  be  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  the 
kind  seen  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  most  beneficial  influence 
from  them  on  the  provision  of  low-cost  houses,  and  housing 
estates  in  this  country  generally.  While  the  government  de- 
partments concerned  have  not  yet  definitely  decided  how  to 
dispose  of  all  these  properties,  ranging  as  they  do  from  dis- 
persed individual  buildings  to  a  number  of  self-contained 
towns,  it  is  likely  that  in  some  of  the  latter  community  owner- 
ship by  the  residents  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  attempted. 

Prof.  Howard  Lee  McBain,  of  Columbia  University, 
sketched  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  federal  government  and  state  and  local  authorities  and 
came  to  the  general  conclusion  that  this  relationship  had  not 
and  could  not  have  changed  as  much  as  appeared,  perhaps, 
on  the  surface.  Nor  did  he  think  a  marked  change  alto- 
gether desirable,  though  the  increase  in  helpful  cooperation 
between  federal  and  local  agencies,  irrespective  of  sometimes 
overlapping  powers,  was  decidedly  encouraging  and  would 
probably  continue. 

Much  discussion,  naturally,  centered  around  the  written 
constitution  and  the  inflexible  interpretation  of  law  by  the 
state  and  federal  supreme  courts.  Several  speakers  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  a  political  revolution,  completely  changing 
the   whole   system   of   government;  others,   on   the   contrary, 


argued  that  a  large  advance  towards  more  democratic  and 
more  efficient  government  in  state  and  nation  was  possible  by 
adjusting  methods  of  procedure  to  the  static  factors  in  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Obviously,  no  unanimity  could 
be  reached  on  a  problem  of  such  magnitude;  the  majority, 
however,  seemed  to  favor  a  radical  measure  of  some  sort  to 
break  down  the  intolerable  barrier  in  the  way  of  practically 
every  progressive  law  promoted.  The  platform  adopted  by 
the  conference  is  given  on  page  266. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  advocated  a  fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of 
civil  service  commissions  and  their  activities.  Drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  increase  in  the  numbers  of  employes  brought 
by  the  war  and  likely  to  remain  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  federal  government,  he  foreshadowed  serious 
labor  difficulties,  unless  the  government  adopted  steps  to 
secure  desirable  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
similar  to  those  introduced  by  far-seeing  private  employers. 
From  being  an  agency  of  selection  for  public  service,  the  com- 
missions must  become,  he  thought,  full-fledged  employment 
departments,  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  employes  after 
they  have  been  engaged,  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  opportuni- 
ties of  further  educational  advancement  and  a  real  career. 
There  must  also  be  a  greater  recognition  for  trained  tech- 
nical service  in  responsible  public  positions;  here  education  of 
the  public  was  the  first  necessity.  The  responsibilities  de- 
volving upon  some  of  our  public  officials,  said  Dr.  Beard,  are 
such  that  those  of  kings  and  emperors  are  trivial  in  comparison. 
He  read  an  extract  from  an  address  by  Lenine  showing  that 
even  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Russia  has  a  greater  regard 
for  efficient  public  expert  service  than  the  average  American 
community. 

Several  speakers  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  voluntary 
workers  who  during  the  war  in  one  capacity  or  another  have 
been  drawn  into  public  or  semi-public  service  and  wondered 
whether  the  magnificent  organization  brought  about,  in  many 
instances,  must  be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces  or  whether  it  might 
not  be  kept  up  in  some  way  for  the  advancement  of  peace- 
time tasks  in  the  community.  No  definite  suggestion  to  satisfy 
this  general  desire,  however,  was  made. 

Transportation  problems  came  in  for  much  discussion. 
Frederic  Almy,  of  Buffalo,  gave  a  vivid  and  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  recent  street-car  strike  in  which  for  twenty-four 
days  the  employers  and  employed  of  the  local  street  railway 
company  colluded  to  screw  out  of  the  city  a  permission  to 
charge  higher  fares.  The  city,  however,  preferred  to  walk 
and  completely  smashed  this  attempt  at  extortion.  A  paper 
contributed  by  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  read  in  which  he  advocated 
public  ownership  and  operation  as  the  only  remedy  for  what 
he  called  the  "malady"  of  the  street  railways.  The  interest  in 
questions  of  transportation  was  focused  in  a  resolution  asking 
for  the  appointment  by  the  league  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  public  ownership,  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  systems  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation— with  special  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  good 
government  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  cities. 

The  conference  in  its  deliberations  followed  the  advice  given 
by  the  first  mayor  of  Rochester,  in  his  inaugural  address  some 
ninety  years  ago,  and  engraved  upon  the  beautiful  new  build- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  the  sessions  were 
held:  "In  the  intercourse  of  social  life  and  on  all  occasions 
involving  the  interests  of  our  young  city,  let  us  forget  our 
politics  and  our  party  and  seek  only  the  public  good." 

B.  L. 


The  England  They  Ve  Been  Fighting  For 

By  Arthur  G leas  on  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


HITHERTO  a  federation  of  trade  unions,  trade 
councils  and  Socialist  societies,  the  British  Labour 
Party  enters  the  December  parliamentary  cam- 
paign as  a  national  party,  appealing  to  the  whole 
electorate. 

The  passage  of  the  representation  of  the  people  act,  adding 
eight  million  or  more  voters,  made  it  necessary  for  the  politi- 
cal labor  movement  to  widen  its  course  to  take  in  these  new 
affluents,  or  be  swamped  by  the  very  suffrage  reform  it  had 
helped  bring  into  flood.  Moreover,  labor  was  forewarned  by 
its  leaders  that  the  approach  of  reconstruction  called  for  far- 
reaching  engineering  by  wage-earners  themselves,  if  the  post- 
bellum  watersheds  of  existence  were  not  to  be  dammed  and 
sluiced  by  the  established  interests  through  their  control  of 
the  older  parties.1 

So,  in  the  last  ten  months  have  come  the  reorganization  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  and  its  expansion  to  embrace  workers 
by  both  "hand  and  brain,"  in  February;  the  formulation 
of  its  radical  domestic  platform  and  the  breaking  of  the  truce 
with  the  government  in  June ;  its  severance  from  the  coalition 
at  the  close  of  the  war  Parliament  in  November. 

I. 

BY  the  new  constitution  adopted  at  a  special  conference  in 
late  February,  provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  for 
individual  membership  in  the  party,  and  special  facilities  were 
given  to  women  electors  to  join.  A  local  labor  party  was 
called  for  in  each  parliamentary  constituency,  with  separate 
sections  for  men  and  women.  Hitherto  there  had  been  less 
than  100  such  locals.  The  national  executive  was  enlarged 
from  sixteen  members  to  twenty-two,  thirteen  to  be  chosen 
from  the  trade  unions  and  other  societies,  five  from  the  local 
organizations,  and  four  from  women.  The  "objects"  of  the 
party  (hitherto  defined  simply  as  "to  organize  and  maintain 
in  Parliament  and  the  country  a  political  labor  party")  were 
expanded  to  include  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  all  pro- 
ducers without  distinction  of  class  or  occupation.  These  ob- 
jects were  set  out  under  three  headings — National,  Inter- 
Dominion  and  International : 

NATIONAL 

a.  To  organise  and  maintain  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country 
a  Political  Labour  Party,  and  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  a  local 
Labour  Party  in  every  county  constituency  and  every  parliamentary 
borough,  with  suitable  divisional  organisation  in  the  separate  con- 
stituencies of  divided  boroughs. 

b.  To  cooperate  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  or  other  kindred  organisations,  in  joint  political 
or  other  action  in  harmony  with  the  party  constitution  and  stand- 
ing orders. 


'The  British  Labor  Offensive:  the  London  and  Nottingham  meetings.  Paul 
V.  Kellogg.     The  Survey  for  March  2,   1918. 

American  Labor  Out  of  It:  the  Inter-Allied  working  class  movement  and 
its  war  aims.     Paul  U.  Kellogg.     March   9,   1918. 

Two-Edged:  the' British  labor  offensive  as  documented  by  the  British  press. 
Paul  U.   Kellogg.     April  6.  1918. 

The  War  Policy  of  British  Labor.     Arthur  Gleason.     May  18,   1918. 

I.  British   Labor   Breaks  the  Truce.     Arthur  Gleason.     July  27,    1918. 

II.  British  Labor  and  the  Issues  of  Reconstruction.  Arthur  Gleason. 
August   3,    1918. 

III.  The   British   Labor   "Split."      Arthur    Gleason.      August    10,    1918. 
These  articles  and  companion   chapters  on   the   shop-stewards,   the  industrial 

unions,  the  national  industrial  councils  set  going  as  the  results  of  the  Whitley 
report,  and  the  plans  of  progressive  employers,  enter  into  a  forthcoming  book 
by  the  writers,  "British  Labor  and  the  War,"  Boni  &  Liveright,     $1.50. 


c.  To  give  effect  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  principle* 
from   time   to  time   approved   by   the  party  conference. 

d.  To  secure  for  the  producers  by  hand  or  by  brain  the  full 
fruits  of  their  industry,  and  the  most  equitable  distribution  thereof 
that  may  be  possible,  upon  the  basis  of  the  common  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  and  the  best  obtainable  system  of  popular 
administration  and  control   of  each   industry  or  service. 

e.  Generally  to  promote  the  political,  social  and  economic  eman- 
cipation of  the  people,  and  more  particularly  of  those  who  depend 
directly  upon  their  own  exertions  by  hand  or  by  brain  for  the 
means  of  life. 

INTER-DOMINION 

f.  To  cooperate  with  the  labour  organisations  in  the  dominions 
and  dependencies  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  purposes  of  th« 
party  and  to  take  common  action  for  the  promotion  of  a  higher 
standard  of  social  and  economic  life  for  the  working  population  of 
the   respective  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL 

g.  To  cooperate  with  the  labour  organisations  in  other  countries, 
and  to  assist  in  organising  a  federation  of  nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  and  peace,  and  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
machinery  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  conciliation  or  judicial  arbitration,  and  for  such  inter- 
national legislation  as  may  be  practicable. 

Further  points  as  to  the  make-up  and  development  of  the 
political  labor  movement  in  Great  Britain,  will  show  the 
significance  of  this  change.  The  following  table  gives  the 
growth  in  the  party  membership  since  its  formation  in  1900: 

TradesCouncilsand    Socialist 
TradeUnions  Local  LaborParties    Societies 

No.  Membership  No.  No.     Membership            Total 

1900-1 41  353,070  7  3  22.861                375,931 

1901-2 65  455,450  21  2  13,861                469,311 

1902-3 127  847,315  49  2  13,835                861,150 

1903-4 165  956,025  76  2  13,775                969,800 

1904-5 158  855,270  73  2  14,730                900,000 

1905-6 158  904,496  73  2  16,784                 921,280 

1906-7 176  975,182  83  2  20,885                998,338 

1907 181  1,049,673  92  2  22,267  1,072,413 

1908 176  1,127,035  133  2  27,465  1,158,565 

1909 172  1,450,648  155      '       2  30,982  1,486,308 

1910 151  1,394,402  148  2  31,377  1,430,539 

1911 141  1,501,783  149  2  31,404  1,539,092 

1912 130  1,858,178  146  2  31,237  1,895,498 

1913 158  2  33,304  

1914 101  1,572,391  179  2  33,230  1,612,147 

1915 Ill  2,053,735  177  2  32,838  2,093,365 

1916 119  2,170,782  199  3  42,190  2,219,764 

1917 123  2,415,383  239  3  47,140  2,465,131 

At  the  close  of  1917  the  British  Labour  Party  was  thus  a 
federation  of  123  trade  unions,  146  trade  councils  (which  are 
composed  of  trade  union  branches)  and  93  local  labor  parties, 
together  with  3  Socialist  societies,  and  one  cooperative  society. 
These  bodies  overlap  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  of  the  aggre- 
gate membership  of  2,465,131,  2,415,383  were  affiliated 
through  distinctly  labor  bodies.  Of  the  remainder,  10,000 
were  affiliated  through  the  British  Socialist  Party,  35,000 
through  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  2,140  through 
the  Fabians.  The  Tunbridge  Wells  Cooperative  Society 
brought  in  2,600,  the  Women's  Labour  League,  5,500.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  less  than  50,000  "party  Social- 
ists" among  two  and  a  half  million  trade  unionists.  That  is, 
98  per  cent  of  the  British  Labour  Party  was  trade  unionist ; 
2  per  cent  "party  Socialist" ;  and  even  of  that  2  per  cent  a 
large  fraction  was  trade  unionist.  We  are  thus  dealing,  in 
contrast  to  the  Americafi  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  political 
labor  movement;  but  in  contrast  to  the  political  labor  move- 
ments on  the  continent,  with  a  trade  union  rather  than  an  old- 
line  Socialist  body. 

This  make-up  has  been  reflected  in  both  party  control  and 
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finances.  No  trade  council  or  local  labour  party  contributed 
over  £2  a  year  to  the  treasury ;  the  Socialist  groups  together 
paid  less  than  £200,  or  less  than  each  of  such  trade  union 
bodies  as  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and  Blowing 
Room  Operatives  (54,967  members),  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  (51,035  members),  the  Postmen's 
Federation  (54,414  members).  The  general  union  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  labor  ranged  from  the  28,985  of  the 
Dock  Labourers  and  the  47,881  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  River- 
side and  General  Workers'  Union,  to  the  82,117  of  the  Na- 
tional Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour,  the  168,000  of  the 
Workers'  Union  and  the  188,774  of  the  National  Union  of 
General  Workers.  And  outstripping  them  came  the  great 
trade  groups — the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  with 
135,900  members,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  with 
130,368  members,  the  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association 
with  193,788  (paying  £807),  and  the  Miners'  Federation  with 
600,000  members  and  contributing  £2,500  to  the  common 
purse. 

These  national  unions  have  functioned  also  in  the  party 
representation  in  Parliament,  putting  up  the  necessary  finan- 
cial guarantees  for  election  expenses. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  adjusting  the  new  policy  of  expansion 
so  that  at  the  outset  of  a  costly  campaign,  it  would  not 
scrap  the  backing  in  money  and  interest  of  the  constituent 
labor  bodies.  On  one  hand,  there  was  rebellion  at  the  block 
system  of  voting,  by  which  a  few  great  unions  could  con- 
trol things,  and  on  the  other,  fear  lest,  in  throwing  open 
the  doors  to  outsiders,  labor  would  lose  the  political  instru- 
ment it  had  so  slowly  built  up.  The  outcome  was  a  com- 
promise.   To  quote  a  member  of  the  Party  Executive : 

In  drafting  the  new  constitution  we  had  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  achieving  unity.  Under  the  new  scheme  we  have  sought  to  dis- 
tribute power  and  responsibility  between  the  national  unions  and 
the  local  organisations,  and  between  the  official  element  and  the 
individual  member.  One  important  feature  of  the  constitution  is 
that  it  makes  the  local  groups  the  unit  of  organisation  rather  than 
the  national  societies,  and  thus  establishes  a  more  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  individual  electors  in  every  constituency. 

II. 

BY  so  much  has  trade  unionism  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
in  its  organized  development  in  England.  Labor,  un- 
adulterated by  middle-class  persons,  had  first  to  make  its 
fight  as  a  body  of  wage-earners  for  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  This  is  the  long  fight  of  wage-earners  alone — 
manual  workers,  craftsmen.  Gradually,  British  labor  found 
that  it  had  to  spend  itself  in  agitation  and  indirect  pressure  in 
order  to  protect  itself  against  hostile  acts  or  to  secure  labor 
legislation.  Lacking  a  political  party,  it  lacked  direct  repre- 
sentation. It  sought  it  and  trade  unionism  entered  upon  a 
second  stage. 

In  the  final  years  of  the  last  century,  Liberal-Labour  mem- 
bers slid  into  Parliament  between  the  stratified  layers  of  the 
old  parties.  In  1899,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  established 
a  political  labor  organization  by  creating  the  Labour  Repre- 
sentation Committee.  Out  of  this,  through  the  years  of  this 
century,  has  grown  the  British  Labour  Party.  The  Labour 
Party  was  strengthened  by  the  Taff-Vale  case  when  in  1902 
the  Taff-Vale  Railway  Company  obtained  damages  from  a 
railway  union  because  of  a  strike  involving  breach  of  con- 
tract. The  return  of  29  Labour  members  to  Parliament  in 
1906  was  the  answer  to  this  attempt  to  cripple  the  industrial 
movement.  In  the  same  year,  1906,  labor  obtained  the 
trade  disputes  act,  freeing  the  trade  unions  from  such  actions 
as  that  of  the  Taff-Vale  Railway  Company.  Naturally 
enough   British    labor   came   to   believe    that    direct   political 


power  (that  is,  representation  in  Parliament)  is  right  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  labor  movement  from  industrial 
crushing. 

This  belief  did  not  go  unchallenged.  In  1909,  a  trade 
unionist  by  the  name  of  Osborne  claimed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  of  his  railway  union  for  political  purposes  was 
illegal.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  in  his  favor  against 
the  union.  Labor  replied,  in  December,  1910,  by  electing 
42  members  to  the  House  of  Commons;  in  1913,  it  obtained 
a  trade  union  act,  which  in  part  set  aside  the  Osborne  judg- 
ment. Again,  labor  found  that  political  action  alters  indus- 
trial status. 

The  war  brought  in  a  third  stage  more  swiftly  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  come — that  in  which  the  workers 
generally  recognize  that  to  make  the  world  safe  for  such  part 
of  democracy  as  they  may  be,  they  must  concern  themselves 
with  more  than  hours  and  wages  in  the  shop,  and  more  than 
labor  legislation  in  Parliament.  They  must  concern  them- 
selves with  the  whole  scheme  of  social  conditions  and  rela- 
tions in  which  these  things  are  imbedded,  and  which  affect 
unnumbered  other  people  in  much  the  same  way.  The  shoe- 
makers' children  are  not  the  only  ones  without  shoes.  The 
war  experience  that  drove  this  realization  home  opened  up 
the  vista  of  making  common  cause  with  those  unnumbered 
others  to  whom,  being  organized,  labor  could  offer  not  only 
proposals  for  democratic  change  but  also  a  practical  political 
fellowship. 

The  party's  rebirth  registered  the  fact  that  labor  had 
slowly  worked  out  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  old 
governing  classes.  It  saw  the  necessity  of  sharing  in  the 
control  of  state  policy  and  of  sharing  that  control  with  those 
who  felt  as  it  did.  The  danger  to  the  Allied  cause,  as  the 
labor  leaders  saw  it,  had  been  in  stripping  the  war  of  its 
moral  values.  They  did  not  wish  that  Lord  Milner,  Lord 
Curzon  and  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  the  sole  statement  of 
war  aims.  Likewise,  they  saw  that  the  common  people  could 
not  leave  in  the  same  hands  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  control  of  mines  and  railways,  the  release  of  the 
land  taxation,  the  restoration  or  substitution  of  trade  union 
regulations.  They  desired  a  different  kind  of  reconstruction 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  war. 

So  labor  hitched  its  wagon  to  a  star  and  set  off  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  down  the  war-sobered  highroads  of  old  Eng- 
land. As  Arthur  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  Labour  Party, 
put  it:  labor  could  no  longer  be  "merely  a  critical  voice  in 
Parliament  and  an  active  revolutionary  ferment  in  the  coun- 
try;" he  hoped  it  would  "at  no  distant  date  be  required  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  it  ad- 
vocates." 

III. 

ttHPHERE  are  bushels  of  them  piled  up  on  the  floor.  We 
A  have  never  had  such  a  mail,"  said  James  Middleton 
at  the  Labour  Party  headquarters,  1  Victoria  street,  London, 
following  the  Nottingham  meeting  in  January.  Middle- 
ton  is  assistant  secretary ;  which  is  official  language  for  Hen- 
derson's right  hand. 

The  bushels  of  mail  were  requests  for  copies  of  the  report 
on  reconstruction  issued  the  week  before,  under  the  title 
Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order.  Few  committee  reports 
have  ever  so  struck  fire  in  the  public  imagination  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Its  publication  as  a  supplement  by  the  New  Republic  in 
March  led  to  the  circulation  of  thousands  of  copies  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  hailed  by  radicals  and  stimulated  such 
a   progressive   thinker   as  Winston   Churchill   to   explore   the 
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possibilities  of  an  American  contribution2  which  would  reflect 
our  less  stratified  social  composition,  and  would  approach  the 
future  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  the  more  progressive  labor  bodies — from  state  fed- 
erations in  the  far  Northwest  to  independent  unions  in  New 
York — set  out  to  spread  the  British  program.  The  Ameri- 
can Socialist  Party — at  the  extreme  left  on  the  war  issues — 
and  the  Social  Democratic  League — its  pro-war  offshoot  to 
the  extreme  right — brought  out  domestic  platforms  in  advance 
of  the  fall  elections  (1918),  which  were  clearly  attempts  to 
parallel  its  success  in  attracting  public  attention.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  annual  convention  in  June, 
was  bare  of  any  "glorious  reconstruction  ideal  .  .  .  painted 
by  any  word-brush,"  to  use  Mr.  Gompers'  phrase,  and  seemed 
strangely  inhibited  from  addressing  itself  to  the  larger  eco- 
nomic issues  growing  out  of  the  war.  Provision  was  made, 
however,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  United  States  the  British  statement  indeed,  pro- 
voked dissent  from  organizers  of  big  business  and  big  labor 
alike.  In  arranging  a  meeting  for  its  discussion,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  City  Club  found  a  copy  on  the  desk  of  the 
president  of  the  largest  public  service  corporation  in  the 
country,  swept  clean  of  everything  else  but  an  inkwell  and 
this  British  statement  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant 
prospectus  he  had  ever  read,  a  challenge  to  American  capi- 
talists to  match  it  with  a  large  scale  scheme  for  national  de- 
velopment which  would  counter  at  a  tangent  its  revolutionary 
bent. 

Soon  after  the  report  was  given  out,  the  American  Feder- 
ationist,  the  organ  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
called  it  "comprehensive,  fine  in  spirit,  tremendously  hopeful 
in  outlook."  Americans  instinctively  recoil  at  the  wording, 
"workers  by  hand  or  brain;"  it  rubs  our  democratic  feeling 
the  wrong  way  of  the  fur.  But  while  resenting  the  "in- 
vidious distinction  implied  in  the  phrase  used  in  the  British 
document,"  Mr.  Gompers'  editorial  served  notice  that  on  this 
side  of  the  water  wage-earners  are  entirely  competent  "to  de- 
termine and  formulate  their  own  policies"  without  alloy  of 
what  "in  other  countries"  are  called  "the  intellectuals."  The 
American  labor  movement  is  to  be  kept  bona  fide,  and  the 
British  policy  of  expanding  and  appealing  to  a  wider  con- 
stituency struck  no  answering  chord.  Also,  in  pointing  out 
that  the  "problems  are  formulated  as  political  issues  and  the 
agency  designated  is  the  political  party,"  Mr.  Gompers  re- 
affirmed his  life-long  policy  that  wage-earners  should  exert 
themselves  through  the  unions  rather  than  through  a  political 
labor  movement.  More,  he  has  acted  on  the  principle  that 
they  should  not,  by  coming  to  depend  too  much  on  labor 
legislation,  weaken  the  organized  power  of  a  strong  dues- 
paying  membership  to  bargain  for  standards  in  trade  agree- 
ments. Thus,  he  has  opposed  agitation  to  secure  eight-hour 
laws  (as  shifting  reliance  from  the  unions  to  the  govern- 
ment) ;  he  was  slow  to  take  up  the  workmen's  compensation 
movement,  and  at  an  early  stage  he  threw  his  weight  against 
public  schemes  for  sickness  insurance — a  position  on  which 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  others  broke 
with  him.  Underneath  it  all,  Mr.  Gompers  has  accepted 
the  present  capitalistic  order,  if  tempered  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. While  resisting  movements  to  create  a  labor  party 
and  preferring  to  use  the  potential  political  strength  of  the 
labor  movement  to  force  gains  first  from  the  Republicans 
and  then  from  the  Democrats,  he  has  consistently  fought 
socialism  and  all  its  works. 


-A   Traveler   in   Wartime   (1918).     The   Macmillan    Co. 


"The  heart  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  economic," 
he  said  in  discussing  the  British  Labour  Party's  report.  "La- 
bor's welfare  and  protection  is  regarded  as  fundamentally  an 
economic  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  economic  agencies." 
And   again: 

The  democracy  of  the  American  labor  movement  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  our  republic.  It  is  more  hearty,  more  sincere  and 
more  far-reaching  than   the  democracy  of  any  other  country. 

So  the  American  reader  finishes  the  document  entitled  Labor  and 
the  New  Social  Order  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  stirred  by  the 
hope  of  what  the  future  may  bring,  but  when  he  turns  to  con- 
crete problems  that  must  be  worked  out  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  through  each  day  that  follows,  he  finds  little  practical  help  for 
real  achievements.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  trust  in 
the  economic  organization  of  the  workers. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  the  political  movement, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  since  proved  its  worth  to  the  mind  of 
the  workers.  During  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  emphasis 
has  swung  to  and  fro  between  the  economic  and  political 
fields  of  activity,  as  labor  has  been  thwarted  in  one,  or  had 
its  hopes  dashed  in  the  other.  But  out  of  gains,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  has  come  reliance  on  the  two 
methods — not  as  things  antagonistic,  but  as  things  comple- 
mentary—  (a  dual  procedure  which,  incidentally,  made  a  two- 
edged  war  policy  fit  into  their  habit  of  mind). 

Now,  at  a  time  when  the  familiar  economic  machinery  of 
collective  bargaining  had  been  "interned"  for  the  war,  the 
political  arm  of  the  labor  movement  came  forward  with  its 
vigorous  presentment  of  political  action.  The  circumstances 
would  have  won  for  it  in  any  case  a  working-class  following 
far  out-numbering  the  membership  of  the  Labour  Party.  But 
with  the  general  ferment  affecting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  with  no  such  comprehensive  social  program  put 
forth  by  any  of  the  older  parties,  the  labor  report  on  recon- 
struction fairly  hit  a  wider  British  public. 

It  came  before  the  party  conference  in  June  after  four 
months'  discussion  by  unions,  trades  councils  and  party 
locals  and  was  given  sanction  by  a  series  of  27  resolutions 
[the  Survey  for  July  27]. 

IV. 

WITH  the  December  elections  Labour  and  the  New  So- 
cial Order  is  no  longer  an  interesting  economic 
pamphlet;  it  is  a  party  platform  in  a  searching  political  cam- 
paign. No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  debate  its  main 
propositions,  ranging  as  they  do  over  the  entire  field  of  econ- 
omics and  domestic  affairs.  Our  task  is  the  simpler  one  of  in- 
terpreting the  general  development  and  intention  of  the 
movement.  But  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  its  working- 
class  approach  to  the  common  task  of  reconstruction,  as  put 
in  a  smashing  indictment  of  the  pre-war  social  order  in  Eng- 
land which  opened  the  document  (see  page  246). 

What,  then,  do  the  British  workers  stand  for  in  build- 
ing their  new  house  "resting  upon  the  common  foundation 
of  the  democratic  control  of  society  in  all  its  activities?" 

They  stand  in  the  first  place  for  some  things  on  which  the 
general  American  public  would  back  them  up  without  question. 

They  stand  for  free  public  education — and  they  stand  for 
it  for  the  children  of  the  whole  working  class — for  all  the 
children  of  Great  Britain.  Secondary  and  higher  schools 
are  not  free  schools  in  England.  The  elementary  schools  are 
inadequate  in  numbers,  teachers,  curriculum.  The  workers 
are  out  for  an  educational  system  comparable  with  the  best 
America  has  to  offer  from   kindergarten   to  university,   free, 
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WE  need  to  beware  of  patchwork.  The  view  of  the  Labour  Party 
is  that  what  has  to  be  reconstructed  after  the  war  is  not  this  or 
that  Government  Department,  or  this  or  that  piece  of  social  machin- 
ery; but  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  society  itself.  The  individual 
worker,  or  for  that  matter  the  individual  statesman,  immersed  in 
daily  routine,  like  the  individual  soldier  in  a  battle — easily  fails 
to  understand  the  magnitude  and  far-reaching  importance  of  what 
is  taking  place  around  him.  How  does  it  fit  together  as  a  whole? 
How  does  it  look  from  a  distance?  Count  Okuma,  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  experienced  and  ablest  of  the  statesmen  of  Japan,  watching 
the  present  conflict  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  declares  it  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  European  civilization.  Just  as 
in  the  past  the  civilisations  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  Carthage 
and  the  great  Roman  Empire  have  been  successively  destroyed,  so, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  detached  observer,  the  civilisation  of  all 
Europe  is  even  now  receiving  its  death  blow.  We  of  the  Labour 
Party  can  so  far  agree  in  this  estimate  as  to  recognise,  in  the 
present  world  catastrophe,  if  not  the  death,  in  Europe,  of  civilisa- 
tion itself,  at  any  rate  the  culmination  and  collapse  of  a  distinctive 
industrial  civilisation,  which  the  workers  will  not  seek  to  recon- 
struct. At  such  times  of  crisis  it  is  easier  to  slip  into  ruin  than 
to  progress  into  higher  forms  or  organisations.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem as  it  presents  itself  to  the  Labour  Party  today. 

What  this  war  is  consuming  is  not  merely  the  security,  the 
homes,  the  livelihood  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  innocent  families, 
and  an  enormous  proportion  of  all  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
world,  but  also  the  very  basis  of  the  peculiar  social  order  in 
which  it  has  arisen.  The  individualist  system  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction, based  on  the  private  ownership  and  competitive  administra- 
tion of  land  and  capital,  with  its  reckless  "profiteering"  and  wage- 
slavery;  with  its  glorification  of  the  unhampered  struggle  for  the 
means  of  life  and  its  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest;"  with  the  monstrous  inequality  of  circumstances  which  it 
produces  and  the  degradation  and  brutalization,  both  moral  and 
spiritual,  resulting  therefrom,  may,  we  hope,  indeed  have  received 
a  death-blow.  With  it  must  go  the  political  system  and  ideas  in 
which  it  naturally  found  expression.  We  of  the  Labour  Party, 
whether  in  opposition  or  in  due  time  called  upon  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, will  certainly  lend  no  hand  to  its  revival.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  it  is  buried  with  the 
millions  whom  it  has  done  to  death.  If  we  in  Britain  are  to  escape 
from  the  decay  of  civilisation  itself,  which  the  Japanese  statesman 
foresees,  we  must  ensure  that  what  is  presently  to  be  built  up  is 
a  new  social  order,  based  not  on  fighting  but  on  fraternity — not  on 
the  competitive  struggle  for  the  means  of  bare  life,  but  on  deliber- 
ately planned  cooperation  in  production  and  distribution  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  participate  by  hand  or  by  brain — not  on  the  ut- 
most possible  inequality  of  riches,  but  on  a  systematic  approach 
towards  a  healthy  equality  of  material  circumstances  for  every 
person  born  into  the  world — not  on  an  enforced  dominion  over 
subject  nations,  subject  races,  subject  colonies,  subject  classes,  or  a 
subject  sex,  but,  in  industry,  as  well  as  in  government,  on  that 
equal  freedom,  that  general  consciousness  of  consent,  and  that 
widest  possible  participation  in  power,  both  economic  and  political, 
which  is  characteristic  of  democracy.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pre- 
tend that  it  is  possible,  even  after  the  drastic  clearing  away  that  is 
now  going  on,  to  build  society  anew  in  a  year  or  two  of  feverish 
"Reconstruction."  What  the  Labour  Party  intends  to  satisfy  it- 
self about  is  that  each  brick  that  it  helps  to  lay  shall  go  to  erect 
the  structure  that  it  intends,  and  no  other. 


public,  as  a  basis  for  fitting  the  oncoming  generation  of  British 
workers  to  run  England. 

They  are  out  for  a  ministry  of  health  and  a  radical  reor- 
ganization of  the  whole  scheme  of  building  up  the  physical 
fitness  of  their  own  kind,  such  as  the  recruiting  experience 
had  shown  was  all  too  much  needed.  They  stand,  to  use 
Sidney  Webb's  phrase,  "for  the  universal  enforcement  of  the 
national  minimum ;"  for  the  strengthening  of  the  factory 
compensation  and  insurance  acts  governing  hours,  health,  un- 
employment and  the  like.  In  other  words,  to  lay  a  floor  of 
standards  beneath  which  no  industrial  operations  shall  be 
carried  on  in  England.  They  stand  for  giving  an  entirely 
new  embodiment  to  home  life  among  the  workers  of  Great 


Britain  by  far-reaching  housing  and  city  building  schemes, 
and  they  speak  in  terms  of  a  million  new  cottages  and  an 
outlay  of  three  million  sterling  for  re-housing  in  mining 
villages,  rural  districts  and  town  slums. 

They  sensed  the  prospect  of  attempts  to  reduce  wages  when 
peace  came,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dislocation  of  demobil- 
ization to  worsen  the  conditions  of  employment  and  to  leave 
to  private  charity  the  handling  of  unemployment.  They 
call  for  a  revolution  of  the  poor  law  and  for  deliberate  national 
organization  to  meet  unemployment  in  advance,  by  public 
works  in  housing,  school  building,  transport  and  road  building, 
afforestation  and  the  breaking  up  of  great  estates  into  coopera- 
tive small  holdings;  by  raising  the  school-leaving  age  to- 
sixteen,  by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  of  young  persons 
and  initiating  the  universal  eight-hour  day. 

In  the  political  field,  the  party  stands  for  the  complete 
removal  of  all  the  wartime  restrictions  on  "freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  publication,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
travel,  freedom  of  choice  of  place  of  residence,  and  freedom 
of  employment  the  day  after  peace  is  declared." 

It  cannot  be  said  the  workers  as  a  whole  understood  or 
sympathized  with  the  principles  of  the  conscientious  objectors, 
much  less  shared  their  feelings.  But  they  understood  and 
protested  against  the  treatment  accorded  them  in  prison. 
That  awakened  old  echoes  of  the  treatment  accorded  labor 
leaders  in  the  long  struggle  for  the  right  to  organize,  and 
it  provoked  the  quick  recognition  that  without  their  organized1 
power,  their  own  strike  leaders  in  war-time  would  have  been 
handled  no  differently. 

Labor  is  of  one  mind  with  respect  to  peace-time  conscrip- 
tion, military  no  less  than  industrial.  It  stands  out  against 
"any  continuation  of  the  military  service  acts  a  moment  longer 
than  the  imperative  requirements  of  the  war  excuse."  But 
"individual  freedom  is  of  little  use  without  complete  political 
rights."     The  Labour  Party 

sees  its  repeated  demands  largely  conceded  in  the  present  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  act,  but  not  yet  wholly  satisfied.  The  party 
stands,  as  heretofore,  for  complete  adult  suffrage  .  .  .  effective 
provision  for  absent  electors  to  vote,  for  absolutely  equal  rights  for 
both  sexes  for  the  same  freedom  to  exercise  civic  rights  for  the 
common  soldier  as  for  the  officer,  for  shorter  parliaments,  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  a  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  any  new  second  chamber,  whether  elected  or  not,  hav- 
ing in  it  any  element  of  heredity  or  privilege,  or  of  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  any  party  or  class. 

It  stands  for  absolute  autonomy  of  each  self-governing  part 
of  the  empire,  for  "home  rule  all  around,"  and  for  an  imperial 
council  which  would  express  the  democratized  spirit  of  "the 
Britannic  Alliance." 

We  now  come  to  the  larger  economic  proposals  on  which 
there  is  bound  to  be  much  friction.  "What  the  nation  needs 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  bound  onward  on  its  aggregate  pro- 
ductivity."    But  this  to  labor's  mind 

cannot  be  secured  merely  by  pressing  the  manual  workers  to- 
more  strenuous  toil,  or  even  by  encouraging  the  "Captains  of  In- 
dustry" to  a  less  wasteful  organisation  of  their  several  enter- 
prises  on   a   profit-making   basis. 

What  the  Labour  Party  looks  to  is 

a  genuinely  scientific  reorganisation  of  the  nation's  industry,  no- 
longer  deflected  by  individual  profiteering,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Common  Ownership  of  the  means  of  production;  the  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  proceeds  among  all  who  participate  in  any  capacity  and 
only  among  these,  and  the  adoption,  in  particular  services  and  occu- 
pations, of  those  systems  and  methods  of  administration  and  con- 
trol that  may  be  found,  in  practice,  best  to  promote,  not  profiteering, 
but  the  public  interest. 
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To  this  end  the  party  stands  "not  merely  for  the  principle 
of  common  ownership  of  the  nation's  land,  but  for  a  unified 
national  service  of  communication  and  transport,  to  be 
worked  unhampered  by  capitalist,  private,  or  purely  local 
interests  (and  with  a  steadily  increasing  participation  of  the 
organized  workers  in  the  management,  both  central  and 
local),  exclusively  for  the  common  good;"  for  the  erection 
of  a  score  of  gigantic  super-power  stations,  "which  would 
generate,  at  incredibly  cheap  rates,  enough  electricity  for  the 
use  of  every  industrial  establishment  and  every  private  house- 
hold in  Great  Britain;"  for  "the  immediate  nationalization 
of  mines,  the  extraction  of  coal  and  iron  being  worked  as  a 
public  service  (with  a  steadily  increasing  participation  in 
the  management,  both  central  and  local,  of  the  various  grades 
of  persons  employed)."  The  workers  want  household  coal 
of  standard  quality,  at  "a  fixed  and  uniform  price  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  payable  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  as  unalterable 
as  the  penny  postage  stamp."  Similarly,  they  advocate  the 
expropriation  of  the  profit-making  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies which  "now  so  tyrannously  exploit  the  people  with 
their  wasteful  house-to-house  industrial  life  assurance."  And 
they  advocate  local  option  and  "taking  the  entire  manufacture 
and  retailing  of  alcoholic  drink  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  find  profit  in  promoting  the  utmost  possible  consumption." 

The  party  takes  ground  against  allowing  ihe  government 
control  over  the  importations  of  wheat,  wool,  metals  and 
other  commodities  to  "slip  back  into  the  unfettered  control 
of  private  capitalists,  who  are,  actually  at  the  instance  of  the 
government  itself,  now  rapidly  combining,  trade  by  trade, 
into  monopolist  trusts,  which  may  presently  become  as  ruthless 
in  their  extortion  as  the  worst  American  examples." 

Standing,  as  it  does,  for  the  Democratic  Control  of  Industry, 
the  Labour  Party  would  think  twice  before  it  sanctioned  any  aban- 
donment of  the  present  profitable  centralisation  of  purchase  of  raw 
material;  of  the  present  carefully  organised  "rationing"  by  joint 
committees  of  the  trades  concerned,  of  the  several  establishments 
with  the  materials  they  require;  of  the  present  elaborate  system  of 
"costing"  and  public  audit  of  manufacturers'  accounts,  so  as  to 
stop  the  waste  heretofore  caused  by  the  mechanical  inefficiency  of 
the  more  backward  firms;  of  the  present  salutary  publicity  of  manu- 
facturing processes  and  expenses  hereby  ensured;  and,  on  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained  (in  order  never  again  to  revert  to  the  old- 
time  profiteering)  of  the  present  rigid  fixing,  for  standardized 
products,  of  maximum  prices  at  the  factory,  at  the  warehouse  of 
the  wholesale  trader  and  in  the  retail  shop. 

It  holds  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  function  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  private  consumers  as  to  protect,  through  the 
factory  acts,  the  wage-earning  producers. 

To  provide  the  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  and  to 
make  the  constructive  investment  for  national  production 
outlined,  the  Labour  Party  repudiates  all  proposals  for  a 
protective  tariff,  strenuously  opposes  any  taxation  which  would 
increase  the  price  of  food,  and  objects  to  any  taxes  interfering 
with  production,  commerce,  transport  or  communication. 
Rather,  it  turns  its  eyes. on  the  holdings  of  what  it  describes 
as  "that  one-tenth  of  the  population  which  owns  nine-tenths 
of  the  riches  of  the  United  Kingdom."  It  would  extend  the 
excess  profits  tax,  increase  the  mineral  rights  duty  and  bring 
"the  steadily  rising  unearned  increment  of  urban  and  mineral 
land  .  .  .  wholly  .  .  .  into  the  public  exchequer."  It  stands 
for  paying  off  the  national  debt  by  the  direct  taxation  of 
private  fortunes  both  during  life  and  after  death.  It  proposes 
to  re-arrange  the  "whole  taxation  of  inheritance  from  the 
standpoint  of  asking  what  is  the  maximum  amount  that  any 
rich  man  should  be  permitted  at  death  to  divert  by  his  will 
from  the  national  exchequer  which  should  normally  be  the 


LABOR  AND  THE  NEW  ORDER 

IN  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  above  the  Standard  of  Life  society 
has  hitherto  gone  as  far  wrong  as  in  its  neglect  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary   basis    of    any    genuine    industrial    efficiency    or    decent    social 
order.    We  have  allowed  the  riches  of  our  mines,  the  rental  value 
of  the  lands  superior  to  the  margin  of  cultivation,  the  extra  profits 
of  the  fortunate  capitalists,  even  the  material  outcome  of  scientific 
discoveries — which  ought  by  now  to  have  made  this  Britain  of  ours 
immune  from  class  poverty  or  from  any  widespread  destitution — to 
be  absorbed  by  individual  proprietors;  and  then  devoted  very  largely 
to  the  senseless  luxury  of  an  idle  rich  class.     Against  this  misappro- 
priation of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  the  Labour  Party — speak- 
ing in   the   interests   not  of   the   wage-earners   alone,   but   of   every 
grade  and  section  of  producers  by  hand  or  by  brain,  not  to  mention 
also   those   of   the   generations   that   are   to   succeed   us,   and   of   the 
permanent  welfare   of  the  community — emphatically  protests.     One 
main  Pillar  of  the  House  that  the  Labour  Party  intends  to  build  is 
the  future  appropriation  of  the  Surplus,  not  to  the  enlargement  of 
any  individual   fortune,  but  to  the  Common  Good.     It  is  from  this 
constantly    arising    Surplus    (to    be    secured,    on    the    one    hand,    by 
Nationalization    and    Municipalization    and,    on    the    other,    by    the 
steeply   graduated   Taxation    of    Private   Income    and   Riches)    that 
will  have  to  be  found  the  new  capital  which  the  community  day 
by   day  needs   for   the   perpetual    improvement   and   increase   of   its 
various  enterprises,  for  which  we  shall  decline  to  be  dependent  on 
the  usury-exacting  financiers.     It  is  from  the  same  source  that  has 
to  be  defrayed  the  public  provision  for  the  sick  and  infirm  of  all 
kinds   (including  that  for  maternity  and  infancy)   which  is  still  so 
scandalously    insufficient;    for   the    aged    and   those    prematurely   in- 
capacitated by  accident  or   disease,  now   in   many  ways   so   imper- 
fectly cared  for;  for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adolescents 
and  of  adults,  in  which  the  Labour  Party  demands  a  genuine  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  overcoming  all   differences   of   material   circum- 
stances;   and   for   the    organization   of   public    improvements   of   all 
kinds,    including    the    brightening    of    the    lives    of    those    now    con- 
demned  to   almost  ceaseless   toil,   and   a  great  development  of  the 
means  of  recreation.     From  the  same  source  must  come  the  greatly 
increased  public  provision  that  the  Labour  Party  will   insist  on  be- 
ing made  for  scientific  investigation  and  original  research,  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  not  to  say  also  for  the  promotion  of  music, 
literature  and  fine  art,  which  have  been  under  capitalism  so  greatly 
neglected,  and  upon  which,  so  the  Labour  Party  holds,  any  real  de- 
velopment of  civilization   fundamentally  depends.     Society,   like  the 
individual,   does   not   live   by   bread   alone — does  not   exist  only  for 
perpetual  wealth  production.     It  is   in  the  proposal   for  this  appro- 
priation of  every  surplus  for  the  Common  Good — in  the  vision  of 
its  resolute  use  for  the  building  up  of  the  community  as  a  whole  in- 
stead   of    for    the    magnification    of    individual    fortunes — that    the 
Labour  Party,  as  the  Party  of  the  Producers  by  hand  or  by  brain, 
most  distinctively  marks  itself  off  from  the  older  political   parties, 
standing,   as  these  do,  essentially  for  the  maintenance,   unimpaired, 
of  the  perpetual  private  mortgage  upon  the  annual  product  of  the 
nation    that   is   involved   in   the   individual   ownership    of    land    and 
capital. 


heir  of  all  private  riches  in  excess  of  a  quite  moderate  amount 
by  way  of  family  provision."  It  stands  for  a  special  capital 
levy  to  pay  off  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  entire  national 
debt.  It  stands,  in  fine,  for  taking  over  the  national  surplus — 
whether  piled  up  in  the  past  or  created  currently;  for  a  con- 
scription of  wealth  as  new  social  capital. 

In  a  closing  passage  (see  above),  in  contrast  to  the  picture  of 
Old  England  drawn  at  the  outset,  the  British  workers  put 
the  vision  of  the  England  they  were  fighting  for. 

Of  course  many  of  these  proposals  are  not  new.  The 
capital  levy  is  more  startling,  but  land  reform,  workmen's 
compensation,  re-housing  and  the  like  were  pushed  by  Lloyd 
George  and  Asquith  piece-meal  under  the  old  liberal  regime; 
the  war  has  written  unheard  of  tax  laws.  The  minimums 
stood  for  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Progressive  party 
platform  six  years  ago  in  the  United  States.  Socialist  parties 
in  a  score  of  countries  have  belabored  as  hard  or  harder  the 
infelicities  of  the  system  of  private  capitalism.  But  here  we 
have,  as  distinct  from  the  old  liberal  procedure,   a  rounded 
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program;  and  as  distinct  from  the  Socialist  procedure,  one 
en  which  the  general  voter  is  asked  to  join,  not  on  the  basis 
of  subscribing  to  a  creed  but  on  the  basis  of  objective,  particu- 
lar measures. 

It  is,  however,  the  kick  behind  it  which  gives  the  Labour 
Party  program  its  importance — the  realization  that  England 
will  not  go  back  to  the  old  loose-jointed  scheme  of  things 
after  the  war,  that  there  is  tremendous  industrial  unrest 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  that  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  soldiers  are  coming  back  in  a  temper  to  join  forces 
with  the  workers. 

V. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  at  the  June  conference 
that  the  Labour  Party  would  contest  400  seats  for  the 
next  Parliament.  As  the  labor  leaders  saw  it,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  something  more  dynamic  than  a  contest  with 
the  historic  English  parties — with  the  prospect,  no  less  of 
a  new  political  formation  under  the  premier.  The  situation 
was  summed  up  in  mid-winter  by  a  radical  labor  leader  in 
this  way: 

Lloyd  George's  old  associates  in  the  labor  movement  mistrust  him, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  can  win  them  back  again  as  hii 
followers.  He  has  no  temperamental  commonalty  with  the  Tories, 
and  they  would  not  be  displeased  if  he  were  not  so  formidable  a 
figure  in  domestic  affairs  after  the  war.  The  Liberals  accuse  him 
of  treachery  to  Asquith  and  the  first-raters  among  them  did  not 
go  into  his  cabinet.  There  remains  his  personal  following  and 
when  you  realize  that  some  35,000  people  have  been  added  to  the 
newly  created  orders,  you  can  see  that  that  is  not  inconsiderable  at 
a  nucleus  for  a  new  party.  Lloyd  George  lacks  everything  just 
now  but  courage. 

— Courage,  yes,  and  a  widespread  public  conviction  that  how- 
ever you  disagreed  with  him  or  his  colleagues,  he  as  no  other 
man  in  England,  could  marshal  her  forces  against  Germany — 
if  the  war  were  still  on ;  the  prestige  of  the  great  war  leader — 
if  it  were  successfully  ended ;  the  backing,  in  each  case,  of 
the  great  interests  built  up  during  the  war,  the  suction-force 
of  a  khaki  election,  and  the  prowess  of  the  most  redoubtable 
campaigner  the  English  radical  movement  ever  produced. 
No  mean  rival,  in  truth. 

With  the  general  election  still  ahead  of  us  it  is  obviously 
foolish  to  attempt  any  prediction  as  to  the  outcome,  other  than 
to  indicate  a  much  larger  labor  representation  in  Parliament 
than  the  less  than  50  seats  held  throughout  the  static  war 
period.  What  can  be  done  is  to  gauge  certain  of  the  currents 
at  work  in  the  British  citizenship  which  will  continue  regard- 
less of  that  outcome  and  tend,  during  a  period  of  years,  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  labor  representation.  Out 
of  office,  no  less  than  in,  the  influence  of  the  labor  movement 
on  domestic  and  foreign  policy  following  the  war  will  be 
augmented  many  fold. 

With  respect  to  the  wage-earners  themselves,  we  have  in 
the  more  active  partnership  of  the  British  Labour  Party  and 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  a  muster  of  organized  labor 
which  in  numbers  and  unity  exceed  anything  in  the  past. 
The  position  held  in  their  counsels  by  Clynes  (who  rose  from 
day  laborer  to  food  controller)  is  a  symbol  of  the  great 
mass  of  unskilled  general  workers  now  ranged  alongside  the 
skilled  trades.  The  spread  of  the  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  miners,  embracing  skilled  and  unskilled  alike, 
is  a  response  to  the  same  forces,  and  as  set  forth  in  the  Survey 
by  Robert  Smillie,  the  miners'  leader,  they  have  in  the  course 
of  the  war  come  to  subscribe  to  state  ownership  of  industry 
coupled  with  workers'  participation  in  the  management. 

With  respect  to   the  returned  soldiers,   the  point  of  view 


of  not  a  few  detached  observers  was  expressed  by  an  English 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  London,  whose  work  brought  him 
into  personal  relationship  with  thousands  of  men  in  khaki. 

"Will  they  come  back  revolutionists?"  he  was  asked.  They 
had  been  through  this  mill  for  their  common  country.  When 
they  came  back  would  they  be  content  to  find  that  it  wasn't 
common  after  all ;  that  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  equally 
came  back  to  very  unequal  portions? 

They  would  not  be  revolutionists,  he  answered,  because  the 
English  are  the  greatest  grousing  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  they  all  talk  revolution,  but  nobody  revolves.  They 
are  a  phlegmatic  people.  It  will  be  an  evolutionary  change. 
Labor  had  gained  in  strength  before  the  war.  It  had  gained 
tremendously  since.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were  in  key  with 
the  working  class  feeling. 

"How  was  this?"  he  was  asked.  "Had  the  labor  union* 
been  allowed  to  carry  on  propaganda  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  front?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "And  the  soldiers  knew  that;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why." 

"But  most  of  the  papers  talk  in  a  very  different  strain.  They 
don't  publish  things  from  the  labor  angle." 

"No,"  he  said,  "and  the  soldiers  knew  that,  too,  and  that 
is  another  reason." 

More  especially,  they  would  be  for  having  a  say  and  a  big 
say  in  the  government.  England  had  been  governed  by  squires 
and  the  propertied  classes.  The  contention  had  been  that  the 
man  who  did  not  own  land,  did  not  have  a  stake  in  the 
country  and  should  not  have  the  say.  Now  the  soldiers  would 
come  back  at  them. 

"Because  you  hold  the  land  your  grandfather  got,"  they 
would  put  it,  "you  say  you  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Well, 
we've  been  through  this  hell  for  three  years,  and  that  gives 
us  a  stake,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it." 

There  was  a  new  spirit  among  the  conservative  classes,  too, 
he  concluded.  The  younger  men  had  been  out  at  the  war 
and  knew  the  Tommies ;  and  the  Tommies  knew  them.  They 
had  a  feeling  toward  each  other  which  would  be  a  great 
tempering  influence.  But  it  would  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  soldiers  taking  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  setting 
about  a  mighty  shift  in  the  scheme  of  English  life  after  the 
war. 

VI. 

THE  full  muster  of  the  rapidly  swelling  ranks  of  trade 
unionism,  vast  reaches  of  unskilled  workers  hitherto  unor- 
ganized, the  civilian  army,  the  wage-earning  women,  the 
women  of  the  working  class,  professional  groups — all  these 
and  large  numbers  of  the  general  population,  labor  is  out  to 
enlist.  How  far  it  will  be  able  to  swing  not  only  the  wage- 
earners  as  a  body  but  the  outside  groups,  depends  not  alone 
on  its  program.  Obviously  the  tendency  is  for  the  older 
parties  to  match  it  on  many  of  its  points,  and  the  Labour 
Party  in  turn  to  outflank  them  by  further  and  more  radical 
proposals.  Rather,  the  question  will  be,  how  far  vast  numbers 
of  the  population  will  feel  that  it  is  only  through  the  Labour 
Party  that  they  can  secure  accomplishment.  Here  experience 
of  the  cooperative  movement  is  significant. 

The  government  clearly  added  to  labor's  voting  strength 
by  subjecting,  the  dividends  of  the  cooperative  societies  to  the 
excess-profits  tax,  and  by  repeated  attempts  to  bring  coopera- 
tive dividends  within  the  scope  of  the  income  tax.  As  a 
result,  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  Cooperative 
Union,  representing  three  and  one-half  million  members, 
within  the  year  allied  themselves  for  political  action  with 
the  Labour  Party.     The  first  food  controller  was  Davenport, 
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a  wholesale  grocer,  and  to  him  the  membership  attributes  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  war-profits  tax  to  the  annual  surpluses 
of  the  cooperatives.  No  doubt  there  were  those  in  the  govern- 
ment who  regarded  them  merely  as  likely  sources  of  revenue. 
But  the  cooperatives  are  not  organized  for  profit.  They 
distribute  their  surpluses  among  their  members,  largely  work- 
ing people,  in  order  to  cut  down  their  cost  of  living  and 
eliminate  the  very  profit-taking  which  the  government  tried 
to  scoop  in.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  meet  the 
raid  by  simply  reducing  the  prices  to  their  members,  and 
show  no  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  could  fall  in  the 
government's  hopper;  which  they  did.  But  the  cooperatives 
felt  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  put-up  job  of  the  competing 
commercial  interests  to  cripple  them. 

Lloyd  George's  backing  of  the  taxation  scheme  identified 
him  with  the  move.  The  cooperators  washed  their  hands 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  with  which  they  had  in  the  past  been 
historically  a  clientele,  and  announced  that,  in  order  to  protect 
their  rights  in  the  future  and  no  less  project  the  principle  of 
cooperation  in  the  period  of  reconstruction,  they  would  enter 
politics  as  an  organized  body,  run  candidates  for  Parliament 
in  certain  districts  at  the  next  election  and  work  with  the 
working  class  political  movement.  At  the  October,  1917, 
conference  of  cooperators,  it  was  agreed  that  the  aims  were 
closer  unity  between  the  cooperative  and  the  trade  union 
movements,  working-class  funds  used  for  working-class  ideals, 
the  cooperative  societies  to  be  the  food  stores  for  trade  union- 
ists who  downed  tools  at  strike  time. 

Arthur  Henderson,  speaking  to  the  cooperators  at  this 
conference,  said: 

One  point  on  which  we  all  should  be  determined  is  that  when  this 
war  is  terminated  we  shall  see  that  the  "have  nots"  receive  a  greater 
opportunity.  We  should  take  steps  to  lessen  the  number  of  sections 
into  which  democracy  has  been  divided.  I  shall  be  prepared  that 
the  Labour  Party  as  now  known  should  cease  to  exist,  if  by  so  do- 
ing we  could  combine  the  whole  of  the  democracy  into  a  great 
people's  party. 

The  conference  unanimously  adopted  a  draft  scheme  for 
cooperative  parliamentary  and  municipal  representation,  and 
a  resolution  of  policy  was  also  unanimously  carried,  declaring 
the  desire  of  the  conference  to  mark  its  entrance  into  the 
political  arena  with  a  definite  expression  of  general  policy 
of  industrial,  social  and  economic  reform,  which  included  the 
following  aims: 

To  safeguard  the  interests  of  voluntary  cooperation  ; 

To  resist  legislative  or  administrative  inequality  so  that,  eventual- 
ly, the  processes  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  shall  be 
directed  by  the  state ; 

To  eliminate  the  profiteers  or  private  and  other  speculators; 

To  secure  compulsory  housing  of  the  people; 

To  recast  the  system  of  education  on  national  lines,  affording 
equai   opportunity   for   the   higher   education    of   all ; 

To  effect  parliamentary  control  of  foreign  policy; 

To  break  down  caste  and  class  system; 

To  democratize  state  services; 

To  abolish  taxes  on  foodstuffs ; 

To  develop  agriculture; 

To  establish  a  national  credit  bank  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  trade; 

To  gradually  demobilize  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  army  and 
navy  corresponding  with  the  needs  of  employment. 

A  joint  committee  was  later  formed,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Cooperative 
Congress,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  and  the  Labour  Party  Executive. 


VII. 

WE  have  then  the  Trade  Union  Congress  with  nearly  five 
million  members,  the  British  Labour  Party  with  over 
two  and  one-half  million,  and  the  Cooperatives  with  three 
and  one-half  million  members,  compacted  for  political  action. 
They  do  not  enter  the  December  elections  without  defections. 
That  was  to  be  expected.  The  reactionary  movement  for  a 
purely  trade-union  party — to  split  the  labor  movement,  was 
downed  at  the  Derby  convention  of  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress;  but  the  government  labor  group  of  the  extreme 
right  has  joined  the  Liberal  Conservative  coalition.  Typically 
enough,  Barnes,  who  succeeded  Henderson  in  the  War  Cab- 
inet, has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Lloyd  George,  while  Clynes, 
the  food  controller,  in  succession,  opposed  calling  the  govern- 
ment members  out,  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  agreed  to 
keep  the  food  work  going,  and  will  go  the  full  way  of  labor. 
The  engineer  of  the  new  alliance,  with  its  claim  upon  an 
incalculable  general  following  in  the  electorate,  is  the  British 
Labour  Party,  the  foundations  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
rest  in  trade  unionism.  It  stands,  four  square,  against  in- 
equality of  circumstances  and  opportunity.  It  fights  against 
unbridled  competition.  It  aims  at  cooperation.  It  plans  to 
establish  a  standard  of  living.  It  advocates  self-government 
in  industry.  Its  main  concern  is  with  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income,  and  it  will  interfere  increasingly  with  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  the  community's  production. 
It  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  collectivism.  It  is  something 
different  from  the  old  trade  unionism  with  its  concentration 
on  hours  and  wages,  different  from  continental  class-conscious 
socialism ;  broader  than  the  one,  freer  than  the  other ;  typically 
British  in  its  inconsistencies  and  in  its  organic  quality.  It  still 
talks  the  shop  talk  of  old  time  Socialist  manifestos;  yet  it  has 
an  ingrained  belief  in  liberty,  a  rugged  resistance  to  bureau- 
cratic rule  and  regimentation  which  will  harmonize  it  with  the 
retention  of  a  wide  sphere  for  personal  initiation,  self-de- 
pendence, self-government.  But  the  protectionists,  the  im- 
perialists, the  great  landlords,  do  well  to  fear  the  rising  power 
of  the  British  Labour  Party,  for  it  is  determined  to  construct 
a  new  social  order.  It  has  outgrown  tinkering  and  patch- 
work, welfare  devices  and  tepid  reforms.  It  has  outlived  an 
era  of  gentle  compromises  with  Liberal  industrialists.  It  has 
the  flame  of  a  new  vision  of  life  and  labor,  and  it  has  the  scien- 
tific method  which  the  gathered  and  socialized  intelligence  of 
many  workers  by  hand  and  brain  has  brought  to  its  program. 

Briefly,  the  aims  which  gave  it  rebirth,  have  been:  to 
win  the  war,  to  establish  a  working-class  diplomacy  and  a 
democratic  peace,  to  become  the  national  party  and  so  to  be- 
come the  government,  and  to  found  a  new  England.  With 
these  aims,  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  workers,  the  soldiers,  the 
commoners  of  our  day.  Kipling  perhaps  wove  a  greater 
prophecy  than  he  wot  in  his  lines  on  The  Return,  twenty  years 
ago: 

Peace  is  declared,  an'  I  return 

To  'Ackneystadt,   but  not  the   same; 

Things    'ave    transpired    which    made    me    learn 
The   size    and   meanin'    of   the   game. 

I  did  no  more  than   others  did, 

I  don't  know  where  the  change  began; 

I  started  as  a  average  kid, 
I   finished    as    a    thinkin'   man. 

If  England   was  what  England   seems 

An'  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 
But  only   putty,  brass,   an'   paint, 

'Ow  quick  we'd  drop  'er !  But  she  ain't! 


The  New    LEAGUE    OF    FREE   NATIONS  ASSOCIATION 


TTr  ™STON  CHURCHILL  was  not  the  only 
yy  "Traveler  in  Wartime"  to  feel  on  get- 
'  '  ting  back  to  America  that  he  was  coming 
into  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  Abroad, 
meetings  of  labor  and  liberals  were  cheering 
what  they  called  "Wilson  policies"  to  the  echo. 
So  last  spring  several  such  travelers,  university 
men,    magazine    editors   and  social   workers   \n 


New  York  started  in  a  systematic  series  of  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  President's  fourteen  points, 
and  see  if  they  could  work  out  a  joint  program 
which  they  could  stand  upon — and  encourage 
the  formation  of  similar  groups  in  other  cities. 
The  result  is  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
Association  which  has  just  been  launched  this 
week  under  the  presidency  of  Norman  Hapgood, 


with  Richard  S.  Childs  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee ;  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan, 
secretary,  and  Prof.  Wendell  Bush,  treasurer. 
Lincoln  Colcord  is  publicity  director  in  a  cam- 
paign to  arouse  American  interest  in  the  social 
issues  at  stake  in  the  settlement,  in  the  creation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  and  in  its  democratic 
constitution. 


THE  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  a  more  general  reali- 
zation and  support  by  the  public  of  the  conditions  indis- 
pensable to  the  success,  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  there- 
after, of  American  aims  and  policy  as  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The  particular  aims,  such  as  the  liberation  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  and  their  future  protection  from  aggression, 
and  America's  own  future  security  on  land  and  sea,  are  dependent 
upon  the  realization  of  the  more  general  aim  of  a  sounder  future 
international  order,  the  corner-stone  of  which  must  be  a  League  of 
Nations. 

The  purposes  of  such  a  league  are  to  adiieve  for  all  peoples, 
great   and    small: 

(1)  Security:  the  due  protection  of  national  existence. 

(2)  Equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

BOTH  these  purposes  demand  for  their  accomplishment  profound 
changes  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  older  international 
statecraft.  The  underlying  assumption  heretofore  has  been  that  a 
nation's  security  and  prosperity  rest  chiefly  upon  its  own  strength 
and  resources.  Such  an  assumption  has  been  used  to  justify  states- 
men in  attempting,  on  the  ground  of  the  supreme  need  for  national 
security,  to  increase  their  own  nation's  power  and  resources  by  in- 
sistence upon  strategic  frontiers,  territory  with  raw  material,  out- 
lets to  the  sea,  even  though  that  course  does  violence  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  others.  Under  any  system  in  which  adequate 
defense  rests  upon  individual  preponderance  of  power,  the  security 
of  one  must  involve  the  insecurity  of  another,  and  must  inevitably 
give  rise  to  covert  or  overt  competitions  for  power  and  territory  dan- 
gerous to  peace  and  destructive  to  justice. 

Under  such  a  system  of  competitive  as  opposed  to  cooperative  na- 
tionalism the  smaller  nationalities  can  never  be  really  secure.  Ob- 
viously Belgians,  Jugoslavs,  Poles,  Czechoslovaks  will  not  be  secure 
if  they  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  individual,  unaided  strength. 
International  commitments  of  some  kind  there  must  be.  The  price 
of  secure  nationality  is  some  degree  of  internationalism. 

The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  League  of  Nations  is 
that  the  security  and  rights  of  each  member  shall  rest  upon  the 
strength  of  the  whole  league,  pledged  to  uphold  by  their  combined 
power   international    arrangements   ensuring   fair   treatment   for   all. 

The  first  concern  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  find  out  what 
those  arrangements  should  be,  what  rules  of  international  life 
will  ensure  justice  to  all,  how  far  the  old  international  law  or 
practice  must  be  modified  to  secure  that  end.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  entire  world  that  every  nation  should  attain  its  maximum 
economic  development,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  a  similar  de- 
velopment of  other  nations.  The  realization  of  this  aim  depends 
upon  a  gradually  increasing  freedom  of  mutual  exchange  with 
its  resulting  economic  interdependence.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  if  anything  approaching  equality  of  economic  opportunity  as  be- 
tween great  and  small,  powerful  and  weak,  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
following  must   be   guaranteed   for   all    on   equal   terms: 

(a)  No  state  shall  accord  to  one  neighbor  privileges  not  accorded 
to  others — this  principle  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
as  well  as  to  access  to  markets.  Equality  of  economic  opportunity 
does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  all  tariffs  or  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  self-governing  states  to  determine  whether  free  trade  or 
protection  is  to  their  best  interests. 

(b)  States  exercising  authority  in  non-self-governing  territories 
shall  not  exercise  that  power  as  a  means  of  securing  a  privileged 
economic  position  for  their  own  nationals;  economic  opportunity  in 
such  territories  shall  be  open  to  all  peoples  on  equal  terms,  the 
peoples  of  nations  possessing  no  such  territories  being  in  the  same 
position  economically  as  those  that  possess  great  subject  empires. 
Investments  and  concessions  in  backward  countries  should  be  placed 
under  international  control. 

(c)  Goods   and    persons    of    the    citizens    of    all    states    should    be 
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transported  on  equal  terms  on  international  rivers,  canals,  straits,  or 
railroads. 

(d)  Landlocked  states  must  be  guaranteed  access  to  the  sea  on 
equal  terms  both  by  equality  of  treatment  on  communications  run- 
ning through  other  states,  and  by  the  use  of  seaports. 

THE  first  task  is  legislative  in  its  nature.  The  problem  is  to 
modify  the  conditions  that  lead  to  war.  It  will  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  establish  courts  of  arbitration  or  of  law  if  they  have  to 
arbitrate  or  judge  on  the  basis  of  the  old  laws  and  practices.  These 
have  proved  insufficient. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  plan  ensuring  national  security  and  equality 
of  economic  opportunity  will  involve  a  limitation  of  national  sover- 
eignty. It  is  here  particularly  that  the  success  of  the  league  will 
demand  the  doing  of  the  "unprecedented  things"  mentioned  by 
President  Wilson.  States  possessing  ports  that  are  the  natural 
outlet  of  a  hinterland  occupied  by  another  people  will  perhaps  re- 
gard it  as  an  intolerable  invasion  of  their  independence  if  their 
sovereignty  over  those  ports  is  not  absolute  but  limited  by  the 
obligation  to  permit  of  their  use  by  a  foreign  and  possibly  rival 
people  on  equal  terms.  States  possessing  territories  in  Africa  or 
Asia  inhabited  by  populations  in  a  backward  state  of  development 
have  generally  heretofore  looked  for  privileged  and  preferential 
treatment  of  their  own  industry  and  commerce  in  those  territories. 
Great  interests  will  be  challenged,  some  sacrifice  of  national  pride 
demanded,  and  the  hostility  of  political  factions  in  some  countries 
will  be  aroused. 

Yet  if,  after  the  war,  states  are  to  be  shut  out  from  the  sea;  if 
rapidly  expanding  populations  find  themselves  excluded  from  raw 
materials  indispensable  to  their  prosperity;  if  the  privileges  and 
preferences  enjoyed  by  states  with  overseas  territories  place  the  less 
powerful  states  at  a  disadvantage,  we  shall  have  re-established 
potent  motives  for  that  competition  for  political  power  which,  in 
the  past,  has  been  so  large  an  element  in  the  causation  of  war  and 
the  subjugation  of  weaker  peoples.  The  ideal  of  the  security  of  all 
nations  and  "equality  of  opportunity"  will  have  failed  of  realization. 

T)  OTH  President  Wilson  and  Lord  Grey  have  insisted  that  the 
*-*  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
settlement  itself.  Both  have  indeed  declared  that  if  it  is  not  estab- 
lished at  that  settlement  it  is  never  likely  to  be. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  league  is  not  a  political  reality 
at  the  time  that  the  territorial  readjustments  come  to  be  discussed; 
if,  as  in  the  past,  nations  must  look  for  their  future  security  chiefly 
to  their  own  strength  and  resources,  then  inevitably,  in  the  name 
of  the  needs  of  national  defense,  there  will  be  claims  for  strategic 
frontiers  and  territories  with  raw  material  which  do  violence  to 
the  principle  of  nationality.  Afterwards  those  who  suffer  from 
such  violations  would  be  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
cause it  would  consecrate  the  injustice  of  which  they  would  be  the 
victims.  A  refusal  to  trust  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  de- 
mand for  "material"  guarantees  for  future  safety,  will  set  up  that 
very  ferment  which  will  afterwards  be  appealed  to  as  proof  that 
the  league  could  not  succeed  because  men  did  not  trust  it.  A  bold 
"act  of  political  faith"  in  the  league  will  justify  itself  by  making  the 
league  a  success;  but,  equally,  lack  of  faith  will  justify  itself  by 
ruining  the  league. 

Just  as  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  league 
must  precede  the  territorial  settlement,  so  must  it  precede  attempts 
to  reduce  armaments.  The  league  should  not  be,  in  the  first  stage, 
a  proposal  to  relinquish  arms,  but  to  combine  them;  it  should  be  an 
agreement  upon  the  methods  by  which  they  can  be  used  in  common 
for  common  security.  The  League  of  Nations  is  not  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  force,  but  the  organization  of  force  to  the  end 
that  it  may   be   effective   for   our   common   protection. 

If  nations  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  they  can  in  truth  look 
to  the  league  as  the  main  guaranty  of  political  security  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  that  those  things  do  not  demand  unwilling  prov- 
inces as  sources  of  man  power  or  raw  material,  nor  seaports  as  a 
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condition  of  economic  development,  then  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  liberation  of  subject  nationalities  will  have  been  removed, 
and  the  solution  of  the  specific  problems  of  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bohemia,  Jugoslavia  and  the  self-determination  of  the  peoples  of 
Turkey  and  Russia  will  have  been  enormously  facilitated. 

THE  administrative  machinery  of  a  workable  internationalism 
already  exists  in  rudimentary  form.  The  international  bodies 
that  have  already  been  established  by  the  Allied  belligerents— who 
now  number  over  a  score — to  deal  with  their  combined  military 
resources,  shipping  and  transport,  food,  raw  materials,  and  finance, 
have  been  accorded  immense  powers.  Many  of  these  activities— 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  international  control  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  shipping— will  have  to  be  continued  during  the  very 
considerable  period  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction  which 
will  follow  the  war.  Problems  of  demobilization  and  civil  re- 
employment particularly  will  demand  the  efficient  representation 
of  labor  and  liberal  elements  of  the  various  states.  With  inter- 
national commissions,  and  exercising  the  same  control  over  the 
economic  resources  of  the  world,  an  international  government  with 
powerful  sanction  will  in  fact  exist. 

THE  international  machinery  will  need  democratization  as  well 
as  progressive  differentiation  of  function.  If  the  League  of 
Nations  is  not  to  develop  into  an  immense  bureaucratic  union  of 
governments  instead  of  a  democratic  union  of  peoples,  the  ele- 
ments of  (a)  complete  publicity  and  (b)  effective  popular  represen- 
tation must  be  insisted  upon.  The  first  of  these  is  implicit  in  the 
principle,  so  emphasized  by  President  Wilson,  that  in  the  future 
there  must  be  an  end  to  secret  diplomacy.  The  second  can  only  be 
met  by  some  representation  of  the  peoples  in  a  body  with  legisla- 
tive powers  over  international  affairs — which  must  include  minority 
elements — as  distinct  from  the  governments  of  the  constituent  states 
of  the  league.  It  is  the  principle  which  has  found  expression  in 
the  American  Union  as  contrasted  with  the  federated  states  of  the 
German  empire.  If  the  government  of  the  United  States  consisted 
merely  of  the  representatives  of  forty-eight  states,  the  Union  could 
never  have  been  maintained  on  a  democratic  basis.  Happily  it 
consists  also  of  the  representatives  of  a  hundred  million  people. 
The  new  international  government  must  make  the  same  provision 
and  deliberately  aim  to  see  that  all  the  great  parties  and  groups  in 
the  various  states  obtain  representation. 

The  assurance  of  the  political,  civil,  religious,  and  cultural  rights 
of  minorities  within  states  is  an  even  more  difficult  problem.  But 
genuinely  democratic  parliamentary  institutions  in  the  league,  en- 
suring some  expression  of  minority  opinion  as  well  as  complete 
publicity,  will  be  a  strong  deterrent  if  not  a  complete  assurance 
against  tyrannical  treatment  of  minorities  within  its  constituent  states. 
Indispensable  to  the  success  of  American  policy  are  at  least  the 
following: 

A  universal  association  of  nations  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  security  of  each  shall  rest  upon  the  strength  of  the 
whole,  pledged  to  uphold  international  arrangements  giving 
equality  of  political  right  and  economic  opportunity,  the 
association  to  be  based  upon  a  constitution  democratic  in 
character,  possessing  a  central  council  or  parliament  as  truly 
representative  as  possible  of  all  the  political  parties  in  the 
constituent  nations,  open  to  any  nation,  and  only  such  nation, 
whose  government  is  responsible  to  the  people.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
settlement  itself  and  its  territorial  problems,  and  not  distinct 
therefrom.  It  should  prohibit  the  formation  of  minor  leagues 
or  special  covenants,  or  special  economic  combinations,  boy- 
cotts, or  exclusions.  Differences  between  members  should  be 
submitted  to  its  judicial  bodies.  Its  administrative  machinery 
should  be  built  up  from  the  inter-allied  bodies  already  in 
existence,  expanded  into  international  bodies  differentiated  in 
function  and  democratized  in  constitution.  The  effective  sanc- 
tion of  the  association  should  not  be  alone  the  combined  mili- 
tary power  of  the  whole  used  as  an  instrument  of  repression, 
but  such  use  of  the  world-wide  control  of  economic  resources 
as  would  make  it  more  advantageous  for  a  state  to  become 
and  remain  a  member  of  the  association  and  to  cooperate  with 
it,  than  to  challenge  it. 
All  the  principles  above  outlined  are  merely  an  extension  of  the 
principles  that  have  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  own  na- 
tional life. 

T  N  search  of  freedom,  our  forefathers  turned  their  faces  to  the 
A  West,  set  out  across  the  Atlantic,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  American  commonwealth.     Even   in   the  free  spaces  of  the   New 


World  they  could  not  attain  independence,  unity  and  democracy, 
in  such  measure  as  we  now  possess  them,  without  struggle.  It  has 
remained  for  our  generation,  with  these  things  not  wholly  achieved, 
to  turn  our  faces  toward  the  East  and  set  out  overseas  across  the 
Atlantic  to  aid  the  peoples  from  whom  we  sprang  to  achieve  those 
things  in  the  midst  of  the  more  rigid  social  fabric  of  the  Old  World, 
and  against  the  forces  of  despotism,  autocracy,  imperialism,  privi- 
lege, and  militarism,  which  found  their  supreme  embodiment  in  the 
Prussian  scheme  of  world  dominion. 

In  war  and  in  settlement  we  stand  for  the  principles  which 
have  shot  through  each  of  the  great  epochs  of  American  struggle. 
In  our  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  we  ourselves  struck  for 
independence  and  nationality,  we  established  tradition  which 
prompts  us  to  stand  for  the  freedom  and  self-determination  of  the 
weaker  peoples;  for  restoration  and  reparation  for  Belgium  and 
Serbia;  a  united  and  independent  Poland;  justice  to  the  peoples  of 
Alsace-Lorraine;  recognition  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs; the  freedom  of  the  Russian  Revolution  to  achieve  its  own 
destiny.  And  in  our  championship,  through  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
of  the  lesser  American  states,  we  supported  this  fundamental 
principle  in  one  hemisphere  which  we  now  urge  as  a  basis  for 
both. 

In  our  Civil  War,  in  which  we  determined  whether  in  the  New 
World  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal,  might  endure,  we  liberated  a 
race  which  we  had  oppressed,  and  made  the  union  of  free  states 
secure.  So  now  we  stand  for  absolute  freedom  of  religion,  of  civil 
liberty,  of  cultural  development  of  the  weaker  peoples  within  the 
stronger  nations,  and  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  the  earth. 

And  out  of  our  civil  travail  through  which  was  confirmed  our 
union  of  free  states,  which  with  unfortified  boundaries  and  unan- 
tagonistic  development  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  we  stand 
for  the  development  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  shall  bring 
the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  into  a  new  fellowship,  which  shall 
settle  their  disputes  by  conciliation  and  adjudication,  which  shall 
put  the  economic  power  and  the  armed  force  of  the  whole  against 
the  violators  of  justice  and  the  disturbers  of  peace,  and  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  nations  who  subscribe  to  its  principles  and  by  a 
full  democratic  scheme  of  government  make  themselves  eligible  to 
such    an    alliance    of    free    peoples. 

So  it  is  that  President  Wilson  was  in  line  with  the  great  currents 
of  American  tradition  when  he  characterized  this  as  a  war  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

IN  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our  Constitution,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  New  World 
has  offered  documents  which  have  contributed  to  the  organized 
freedom  of  mankind,  and  in  President  Wilson's  state  papers  we 
have  the  elements  of  a  new  charter.  At  a  time  when  deep-seated 
forces  of  reaction  would  hamper  democratic  solutions  and  assert 
the  old  schemes  of  competitive  militarism,  of  economic  wars  after 
the  war,  of  division  and  bitterness  and  unhealed  sores,  such  as  will 
breed  further  wars  and  rob  this  one  of  its  great  culmination,  we 
call  on  all  liberal-minded  men  to  stand  behind  the  principles  which 
the  President  has  enunciated,  and  we  invite  them  to  join  in  fellow- 
ship  with   us   for   their   realization. 
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A  House  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine 

By  Paul  IVest 

[Since  the  following  article  was  written  word  has  been  received  of  the  tragic  sudden  death  of 
the  writer.  Paul  West  was  a  familiar  figure  in  New  York  newspaper  work  and  as  the  author  of  plays, 
songs,  scenarios  and  short  stories.  His  associates  in  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Paris  had  for  him  gen- 
uine affection  and  respect.  Pie  was  a  virile  writer,  a  discriminating  observer  and  an  entertaining  com- 
panion. Survey  readers  are  fortunate  in  having  what  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  contributions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Cross  staff — Editor.] 


THE  picture  that  presents  itself  to  your  view  as  you 
walk  up  the  Cannebierre  in  Marseille  is  like  the 
scene  of  a  comic  opera,  only  that  no  comic  opera  was 
ever  devised  upon  so  variegated  or  colossal  a  scale. 
The  street  is  wide,  remindful  of  a  Paris  boulevard,  with 
cafes  at  frequent  intervals  before  which  the  populace  seats 
itself.  Tramcars  and  diligences,  with  pretty  girls  as  drivers 
and  conductors,  speed  by  and  taxis,  in  true  Parisian  fashion, 
shoot  at  you.  But  no  street  in  Paris,  or  in  London  or  New 
York,  was  ever  peopled  with  such  a  heterogeneous  throng  as 
you  will  meet  on  the  Cannebierre  today. 

Here  comes  a  company  of  Ghurkas  or  Sikhs,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  British  army,  but  wearing  turbans  with  the  ends  stream- 
ing over  their  backs.  Here  are  French  soldiers  from  Indo- 
China,  Turcos  in  brilliant  zouave  garb,  a  swaggering,  clean- 
eyed  bunch  of  Yankee  naval  "gobs,"  staring  wonderingly  at 
a  dozen  little  Jap  sailors  just  off  some  destroyers  now  lying 
in  the  port  at  the  foot  of  the  street. 

You  touch  elbows  with  a  swarm  of  Fiji  islanders,  also  in 
British  uniform,  their  black  wool  standing  out  from  their 
heads  like  the  hair  of  the  Circassian  beauty  in  the  circus, 
and  push  your  way  through  a  horde  of  Chinese  coolies  on 
their  way  to  clean  the  streets.  Soldiers  of  England,  tanned 
brown  by  their  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  wearing  "shorts" 
and  sporting  huge  pith  helmets  with  flying  veils;  soldiers 
of  France,  of  Italy,  of  the  United  States,  pass  and  repass 
by  the  thousand. 

And  through  the  throng  go  the  Marseillaise  themselves, 
black-haired,  olive-skinned,  the  same  touch  of  Spain  or  Italy 
in  their  features  that  there  is  in  their  speech  with  its  rolling 
"r's"  and  a  habit  of  adding  an  "a"  to  a  word,  as,  for  in- 
stance, "touta  de  suita."  They  are  picturesque,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  others  you  meet — Greeks,  Italians,  tall,  swarthy 
Moors  in  all  the  glory  of  Oriental  garb.  Arab  women  in 
gaudy  array,  their  foreheads  and  chins  tattooed,  and  rings 
on  their  bare  feet  and  ankles,  gazing  with  admiration  at 
women  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  who  pass  in  fine  equi- 
pages. 

At  the  curbs,  to  give  this  moving  scene  a  sti 
more  colorful   setting,   are   little  push-carts   filled 
with  oranges  or  flowers,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  street,  like  a  back  drop, 
is  the  port,  its  basin  filled  with  the 
ships  of  all  the  Allied  nations,  their 
many-hued      flags     snapping     from 
masts     that     make     a     forest 
against  the  sky.     And  over  all 
this,     in     the     extreme     back- 
ground,   the   great   church   of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  on 
a    high    hill,    its    tower    sur- 
mounted   by    a    colossal    gilt 
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statue  of  the  Virgin,  looking  down  on  the  wonderful  scene  of 
the  city,  and  on  grim  old  Chateau  d'lf  and  the  beauty  of  the 
winding  Corniche  road  that  skirts  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  just  one  more  feature  of  the  picture  which  makes 
it  unlike  any  other  in  the  world  today,  but  that  is  something 
which  cannot  be  seen.  It  can,  however,  be  smelt;  in  fact,  it 
cannot  be  escaped.  It  is  garlic.  It  pervades  the  atmosphere. 
It  seems  almost  to  rise  like  a  heat  wave. 

There  is  a  postcard  popular  in  Marseille — the  picture  of 
a  lot  of  Germans  in  a  Zeppelin,  looking  over  the  side  and 
holding  their  noses,  while  one  of  them  says: 

"We  are  lost — this  is  not  Paris,  but  Marseille.  Can't  you 
smell  the  garlic?" 

From  the  Cannebierre  you  reach  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  by  a 
devious  route,  through  streets  nearly  as  colorful  and  full  of 
life  and  sunshine,  till  you  come  to  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  Roman  tower.  Steps  worn  smooth  take  you  to  an- 
other level  of  the  city  and  now  you  are  in  the  district  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  where  the  streets  grow  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, where  the  sunlight  cannot  enter  so  freely,  and  where 
even  the  odor  of  garlic  must  give  way  to  stronger  and  less 
pleasant  smells. 

You  skirt  the  old  tower,  in  the  walls  of  which  can  be  seen 
the  bones  of  people  immured  there  during  some  plague,  centu- 
ries ago.     You  come  to  a  street  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide, 

the  houses  of  stone.  You  pass  the 
Rue  du  Bon  Jesus,  which  is  but  a 
slit  between  its  high  buildings,  cen- 
turies old,  and  turn  another  corner, 
and  you  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine. 

If  the  Cannebierre  was  comic 
opera  this  is  tragedy,  tragedy  in  its 
darkness,  its  narrowness,  its  filth, 
but  even  more  tragic  in  its  children. 
And  the  children  of  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine  swarm  about  you, 
peering  from  dark  doorways 
in  the  thick  stone  walls  of  the 
almost  windowless  old  houses ; 
children  with  great,  luminous 
eyes,  and  with  such  attractive 
faces  that  at  first  glance  you 
find  no  traces  of  the  fact  which 
soon  becomes  so  apparent  to 
you — the  fact  that  most  of 
these  little  ones  are,  in  one 
way  or  another,  physically 
subnormal.  Then,  as  they 
come  to  you,  you  will  note 
that  many  of  them  cannot  run, 
or  can  scarcely  even  walk,  for 
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their  legs  are  atrophied  by  rickets,  or  their  bodies  are  thin 
with  undernourishment — only  their  faces  are  always  bright 
and  cheery. 

Then,  as  you  look  about,  you  do  not  need  to  wonder  why 
this  is  so,  why  the  death-rate  among  the  children  of  this  part 
of  Marseille  is  so  shockingly  high. 

The  Rue  St.  Antoine  is  not  more  than  seven  feet  wide. 
Its  houses  are  five  stories  high;  the  foundations,  in  some  in- 
stances, built  by  the  Greeks,  centuries  before  Christ,  the  next 
two  stories  by  the  Romans  who  came  after,  and  the  rest  by 
the  Venetians  or  the  French.  There  is  a  fountain  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  another  street  that 
comes  down  it  with  stone  steps  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
From  this  fountain,  where  the  denizens  of" the  district  fill  their 
ewers  and  urns  (if  they  are  French  or  Italian),  or  their  goat- 
skin bags  (if  they  are  Algerians  or  Turks),  flows  the  only 
clean  water  in  the  neighborhood.  It  comes  down  into  the 
gully  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  to  mingle 
with  other  water  flung  from  the  houses  or  simply  allowed 
to  run  down  the  winding  stone  stairways  to  carry  off  the 
garbage.  It  runs  sluggishly,  collecting  the  offal  in  little 
gummy  pools,  through  which  the  children  slop  their  way. 
And  the  pavement  is  an  inch  deep  elsewhere  with  the  coagu- 
lated, rotting  vegetable  rinds  and  pods,  old  rags,  pieces  of 
bottles — anything,  everything  cast  out  of  the  houses  along  the 
street. 

Number  16,  Rue  St.  Antoine,  is  not  much  different  from  the 
other  houses  up  and  down  the  street.  It  is  of  stone,  the  color 
dark  grey  with  time  and  dirt.  It  is  five  stories  high,  pos- 
sibly twenty-five  feet  in  width — and  its  facade  presents  four 
window  openings,  scarcely  more  than  slits  in  the  stone  walls, 
which  are  two  feet  thick.     It  is  very  old. 

The  doorway  to  Number  16  is  not  high  enough  for  a  per- 
son of  medium  height  to  enter  without  stooping,  and  its  worn 
sill  dips  a  little,  so  that  when  you  go  in  you  go  down  a  step. 
The  aperture  is  not  inviting  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  nose. 

The  day  I  stood  in  front  of  Number  16,  hesitating  about 
entering,  a  sloppy  stream  of  water,  carrying  lentil  pods  and 
the  leaves  of  some  other  vegetable,  dripped  down  the  stone 
stairs  which  wound  their  base  nearly  to  the  doorway.  The 
stream  made  a  puddle  in  the  dark  hall,  which  was  backing 
up  against  the  door-sill,  waiting  till  it  should  be  deep  enough 
to  overflow  into  the  street.  A  child  scudded  by  me  into  the 
hall,  through  the  puddle  and  up  the  stairs,  stopping  to  cast  a 
startled  look  back  before  it  disappeared.  I  had  no  desire  to 
follow  it ;  I  had  come  here  to  see  the  house  and  its  occupants, 
for  this  was  the  most  famous  house  in  Marseille  just  then — 
the  house  of  one  hundred  and  two  children,  sixty-five  adults, 
two  cows  and  only  eleven  windows ! 

It  had  been  discovered  by  the  American  Red  Cross  only  a 
few  days  before  my  visit  to  it,  and  in  a  peculiar  way.  And  to 
understand  what  the  American  Red  Cross  was  doing,  as  an 
organization,  in  the  city  of  Marseille  in  June,  1918,  needs  an 
explanation  first. 

When  the  American  ked  Cross  went  to  France,  in  1917 
(the  commission  arriving  one  day  before  General  Pershing 
landed),  it  was  discovered  that  France,  her  man-power  re- 
duced, every  energy  extended  to  the  utmost,  her  doctors  at 
the  front  and  in  military  hospitals,  required  and  was  quite 
ready  to  receive  help  in  one  important  direction,  the  care  of 
her  women  and  children.  Such  civil  relief  work  had  been  far 
from  the  idea  of  the  Red  Cross  on  arriving  in  France,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  it  was  as  important  as  preparing  to  care 
for  wounded  American  soldiers  when  the  United  States  army 
should  have  entered  the  war  in  force.  It  would  be  some  time, 
furthermore,  before  we  should  be  able  to  show  France  that  we 


were  coming  into  the  war  with  our  millions  of  men  and  all 
our  heart.  In  the  meantime  she  must  be  helped  in  every  way 
in  our  power  to  keep  the  fight  going  till  we  could  get  into  it 
and  do  our  part. 

Nothing  could  so  encourage  her  men  at  the  front  to  con- 
tinue to  put  themselves  into  the  battle  with  every  particle  of 
strength  and  earnestness  in  their  power  as  to  know  that  their 
wives  and  children  at  home  were  being  looked  out  for. 

So  the  American  Red  Cross,  besides  getting  ready  for  every 
military  contingency  against  the  arrival  of  our  army,  estab- 
lished a  civil  affairs  department,  and  undertook  to  assist 
France  in  the  herculean  task  of  caring  for  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  men  fighting  at  the  front  or  already  dead  or  incapaci- 
tated by  wounds. 

The  Strain  of  Three  Years  of  War 

Many  a  task  proves  greater  than  anyone  imagines  at  the 
outset.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  For  three  years,  with  little 
medical  advice  for  civilians,  charity  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  war's  demands  on  money,  many  of  the  people 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Sickness  among  children  was 
increasing  and  the  birth-rate,  which  had  been  low  before  the 
war,  was  of  course  much  lower  now,  while  the  figures  of  in- 
fant mortality  occasioned  much  concern. 

One  of  the  things  the  American  Red  Cross  did  then  was 
to  establish  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Department  a  children's  bu- 
reau, with  the  object  not  only  of  caring  for  France's  tempo- 
rarily neglected  little  ones  with  medical  attention,  and  finan- 
cial aid  when  needed,  but  also — and  this  seemed  even  more 
important — of  inculcating  with  the  aid  of  French  physicians 
and  agencies,  in  the  minds  of  the  mothers,  ideas  of  proper 
hygiene  and  matters  of  general  benefit  to  children.  With  this 
in  view,  there  was  organized  a  corps  of  physicians  specializing 
in  the  care  of  children,  and  of  nurses  and  nurses'  aids,  and  not 
only  in  Paris  but  in  various  departments  of  France,  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  were  established  and  the  work  begun. 

Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  prominent  French  people,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  an  American 
Red  Cross  exposition  for  child  welfare  was  opened  in  the  city 
of  Lyon.  Methods  of  child-care  were  shown,  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  of  air,  of  proper  and  inexpensive  feeding,  the 
value  of  clean  teeth,  the  importance  of  breast-feeding  of  babies 
— all  the  things  known  to  modern  hygienic  science  were  illus- 
trated in  scenes,  on  placards,  in  lectures  accompanied  by  cin- 
emas. The  people  of  Lyon  flocked  to  the  exposition,  the  at- 
tendance being  more  than  175,000,  nearly  a  quarter  the  total 
of  the  population.  Furthermore,  women  brought  their  chil- 
dren by  the  hundred  to  the  American  Red  Cross  dispensary 
for  examination  and  advice.  Instead  of  resenting  interference 
in  such  matters,  they  welcomed  it,  and  so  did  the  children. 

Meantime,  in  Marseille,  a  dispensary  had  already  been  es- 
tablished. But  conditions  in  Marseille  were,  and  even  now 
are,  different  from  those  in  Lyon.  The  city  is  cosmopolitan, 
the  people  are  of  every  conceivable  nationality.  It  is  over- 
crowded to  an  incredible  degree.  Before  the  war  its  popula- 
tion was  550,000,  in  the  spring  of  1918  it  had  passed  the 
million  mark  and  was  still  growing. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mme.  Gauthier,  the  site  for  a 
dispensary  had  been  secured  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old  Ro- 
man tower,  which  she  had  bought  to  restore.  There  a  building 
was  erected  and  a  physician,  with  several  nurses  and  their 
aids,  was  in  attendance  for  such  women  as  would  bring  their 
sick  children  for  examination.  But  the  children  and  their 
mothers  did  not  come  very  rapidly.  Then  the  exposition  that 
had  been  given  in  Lyon  was  brought  to  Marseille,  and  the  situ- 
ation changed.     Not  only  did  the  attendance  prove  nearly  as 
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well,"  the  mairc  told  Mr.  West 
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'It  will  last  with  our  people,  whom  I  know 


large  as  that  at  Lyon,  but  the  effect  on  the  people  was  even 
more  noticeable. 

Then  one  day  the  house  at  Number  16  Rue  St.  Antoine 
came  into  notice. 

As  children  were  brought  to  the  dispensary  for  examination, 
their  names  and  addresses  were,  of  course,  registered.  It  was 
noticed  that  of  268  children  brought  for  inspection  and  ad- 
vice, one  day  twelve  were  from  a  house  at  Number  16  Rue 
St.  Antoine.  And  the  next  day  there  were  more.  Their  con- 
dition seemed  deplorable.  There  were  children  with  rickets 
and  other  forms  of  atrophy  or  subnormality  of  the  body ;  there 
was  a  child  with  frozen  feet;  there  was  a  blind  child.  Their 
mothers  were  of  many  nationalities,  French,  Greek,  Jewish, 
Italian  and  Arabian. 

It  was  Fatima,  the  Arabian,  who  actually  brought  Number 
16  Rue  St.  Antoine  to  the  attention  of  the  world  generally. 
She  came  sliding  into  the  courtyard  of  the  old  tower,  one 
afternoon  in  late  May,  a  picturesque  figure.  She  wore  her 
native  dress  of  pale  blue,  her  forehead  and  chin  were  deeply 
tattooed,  and  she  carried  a  child.  It  was  sick,  and  somebody 
in  her  house  had  told  her  that  the  American  Red  Cross  would 
make  it  better.  She  did  not  want  her  husband  to  know  any- 
thing about  her  coming  there — he  might  kill  her.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  in  Algiers  now  though,  and  if  they  could 
only  make  her  baby  better  before  he  came  back  again  she  would 
bless  the  Americans. 

There  was  nothing  serious  about  the  baby's  condition,  the 
.Red  Cross  doctor  found.     He  prescribed  for  it,  gave  Fatima 


the  necessary  medicine  and  sent  her  away.  But  his  interest 
and  that  of  the  nurses  was  aroused  now,  and  they  decided  to 
visit  the  house  at  Number  16  Rue  St.  Antoine,  the  house  that 
had  now  brought  them  more  than  thirty  mothers  with*their 
children.  It  must  be  an  enormous  place.  Thereupon  they 
went.  They  found  the  street  as  I  have  described  it.  But  they 
found  more. 

The  filthy  hallway  was  dark,  with  a  winding  stone  stairway 
leading  up  into  even  deeper  darkness.  At  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance, near  the  front  of  the  house,  was  another  door,  and  as 
they  stood  by  it  they  heard  from  within  a  muffled  "moo." 
Investigating,  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  pocket  torch,  they 
found  in  a  small  room,  without  any  window  or  any  ventilation, 
two  cows  in  an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

Amazed,  they  made  inquiries,  to  discover  that,  two  years 
since,  the  people  of  this  house  had  secured  possession  of  the 
animals — just  how  was  not  entirely  clear — and  had  brought 
them  there  to  provide  milk  for  their  children  and  themselves. 
And  from  the  day  the  animals  were  driven  into  their  cave  until 
the  day  the  American  Red  Cross  found  them,  they  had  never 
once  been  outside,  and  had  been  fed  on  the  garbage. 

Behind  the  winding  stairway  was  another  doorway,  with 
stairs  leading  down.  At  the  foot  of  these  stairs  was  a  room 
perhaps  fifteen  by  ten  feet,  lighted  by  a  window  on  a  court. 
In  it  were  two  great  basins  cut  into  the  stone  floor,  filled  with 
water,  and  here  the  women  of  the  house  did  their  washing. 
The  water  was  stagnant,  having  to  be  brought  from  the  foun- 
tain up  the  street. 
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The  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  house  were 
absolutely  dark,  without  a  window  of  any  sort  and  with  the 
smallest  rays  of  light  from  gloomy  rooms  reaching  them  only 
at  the  landings.  They  were  thick  with  dirt  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Cavernous  passageways  went  into  the  stone  walls  at 
the  landings,  and  by  following  them  to  their  end  the  inmates 
of  the  house  were  found. 

There  was  one  family  of  six — father,  mother  and  four  chil- 
dren— living  in  one  room,  with  only  a  small  window  in  the 
stone  wall  looking  into  a  narrow  court.  The  father,  a  fisher- 
man, had  been  paralyzed  when  a  German  submarine  torpedoed 
his  boat  in  the  Mediterranean,  two  years  since,  and,  though 
the  French  government  was  giving  him  a  pension,  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  family  to  live  on.  Of  the  six  children  but 
one  was  normal.  Yet  all  had  been  born  normal.  Under- 
nourishment had  given  two  of  them  rickets — one  so  badly  it 
would  never  walk — and  two  tuberculosis. 

In  another  room  lived  a  little  woman  of  nineteen,  with 
two  children.  One,  a  baby  of  only  a  few  months,  lay  in  its 
bed  crying.  It  was  blind.  On  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  baby's 
crib  sat  the  other,  a  child  of  four.  It  could  not  walk.  Its 
legs  were  those  of  a  child  of  one  year.  The  woman's  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  war. 

And  so  it  went  throughout  the  house.  Fatima  lived  in  one 
room  with  her  child,  another  Arabian  woman  and  their  two 
husbands — only  the  husbands  were  then  with  their  regiments. 

The  Red  Cross  doctor  and  nurses  took  count  of  the  occu- 


IN  THE  STREET  OF  THE  ROMAN  TOWER 

A  gamin  translates  a  Red  Cross  poster  for  Fatima  and  her  sick 
baby,  the  child  of  an  Algerian  soldier  in  the  service  of  France 


THE  OLD  ROMAN  TOWER   IN   MARSEILLE 

Its   courtyard   shelters   the   Red   Cross   dispensary.    In    the 

foreground,  children  from  a  correctional  institution  doing 

acrobatic  stunts 


pants  of  the  house,  with  the  result  which  I  have  given.  Then 
they  went  away  to  try  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  visited  the  house  at  Number  16  again  two  weeks  later.  It 
was  positively  clean.  The  children,  those  old  enough  or  well 
enough  to  be  taken  there,  had  been  going  daily  to  the  play- 
ground established  as  one  of  the  American  Red  Cross  activities 
in  Marseille.  They  were  already  brighter-eyed,  for  they  had 
been  taught  to  play — the  French  child  has  almost  forgotten 
how  since  the  war  came  over  his  little  life ! 

The  women  showed  me  their  rooms.  They  were  tidied  up. 
One  woman  had  even  painted  the  stone  walls  of  her  room. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  move  soon,  they  said,  assisted  by 
money  given  them  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  As  for 
Fatima's  husband,  home  on  leave  from  Algiers,  instead  of  kill- 
ing her,  as  she  feared,  for  letting  an  American  give  her  foolish 
advice  about  caring  for  her  child,  he  shook  my  hand  and  smiled 
his  thanks. 

I  have  told  only  of  the  house  at  Number  16  Rue  St.  An- 
toine,  not  that  it  was  the  only  one  the  American  Red  Cross 
found  and  has  helped,  but  because  it  was  the  worst  that  I  saw. 
But  later  on,  as  I  thought  the  thing  over,  I  wondered  if  the 
cleaning-up  would  last,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  this  work  of 
the  foreign  organization,  in  such  a  place,  would  have.  I 
wanted  the  point  of  view  of  the  Marseillaise,  so  I  went  to  see 
the  maire,  M.  Eugene  Pierra. 

"The  effect  will  be  this,  Monsieur,"  he  said.  "It  will  last 
with  our  people,  whom  I  know  well.  But  we,  the  Marseil- 
laise, could  never  have  done  it,  for  they  would  not  have  let  us. 
They  would  have  wondered  why  we  were  doing  it,  which  of 
the  many  racial  elements  to  be  found  here  were  interested, 
what  it  was  all  about.  They  have  let  you  do  it,  let  you  show 
them  the  way,  because  they  know  you  have  nothing  to  gain, 
no  axe  to  grind,  no  selfish  purpose  to  serve.  It  is  very  won- 
derful. Marseille — France— thanks  you  more  than  you  can, 
realize  for  it." 
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I  went  to  see  the  prefet  of  the  department  of  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  in  which  Marseille  is  situated.  The  prefet,  M.  Marty, 
said : 

"You  ask  me  what  the  people  of  Marseille  think  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  what  effect  it  will  have  ? 
Let  me  reply  by  making  a  comparison.  Suppose  that  your 
country,  America,  had  been  in  the  throes  of  a  death  struggle 
with  a  brutal  enemy  for  four  long  years — that  your  men  were 
so  many  of  them  killed  that  you  could  not  till  your  fields  nor 
care  for  your  vineyards  or  olive  groves — as  you  must  have 
seen  to  be  the  condition  here  on  approaching  Marseille  from 
the  north.  Suppose  that  your  resources  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  that  in  bending  every  energy  to  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
your  land,  your  women  and  children  had  suffered  from  pov- 
erty and  privation — had  gone  back,  as  it  were,  into  ignorance, 
or  at  best,  carelessness,  the  carelessness  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
And  suppose  that  then  there  came  along  a  good  friend — you 
may  call  it  France,  if  you  like — and  offered  to  help  you  to 
bear  the  part  of  your  burden  that  you  have  borne  of  ours. 
Would  you  not  welcome  it?  Would  you  not  be  grateful? 
I  think  you  would.  I  think,  then,  you  need  ask  no  more 
about  the  way  in  which  France  welcomes  the  American  Red 
Cross." 

"The  work  the  American  Red  Cross  has  tried  to  do,  then, 
you  consider  necessary,  along  the  lines  of  military  efficiency?" 
I  asked. 

"What  work  could  be  more  so  ?  Tuberculosis  is  widespread, 
as  you  know — the  result  of  the  cruelty,  the  torture,  inflicted 
on  those  of  our  civilian  population  in  the  north  and  on  the 
soldiers  taken  prisoners.  These,  now  being  sent  back  to  us  to 
be  cared  for,  need  the  utmost  care  or  the  disease  will  not 
only  destroy  them  but,  through  their  spreading  it,  us.     The 


American  Red  Cross's  help  in  this  respect  we  all  appreciate. 

"But  in  respect  to  the  saving  of  our  children,  we  appreciate 
it  even  more,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  how  the  necessity  for  it 
can  be  underestimated  by  anyone,  American,  Frenchman,  who 
loves  his  country,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

"Need?  The  figures  for  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate 
among  the  children  of  Marseille  for  the  last  six  years  express 
that  need  eloquently,  pathetically." 

He  secured  them  for  me.  They  tell  a  tragic  story,  I  think, 
a  story  which  needs  no  fancy  word-painting  to  bring  its  tragedy 
out.     Here  they  are: 

In  1912,  two  years  before  the  war,  there  were  born  in 
Marseille  10,816  children,  a  fair  birth-rate  for  a  city  of  500,- 
000.  Of  these,  1,233  died  under  one  year,  at  the  rate  of 
114  per  1,000.  In  1913  the  births  were  10,724,  the  deaths 
1,657— rate  155  per  1,000. 

In  1914  Marseille  had  seen  the  danger  and  was  trying  to 
improve  conditions.  The  birth-rate  was  about  the  same, 
10,480;  the  deaths  dropped  to  1,355—129  per  1,000.  And 
then  came  the  war  with  its  lack  of  food,  the  country's  ener- 
gies bent  solely  on  the  struggle  to  drive  out  the  invaders.  And 
here  are  the  figures  for  the  next  three  years: 

Deaths 

Births         .     under  1  year  Rate 

1915 8,071                    1,210  150 

1916 6,623                    1,036  157 

1917 6,918                    1,194  173 

It  was  this  condition  the  American  Red  Cross  has  tried 
to  meet.  It  is  meeting  it  in  other  parts  of  France  as  well  as  in 
Marseille,  a  condition  bad  in  a  lesser  degree  but  still  an  alarm- 
ing one,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  has  done  all  in  its 
power  to  help  France  save  her  children. 


Selective  Service  Aid  for  Recon- 
struction 

By  Graham   Taylor 


THE  American  people  have  never  had  such  a  chance 
to  take  a  cross-section  view  of  themselves  as  is  given 
them  by  the  selective  service  procedure.  The  regis- 
tration cards,  the  questionnaires,  the  interviews  and 
the  supporting  affidavits  at  every  local  draft  board  cut  across 
and  clear  through  the  household  life,  the  living  and  working 
conditions,  the  personal  habits  and  the  public  administration 
of  every  community.  Birth,  motherhood,  childhood ;  con- 
jugal, parental  and  filial  obligations ;  personal  and  public  care 
and  carelessness  for  health ;  individual  and  family  income, 
personal  and  household  expenditures,  savings  and  waste,  de- 
pendency and  surplus,  rents  and  ownership;  occupations  and 
industrial  efficiency,  women's  capacity  and  the  incapacity  of 
men  due  to  industrial  old  age,  lack  of  training  and  disabling 
occupational  diseases  and  accidents;  racial  inheritance,  na- 
tional allegiance  and  expatriation ;  interests  essential  and  non- 
essential to  public  safety  and  common  welfare;  citizenship 
and  alienage,  loyalty,  lawlessness  and  conscientious  scruples ; 
slacking  and  sacrifice,  self-centered  individualism  and  patriotic 
democracy,  narrow  nationalism  and  world  citizenship — all 
these  sharp-edged  inquiries  and  disclosures  cut  like  a  gigantic 
cleaver  through  all  the  superstructures  of  tenement  house  and 
palatial  residence,  of  city  neighborhood  and  rural  county,  of 


leisure  and  labor,  of  factory  and  farm,  of  job  and  profession, 
of  upper  crust  and  underworld,  of  public  school  and  city  hall, 
of  medical  practice  and  health  departments,  of  morals  and 
religion.  They  cut  deeper,  clear  through  the  strata  of  the 
human  foundation  underlying  all  these  superstructures.  In- 
stinct and  heritage,  the  elemental  and  circumstantial,  innate 
and  acquired  characteristics,  the  subconscious  and  the  voli- 
tional, the  drift  of  tendency  and  the  goals  toward  which  men 
steer — all  are  laid  bare  and  open  to  view. 

Peace  as  well  as  war  attests  the  value  of  the  facts  thus  dis- 
closed and  registered  under  oath,  classified  and  ready  for  ref- 
erence, as  national  assets.  They  furnish  the  leverage  upon 
which  was  lifted  three-fourths  of  the  army  of  four  million 
men  which  won  the  war  and  saved  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
They  now  stand  ready  for  as  important  use  in  successfully 
accomplishing  what  may  prove  to  be  the  even  more  difficult 
national  task  of  demobilizing  the  troops  and  restoring  them 
to  their  rightful  places  in  the  civilian  life  and  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  nation. 

Manifold  are  the  relations  which  the  government  must 
maintain  with  these  millions  of  men  during  and  after  their 
demobilization,  in  order  to  complete  and  conclude  its  agree- 
ments with  them  for  allotments  and  compensations,  for  refit- 
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ting  the  disabled  to  new  occupations  and  for  adjusting  or 
continuing  their  insurance. 

More  immediate  and  insistent  is  the  imperative  obligation 
to  re-induct  these  men  from  their  overseas  camps  and  their 
cantonments  in  the  homeland  into  the  industrial  life  from 
which  they  were  enlisted  or  selected.  Back  into  their  old  posi- 
tions many  of  them  will  be  taken.  More  perhaps  prefer 
some  other  work  than  that  they  left.  Half  of  many  thou- 
sands of  French  soldiers  when  questioned  were  recorded  as 
unwilling  to  go  back  to  their  old  jobs.  Very  many  others 
of  our  men  will  not  know  where  or  how  to  find  employment. 
The  point  from  which  they  start  out  to  find  their  places  again 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  homeland,  the  promptness  and 
guidance  with  which  the  work  awaiting  them  may  be  sug- 
gested to  them,  the  influence  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide public  work  in  case  private  enterprise  does  not  suffice  to 
employ  the  returning  thousands,  will  largely  determine 
whether  demobilization  shall  be  attended  by  gain  or  loss,  by 
prosperity  or  adversity,  by  progress  or  disaster  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  its  soldier-citizens. 

How  this  most  exacting  task  is  to  be  attempted  and  suc- 
cessfully achieved  is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  .federal 
government,  but  of  every  community  from  which  these  men 
have  been  taken  and  to  which  they  should  return.  Not  only 
is  it  the  problem  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  acting  for 
the  War  Department,  but  even  more  vitally  is  it  the  concern 
and  solicitude  of  the  families,  the  neighbors  and  the  fellow 
citizens  of  all  the  men  in  these  homecoming  hosts. 

With  the  human  as  well  as  with  the  national  aspects  of  these 
exactions  in  mind,  a  large  and  influential  number  of  Chicago's 
local  draft  board  members  united  to  suggest  to  the  govern- 
ment that  the  4,500  local  boards  throughout  the  country 
might  render  valuable  public  and  personal  service  in  aiding 
the  men  they  inducted  into  the  army  to  re-enter  the  occupa- 
tional pursuits  of  their  preference.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed 
to  form  in  each  of  these  local  selective  service  divisions  a  re- 
construction committee,  consisting  of  the  three  members  of 
each  board,  the  government  appeal  agent,  the  chairman  of  its 
board  of  instruction  and  of  its  legal  advisory  board,  a  district 
delegate  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  a  representative 
of  the  local  community;  these  reconstruction  committees  in 
turn  to  be  advised  by  an  advisory  committee,  representing  not 
only  local  and  district  boards  but  the  American  and  Chicago 
Federations  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Council. 


With  the  personal  statement  of  each  registrant's  occupa- 
tional status  at  hand  in  the  questionnaires,  with  the  personal 
neighborhood  acquaintanceship  and  confidential  interviews  as 
a  basis  of  confidence  and  good  fellowship  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  thought  that  the  friendly  aid  of  such  advisers 
will  be  sought  by  very  many  of  the  returning  soldiers  in 
rounding  out  the  terms  under  which  they  entered  military 
service  and  in  reentering  their  civilian  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  federal  labor  department's  employment  service 
can  thus  utilize  local  experienced  groups  and  the  data  they 
have  at  hand,  everywhere  at  command  throughout  the  land, 
to  far  more  prompt  and  effective  purpose  than  could  possibly 
be  fulfilled  by  the  vast  number  of  newly-established  centers 
and  of  inexperienced  officials  that  would  be  required  at  once 
to  meet  the  heavy  exactions  of  demobilizing  nearly  two  million 
men  from  the  home  cantonments,  and  later  two  millions 
more  from  overseas.  It  might  result,  moreover,  in  the  per- 
manent extension  of  federal  employment  service  stations 
throughout  the  country,  which  affords  the  best  hope  of  avoid- 
ing or  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
reasons  urged  for  this  policy,  is  the  advantage  of  demobilizing 
the  men  at  the  home  centers  where  their  folks  are  and  where 
the  men  are  acquainted  with  industrial  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities, whence  the  most  of  them  may  best  find  reentrance 
to  home  life  and  to  the  work-a-day  world.  Consideration, 
however,  is  given  to  reasons  for  any  man's  preference  to  be 
demobilized  at  some  other  local  board  than  that  by  which  he 
was  registered  or  inducted.  But  in  order  that  he  shall  report 
for  final  discharge  at  some  local  board,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
voucher  for  the  balance  of  his  pay  covering  the  brief  closing 
period  of  demobilization  shall  require  the  signature  of  an 
official  of  the  local  board  to  which  the  man  agrees  to  report. 
To  very  many  of  these  everywhere  needed  men  their  dis- 
charge from  the  army  at  points  distant  from  their  homes  might 
prove  to  be  disadvantageous  if  not  disastrous. 

The  decision  of  the  War  Department  and  the  policy  favored 
by  the  provost  marshal-general's  office  along  these  or  other 
lines  of  dealing  with  this  first  and  foremost  of  our  great 
reconstruction  issues,  will  be  awaited  with  the  keenest  solici- 
tude and  hope.  Meanwhile  the  selective  service  system  stands 
attested  not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  war  achievements  of 
modern  democracy,  but  as  a  national  asset,  fraught  with  as 
great  possibilities  for  democratic  reconstruction  in  peace. 


PEACE 

By  Laura  G.  Woodberry 

And  crown  us  with  the  flowers  of  the 
sober   love  of  law. — Greek   Wisdom. 


My  Country, 
Dear  Peace's  harbinger! 
Oh  weave  new  lustre, 
That  thy  boon  may  draw 
All  men  to  move, 
In  sober  love 
Of  Law. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


A  Monthly  Department 


PIONEERS  NOT  POLICE 

IN  the  minds  of  many  Americans  the  chief  task  for  Ameri- 
can aid  in  Europe  during  the  next  few  years  seems  to 
lie  in  the  policing  of  unsettled  areas,  in  the  leaving  of 
a  considerable  army  of  occupation  to  keep  order  while 
our  Allies  use  their  man-power  on  the  most  pressing  tasks  of 
physical  reconstruction.  This  view  is  not  shared  by  represen- 
tatives of  these  countries.  At  the  Rochester  conference,  re- 
ported on  p.  241  of  this  issue,  the  new  appeals  of  France  and 
Belgium  to  America  were  presented  very  frankly  and  very 
clearly;  they  did  not  include  any  request  for  armed  help 
either  in  the  reconquered  provinces  or  to  hold  Germany  to 
the  obligations  entered  into  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
Indeed,  the  appeals  of  France  and  Belgium  differ  on  funda- 
mentals. While  France  is  asking  for  as  large  as  possible 
a  participation  of  the  engineering  units  in  the  American  army 
to  help  in  building,  roadmaking  and  railroad  construction, 
Belgium  desires  to  retain  for  her  own  workers  all  the  work 
opportunities  offered  in  the  rebuilding  projects. 

France,  according  to  Lt.  Maurice  Boyer,  of  the  French 
High  Commission,  up  to  six  months  ago  had  lost  one  and 
one-half  million  men  killed  out  of  a  total  population  of  thirty- 
nine  million,  in  addition  to  about  an  equal  number  of  men  so 
maimed  as  to  be  of  little  prospective  working  capacity,  and 
to  the  number  as  yet  unascertained  of  men  returning  from 
German  prison  camps  permanently  injured  in  health.  To 
conserve  child  life,  to  give  the  population  of  the  invaded  areas 
homes  and  means  of  livelihood,  presents  a  physical  task  which 
France  of  her  own  man-power  could  only  fulfil  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  other  national  functions  essential  to  maintain  her 
place  as  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  power.  It  will 
take  two  years  of  reclamation  work  to  exploit  again  the  coal 
mines  wilfully  destroyed  by  the  enemy;  to  build  up  the  in- 
dustries will  require  over  200  million  tons  of  pig  iron,  some 
400  million  tons  of  steel  and  other  raw  material  which  only 
America  is  in  a  position  to  furnish. 

While  Germany  may  be  forced  to  furnish  the  machines  and 
tools  taken  from  these  areas  or  destroyed,  and  while  a  large 
indemnity  payment  will,  of  course,  be  part  of  the  peace  terms, 
the  technical  help  needed  to  recreate  transportation  can  hardly 
be  demanded  of  her;  the  return  of  German  troops  to  clean 
up  the  rubbish,  to  fill  shell  holes  and  repair  roads  may  be 
feasible;  but  the  introduction  of  German  builders,  structural 
engineers  and  agriculturists  is  not  likely  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  French  farmers. 

England  already  "has  promised  France  500,000  tons  of 
shipping  for  the  next  two  years;  America  now  is  appealed  to 
for  priority  in  shipping  space  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  most 
essential  materials  necessary  to  build  up  the  economic  life  of  a 
region  which,  though  it  only  comprises  6  per  cent  of  the 
French  territory,  before  the  war  paid  some  25  per  cent  of  the 
national  taxes. 

In  Belgium,  to  judge  from  the  account  given  by  Prof.  Paul 
Van  den  Ven  of  Louvain,  who  has  made  a  statistical  study  of 
his  country's  reconstruction  needs  for  the  embassy  in  Wash- 
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ington,  the  German  plan  of  crushing  the  economic  life  of  the 
people  and  to  cripple  it  for  years  to  come,  has  been  carried 
out  with  even  greater  thoroughness.  The  manufacturers  ask 
for  reprisals  in  kind  as  well  as  money  indemnities,  and  some- 
thing of  that  nature  would  seem  a  demand  of  justice.  Yet, 
to  set  going  her  nearly  two  million  industrial  workers  and 
employes,  a  large  number  of  them  organized  and  engaged  in 
skilled  occupations  before  the  war,  and  her  two  million  agri- 
cultural workers,  also  largely  specialized,  a  rapid  introduction 
of  equipment  and  raw  materials  is  needed  which,  again,  can- 
not possibly  come  from  the  enemy  countries  alone.  ♦  Belgian 
labor  has  to  a  large  extent  been  demoralized  by  years  of  in- 
voluntary idleness,  lack  of  nourishment,  despair,  bread  and 
soup  lines ;  it  will  need  the  most  careful  management  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  former  state  of  efficiency.  Hence,  in  Professor 
Van  den  Ven's  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  intro- 
duce large  numbers  of  foreign  workers.  The  American  con- 
tractor can  best  help  Belgium  by  working  for  her  in  America, 
he  said,  not  in  Belgium. 

This  emphatic  statement  was  made,  probably,  in  reply  to 
a  statement  given  out  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  food  adminis- 
trator, on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe.  He  said  that 
many  thousands  of  German  prisoners  might  be  put  to  work 
rebuilding  canals,  highways,  railroads,  factories  and  homes. 
This  plan,  evidently,  has  not  been  received  with  unanimous 
approval,  though  the  feeling  is  strong  in  Belgium  that  Ger- 
many must  be  made  to  undo  the  damage  worked  by  her  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent. 

AID  TO  RUSSIA 

THE  President  has  entrusted  the  War  Trade  Board  with 
the  execution  of  plans  for  rendering  economic  aid  to 
Russia,  chiefly  with  the  aim  of  helping  the  Russians  to  help 
themselves.  The  United  States  Russian  Bureau,  Incorporated, 
has  been  established  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  carry  out 
this  program  in  Russia,  in  regions  and  lines  of  trade  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  so  through  ordinary  mercantile  channels 
and  to  supplement  shipments  made  by  merchants  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade.  The  plans  have  not  been  sufficiently 
completed  to  make  possible  more  detailed  statements. 

From  an  entirely  different  angle  are  the  preparations  made 
for  work  in  Russia  by  the  Russian  section  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee.  This  committee  is  already  carry- 
ing on  relief  and  reconstruction  work  in  Russia  jointly  with 
the  English  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee,  but 
this,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  during  the  war,  has 
remained  on  a  small  scale.  Without  relinquishing  their  efforts 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  western  battle  areas,  the  American 
Friends  think  that  the  work  in  Russia  can  and  should  now 
be  greatly  expanded.  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  lecture 
courses  in  different  centers  have  been  planned  by  the  Rus- 
sian section  of  the  Service  Committee,  to  interest  a  wider 
group  in  Russian  history,  economics  and  religion.  "Business 
ability  ©f  all  kinds,  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  263) 
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THE  NEW  RACE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 


■  ' 


J~y  EADERS  of  the  Survey  whose  acquaintance  goes  back  ten  years  will 
J\.  recall  the  remarkable  series  of  drawings  of  Pittsburgh  workingmen — 
miners  and  puddlers  and  rolling  mill  hands,  native  stock  and  immigrant,  drawn 
by  a  young  Italian  artist  for"  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  This  was  Joseph  Stella. 
American  posters  and  war  pictures  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  the  fight- 
ers on  land  or  sea  or  air.  In  our  magazine  numbers  beginning  with  this  Christ- 
mas issue  we  shall  publish  four  inserts  showing  the  men  who  have  fashioned 
ships  and  uniforms,  guns  and  airplanes;  showing  incidentally  how  Slav  and 
Italian,  foreign  born  and  yiative  bom,  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
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{Continued  from  page  258) 
trades,  skill  in  medicine,  nursing  and  in  relief  and  social  work, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  language,"  are  given  as  the  chief 
qualifications.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Quakers  more  par- 
ticularly should  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  Russia  is 
stated  to  be  that  "Russia  is  at  present  the  land  without  a 
friend." 

The  appalling  need  for  skilled  aid  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
was  vividly  painted  the  other  day  in  a  cable  by  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  from  Omsk. 
He  says: 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  typhus  at  Nikolaivitch  and  the  doctors 
are  unable  to  care  for  patients  because  of  the  lack  of  drugs  and 
ordinary  bandages.  In  one  hut  twenty-five  children  were  found  ly- 
ing on  the  dirty  floor,  all  typhus  infected.  In  the  railway  station 
there  are  cases  without  clothing  wrapped  only  in  the  mother's  rags 
or  torn  blankets. 

Russia's  destitution  cannot  be  described.  Bandages  cannot  be 
purchased  anywhere.  In  the  eleven  hospitals  of  Nikolaivitch  there 
are  only  two  pounds  of  cotton.  Dr.  R.  C.  Teusler,  Red  Cross  com- 
missioner in  Siberia,  said  to  me: 

"I  have  received  requests  from  civic  organizations  and  hospitals 
asking  me  to  procure  for  or  sell  to  them  2,000,000  rubles'  worth  of 
drugs.  In  Irkutsk  the  director  of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  prov- 
ince stated  that  he  was  without  surgical  supplies.  He  had  prac- 
tically no  drugs.  Patients  in  many  cases  were  going  two  weeks 
without  a  change  of  bandages,  while  all  dressings  were  being 
washed  and  re-washed. 

"While  the  Red  Cross  cannot  undertake  to  give  these  institutions 
all  the  supplies  needed,  we  are  giving  temporary  relief.  Our  pur- 
chasing agents  are  authorized  to  buy  medical  supplies  for  these 
hospitals   which   the  Russian   government   is   prepared   to   pay   for." 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  present  situation,  from  a 
relief  point  of  view,  seems  to  lie  more  particularly  in  the  fact 
that  any  attempt  beyond  the  most  elementary  provision  of 
medical  services  and  necessaries  to  prevent  starvation  is  bound 
up  with  the  American  policy  for  economic  aid — and  such  a 
policy  does  not  as  yet  exist  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
political  situation.  Mr.  Ackerman  says  that  there  is  no  co- 
ordination of  the  various  American  organizations  working  in 
Russia,  and  that  there  is  immediate  need  for  the  appointment 
of  a  high  commissioner  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  program 
to  prevent  overlapping  and  waste  of  money  and  effort.  He 
reaffirms  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people 
and  of  the  Omsk  "government"  to  any  linking  up  of  economic 
relief  with  military  intervention. 

The  chief  need  at  present,  according  to  this  account,  is  the 
sending  of  necessaries  for  sale  without  profiteering.  This 
"will  be  the  greatest  thing  possible  for  this  nation  which  is 
bleached  by  war  and  revolution."  Sugar,  coffee,  clothing 
and  all  household  necessities  "forthcoming  in  million  lot  quan- 
tities" are  pictured  by  him  as  the  most  potent  weapons  to  fight 
anarchy  and  Germany's  destructive  influence. 

"THE   CHILDREN    OF  ISRAEL   WENT    FORTH 
WITH  A  HIGH  HAND" 

THE  stress  of  war,  as  the  most  recent  happenings  in  Ru- 
mania and  Poland  ha\c  again  confirmed,  falls  with  spe- 
cial severity  upon  oppressed  racial  minorities;  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  food  it  is  they  who  are  compelled  to  starve — or  to 
migrate;  if  there  is  disorder,  they  are  denounced  as  culpable 
and  maltreated.  Their  civil  affairs  are  not  looked  after, 
while  the  best  of  their  manhood  are  sent  forth  to  fight,  maybe 
their  own  cousins.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  spite  of  a 
stupendous  total  volume  of  relief  the  Jews  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  been  utterly  incapable,  so  far,  to 
mitigate  the  distress  and  the  suffering  of  their  co-religionists 
in  the  war  zone.     Now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  the  first 


effort  made  by  them  will  be  to  survey  the  whole  field  and  to 
map  out  the  rehabilitative  activities  of  the  combined  Jewish 
agencies  of  philanthropy  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
urgency  of  the  different  wants. 

Three  commissions  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  three  great  relief  organizations  of  American 
Jewry  to  make  such  a  survey.  Some  preliminary  investiga- 
tions have  already  been  made  or  are  under  way.  In  Pales- 
tine, a  survey  has  recently  been  completed,  and  Solomon 
Lowenstein,  superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum, 
of  New  York,  has  returned  to  this  country  after  an  inspec- 
tion trip  through  that  country.  Miss  H.  Goldman,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  has  started  on  a  trip  to  Saloniki,  Serbia, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  Boris  D.  Bogen,  secretary  of  the 
Field  Bureau  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities, 
will  shortly  sail  for  Vladivostok,  to  investigate  conditions  in 
Siberia  and  Russia. 

The  reconstruction  plans  of  American  Jews — probably  to 
be  reinforced  by  the  Jews  of  other  countries — constitute  the 
biggest  philanthropic  work  ever  attempted:  their  aim  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  six  million  people  to  resume  a  normal  life 
and  the  means  proposed  an  international  organization  backed 
by  a  billion-dollar  fund.  The  scope  of  the  undertaking  has 
recently  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Immediate  and  temporary  assistance  necessary  to  pave  the 
way  for  permanent  reconstruction,  viz.:  the  supplying  of  food,  cloth- 
ing,  shelter   and   medical   attention. 

2.  Scientific  study  upon  the  ground  of  the  various  forms  recon- 
struction shall  take,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  several  populations. 

3.  Employment  of  labor,  through  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  projects  by  which  workers  may  be  most  advantageously  and  eco- 
nomically made  self-supporting  and  the  public  welfare  furthest 
advanced. 

4.  Repatriation  of  refugees  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  family 
and  home. 

5.  Supplying  of  raw  materials  needed  for  the  industrial  life  of  the 
community. 

6.  Vocational  and  technical  schools  for  the  training  of  the  young. 

7.  Gemiluth  Chasodim — the  extension  of  free  loans — loans  with- 
out interest — to  the  deserving,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  use- 
ful business  and  occupations. 

8.  Provision  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare,  through  assist- 
ance to  the  Rabbis,  Yeshivoth  (Jewish  Theological  University), 
Talmud  Torahs  (Religious  Schools)  and  other  religious  and  higher 
educational  factors  essential  to  the  Jewish  faith. 

9.  The  return  to  the  United  States  of  American  citizens,  exiled 
through  the  war  in  enemy  and  neutral  countries,  reuniting  them  to 
their  families. 

The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  already  is  in  possession 
of  much  useful  information  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Food  Administration,  and  further  reports  from  Mr.  Hoover 
are  awaited  before  the  larger  commissions  will  be  sent.  With 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  has  become  possible  to  start 
active  relief  measures  in  areas  which  have  been  inaccessible. 

Obviously,  the  enormous  fund  mentioned  cannot  be  raised 
by  gifts  alone,  and  a  great  bond  issue,  without  interest,  is  con- 
templated. The  money  raised  in  that  way  will  be  used  to 
make  as  large  a  number  of  Jewish  families  as  possible  self- 
supporting.  With  the  well-known  industry  and  thrift  of  the 
race,  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  will  be  amply  secured. 
The  immediate  need,  however,  is  for  food,  drugs,  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  urgently  appealed  for  to  ward  off  actual 
starvation  and  a  frightful  death-rate.  These  wants  can 
only  be  filled  by  outright  gift,  and  therefore  a  drive  for  the 
largest  possible  sum  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  will  be  started 
throughout  the  country  immediately,  irrespective  of  the  larger 
plans  waiting  for  more  detailed  information  and  plans.  In 
New  York  the  drive  will  be  held  in  the  week  December 
8  to  15. 


COSKBO: 


MR.   BAKER  STILL  A  SOCIAL 
WORKER 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  secretary 
of  war,  was  elected  for  the  fourth 
time  to  the  position  of  president  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  at  its  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  November  21.  In  his  address 
to  the  public  meeting  of  the  league,  Sec- 
retary Baker  spoke  as  follows: 

Our  boys  will  be  coming  home;  it  will 
not  be  long  until  they  come.  They  will  march 
through  our  streets  with  their  banners  flying 
and  their  heads  up.  They  will  come  with 
great  expectancies  of  the  country  which  they 
have  saved  and  they  will  look  with  antici- 
pation on  the  opportunity,  of  America,  be- 
cause they  have  been  willing  to  die  for  it 
and  have  idealized  it  while  they  were  away. 
We  must  not  disappoint  them;  they  must 
come  to  a  free  America,  politically  and  in- 
dustrially, and  economically  free,  and  they 
and  their  children  after  them  must  have  the 
chance  which  they  have  so  dearly  bought. 

The  secretary  was  appealing  to  his 
hearers  for  continued  unwearied  civilian 
effort  following  the  achievements  of  the 
army  in  France. 

A  very  great  war  has  been  won,  and  it 
has  been  won  for  very  definite  reasons,  and 
its  results  are  equally  definite.  Among  the 
reasons  that  the  war  has  been  won  is  the 
virility,  the  soundness,  of  the  people  who 
won  it.   .    .    . 

The  qualities  we  have  had  to  demonstrate, 
the  'character  we  have  shown,  the  concen- 
tration of  purpose  and  the  capacity  for 
achievement  which  America  has  been  able  to 
develop  in  that  time  of  critical  stress,  are 
things  which  it  would  be  a  tragedy  ever  to 
lose.  And  the  things  which  have  gone  to 
make  us  that  virile  and  strong  people,  we 
should  magnify  and  continue  and  extend. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  that  the  things 
for  which  the  Consumers'  League  has  stood 
and  is  standing,  the  principles  it  has  bat- 
tled for  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the 
statutes  it  has  written  upon  the  books  and  the 
vigor  it  has  put  into  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  those  stat- 
utes, form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
making  of  the  virility  of  the  American 
people. 

If  we  had  been  careless  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  if  we  had  overworked  the  American 
toiler  and  so  enfeebled  his  physical  frame 
and  de-energized  his  mind ;  if  we  had  taken 
the  children  of  America  into  the  workshops 
and   factories  at  less  years  of  age  than  we 
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have;  if  there  had  not  been  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  in  America  for  those  who 
toil,  there  would  have  been  less  strong 
bodies  and  less  strong  minds  to  put  into 
this  great  mobilization  of  our  resources. 

And  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  as  a  nation, 
is  to  see  that  those  who  come  after  us,  if 
they  are  ever  called  upon  to  meet  such  a 
crisis  as  we  have  had  to  face,  have  resident 
in  them  and  ready  to  be  called  into  use,  the 
same  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind, 
and  hopefulness  of  ideals  as  made  it  pos- 
sible for  America  to  reveal  to  herself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  handsome  picture 
that  she  has  presented  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half. 

The  central  theme  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  meeting  was  the 
shift  in  industry  with  the  coming  of 
peace,  the  readjustment  of  women  after 
four  years  of  ever-increasing  participa- 
tion in  industry  under  conditions  of  un- 
paralleled inflation  of  wages  in  a  limited 
area  of  production  and  prices  every- 
where. 

Facing  a  winter  with  more  than  forty 
legislatures  in  session  and  accepting  the 
necessity  of  statutes  to  safeguard  women 
in  the  industries  to  which  the  war  has 
introduced  them,  the  league  adopted  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program. 

First  among  its  items  is  a  more  in- 
tensive campaign  than  ever  before  for 
minimum  wage  laws  and  against  night 
work  for  women ;  for  health  insurance 
and  a  federal  child  labor  law.  The 
league  commended  to  its  state  and  local 
branches  the  recent  action  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  voters  in  New  York  state 
who  have,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  measures  adopted,  formed  joint 
legislative  committees  with  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Child  Labor  Committees  and  any  other 
available  groups  to  carry  through  their 
labor  legislation  program,  and  closed 
with  the  following  resolution: 

That  we  actively  oppose  everywhere  the 
employment  of  women  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  as  messengers,  letter  carriers, 
street  railroad1  employes,  in  running  eleva- 
tors, and  as  meter  readers  for  gas  and  elec- 
tric companies,  as  bell  girls  in  hotels,  in  res- 
taurants and  men's  clubs. 


INDEPENDENT  LABOR  PARTY 
LAUNCHED 

AN  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Illinois  and  the  United  States  was 
launched  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  at  its  regular  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  However  long  the  action  may 
have  been  contemplated,  it  took  the  city 
completely  by  surprise.  Initiative  was 
given  the  movement  within  the  federa- 
tion, according  to  one  of  its  chief  of- 
ficials, by  the  reconstruction  issues  be- 
coming insistent  as  the  war  came  to  a 
close,  by  the  British  Labour  Party's 
program  for  a  new  social  order  and  by 
the  Illinois  vote  for  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  convention  to  submit  to 
the  people  a  new  fundamental  law  for 
the  state. 

Unfortunately  for  the  first  impression 
of  the  federation's  action  given  to  the 
public,  the  local  occasion  taken  to  launch 
the  new  labor  party  was  the  latest  of 
many  bad  acts  attending  the  prolonged 
political  manipulation  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board.  Entirely  for  personal 
and  partisan  purposes,  the  mayor  nomi- 
nated five  representatives  of  organized 
labor  to  help  carry  the  ratification  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  "solid  six"  mem- 
bers of  the  board  whose  previous  ap- 
pointment had  been  declared  illegal  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court. 

While  not  in  any  way  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  mayor's  administra- 
tion in  other  ways,  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  a  week  earlier  demanded 
of  the  City  Council  the  confirmation  of 
all  eleven  names  nominated  by  the  mayor 
as  members  of  the  School  Board,  and 
informed  each  alderman  that  any  delay 
or  failure  to  do  so  would  be  construed 
"as  unfriendly  to  all  organized  labor  of 
Chicago."  Nevertheless,  the  council  re- 
fused to  ratify  all  the  eleven  nomina- 
tions by  a  vote  of  45  to  19,  the  minority 
including  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
least  reputable  aldermen  in  the  council. 

However,  it  is  not  fair  to  suspect  that 
resentment  against  this  action  was  either 
the  cause  or  the  occasion  for  the  labor 
party  movement,  which  had  been  con- 
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templated  long  since  and  would  have 
been  launched  about  this  time  in  any 
event.  On  recommendation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  about  1,000  delegates, 
after  a  hot  discussion  between  the  trade 
union  and  socialistic  elements,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  resolution  at  once 
to  form  an  Independent  Labor  Party, 
aside  from  the  economic  organizations 
of  the  unions,  and  to  request  all  local 
unions  to  endorse  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  formation  of  this  party, 
and  to  proceed. to  organize  by  precincts 
the  city  and  county  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  candidates  for  mayor, 
the  City  Council  in  the  spring,  and  of 
delegates  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention next  autumn.  It  was  further 
proposed  by  the  executive  board  to  estab- 
lish a  daily  newspaper  to  be  published 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  workers  on 
or  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  federa- 
tion next  January. 

With  only  one  Socialist  delegate  re- 
questing to  be  recorded  as  not  voting, 
the  federation  unanimously  adopted  as 
the  platform  of  the  new  party  Labor's 
Fourteen  Points,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  State  Federation 
of  Labor  on  December  2  and  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
convention  next  June,  in  the  hcpe  of 
forming  an  independent  labor  pra'ty  for 
the  nation,  in  each  state  and  in  every 
city.  The  points  of  the  platform  are 
given  in  the  adjoining  column. 

SOLDIERS    URGED    TO    KEEP 
UP  INSURANCE 

A  QUESTION  which  faces  practi- 
cally all  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
immediately  upon  their  return  to  civil 
life  is  whether  or  not  they  shall  keep  up 
their  insurance  with  the  United  States 
government.  Of  course  they  should. 
This  is  the  biggest  "bargain"  in  the  way 
of  insurance  that  has  ever  been  offered, 
and  the  right  to  continue  it  after  the 
end  of  the  war  is  one  feature  of  the 
bargain. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  army  and  navy — over  four 
million  men — have  taken  out  insurance 
to  a  total  of  thirty-six  billion  dollars, 
•and  the  average  policy  is  something  like 
$8,500,  which  is  85  per  cent  of  the  max- 
imum  allowed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  war  risk 
insurance  act  this  insurance  may  be  kept 
up  in  its  present  form — annual,  renew- 
able term  insurance  at  net  peace-rates 
against  death  and  permanent  total  dis- 
ability— for  five  years  after  leaving  the 
service.  It  is  convertible,  within  five 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
into  such  other  forms  of  insurance  as 
the  Treasury  Department  may  decide 
to  offer. 

The  various  forms  of  policies  which 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  will 
write  are  now  being  prepared  and  will 


Labor's  Fourteen  Points 

The   Platform   of  an   Independent   Labor   Party   Launched   by   the   Chicago 

Federation  of  Labor 


Right  to  Organize 

1.  The  unqualified  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  to  deal  collectively  with  em- 
ployers through  such  representatives  of 
their   unions   as   they  choose. 

Democratic    Control    of    Industry 

2.  Democratic  control  of  industry  and 
commerce  for  the  general  good  by  those 
who  work  with  hand  and  brain,  and  the 
elimination  of  autocratic  domination  of  the 
forces  of  production  and  distribution  either 
by  selfish  private  interests  or  bureaucratic 
agents  of  government. 

8-Hour   Day   and   Minimum   Wage 

3.  An  8-hour  day  and  a  44-hour  week  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  with  minimum 
rates  of  pay  which,  without  the  labor  of 
mothers  and  children,  will  maintain  the 
worker  and  his  family  in  health  and  com- 
fort, and  provide  a  competence  for  old  age, 
with  ample  provision  for  recreation  and  good 
citizenship. 

Abolition  of  Unemployment 

4.  Abolition  of  unemployment  by  the  crea- 
tion of  opportunity  for  steady  work  at 
standard  wages  through  the  stabilization 
of  industry  and  the  establishment,  during 
periods  of  depression,  of  government  work 
on  housing,  road-building,  reforestation, 
reclamation  of  desert  and  swamp,  and  the 
development   of   ports    and    waterways. 

Equal    Rights   for   Men    and   Women 

5.  Complete  equality  of  men  and  women 
in  government  and  industry,  with  the  fullest 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and  equal  pay 
for  men   and   women  doing  similar  work. 

Stop   Profiteering 

6.  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  to  a 
just  level,  immediately  and  as  a  perman- 
nent  policy,  by  the  development  of  coopera- 
tion, and  the  elimination  of  wasteful  methods, 
parasitical  middlemen  and  all  profiteering 
in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  and  agriculture,  in  order 
that  the  actual  producers  may  enjoy  the 
fruits   of   their   toil. 

Abolish   Kaiserism   in   Education 

7.  Democratization  of  education  in  public 
schools  and  universities  through  the  partici- 
pation of  labor  and  the  organized  teachers 
in  the  determination  of  methods,  policies 
and  programs  in  this  fundamental   field. 

Extension  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Insurance 
to   All    Workers 

8.  Continuation  after  the  war  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  insurance;  extension  of  such 
life  insurance,  by  the  government  without 
profit,  to  all  men  and  women;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  governmental  insurance 
against  accident  and  illness,  and  upon  all 
insurable   forms   of    property. 

Tax  Inheritance,  Incomes,  and  Land  Values 

to  Pay  War  Debt  and  Government 

Expenses 

9.  Liquidation  of  the  national  debt  by  the 
application  of  all  inheritances  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  supplemented  as  may 
be  necessary  by  a  direct  capital  tax  upon 
all  persons  and  corporations  where  riches 
have  been  gained  by  war  or  other  profit- 
eering; and  payment  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  government  by  graduated   income 


taxes,  public  profits  from  nationally  owned 
utilities  and  resources,  and  from  a  system 
of  taxation  of  land  values  which  will  stim- 
ulate   rather    than    retard   production. 

Public    Ownership    of   Public    Utilities — Na- 
tionalization   and    Development   of    Nat- 
ural   Resources   to    Furnish    Employment 
for  Returning  Soldiers  and   Sailors   and 
Dislocated   War-Workers. 
,10.  Public    ownership     and    operation    of 
railways,     steamships,     stock     yards,     grain 
elevators,  terminal  markets,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones,   and    all    other   public   utilities;    and 
the  nationalization  and  development  of  basic 
natural    resources,    waterpower    and    unused 
land,  with  the  repatriation  of  large  holdings, 
to  the  end  that  returning  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors   and    dislocated    war   workers    may    find 
an    opportunity    for    an    independent    liveli- 
hood. 

Restoration  of  Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  and 
Free  Assemblage 

11.  Complete  restoration,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  of  all  fundamental  politi- 
cal rights — free  speech,  free  press,  and  free 
assemblage;  the  removal  of  all  war-time  re- 
straints upon  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
the  movement  of  people  among  communities 
and  nations;  and  the  liberation  of  all  per- 
sons held  in  prison  or  indicted  under  charge* 
due  to  their  championship  of  the  rights  of 
labor  or  their  patriotic  insistence  upon  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Labor  Representation  in  All  Departments  of 
Government — And  All  Governmental 
Agencies  of  Demobilization  and  Recon- 
struction 

12.  Representation  of  labor,  in  proportion 
to  its  voting  strength,  in  all  departments  of 
government  and  upon  all  governmental  com- 
missions and  agencies  of  demobilization  and 
reconstruction;  and  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  unionism  in  the  relocation 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  war  workers  in 
peace  pursuits,  with  adequate  provision  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  the  principal  agency 
therefor. 

Labor    Representation    in    Peace    Conference 

13.  Representation  of  the  workers,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  in  the  armies,  na- 
vies and  workshops  of  the  world,  at  the 
peace  conference  and  upon  whatever  inter- 
national tribunals  may  result  therefrom, 
with  the  labor  of  this  nation  represented  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  such  other  delegates  as  the 
workers   may   democratically   designate. 

An  End  to  Kings  and  Wars 

14.  Supplementing  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  to  make  that  instrument  of  international 
democracy  vitally  effective  for  humanity,  a 
league  of  the  workers  of  all  nations  pledged 
and  organized  to  enforce  the  destruction  of 
autocracy,  militarism  and  economic  imperial- 
ism throughout  the  world,  and  to  bring 
about  world-wide  disarmament  and  open  di- 
plomacy, to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
CHICAGO    FEDERATION    OF   LABOR. 
E.  N.  Nockels,  Secretary. 
John   Fitzpatrick,  President. 
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WE  MUST  HOLD  THE  GROUND 

Platform   adopted    by    the    Conference    on   American    Reconstruction    Problems, 
called  by  the  National  Municipal  League;  presented  "for  the  consideration  and 
support  by  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the  United  States  in  a  more  advanced 
position  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at  its  beginning"  (see  page  241): 

DURING  the  war,  as  measures  of      capacity   for   mobilizing   our    resources 
necessary  national  efficiency,  num-      for  foreign  trade.     Factors  which  will 


erous  matters  formerly  within 
private  control  passed  to  the  control  of 
the  people.  Some  of  these  things  should 
undoubtedly  be  returned  promptly  to 
private  enterprises,  but  the  American 
people  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  if 
they  allow  certain  of  these  temporary 
powers  to  slip  through  their  fingers  in 
the  next  few  months,  viz. : 

1.  During  the  war  the  long -desired 
Federal  Employment  Service  has  been 
created  and  the  national  government  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  connecting 
employers  and  workers  in  the  only  right 
and  efficient  way.  This  service  should 
be  encouraged  to  extend  its  sphere  to 
include  the  education  of  employers  in 
modern   principles   of   employment. 

2.  Corporations,  particularly  those  do- 
ing an  interstate  business,  have  become 
a  great  source  of  federal  revenue  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue 
to  be  such.  Federal  control  and  super- 
vision of  their  practices  should  be  con- 
tinued and  extended,  for  they  create 
national,  not  merely  state-wide,  problems. 
Effort  shall  be  made  to  free  them  from 
conflicting  and  ineffectual  state  regu- 
lation by  a  federal  incorporation  pro- 
cedure. 

3.  The  government  has  assumed  control 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones, 
opening  the  opportunity  for  either  fed- 
eral ownership  with  private  operation, 
or  federal  ownership  with  federal  opera- 
tion, or  a  reorganization  by  economical 
regional  systems  under  a  method  of 
control  that  will  protect  the  private 
capital  by  insuring  a  reasonable  return, 
yet  removing  speculative  and  anti-social 
features  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  past  with  its  relatively  feeble  and 
negative  system  of  regulation.  Which- 
ever principle  is  adopted  is  a  smaller 
matter  than  that  the  essential  features 
of  our  present  control  should  never  be 
relinquished. 

4.  The  federal  government  has  ac- 
quired by  its  merchant  fleet  and  its  War 
Trade    Board   intimate   knowledge    and 


be  valuable  in  normal  peace  times  should 
be  retained. 

5.  The  federal  government  through  its 
Food  and  Fuel  Administrations  and  its 
War  Industries  Board  has  acquired  a 
command  over  basic  resources  which 
played  a  vital  part  in  securing  national 
efficiency.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  nucleus  of  these  valuable 
agencies  in  such  form  and  with  such 
powers  that  we  may  achieve  some  part 
of  that  efficiency  in  peace. 

6.  The  federal  government  has  mani- 
fested grave  interest  and  exerted  its 
war  powers  to  influence  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  prevent  profiteering.  It  should 
continue  to  exert  its  peace  powers  to- 
ward the  same  beneficent  end. 

7.  The  federal  government  has  con- 
cerned itself  effectively  in  the  problem 
of  housing  industrial  workers,  and  has 
placed  upon  a  new  basis  of  prestige 
and  authority  the  American  movement 
for  garden  cities  and  suburbs.  Its  in- 
terest in  this  aspect  of  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  and  the  efficiency  of  in- 
dustry should  not  now  lapse,  but  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Housing  should  be  continued  and 
its  powers  broadened  to  include  edu- 
cational work  and  research  into  our 
vast   industrial  housing  problems. 

8.  As  a  measure  of  protecting  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  soldiers  and  industrial 
workers,  the  federal  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  use  its  influence 
with  local  governments  regarding  moral 
and  health  conditions.  Such  federal 
interest  in  local  governments  should  not 
lapse,  but  should  eventuate  in  the  con- 
tinued attack  upon  vice  problems  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Municipali- 
ties in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
collect  and  distribute  information  on 
municipal  matters. 

In  short,  we,  as  a  people,  during  the 
next  few  months,  must  vigorously  hold 
the  ground  we  have  gained  during  the 
war. 


be  announced  within  a  few  days.  They 
will  include  ordinary  life,  20-payment 
life,  endowment  maturing  at  age  62,  and 
other  usual  varieties,  allowing  the  men 
a  choice  of  the  form  which  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  their  particular  circum- 
stances and  outlook.  Continuance  for 
five  years  and  conversion  within  that 
period  are  not  dependent  on  present 
physical  condition  of  the  insured.  No 
medical  examination  is  required,  and 
even  men  who  have  become  uninsurable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  private  com- 
panies have  the  same  privilege  as  those 
who  come  out  of  the  war  in  perfect 
health. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  insurance  is 
allowed  to  lapse,  the  advantages  of  these 
provisions  are  lost  forever.  With  de- 
mobilization going  on  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  a  day,  there  would  be  the  possi- 
bility that  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
insurance  might  lapse  every  three  or  four 
days.  The  period  immediately  after 
leaving  the  service,  is  the  most  critical 
time.  Until  then,  premiums  are  de- 
ducted from  the  man's  pay  and  it  re- 
quires a  positive  step  on  his  part  to  stop 
them.  He  must  fill  out  and  file  a  "dis- 
continuance." After  he  becomes  a  civ- 
ilian, however,  it  will  require  positive 
action  on  his  part  to  make  the  payments. 


It  is  exceedingly  important,  therefore, 
that  every  one  who  comes  in  contact 
with  the  men  or  their  families  during 
the  period  of  demobilization  shall  urge 
the  wisdom  of  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  the  government  offers. 

A  Conservation  Section  has  just  been 
created  in  the  Division  of  Military  and 
Naval  Insurance  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  for  the  special  purpose 
of  advising  soldiers  and  sailors  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  in  this  respect. 
Winslow  Russell,  a  life  insurance  execu- 
tive, who  has  been  director  of  the  War 
Service  Exchange  in  the  Personnel  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Conservation 
Section,  with  the  title  of  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance. He  began  work  on  November 
18.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  advis- 
ing the  men  to  the  same  effect  in  a  little 
book,  When  You  Return. 

JOHN     BARLEYCORN'S     LAST 
DAYS 

LAST  week  when  President  Wilson 
signed  the  agricultural  bill  with  its 
prohibition  rider  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  old  John  Barleycorn,  who 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  was  a 
doomed  man.  The  seven  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  set  in  the  bill,  June  30, 
are  looked  upon  merely  as  an  interval 
during  which  the  extensive  business  af- 
fairs of  the  patient  in  many  states  may 
be  wound  up  and  preparations  made  for 
the  last  rites. 

The  war  has  speeded  the  end  by  suc- 
cessive steps.  The  determination  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  of 
the  government's  manufacturing  bu- 
reaus to  keep  their  men  sober  and  fit, 
led  to  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
men  in  uniform  and  to  anyone  in  speci- 
fied areas  around  shipbuilding  and  other 
plants.  A  year  ago  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  liquor  was  stopped,  the  chief 
effect  being  to  raise  the  price  as  several 
years'  supply  was  on  hand.  The  Food 
and  Fuel  Administrations  have  joined  in 
greatly  curtailing  the  manufacture  of 
beer  to  conserve  grain  and  coal  and  on 
December  1  brewing  ceases  entirely.  The 
bill  which  the  President  has  just  signed 
prohibits  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages "until  the  termination  of  demo- 
bilization." And  by  that  time  the  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  is  ex- 
pected to  have  won  its  ratification  in  the 
necessary  thirty-six  states;  fourteen  have 
ratified  and  more  than  the  remaining 
necessary  number  of  dry  legislatures 
meet  in  January.  The  amendment  is 
bone  dry,  prohibiting  for  all  time  and 
for  all  parts  of  the  country  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  importation,  exportation 
or  transportation  of  any  alcoholic  bev- 
erage from  one  year  after  ratification 
by  the  thirty-sixth  legislature. 

Thus,    it    appears,    does    the    United 
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States  go  dry,  with  next  June  30  as  the 
probable  date,  though  it  may  become 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  advance  that 
date — for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason 
is  that,  as  beer  has  not  been  brewed 
much  if  any  in  excess  of  the  current  use, 
the  supply  may  be  exhausted  by  April  1 
or  thereabouts,  leaving  the  country  for 
three  months  with  its  saloons  open  and 
offering  for  sale  only  wine,  which  is 
relatively  little  used  in  this  country,  and 
distilled  liquor,  to  which  the  beer- 
drinkers  would  turn  with  easily  antic- 
ipated results.  The  other  reason  is  that, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  discharge  of  great 
numbers  of  men  from  the  training  camps 
in  this  country  and  the  arrival  of  the 
first  men  from  abroad,  the  restrictions 
against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  men  in  uni- 
form have  fallen  down.  On  the  day 
of  the  peace  celebration  in  New  York 
the  saloons  sold  freely  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  great  numbers  of  these  were 
drunk  in  the  streets,  while  since  that 
time  officers  in  uniform  are  served  even 
in  the  better  grade  of  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, while  drunken  soldiers  and  sailors 
can  be  seen  during  the  day  for  the  first 
time  since  we  went  to  war.  A  policeman 
told  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  that 
if  liquor  is  to  be  had  when  the  New 
York  regiments  come  home  "hell  will 
break  loose." 

There  were  two  other  related  events 
last  week.  One  was  that  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  definitely  launched  its 
international  prohibition  movement — 
"for  a  dry  world" — but  deferred  any 
active  steps  until  such  a  time  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  temperance  forces  in 
other  countries  can  attend  a  joint  con- 
ference. The  second  was  the  beginning 
of  the  congressional  inquiry  into  the 
political  and  other  extra-alcoholic  activ- 
ities of  the  brewers. 

The  investigation  started  as  a  result 
of  disclosures  that  money  contributed  in 
large  sums  by  brewers  bearing  German 
names  was  used  in  purchasing  news- 
papers which  were  charged  with  being 
pro-German  and  pro-alcohol — notably 
the  Washington  Times,  recently  ac- 
quired by  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  Hearst 
forces.  Testimony  from  the  records  of 
the  United  States  Brewers'  Association, 
of  which  the  secretary  is  Hugh  F.  Fox, 
showed  that  the  association  spent  sums 
into  the  millions  for  its  publicity  work, 
in  backing  local  and  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions often  masquerading  under  names 
which  indicated  that  they  were  associa- 
tions of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
in  backing  wet  candidates  for  state  legis- 
latures and  in  political  activities  of 
various  kinds. 

One  of  their  practices  was  to  buy  the 
services  of  experienced  writers  who  pre- 
pared articles  and  secured  their  publica- 
tion in  such  reputable  periodicals  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Outlook,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Journal  of 


The  General  Education  Board 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 


announces  the  publication  of 


The  Survey  of  The  Gary  Schools 

in  eight  parts,  as  follows: 

THE  GARY  SCHOOLS:     A  General  Account 

By  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman  (207  pages  and  appendix — 25  cts.) 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bachman  (128  pages  and  appendix — 15  cts.) 


COSTS 


Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman 


(82  pages  and  appendix — 25  cts.) 


INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

Charles  R.  Richards  (122  pages  and  appendix — 25  cts.) 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Eva  W.  White  (49  pages — 10  cts.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  PLAY 

Lee  F.  Hanmer  (34  pages — 10  cts.) 

SCIENCE  TEACHING 

Otis  W.  Caldwell  (About  75  pages  and  appendix — 10  cts.) 

MEASUREMENT   OF   CLASSROOM    PRODUCTS 

Stuart  A.  Courtis  (About  350  pages  and  appendix — 30  cts.) 

The  first  part  will  be  issued  about  November  20th;  the  remaining  parts  in  succession  at  brief 
intervals.     Any  part  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  amount  above  specified. 


the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation and  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Thus,  John  Koren,  a  statistician  of  note, 
who  was  violently  attacked  by  prohibi- 
tionists for  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  turns  out  to  have  been 
receiving  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  from 
the  brewers  "for  statistical  work,"  and 
Dr.  E.  H.  Williams  was  financed  to 
make  "special  investigations,"  the  results 
of  which  were  set  forth  in  articles  pub- 
lished by  leading  medical  journals  in- 
cluding the  Medical  Record,  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  Survey. 

Dr.  Williams'  article,  Temperance  In- 
struction in  Public  Schools  and  Its  Re- 
sults, was  published  in  the  issue  for 
April  18,  1914.  It  discussed  chiefly  the 
tone  and  the  alleged  unscientific  state- 
ments regarding  alcohol  in  the  public 
school  text-books.  It  came  to  the 
Survey,  of  course,  with  no  earmarks 
as  to  its  ulterior  motives  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  editor  of  our  Education 
department  after  he  had  examined  some 
of  the  books  in  question  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  editor  of  our  Health  de- 
partment. 

Its  publication  was  followed  by  a 
storm  of  protests  and,  when  these  had 
been  printed,  by  a  counter-storm  of  ap- 
proval. Most  of  the  letters  were  pub- 
lished, but  finally,  space  not  permitting 
a  continuance  of  the  controversy  in  our 
pages,  letters  were  sent  to  a  considerable 


number  of  writers  telling  them  of  the 
fact.  The  letters  to  those  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  article  were  not  heard 
of  again.  Those  to  writers  who  had  ap- 
plauded the  article  were  nearly  all  re- 
turned by  the  post-office  with  notations 
by  letter  carriers  such  as  "No  such  num- 
ber" or  "Party  unknown."  Further, 
reprints  of  the  article,  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Fox,  well  known  to  the 
Survey  through  his  earlier  activities  in 
the  state  charities  of  New  Jersey  and  in 
the  peculiarly  interesting  industrial  re- 
lations of  the  brewers  and  their  em- 
ployes, were  sent  out  by  the  "Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  New  Jersey"  in  an  envelope  which 
implied  that  they  had  been  mailed  by 
the  Survey  itself.  Mr.  Fox,  when  this 
was  called  to  his  attention,  characterized 
this  as  "indefensible." 

Most  of  the  information  of  this  sort 
brought  out  by  the  congressional  invest- 
igating committee  is  ancient  history.  It 
does,  however,  give  authentic  names  and 
dates  and  amounts  in  substantiation  of 
the  prohibitionists'  charges  of  underhand 
work  by  the  brewers.  And  it  did  effect- 
ively prevent  the  brewers  from  raising 
any  outcry  or  starting  a  campaign  for 
the  reopening  of  their  plants  on  the  plea 
that  the  war  is  over  and  personal  liberty 
requires  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  getting  drunk.  It  is  expected  to  ac- 
celerate the  passage  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  in  some  doubtful  states. 


More  English  Books 
on  Reconstruction 

Reviewed  by  Bruno  Lasker 


OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


A  CHURCHMAN  who  regularly  con- 
tributes to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
under  the  nom  de  plume  "Artifex," 
recently  gave  his  impression  of  the  recon- 
struction literature  of  which  he  says  he  has 
read  a  good  part,  representing  the  most 
various  points  of  view. 

"Two  things,"  he  says,  "strike  me  very 
much.  One  is  that  the  bulk  of  those  who 
discuss  the  subject  seem  to  interpret  the 
word  reconstruction  as  if  it  meant  simply 
restitution.  As  if  the  work  before  us,  after 
peace  is  declared,  were  to  re-establish,  as 
easily  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  condi- 
tion of  things  which  obtained  before  the 
war.  This  is  not,  of  course,  true  of  all 
who  write  on  reconstruction.  Some  see  in 
the  whole  situation  merely  an  opportunity 
for  urging  the  adoption  of  the  special  social 
panacea  which  they  believe  in.  Most  recog- 
nize that,  as  the  saying  usually  goes,  things 
will  be  very  different  after  the  war.  But  few 
seem  to  me  to  realize  how  complete  the  revo- 
lution in  our  national  life  and  habits  will 
inevitably  be." 

He  goes  on  to  plead  for  the  giving  of 
greater  weight  to  moral  considerations  in 
reconstruction;  without  it,  "the  Peace  of 
Berlin  will  be  what  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
was — namely,  the  beginning  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  reaction  from  above  and  insurrection 
from    below." 

The  group  of  books  here  reviewed,  only 
a  small  section  of  the  library  on  the  subject 
that  has  developed  and  is  rapidly  growing, 
confirms  one  of  the  cleric's  impressions:  un- 
doubtedly many  able  propagandists  hope  to 
use  the  reconstruction  period  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  pet  reform  measures. 
The  other  impression,  that  people  merely 
hope  to  get  back  to  where  they  were  before 
the  war,  is  thus  in  part  accounted  for:  one's 
first  reaction  to  this  babel  of  voices  is — we 
have  seen  it  all  before,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it  after  all. 

This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  new  "moral"  element  in  some  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  often  an  earnestness  and  a  sincerity  that  promise  well 
for  the  future.  Next,  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  reform 
movements  is  not  at  all  what  it  was.  There  is  a  new  alignment, 
with  Causes  in  the  lead  that  used  to  be  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground, even  a  short  time  ago,  and  with  the  emphasis  now  on  what 
is  practically  possible  in  the  near  future  rather  than  on  what  is 
logically  or  ethically  "right."  The  old  programs  are  restated  in 
newer  and  more  concrete  terms. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  in  the  narrowing  down  of  the  reforma- 
tory spirit  to  matters  of  immediate  possibility  of  achievement,  es- 
pecially when  divorced,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all  this  talk,  from  any 
sound  prognosis  of  the  more  fundamental  needs.  There  is  danger 
also  in  the  very  velocity  of  the  movement — toward  industrial  peace, 
for  instance,  where  it  is  most  noticeable.  Society  may  be  over- 
whelmed with  an  entirely  erroneous  reconstruction  aim,  just  as  it 
was  in  England  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  in  France  after  1870. 
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Britain  After  the  Peace 

By  Brougham  Villiers.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  249  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.62. 

The   Trade  of  To-morrow 

By  Ernest  Benn.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
232  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.62. 

Industrial  Reconstruction 

Edited  by  Huntly  Carter.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.  285  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

Labor  and  Capital  After  the  War 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Chapman.  John  Mur- 
ray, London.  280  pp.  Price  6  sh. ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.85. 

Problems  of  Reconstruction 

A  Symposium,  with  introduction  by 
the  Marquess  of  Crewe.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.  315  pp.  Price  8s.  6d.; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.60. 

Great  Britain  After  the  War 
By  Sidney  Webb   and  Arnold   Free- 
man.   George  Allen  and  Unwin.    80 
pp.;  paper  bound.    Price  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.50. 

Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After 
War 
By  Willia  Robert  Scott.  Second  Ser- 
ies. Cambridge  University  Press. 
139  pp.  Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.50. 

National  Reconstruction 

By  J.  J.  Robinson.  Hurst  &  Blackett, 
London.  154  pp.  Price  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.75. 

Man   and   Machine   Power   in    War 
and  Reconstruction 
By  Capt.  J.  W.  Petavel   (Ret.).  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta.     163  pp. 

The  War  and  the  Future 
By  John  Masefield.    Macmillan   Co. 
98  pp.    Price  $1.25;   by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.33. 


MR.  VILLIERS'  study  illustrates  this 
enormous  rapidity  with  which  social 
ideas  are  advancing.  Although  published  in 
this  country  only  a  short  time  ago  and  writ- 
ten, apparently,  last  year,  measures  taken 
by  the  British  government  in  some  instances 
have  already  overtaken  suggestions  here 
elaborately  supported;  and  some  of  the  argu- 
mentation seems  a  little  labored  because  it 
is   already  so   well    understood. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  author 
not  to  recognize  the  originality  and  fine  in- 
tellectual quality  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
book.  He  is  taking  one  by  one  the  major 
problems  of  readjustment  that  face  his  coun- 
try and,  on  most  of  them,  contributes  either 
some  concrete  proposal  for  a  solution  or  at 
least  discussion  helpful  in  clearing  the  mind. 
His  most  important  proposition  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  nation  has  entered  into  an  un- 
measurable  obligation  towards  its  fighters, 
which  it  cannot  conscientiously  discharge  by 
demobilizing  the  army — however  gradually 
that  is  done — without  insuring  each  enlisted 
or  drafted  man  of  a  livelihood  on  terms  he 
is  willing  to  accept.  Many  employers,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  have 
promised  their  men  upon  enlistment  that  they 
would  keep  their  places  open  for  them; 
these  promises  in  many  cases  cannot  be  kept 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  places  are  no 
longer  there,  so  great  have  been  the  changes 
in  industrial  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
simply  to  let  loose  a  huge,  hungry  army  com- 
peting for  jobs  before  industry  is  ready  to 
absorb  it  would  create  hardship  and  an 
•  economic  panic  affecting  every  interest,  not 
only  that  of  the  workers,  and  be  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  waste  of  millions  in  the 
upkeep  of  an  unnecessarily  large  army. 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  every  soldier 
has  the  right  to  stay  with  the  forces  until 
competition  for  his  services  on  the  part  of 
would-be  employers  or  other  opportunities, 
such  as  work  on  the  land  or  aided  emigration 
to  one  of  the  colonies,  makes  him  a  voluntary  quitter,  the  author 
bases  a  whole  system  of  control  over  the  distribution  of  man-power 
after  the  war.  Into  the  details  of  that  system  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  follow  him.  While  generous  to  the  defender  of  the  nation,  his 
plans  are  not  extravagant,  and  while  in  keeping  with  a  liberal 
program  of  social  reform,  they  are  in  no  case  made  an  excuse 
merely  for  measures  which  the  author  considers  desirable  quite 
apart  from  their  value  in  meeting  specific  reconstruction  needs. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  states,  that  "we  have  evidence  enough 
that  many  employers  do  hope  to  use  the  national  emergency  as  a 
means  of  depressing  labor,"  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  plans 
such  as  his  to  prevent  an  over-supply  of  labor  during  the  period 
of  industrial  transition  should  be  given  every  consideration.  Recent 
reports  from  England  seem  to  indicate  that  the  government  no  longer 
thinks  of  demobilization  as  a  measure  that  can  be  carried  through 
by  military  units,  irrespective  of  vocational  divisions,  even  though 
probably  it  has  not  adopted  a  theoretical  responsibility  for  the  soldiers' 
continued   livelihood  quite  as  far-reaching  as  Mr.  Villiers  proposes. 
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On  the  question  of  land  settlement,  the 
author  takes  the  stand  that  the  interchange 
of  the  terms  "wheat"  production  and  "food" 
production  in  much  of  the  current  discussion 
is  mischievous  and  ignores  the  real  issues. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  England 
should  make  herself  independent  of  the  im- 
portation of  breadstuffs  so  long  as  she  uses 
all  her  energies  to  increase  her  production 
of  other  foods  which  the  British  isles  can 
bear  to  greater  advantage.  Therefore,  the 
many  suggested  schemes  for  farming  on  an 
extensive  scale  under  some  sort  of  scientific 
management  are  rejected  by  him  as  not  only 
contrary  to  social  needs,  but  as  contrary  also 
to  the  simplest  laws  of  economy. 

The  food  production  which  he  wishes  to 
see  most  encouraged  is  that  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  dairy  products  and  other  articles  best 
cultivated  on  small  farms  and  near  their 
markets.  This,  of  course,  is  in  line  with  the 
general  liberal  rural  policy  of  England  for 
that  will  help  to  pay  for  the  gigantic  national 
many  years.  To  make  land  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  for  such  purpose,  he  advo- 
cates the  "tax  and  buy"  policy,  which  con- 
sists in  holding  the  owner  to  the  value  named 
by  him  on  assessment  for  taxation  when  a 
public  authority  desires  to  purchase  the  estate 
for  agricultural  or  any  other  public  purpose. 
He  believes  that  if  land  of  the  right  kind 
and  in  the  right  places  were  offered  by  the 
government  to  the  soldiers,  the  offer  "would 
be  joyfully  accepted  by  many  thousands  of 
men,  probably  by  many  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands." But  then,  these  small  farms  would 
have  to  be  properly  stocked  and  prepared ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  recommends  that  the 
government  create,  first  of  all,  before  it  of- 
fers much  land  for  settlement,  a  development 
army,  chosen  from  the  ranks,  including  also, 
among  others,  men  of  the  different  building 
trades  who  would  erect  the  necessary  houses 
and    outbuildings. 

He  would,  further,  have  the  government 
engage  on  large  scale  afforestation,  in  line 
with  the  proposals  of  various  successive  com- 
missions on  the  subject,  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  abating  the  threatening  shortage 
of  timber,  of  giving  productive  employment 
to  yet  another  army  of  ex-soldiers  and  of 
leaving  for  the  next  generation  something 
that  will  help  to  pay  for  the  gigantic  national 
debt  bequeathed  to  ^t. 

Bringing  large  numbers  of  men  who  before 
the  war  were  engaged  in  various  industries 
and  urban  occupations  to  the  land  in  these 
and  other  great  national  enterprises  would 
exercise,  the  author  suggests,  a  decidedly 
beneficial  influence  upon  agriculture  and 
rural  life.  "For  the  first  time  in  history 
a  large  rural  population  would  start  off  al- 
most free  from  the  hampering  traditions 
of  the  country"  which  in  England,  every  ef- 
fort at  modernization  notwithstanding,  have 
so  far  maintained  an  unbroken  front  to  every 
attempt  at  letting  in  modern  methods. 
*  »  * 

\  /TR.  BENN,  in  a  racily  written  treatise 
-l"'!  covering  a  good  deal  of  ground,  is  con- 
cerned more  especially  with  problems  of 
production.  In  fact,  he  complains  that  the 
consumer  is  given  altogether  too  much  voice 
in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  general 
economic  policy  of  the  country.  He  believes 
that  not  only  the  home  market  but  foreign 
commerce  must  be  developed  by  applying  the 
utmost  energy  of  the  nation  to  a  high  output 
and  modern  methods  of  trade.  He  does  not, 
(Continued  on  page  271) 


Holiday  Hosiery 
for  Women 

Packed  in  "McCutcheon"  Spinning  Wheel 
Boxes  for  Gift  Purposes 

WHAT  MORE  SENSIBLE  for  Christmas  remembrances 
in  this  year  of  useful  gifts,  than  good  hosiery? 

All  of  the  Hosiery  described  below  is  from  our  regular  stock  and 
measures  up  to  the  McCutcheon  standard. 

Black  and  White  Shot-Silk  Hose, 

with  White  Clox $4.50  per  pair 

Fine  Silk  Hose  with  Lace  Clox 

in  Black  or  White $3.50  per  pair 

Extra  Heavy  Weight  Silk  Hose 

in  Black  or  White $3.00  per  pair 

Medium  Weight  Black  Silk  Hose, 

White  Cotton  Sole $2.75  per  pair 

Good  Medium  Weight  Silk  Hose, 

Gold,      Silver,      Tan,      Bronze,      Black      and 

White $2.50  per  pair 

Pure  Dye  Silk  Hose, 

Cotton   Top   and    Sole    in    Black,    White    and 

every  desirable  color  ....     $1.65  per  pair 

Outsizes  in  Black  and  White   .     $1.75  per  pair 

Good  Heavy  Black,  Cashmere  Hose, 

a  very  sensible  gift     .     .     .     .     $1.65  per  pair 

Silk  Hose,  with  Cotton  top  and  sole, 

in     Black,     White,     Tan     Beige,     Suede    and 

Bronze $1.25  per  pair 

Extra  Heavy  Black  Cotton  Hose, 

good  serviceable  quality  .     .     .       85c.  per  pair 

We  are  able  to  quote  these  prices,  which  are  considerably  under 
present    market    values,    because    we    made    provision  for  our 
Christmas  stocks  of  Hosiery  many  months  ago,  before  the  pres- 
jj        ent  high  prices  prevailed. 

MAIL   ORDER   SERVICE:     Any   of  the   Hosiery   described 
above  may  be  ordered  with  complete  satisfaction  through  our 
§j        Mail  Order  Service. 

I  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

[    Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33  rd  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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For    Your    Private    Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West   New   Brighton.    N.  Y. 

Will  There  Be  a  United  Slates  of  Europe? 

This  and  other  problems  of  the  coming  peace  are 
discussed    in 

THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  WAR 

By    RICHARD    WILSON    BOYNTON 

144    pages.  $1.00   postpaid. 

At  all  booksellers,  or  from 

THE  BEACON  PRESS 

25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW   TO   HELP    THE 
UNMARRIED   MOTHER 

Fourth     Chapter     of     the     Story     of     an     Invisible 
Institution 

The    Result   of    Forty-five   Years'   Work 
for  Mothers  and  Infants 

Chapter   1 — How   it   began;    Susan   Dimock. 

Chapter  2 — First    days;    what   we   learned. 

Chapter  3 — What  more  we  learned;  how  not  to 
do  it.  Not  classification, — discrimina- 
tion. 

Chapter  4 — How  to   do  it;   hospital  work;   the  care 
of   the    infant. 
Printed    for   gratuitous    distribution.      Address 

MISS   L.    FREEMAN    CLARKE 
5    Brimmer    Street  Boston.    Mass. 
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HIRING    and    FIRING 

A  Booklet  Issued  by  the  Industrial  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


HIRING  AND  FIRING 


Suggestions  for  Employers 

Industrial  Service  Bureau 

Bulletin  No.  1 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York 

1918 


It   is   a    short,    concise    statement    of    the   various 
problems  involved  in  finding-  and  placing  the  worker. 

Employment  Managers  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
booklet. 

Social  workers  will  be  interested  in  it. 

You  can  secure  a  copy  by  addressing  the 
WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan   Life  Insurance   Company 

1  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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(Continued  from  page  260) 
however,  draw  the  logical  conclusion  that 
free  trade  must  be  maintained,  or  rather  re- 
established, but  desires  the  tariff  problem  to 
be  considered  separately  by  each  industry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  interest. 
Of  course,  we  know  what  that  means — it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  "tariff  reform"  which 
the  out-and-out  protectionist  wants. 

This  propaganda  under  the  mantle  of  re- 
construction is  dangerous  by  its  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  advocacy  of  democratic- 
looking  measures.  Mr.  Benn's  main  em- 
phasis, for  instance,  is  laid  on  the  need  for 
political  devolution,  by  which  he  means  a 
double  franchise,  one  exercised  as  now  terri- 
torially, the  other  vocationally.  He  assumes 
that  justice  can  be  done  only  in  a  country 
where  industrial  interests  are  self-governing, 
where  the  workers  and  investors  in  a  trade 
have  exclusive  powers  to  control  the  proc- 
esses, conditions  and  purposes  of  that  trade, 
without  outside   interference   of   any  kind. 

He  would  introduce,  therefore,  a  new  com- 
pulsory membership  of  workingmen  in  unions 
and  of  employers  in  trade  associations,  car- 
rying with  it  the  right  to  vote.  The  unions 
and  associations  would  acquire  official  status 
and  become  part  of  the  political  organization 
of  the  state.  This  principle,  worked  out 
in  some  detail,  has  about  it  much  that  is 
plausible  and  seems  to  fall  in  with  the  de- 
mands of  liberal  thinkers  and  reformers. 
The  whole  plan  is,  however,  presented  so 
crudely  and  with  such  obvious  threat  to  real 
liberty  that,  as  it  stands,  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded  as   a  trap  to  catch  the  unwary. 

The  philosophical  basis  for  such  a  political 
system  in  itself  is  untrue  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  the  entry  of  the  great  cooperative 
system  of  England  into  politics,  the  growth 
of  the  Non-Partisan  League  in  this  country 
and  other  movements  elsewhere  show  that  the 
consumer  is  less  willing  than  ever  to  let  the 
producer  determine  his  mode  of  life  for  him. 
An  industrial  democracy  of  the  syndicalist- 
cum-"tariff  reform"  variety,  such  as  is  be- 
coming fashionable  in  certain  circles,  is  the 
darkest  cloud  over  the  internal  development 
of  the  western  world  in  the  near  future. 

Combined  with  the  demand  for  industrial 
government,  the  author  gives  the  usual  list 
of  complaints  against  the  bureaucracy  under 
the  present  political  system — only  to  finish  up 
with  a  forecast  of  hordes  of  new  officials — 
in  this  case  they  are  called  "experts,"  of 
course — necessitated  by  his  own  plan.  To 
speak  of  the  industrial  parliaments,  their 
parties  and  party  leaders,  as  "non-political" 
is  merely  a  play  with  words,  designed  to 
make  the  reader  believe  that  by  transferring 
politics  from  one  kind  of  elected  assembly  to 
another  we  get  rid  of  the  hateful  "politician." 

While  the  author  has  succeeded  in  one  of 
his  aims,  stated  in  the  first  chapter  as  be- 
ing to  create  a  condition  of  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  his  book  is,  nevertheless, 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  re- 
construction. It  contains  many  quotations 
of  opinion  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere 
and,  along  with  half-baked  theories  and  de- 
cidedly pernicious  doctrines,  a  good  deal  of 
sound  common  sense  on  lesser  issues.  For 
instance,  the  complete  cooperation  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  capital  on  joint  controlling 
bodies  is  wholesome  advice.  So  is  Mr. 
Benn's  insistence  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
state  to  return  from  the  war  condition  of 
almost  complete  control  over  nearly  all  im- 
portant economic  functions   to   a   peace   con- 
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dition  of  uncontrolled  individualism  such  as 
existed  before  the  war.  He  is  also  sound  in 
demanding  that  the  squandering  of  resources, 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  war,  shall  not 
continue  a  moment  longer  than  necessary, 
and  that  the  controlling  bodies,  "improvised 
war-time  makeshifts"  often  appointed  in 
great  hurry  and  for  all  sorts  of  reasons 
other  than  their  competency  for  the  job  in 
hand,  give  way  to  administrative  bodies  of 
more  solid  constitution.  It  is  a  stimulating 
book  which  every  student  of  reconstruction 
may  be  advised  to  read. 

»  *  • 

THOUGH  the  name  of  Huntley  Carter 
appears  as  that  of  "editor"  for  the 
symposium  of  New  Age  articles,  there  is  lit- 
tle editing  in  evidence.  Some  seventy  views 
on  the  situation  after  the  war  and  how  to 
meet  it  are  presented  in  less  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  with  the  result  that  the  repe- 
tition of  platitudes  becomes  unbearable  be- 
fore the  reader  is  half  through.  Lack  of 
editing  is  obvious  also  in  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  writers  address  themselves  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire— or  possibly  different  ones  to  dif- 
ferent questionnaires — with  which  the  reader 
is  not  acquainted. 

One's  first  impression  after  studying  this 
book— coming  on  top  of  so  much  else  on  the 
same  topic — is  the  extraordinary  lack  of 
prophetic  power  among  men  who  in  their 
various  walks  of  life  seem  to  be  among  the 
more  successful:  Labor  leaders  contradict 
each  other  as  to  whether  a  trade  boom  of  a 
time  of  depression  is  in  store  immediately 
the  war  is  over;  the  heads  of  great  indus- 
trial concerns  launch  out  into  predictions 
without,  apparently,  taking  the  most  elemen- 
tary steps  to  verify  their  suppositions  by 
such  means  as,  for  instance,  historical  an- 
alogy, digestion  of  factors  in  the  after-war 
situation  already  evident,  or  statistics  of 
probabilities.  They  don't  trust  to  intuition 
either.  The  result  is  a  picture  in  which  we 
see  Capital,  his  outlines  no  longer  rotund 
and  his  countenance  no  longer  bloated  but 
furrowed  deeply  by  fear,  in  genuflection  be- 
fore Labor — a  sort  of  Siamese  twin,  the 
one  brother  eagerly  accepting  all  the  offer- 
ings of  Capital  and  asking  for  more,  the 
other  with  the  impudent  air  of  a  David 
after   the    slaughter   of   Goliath. 

There  is,  however,  in  evidence  also  the 
old-fashioned  employer  who  thinks  that  labor 
might  buy  itself  into  partnership  if  only  the 
younger  men  would  save  more  from  their 
earnings;  and  there  is  the  old-fashioned  labor 
man  who  simply  aches  to  get  back  to  the  old 
fight  for  the  old  prizes  under  the  old  terms. 
The  labor  views  of  the  volume,  by  the  way, 
are  not  altogether  represenrative  since  the 
prominent  labor  M.P.  and  others  whom  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  this  company  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
New  Age,  a  magazine  that  has  not  always 
treated  them  even  with  ordinary  courtesy. 
(Mr.  Carter  says  they  would  not  "commit 
themselves" — they  certainly  have  done  so  in 
other   symposia    and    documents.) 

The  most  interesting  contributions,  as  may 
be  expected,  come  from  men  who  are  not  di- 
rectly representative  of  either  employers  or 
employed;  for  instance,  that  of  John  Hilton 
of  the  Garton  Foundation,  who  explains  the 
"economic  miracle  of  the  war" — the  success- 
ful solution  of  the  man-power  problem — by 
the  simple  fact  that  before  the  war  the  efforts 
of   some   five   or   six   million   men    now    ab- 
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stracted  from  civil  life  must  have  been  ut- 
terly wasted  in  non-production  and  the  pro- 
duction of  frivolities.  He  also  makes  the 
unpopular  but  true  remark  that  the  most 
wretched  underpayment  in  industry  is  not 
that  of  capital  or  of  labor  but  of  manage- 
ment. 

Bernard  -Shaw  replies  the  single  word 
"socialism"  to  three  of  the  unknown  ques- 
tions; Harold  Cox,  the  old  free  lance  of  in- 
dividualism, preaches  scientific  manage- 
ment; Professor  Bowley,  the  statistician, 
F.  W.  Hirst  and  others  want  the  government 
to  go  out  of  business  as  soon  as  possible 
but  retain  its  control  over  public  utilities. 
One  of  the  labor  men,  by  the  way,  sees  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  not  own  all  the 
railways,  mines,  etc.,  and  farm  them  out  to 
the  trade  unions  of  those  that  work  them. 

H.  G.  Wells  takes  the  occasion  to  have  a 
dig  at  the  labor  M.P. ;  the  philosophers  of 
guild  socialism— who,  of  course,  are  well 
represented — are  out  to  end  the  wage  sys- 
tem altogether;  Bernard  Bosanquet  is  sure 
that  this  proves  the  validity  of  the  "Man- 
chester" doctrine  of  laisses-faire  and  sees 
the  remedy  for  social  stratification  in  organi- 
zation— he  does  not  say  of  what  or  for  what; 
Gilbert  Chesterton  sees  "within  some  meas- 
urable time  after  the  war  .  .  .  either  a 
revolution  or  slavery." 

In  short,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chatter 
with  a  few  scattered  pearls  of  more  or  less 
solid  experience  or  thought.  As  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  the  book  is  not  of 
much  use;  but  it  is  suggestive  and  may  be 
recommended  as  evidence  of  a  lively  interest 
in  reconstruction  problems,  reflected  from  a 
great  many  different  angles  of  normal  as  well 
as  undeveloped  or  distorted  vision. 
*  •  • 

PROFESSOR  CHAPMAN  has  selected  his 
team  with  much  greater  care  and  has 
also,  apparently,  made  more  strenuous  de- 
mands on  them  than  has  Mr.  Carter  on  his. 
The  result  is  a  book  that  breaks  new  ground 
in  the  discussion  of  practical  methods  of  re- 
adjustment, and  a  book  fairly  free  from  the 
tedious   repetition   of   pious   sentiment. 

The  observations  on  the  chief  motive  in 
England's  present  labor  unrest,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  better  known  in 
America  as  plain  Russell  Wakefield,  coincide 
with  those  of  many  others:  "The  greatest 
advance,  I  believe,  in  our  labor  leaders' 
methods  is  their  ever-increasing  insistence 
upon  the  right  to  live  fully  rather  than  se- 
cure the  mere  possession  of  more  money  for 
selfish  purposes.  In  fact,  we  have  got  out 
of  the  old  rut  of  narrow  conception  of  what 
existence    shall    mean." 

Thus  he  confirms  the  contention  of  Eng- 
lish correspondents  to  the  Survey  that  under- 
lying the  surface  differences  between  Ameri- 
can and  British  organized  labor  which  some- 
times may  seem  merely  differences  in  the 
expression  of  a  common  aiir,  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  outlook.  Mr.  Gompers  is  furi- 
ous whenever  it  is  hinted  that  American  la- 
bor organization  has  not  kept  step  with  that 
of  Europe  and  points  to  all  the  achievements 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  during  the  war,  and  be- 
fore, in  getting  recognition  for  trade  unions, 
wage  advances  and  shorter  hours.  The  Brit- 
ish labor  leader,  while  striving  for  all  these 
things,  has  ceased  to  look  upon  them  as  the 
essentials  of  labor  emancipation:  He  has  en- 
tered a  complex  political  program  to  advance 
purposes  that  embody  a  new  striving  among 
the  masses.   The  bishop  has  this  difference  in 
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mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  "youthfulness 
of  England"  as  "a  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  the  last  few  years."  And  Professor 
Chapman,    in    the   concluding   essay,   says: 

"The  above  discussion  has  been  kept  on 
the  economic  plane  because  it  is  on  this  plane 
that  the  concrete  problems  before  us  will  be 
met  with  and  have  to  be  dealt  with.  But 
the  claims  and  expectations  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given  here  have  roots  that 
run  deeper  into  the  social  system.  ...  A 
soulless  machine  is  being  transformed  into  a 
vital  organism  which  is  made  a  unity  by  the 
public-spirited  volition  of  its  parts,  and  it  is 
driven,  not  solely  from  the  manager's  office, 
but  also  by  the  emotional  forces  from  its  con- 
stituents, whose  action  is  tending  to  be  less 
narrowly  self-interested  and  more  conver- 
gent on  a  common  end." 

He  does  not  believe  that,  with  all  the  good- 
will on  both  sides  and  with  the  training  in 
working  together  which  the  war  has  brought 
to  capital  and  labor,  the  transition  from  the 
present  industrial  system  to  an  industrial 
democracy  will  be  a  rapid  or  an  easy  one. 
But,  "the  transition  began  long  ago,  and  for 
the    most   part    it   has    not   been    a    peaceful 


process.  On  the  one  side,  its  end  was  only 
dimly  conceived,  or  even  misconceived  .  .  . 
while,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  as  frequently 
misconstrued." 

J.  R.  Clynes,  M.  P.,  in  his  paper,  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  during  the  war.  It  is  the  terrible  in- 
justice, suffered  by  many  of  the  workers, 
sometimes  asked  to  make  sacrifices  while 
their  employers  grew  rich,  not  the  hardship 
suffered,  even  less  the  voice  of  the  agitator, 
that  time  and  again  fomented  strikes.  "Stop- 
pages often  occurred  because  workmen  saw 
that  employers  and  the  government  could  act 
quickly  to  settle  a  trouble  when  men  were 
on  strike,  as  compared  with  the  indifference 
displayed  towards  their  grievances  while 
men  remained  at  work." 

Of  the  employers  contributing  to  this 
volume,  Lord  Leverhulme  is  perhaps  the 
most  persuasive.  But  then  he  has  just  pub- 
lished a  whole  book  of  his  own  on  his 
thesis  that  a  six-hour  working  day  is  prac- 
ticable and  desirable,  to  which  the  reader 
had  better  refer.  He  is  not  promoting  a 
"loafer's  paradise,"  he  says,  but  a  condition 
in  which  work  for  the  daily  bread  does  not 
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ESMERALDA,'ror  Every  Little  Bit  Helps 

by  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  and  Norman  Jacobsen.  Frontispiece 
in  color,  4  in  half-tone  by  May  Wilson  Preston.  $1.00  net. 
The  breezy,  humorous  story  of  a  girl  from  California  who 
upsets  the  traditions  of  New  York  smartest  set  and  inci- 
dentally does  some  splendid  War  Work.  This  is  a  patriotic 
tale,  up  to  the  minute,  startling  and  delightful,  that  no 
American  will  want  to  miss. 

CLEAR  THE  DECKS!  by  "Commander."  A  thrilling 
tale  of  our  navy  boys  in  action — based  on  fact.  The  tyne  of 
"new"  book  we  are  all  anxious  to  read.  Written  by  a  U.  S 
Naval  Officer  during  off  hours  in  actual  service.  Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
THE  SPRINGTIME  OF  LIFE-Poems  of  Childhood 

by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  with  a  preface  by  Edmund 
Gosse  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Kackham.  8  color  plates  and 
many  illustrations  in  the  text.  Edmund  Gosse  has  carried 
out  a  plan  once  made  by  the  poet,  to  gather  his  poems  on 
childhood  in  one  volume,  and  Arthur  Eackham  has  inter- 
preted   them    exquisitely.       $3.00    net. 

PASSED  AS  CENSORED  by  Captaln  Bertram  B. 
Bernheim,  M.  B.  C  An  unusual  War  Book— the  original 
letters  of  one  of  the  fighters  in  France,  yivid,  humane,  real. 
They  tell  of  the  superhuman  efforts  of  the  S.  O.  B. 
$1.25  net. 

THE   SUBMARINE    IN    WAR    AND    PEACE 

by  Simon  Lake.  M.  I.  N.  A.  The  foremost  inventor  of  the 
day  along  submarine  lines,  gives  an  interesting,  authori- 
tative account  of  the  development,  present,  past  and  future 
of  undersea  craft,  with  many  suggestions  for  inventors.  It 
is  scientifically  accurate,  yet  not  at  all  technical.  Illustrated. 
$3.00  net. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  COMING  PEACE  by  Morrls 

Jastrow.  Jr..  Ph.D..  LL.D.  Author  of  "The  War  and  the 
Bagdad  Railway."  A  new  kind  of  Peace  Book.  The  great 
moral  issue  of  the  war  and  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
peace  set  forth  in  an  original  manner.      $1.00   net. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE  by    Jean 

Broadhurst.  Ph.D.  "A  cyclopedia  of  hygiene." — \.  Y. 
Tribune.  Vital  health  problems  and  their  solution,  disease 
prevention  and  cure.  The  author  is  an  expert  in  her  field. 
Illustrated.    $2.0  0   net. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  by  c.  w. 

Taber.  Everything  affecting  home  government  thoroughly 
treated — heating,  lighting,  housing,  insurance,  pleasures, 
etc.  A  book  every  housewife,  home-economics  teacher  and 
pupil   should   have.      Illustrated.    $2.00    net. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  AMERICAN  BOYS'  ENGINEERING  BOOK 

by  A.  Bussell  Bond.  Following  a  boy's  natural  bent  to  con- 
struct, the  author  trains  his  youthful  readers  to  do  real 
men's  work  in  miniature,  at  almost  no  cost.  A  book  boys 
will  revel  in.  and  which  will  help  to  fit  them  for  larger 
tasks  in  years  to  come.      250   diagrams.      $2.00  net. 

AMERICAN  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  SIGNS,  SIGNALS 

AND  oYMdULo  by  Dan  Beard.  Every  kind  of  code 
transmission  fascinatingly  described — Indian,  forester,  ani- 
mal, tramp  secret  organization,  Morse  Telegraph,  Navy, 
deaf  and  dumb,  etc.  A  treasure  for  boy  scouts.  350 
Illustrations.      $2.00   net. 

GENERAL  CROOK  and  THE  FIGHTING  APACHES 

by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  A  stirring  tale  of  adventure  with  Gen- 
eral Crook,  the  redoubtable  Indian  fighter.  Actual  history 
is  the  basis  for  this  thrilling  tale.  Kimmy  Dunn,  who 
aided  General  Crook,  will  be  the  envy  of  every  live  Ameri- 
can boy.     Illustrated.      $1.25  net. 

flLlINbln  [,y  jane  D.  Abbott.  The  best  of  modem  Ameri- 
can home  life  is  portrayed  in  this  wholesome  girls'  book. 
The  enchantment  of  this  delightful  story  lingers  long  in  the 
memory  of  the  fortunate  girl  reader.     Illustrated.   $1.25  net. 
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absorb  all  of  a  person's  energy  and  the  fuller 
cultural  life  of  the  people  can  become  a 
reality. 

B.  Seebohn  Rowntree  here  advocates  the 
"works  council"  as  a  first  step  toward  full 
partnership  of  the  workers.  As  a  practical 
working  scheme  it  deserves  close  attention, 
even  if  it  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the 
theoretical  plans  produced  by  men  of  lesser 
personal  experience  in  management.  The 
works  council,  in  a  word,  is  an  elected  body 
of  workers,  responsible  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  officers  appointed  by  the  manage- 
ment for  everything  affecting  labor  remu- 
neration and  conditions,  and  with  powers 
gradually  expanding  into  control  also  of 
processes  not  directly  related  to  labor  man- 
agement. One  feature  of  the  plan  is  a  spe- 
cial provision  for  trade  union  representation 
at  council  meetings,  when  desired  by  the  em- 
ployes. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  a  great  iron-master,  is 
less  specific  in  his  suggestions,  but  gives  a 
sound  interpretation  of  many  of  the  problems 
involved  in  industrial  relationships,  some  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  group  of  industries  in 
which  he  is  interested,  others  more  general  in 
nature.  Here  is  one  of  the  latter:  When  an 
employer  invests,  perhaps  at  considerable 
risk,  in  equipment  that  will  make  possible  a 
great  increase  in  output  and  the  men,  taught 
by  past  experience,  refuse  to  produce  that 
larger  output  unless  a  corresponding  increase 
in  their  wage  is  guaranteed,  what  is  to  be 
done?  No  abstract  economic  principle  can 
decide  what  is  the  employer's  share  of  the 
produce  and  what  the  employes' ;  only  a 
closer  unity  of  interest  secured  by  good  will 
and  substantial  concessions  of  principle  on 
both  sides,  he  holds,  can  show  the  way  out. 

Two  well-known  women  contribute  to  this 
book.  Adelaide  Mary  Anderson,  connected, 
I  believe,  with  the  Home  Office,  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  changes  in  women's  in- 
dustrial work  brought  about  by  the  war,  with 
many  facts  and  figures  of  absorbing  interest. 
Her  paper  is  disappointing,  however,  in  that 
it  contains  no  concrete  suggestion  how  the 
women  workers'  livelihood  may  be  protected 
during  the  dangerous  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. That  many  of  them  may  be  absorbed 
in  various  fields  of  social  service,  as  she 
points  out,  is  obviously  a  very  small  drop  in 
the  bucket  that  may  have  to  be  filled. 

A.  Susan  Lawrence  also  reviews  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  work  for  women 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  war  and 
shows  that  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  their  protection,  in  the  legal  enforcement 
of  minimum  wages  and  in  other  respects. 
While  making  certain  demands  for  further 
protective  measures  to  prevent  a  sudden  fall 
in  wages  or  worsening  of  labor  conditions 
when  the  war  ends  and  industry  readjusts 
itself  to  peace  requirements,  she  also  misses 
the  main  guestion — what  is  to  happen  to  the 
women  who  will  or  may  be  thrown  out  of 
work  and  whom,  therefore,  no  wage  boards 
and  no  regulation  of  working  conditions  can 
help?  What  is  to  be  the  reply  of  the  na- 
tion when,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  who  have  helped  win  the  war  will 
call  upon  it  for  a  bare  chance  to  support 
themselves? 

After  all,  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  a  more  definite 
forecast  of  events.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  foretold  with  any  certainty  is  the  spirit 
in   which   England   will    meet   the   industrial 
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By  Ethel  M.  Colson 

A  simple  understandable  exposition 
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the  every-day  person  by  a  well-known 
literary  editor.  What  is  real  poe- 
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of  a  variety  of  poems.     Price,  $1.25. 

Literary  Composition 

By  Sherwin  Cody 
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By  Edwin  G.  Lawrence 
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crisis  when  it  comes.  Of  that,  the  present 
book  contains  ample  evidence.  R.  H.  Taw- 
ney,  for  instance,  whose  ear  is  close  to  the 
ground,  is  among  the  most  optimistic.  He 
does  not  believe  that  England,  when  she 
comes  back  to  her  peace  tasks  will  either  go 
straight  back  to  the  pre-war  struggle  of  the 
classes  or  will  sacrifice  everything  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy — an  impression  that  one 
might  get  from  reading  some  of  the  recon- 
struction literature.  There  will  be  an  im- 
mense advance  in  both  directions,  but,  he 
concludes,  "it  is  possible  that  the  pathetic 
instinct  to  demand  payment  for  privilege, 
as  though  it  were  a  kind  of  service,  will  re- 
emerge  jaunty  and  unrepentant  out  of  the 
sea  of  blood  and  tears  in  which  it  has  been 
temporarily  submerged,  and  that  in  a  world 
where  not  a  few  have  given  all,  there  may 
still  be  classes  and  individuals  whose  ideal 
is  not  to  give  but  to  take.  Such  claims,  if 
they  are  made,  may  be  regarded  with  pity, 
but  without  apprehension.  Men  who  have 
endured  the  rigor  of  war  in  order  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  will  find  ways 
of  overcoming  the  social  forces  and  insti- 
tutions which  threaten  that  cause  in  time  of 

peace." 

*  •  • 

THE  volume  introduced  by  Lord  Crewe 
contains  some  of  the  addresses  delivered 
at  a  summer  meeting — or  "institute"  as  we 
should  say  here — in  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb.  They  are  grouped  under  four  main 
headings:  first  principles  of  reconstruction, 
reconstruction  in  education,  social  and  indus- 
trial reconstruction,  and  arts  and  crafts  in 
relation  to  reconstruction — rather  a  peculiar 
combination,  it  may  be  thought,  but  one  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  The  contribu- 
tors include  men  and  women  of  rather  more 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  than  the  authors 
of  most  of  the  other  books  here  reviewed: 
Canon  Masterman,  Canon  Lyttelton,  Mrs. 
Barnett,  Sarah  Burstall,  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls,  Prof.  J.  H.  Muir- 
head,  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.  P.;  also  a  num- 
ber of  architects  and  artists. 

It  is  true,  as  Lord  Crewe  says,  that  "look- 
ing down  the  long  list  of  subjects  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  one  of  which  one  could  say 
that  it  would  have  been  better  handled  by 
somebody  else."  The  general  spirit  of  the 
conference  seems  to  have  been  forward-look- 
ing; the  interest  of  those  taking  part  in  it 
was  not  so  much  in  problems  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  social  adjustment  to  immediate 
changes  but  in  larger  social  aims  that  the 
present  opportunity  might  be  used  to  ad- 
vance. This  collection  of  discourses  does 
not  make  much  of  a  book,  but  as  a  sample  of 
what  the  best  people  in  England — culturally 
speaking — think  and  say  on  the  all-embrac- 
ing topic  of  the  day  is  of  great  significance 
and  encouragement. 

•  *  * 

THE  little  book  by  Sidney  Webb  and 
Arnold  Freeman  was  prepared  for  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  and  has 
proved  so  popular  that  three  reprints  have 
become  necessary.  It  is  of  interest  chiefly 
as  a  model  of  popular  presentation  of  the  re- 
construction issues.  In  this  respect  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  only  American 
pamphlet  so  far  issued  for  the  aid  of  study 
groups,  since  it  does  not  merely  present 
[questions  but  all  the  available  facts  which 
•night  help  the  student  to  find  an  answer  to 
hem — facts,  that  is,  bearing  not  only  upon 
(Continued  on  page  277) 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF   HENRY  ADAMS 

"One  of  the  most  entrancing  books  of  the  year  and  of  the  century.  The 
entertaining  incidents,  the  dramatic  narrative,  the  sparkling  wit,  the  pervasive 
humor,  and  the  indescribably  keen  analysis  of  innumerable  interesting  personalities 
will  make  this  autobiography  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  joy." — New  York 
Tribune.  $5.00  net. 


ONE  OF  THEM 

By  Elizabeth  Hasanovitz.     The  story  of 

girl    emigrant    from    Russia   and    her    life 

l     the    garment     factories    of    New    York. 

$2.00  net. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LAMARTINE 

By  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse.  The  first 
complete  life  of  the  great  French  poet- 
statesman    in    any    language. 

2   vols.      Illustrated.     $10.00   net. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS'OF  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 

By  Julia  Collier  Harris.  "The  author  has  achieved  something  like  a  veri- 
table masterpiece  ...  It  is,  indeed,  precisely  such  a  biography  as  Harris  ought 
to  have — a  fitting  memorial  to  a  man  who  gave  much  gladness  to  the  world." — 
New  York   Tribune.  Illustrated.     $3.50  net. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Max  Farrand,  "Professor  Farrand  has  written  a  most  unusual  book  .  .  . 
such  as  has  not  hitherto  appeared  dealing  with  American  history  ...  A  de- 
lightful book  to  read,  and  a  most  illuminating  and  instructive  book  to  study." — 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   in   The   Outlook.  $1.50    net. 


MY  COMPANY 

By  Captain  Carroll  Swan.  The  first  ac- 
count by  an  American  officer  of  the  great 
Allied  Victory  Drive  and  of  the  splendid 
part  played  by  American  lads  in  the  German 
defeat.  24   illustrations.      $1.50   net. 


SILVER   LINING 

By  R.  W.  F.  The  first  account  of  the 
experiences  of  an  American  war  bride. 
Every  word  rings  true. 

60  cents  net. 


THE  DOCTOR  IN  WAR 

By  Woods  Hutchinson.  The  first  com- 
plete authoritative  and  non-technical  book 
on  the  medical  side  of  the  war. 

Profusely  illustrated.     $2.50  net. 


INSTINCTS   IN   INDUSTRY 

By  Ordway  Tead.  Ten  basic  instincts  on 
which  our  whole  life  and  conduct  rest  are 
here  analyzed  to  show  just  how  they  affect 
the   worker's  relation  to  his  job.    $1.40  net. 


THE  FRENCH  TWINS 

By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Pierre  and 
Pierrette  live  underground  in  shell-torn 
Rheims.  The  best  book  yet  in  the  Twins 
series,  delightfully  told  and  presenting  an 
appealing  picture  of  the  children  in  the  war 
zone.  Charmingly  illustrated.     $1.25  net. 


FROM  "POILU"  TO  "YANK" 

By  William  Yorke  Stevenson,     The  latest  ambulance  book,  written  with  all 
the   tang  and   vitality   that   made   "At   the   Front   in   a   Flivver"   so   popular. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 


IN  THE  SOLDIER'S  SERVICE 

By  Mary  Dexter.  The  war  experiences 

of   an   American   girl  as   Red   Cross   nurse, 

analyst    in    a    Medical  Psychological    Clinic, 

and  ambulance-driver.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  HUMANITY 

By  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  From  his  investigation  of  the  whole  problem 
of  industrial  relations  made  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Mr.  King,  former 
Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  has  drawn  the  material  for  this  notable  volume  on 
industrial  reconstruction.  $3.00  net. 


STEEP  TRAILS 

By  John  Muir.  "No  one  who  loves  the 
out-of-doors  should  fail  to  read  this  volume. 
Perhaps  no  other  book  so  adequately  pre- 
sents the  scope  of  Muir's  genius." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.      Illustrated.     $3.00  net. 


THE  JOYS  OF  BEING  A  WOMAN 

By  Winifred  Kirkland.  "Essays  written  with  such  decided  charm  and  delicate 
humor  that  they  cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  enjoy  this  type  of  writing.". — 
Baltimore  Sun.     An  ideal  gift  for  almost  any  woman.  $1.50  net. 


For  Young  Folks 


UNCLE  REMUS  RETURNS 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.     Ten   newly  discovered  Uncle  Remus  stories  showing 
"Brer  Rabbit"  at  his  funniest.     A  perfect  gift  for  children.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 


THE  TRAIL  BOOK 

By  Mary  Austin.  As  Kipling  in  "The 
Jungle  Book"  has  made  real  the  life  of  the 
jungle  folk,  so  Mrs.  Austin  makes  real 
the  life  of  prehistoric  animals  and  In- 
dians.    Illustrated  in  color  by  Milo  Winter. 

$2.00  net. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 


Canadian  Representative 
Thomas  Allen,  Toronto 
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Three  Important  New  Books 

The  American  Girl  and  Her 
Community 

By  MARGARET  SLATTERY 

"The  next  generation  will  need, 
more  than  any  other  for  centuries 
has  needed,  strong,  earnest,  Chris- 
tian Womanhood.  On  a  thousand 
hills,  hidden  in  countless  forests, 
and  on  wide  prairies,  that  woman- 
hood is  now  being  marred  or  made 
— it  is  for  the  thinking  American 
man  and  woman  of  today  to  de- 
cide which."  This  is  a  book  for 
everyone  who  is  interested  in 
making  the  American  girl  a  finer 
woman  and  the  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

$1.25;  Postage,  10  cents. 


The  Christian  Idea  in  the 
Modern  World 

By  RAYMOND  CALKINS,  D.  D. 

"This  book  ought  to  find  a  wide 
circle  of  readers,  for  it  is  clarifying 
to  thought,  timely  in  its  propositions, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
nvar  literature  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  America." — The  Biblical  World, 
Chicago. 

"The  book  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
great.  It  is  one  of  the  sanest  expo- 
sitions of  the  Sermon  on  the  mount 
that  have  been  proclaimed." — Spring- 
field Republican. 

$1.00;  Postage,  7  cents. 


The  Christian  Approach  to 
Islam 

By  JAMES  L.  BARTON,  D.  D. 

Secretary   of  the  American   Board 

Probably  no  book  that  has  been 
published  shows  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  task,  better 
understanding  of  what  is  genuinely 
religious  in  the  Mohammedan 
faith  and  worship,  or  more  wisdom 
regarding  the  method  of  winning 
a  sympathetic  hearing  for  the 
message  of  Christianity.  All  who 
are  interested  in  Missions,  or  in 
the  present  development  of  affairs 
in  the  near  East,  will  find  this 
volume  profitable  and  intensely  in- 
teresting reading. 

$2.00;  Postage,   15  cents. 


THE  PILGRIM  PRESS 


14  Beacon  St. 
BOSTON 


19  West  Jackson  St 
CHICAGO 


Your  College  and  Reconstruction 


DO  you  want  your  College  to  have  the  necessary  equipment  when  problems 
of  reconstruction  are  being  worked  out  by  her  teaching  staff?  Scientific 
publications  are  of  first  importance.  Five  dollars  a  year  will  bring  to  your 
college  or  university  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  for  the  twelve  months.  Many  institutions  are  now  receiving  these 
publications  regularly  through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus.  Is  your  college 
on  the  list?  Ask  the  College  Librarian  and  act  accordingly.  This  is  slight 
return  for  what  the  College  has  given  you. 

The  close  of  the  war  sees  a  greater  degree  of  social  co-operation  than  ever 
before — a  wider  recognition  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  all  phases  of 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  life,  and  a  determination  to  utilize  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  This  means  a  demand  for  accurate  information  and  scientific 
facts.  How  may  such  queries  be  answered  more  readily  than  by  the  authori- 
tative publications  of  a  Foundation  established  "for  the  improvement  of  social 
and  living  conditions"? 

Why  not  notify  your  College  at  once  that  these  publications  will  be  sent  as 
issued  for  the  coming  year,  communicating  your  wishes  to  the  Publication  De- 
partment of  the  Foundation?  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  send  a  catalogue  of 
publications,  also,  suggesting  that  some  of  the  other  titles  might  prove  useful 
in  library  or  class  room.  Such  a  Christmas  gift  will  mean  little  to  you  but 
much  to  the  College. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


THE  A  B  C  OF  EXHIBIT  PLANNING 


By   E.    G.   and   M.    S. 
ROUTZAHN. 
234  pages  with  many  illustrations.     Price   $1.50  net. 

Of  value  to  persons  engaged  in  any  type  of  educational  publicity.  "A  book  which  will 
become  the  outstanding  authority  on  this  subject,  giving  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
community    publicity." — Harold    Braddock,    Commission    on    Training   Camp    Activities. 


By    W.    H.    SLINGERLAND, 
Ph.D.     Price   $2.00  net. 


CHILD-PLACING  IN  FAMILIES 

Advanced  standards  of  case  study,  preparation  for  family  life,  selection  of  homes,  and 
supervision  after  placement  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  book  which  reduces 
to  exact  terms  the  history,  principles,  and  methods  of  child-placing. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  SURVEY 


Directed  and  edited  by  SHELBY 
M.    HARRISON. 

3  volumes  bound  in  cloth.  2  volumes  now  ready.  Volume  3  in  preparation. 

Price   $4.00   for    the   set. 

"This  Springfield  group  of  social  and  economic  studies  of  actual  conditions,  accom- 
panied by  remedial  and  correctional  suggestions  and  recommendations,  represents  a 
summing  up  of  affairs  in  an  American  city  that  is  of  utmost  interest  and  importance  to 
other  cities."— Murray   Gross  in   National  Municipal  Review. 

ITALIAN  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY      ^yZ^chT*™5  in 

By    LOUISE    C.    ODENCRANTZ 
In  preparation.     Probable  price   $1.50  net. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  not  limited  to  what  it  reveals  about  the  Italian  women.  It 
shows  the  handicaps  under  which  all  immigrant  wage-earners  have  to  struggle  in  order 
to  meet  the   bare  needs  of  day-to-day   living. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  HOSPITALS 


By    IDA    M.    CANNON,    RN. 
257    pages. 
Third   printing.      Price    $1.50    net. 

The  only  book  upon  this  important  subject  and  especially  important  at  this  time.  "A 
constructive  piece  of  work  that  should  be  read  by  those  interested  in  hospital  management 
as   well   as  by  physicians,   nurses,   and  social   workers." — Johns   Hopkins   Hospital   Bulletin. 


Directed   and    edited   by   LEONARD 
P.    AYRES,    Ph.D. 


THE  CLEVELAND  SURVEY 

25  volumes  bound  in  cloth.     Price  $7.00  for  the  set. 

These  monographs  are  not  merely  a  survey  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  but  are  studies  by 
experts  containing  live  material  for  elementary  class  teachers  and  for  specialists  in  every 
department.  "The  most  complete  Survey  yet  made." — Franklin  W.  Johnson  in  the 
School  Review. 


SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS 


By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND.     511  pages. 

Fifth   printing.      Price  $2.00  net. 
A   book   of   method   written   by   one   who  knows   the   larger   whole  of  which   sound   method 
is   only   a   part.      "No   social  worker  should   hope  to  rise  in   the   profession   and  be  without 
this  book;   and  no  student  of  applied  sociology  should  fail  to  pore  over  it." — Nation. 


PUBLICATION   DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  27$) 
the  immediate  situation  but  also  upon  the 
history  of  the  more  important  issues.  Where 
there  are  no  facts  of  value,  opinions  are 
often  quoted  that  carry  weight  with  this 
particular   audience. 

The  general  effect,  as  of  all  Mr.  Webb's 
writings,  is  one  of  encouragement:  if  he  does 
not  know  the  remedy  of  some  particular  evil 
or  the  solution  of  a  problem,  he  always  has 
some  pretty  definite  and  shrewd  view  con- 
cerning the  direction  in  which  best  to  look 
for  it;  and  his  generalizations  usually  are 
supported,  if  not  always  proven,  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence. 

*  •  * 

THE  second  series  of  lectures  on  economic 
problems  after  the  war  given  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  by  Professor  Will- 
iam R.  Scott  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
presents  a  carefully  drawn  argumentation  on 
two  groups  of  subjects?  the  effect  of  a  league 
of  nations  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  on  the 
development  of  aerial  communication  and 
upon  commerce  generally;  and  methods  by 
which  the  war  debt  might  be  reduced  and 
the  period  of  financial  transition  between  war 
and  peace  be  made  safe. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  recent  English 
economic  studies  of  reconstruction  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  they  see  the  forest  as  well 
as  the  trees;  it  is  to  be  recommended  espe- 
cially as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  writings 
both  on  the  Socialist  and  on  th  ultra-con- 
servative side — which  take  a  purely  me- 
chanical view  of  necessary  or  possible  read- 
justments and  forget  how  much  the  war  has 
changed  the  economic  habits  of  the  people 
and  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Scott,  on  purely  financial  grounds, 
condemns  utterly  the  policy  of  an  economic 
war  after  the  war;  even  protection  of  "key" 
industries  by  import  duties  seems  to  him  a 
dangerous  expedient,  as  compared  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  vigorous  foreign 
exchange,  safeguarded  by  international  law; 
the  country,  he  says,  "in  a  few  years  may  be 
in  danger  of  acting  as  many  individuals  do, 
namely,  preserving  carefully  the  keys  after 
the  locks  have  been  lost!" 

His  review,  on  the  whole,  is  optimistic. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  will 
be  handicapped  in  the  world  trade  by  her 
burden  of  debt  and  taxation ;  "the  expansive- 
ness  and  the  solidity  of  the  British  finances," 
during  the  war,  have  been  "remarkable." 
"It  appears  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  dur- 
ing the  uncertainties  of  a  state  of  war  that, 
given  prudence  in  the  use  of  our  financial 
resources,  those  who  predict  either  financial 
exhaustion  during  the  war  or  financial  col- 
lapse after  it  are  ill-informed  in  their  de- 
spondency." 

*  *  * 

ttXTATIONAL  Reconstruction"  is  not,  in 
-L  ^  the  ordinary  meaning  of  these  terms, 
what  it  claims  to  be:  "A  Study  in  Practical 
Politics  and  Statesmanship."  It  is  rather  an 
academic  discussion  of  some  of  the  political 
principles  upon  which  a  re-constitution  of  the 
machinery  of  public  legislation  and  control 
should  be  based.  Evidently  an  old  man's 
book,  for  it  is  wordy,  hesitant  and  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  concrete  problems  that  have 
to  be  met  under  the  ordinary  stress  and  strife 
of  party  warfare.  Mr.  Robinson's  political 
demands  are  on  the  whole  in  line  with  those 
of  liberal  Englishmen  generally — delega- 
tion of  authority  on  matters  that  concern 
more  particularly  specific  social  groups,  and 


PEACE  has  come  at  last!    And  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  friends  and  enemies  alike,  are  waiting  with 
outstretched  hands  for  America  to  send  them  food! 

We  have  learned  a  much  needed  lesson  in  the  con- 
servation of  food  during  the  trying  years  of  the  war. 
Because  we  have  been  forced  to  economize  on  food  we 
have  gained  a  new  idea  of  its  value.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  We  must  continue  to  conserve  our 
supply  in  order  that  our  allies  may  not  have  to  go 
without. 

The  Sanitary 
Butter  Serving  Machine 

has  helped  the  leading  Hospitals,  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs,  Homes  and  Colleges  to  save  butter  fats.  And 
it  has  enabled  them  to  serve  butter  in  a  sanitary  and 
inviting  manner. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  every  Institution,  Set- 
tlement House  and  Home  should  use  the  Sanitary  But- 
ter Serving  Machine.  It  is  sanitary  because  it  serves 
■butter  without  handling;  it  is  efficient  because  it  does 
away  with  icing  and  cutting  butter  before  meals;  and 
it  is  economical  because  it  saves  from  20  to  33^  per 
cent  in  butter. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  today. 

Butter  Serving  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

303  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York  City 
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"The  frankest  book  on  the  subject  to  be 
found,  but  thoughtful  and  honest.  Of  in- 
calculable help  to  parents." — Literary  Digest. 

THE 

PSYCHOLOGY 
of    MARRIAGE 

BY   WALTER   M.  GALLICHAN 

Author   of   "The   Great    Unmarried" 

In  a  frank,  helpful  manner,  this  book 
meets  the  growing  need  of  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  emotion  that  unites  the  sexes 
and  continues  the  race. 

"Few  people  can  read  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  without  being  grateful 
to  the  author.  It  is  written  with  a  poise 
bom  of  understanding.  A  far  better  guide 
to  instruction  for  the  young  than  most 
publications  written  for  that  purpose." — 
Survey. 

"A  sincere,  clearly  written  treatise  of 
considerable  value,  analysing  in  illuminating 
manner  fundamental  facts  about  which  there 
is  too  much  ignorance  even  among  people 
otherwise  well  informed." — N.  Y.  Evening 
Sun. 

Net  $1.50 


Thinkers  on  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion   will   find    valuable    material    in 

THE  NEW  COMMONWEATH 
SERIES 

which,  in  taking  up  the  question  of  the 
Status  of  Women,  the  Organization  of  La- 
bor, the  Church,  the  State,  etc.,  defines 
for  Americans  the  attitude  of  the  younger 
English    thinkers   on    post-war   problems. 

THE  WORLD  OF  STATES. 

By  C.   Delisle  Burns. 

THE  CHURCH   IN  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

By   Richard   Roberts. 

FREEDOM 

By  Gilbert   Cannan. 

WOMEN    AND    THE    SOVEREIGN 
STATE. 

By  A.  Maude  Royden 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHILD. 

By  W.  Clarke  Hall. 

Each,    net  $1.00 


FREDERICK    A.   STOKES  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home  Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing.  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers,  social 
workers,  institutional  managers,  dietetians,  home-makers, 
etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  booklet,  "THE  PRO- 
FESSION OK  HOME-MAKING"  FfTEE. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69lh  SI.,  Chicago 


SURVEY  MAIL  ORDER  BOOK  SERVICE 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  maintain  a  mail  order  book 
department. 

Books  reviewed  or' advertised 
in  our  columns  may  be  ordered 
with  the  assurance  of  as  prompt 
delivery  as  postal  facilities  per- 
mit. 

THE  SURVEY 

H2  East  i9th  St.  New  York 


efficiency  both  in  the  making  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  through  an  extension 
of  committee  procedure. 

In  one  place  he  makes  the  excellent  sug- 
gestion that  the  "permanent  institutions  of 
the  country  hold  annual  policy  conferences, 
charged  with  the  task  of  keeping  these  insti- 
tutions responsive  to  the  needs  of  every  gen- 
eration, so  that  henceforth  an  institution 
may  occasionally  be  reformed  from  within 
by  friends,  rather  than  from  without  by  op- 
ponents." But  this  pearl  of  wisdom  and 
others  are  rather  buried  in  a  heap  of  com- 
monplaces; none  of  them  are  worked  out  to 
a  point  where  they  become  practically  ap- 
plicable. 

*  *  * 

CAPTAIN  PETAVEL  is  advocating  here 
as  a  practical  reconstruction  meas- 
ure an  idea  which  he  has  preached  for 
years  and  which  today  sounds  very  much 
less  Utopian  than  it  did  before  the  war. 
In  fact,  he  went  to  India  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  to  try  out  his 
scheme,   which   is   given   further   respectabil- 


ity by  coming  back  with  the  imprint  of  the 
University  of  Calcutta.  The  author  con- 
tends that  we  are  blind  to  the  obvious  solu- 
tion of  our  social  problems,  present  and 
prospective.  "There  is  a  limit,"  he  says, 
"to  the  amount  of  paradox  human  nature 
will  stand,  and  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  poverty  in  peace  after  the  well-being  the 
working  classes  have  enjoyed  during  the 
wasting  time  of  war  seems  to  pass  that 
limit." 

Briefly,  his  plan  consists  in  teaching  boys 
to  work  and,  in  doing  so,  to  support  them- 
selves and  contribute,  if  necessary,  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  families.  He  advocates 
— perhaps  without  quite  knowing  how  close- 
ly his  ideas  have  already  been  applied  at 
the  Heritage  Craftschools  in  Sussex  and 
elsewhere — the  employment  of  maimed  sol- 
diers to  teach  boys,  the  bringing  together 
of  "men  with  knowledge  but  without  limbs 
and  boys  with  limbs  but  without  the  knowl- 
edge" for  the  sake  of  making  both  together 
self-supporting — or  nearly  so. 

The  present  educational  system  is  a  fail- 


A  Republic  of 
Nations 

A  Study  of  the  Organization  of  a 
Federal  League  of  Nations 

By   RALEIGH    C    MINOR 
Professor    of    Constitutional    and    Interna- 
tional Law  at  the  University  of  Virginia 

316  Pages.     Net  $2.50. 

Deals  with  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
league  or  alliance  which,  while  guarantee- 
ing to  each  its  rightful  and  proper  inde- 
pendence in  the  control  of  its  internal 
affairs,  will  also  adequately  guarantee  each 
against  oppressive  and  unjust  violations  of 
that  independence  by  neighbors  stronger 
or  better  prepared  to   utilize  their  strength. 

The  appendix  contains  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  tentative  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Nations  in  parallel 
columns. 

At  All  Bookstores 

Oxford   University  Press 

AMERICAN        BRANCH 
Thirty-Five  West  Thirty-Second  St.  New  York 


NOTES  ON  MUSIC  IN 
OLD  BOSTON 

BY  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER 
PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Richly  as  Boston  has  repaid  the  labors  of 
historians  in  various  fields,  the  relations  of 
its  early  days  to  the  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can music,  as  set  forth  in  this  little  volume, 
is  of  unique   interest. 

The  struggles  of  the  art  under  Puritan 
suppressive  influence,  its  gradual  but  healthy 
growth  and  relation  to  social  and  historical 
events,  together  with  the  coincident  rise 
to  greatness  of  the  oldest  music-publishing 
house  in  America,  are  told  by  one  who, 
himself  a  musician,  is  ancestrally  in  sym- 
pathy with  New  England,  and  equipped  not 
only  to  collect  facts  painstakingly  but  to 
collate  them  picturesquely. 
The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  reproductions  of  old  prints,  maps  and 
music,  and  it  possesses  the  important  ad- 
junct of  a  full  index. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

Boston 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

New  York 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 


FOR  THINKERS  AND  WORKERS 


THE  CLEAN  SWORD 


By 


PROFESSOR  LYNN  HAROLD   HOUGH 

TV/fANY  eager  and  enthusiastic  words  are  being  written  about  the  present  crisis  and  the 
;*■"  war.  Here  we  have  a  book  that  attempts  to  get  down  to  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  use  of  force,  and  to  their  relation  to  Christianity.  It  is  preeminently  a 
book  for  the  soldier  and  the  soldier's  friends  at  home. 

Cloth.       NET,  $1.00,  POSTPAID. 


By 

PROFESSOR  EDWIN  L.  EARP 


THE  RURAL  CHURCH  SERVING 
THE  COMMUNITY 

THE  order  of  the  day  is  active  service — every  individual  and  every  organization  lend- 
■*■    ing  a  hand.     Never  has  the  rural  church  had  so  great  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
work,  and  never  have  the  workers  been  so  glad  to  serve.     This  book  is  a  manual  for  rural 
church  workers,  meeting  a  real  need  and  serving  a  vital  purpose. 
Cloth.      NET,  75  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 
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GOOD   BOOKS 


The"  Prestons 

In  her  new  story  of  the  everyday  life 
of  an  average  American  family  as  told  by 
a  typical  American  mother,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse  has  given  us  a  highly  humorous  book, 
yet  with  the  deeply  significant  background 
of  human  psychology  with  which  Mrs. 
Vorse's  many  readers  have  become  familiar. 

"The  Prestons"  is  a  humorous,  enter- 
taining, wholesome  American  novel,  and 
the  publishers  have  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
dicting that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  books  of  not  only  this  season, 
but  of  many  seasons  to  come.  $1.50 

The  Path  on  the  Rainbow 

Gift  books  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
demned for  this  season  because  so  many 
of  them  are  very  expensive  reprints  of 
books  that  can  be  obtained  in  so  many 
cheaper  editions.  "The  Path  on  the  Rain- 
bow" is  a  handsome  gift  book  of  hitherto 
unpublished  literal  translations  of  the  poetry 
of  American  Indians,  edited  by  George 
Cronyn,  and  with  introductions  and  appre- 
ciations by  Mary  Austin  and  Constance 
Lindsay  Skinner.  The  book  is  decorated 
throughout  by  J.  B.  Piatt.  $1.50 

Can  Such  things  Be  ? 

Critics  say  that  Ambrose  Bierce,  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  of  stories  of  the  grotesque 
and  unreal,  combines  the  vivacity  of  O. 
Henry,  the  ingenuity  of  Conan  Doyle,  and 
the  artistry  of  Poe.  Many  discriminating 
readers  consider  Bierce  the  greatest  writer 
of  American  short  stories.  $1.50 

The  German  Myth 

Gustavus  Myers  has  gathered  in  this  book 
new  data,  statistically  proved,  showing  that 
conditions  in  Germany  are  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe — 
that  immorality,  crime,  and  poverty  are 
greater  there  than  in  any  other  European 
country  or  in  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
title of  the  book  is  "The  Falsity  of  Ger- 
many's Social  Progress  Claims."  The  book 
is  endorsed  by  the  League  for  National 
Unity.  $1.00 

Americanized  Socialism 

Here  is  another  book  with  a  sub-title — 
"A  Yankee  View  of  Capitalism."  James 
MacKaye,  the  author  of  the  book,  says  that 
many  persons  who  did  not  suspect  them- 
selves to  be  Socialists  will,  when  they  read 
this  book,  discover  that  they  are,  and  that 
Socialism  is  a  true  American  ideal.  The 
publishers  think  that  "Americanized  Social- 
ism" is  the  most  grippingly  interesting  book 
on  the  subject  now  in  print.  $1.25 

The  Modern  Library 

Send  these  little  hand-bound,  limp  Croft- 
leather  volumes  to  the  front — buy  them  for 
yourself.  Sixty-four  titles — Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Howells,  Shaw,  Swinburne,  Wells, 
Gissing,  Beerbohm,  Dunsany,  Wilde,  Ana- 
tole  France,  Gautier,  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Rodin,  Beardsley,  etc. 
Don't  be  a  Stagnuck.  Read  every  book  in 
The  Modern  Library.  The  Dial  says: 
"There  is  scarcely  a  title  that  fails  to  awaken 
interest.  The  series  is  doubly  welcome  at 
this  time."  Only  70c.  a  volume  at  your 
bookseller's.  Send  to,  Boni  &  Liveright,  105 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  for  their  new 
catalog  descriptive  of  The  Modern  Library, 
their  new  PENGUIN  SERIES  (previously 
unpublished  books  by  Henry  James,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  Hermann  Sude-mann,  etc.).  $1.25 
each;  and  a  most  interesting  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous  publications. 

"British  Labor  and  the  War" 

Survey  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  "British  Labor  and  the  War,"  bv  Paul 
U.  Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason,  will  soon 
be  off  the  press. 


ure,  he  says,  chiefly  because  the  pupils  are 
hurried  through  it  to  get  into  real  life. 
Under  his  system,  school  would  be  "real" 
life,  and  a  few  years  more  at  school  would 
be  given  ungrudgingly  both  by  pupils  and 
parents.  Of  course,  all  that  is  well  in  keep- 
ing with  modern  educational  theory — the 
only  thing  new  about  it  is  that  it  is  now 
being  tried  out  by  Captain  Petavel  under 
circumstances  which,  in  a  sense,  are  even 
more  difficult  than  those  expected  in  Eng- 
land after  the  war,  because  of  the  rigid 
caste  system  against  which  he  has  to  make 
his  way. 

In  addition  to  a  detailed  discussion  of 
his  educational  plan  in  different  aspects, 
the  present  book  also  discusses  deeper 
truths  and  their  bearing  on  social  readjust- 
ment, though  it  dismisses  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt that  animates  socialism  as  contrary  to 
the  practical  aim  which  cooperation  can 
successfully  pursue  during  a  time  of  emer- 
gency without  risk  of  anarchy.  In  the  same 
way  he  discusses  the  land  question  in  a 
practical  vein  as  having  to  do  with  actual 
towns  and  their  improvement.  He  ad- 
vances a  plan  for  securing  "accommodation 
land"  for  every  community,  i.e.,  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area  upon  which  it  may  extend 
and  promote  a  thriving  agriculture.  The 
ordinary  run  of  land  reformers  are  dis- 
missed as  "pickpockets";  his  own  scheme  for 
the  public  acquisition  of  land  values  we 
cannot  here  go  into. 

The  present  remoteness  of  the  writer 
from  the  press  and  debating  societies  of. 
Old  England  makes  some  of  his  proposals 
perhaps  rather  less  practicable  than  he 
thinks  they  are;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
permitted  him  to  spin  his  threads  of  thought 
rather  finer  than  would  have  been  possible 
with  the  turmoil  of  war  close  to  the  ear. 
The  book  is  not  one  simply  to  agree  or 
disagree  with,  but  well  worth  reading 
quietly  when  the  motley  crowd  of  sympo- 
sium writers  have  gone  to  bed. 

MASEFIELD'S  little  book,  consisting  of 
two  lectures  given  in  the  United 
States,  hardly  belongs  in  this  group  except 
for  the  title.  Yet  his  observations  on  the 
people  during  the  war  give  the  clue  to 
much  in  their  reconstruction  program  that 
is  not  easily  understandable  without  a  little 
psychological  insight.  There  are,  of  course, 
men  whose  outlook  has  not  changed  at  all, 
like  the  naval  officer  whom  he  quotes  as 
saying:  "I  do  wish  to  God  this  war  would 
end,  so  that  I  could  get  the  men  back  to 
battle  practice."  But,  more  generally  speak- 
ing, there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  dignity 
and  power  on  the  part  of  those  oppressed 
before  the  war  and  in  fellowship  on  the 
part  of  those  brought  up  to  look  upon  their 
own  class  as  altogether  above  the  mass  of 
the  people.  "The  army  today,"  says  Mase- 
field,  "is  a  thoroughly  democratic  thing. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  not  so." 
He  nails  down  many  of  the  lies  said 
about  Great  Britain's  war  aims,  not  only  by 
pro-German  agitators,  but  quite  generally 
in  the  United  States.  More  important  than 
the  spirit  in  which  she  went  into  the  war  is 
that  in  which  she  is  coming  out  of  it.  "We 
in  Europe,"  he  says,  "needed  this  war  to 
teach  us  that  human  life  is  the  precious 
thing  on  this  earth,  and  that  we  are  here 
truly  linked  man  to  man,  and  not  divided 
up  nation  by  nation."  Hence,  there  is  not 
(Continued   on   page   281) 


AMERICA 
IN  FRANCE 


The  Greatest  Story  Any 
American   Ever  Had  to  Tell 

The  first  authentic,  informing  ac- 
count of  the  A.  E.  F. — its  building, 
training,  fighting  and  great  effort 
from  May,  1917,  until  the  end  of 
September,  1918.  A  vivid  story  of 
what  our  boys  actually  did  at  the 
Front  —  the  things  they  cannot 
write  us,  by  a  man  who  has  been 
on  Pershing's  staff  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

MAJOR  FREDERICK  PALMER'S 

AMERICA 
IN  FRANCE 

"America  in  France"  is  our  first  opportunity 
of  understanding  what  actually  happened 
with  the  American  armies  in  the  field.  It  is 
not  a  newspaper  story  of  dashes  over  the 
top,  but  a  history  of  America's  part  in  the 
war  that  will  be  just  as  interesting  ten  yeare 
from  now  as  it  is  today.  Major  Palmer  has 
written  of  the  work  of  the  different  Divi- 
sions— the  42nd  (Rainbow),  the  26th  (New 
England),  and  so  on  thru  the  list.  Frederick 
Palmer,  the  author  of  "My  Year  of  the 
Great  War,"  went  over  with  Pershing,  and 
as  an  officer  on  his  staff  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  observing  the  growth  of 
our  achievement.  "America  in  France"  is 
the  book  for  Americans  and  the  first  one 
about  their  boys  in  France.     $1.75. 

The  Betrothal: 

A  Sequel  to  "The  Bluebird" 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

All  lovers  of  "The  Bluebird"  will  want  to 
read  of  the  adventures  of  Tyltyl  in  his 
search  for  a  sweetheart.  Maeterlinck  touches 
again  both  heart  and  imagination  in  his  tale 
of  the  quest  of  Tyltyl  for  a  mate.  "The 
Betrothal's"  publication  is  coincident  with 
its  reproduction  on  the  New  York  stage  by 
Winthrop  Ames.     $1.50. 

The  Sacred  Beetle 

By  J.  HENRY  FABRE 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Fabre  series.  Many 
who  shudder  at  reading  any  kind  of  "ology" 
love  Fabre's  stories  of  the  insects.    $1.60. 


Christ  in  You 


By  the  Author  of  "Spiritual  Reconstruction" 
A  remarkable  message  from  a  psychic,  so 
convincing  that  people  everywhere  are  ask- 
ing "Have  you  read  'Christ  in  You'?"  Thou- 
sands of  it  have  been  sold  in  England.   $1.00. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery.  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

■ANITABY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45tk  St.  and  Sixth  he.     New  York 


BIGGINS' 


C   Drawing  Inks 

Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive? 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  sosweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  witha!  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  H1GGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Institution  Blankets 

All  Sizes  and  Weights 

Cotton.  Wool  and 
Mixed 

Immediate  Delivery 


WILLIAM  H.  STEWART 

215  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  tra<  ic 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 

484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,   Thirteenth  St.,   New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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(Continued  from  page  2jt)) 
going  to  be  a  wild  scramble  for  the  earthly 
possessions  left  behind  by  an  intestate  Ger- 
many after  the  Allied  armies  have  finished 
her  off.  "We  are  against  them  today,"  says 
Masefield  of  the  enemy,  "but  we  have  been 
with  them  in  the  past  and  we  shall  have  to 
be  with  them  in  the  future,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  futuie.  .  .  .  No  one  will  profit  from 
this  war." 


A  Restatement  of  Citizenship  in  World  Terms 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 

Do's  and  Don'ts  for  New  Soldiers.  By 
Major  Harlow  Brooks.  Macmillan  Co. 
83  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.04. 

Jerusalem  Past  and  Present.  By  Gaius 
Glenn  Atkins.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
169  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.10. 

War  Time  Drawing.  Prepared  by  J.  B. 
Baron.  Institute  for  Public  Service.  57 
pp.     Price  $.75   postpaid. 

The  Law  of  Struggle.  By  Hyman  Segal. 
Massada  Publishing  Co.  161  pp.  Price 
$1.50    postpaid. 

The  Madman:  His  Parables  and  Poems.  By 
Kahlil  Gibran.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  71  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.30. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  Year  Book.  By  Franklin 
K.  Mathiews.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  259 
pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.25. 

Architecture  and  Democracy.  By  Claude 
Bragdon.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  213  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 

Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbors.  By  Ruth 
Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  484  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 

A  Chance  to  Live.  By  Zoe  Beckley.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  G.  Voight.  Macmillan 
Co.  329  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.72. 

Russia  After  the  Revolution.  By  Charles 
E.  Beury.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  133 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.60. 

The  Path  on  the  Rainbow*.  Edited  by 
George  W.  Cronyn.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
347  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

Capel  Sion.  By  Caradoc  Evans.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  225  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Stories  of  Americans  in  the  World  War. 
By  William  H.  Allen  and  Clare  Kleiser. 
Institute  for  Public  Service.  176  pp. 
Price    postpaid,    paper    $.40;    bound    $.65. 

Foch  the  Man.  By  Clare  E.  Laughlin. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  155  pp.  Price 
$1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

From  "Poilu"  to  "Yank."  By  William 
Yorke  Stevenson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
209  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.62. 

The  People's  Theater.  By  Romain  Rol- 
land;  translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  146  pp.  Price  $1.35; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

First  Steps  in  Americanization.  By  John 
J.  M'ahoney  and  Charles  M.  Herlihy. 
Houghton  Miffl-"n  Co.  143  pp.  Price  $.75  ; 
by  mail   of  the  Survey  $.85. 

The  United  States  in  the  World  War. 
By  John  Bach  McMaster.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  485  pp.  Price  $3  ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $3.20. 

Morning  Faces.  By  George  McPherson 
Hunter.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  219  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

English  for  Coming  Citizens.  By  Henry 
H.  Goldberger.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
236  pp.  Price  $.80;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $.90. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Wounded.  Edited 
by  Carl  Kelsey.  Volume  LXXX,  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science.  164  pp.  Price 
$1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 


The 

Young  Woman 


By 

MARY  AUSTIN 

An  incisive  re-interpretation  of  the  responsibilities  that  are 
assumed  with  the  right  to  vote,  together  with  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  development  of  the  citizen  from  the  age  of  the  savage 
tribe  to  the  present  era  of  tumbling  autocracies. 

Mary  Austin  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  authors  in  America, 
and  her  presentation  of  Citizenship  in  its  relation  to  univer- 
sal democracy  commands  the  attention  of  thinking  people. 

12  mo.  Cloth,  Net  $1.35,  Carriage  Paid  $1.50 

Bookshops  Everywhere 

The  Womans  Press 


600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Introduction  to  Sociology 

By  PROFESSOR  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS,  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

T3  EPLETE  with  Social  Facts  and 
*-*J  Principles  which  every  social 
worker  should  know. 

ASSISTS  the  Social  Worker  to  un- 
^~*b  derstand  the  problems  of  Social 
Reconstruction  now  facing  the 
country. 

343  pages.  Price,  $1.50,   postpaid 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 

University  of  Southern  California  Press 

3474  University  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  general  duty, 
salary  $60  to  $70  per  month.  Assistant 
nurses  or  attendants  at  $40  to  $50  per  month. 
Apply  to  Supervising  Nurse,  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases,  2nd  and 
Luzerne    Streets,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

BIG  BROTHERS  WANT  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR. Man  with  ability  as  organizer, 
must  know  boys  and  have  knowledge  of 
social  work.  Address  President,  Big  Broth- 
ers, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

WANTED :  A  superintendent  for  a  girls' 
orphan  home  and  school.  Applicants  must 
be  men  who  have  had  college  training  and 
experience  in  educational  and  institutional 
work.  Opportunity  in  both  service  and 
salary  excellent.  Apply,  giving  detailed 
statement  of  qualifications,  to  3014  Survey. 

WANTED — Head  worker  for  Jewish 
home  finding  and  child  placing  agency  in 
large  Eastern  city.     Address  3018  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  ACCOUNTANT  to  do 
auditing,  competent  to  devise  and  install 
bookkeeping  systems.  Acquaintance  with 
social  work  desirable.  Must  have  imagina- 
tion and  tact.  Address  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  McKnight  Building,  Minneapolis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
seeks  position  as  executive.  Address  3012 
Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  capable,  experi- 
enced executive,  seeks  institution.  Social, 
vocational  and  agricultural  experience  covers 
fifteen  years.     Married,  age  35.     Address : 

3015  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  two  years'  experi- 
ence as  social  and  religious  worker,  seeks 
position  in  Colorado  or  Arizona.     Address 

3016  Survey. 

EXPERT  IN  MATTERS  OF  HY- 
GIENE AND  SANITATION  and  an  ex- 
aminer and  editor  of  over  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, now  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Corps  anticipating  release, 
will  undertake  the  duties  of  public  health 
executive  for  life  insurance  company  or 
other  institution.     Address  3017  Survey. 

POSITION  in  boys'  home  by  man  fitted 
by  training  and  experience  for  work  with 
boys.  Employed  in  home  in  the  north, 
would  like  change  to  west  or  south.  Ad- 
dress 3019  Survey. 


JOTTINGS 


OKLAHOMA 

Needs 
Public  Health  Nurses 

We  can  place  nurses  in  excellent  executive  and 
public  health  nursing  positions  in  towns  from 
5,000  to  75,000  population.  The  work  will  be 
mainly  pioneer,  but  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  development  are  splendid. 
Salaries  $100.00  per  month  and  up,  depending 
upon  previous  experience  and  training.  Nurses 
will  receive  one  month's  vacation  with  pay. 
Traveling  expenses  to  Oklahoma  will  be  paid. 
For  further  information  and  application,  write 
to    Supervising   Nurse. 

OKLAHOMA  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
OKLAHOMAN  BLDG.,         OKLAHOMA  CITY 


ANNA  Y.  REED,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  National 
Juvenile  Division  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  in  charge  of  the  supervision 
and  organization  of  all  placement  agencies 
in  the  country  dealing  with  girls. 


VETERANS  of  the  Civil,  Spanish  and  the 
late  war  are  to  be  organized  into  the  United 
War  Veterans,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  commandant  of  the  Montana  State 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Kalispell — probably  the 
first  of  a  number  of  attempts  to  create  a 
super-G.  A.  R. 

RED  CROSS  workers  are  no  longer  to  be 
sent  overseas.  Between  400  and  500  in  the 
Atlantic  Division,  all  ready  to  sail,  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  homes  or  notified  by 
telegram  not  to  leave  them.  Meantime  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  enrolling  workers  in  great 
numbers.  

FINAL  figures  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments voted  on  in  California  are  not  yet 
available,  but  a  telegram  from  Charles  H. 
Cheney  reports  the  social  insurance  amend- 
ment beaten  about  two  to  one  and  the  excess 
condemnation  amendment  probably  beaten. 
Both  will  probably  be  put  up  again  by  the 
social  workers  of  the  state  in  two  years.  The 
workmen's  compensation  amendment  appar- 
ently carried  by  a  few  votes,  while  prohibi- 
tion lost.  

PAUL  CHAPMAN,  the  Brooklyn  lad  who  for 
some  months  has  been  under  sentence  of 
death  for  a  murder  committed  just  after  he 
had  turned  the  age  of  sixteen  (see  the  Sur- 
vey for  March  23),  will  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  crime  unless  New  York's  governor  ex- 
tends executive  clemency.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals last  week  affirmed  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction.   

ALTHOUGH  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign went  over  the  top  on  schedule  in  most 
of  the  country,  an  extension  of  time  had  to  be 
allowed  in  New  York  and  some  other  eastern 
divisions.  Other  war  charities,  especially 
those  collecting  funds  to  be  used  abroad, 
have  had  a  sharp  decline  in  receipts  since 
the  day  of  the  armistice. 


THIRTY  national  leaders  in  organized 
labor  and  government  management  of  labor 
problems  are  announced  for  the  Labor  Re- 
construction Conference  to  be  held  by  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York 
city,  December  6-7.  Programs  may  be  had 
of  the  president  of  the  academy,  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune  Lindsay,  Kent  Hall,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   

CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE,  who  died 
last  week,  did  not  give  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  its  start  toward  becoming  notable 
among  the  liberal  universities  of  the  country, 
but  he  presided  over  it  as  president  during 
many  of  the  years  when  its  reputation  was 
growing.  He  became  president  in  1908.  As 
political  economist,  he  was  interested  in  con- 
troversies between  labor  and  capital.  In 
1912  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  that  settled  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  the  eastern  railroads.  He 
attracted  attention  in  1914  by  declaring  that 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  an  outworn 
statute  and  that  the  government  would  have 
to  take  over  the  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation corporations. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalboro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,  Ind.;   Plainfield,  Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C.;  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Central  City,  Neb.; 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

Information  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y, 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions, 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publisher! 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbassi.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West 
13th   St.,   New   York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments   free  on   request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commission 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5   cents. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Statb 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  1306J4  Commerce  St., 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70   Fifth   avenue,   New   York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Curs- 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  The 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5    cents. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cincinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.      Postage,    12  cents. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc..   112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  of 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser 
tions;   copy   unchanged   throughout    the    month 

American  Physical  Education  Rez-iew;  nine  issues 
(October  to  June);  $3  official  organ  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  Orig- 
inal articles  of  scientific  and  practical  value, 
news  notes,  bibliographies  and  book  reviews 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  93 
Westford    Ave.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
50  Union   Square,   New   York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  foi 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  $3; 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survej 
Associates.   Inc..  112  East   19  St..  New  York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main-* 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bidg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  323  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  treas.:  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.     Contributions   needed. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant  denomiations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Inter-Church    Federations;    Rev. 

Roy   B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Church  and   Country   Life;   Rev. 
Edmund    deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 
O.   Gill,   field  sec'y. 
United   Committee   on   Christian   Service   for   Re- 
lief in   France  and  Belgium.     United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of    the    Protestant    forces    of    France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev.   Charles   S.   Macfar- 
land;  cor.   sec'y,   Rev.   Eddison   Mosiman.      105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen    America    Campaign,    Charles    Stelzle, 
mgr. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION   OF   THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by   the   Federal   Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in   America.     Robert   E. 
Speer,   ch'm;    William   Adams   Brown,  sec'y;   Gay- 
lord  S    White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational    and    inter-denominational    war-time 
commissions;    surveys    camp    conditions;    promotes 
erection    of    inter-church    buildings;    other    general 
war-time    work.      105    East    21    Street,    New    York. 
HAMPTON   INSTITUTE— J.    E.   Gregg,   principal; 
G.    P.    Phenix.    vice-prin.;    F.    K.    Rogers,    treas.; 
W.     H.     Scoville,    sec'y;     Hampton,    Va.      Trains 
Indian   and   Negro  youth.     Neither  a   State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free  illustrated   literature. 
IMMIGRANT     AID,      COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN       (NATIONAL)    —    Headquarters,       146 
Henry     St.,     New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    ch'n. 
Greets     girls     at     ports;     protects,     visits,     advises, 
guides.     Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To    promote   an    intelligent    interest    in    so- 
cialism   among    college    men    and    women.     Annual 
membership,    $2,    $5    and   $25;    includes    quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,    INC 50    Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,   $3;    Sustaining,   $10;   Life,   $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,   $1    upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;    war   work   councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides  and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.J  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances   Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frankwcod   E.   Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native    and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in   membership.     Dues,  $2.00  and   upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil 
bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
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man a  way  that  it  brings  tears  to 
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The  Conference  on  Demobilization 


THE  day  on  which  news  of  the  armistice  was  con- 
firmed, thirty-five  or  forty  executives  and  others 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  national  social 
agencies  met  in  New  York  to  reckon  with  the  new 
situation  that  confronted  them  with  the  change  from  war 
to  peace. 

Through  the  open  windows  of  the  Aldine  Club  came  up 
the  hoarse  notes  of  horns,  the  blare  of  an  occasional  band, 
bells,  cat-calls  and  the  rumble  and  shouting  of  all  Madison 
Square  filled  with  office  workers,  shop  workers,  householders, 
out  for  a  self-enfranchised  holiday,  acclaiming  victory  for  the 
Allied  cause  and  for  democracy,  peace  for  the  world,  revolu- 
tion and  freedom  for  oppressed  peoples. 

What,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  died,  was  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  New  World  in  the  new  era?  What  part 
would  be  played  by  our  organized  movements  which  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  had  asserted  themselves  for  social  progress 
in  a  hundred  practical  ways?  What  were  the  immediate 
facts  of  demobilization,  military  and  industrial,  to  which  all 
must  immediately  adjust  themselves  and  their  programs? 
What  new  responsibilities,  different  from  war-time,  different 
from  peace-time,  must  be  met  in  this  transition  period  ?  What 
war-time  gains  in  social  consciousness  as  to  things  essential 
to  the  national  welfare,  gains  in  philanthropic  organization 
and  in  democratic  industrial  standards,  should  be  consoli- 
dated? What  values  that  had  been  waived  or  neglected, 
should  be  forthwith  recovered?  What  was  to  be  the  future 
of  the  great  war-time  agencies  for  relief,  recreation,  commu- 
nity service?  Were  they  to  be  scrapped?  Was  their  mem- 
bership to  relapse  into  old  ways?  How  was  the  fresh  interest 
and  patriotic  activity  not  only  of  such  great  groups  as  the 
nurses  and  the  physicians,  but  of  unnumbered  laymen  to  be 
permanently  enlisted  in  the  public  service?  What  were  some 
of  the  things  which  soo*ally-minded  people  generally  should 
stand  for  at  once  as  a  prelude  to  reconstruction,  if  recon- 
struction is  to  be  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  enduring  as 
well  as  emergent?  How  were  social  workers,  agencies,  move- 
ments to  stand  for  these  things  effectively? 

In  the  belief  that  these  questions  were  common  to  the  active 
spirits  of  organized  social  movements,  and  that  light  would 
come  of  an  interplay  of  information  and  views,  the  armistice 
day  meeting  was  called  by  the  Survey.  Incidentally  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  test  out  in  a  wider  group  the  statement  of  tasks 
ahead  which  Mr.  Devine  had  prepared   [Between  War  and 


Peace,  the  Survey  for  November  16]  in  cooperation  with 
members  of  the  Survey  staff.  It  brought  out  a  general  wish 
for  the  free  exchanges  of  a  more  deliberate  gathering,  when 
people  had  caught  their  breath,  and  at  which  representatives 
of  governmental  departments  and  war-time  agencies  could 
share  such  data  as  they  possessed,  could  appeal  for  common 
support  for  the  things  they  felt  to  be  in  critical  need  of  back- 
ing; could  swap  prophecies. 

This  was  well  expressed  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau  and  president  (for  1918-19)  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  the  course  of  a 
brief  address  Miss  Lathrop  pointed  out  how  much  depended 
upon  the  insistence  of  just  such  people  as  those  gathered 
about  her,  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Employment  Service 
should  grow  to  be  a  strong,  vigorous  constructive  force — a 
sort  of  shock-absorber  for  problems  of  industrial  employment ; 
whether  or  not,  as  a  counter-weight  to  the  widespread  war- 
time factory  and  traffic  employment  of  women,  there  came 
real  recognition  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  household  as  a 
distinct  piece  of  professional  work  of  economic  value  which 
must  be  recognized  both  by  husbands  and  employers ;  whether 
or  not  the  country  took  up  the  social  slogan  that  "There  is  no 
moral  agency  like  a  decent  income." 

"This  is  a  time,"  she  said,  "when  the  social  agencies  of  the 
country  who  have  the  spirit,  the  patriotism  and  the  bigness  of 
vision  have  got  to  be  very  adequately  equipped  and  prepared 
to  meet  those  shifts  and  demands  of  emergency  which  will 
arise  and  which  no  human  being  can  now  see  or  measure." 

The  chair  was  empowered  to  appoint  an  organizing  com- 
mittee of  executives,  which  promptly  called,  as  a  cooperative 
project,  a  Conference  on  Demobilization  and  the  Responsi- 
bilities of  Organized  Social  Agencies,  for  November  29  and 
30 — the  Thanksgiving  week-end.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  attendance  should  be  largely  limited  to  execu- 
tives or  those  up  to  their  elbows  in  active  social  undertakings, 
and  that  the  number  should  be  kept  down  to  approximately 
100  in  order  to  encourage  discussion.  Program  and  member- 
ship were  worked  up  rapidly  by  sub-committees.  Clearly 
there  were  great  spheres  of  social  concern  which  had  to  be 
omitted  and  many  people  who  might  have  contributed  notably 
to  the  sessions  to  whom  word  was  not  sent — evidence,  inci- 
dentally, of  that  very  need  for  an  organized  front  of  which 
the  conference  was  itself  a  symbol.  Subsequent  conferences 
should,  of  course,  be  rounded  out  both  in  scope  and  personnel. 
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Two  strands  of  interest  developed  at  the  committee  meet- 
ings, the  first  being  the  desire  for  a  stocktaking  of  needs  to  be 
met,  work  to  be  adjusted,  gains  to  be  conserved  or  pressed 
for.  The  main  sessions  of  the  conference  were  an  endeavor 
to  meet  this  desire;  the  first  session  taking  up  the  facts  of 
military  demobilization  (here  it  proved  that  the  conference 
was  too  early  for  any  authoritative  statement  from  a  spokes- 
man of  the  War  Department)  and  the  follow-up  of  the  war- 
time activities  among  soldiers  in  venereal  work,  tuberculosis 
work,  mental  hygiene,  vocational  training  and  education.  The 
second  session  dealt  similarly  with  industrial  demobilization, 
the  future  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  new  federal  standards.  The  third  ses- 
sion had  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  great  medical  and  relief 
services  built  up  in  the  war  and  their  personnel;  the  fourth 
with  the  adaptation  of  war  programs  for  recreation  and  com- 
munity service  to  conditions  of  peace;  and  a  fifth  session  was 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  Survey  Associates  to  explore 
the  gains  in  war-time  industrial  relations,  which,  not  through 
legislation  or  philanthropic  action  but  through  self-determi- 
nation by  wage-earners  themselves,  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  standards  of  American  life  and  labor. 

The  second  strand  of  interest  at  the  committee  meetings 
had  to  do  not  with  modest  tasks  of  reconstructing  civilization, 
but  with  a  grim  piece  of  introspection — with  questions  of  re- 
constructing social  agencies  themselves,  and  more  especially 
with  the  question  of  paralleling  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  with  some  purposeful  formation  of  social  work- 
ers or  social  agencies  through  which  they  could  act  in  unison. 
Such  a  project  was  beyond  the  commission  of  the  organizing 


committee  whose  work  was  done  in  bringing  the  Conference 
on  Demobilization  together.  But  at  two  luncheon  meetings 
the  questions  were  brought  up;  those  in  attendance  resolved 
themselves  into  a  meeting  of  individuals ;  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  further  organization,  and  adopted  resolutions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conference  brought  out  an  answer 
to  every  question  raised,  or  a  final  answer  to  any ;  but  it  broke 
through  insulations  and  afforded  new  contacts  at  a  most  timely 
juncture.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  resolutions  it  passed 
were  other  than  scrappy  or  that  it  established  a  firm  basis 
for  organized  action.  But  it  revealed  clearly  how  isolated 
are  the  various  social  movements  at  the  threshhold  of  an 
exacting  period ;  what  little  chance  they  had  had  for  mutual 
criticism  and  support;  and  it  registered  an  impatient  begin- 
ning, however  fragmentary,  toward  group  opinion  and  com- 
mon action. 

The  conference  brought  together  at  the  Aldine  Club,  New 
York,  executives  not  only  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore  and  an  active  group  of  governmental  heads 
from  Washington,  but  attendance  from  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City. 
Felix  Adler,  president  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, presided. 

On  the  succeeding  pages  are  printed  the  chief  addresses 
direct  from  the  stenographer's  transcript  of  his  notes,  without 
opportunity  for  correction  on  the  part  of  their  authors.  It 
seems  more  important  to  spread  the  discussions  at  once  before 
the  entire  Survey  audience  than  to  delay  and  bring  out  formal 
proceedings.  Following  the  addresses  come  reviews  of  the 
sessions.  P.  U.  K. 


A  New  Purpose 

By  Felix  Adler1 

CHAIRMAN    OF  THE   CONFERENCE 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  features  of  the  conference,  and  certainly  the  most  inspiring,  was  the 
chairman's  interjected  remarks  on  the  various  subjects  under  discussion,  his  projection  of  suggested 
plans  and  actions  into  a  synthetic  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  his  thoughtful  summaries. 
The  following  specimens  of  these  "embroideries"  as  he  called  them,  are  given  almost  unedited  from 
the  stenographic  report. — Editor. 


THE  splendid  work  in  law  enforcement  during  the 
war  was  due  to  the  strength  of  the  unifying  motive 
"win  the  war."  The  concentration  of  effort  due  to 
that  unifying  motive  is  the  secret  of  the  success  which 
has  been  achieved.  The  social  workers  will  have  to  con- 
sider whether  in  the  absence  of  that  unifying  motive  a  slump 
can  be  avoided;  whether  it  is  possible  to  substitute  for  that 
some  other  contracting,  intensifying,  powerful  motive — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  possible  to  organize  the 
instrumentalities  created  under  the  influence  of  "win  the 
war."  We  are  here  chiefly  to  consider  the  problems  of 
the  moment,  of  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace. 
We  must  consider  whether  the  transition  period  cannot  be 
used  to  strengthen  these  instrumentalities,  and  to  influence 
the  legislatures  and  the  communities  to  adopt  these  instru- 
mentalities as  their  own,  so  that  they  will  go  on  working 
somewhat  automatically  after  the  war  period  and  these  intense 
emotions  are  over. 

What  shall  be  our  new  unifying  motive?     It  has  occurred 

'From  stenographer'!  note*. 


to  me  that  it  must  be  in  line  with  the  chevalier,  romantic, 
idealistic  spirit  in  which  America  has  gone  across  the  ditch 
with  beneficial  effects — with  the  idea  that  we  should  stir  up 
tuberculosis  work  in  France  and  that  we  should  give  sugges- 
tions in  other  lines  of  social  effort  that  other  people  could 
utilize.  Perhaps  that  is  the  motive,  this  entirely  new  aspect 
which  has  come  into  American  life,  of  America  regarding 
herself  as  a  crusader,  as  a  chevalier  of  the  spirit,  as  a  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  in  the  spiritual  sphere  to  other  nations.  Per- 
haps that  notion  may  be  beaten  out  into  practical  terms  such 
as  child  welfare  work  and  uniform  international  legislation 
against  child  labor,  a  crusade  against  the  horrible  sex  vice  and 
so  on.  This  chevalier  motive  hitherto  has  taken  the  form  of 
liberation,  of  political  liberation;  if  it  could  be  beaten  into 
something  practical,  perhaps  the  reflex  upon  our  American 
life  would  be  to  perpetuate,  to  a  degree,  at  least,  the  high-tide 

feeling,  the  moral  exaltation  of  the  war. 

*     *     * 

We  should  be  courting  disaster  if  we  thought  we  could 
create  all  things  anew.     The  less  we  deceive  ourselves,  the 
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less  we  fix  our  hopes  upon  expectations  which  the  facts  of 
the  situation  do  not  warrant,  the  more  effectual  our  efforts 
will  be.  I  think  nothing  is  so  destructive,  nothing  so  danger- 
ous, and  nothing  so  harmful  to  idealistic  ends  as  false  idealism, 
exaggerated  expectation. 

#  *     * 

Three  words  have  been  used  in  speaking  of  the  purposes 
of  the  nation  and  the  purposes  concerning  which  we  are 
conferring:  Readjustment,  Reabsorption  and  Reconstruction. 
It  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  us  to 
define  what  we  are  driving  at.  What  is  our  purpose?  Is  it 
reconstruction,  for  instance?  Manifestly  it  is  readjustment 
of  the  men  who  have  been  made  superfluous  in  the  war  in- 
dustries and  their  reabsorption  into  other  industries,  as  well 
as  reabsorption  of  the  men  returning  from  the  front.  But 
readjustment  and  reabsorption  are  only  one  fraction  of  the 
purpose  and,  perhaps,  not  the  most  vitally  significant. 

I  think  the  term  reconstruction  has  been  used  with  special 
fitness  in  relation  to  the  villages  in  France,  when  we  sent 
reconstruction  squads  to  rebuild  structures  which  have  been 
dismantled  and  ruined.  The  name  reconstruction  suggests 
putting  pieces  together,  putting  them  together  on  a  new 
plan,  perhaps.  Possibly,  it  may  commend  itself  also  to  those 
social  tinkers  who  look  upon  the  entire  social  system  as  im- 
possible, as  something  which  should  be  speedily  dismantled 
and  erected  on  a  different  scheme.  But  that  is  not  the  thing 
which  the  American  people  have  in  mind  today,  or  that  we, 
as  conferees,  are  asked  to  consider.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  a 
glove  which  does  not  fit ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  a  name  which 
does  not  express  the  purpose.  Of  course  we  are  going  to 
use  it  because  it  has  acquired  current  coinage;  but  I  want 
to  embroider  on  the  fabric  of  our  conference  by  asking  you 
to  consider  the  fitness  of  names. 

*  *     * 

Society  is  not  a  structure  of  mechanical  parts ;  it  is  a  living 
thing;  and  American  society  is  a  living  thing.  It  is  composed 
of  living  members,  and  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  is  that  it  is  becoming  a  more  vital  organism 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  life  as  a  whole  is  more  vivid  in  each  member 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  is  that  fact,  that  the  nation 
is  sheltering  itself  in  the  soul  of  every  American,  that  it  is 
finding  an  abode  and  is  throbbing  there,  that  the  nation  is 
becoming  felt  and  realized  in  every  individual,  which  gives 
us  our  purpose  and  our  purchase. 

What  do  we  mean  in  saying  that  we  must  conserve  the 
improvements  which  have  been  won  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mere  conservation  is  not  enough;  reconstruction  does  not 
hit  it ;  it  is  developing  latent  life  and  realizing  the  finest  things 
which  have  come  up  in  the  American  life,  giving  them  a  new 
chance  to  assert  themselves  and  to  grow.  And  it  is  from 
that  point  of  view  that  I  for  one  am  tremendously  interested 
in  the  subject  of  this  conference,  and  it  is  because  I  feel  that 
now  is  "the  day,"  now  is  our  time,  now  the  hour  has  come 
when  we  have  an  opportunity,  such  as  has  never  existed  before 
in  this  country,  to  do  great  things. 

I  heard  recently  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  antag- 
onize sick  insurance  because  it  is  pro-German,  because  the 
Germans  started  it;  and  to  take  exception  to  certain  other 
social  legislation  also  on  the  ground  that  it  has  the  taint  of 
that  origin.  That  is  something  the  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  for  an  instant.  What  we  can  do  is  to  connect  all 
these  social  reforms,  unite  them  by  connecting  them  with  this 
new  national  consciousness   .    .    . 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  tolerate  that  social  legis- 
lation in  a  monarchy  is  in  advance  of  what  it  is  in  the  United 


States;  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
superannuated  is  higher  here  than  under  nations  which  we 
seek  to  expel  from  the  earth.  For  it  is  the  health,  the  moral 
cleanness  and  the  civic  development  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  that  will  give  purpose  and  purchase  to  the  work 

which  we  are  here  to  consider. 

*     #     * 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  one  aspect  of  this 
question — the  contribution  of  the  Red  Cross  home  service 
toward  organized  social  effort  and  its  future.  When  the 
program  was  announced  I  had  in  mind  a  discussion  not  only 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Red  Cross  work  but  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  could  be  utilized,  that  spirit  of  service  which  has 
spontaneously  manifested  itself  in  our  midst,  and  which  will 
probably  not  be  contained  or  restricted  within  the  lines  of 
service  only  to  soldiers'  families.  No  doubt,  if  the  Red  Cross 
succeeds  in  doubling  its  officers  and  increasing  its  chapters, 
it  will,  after  all,  be  nourishing  its  strength  on  the  vestiges  of 
the  patriotic  sentiment  aroused  by  the  war. 

But  there  is  another  sentiment  which  has  arisen  and  that 
is  markedly  represented  by  the  British  Labour  Party,  but 
is  also  very  keen  among  classes  of  the  population  that  are  per- 
haps not  willing  to  approve  of  everything  that  is  contained 
in  the  stringent  demands  of  that  body — the  feeling  that  this 
has  been  a  war  of  liberation  and  that  the  effects  of  it  must  be 
the  liberation  of  the  disadvantaged  people  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, Home  Service  cannot,  in  my  view,  be  restricted  to  the 
care  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  persons  who  fought 
in  this  military  service  for  liberation.  But  it  will  demand 
expression  in  a  larger  way.  It  will  have  to  mean  home  service 
in  the  sense  of  grappling  with  the  tremendous  home  problems 
which  we  face  notably  in  our  great  industrial  centers,  as  well 
as  in  the  rural  districts.  And  when  I  ask  myself  how  can  we 
make  use  of  this  high  tide  of  devotion  to  community  service,  I 
think  that  here  are  some  thousands  of  women  who  have  met 
regularly  week  after  week,  for  months,  to  do  some  kind  of  pa- 
triotic service,  and  who  seem  to  be  driven  back  now  to  bridge 
parties.  How  can  we  maintain  this  high  wave  of  service,  and 
how  can  we  devise  a  program  which  will  rivet  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  say  that  this  great  military  ad- 
venture was  a  prelude  only,  and  that  there  now  rises  the  cur- 
tain and  now  comes  the  drama  ?  Now,  what  we  must  desire  to 
work  for  is  liberation  in  that  larger  sense.  Can  we  get  com- 
munity service  harnessed  to  that  second  conception  of  libera- 
tion, or  will  the  community  feeling  gradually  disappear,  and 
what  remains  of  it  run  into  the  comparatively  smooth  channel 
of  the  care  of  soldiers'  families? 

In  suggesting  the  second  effort  of  liberation,  I  have  not  re- 
motely in  mind  anything  subversive,  anything  episodical,  as 
every  revolutionary  movement  must  be,  or  anything  abrupt. 
Among  the  thoughtful  people  of  this  and  other  countries  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  overthrow  of  political  autocracy  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  something  effectual  must  come 
of  this  effort  of  the  twenty-three  Allied  nations,  some  great 
influx  of  light  and  of  high  ideals. 

How,  then,  can  we  utilize  the  service  idea  in  this  work? 
Can  we  in  New  York  work  out  a  program  combining  for 
public  health?  How  is  it  that  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  that 
skittish  animal  Public  Opinion,  towards  the  necessity  of  bet- 
tering its  public  health?  Why  cannot  we  eradicate  our  slums? 
Glasgow  has  done  it,  Liverpool  has  done  it,  London,  Frank- 
fort and  other  places  have  long  been  in  advance  in  these 
matters.  Isn't  it  time  New  York  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  shameful  disgrace  of  its  laxness?  Now,  here  is  home 
service  with  the  idea  of  a  clean  city.  Just  before  the  war  the 
cabaret  license  and  excess  was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
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in  this  city.  We  are  speaking  of  the  war  against  prostitu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  war  which  will  win  its  victory  by  any 
martial  measures.  It  is  a  war  which  must  be  carried  on  cease- 
lessly.    It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  advancing. 

As  in  the  matters  of  health,  housing,  the  morals  of  the 
town,  the  cleanness  of  the  town,  so  in  the  educational  field, 
also,  everyone  realizes  there  must  be  a  new  orientation.  It 
does  not  matter  what  special  devices  you  have  in  mind — call 
them  vocational  training,  or  some  other  name;  there  is  great 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  special  devices.  Then,  too, 
there  is  war  on  between  those  who  believe  in  fitting  the  man 
to  the  job  and  those  who  believe  in  fitting  the  job  to  the  man. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  divergencies  of  opinion,  and  this  dust 
which  is  being  cast  up,  I  venture  to  say  that  all  interested  in 
the  educational  field  will  agree  there  must  be  a  new  orienta- 
tion. 

I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  spending  the  evening  with 
a  British  commissioner  who  came  over  to  study  our  educa- 
tional methods,  and  he  put  us  to  shame  by  the  extravagant 
eulogy  he  delivered  on  the  school  system  of  the  United  States. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  knew  it 
must  be  the  most  wonderful  system  in  the  world  because  it 
had  produced  the  American  army  and  because  it  had  pro- 
duced the  generosity  of  spirit  which  sent  between  one  million 
and  two  million  men  to  fight  in  a  cause  not  specifically  their 
own;  and  he  wanted  to  copy  the  educational  public  school 
system  which  produced  these  results!  There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  principal  results  he  mentioned  were  produced  in  spite  of 
and  not  because  of  that  system. 

We  should  not  leave  out  of  sight,  while  giving  the  greatest 
possible  tribute  to  this  wonderful  example  of  American  school 
organization,  the  rapid  training  of  men  for  specific  tasks  and 
in  largeness  of  point  of  view  which  is  connected  with  the 
sacred  name  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  aside  from  the  battlefield 
there  is  this  other  war,  requiring  a  campaign  of  great  effort, 
which  the  other  nations  are  putting  forth  and  in  which  we 
must  join. 

*  *     * 

We  have  a  new  strength  in  fighting  disease.  The  motive 
is  not  merely  the  happiness  of  those  whose  health  we  are  pre- 
serving, but  it  is  to  make  a  sound  nation.  We  fight  disease 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  sound  nation.  We  fight  bad 
conditions  for  workingmen  because  we  want  workingmen 
to  be  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  they  cannot  be  citizens  if 
their  conditions  are  such  as  to  rob  them  of  the  opportunity  of 
leisure  and  the  exercise  of  their  minds  and  of  their  wills.  In 
other  words,  the  fight  which  has  in  the  past  been  conducted  by 
social  workers  has  had  in  mind  the  individual  and  his  welfare. 
The  individual  and  his  welfare  will  not  be  neglected,  but  we 
have  a  new  opportunity  to  carry  on  these  same  reforms  if  we 
realize  that  we  must  conceive  them  in  relation  to  the  greatness 
and  the  unfolding  of  the  possibilities  of  this  people. 

*  *     # 

Concrete,  practical  results  stand  out  better  and  mean  more 
if  they  are  set  out  in  contrast  with  or  against  the  background 
of  some  far-reaching  and  idealistic  purpose.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, apologize  for  bringing  up  a  point  that  has  to  do  with, 
not  what  we  immediately  have  in  hand,  but  with  a  far-off 
conception  which,  however,  will  serve  as  a  frame  and,  perhaps, 
as  an  ardent  incentive  toward  taking  important  steps. 

This  point  is  that  we  should  have  a  new  purchase  in  all 
the  work  we  are  doing  for  health,  for  the  uplift  of  labor  and 
for  all  kind  of  social  work,  the  fact  that  the  national  con- 
sciousness has  been  developed  during  these  few  years  and  that 


people  feel  they  want  to  do  something  for  the  nation.  That 
has  become  a  very  fervent  feeling,  and  if  we  can  in  times  of 
peace  link  up  the  things  we  have  all  been  busy  about,  with 
this  idea  of  doing  something  for  the  nation,  then  we  shall 
gain  added  purchase  and  power  for  these  things.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  been  working  for  the  health  of  individuals, 
and  the  appeal  has  always  been  for  the  welfare  of  the  individu- 
als. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  are  sick:  why  can- 
not we  give  the  individual  health?  But  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  the  new  appeal:  can't  we  make  this  nation  sound? 
Can't  we  make  a  healthy  people?  Do  we  not  owe  i.t  to  the 
nation  that  its  components  should  be  in  sound  health?  Simi- 
larly, in  regard  to  labor,  the  appeal  has  always  been  too  in- 
dividualistic; we  thought  of  the  workingman  and  his  income, 
his  desire  for  better  living  conditions,  and  all  that.  The  in- 
dividual is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  we  can  now  add  to  and 
deepen  this  appeal  by  saying  we  want  such  conditions  for 
working  people  as  make  them  capable  of  taking  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  we  want 
this  better  condition  of  labor. 

What  does  it  mean  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen?  We  hear 
so  much  of  training  for  citizenship,  what  does  it  really  mean 
to  be  an  American  citizen  in  the  best  sense  ?  I  should  say,  and 
I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion,  others  may  have  different  defini- 
tions to  give,  that  a  citizen  is  one  who  helps  to  realize  the 
purpose  for  which  this  nation  exists.  Life  is  volitional.  All 
life  must  have  a  purpose.  If  the  American  people  exists  and 
lives,  it  must  have  a  purpose  as  a  people,  and  one  of  the  great 
lacks  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
workers  in  social  and  political  lines  is  the  lack  of  a  clear,  ex- 
plicit perception  of  the  purpose  of  America. 

We  have  a  general  idea  that  this  is  to  be  a  country  in 
which  everybody  is  to  be  happy — the  welfare  of  everybody. 
That,  again  is  individualistic.  I  am  thinking  of  the  nation 
as  a  living  thing,  and  I  ask  what  does  it  live  for,  and  how 
is  it  distinguished  from  other  nations;  and  the  answer,  in  a 
few  words,  is  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  human  species 
was  represented  by  the  cave  man;  and  since  then  the  human 
species  has  been  represented  by  a  variety  of  progressive  type, 
the  Persian  type,  and  the  Roman  type,  and  then  the  west-Eu- 
ropean types.  Each  of  these  types  marks  a  station  on  the  road 
from  the  cave  man  type  to  the  type  of  the  perfect  man.  And 
my  answer  to  the  question:  For  what  end  does  this  nation 
live? — is  that  the  purpose  of  America  is  to  add  a  new  type 
to  the  series  which  leads  on  from  the  cave  man  to  the  perfect 
man,  if  possible  a  type  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former, 
and  a  fairer  and  more  beautiful  and  more  righteous  type  than 
any  human  type  that  has  yet  existed. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  would  like  further  to  suggest  that  evolu- 
tionary conception  of  the  purpose  of  America.  We  have  the 
vaguest,  most  confused  and  unsatisfactory  notions  of  America. 
We  are  enthusiastic  for  America  and  American  citizenship, 
and  if  we  ask  what  do  we  mean  by  "America  and  American 
citizenship"  we  cannot  answer.  I  might  illustrate  my  point  by 
saying  that  every  one  of  these  nations  of  the  past,  and  the  great 
forms  of  political  organization,  has  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  certain  type  which  had  certain  fine  qualities  and  certain  grave 
faults.  A  monarchy  produces  a  certain  type  in  its  evolutionary 
effect — giving  respect  for  those  who  are  superior  by  virtue  of 
birth  or  rank,  discipline,  a  certain  kind  of  narrow  efficiency 
and  so  on.  Aristocracy  produces  masters  of  men.  The  Eng- 
lish system,  for  instance,  is  a  system  in  which  we  have  an 
aristocracy  open  at  the  bottom,  to  which  all  have  access  who 
have  attained  to  leadership,  no  matter  in  what  direction  or 
in  what  calling.  The  heads  of  England  are  a  club  of  masters 
of  men,  who  by  intense  competition  have  come  to  the  top. 
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That  is  the  evolutionary  effect  of  the  best  kind  of  aristocracy, 
that  which  is  open  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  in  my  view,  this  idea  of  free  democracy  is  destined 
to  produce  a  different  type  in  proportion  as  we  realize  our 
democracy.  And  there  are  three  qualities  which  will  stand 
out  in  this  luminous,  radiant  face  I  see  in  imagination  before 
me — the  face  of  the  American  man  as  he  is  to  be  and  is  be- 
coming. There  are  three  traits  in  which  he  excels  all  other 
types  which  have  preceded.  One  is  the  unbought  reverence, 
not  due  to  birth  or  rank  or  station,  but  the  kind  of  reverence 
of  which  we  have  a  forecast  in   the  attitude  towards,  say, 


Emerson.  The  second  is  efficiency,  not  narrow  efficiency,  not 
the  kind  that  is  irrespective  of  the  personality  of  the  man, 
not  the  kind  that  trains  a  human  creature  as  animals  are 
trained  to  perform  deftly  a  certain  set  of  manipulations,  but 
the  kind  of  efficiency  which  is  the  expression  of  the  gifts  of 
the  man  and  of  the  personality  of  the  man,  the  kind  I  should 
call  genuine  efficiency.  And  the  third  and  last  is  geniality,  the 
kind  of  warm-hearted  friendliness  which  goes  out  from  society 
as  a  whole  toward  each  individual  component,  welcoming  and 
cherishing  and  warming  into  life  all  the  excellence  that  is  in 
him. 


The  Conservation  of  the  New  Federal 

Standards 

By  Felix  Frankfurter1 
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THE  war  has  left  a  deposit  of  new  federal  standards 
in  regard  to  industrial  matters.  When  it  broke  out 
we  found  ourselves  with  but  a  handful  of  standards 
and  few  implements  with  which  to  enforce  them. 
There  were  some  provisions  in  regard  to  hours  and  pay  of  some 
few  of  the  federal  employes.  There  was  also  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  the  federal  government  had,  which  was  at 
the  disposal  of  states  and  citizens.  But  suddenly  the  govern- 
ment had  thrown  on  it  the  functions  of  an  employer,  and  it 
was  compelled  to  adopt  standards  of  relationships  between 
employe  and  employer  for  the  practical  and  exigent  purpose 
of  producing  war  materials.  Thus,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  an  employer,  direct  and  indirect,  laid  down 
to  a  considerable  degree  measures  and  standards  of  industry, 
far  in  advance  of  the  standards  and  norms  which  existed  prior 
to  the  war.  Those  standards  arose  from  a  practical,  imme- 
diate need.  And  the  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  the  adoption 
of  so-called  industrial  standards,  involving  also  standards  of 
distribution  of  the  product  in  the  form  of  wages,  results  in  a 
higher  and  better  and  more  continuing  output. 

What  are  those  standards?  They  are  as  to  hours  and 
wages,  as  to  safeguards  against  injury  and  accident  to  em- 
ployes, the  employment  of  children  and  of  women,  also  in 
relation  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  disputes,  the  right  to 
ciganize,  and  to  certain  community  standards  outside  the  in- 
dustrial life  but  intimately  bearing  upon  it. 

As  to  wages,  the  general  level  has  increased  during  the 
war.  That  is  partly  the  reflex  of  economic  conditions  ir- 
relevant to  this  discussion,  but  there  was  also  a  conscious  effort 
to  raise  submerged  standards  of  existence  for  workers. 

It  was  a  wise  judge  who  said  that  it  is  not  only  wise  to 
administer  justice,  but  to  give  people  the  sense  that  justice 
is  being  done.  That  sense  is  constantly  being  outraged  in 
American  industrial  life;  but  a  uniformity  of  standard,  in 
order  that  these  inequalities  of  treatment  might  be  wiped  out, 
the  government  realized,  must  relate  to  the  family,  since  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  industrial  work. 

From  wages  we  go  to  hours  of  labor.  There  the  fight  has 
centered  on  the  eight-hour  day;  and  this  principle  was  es- 
tablished because  when  all  is  said  and  done,  while  we  are  in 
the  field  of  tentative  experiment,  science  reports  that  the  best 
known  standards  of  hours  of  labor,  speaking  in  the  by  and 
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large,  are  those  which  will  maintain  a  proper  relation  between 
the  output  and  the  health  of  the  worker,  which  will  give  him 
an  adequate  measure  of  time  for  cultivating  things  of  useful- 
ness and  ideals,  and  the  proper  and  fruitful  leisure  for  recrea- 
tion. This  standard,  during  the  war,  has  perhaps  been  hon- 
ored more  in  breach  than  in  observance,  but  the  principle  has 
been  firmly  established.  Enormous  progress  has  been  made 
because  of  the  enforcement  of  that  standard  of  measurement 
in  government  employment,  and  in  the  reflex  it  has  had  out- 
side in  establishing  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  normal  working 
day  in  modern  monotonous  industry. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  women  and  children  are 
to  work  are  the  best  test  of  national  effectiveness.  After  the 
Supreme  Court  had  nullified  the  child  labor  law,  the  govern- 
ment said:  We  as  a  contractor  will  impose  upon  ourselves 
the  standard  of  the  child  labor  law  which  the  government 
as  a  self-respecting  employer  must  enforce.  That  great  lever 
of  exploitation  of  children  has  gone,  and  nothing  will  help  it 
except  the  insistence  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  country, 
to  see  the  new  child  labor  bill  passed  into  law,  for  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  on  that  matter  will  pass  even  the  meticu- 
lous scrutiny  of  the  nine  gentlemen  in  Washington. 

The  government  made  it  its  business  to  ascertain  what  the 
conditions  are  under  which  women  should  be  employed.  This 
was  done  not  by  heated  argument,  but  by  scientific  investi- 
gation. We  must  resort  here  to  scientific  investigation,  as  we 
in  this  field  and  others  deal  only  to  a  limited  degree  with  quan- 
titative and  almost  entirely  with  qualitative  measurements. 
And  just  as  in  many  other  fields  we  must  depend  on  the  con- 
clusions of  the  expert,  rather  than  the  measurement  of  line 
and  weight,  so  is  it  necessary  to  insist  that  all  the  facts  that 
social  science  can  give  us  should  be  employed  in  determining 
the  value  of  woman's  labor  under  one  set  of  conditions  as 
compared  with  other  sets  of  conditions. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  admired  will  be  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  Great  Britain  in  determining 
just  what  the  human  frame  could  stand ;  and  the  facts  they 
have  set  forth.  The  test  was  conducted  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period,  so  as  to  appeal  from  judgment  by  speculation  to  judg- 
ment by  experience.  And  that  is  a  very  important  standard 
which  our  own  government  sought  to  lay  down  in  the  course 
of  the  war. 

As  to  all  these  things,  I  am  anxious  not  to  give  an  unfair 
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estimate  of  accomplishment.  If  the  impetus  given  by  the  war 
to  our  interest  in  these  things  had  gone  on  for  another  year, 
we  should  have  secured  much  greater  advancement.  Take 
women's  employment:  the  pressure  to  induce  women  to  enter 
industry  on  a  large  scale  had  only  begun;  so  there  is  only  a 
meager  body  of  facts  of  experience  at  hand  on  that  subject 
as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  enough  has 
been  done  to  give  the  clue  for  the  future;  that,  at  least,  is 
certainly  true  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry  to  be  pursued  in  de- 
termining the  standard  conditions  for  the  employment  of 
women  in  industry. 

But  the  attitude  in  which  we  approach  industrial  matters 
is  a  more  important  contribution  than  these  specific  things; 
and  that  involves  the  question  of  organization,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  relationship  between  the  body  of  workers  and  the  man- 
agement. I  think  the  very  pitiable  condition  of  American 
industry  today,  and  the  real  criticism  that  has  been  uttered 
against  the  American  labor  leaders  and  the  labor  movement 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  for  thirty  years  the  energies  of  Ameri- 
can labor  have  been  absorbed  in  a  continual  fight  to  establish  a 
principle  that  should  be  an  accepted  commonplace,  namely,  the 
legitimacy  of  labor  organization.  The  unions  still  must  fight 
for  their  life  instead  of  being  a  recognized  social  instrument, 
tested  by  their  contribution  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Not 
until  they  are  generously  and  frankly,  and  obviously,  recog- 
nized as  having  a  rightful  place  in  our  national  life  will  the 
leaders  have  time  and  energy  to  give  to  the  social  problems 
with  which  organized  labor  should  concern  itself. 

President  Taft  said  the  other  day  that  the  time  has  come 
to  recognize  labor  organization  as  an  essential  and  beneficial 
institution.  If  that  recognition  could  be  made  by  the  leaders 
throughout  the  country,  if  the  fighting  spirit  imposed  by  capi- 
tal upon  labor  were  withdrawn,  then  we  could  proceed  to  the 
question  which  this  conference  raises,  namely :  How  shall  we 
release  the  energies  of  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are 
workers,  so  that  our  civilization  shall  not  only  remove  the 
sores  and  blots  which  infest  it,  but  shall  be  something  fit  and 
adequate  and  proper  for  democracy. 

During  the  war  the  government  had  to  deal  with  labor 
organizations,  with  representatives  of  the  workers — no  other 
relationship  would  have  been  possible.  It  appointed  men  to 
deal  with  the  labor  representatives  and  sustained  the  principle 
that  men  must  be  allowed  to  choose  the  men  who  represent 
them,  and  that  other  men  cannot  know  their  interests  better 
than  people  associated  with  them.  The  standard  of  collective 
dealing  received  a  great  forward  momentum  during  the  war. 
The  war  has  come  to  an  end,  and  with  its  end  these  standards 
which  the  government  has  adopted  and  enforced,  or  at  all 
events  recommended  in  practice,  to  a  large  extent  will  lose 
the  impetus  which  the  government  can  give  them. 

The  term  "conservation"  of  standards,  if  it  is  meant  in  a 
static  sense,  is  altogether  wrong;  we  have  vigorously  to  assert 
the  dynamic  of  those  standards,  that  the  thing  is  a  process 
and  not  a  conclusion;  or  else  there  will  be  a  reversion  to  the 
old  days  which  preceded  the  war.  And  for  this  reason  the 
government  insofar  as  it  will  remain  an  employer  on  a  small 
basis,  will  have  the  continued  duty  of  being  the  pioneer  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  such  relations.  The 
employing  departments  of  the  government  will  do  for  industry 
what  the  experiment  stations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  doing  for  agriculture.  It  should  be  a  better  clearing 
house  of  knowledge  and  information  as  to  the  experiments  of 
the  world,  available  to  states,  industries,  plants  and  for  the 
use  of  students;  it  will  furnish  instruments  of  arbitration 
where  there  is  difficulty. 

But  our  traditions  of  laissez  faire  are  tremendous,  and  the 


direct  participation  of  the  government  is  likely  to  be  a  meager 
one  in  the  next  few  years.  The  dominant  hope,  to  one  who 
has  watched  as  closely  as  he  could,  is  not  in  government,  but 
in  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  that  must  assert  itself  in 
industry;  for  here  is  the  fundamental  evil  in  our  social  life 
which  needs  correction.  The  fundamental  recognition  which 
must  be  made  is  that  all  the  ills  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
throughout  the  country,  bad  housing,  lack  of  protection  for 
child  life,  and  all  the  other  things  which  go  to  make  the  con- 
ditions which  social  workers  know  of,  are  in  the  largest  meas- 
ure due  to  faulty  organization  of  industry. 

A  distinguished  Rumanian  doctor  recently  here  representing 
his  government,  when  asked  how  he  came  into  politics,  said: 
"I  came  into  politics  by  way  of  science."  He  said,  "I  was  in 
a  small  place,  covering  about  forty  thousand  persons  in  the 
district,  and  in  trying  to  aid  them  I  was  tinkering  here  and 
there,  and  finally  I  found  the  thing  for  me  to  tackle  was  the 
land  system  of  Rumania."  The  thing  for  us  to  tackle  is  the 
industrial  system  of  the  United  States,  along  approved  lines  of 
Anglo-Saxon  development,  and  I  think  the  key  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  of  Australia.  In  reviewing  the  role 
played  by  his  industrial  court,  he  said  the  result  of  that  experi- 
ment was  "  a  new  province  of  law  and  order." 

What  American  business  needs  is  a  substitution  of  law  and 
order  for  the  present  status  between  anarchy  and  violence, 
by  which  it  is  governed.  Industry  is  a  large  part  of  the  life 
of  most  of  our  people.  Not  until  we  realize  that  a  copper 
camp  is  a  community,  and  that  a  factory  makes  the  same  de- 
mand upon  its  people  as  a  civil  government  or  institution,  and 
not  until  we  constitutionalize  industry  shall  we  solve  the  labor 
problem.  Not  until  American  industry  realizes  that  the  prob- 
lems are  too  vast  and  too  intricate  to  be  dealt  with  only  by 
looking  at  one  side,  not  until  the  management  realizes  that  the 
labor  movement  is  essentially  not  a  belly  movement,  but  a 
movement  for  the  assertion  of  personality,  and  the  workman 
recognizes  that  industry  is  a  complicated  organism,  shall  we 
see  the  light.  That  will  not  come  until  in  industry  we  intro- 
duce those  principles  of  representative  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  have  had  a  trial  in  England  and  America  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years. 

This  may  seem  vague  general  language,  but  it  is  the  most 
important  and  practical  solution  of  the  problems  which  face 
those  who  form  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land today.  England  is  facing  them.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
take  her  institutions  and  fit  them  bodily  to  our  own,  but 
the  various  recommendations  of  the  so-called  Whitley  report, 
and  in  Australia,  in  the  body  of  opinions  in  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins'  court,  are  the  same  forces  which  are  at  work  in  <his 
country.  If  they  are  repressed  too  ignorantly  and  coercively 
we  get  Everett  and  Arizona,  the  labor  conditions  we  have 
had  in  the  West,  at  the  mining  camps,  and  the  various  move- 
ments which  we  have  had,  such  as  the  I.  W.  W.  movement. 
If  they  are  more  temperately  repressed  we  get  the  horrors  of 
the  strikes  which  intermittently  ravage  this  country.  Not  un- 
til workers  and  managers,  by  consultation  and  understand- 
ing, acquire  reciprocal  tolerance  and  discipline,  and  deal 
with  the  problems  which  concern  both,  with  all  of  the  inse- 
curities of  management,  in  industry,  as  well  as  of  labor, 
riot  until  those  principles  which  we  have  proved  and  tested 
and  established  in  our  political  life  are  transferred  with  the 
necessary  adaptation  to  our  industrial  life,  can  we  really  deal 
with  any  permanence  with  the  questions  which  the  war  has 
left  as  legacies  to  social  agencies  and  the  country  at  large. 

One  notices  in  England  a  greater  readiness  to  yield  up 
prejudices — or  if  they  are  your  own  opinions  you  may  call" 
them    "principles."     And    the    reason    is    that  time  and    the 
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great  sacrifices  of  war  have  loosened  the  tenacity  of  habit. 
In  this  country  I  see  war  has  released  a  generosity  and 
an  understanding  of  what  happiness  in  life  may  be  if  busi- 
ness is  governed  by  sound  principles.  There  is  still  enough 
buoyancy  and  eagerness  for  us  to  realize  and  solve  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  if  the  lesson  is  brought  home  quickly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extremists  of  both  sides  were  consider- 
ably curbed  during  the  war,  and  now  that  the  war  has  ended 
they  are  "feeling  their  oats." 

The  outburst  in  connection  with  the  Amalgamated  cloth- 
ing strike  shows  what  may  be  expected  if  things  are  allowed 


to  run  riot.  I  think  it  rests  with  the  social  workers  in  their 
respective  centers  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the  realization 
that  the  world  is  re-valuing  things,  and  that  these  things  must 
be  dealt  with  by  industry  itself,  that  is,  by  the  workers  and 
the  management,  with  the  government  acting  as  a  potentially 
wise  moderator,  and  to  secure  the  humility  which  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding.  And  if  those  engaged  in  social  work 
will  tie  up  the  central  lines  of  the  maladjustments  and  difficul- 
ties, then  we  shall  get — not  something  only  mechanically  work- 
able, but  something  newer  and  greater,  a  greater  fulness  of 
life  for  a  larger  body  of  people. 


The  Contribution  of  the  Red  Cross 

Home  Service  to  Organized 

Social  Effort:  Its  Future 

By  W.  Frank  Persons1 

DIRECTOR    GENERAL,    DEPARTMENT    OF    CIVILIAN    RELIEF,    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 


WHEN,  about  fifteen  months  ago,  the  Red  Cross 
told  the  American  people  that  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  Red  Cross  to  do  so,  the  health 
of  the  American  people  should  be  cared  for, 
and  acting  for  the  American  people  it  would  be  responsible 
that  there  should  be  no  occasion  because  of  the  home  life  of 
the  soldiers  for  a  lack  of  morale  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers, 
no  sufferings  in  the  homes  of  the  soldiers  while  they  were 
absent,  and  no  reason  why  their  homes  should  not  be  fit  places 
for  them  to  return  to,  the  Red  Cross  organization  undertook  a 
big  job.  If  I  say  something  about  the  Home  Service  which 
seems  self-appreciative,  I  want  you  to  believe  I  am  talking 
very  conservatively  and  that  I  state  much  less  than  the  facts. 

We  had  before  us  at  the  time  of  organization  the  precedent 
and  the  record  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  then  nearly 
two  years  of  age,  with  an  established  procedure,  a  wide  range 
of  work  and  a  settled  experience.  Two  elementary  factors 
in  that  work  were  these:  first,  that  the-re  should  be  a  central 
collection  of  funds,  with  administration  of  the  funds  from 
that  central  point ;  and,  second,  a  stated  allowance  to  soldiers 
in  need  of  help,  without  regard  to  their  need  of  help  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  size  of  the  family.  It  was  to  have  a  fund 
given  democratically,  administered  impartially  and  of  ade- 
quate size  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  these  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Red  Cross,  with  that  record  before  it,  chose  the  oppo- 
site procedure,  and  said :  We  shall  have  no  central  collec- 
tion of  funds,  and  no  central  administration  of  funds,  and  no 
stated  allowance  to  give  to  the  soldiers'  families.  We  shall 
depend  upon  the  initiative,  upon  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
upon  the  spirit  of  service,  upon  the  financial  resources  of  each 
community  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  families  of  soldiers 
in  that  community.  We  believe  we  shall  have  money  enough, 
more  service  and  more  initiative  and  more  generous  outpour- 
ing of  the  generous  spirit  of  the  American  people,  by  this 
method  than  we  could  have  by  the  other  process. 

We  embarked  upon  that  scheme.  I  have  been  traveling 
in  the  West  recently.     I  was  in  Seattle,  Wash.     The  chair- 

'From  stenographer's  notes. 


man  there  has  been  in  close  conference  with  the  Canadian 
officers.  The  district  at  Vancouver  is  identical  in  population 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seattle  Red  Cross  chapter.  On 
the  first  of  October,  1917,  there  were  2,200  soldiers'  families 
under  the  care  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  at  Vancouver, 
and  on  the  same  day  35  soldiers'  families  in  Seattle.  During 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1918,  there  were  in 
Vancouver  3,800  different  families  that  were  cared  for;  and 
in  the  same  months  in  Seattle  6,000  different  families  were 
cared  for.  There  was  a  steady  progression  of  the  number  of 
families  cared  for  in  Seattle  from  35  to  1,600,  the  last  of  the 
twelve  months.  In  Vancouver  there  was  a  curve,  with  the 
highest  number  of  families  in  the  center,  and  the  range  was 
from  2,200  to  2,800. 

In  Vancouver  there  was  no  trained,  experienced  service. 
It  was  a  matter  of  administering  a  fund  of  money  for  the 
families  of  soldiers  who  gave  evidence  of  being  in  need. 

Now,  incidentally,  $35,000  was  spent  in  the  twelve  months 
in  Seattle,  and  $957,000  actual  cash  spent  in  Vancouver. 

You  social  workers  know  what  it  means  to  put  nearly  one 
million  dollars  into  the  hands  of  families  in  Vancouver,  with- 
out trained  service  with  it,  and  you  are  able  to  answer 
whether  in  Seattle  with  sixty  or  seventy  people  who  gave  their 
time  regularly,  the  families  were  better  equipped  for  life, 
better  ready  to  receive  their  soldiers  when  they  return,  whether 
those  in  Seattle  were  not  better  cared  for  than  the  3,800  fam- 
ilies in  Vancouver.  And  there  has  developed  in  Seattle  probably 
a  spirit  of  service  and  a  facility  for  service  greater  than  ex- 
isted before  there.  You  get  the  testimony  as  I  have  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  of  the  Home  Service  workers,  of 
the  business  men,  and  I  think  it  will  be  clearly  substantiated 
in  every  case  that  something  has  been  contributed  to  the 
community  and  through  its  purposeful  efforts  to  the  United 
States,  wherever  Home  Service  has  been  organized  and  en- 
acted. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  not  only  because  the  Red  Cross 
depended  upon  local  responsibility,  but  because  there  has  been 
an  effort  to  provide  a  program  which  was  purposely  suited 
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to  the  needs  of  the  case  and  which  related  to  definite  and  con- 
crete problems  obviously  present  in  the  community.  That 
program  met  that  concrete  situation,  and  it  was  attended  by 
supervision  and  accompanied  by  the  training  of  those  who 
must  take  responsibility  for  leadership  in  their  respective 
communities. 

Realizing  that  this  program  put  that  responsibility  on  the 
central  organization,  we  first  established  district  or  division 
offices.  Those  were  established  and  our  program  of  service 
was  commenced  before  the  home  organization  was  fixed.  That 
program  was  to  be  given  out  to  those  places  before  the  organi- 
zation was  undertaken. 

Now,  there  are  thirteen  of  these  division  offices,  with  five 
hundred  regular  workers  in  them  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  organization  and  supervision,  and  there  are  one 
hundred  workers  at  the  headquarters  in  Washington — a  staff 
of  six  hundred  people  chosen  with  such  skill  and  care  as  we 
had  at  our  command,  derived  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  social  workers  of  this  country,  and 
all  of  them  afire  with  enthusiasm,  zeal  and  confidence  in  the 
work  they  are  undertaking. 

There  are  nearly  four  thousand  Home  Service  sections  in 
chapter  headquarters  and  not  less  than  six  thousand  in 
branches;  i.e.  in  ten  thousand  communities  in  this  country 
there  is  some  group  dealing  with  concrete  problems,  working 
under  supervision,  guided  by  a  definite  program,  participating 
in  conferences  on  this  subject;  and  about  three  thousand  al- 
ready equipped  with  leaders  who  have  some  degree  of  train- 
ing for  this  particular  job.  About  one  thousand  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Home  Service  institutes.  These  institutes 
have  been  held  in  fifty  cities;  six  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 
held,  and  the  attendance  is  limited  to  twenty-five  in  each; 
and  whereas  in  the  beginning  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  com- 
plete enrollment  in  these  institutes,  the  time  has  come  when 
everything  is  oversubscribed  and  in  one  case  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  applied  for  the  privilege  of  entering,  but  only 
twenty- five  were  accepted. 

We  have  held  chapter  courses  on  Home  Service,  and  some 
of  them  very  good.  Not  less  than  five  thousand,  and  prob- 
ably as  many  as  seven  thousand  Home  Service  workers  have 
attended  those  sessions.  We  quickly  discovered  that  the  Home 
Service  institutes,  if  conducted  exactly  on  the  lines  of  instruc- 
tion work  in  the  cities,  did  not  meet  the  need  of  work  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  there  has  been  a  continual  adaptation  by 
which  the  student  from  the  rural  districts  is  inducted  into 
Home  Service  work  with  some  regard  to  the  problems  she  will 
meet  when  she  gets  back  to  her  home  district,  and  with  some 
thought  to  the  agencies  or  lack  of  agencies  she  will  have  in 
her  work.  We  are  about  to  establish  three  of  these  rural 
institutes,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Kentucky. 

The  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  to  have  a  program 
gradually  extending  as  new  problems  arise,  adapted  to  meet 
a  concrete  situation,  supervision  of  this  work  with  careful 
attention  to  organization  and  personnel,  training  those  who 
must  take  the  leadership,  and  in  some  measure  adapting  them 
for  their  responsibilities  and  leaving  with  the  community  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  that  it  must  work. 

The  chapter  must  regard  its  funds  as  mortgaged,  first  of 
all,  for  Home  Service,  and  if  all  the  money  is  needed  for 
Home  Service,  it  must  be  freely  spent  not  only  for  relief,  but 
for  service  and  training  of  those  needed  for  that  service. 

We  have  found,  as  you  all  know,  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable interest  of  men  in  Home  Service.  Business  men. 
lawyers  and  professional  men  of  all  kinds  show  a  remarkable 
interest  in  it.  In  the  West  it  is  rare  that  you  find  a  woman  as 
chairman  of  a  Home  Service  section  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  find  four 


or  five  prominent  business  men  of  a  town  members  of  a 
Home  Service  section,  and  attending  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference. That  is  due  to  two  or  three  very  obvious  things: 
First,  this  is  regarded  as  a  community  responsibility  which 
they,  as  leaders,  must  see  through ;  second,  an  important  part 
of  Home  Service  is  giving  information  concerning  the  war 
risk  insurance  law  and  the  civil  relief  act,  and  how  to  address 
mail  to  soldiers.  Another  reason  is  that  business  men  are  in- 
terested in  this  problem  of  demobilization,  and  of  the  after- 
care of  returning  crippled  men. 

The  Red  Cross  has  put  out  a  printed  pamphlet  on  both  of 
these  lines,  and  there  is  no  home  service  section  which  is 
not  fully  equipped  with  literature  in  relation  to  the  war  risk 
insurance  and  the  civil  relief  act,  so  there  is  now  in  ten 
thousand  places  in  this  country  a  legal  aid  society  for  soldiers' 
families,  manned  by  those  best  adapted  in  that  town  to  render 
that  service.  The  Red  Cross  has  put  out  its  program  on  the 
after-care  of  the  crippled  man.  That  has  drawn  men  into  the 
service,  as  it  is  a  man's  job. 

Now,  the  Red  Cross  is  approaching  the  most  difficult  period 
of  its  work.  Heretofore  we  have  had  two  factors  which 
made  this  possible:  First,  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
to  serve  patriotically  in  this  war  (the  name  "Home  Service" 
has  been  an  incidental  advantage)  ;  second,  the  problems  have 
not  been  particularly  difficult  because  thus  far  we  have  been 
dealing  with  man-less  families.  The  things  done  to  the  fam- 
ily have  contributed  to  the  morale  of  the  man's  family  while  he 
is  absent;  whereas  when  the  man  is  home,  what  you  do  for 
the  family  may  not  contribute  to  the  man's  morale.  Second- 
ly, these  families  represent  those  of  men  largely  independent 
heretofore;  that  is,  families  which  have  not  lost  some  of  their 
respect,  self-reliance,  friendships  and  helpful  associations. 

The  more  difficult  time  comes  when  the  men  returning 
take  their  places  in  the  family  circles,  and  the  need  for  aid 
still  exists.  The  Red  Cross  intends  to  extend  the  number 
of  sessions  and  the  number  of  graduates  and  to  provide 
twice  as  many  leaders  out  of  the  institutes  as  in  the  twelve 
months  just  closed,  to  increase  the  number  of  committees 
so  as  to  practically  double  its  supervisors  of  work  over  the 
sections,  and  to  continue  to  supply  to  the  Home  Service  sec- 
tions the  principal  instructions  concerning  their  concrete  prob- 
lems which  they  may  need. 

The  next  thing  we  shall  publish  is  the  manual  of  Home 
Service  for  town  and  country  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
one  intended  for  the  rural  district.  It  is  not  a  medical 
treatise,  nor  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nurse  or 
the  doctor,  but  a  manual  of  social  case-work  for  social  workers 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  health  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  fam- 
ilies. It  is  noted  that  80  per  cent  of  the  homes  visited  by 
them  present  medical  and  health  problems. 

Now  that  men  are  coming  back  diseased  and  disabled,  and 
now  that  we  have  the  organization  completed,  the  time  has 
come  to  deal  with  this  intensive  instruction.  This  will  be 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  to  use  health  resources. 
It  means  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  people  in 
this  country  who  will  have  that  book  and  who  are  dealing 
with  the  practical  necessity  of  helping  families  that  are  sick, 
will  read  what  should  be  done  with  tubercular  persons — 
when  to  use  the  sanatorium,  when  to  use  the  clinic  and  when 
to  use  the  nurse;  and  we  make  them  relate  specifically  to  the 
conditions  in  families  of  returned  soldiers,  and  where  the 
soldiers  are  still  absent  also.  The  purpose  is  that  within  one 
yerr  there  shall  be  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  more  people 
in  this  country  who  understand  what  preventive  medicine  is 
and  what  a  community  may  do  to  deal  with  the  health  prob- 
lems that  belong  to  that  community. 
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There  are  about  four  thousand  of  these  Home  Service  sec- 
tions, many  of  which  have  many  branches  under  their  super- 
vision. About  three  thousand  of  these  are  in  communities 
where  social  service  is  not  organized,  and  one  thousand  in  com- 
munities where  it  is  organized.  In  the  one  thousand  com- 
munities in  which  social  work  is  organized,  a  vast  number  of 
volunteers  have  joined  and  they  should  be  a  vast  social  work- 
ing unit. 

There  are  two  thousand  communities  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  5,000  upwards,  in  which  Home  Service  is  the  only 
social  work  in  existence.  Then  there  are  thousands  of  smaller 
communities  where  the  field  is  quite  virgin. 

That  brings  us  to  the  future  of  Home  Service.  No  answer 
has  been  made  as  to  the  future  of  Home  Service.  That  is 
due  to  three  or  four  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  are  two 
years  of  work  yet  ahead  of  the  Home  Service  section  in  any 
community,  as  far  as  the  work  of  soldiers'  families  is  con- 
cerned— the  period  of  demobilization  and  the  period  of  after- 
care. The  brief  period  of  readjustment  for  the  men  not 
crippled  or  disabled  by  disease,  also  claims  some  attention. 

In  the  second  place  no  program  should  be  formulated,  it  is 
perfectly   obvious,   until   we   have   a   clear  expression   of   the 


views  of  these  communities  as  now  organized,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  social  work  they  are  now  doing.  If  it  is 
proper  to  rely  upon  their  advice  now  and  ask  them  how 
we  shall  undertake  Home  Service,  it  is  certainly  consistent, 
logical  and  desirable  that  these  communities  should  express 
themselves  as  to  the  desirability  of  our  going  on  with  this 
work  for  the  community  after  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  have  been  taken  care  of. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  voice  of  the  Home  Service  workers 
should  demand  that  we  do  go  on,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  a  conference  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  social 
workers  of  the  country  as  to  the  program.  We  did  not  be- 
gin Home  Service  without  consulting  with  the  trained  social 
workers  of  this  country.  We  have  not  carried  on  Home 
Service,  and  could  not  have  carried  it  on  ten  days  without 
the  very  cordial,  persistent,  generous  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  social  workers  of  this  country.  And  nothing  could  be 
made  out  of  this  spirit,  and  out  of  this  experience  and  out  of 
this  organization  of  the  citizens  of  America  now  under  the 
banner  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  which  is  not  under- 
taken with  the  cooperation  and  approval  and  participation  of 
all  those  represented  here  today. 


Permanent  Values  in  War  Camp 
Community  Service 

By  Charles  F.  Wetter 

REPRESENTATIVE,   WAR    DEPARTMENT    COMMISSION    ON    TRAINING    CAMP   ACTIVITIES;    ASSOCIATE 
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CONSIDER  Xville,  a  composite  American  commu- 
nity through  which  I  present  experiences  in  several 
cities.  To  determine  what  permanent  values 
should  result  from  War  Camp  Community  Service 
we  must  ask  what  values  have  been  added  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  communities — including  six  hundred  cities 
and  towns — organized  for  W.  C.  C.  S. 

Powers  that  prey  were  first  to  prepare  in  Xville,  in  April. 
1917,  for  the  promised  training  camp  nearby.  Saloons  and 
brothels  increased  their  facilities.  Leading  citizens  expressed 
the  historic  attitude  characteristic  of  many  communities  when 
they  said  to  a  representative  of  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice: "There  are  many  illegitimate  children  and  diseased 
women  in  this  city  because  of  the  army  camp  we  had  here  a 
few  years  ago.  So  we  know  what  the  soldier  is,  and  there's 
no  use  of  your  talking  to  us  about  fellowship  between  soldiers 
and  the  best  people  of  Xville." 

To  which  our  man  replied :  "What  of  the  illegitimate 
children  and  diseased  women  suffering  now  in  other  cities 
because  of  what  your  city  did  to  those  soldiers?  Is  it  not 
time  for  Xville  to  be  interpreted  to  her  guests  by  her  best 
instead  of  her  worst  citizens?" 

This  new  conception  swept  the  country.  In  312  com- 
munities it  has  been  worked  out  in  practical  details  under  the 
leadership  of  a  community  organizer,  a  social  worker  em- 
ployed, trained,  directed  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  Usually  there  is  a 
clubhouse,  or  several  clubhouses,  where  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  enjoy  the  best  facilities  and  fellowships  that  Xville 
can  provide.     The  best  girls,  women  and  men  of  the  commu- 


nity mingle  with  their  uniformed  guests  in  dances,  socials, 
dinners,  auto  rides  and  private  homes. 

Saloons  and  brothels  have  been  repressed — by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Department  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Better  still, 
Xville  has  set  forward  her  best  people  with  her  best  resources 
to  welcome  the  strangers  within  her  gates. 

Budgets  ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  each  war  camp  city  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  national  budget  committee  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  September,  1919.  A  paid  staff  of  from  one  worker 
to  twoscore  workers  in  each  community  is  supplemented  by  an 
army  of  volunteers. 

Personal  associations  before  the  war  were  based  upon  dis- 
tinctions as  to  wealth,  power,  culture.  The  big  business  man 
of  Xville  said  to  a  W.  C.  C.  S.  representative:  "You  are 
foolish  to  talk  of  my  taking  any  fellow  into  my  home  just  be- 
cause he  is  in  uniform.  I  don't  want  my  daughters  brought 
in  touch  with  the  riffraff  of  the  streets.  These  soldiers  are 
mainly  such  men  as  I  have  employed  as  clerks  and  laborers. 
Even  if  I  wanted  them  in  my  home  they  would  not  want  to 
come.  We  have  nothing  in  common.  They  prefer  to  live 
on  a  lower  plane." 

Finally  we  did  send  to  Sunday  dinner  in  this  man's  house 
an  ordinary  soldier  who  had  served  six  years  in  the  regular 
army.  Instead  of  the  old  feeling  of  superiority,  the  host 
found  himself  becoming  apologetic — explaining  that  age  pre- 
vented him  from  donning  the  honored  uniform.  The  sol- 
dier, instead  of  showing  any  sense  of  inferiority  or  embarrass- 
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ment,  became  the  center  of  a  new  and  vivid  interest — in 
training  camp  methods,  in  the  soldiers'  views  of  the  great 
war  and  in  the  home  and  group  origins  which  this  new  kind 
of  visitor  represented. 

Their  new  outreach  toward  democracy  was  vivified  in  a 
warmly  human  way  when  the  host  noticed  that  the  bronzed 
and  manly  soldier  was  trying  to  conceal  occasional  teardrops 
trickling  down  his  cheeks.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  But  this  is  the  first  time  in  six 
years  that  I  have  been  in  any  home  at  all.  And  those  pota- 
toes happen  to  be  exactly  like  my  mother  used  to  make  them." 

Wholesome  Fellowship  with  Women 
One  of  the  great  values  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
has  been  that  occasions  have  been  afforded  through  which 
Americans  have  discovered  each  other,  have  learned  that  class 
distinctions  are  unimportant,  that  fellowship  with  different 
kinds  of  people  is  essential  to  democracy. 

In  the  relations  of  boys  and  men  with  girls  and  women 
there  have  been  remarkable  developments  through  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  Speaking  frankly,  and  in  the  low  terms 
of  venereal  disease,  on  September  28,  1917,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  men  newly  gathered  into  army  camps  throughout  the 
country,  thirty-eight  had  venereal  disease.  That  indicates 
civilian  standards.  Army  achievements — through  medical  and 
sanitary  service  and  prophylaxis  and  through  the  seven  united 
war  work  agencies — have  resulted  in  such  reports  as  that  from 
Camp  Funston,  where  the  total  number  of  new  cases  of 
venereal  disease  in  four  months  among  forty  thousand  men 
was  only  seventeen. 

Community  influences  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  determi- 
nants in  this  matter  of  sex  and  venereal  disease.  Is  anything 
wiser  and  nobler  than  the  way  in  which  wholesome  women 
and  girls  have  offered  their  fellowship  as  a  substitute  for  con- 
taminating ministrations  by  their  commercialized  sisters? 

This  new  sex  attitude  is  expressed  well  by  Mrs.  Noble,  of 
the  Girls'  Department  of  War  Camp  Community  Service.  To 
her  all  Xville  girls  must  come  who  wish  to  attend  soldiers' 
dances.     To  these  girls  Mrs.  Noble  says  in  effect: 

American  girls  and  women  have  a  contribution  to  make  toward 
winning  the  war.  We  must  strengthen  the  soldiers.  We  must  guard 
them  against  women  who  would  destroy  their  fighting  power.  These 
young  men  cannot  marry  now.  They  are  going  overseas.  Houses 
of  prostitution  are  closed  to  them.  We  have  no  right  to  arouse 
in  these  men  impulses  which  they  cannot  express  without  weaken- 
ing the  army.  No  girl  has  a  right  to  make  the  sex  impression 
upon  one  of  these  soldiers  even  in  the  most  refined,  indirect,  un- 
conscious way — through  dress,  position  in  dancing,  slight  familiari- 
ties, suggestive  looks  or  innocent  flirtation. 

Instead,  we  must  make  these  young  men  know,  possibly  for  the 
first  time,  the  calm  strength  and  inspiration  which  a  good  woman's 
fellowship  can  give  a  man.  We  must  send  each  soldier  away 
from  the  dance — preferably  not  knowing  one  girl's  name  but  having 
enjoyed  the  comradeship  of  a  dozen  girls  and  having  found  them 
such  inspiring  friends  that  he  will  be  proud  to  risk  his  life  for 
such  American  womanhood. 

Resulting  from  this  new  teaching,  a  chance  clerk  in  a  de- 
partment store  asked  a  girl  if  the  shirtwaist  she  was  buying 
was  for  a  soldiers'  dance.  "Then  I'd  advise  you  to  buy  a 
linen  waist."  More  impressive  still  was  the  response  of  the 
Carnival  Queens,  a  local  organization  of  girls  whose  charm 
had  led  to  their  election  each  to  represent  her  industrial 
group  in  the  annual  carnival.  These  girls  asked  for  forty 
of  the  least  attractive  soldiers,  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  few- 
est social  opportunities.  To  these  fellows  the  girls  gave  an 
ideal  afternoon,  a  picnic  party  with  games  and  good  fellow- 
ship and  with  stories  from  several  soldiers  who  had  interesting 


experiences  to  relate.  There  were  no  individual  intimacies. 
Coming  back  together  in  the  street  cars,  one  of  the  "queens" 
said  to  Mrs.  Noble:  "A  good  many  folks  have  told  us  'you 
mustn't  do  this  or  that,'  but  you  are  the  first  who  ever  told  us 
why." 

In  the  general  field  of  girls'  and  women's  relationships  to 
the  community  life  of  boys  and  men,  Mary  Wood  Hinman 
is  the  best  interpreter,  I  think,  of  the  great  change  which  is 
coming  about  through  War  Camp  Community  Service.  To 
the  leading  women  of  a  community  Miss  Hinman  says  some- 
thing like  this:  "You  are  trained  and  practiced  as  masters 
of  hospitality.  But  each  of  you  has  understood  that  her 
responsibility  as  a  hostess  is  for  only  her  own  household  or 
her  immediate  social  circle.  Now  the  government  calls  you 
to  be  hostesses  for  a  community.  You  are  asked  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  social  organization  in  public  dances  and  even,  if 
opportunity  offers,  in  commercial  recreations  and  elsewhere. 
You  become  responsible  for  promoting  acceptable  social  rela- 
tionships for  all  young  people." 

This  new  community  consciousness  is  worked  out  in  practi- 
cal detail  through  meetings  of  all  the  women  responsible  for 
dances,  socials,  theater  parties,  picnic  excursions,  skating,  home 
dinners  and  other  forms  of  hospitality  to  the  men  in  uniform. 
A  new  social  technique  develops,  differing  widely  from  that 
of  the  so-called  social  worker,  designed  rather  for  the  amateur, 
for  the  average  woman  of  culture  and  resource  who  is  ac- 
cepting a  new  responsibility — as  "house  mother"  to  a  town. 
Thus  women  of  preeminent  social  talent  may  learn  to  hold 
themselves  measurably  responsible  for  the  bad  hospitalities 
of  their  community  and  clearly  responsible  for  organizing  so- 
cial contacts  for  all  young  men  and  women  as  they  have 
previously  organized  them  for  their  own  sons  and  daughters. 

Churches,  fraternal  orders,  women's  clubs,  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
public  schools,  playgrounds  and  recreation  systems,  parks,  so- 
cial settlements  and  many  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments have  been  drawn  into  social  service  to  the  men  in 
uniform.  What  fundamental  values  are  involved  may  be  un- 
derstood by  considering  the  churches  of  one  industrial  city 
which  have  had  such  slight  relationship  to  community  life  that 
the  sudden  increase  of  the  city's  population  from  forty  to 
eighty  thousand  by  the  advent  of  forty  thousand  war  workers 
has  not  changed  at  all  either  the  attendance  upon  the  churches 
or  their  activities  and  ideals.  This  is  an  extreme  instance 
of  desocialization  but  nearly  all  the  institutions  and  organi- 
zations of  the  average  city  have  wanted  such  closer  gearing 
up  to  community  needs  as  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 
measurably  brought  about  in  some  600  communities. 

New  Power  from  Ample  Resources 
Timidity  and  weakness  in  community  undertakings  have 
been  superseded  by  a  new  great  sense  of  power.  The  budget 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  had 
reached  the  really  impressive  total  of  $150,000  annually.  In 
July  or  August,  1917,  Joseph  Lee,  our  president,  said:  "We 
must  raise  as  much  as  $400,000  for  War  Camp  Community 
Service  this  year  and  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  done."  Two 
months  later  we  were  campaigning  for  $3,750,000  for  our 
first  year's  expenses.  For  the  second  year  $15,000,000  has 
recently  been  secured  through  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign for  the  unheard-of  sum  of  $170,500,000. 

This  response  in  dollars  has  been  paralleled  by  responses  in 
personnel.  For  how  many  toilsome  years  has  community 
service  been  the  work  mainly  of  the  less  important  men  and 
women — which  entitles  them  all  the  more  to  America's  appre- 
ciation.    But  how  timidly,  with  what  pathetic  gratitude  "for 
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small  favors  thankfully  received,"  have  we  lingered  humbly 
around  the  tables  of  the  great  to  catch  their  falling  crumbs. 

Now  an  ordinary  social  worker  camouflaged  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  government  visits  a  city,  sum- 
mons several  of  the  great  ones  of  the  community  to  meet 
him  and  finally  nominates  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  fore- 
most men  and  women  to  Joseph  Lee,  who  sends  them  letters 
of  appointment  from  Washington.  They  accept  the  honor 
gratefully  and  work  for  War  Camp  Community  Service  with 
such  efficient  power  as  money  could  not  buy. 

Equally  essential  have  been  the  employed  group  of  426  social 
workers  drawn  by  war-time  needs  from  schools,  churches,  so- 
cial agencies  and  other  occupations.  Not  one  of  these  has 
"made  anything  out  of  the  war" — has  received  larger  com- 
pensation than  formerly.  Many  have  made  financial  sacri- 
fices in  addition  to  the  painful  loss  of  home  life.  And 
they  have  worked,  dared,  endured — joyously — like  supermen 
and  superwomen. 

At  the  climax  of  social  values  developed  by  War  Camp 
Community  Service  I  put  its  emphasis  upon  community  or- 
ganization as  distinguished  from  institutionalism.  All  along 
the  highway  of  advancing  social  service,  like  monuments  bor- 
dering the  Appian  Way  near  Rome,  are  dead  or  half-dead 
institutions.  Man  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  divine  on- 
going of  life  that  a  serviceable  idea  is  no  sooner  recognized 
than  it  is  cabined  and  confined.  That  which  was  essentially 
movement  and  method  becomes  static,  an  end  in  itself,  oft- 
times  a  drag  against  further  progress. 

Octavia  Hill,  collecting  tenement  rentals  and  improving 
conditions  for  the  tenants,  is  formulated  into  a  society  which 
builds  a  few  model  apartments  and  stops  there,  content.  Jane 
Addams'  noble  neighborliness  is  crystallized  into  a  city  square 
full  of  impressive  structures  and  into  several  hundred  social 
settlements  throughout  the  world — all  good  but  deserving  to 
be  better.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  becomes  less  a  movement  than 
a  building  with  rather  narrow  functions.  Churches,  schools 
and  the  best  of  human  institutions  manifest  this  tendency  to 
social  arteriosclerosis  or  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

Not  Spoiled  by  Sudden  Wealth 

Against  social  gout,  against  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
to  which  sudden  wealth  might  easily  condemn  it,  War  Camp 
Community  Service  has  remained  flexible,  progressive,  modest, 
teachable.  This  is  due  to  many  faithful  servants,  but  chiefly 
to  one  modest,  simple,  deeply  religious  man  with  real  genius 
for  discovering  and  inspiring  worthy  colleagues,  a  resourceful 
enthusiast  who  keeps  ahead  of  his  best  co-workers  in  his  vision 
of  democracy  and  his  grasp  of  practicable  expedients.  How- 
ard S.  Braucher's  associates  in  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice aspire  to  be  as  faithful  as  he  to  the  theme  that  men  may 
save  their  lives  nobly  only  by  losing  them  in  service. 

One  instance  of  organization  or  social  method  as  distin- 
guished from  institutionalism  is  the  "community  singing"  or 
"liberty  sings"  emphasized  by  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice. Like  other  features,  community  singing  is  not  an  exclu- 
sive discovery,  not  a  monopoly  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  But  our  move- 
ment has  discovered  that  a  community  song  leader  and  or- 
ganizer is  the  best  single  means  for  stirring  and  coordinating 
community  forces  and  for  quickly  interpreting  community 
service  to  the  average  city  or  town. 

Suddenly  came  the  armistice  with  peace  in  welcome  pros- 
pect. How  now  shall  the  social  values  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  outlast  the  war? 

In  answering  that  question  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
community  service  has  not  contributed  to  war  as  to  some- 
thing which  ends  with  peace.     Instead  it  is  to  human  efficiency 


that  our  service  has  contributed — to  such  human  efficiency 
as  is  necessary  in  peace  quite  as  much  as  in  war. 

For  nine  months  longer,  until  September,  1919,  War  Camp 
Community  Service  is  assured  and  financed.  Throughout 
these  days  of  grace,  beginning  immediately,  I  believe  we  should 
all  work  to  convince  our  countrymen  that  all  the  essential 
features  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  should  continue  and  increase  in  the 
600  communities  now  affected  and  should  be  extended  to  all 
other  cities,  towns  and  rural  regions.  An  approach  toward 
normal  community  organization  is  already  under  way  in  three 
great  departments  of  War  Camp  Community  Service: 

First  came  the  Girls'  Department,  seeking  to  organize 
all  the  girls  of  each  community  in  a  non-sectarian  spirit,  with 
a  broad  program  of  varied  activities  designed  to  keep  the  girls 
abreast  of  the  soldiers  in  their  development  toward  higher 
social  standards. 

Next  is  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  with  special  community  service 
in  college  towns  occupied  by  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps. 

For  Industrial  Centers 

Latest  and  very  recently  there  came  to  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  through  its  new  Commission  on  Living 
Conditions  of  War  Workers  established  by  the  Labor  Poli- 
cies Board,  an  authoritative  call  to  develop  War  Workers' 
Community  Service  in  industrial  centers.  Such  cities  as 
Bethlehem  and  Chester,  Pa.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Rock  Is- 
land, 111.,  are  already  welcoming  this  new  industrial  commu- 
nity service,  not  only  because  of  war  workers  but  to  meet 
community  needs  which  have  long  been  evident. 

Xville,  suddenly,  was  lifted  out  of  its  provincialism.  That 
is  possibly  the  greatest  social  value  of  the  war.  Do  we  real- 
ize its  importance? 

In  more  than  a  hundred  American  communities  before  the 
war  I  found  such  extreme  localism,  such  blind  indifference 
to  the  needs  or  achievements  of  other  cities,  such  smug  com- 
placency, that  I  declared:  "There  is  no  America  in  the 
sense  of  a  common  consciousness,  a  national  spirit."  Then 
America  was  aroused  by  war  with  its  international  ideals — 
that  new  America  of  the  spirit  which,  except  in  great  crises, 
has  been  potential  only. 

To  help  preserve  that  awakened  spirit  we  must  never  vol- 
untarily go  back  toward  the  bad  old  days  of  states'  rights 
and  laissez  {aire,  individualism  and  competition.  War  Camp 
Community  Service  should  keep  on  permanently  as  Commu- 
nity Service.  The  United  States  government  should  continue 
to  authorize  and  promote  it.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  committees  should  continue  and  local  funds  col- 
lected and  assigned  as  part  of  a  national  undertaking.  In  my 
judgment  its  paid  executives  should  still  be  employed,  trained, 
directed  by  national  headquarters.  (I  speak,  of  course,  my 
personal  opinion,  not  the  determined  policies  of  the  asso- 
ciation.) 

Appropriate  features  of  community  service  should  be  taken 
over  progressively  by  national,  state,  county,  municipal,  park 
and  school  authorities,  by  industries  also,  and  by  other  agen- 
cies. But  community  service  should  carry  on — pioneering  in 
new  fields  and  helping  to  maintain  high  standards  and  effective 
public  opinion. 

"When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again,"  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  local  communities  will  differ  in  only  one 
respect  from  what  they  have  been  during  war.  There  will 
be  fewer  youths  away  from  their  home  towns.  Otherwise 
human  nature,  community  conditions,  "the  spirit  of  youth 
and  the  city  streets,"  will  call  for  community  service  as  ur- 
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gently  in  the  uninspired  days  of  peace  as  during  the  enthu- 
siasms of  war. 

In  only  one  way,  as  I  see  it,  can  this  persistent  need  be  met. 
What  is  it  that  has  made  possible  the  enhanced  idealism  of 
the  last  nineteen  months,  the  augmented  working  power  of 
organizations  and  individuals,  the  splendid  spirit  of  social  co- 
ordination and  unselfish  service?  "Interest"  is  the  one  word 
I  find  in  answer ;  a  new,  great,  commanding  interest  has 
stirred  us  all.  A  compelling  interest,  dipping  deeply  into  the 
subliminal  reservoirs  of  unused  power  in  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, has  lifted  us  above  our  common  selves. 

Shall  we  sink  back  again?  That  natural  reaction  can  be 
prevented,  I  believe,  by  maintaining  such  interest,  such  vision, 
enthusiasm,  consecration  as  upheld  us  in  the  war.  To  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  to  such  congenial  colleagues  of  his  as  Secre- 
taries Baker,  Daniels  and  Wilson  and  Chairman  Fosdick,  we 
must  continue  to  look  for  leadership.  Such  men  we  should 
support  openly  and  ardently,  defending  them  against  reac- 
tionaries, against  "safe  and  sound"  self-seekers,  against  the 
gray  wolves  who  already  are  snarling  at  their  heels. 

Faith  we  must  cherish,  a  determined  faith,  that  morale 
will  not  permanently  break  down ;  that  America  will  not  take, 


spiritually,  a  long,  lazy  vacation ;  that  the  social  needs  which 
are  obvious  to  us  will  be  recognized  generally;  that  Ameri- 
cans will  have  insight  and  brotherly  love  sufficient  to  recognize 
the  average  man  beneath  the  soldier's  uniform  and  to  dignify 
this  average  man  by  appreciation,  .by  expecting  of  him  in  in- 
dustry such  high,  unselfish  service  as  he  gladly  gave  for  the 
war. 

Social  workers,  surely,  will  not  dare  to  be  pessimistic  or  re- 
actionary. We  must  act  as  if  assured  that  Toryism  will  not 
overwhelm  the  government;  that  the  nation  will  assume  full 
responsibility  for  preventing  unemployment  and  for  sustain- 
ing the  essential  standards  of  living.  For  this  there  must 
continue  a  large  measure  of  governmental  control  of  indus- 
tries, and,  consequently,  of  the  community  service  through 
which  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  industrial  workers  shall  be 
developed  as  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  strengthened 
these  same  men  while  dressed  in  khaki.  As  in  the  great  past, 
so  in  the  greater  future,  all  men  and  women  must  be  sus- 
tained by  consciousness  that  each  is  working  not  for  his  little 
private  self  alone,  but  for  his  larger  and  enlarging  social  self, 
for  his  community,  for  the  international  democracy  of 
comrades. 


Community  Councils  as  a  Basis  for  an 
Effective  Recreational  Program 

By  Jessica  Peixotto1 

CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILI)  WELFARE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE 


IT  seemed  to  me  that  the  thing  that  we  were  gathered 
here  together  for  was  the  discussion  of  the  future  in  the 
light  of  the  immediate  past,  and  the  perhaps  remoter 
past ;  that  we  were  to  come  together  to  talk  about  what 
things  we,  who  had  been  interested  in  social  agencies  before 
the  war,  who  were  interested  in  social  work  after  the  war, 
who  have  taken  our  share  in  the  community  work  during 
the  war,  should  do.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
discussions  yesterday,  and  I  feel  that  something  needs  to  be 
said  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  not  so  much  special 
leadership  as  public  participation  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  when  we  look  toward  the  future;  that  the  thing  that 
this  war  has  shown  us  is  that  the  social  worker  is  of  use,  but 
that  the  social  worker  may  become  an  abuse.  That  sounds 
hard,  but  let  me  say  what  I  mean. 

Even  before  the  war,  it  had  seemed  to  me  for  some  time 
that  a  certain  occupational  snobbism  had  grown  up  in  social 
work,  that  unconsciously  we  who  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
those  in  distress,  had  come  to  feel  that  we  had  found  the 
great  secret  of  the  world ;  that  we,  perhaps,  better  than  any 
other  one  group,  could  stand  before  the  community  and  say, 
"We  have  the  written  word.  If  you  will  give  us  the  money 
we  will  turn  the  trick.     We  know  how,  and  you  don't."    .    . 

As  social  workers  we  specialize.  I  face  an  audience  this 
morning  utterly  different,  on  the  whole,  from  the  audience  that 
was  here  yesterday.  Why?  The  people  who  were  talking 
labor  yesterday  for  the  most  part  do  not  think  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  recreation  today.  Each  person  who  is  dis- 
cussing has  deliberately,  with  a  certain  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility   for   something    that    is    to    be    thoroughly    done, 

'From    stenographer's   notes. 


as  Dr.  Adler  said  so  wisely  yesterday,  built  his  little  hut 
about  his  own  particular  job  and  lived  in  it,  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  that  thing  is  done,  the  whole  thing  will  be 
done. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  the  cure  for  this  thing  is  the  com- 
munity council;  not,  friends,  community  council  for  the  com- 
munity, but  community  council  with  the  community:  calling 
in  the  community  and  telling  them  that  on  the  whole  we  be- 
lieve in  the  phrase  that  we  have  fought  for,  that  many  of  us 
have  died  for,  the  phrase  that  democracy  is  safe,  and  that  we 
want  to  keep  it  safe. 

What  does  democracy  mean?  Does  it  mean  leadership  by 
trained  specialists,  and  by  wealth  and  opulence  and  social 
distinction?  Does  it  mean  an  aristocracy,  whether  of  birth 
or  education,  or  wealth?  I  don't  believe  it.  Democracy 
means  that  the  68,  70,  75  per  cent  of  the  people  who  are  not 
considered  persons  with  pedigree  (although  they  have  had 
just  as  many  fathers  and  mothers  and  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers as  those  who  have  them  recorded),  persons  with 
wealth  (their  opulence  is  undoubtedly  non-existent,  and  we 
know  it  all  too  well),  persons  with  education  (they  have 
not  college  distinctions  of  one  kind  or  another),  that  these 
persons  who  are  not  considered  in  all  these  are  asking  for 
the  right  to  speak.  Moreover,  even  before  the  war,  they  have 
stood  up  and  unpleasantly  booed  and  pooh-poohed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  social  worker. 

As  I  have  seen  it,  there  has  been  in  social  work  for  some 
time  an  unpleasant  and  genuine  cleavage.  First  of  all,  social 
work  itself  was  a  protest.  It  arose  in  protest  of  conditions 
that  it  could  not  bear.  It  protested  two  things:  It  protested 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  the  community,  and  it  protested  a 
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wretched  system,  a  system  of  deterrent  charity,  which  was  be- 
ing carried  on  to  right  that  condition.  It  protested  public 
relief  systems  that  had  on  the  whole  disgraced  themselves  by 
a  prolonged  business  of  universal  provision  and  deterrent 
charity.  It  arose  to  protest  deterrent  charity,  and  unavoid- 
ably, because  it  carried  with  it  the  conscience  of  the  rich,  it 
also  introduced  self-help  and  deterrent  charity;  in  a  kinder 
way,  in  a  less  universalistic  way,  yet  deterrent.  In  other 
words,  it  went  to  the  poor  and  for  the  poor,  and  not  with  the 
poor. 

Rehabilitation  work  has  on  the  whole  made  good  in  that 
it  has  gone  clearly  to  its  own  goal;  that  is,  it  has  laid  down 
its  own  program  of  social  reform.  But  it  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  it  out,  in  that  its  contacts  were  personal,  ameliorative, 
paternal,  benevolent,  rather  than  democratic.  So  long  as 
one  works  for  the  individual  and  not  for  systematic  change 
one  is  bound  to  come  up  unavoidably  against  public  opinion. 

And  social  work,  precisely  as  public  relief  systems,  stands 
today,  on  the  whole,  discredited  still  in  the  general  public 
mind.  This  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  true.  You  simply  have 
to  attend  the  movies  if  you  are  a  movie  fan,  as  I  am.  If 
you  go  to  the  movies  you  see  the  type  of  pleasant  looking  lady 
and  gentleman  who  once  in  so  often,  perhaps  once  in  a  week, 
appear  on  the  public  screen  as  a  social  righteousness  club 
coming  in  to  attend  to  the  juvenile  delinquency  of  a  girl  and 
the  juvenile  delinquency  of  a  boy,  to  speak  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  tiresome  thing,  to  see  that  it  is  conserved  in 
the  community,  and  you  hear  the  audience  laugh  and  see 
their  shrugs. 

If  you  go  to  the  larger  theme  set  forth  in  such  things — I 
cannot  remember  the  name,  but  the  thing  that  went  the  coun- 
try round  and  was  a  genuine  satire  on  social  work  versus  the 
heart  and  the  Christian  spirit;  if  you  will  go  to  that — and 
you  probably  won't,  because  we  are  all  so  specialized  we  do 
not  see  the  things  that  satirize  us,  we  only  go  to  see  and  hear 
the  things  we  agree  with — you  will  find  that  there,  as  in  the 
street,  those  who  may  not  know  are  still  saying:  "We  will 
act  as  we  please,  we  will  do  as  we  please,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  take  the  theory  of  the  systematic  social  worker." 

Well,  what  does  this  all  mean?  It  means  that  we  must 
about  face,  that  we  have  won  our  cause.  We  have  stated  our 
theme  and  our  ideals  just  as  well  before  the  war  as  now. 
We  knew  that  poverty  and  ignorance  were  to  be  fought,  and 
we  knew  that  poverty  and  ignorance  were  both  of  them  rooted 
in  bad  living  conditions,  in  unfortunate  lack  of  income  that 
will  not  meet  the  necessary  daily  expenses  to  feed  life  and 
health  and  strength.  We  knew  all  this.  We  knew,  too,  that 
democracy  meant  public  cooperation,  but  we  did  not  try  to 
get  it;  we  only  tried  to  get  support  for  our  particular  group. 
At  least,  by  and  large,  that  seems  to  me  true.  Only  last 
night  someone  here  present  said  to  me  that  in  Connecticut, 
on  the  particular  work  that  I  have  been  with,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare work,  at  first  had  all  the  women  in  the  state  actively  at 
work ;  but  presently  they  got  two  paid  social  workers  to  do  the 
work,  and  then  the  women  thought  they  could  go  home — they 
didn't  have  to  do  any  more  work. 

That  illustrates  my  point  exactly.  The  moment  that  paid 
workers  come  in,  that  two  or  three  people  are  called  to  the 
helm,  the  community  goes  home  and  sits  down  precisely  as  it 
went  home  and  sat  down  after  the  Elizabethan  poor  law  and 
its  followers  were  changed  into  the  law  of  1834,  which  estab- 
lished the  guardians  of  the  poor ;  and  you  know  the  route  they 
went.  And  I  say  that  locally,  if  we  do  not  fully  understand 
this  new  thing,  we  risk  going  the  same  route  of  officialdom. 
The  only  way  out,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  community  council. 

I     am    arguing    for    no    particular     community    council 


system,  neither  for  Mr.  Phillips'  social  unit  nor  for 
Mr.  Collier's  community  council,  because  I  have  not  inti- 
mate enough  knowledge  to  speak  specifically  for  any  one  plan. 
I  am  arguing  only  for  community  participation,  the  fullest, 
the  best,  the  roundest  we  can  get  and  copy.  We  have  it. 
My  experience  of  this  last  year  has  been  one  of  knowing  that 
this  thing  can  and  should  be  done. 

I  went  last  January  to  a  desk  where  I  had  a  following, 
presumably,  of  not  twenty  people.  Mr.  Weller  called  them 
11,000,000  four  or  three  months  later,  that  is,  the  women 
who  had  rallied  to  the  call  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Defense,  the  women 
who  had  come  out  to  back  a  program  for  child  welfare. 

There  are  plenty  of  social  workers  who  think  that  child 
welfare  is  sob  stuff,  or  at  best,  a  better  baby  campaign;  but 
anyone  who  goes  into  the  better  baby  movement,  any  one 
who  tries  for  a  live  baby,  a  well  baby,  a  healthy  child,  is 
trying  for  healthy  citizenship  and  cannot  stop  before  he  has 
faced  every  one  of  the  social  problems  of  the  age.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  limit  to  the  child  welfare  program,  and  the  women 
who  have  backed  that  program  now  know  it,  after  nine 
months  of  participation  in  it.  Without  any  exaggeration 
these  are  the  figures:  48  state  chairmen,  over  11,000  unit 
chairmen  at  work  on  child  welfare  today,  more  or  less 
effectively;  5,000  at  least  of  these  definitely  doing  work, 
5,000  of  these  rallying  to  them  a  distinctive  group  of  women. 
I  have  addressed  them  all  over  the  South.  I  have  addressed 
them  in  the  Northeast  and  out  in  the  Southwest.  I  have 
been  to  California  and  seen  the  work  they  are  really  doing — 
not  talking  about,  but  doing. 

There  has  been  this  large  number  of  women  doing  it,  but 
they  have  been  women,  and  in  that  respect  that  movement  is 
a  failure.  There  is  no  greater  danger  ahead  of  us,  my 
friends,  in  social  work  than  sex  solidarity.  Social  work  and 
sex  solidarity  do  not  gibe.  Sex  solidarity  and  democracy  do 
not  gibe.  Sex  solidarity  and  age  solidarity  are  as  dangerous, 
if  not  more  dangerous,  than  occupational  solidarity,  bad  as 
that  is.  You  cannot  afford  to  hand  the  nation  over  for  its 
redemption  to  the  women  of  the  nation,  any  more  than  you 
can  hand  it  over  to  the  men  alone,  especially  if  you  leave  the 
other  sex  irresponsible  critics,  not  sobered  by  the  responsibility 
of  participation  in  public  affairs. 

The  women  of  the  country  have  taken  up  "child  welfare," 
and  therefore  the  men,  on  the  whole — except  the  specialists, 
the  pediatrists,  the  public  health  agents  who  have  thought  of 
it  as  a  public  health  program  only,  the  recreation  people — 
simply  have  not  yet  understood  that  child  welfare  is  a  catch 
phrase  which  means  at  bottom  public  welfare,  family  welfare, 
social  welfare,  The  only  advantage  of  the  term  is  that  it 
opens  the  ear  of  every  man  as  against  the  ear  of  some  specialist. 

It  has  been  perfectly  wonderful  to  see  the  mayors  of  the 
cities,  the  governors  of  the  states,  respond  readily  and  pay  for 
the  child  welfare  movement,  so  long  as  it  is  only  for  the  better 
baby.  A  week  ago  I  stood  on  a  platform  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  governor  of  the  state  introduced  me,  and  while  his 
speech  was  somewhat  classical  in  its  arrangement,  it  none 
the  less  showed  that  if  you  are  going  to  attack  classicism  at  its 
source,  you  might  just  as  well  begin  with  the  baby.  It  is  a 
very  good  point  of  attack,  for  the  baby  is  a  classically  under- 
stood matter,  and  better  babies  reach  right  down,  as  I  have 
said  before,  through  every  step  of  the  social  program.  Com- 
munity councils  which  gather  together  every  man,  which 
ask  every  man  to  participate,  are  therefore  the  genuine  way 
out.  We  who  think  and  hope  we  know  something  about  de- 
tail, we  who  know  that  social  reform  hinges,  as  has  been  said 
often  here,  upon  sunshine  and  fresh  air  in  the  houses  and  upon 
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houses  that  allow  some  hope  of  the  decencies  of  life  entering 
therein,  we  who  know  that  quiet,  happy  lives  to  mothers  are 
vital  to  healthy,  happy  childhood  and  citizenship  in  the  future, 
we  who  know  that  an  income  to  permit  this  thing  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  we  who  know  that  the  labor  process  adjusted 
to  the  standards  that  were  set  for  us  yesterday,  is  after  all 
back  of  the  chance  at  this  income,  we  who  know  this  far- 
reaching  thing,  know  also  that  if  you  hand  income  over  to 
persons  not  trained  by  participation  in  public  affairs,  not 
sobered  and  steadied  by  knowing  that  they  know  all  we  know, 
that  income  is  a  danger  almost  greater  than  poverty.  It  can 
be  spent  on  cheap  and  material  ends. 

Reaching  the  Man  in  the  Street 

I  Live  in  a  prosperous  part  of  the  world.  I  live  where 
emergent  poverty  is  the  characteristic  thing,  where  I  can  see 
only  too  readily  the  labor  movement  assimilating  and  getting 
its  share,  and  seeing  it  copy  merely  plutocratic  spending, 
merely  ostentatious  expenditure;  and  I  know  that  if  we  can- 
not carry  the  weight  of  social  responsibility,  the  doctrine  of 
purposeful  effort,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  plain  men  and 
women  in  the  street  we  shall  defeat  our  own  purposes,  we 
shall  have  gone  further  than  we  wish. 

All  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  thus  far  in  a  noble 
and  splendid  way  by  the  seven  services  that  have  been  closest 
to  the  camp  and  the  war,  has  had  one  defect:  We  cannot 
carry  it  over  into  the  future.  That  work  has  been  for  people 
and  not  by  people.  It  has  the  fine  elements  of  a  work  seeking 
the  distress  and  working  there  where  the  distress  is.  Social 
agencies  can  do  no  less  than  live  up  to  their  own  program, 
which  is  to  prevent  distress,  to  find  out  unwholesome  condi- 
tions that  surround  life  and  do  away  with  them,  and  behave 
like  the  thoughtful  and  watchful  parent  who  does  not  so 
much  bid  its  child  behave  as  give  it  conditions  under  which 
it  can  hardly  misbehave. 

We  have  not  on  the  whole  reached  down  to  the  root  of 
things.  The  community  council,  if  it  is  wisely  directed,  if  it 
has  the  genuine  call  to  the  group  to  come  out  and  revive  the 
town  meeting,  to  come  out  and  genuinely  ignore  the  things 
that  limit  us  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world — class 
distinctions,  group  and  occupational  distinctions,  religious  and 
a  thousand  other  cleavages  that  we  all  struggle  with  and  do 
not  know  we  are  creatures  of,  although  we  are  by  inheritance 
and  by  habit — the  community  council  that  tends  to  ask  us 
to  ignore  these  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  genuine  help  for  the 
future. 

The  community  council  has  been,  in  the  Council  of  De- 
fense work,  as  I  see  it,  foreshadowed.  While  there  was  this 
mass  of  splendid  and  wholly  necessary  work  behind  the  lines, 
close  to  the  camps,  there  was  going  on  a  relatively  depre- 
ciated work,  the  work  of  the  Councils  of  Defense.  The 
women  I  have  met  in  every  county  have  told  me  regularly 
that  they  were  the  social  pariahs,  almost ;  they  were  the  people 
that  were  least  heard,  the  people  who  had  the  least  chance, 
because  they  were  at  the  Home  Defense  Work,  they  were  not 
working  directly  for  "over  there."  It  was  not  tangibly  plain 
to  the  imagination  that  looks  away  when  it  comes  to  con- 


structive work  at  home  rather  than  to  amelioration  of  dis- 
tress, a  difficulty  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  slums.  It  was 
not  so  plain  what  they  were  doing,  because  the  work  was  be- 
gun not  for  a  weak  part  of  the  community;  it  has  been  pur- 
posely always  for  all  the  community.  The  appeal  of  child 
welfare  has  gone  out,  not  for  the  poor  child,  not  for  the  sick 
child,  but  for  the  whole  community. 

When  the  7,000,000  children  that  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  were  weighed  and  measured,  theoretically,  at  least, 
all  the  children  of  the  community  have  been  weighed  and 
measured.  When  the  recreation  call  came,  theoretically  at 
least,  if  democracy  was  there,  all  the  children  participated  in 
the  patriotic  play  weeks  which  have  been,  especially  all 
through  the  Middle  West,  and  are  still  continuing  under  the 
new  name  of  "victory  play  weeks."  All  the  community  has 
been  appealed  to;  a  great  part,  but  principally  the  middle 
class,  the  humble — somewhat  too  humble — middle  class  has 
responded. 

And  so  what  I  want  to  say  to  summarize  is  this:  that  war 
has  taught  us,  and  we  are  all  convinced  of  it,  that  the  com- 
munity as  a  community  can  work  together,  that  it  will  turn 
to  leaders,  but  that  the  leaders  had  best  be  like  the  some- 
what satirized  leader  who  said,  "I  must  follow  these  people; 
I  am  their  leader;"  that  the  leader,  to  quote  George  Ade, 
get  under  and  push  up.  We  have  got  to  do  the  thing  that 
we  are  slow  to  do,  because  we  still  nurse  aristocratic  notions  of 
leadership. 

We  think  because  we  are  part  of  the  people  we  can  take 
charge.  It  is  not  so  much  taking  charge  as  intermixing. 
It  is  not  so  much  giving  feeling,  as  giving  opportunity  for 
expression  of  thought.  The  open  forum  which  trains  and 
sobers  by  the  mere  fact  of  saying  what  you  think  on  your 
feet,  with  someone  in  the  audience  ready  to  be  there  but  not 
necessarily  to  be  there  to  give  the  final  and  last  and  perma- 
nent word — the  open  forum  is  a  far  better  thing  than  count- 
less meetings  about  public  health,  because  to  the  meetings  on 
public  health  only  the  public  health  people  come,  and  to  the 
open  forum  the  protestants  come,  who  come  to  scoff;  they 
may  be  kept  to  pray  and  to  work. 

Democracy  Begins  at  the  Bottom 

So  I  have  just  this  one  message,  out  of  the  experience  of  a 
year  of  watching  the  plain  citizen  in  all  too  humble  a  frame 
of  mind  rally  to  a  program  of  a  government  bureau:  Do 
not  believe  that  democracy  is  built  upon  highly  centralized 
government  that  sends  out  orders.  Democracy  is  built,  and 
will  never  go  forward  except  on  lines  of  highly  developed 
local  activity.  The  free  will  of  the  individual  participating 
in  public  affairs  is  the  only  way  to  democratic  progress.  Any- 
thing else  seems  to  me  Prussianism,  autocracy,  by  whatever 
fashion  of  thought  you  call  it.  You  cannot  help,  then,  but 
feel  that  there  are  those  to  hear  and  those  to  obey.  The  com- 
munity council  gives  the  chance  for  continued,  perhaps  weekly, 
participation,  and  whether  it  be  on  a  program  of  furthering  the 
all  too-neglected  and  worth-while  play  hour,  or  health,  or 
relief,  or  industry — for  any  and  all  of  these,  the  community 
council  seems  to  me  the  keynote  of  the  future. 


The  War  Labor  Board  and  the 

Living  Wage 


By  Frank  P.  Walsh1 

JOINT    CHAIRMAN,    NATIONAL   WAR    LABOR    BOARD 


THE  necessity  in  a  time  of  great  stress  for  honest 
and  actual  cooperation  between  the  planners  in 
the  great  hive  of  industry  and  the  men  who  with 
their  brawn  and  muscle  carry  those  plans  into  exe- 
cution required  the  organization  of  some  sort  of  board  to 
deal  with  the  industrial  question.  Of  all  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  there  was  none  in  which  this  country 
was  so  unprepared  as  the  industrial  field.  The  result  of  that 
was  obvious,  and,  of  course,  none  of  us  are  here  with  any 
desire  to  place  blame.  The  structure  was  weak  at  its  very 
foundation.  The  question  of  unemployment,  of  the  nomadic 
worker,  of  the  wandering  hobo  was  the  shifting  sand  beneath 
the  structure  of  the  state,  before  war  was  declared.  The  great 
majority  of  the  common  laborers  of  this  country  at  that  time 
were  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  them  were  getting  a  wage  not  sufficient  for  them  to  sub- 
sist on  in  decency  and  comfort.  Mothers  and  children  were 
forced  into  the  industrial  establishments  of  this  country  when 
they  should  have  been  at  home  and  at  school.  Great  indus- 
tries were  operated  in  which  mammoth  fortunes  were  built 
up  that  any  of  us  today  can  trace  to  the  difference  between 
what  it  costs  the  common  laborers  in  those  establishments  to 
live  and  the  amount  that  was  paid  them  for  their  labor.  We 
are  not  here  to  assess  blame,  but  that  situation  existed  when 
we  entered  the  war. 

The  genesis  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  the 
gathering  in  Washington  of  what  is  known  as  the  national 
industrial  conference.  It  was  an  organization  of  employers 
in  this  country  not  called  together  primarily  to  consider  big 
industrial  questions  at  all,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  smaller 
aspects  of  industrial  organization.  They  met,  not  to  deal 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  important  industrial  questions — 
wages,  hours  and  the  like,  but  with  what  is  known  as  welfare 
work.  This  organization  suggested  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  a  truce  declared  between  capital  and  labor  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  war;  that  some  set  of  standards 
should  be  elected  that  might  be  agreed  upon  by  both  sides, 
so  that  productive  industry  would  continue  without  cessation. 
It  was  neither  intended  nor  expressed  at  the  time  that 
other  agencies  should  be  called  in,  but  the  president  of  our 
country  saw  in  it,  perhaps,  the  start  for  a  cooperative  agency 
that  might  declare  certain  principles  so  founded  upon  justice 
that  production  would  continue  during  the  war  without  ces- 
sation. So  he  called  upon  his  employers'  organization  to  send 
five  delegates  to  a  conference,  and  he  called  upon  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
send  five  workers  to  this  conference ;  that  these  groups  should 
then  select  each  a  chairman  of  their  own  and,  thus  evenly 
divided,  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  set  of  industrial  principles 
which  might  carry  us  through  the  war  and  keep  production 
at  its  maximum. 

From  this  conference  grew  the  declaration  of  principles 
which  were  adopted  by  our  government,  proclaimed  by  the 
President  and  to  carry  out  which  the  National  War  Labor 

•From  stenographer's  notes. 


Board  was  created.  That  board  was  constituted  in  the  same 
way,  with  one  exception,  as  the  original  conference  board. 
He  called  upon  the  same  organizations  to  furnish  the  same 
constituent  elements,  workers  and  employers,  and  he  himself 
appointed,  not  to  represent  either  group,  but  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  two  chairmen,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  William  Howard  Taft,  and  myself. 

The  men  representing  labor  were  men  who  could  speak 
with  authority  and  who  had  a  commanding  influence  on  the 
situation,  as  they  were  all  international  officers  of  the  largest 
groups  of  organized  employes  in  the  United  States.  And, 
without  disparagement,  I  say  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
employers  upon  the  group  happened  to  be,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  employers  who,  in  the  past,  had  persistently  refused 
to  deal  with  organized  labor.  There  was  one  gentleman  upon 
the  original  board  who  had  had  such  relations  with  organized 
employes,  but  his  duties  in  another  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment compelled  his  resignation,  and  his  place  likewise  was 
filled  by  a  gentleman  who  had  never  had  relations  with  labor 
organizations  as  such. 

There  are  three  classes  of  employers.  First,  there  is  the 
class  that  refuses  to  deal  with  organized  labor,  and  which 
operates  what  they  call  an  "open"  shop  which,  in  practice,  has 
been  a  closed  shop  against  union  labor.  The  second  group, 
the  group  which  deals  freely  with  organizations,  believes  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  in  that  way  and  are  willing  to 
balance  their  power  with  that  of  organizations  of  workers, 
and  truthfully  and  honestly  bargain  with  them  collectively. 
And  then  there  is  the  third  group  of  men  who  occupy  neither 
of  those  positions  but  who  from  a  sense  of  fairness,  or  perhaps 
from  other  motives,  business  and  financial,  believe  that  con- 
ditions of  fairness  should  be  maintained,  but  not  through  la- 
bor organizations,  and  who  have  had  some  sort  of  dealings 
with  organized  groups  of  their  own  employes. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  more  or  less  accidental  way 
in  which  this  board  was  started,  we  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  representatives  of  the  second  or  third  group,  so  that 
in  the  actual  operation  there  was  grave  conflict  on  the  part 
of  the  boaid  itself  with  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference Board  which  it  was  appointed  to  carry  out.  It  might 
be  well  to  note  that  where  these  principles  were  assailed  they 
were  finally  vindicated  by  a  joint  vote  of  seven  to  five,  all 
of  the  workers'  group  and  both  chairmen  acting  in  concert. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  all  the  principles,  but  I 
shall  refer  to  two  of  them,  the  declaration  and  operation  of 
which  might  be  gains  which  should  be  consolidated  for  times 
of  peace.  We  declared,  to  begin  with,  that  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  in  trades  unions  and  to  deal  collectively 
with  their  employers  through  their  chosen  representatives, 
was  by  this  conference  affirmed,  and  the  denial,  abridgement 
or  interference  with  that  right  was  forbidden  during  the 
period  of  the  war — one  fundamental  provision  being  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  during  the  war. 

When  it  came  to  the  application  of  the  first  principle  we 
found  there  were  employers  in  this  country  who  denied  that 
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right;  who  claimed  the  privilege  through  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  economic  power  to  say  that  a  free  born  American 
citizen  should  not  join  a  lawful  organization  and  remain  in 
his  employment.  So,  at  the  very  outset  executive  power  had 
to  be  called  upon,  and  the  first  concern  which  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  had  to  be  reminded  that  the  neces- 
sities of  the  government  were  so  great  that  the  instrumentality 
set  up  by  the  government  in  industry,  as  in  the  theater  of 
war,  would  be  respected  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  over 
the  industry  which  failed  to  comply  with  those  principles. 
In  drafting  the  first  principle,  the  word  "employe"  was  not 
used,  but  the  word  "worker,"  something  with  a  broader  mean- 
ing, was  substituted.  It  meant  that  the  man  might  no  longer  be 
in  the  employ  of  that  concern,  but  he  still  was  a  worker  with 
a  right  to  his  job,  and  therefore  a  right  to  appeal  to  his  gov- 
ernment for  justice.  In  the  great  labor  disturbances  it  had  be- 
come almost  the  custom  when  arbitration  was  demanded, 
either  by  the  worker  or  by  the  suffering  public,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  that  the  answer  be:  "These  men 
are  no  longer  in  our  employ;  they  left  it  voluntarily.  We 
have  to  account  in  our  business  to  no  one  except  ourselves, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  real  plaintiff  to  present  a  claim  in 
this  case." 

In  using  the  word  "worker"  I  hope  that  we  recognize  the 
property  right  that  a  human  being  has  in  his  job.  The  only 
reason  why  a  worker  cannot  discharge  his  employer  if  he 
acts  improperly,  why  all  the  workers  together  cannot  discharge 
their  employer,  is  that  he  stands  upon  what  is  called  his 
property  right  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  this  country  and  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
his  government  to  prevent  being  deprived  of  it.  Unless  we 
construe  the  property  rights  spoken  of  in  the  United  States 
constitution,  and  particularly  in  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
to  be  only  large  property  rights,  the  worker  has  a  property 
right  in  his  job.  If  he  is  in  an  isolated  community  and 
loses  his  job,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  he  loses:  He  must 
go  to  another  place  to  find  work,  surrender  his  home,  take 
his  family  along,  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  the  other  place; 
he  must  perhaps  put  himself  in  debt  for  a  long,  long  time 
and  be  compelled  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

If  a  man  is  arbitrarily  discharged  from  his  work,  he  loses 
the  time  it  takes  him  to  get  another  job.  It  means,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  to  move  away  from  that  community,  and  he  has 
a  property  right  in  it.  Furthermore,  he  has  paid  his  taxes 
directly  or  through  the  rent  which  he  has  paid,  and  through 
that  he  has  paid  his  share  in  all  the  public  improvements  in 
that  community.  If  he  is  a  religious  man  he  has  paid  his  con- 
tribution to  his  church,  which  is  an  immense  consideration 
for  the  foreign-born  workman  in  these  communities.  Maybe 
he  has  built  a  school  for  his  children,  or  else  contributed  a 
tax  for  the  public  school.  He  loses  more  than  that:  he  has 
established  a  reputation  in  that  neighborhood  and  he  has  a 
credit  which  is  as  necessary  to  his  life  as  the  credit  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  which  his  employer  has  at  the  bank,  and  based 
on  the  same  considerations.  If  he  is  sick,  the  corner  grocer 
knows  he  is  honest  and  extends  his  credit  so  that  he  can  live 
— just  as  an  employer  can  establish  his  credit  and  carry  his 
industry  through  times  of  stress  or  financial  depression  until 
better  times  come.  To  establish  a  basis  of  justice,  therefore, 
we  must  recognize  the  property  right  a  man  has  in  his  job. 

If  a  man  has  a  right  to  join  a  labor  organization,  it  follows 
that  he  should  be  protected  in  that  right;  protected  from 
consequences  which  are  inimical  to  him  and  which  flow  from 
a  discharge  on  account  of  the  exercise  of  that  right.  So  this 
board  carefully  inquired  into  every  case  of  discrimination,  and 


wherever  a  man  was  found  discharged  for  that  reason,  he 
was  ordered  returned  to  his  employment  with  full  pay  for  all 
the  time  he  had  lost.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  enforce 
this  principle  to  take  over  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  estab- 
lished plants  in  the  United  States,  the  operators  of  which 
refused  to  recognize  it. 

The  other  provision  alluded  to  was  the  declaration  by  this 
board  of  the  right  of  all  men  and  women  in  industry  to  re- 
ceive a  living  wage.  Now,  that  term  is  one  having  differ- 
ent meanings  to  different  persons.  The  living  wage  suggests, 
perhaps,  that  amount  of  wage  which  will  keep  life  in  the 
human  body.  That  is,  of  course,  not  what  we  understand 
by  it.  It  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the  world  of  industry  and 
in  the  literature  of  modern  economics.  It  means  the  amount 
of  wage  upon  which  a  worker  and  his  family  may  be  able  to 
subsist  in  health  and  with  reasonable  comforts. 

We  had  more  difficulty  in  applying  that  principle  than  any 
other.  Three-fourths  of  the  common  laborers  of  this  country 
had  not  been  getting  enough  to  eat,  they  had  seen  their  children 
go  into  industry,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  compelled 
to  take  in  boarders  to  add  to  the  family  income.  They  were 
not  advised  as  to  their  rights,  and,  where  they  were  not  organ- 
ized, they  often  would  ask  for  an  increase  of  pay  which 
still  left  them  far  below  the  limit  of  a  fair  and  decent  wage. 
Now,  the  government  felt  that  a  man  could  not  fight  in  the 
industrial  trenches  if  he  was  hungry,  or  afflicted  by  a  mental 
condition  that  comes  to  a  man  who  sees  constantly  suffering 
those  whom  he  loves;  and  so  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  was  established.  To  apply  it,  a  disinterested  staff 
was  secured.  The  institutions  of  learning,  languishing  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  students,  were  called  upon  to  furnish  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  staff  made  use  of  in  making  the  necessary 
investigations;  and  after  such  an  investigation,  covering  a 
period  of  about  three  months,  after  research  among  the  au- 
thorities, government  and  private,  that  had  given  careful 
study  to  the  subject,  and  after  studying  the  budgets  in  all  wage 
hearings  of  late  years,  a  decision  was  made  by  the  staff,  and 
not  by  the  board,  that  the  minimum  on  which  a  worker  with 
a  family  of  three  children  of  school  ages  could  live,  was  72 
cents  an  hour,  or  $34.80  a  week. 

When  we  attempted  to  put  that  into  effect  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.  We  had  this  evenly  divided  body,  and  the 
considerations  pressed  upon  the  board  particularly  were  these, 
that  to  apply  that  living  wage  at  once  would  so  unsettle  in- 
dustry as  to  close,  perhaps,  many  concerns  necessary  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  industries  essential  to  win  the  war — and 
again,  that  the  whole  structure  of  our  industrial  life  was 
based  upon  so  low  a  wage  level  that  if  this  increase  had  been 
made  it  would  practically  have  doubled  the  common  labor 
rate  then  prevailing  (not  that  which  had  been  paid  before 
this  raise  came  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much),  further 
that  it  would  make  such  a  change  in  the  income  of  the  opera- 
tors of  industry,  that  the  excess  profits  tax  plan  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  in  that  way  our  every  effort  of  winning  the 
war  might  be  circumvented.  Another  thing,  the  industries 
producing  war  materials  were  working  inordinately  long 
hours.  The  policy  had  been  that  increased  amounts  were 
paid  for  overtime  on  weekdays  and  larger  increases  for  work 
on  Sundays. 

When  we  applied  the  increased  wage,  therefore,  it  was  at 
the  rate  of  42I<4  cents  per  hour,  and  now  it  is  45  cents  per 
hour,  with  the  addition  of  increased  compensation  for  over- 
time. 

The  minimum  wage  has  come  to  stay.  I  believe  one  of  the 
gains  of  the  war  will  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  al- 
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ready  assented  to  by  the  greatest  employers  of  labor  in  this 
country,  that  no  industry  has  a  right  to  live  that  does  not 
pay  every  essential  worker  in  it  a  living  wage,  and  that  no 
state  can  live  whose  productive  properties  are  dependent 
upon  great  establishments  where  that  principle  is  not  recog- 
nized. 

Now,  I  find  a  great  difference  among  those  who  are 
striving  for  better  things  for  mankind.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  in  seeking  constructive  programs  we  have  been  wont  to 
look  first  at  getting  things  enacted  into  law,  that  is,  law 
that  is  so  reasonable  that  the  political  forces  that  operate 
government  may  recognize  them — recognize  them  at  a  glance, 
as  they  must  do  to  have  them  enacted  into  law;  and  after 
enactment  that  law  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  nine  gen- 
tlemen who  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  five  gentlemen  of  the  nine  who  must  be, 
and  who  so  seldom  are,  convinced.  But  life  is  not  static,  and 
labor  is  alive,  and  if  that  life  does  not  go  on  it  results  in 
physical  and  mental  degeneration.  So,  anyone  who  hopes  to 
lay  down  a  "constructive"  program  that  both  sides  to  the  labor 
situation  will  accept,  is  chasing  rainbows. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  suggest  laws  that  might  further 
the  gains  we  have  had  in  industry,  as  I  view  them  now, 
from  the  work  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  I  would  and  could 
suggest  but  two: — I  would  pass  a  statute  declaratory  of  the 
conservation  of  civil  rights  of  all  people.  I  would  declare 
those  rights  to  be  the  fundamentals  with  which  we  are  all  so 
well  acquainted.  And  in  this  day  it  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way  to  reiterate  them  impressively  in  the  form  of  a  law,  includ- 
ing also  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  liberty  of  publication  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  peaceful  assemblage  in 
war-times  as  well  as  peace  times,  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  in  unions  of  their  own,  and  to  be  represented  by 
those  whom  they  choose  as  their  representatives.  If  that 
union  which  they  wish  to  join  is  a  highly  organized  craft 
union,  well  and  good ;  if  it  is  a  general  industrial  union 
through  which  they  think  they  can  vindicate  their  right 
to  existence  and  give  themselves  more  power  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  then  they  have  a  right  to  join  that  sort  of  a 
union. 

I  would  provide  in  that  law  that  the  supreme  court  of  no 
state  or  of  the  United  States  should  have  a  right  to  declare 
it  unconstitutional.  I  would  put  in  this  law  that  in  a  civil 
action  for  a  violation  of  fundamental  civil  rights  including  the 


right  to  join  labor  organizations,  the  case  should  always 
be  tried  before  a  jury  in  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and 
in  such  cases  the  jury  should  be  the  judges  of  the  law  as 
well  as  of  the  facts. 

I  would  suggest  one  other  law  recognizing  the  immoral 
effect  of  carrying  on  a  business  where  the  persons  in  it  are 
not  receiving  a  living  wage.  We  have  laws  now  for  the 
condemnation  of  plants  that  do  not  provide  proper  sanitary 
arrangements  because  that  is  recognized  to  be  a  public  nuis- 
ance and  a  menace  to  all,  not  only  those  engaged  in  it,  but 
those  in  the  vicinity  and  those  to  whom  contagion  might 
spread.  So,  I  would  declare  every  building  in  which  such  an 
industry  was  carried  on,  to  be  on  a  par  with  what  we  class 
as  an  unsanitary  building,  or  a  building  where  liquor  is  il- 
legally sold,  or  prostitution  practiced,  and  I  would  make  it  an 
offense  of  like  nature  to  those. 

I  was  impressed  deeply  by  this  idea  that  the  workers  of 
this  country  were  not  only  taking  a  broader  view  of  their 
own  rights,  but  a  much  broader  view  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. They  were  coming  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  government  except  to  protect  the 
producing  masses  of  the  community;  that  this  was  the  only 
reason  why  we  went  to  the  expense  of  a  government.  They 
were  taking  this  view  not  in  a  narrow,  contracted  way,  but 
believing  that  ideal  and  that  spirit  must  extend  to  all,  no 
matter  how  small  the  part  they  took  in  productive  industry, 
whether  they  were  employes  or  employers.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  also  that  if  I  were 
compelled  as  a  worker  to  accept  one  of  two  autocrats,  the 
autocrat  in  my  own  industry  that  I  must  contend  with  daily, 
perhaps  educate  every  day,  or  the  autocrat  in  a  government 
department,  I  would  take  my  own  little  made-to-order  auto- 
crat and  wrestle  it  out  with  him.  If  we  are  to  make  that 
progress  we  hope  to  make,  it  must  be  through  actual  coopera- 
tion, and  not  by  the  granting  of  benefits  from  one  side  to  the 
other  as  if  it  were  a  charity;  not  by  the  power  that  may 
exist  for  the  moment,  wresting  something  from  the  person 
on  the  'other  side,  but  by  an  absolute  balancing  of  power. 
When  the  day  comes  that  the  power  is  absolutely  balanced, 
then  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  have  a  fair  state,  a  state  in 
which  we  shall  all  feel  that  we  are  cooperators,  not  only  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  that  particular  government, 
but  to  push  on  the  progress  of  this  great  race,  which  we  all 
hope  to  see  accomplished. 


A  National  Council  of  Social  Agencies 


By  JVilham  T.   Cross1 

GENERAL  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


ii 


D 


EMOBILIZATION,"  the  subject  of  this  con- 
ference, signifies  to  us  all,  I  suppose,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensity  of  war-time  organization.  At 
this  unusual  juncture  we  have  the  interest  of 
profiteers.  We  hope  that  organized  social  work  will  make 
another  gain,  as  it  did  when  the  country  went  to  war.  I 
shall  make  my  propositions  definite  and  positive,  chiefly  that 
they  may  be  the  better  understood.  I  am  speaking  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  issues  and  deep  uncertainties  that  would 
make  any  one  but  a  social  worker  hold  his  peace.  My  hope  is 
not  so  much  that  these  specific  proposals  shall  be  adopted,  but 

1From  incomplete  notes. 


that  the  principle  of  common  action  may  appeal  to  you'. 
Most  of  you  I  recognize  as  being  active  participants  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  For  present  purposes 
it  would  be  better  if  we  should  adopt  a  very  broad  definition 
of  social  work.  "That  distinctly  American  contribution,  the 
social  worker,"  as  Alvin  Johnson  puts  it,  has  his  place.  But 
the  war  and  reconstruction  require  that  special  disciplines 
that  may  have  been  mobilized  behind  artificial  entrenchments 
emerge  in  the  open,  and  that  doctrines  be  expressed  with  sim- 
plicity. "Capital  and  labor,"  "government,"  "democracy," 
"religion,"  are  the  kind  of  terms  to  which  people's  ears  are 
attuned. 
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Most  of  the  organizations  in  this  conference  have  come 
into  the  arena  much  more  recently  than  the  National  Con- 
ference. I  should  therefore  speak  with  due  conservatism. 
But  if  any  teachings  are  plain  from  the  long  history  of  this 
organization,  these  are  ready  adaptation  of  forms  of  activity 
to  new  conditions,  once  they  are  determined,  and  the  value 
of  coordination  of  activities  and  of  studied  educational  effort. 
These  are  the  main  principles  on  which  the  present  suggestions 
are  based.  The  two  proposals  which  I  wish  to  put  before 
you  are: 

1.  That  it  may  be  advantageous  to  form  a  national  council 
of  executives  of  social  service  and  reform  organizations,  func- 
tioning in  the  political,  economic  and  social  welfare  fields, 
for  the  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  I  shall  detail  later. 
Trusting  you  not  to  carry  the  figure  too  far,  this  is  a  call 
for  a  Versailles  council. 

2.  That  a  joint  plan  might  well  be  initiated  under  these 
auspices,  for  making  the  data  and  proposals  of  action  of  the 
constituent  national  organizations  available  for  widespread 
educational  purposes;  and  that  in  this  connection  the  forma- 
tion and  conduct  of  study  classes  be  stimulated — both  for 
popular  groups  and  for  those  of  a  restricted,  professional 
nature. 

The  reasoning  in  support  of  these  proposals  starts  with 
the  recognition  of  a  demand  which  I  believe  exists  for  the 
development  of  a  program  of  reform  which  is  unified,  simple 
and  effective  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  We  have 
had  our  lesson  from  experience  with  large  propaganda.  To 
an  encouraging  extent,  headway  has  already  been  made  in  re- 
spect to  united  action.  National  organizations  may  not  have 
reached  the  stage  of  unification  of  the  railroads,  but  they  have 
at  least  entered  a  psychological  union  from  which  they  should 
not  be  unscrambled. 

What  are  the  organizations  to  which  reference  is  made? 
The  Survey  publishes  a  list  of  38  of  the  more  important 
ones.  A  study  was  made  a  year  ago  of  about  400  such 
national  associations.  I  shall  take  for  granted  your  famil- 
iarity with  such  agencies.  If  there  be  questions  with  regard 
to  the  applicability  of  these  two  propositions,  the  list  of  socie- 
ties is  long  enough  to  afford  a  satisfactory  selection. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  a  council  of  execu- 
tives of  national  organizations:  It  is  suggested  that  among 
other  subjects  to  which  such  a  group  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion would  be  the  following:  Office  organization  and  meth- 
ods, membership,  financing,  publicity,  research  (selection  of 
fields  of  effort,  utilization  of  data  in  common,  etc.),  legisla- 
tion (to  be  discussed  later),  educational  effort  (which  relates 
to  Proposition  II). 

As  an  aid  toward  more  definite  conception  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  following  practical  phases  are  suggested :  The  coun- 
cil would  be  self-perpetuating,  non-exclusive,  democratic. 
Representation  of  member  organizations  would  be  non- 
authoritative  and  its  activities  would  be  of  only  an  advisory 
character.  It  would  meet  perhaps  as  frequently  as  semi- 
annually, most  questions  for  discussion  having  been  covered 
in  a  preliminary  way  by  questionnaire  and  digest.  Perhaps 
later  there  would  develop  need  of  sectional  grouping,  accord- 
ing to  type  of  organization.  There  might  be  need  of  a  cen- 
tral clearing-house  of  current  information.  Limited  funds 
would  be  required,  and  these  would  doubtless  be  contributed 
gladly  by  member  organizations. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  centralization  would  be, 
more  immediately,  an  economy  of  funds  and  effort  in  the 
direction  in  which  joint  activities  are  proposed,  and  an  in- 
crease of  results  for  participating  bodies.     More  fundamen- 


tally, I  should  expect  from  such  an  association  eventually 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  understanding  regarding 
the  common  objectives  of  these  groups. 

Doubtless  we  all  recognize,  in  the  general  field  of  forma- 
tion of  national  voluntary  associations  of  the  type  under 
discussion,  that  the  early  flowering  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  has  been  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  concentration 
of  effort,  especially  in  respect  to  the  discussional  phases  of 
the  work  of  these  agencies.  Examples  are  plentiful  in  re- 
spect to  groups  meeting  as  a  part  of  or  along  with  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  others. 
Are  we  not  ready,  by  virtue  of  this  very  unification  on  the 
discussional  side,  for  more  direct  relationships  in  respect  to 
executive  policies? 

In  this  direction,  indeed,  there  have  been  developments 
in  the  nature  of  counterparts  to  what  is  proposed.  For  lack 
of  time,  let  me  simply  mention  certain  of  these:  the  Bureau 
for  Exchange  of  Information  of  Child  Welfare  Agencies, 
the  National  Investigation  Bureau  (for  endorsement  of  chari- 
ties), central  councils  of  social  agencies  in  many  cities,  and 
state  conferences  of  charities — many  of  which  have  more  than 
a  discussional  character.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  devel- 
opment is  the  tendency  toward  unification  of  voluntary  health 
agencies.  Some  of  you  here  have  participated  in  the  initial 
work  that  has  been  done. 

The  argument  that  these  national  organizations  are  widely 
dissimilar  is  to  be  met  by  the  statement  that  they  have  many 
problems  in  common,  chief  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  of  public 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  propo- 
sition that  long  life  for  this  joint  council  be  guaranteed;  but 
I  believe  that  a  joint  project  of  education,  once  entered  upon, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  would  prove  so  attractive  that  it 
would  not  be  given  up  soon. 

The  possibilities  of  this  council  of  executives  for  the  conduct 
of  legislative  activities  requires  special  attention,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Halbert's  plan.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave 
adjustments  in  that  direction  to  Mr.  Halbert.  In  the  first 
place,  I  conceive  that  not  all  the  national  bodies  that  would 
be  interested  in  this  joint  council  of  executives  are  concerned 
with  legislation.  In  the  second  place,  I  suspect  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  legislative  programs  are  developed  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  unanimity  and  good-will,  nor  conso- 
nant with  the  advisory  ideal,  of  the  loose  council  of  executives 
that  is  proposed.  I  should  therefore  favor,  for  the  formula- 
tion of  any  program  of  legislative  action,  the  formation  of  a 
delegate  body  from  those  agencies  concerned  with  legislation, 
who  might  select  a  board  eminently  fitted  to  deliberate  on 
legislative  proposals — this  organization  to  be  incorporated,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Illinois  Committee  for  Social 
Legislation. 

The  second  proposition  has  to  do  with  joint  educational 
effort.  I  have  been  hoping  that  before  the  war  should  end 
some  super-mind  would  devote  itself  to  a  study  of  the  recon- 
struction values  of  national  agencies  now  in  existence.  In 
physical  training,  mass  games  are  the  word  of  the  hour.  In 
social  adjustment  and  reform,  may  it  not  be  also  that  there 
are  new  spring  styles  in  the  public  attitude,  to  which  it  is 
essential  we  pay  attention?  Mass  games  here,  as  well,  may 
become  popular.  We  may  have  a  serious  question  of  how 
to  get  the  masses  into  our  game. 

In  this  proposal  of  widespread,  common  educational  effort, 
as  in  case  of  the  first  proposition,  certain  counterparts  may  be 
cited.  The  far-sighted  plan  of  civic  education  adopted  by  the 
late  Josiah  Strong  is  an  example.     Lately  the  Institute  of 
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Social  Service  has  made  study  and  recommendation  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  in  its  plan  of  activity  for  neigh- 
borhood groups  in  cooperation  with  national  agencies  during 
the  war.  This  summer,  Hornell  Hart  suggested  certain  out- 
lines for  studies  of  reconstruction  issues  which  were  quite 
commendable.  Many  of  the  national  offices  represented  in 
this  conference  are  accustomed  to  giving  advice  and  stimulus 
to  study  groups  and  conferences,  as  does  the  office  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

The  present  proposal  is  for  limited  activity,  in  the  begin- 
ning chiefly  in  the  direction  of : 

(1)  Outlining  courses  of  instruction  and  discussion  of 
the  more  fundamental  scientific  questions  that  lie  back  of,  and 
may  lead  up  to,  reform  measures  and  other  proposals  of  the 
national  organizations  concerned. 

(2)  Initial  work  with  established  groups  locally,  at  first 
chiefly  social  workers  and  near-social  workers. 

(3)  Stimulation  increasingly  of  the  formation  of  new 
groups  suitable  for  the  study  of  such  subjects. 

I  presume  that  we  all  stand  for  certain  measures  of  re- 
form and  social  improvement  because  they  are,  to  our  minds, 
the  end  results  of  scientific  teachings.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
develop  outlines  of  a  "general  science"  of  welfare  activities? 

We  are  doubtless  to  have  less  of  Washington  leadership 
hereafter.  Programs  must  depend  for  enforcement  less  on 
fiat  and  more  upon  intangible  idealism — which  does  not 
spring  to  arms  overnight.  We  are  in  for  at  least  a  temporary 
stage  of  centrifugalism.  States  and  local  communities,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  have  become  recently  accustomed  to, 
are  to  be  the  arena  of  effort. 

But  the  reforms  of  reconstruction  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested are  of  as  large  sort  as  the  measures  of  war.  If  social 
legislation  and  other  proposals  of  reform  have  been  confusing 
heretofore,  what  will  they  not  be  hereafter?  Can  we  afford 
to  develop  a  fabric  of  regulations  much  farther  without  fuller 
understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people? 
A  member  of  a  health  insurance  commission  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  drafting  of  a  bill 
because  in  spite  of  wide  publicity  "not  more  than  one  person 
in  a  thousand  knows  what  the  term  'health  insurance'  means." 
Most  excellent  measures,  most  of  these  have  been — for  they 
proceed  from  such  estimable  groups  down  here  in  New  York. 
But  for  the  future  we  may  need  more  intelligent  support 
from  the  remote  valleys  of  Wyoming. 

We  can  scarcely  overestimate,  I  believe,  the  extent  of  con- 
cern of  the  common  people  with  the  whole  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  democracy  in  which  they  have  come  to  participate  so 
importantly.  There  is  fertile  opportunity  for  a  first-rate 
educational  movement.  If  the  heirs  of  the  earth  are  coming 
into  their  own,  universal  civilian  training  may  be  called  for. 

Why  should  not  each  national  organization  continue  to 
conduct  its  own  educational  affairs  ?  Because  this  is  futile  as 
an  educational  plan,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  if  we 


are  to  elicit  that  maximum  cooperation  which  we  all  covet. 
Early  in  the  war  I  was  hopeful  of  seeing  a  plan  perfected 
for  getting  more  completely  down  to  the  rank  and  file  with 
the  larger  undertakings  requiring  civilian  cooperation.  The 
New  York  plan  of  "community  councils  of  national  defense" 
is  an  example  of  recognition  of  this  principle.  It  would  be 
distressing  that  so  many  voluntary  reform  agencies  exist  to 
confuse  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  with  their  various 
propaganda,  if  it  were  not  that  so  few  of  them  have  practical 
plans  for  getting  into  cottage  doors  throughout  the  land. 

This  year  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  a 
significant  discussion  developed  spontaneously  in  several  divi- 
sions which,  put  together,  have  given  us  a  series  on  social 
work  activity  according  to  the  various  territorial  units:  the 
open  country,  the  village,  the  neighborhood,  the  city,  the 
county,  the  state  and  the  nation.  Now  we  need,  not  so 
much  on  the  platform  of  the  National  Conference  as  from  a 
limited  group  of  executives  of  national  associations,  a  study 
of  the  localization  and  of  the  territorial  incidence  of  their 
efforts. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  further  treatment  of  this  pro- 
posal of  joint  educational  activity  would  be  to  examine  its 
bearings  upon  certain  leading  problems  of  our  day.  Time, 
however,  will  not  permit  the  development  I  had  hoped  to 
give  the  subject.  Briefly,  the  great  outstanding  issue  of  to- 
day is  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor.  An  educational  pro- 
gram is  probably  the  first  development  on  which  clashing 
extremes  might  agree.  As  Exhibit  A  in  this  connection  I 
could  do  nothing  better  than  give  an  account  of  the  inspiring 
history  of  the  British  Workers'  Education  Association.  Sec- 
ondly, it  would  be  profitable  to  trace  the  relation  of  such 
joint  educational  activity  to  established  educational  institu- 
tions and  practices — the  university  extension  movement,  plans 
of  research,  and  perhaps  chiefly  vocational  education.  In  the 
third  place,  it  would  be  profitable  to  consider  its  bearings 
upon  Americanization.  For  the  first  time,  the  foreign-born 
are  significant  fellow-participators  with  native-born  in  the 
adventure  of  democracy,  and  they  feel  it.  Fourthly,  it  might 
pay  to  trace  relationships  to  the  social  center  movement,  the 
public  forum,  etc.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion would  have  vital  bearings  upon  politics — that  is,  upon 
intelligent  political  action.  Finally,  there  is  the  important  re- 
lationship to  undeveloped  potentialities  in  social  work  study 
groups,  and  in  the  fast-multiplying  number  of  volunteer 
workers. 

This  recommendation  of  a  plan  of  action  is  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  functions.  Scant  attention  has  been  given  de- 
tails of  structure.  I  hope  it  may  have  proven  worthy  of  the 
time  of  this  group  to  have  considered  these  propositions,  even 
though  your  judgment  may  be  negative.  The  gist  of  the 
suggestions  is  that  a  higher  coordination  of  efforts  such  as 
those  in  which  the  members  of  this  group  are  engaged  would 
be  advantageous  and  timely. 


Demobilization  and  Social  Agencies 


IT  was  significant  that  the  first  address  of  this  session 
devoted  to  questions  of  public  health  in  their  relation 
to  demobilization,  should  be  given  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  should  discuss 
the  program  of  venereal  disease  control.  For,  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  public  health  which  face  this  nation  and  the  world, 
the   most   extensive   numerically — as   far   as    reports   can    be 


relied  upon;  socially — because  of  its  outreach  into  every  class 
and  condition;  and  nationally — because  of  its  penetrating 
influence  into  the  life  tissue  of  this  country,  is  the  problem 
of  controlling  venereal  diseases.  Also,  no  health  problem 
has  been  more  intensely  vitalized  by  the  war  and  none  is 
setting  in  motion  more  extensive  machinery  for  control  than 
this  same  problem.     To  it  tuberculosis  is  a  close  second. 
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Much  work,  of  permanent  value  has  been  begun  as  atten- 
tion was  focused  by  the  draft  last  year  upon  the  soldier.  Not 
only  were  spyhilis  and  gonorrhea  found  to  be  appalling  prob- 
lems, but  tuberculosis  received  a  new  emphasis  and  recog- 
nition as  a  problem  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace ;  the  question 
of  nervous  breakdowns  and  the  causes  thereof  has  been  studied 
as  never  before;  and  with  the  scientific  information  given  in 
simple  and  popular  terms  to  the  enlisted  men,  has  gone  a 
training  in  the  English  language  and  in  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy which  harmonize  and  serve  as  a  background  to  this 
instruction. 

Assistant  Surgeon-General  C.  C.  Pierce,  speaking  for  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is  director  of  the  recently 
created  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Colonel  Pierce  stated 
that  just  before  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  engaged  in  reaching  all  the  drafted  men  through 
personal  appeal  of  competent  lecturers,  warning  them  of  the 
dangers  of  venereal  diseases,  and  appealing  to  them  on  patriotic 
grounds  to  avoid  the  "menace  of  the  last  fling"  so  that  they 
might  arrive  at  camp  free  from  infection.  Three  million 
leaflets  entitled  Come  Clean  were  being  distributed  through 
selective  service  boards  and  boards  of  instruction  to  the  men 
called  up  for  physical  examination.  Approximately  four 
hundred  thousand  men  had  been  reached  in  this  personal 
manner.  Colonel  Pierce  recognized  frankly  that  the  period 
of  demobilization  would  undoubtedly  be  a  most  troublesome 
time  for  all  agencies  interested  in  this  particular  work. 
Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  selective 
service  boards  ceased  to  function  as  an  agency  whereby  groups 
of  men  could  be  called  together,  and  therefore  plans  were  at 
once  considered  in  order  to  counteract,  so  far  as  possible, 
relaxation  of  effort  resultant  upon  the  expectation  of  an 
early  return  to  a  peace  status.  In  order  to  secure  wide  pub- 
licity for  the  fact  that  the  war  on  venereal  diseases  was  to 
continue,  a  million  and  one-half  pamphlets  were  printed  and 
mailed  throughout  the  country  to  all  physicians,  lawyers, 
ministers,  mayors  of  cities  and  prominent  citizens.  Among 
other  statements  it  carried  this  from  Secretary  Daniels: 

Backed  by  Public  Opinion 

"One  of  the  compensations  for  the  tragedy  of  the  war  is  the 
fact  that  an  enlightened  opinion  is  behind  the  campaign  to 
protect  the  youth  against  venereal  disease.  The  campaign 
begun  in  war  to  insure  the  military  fitness  of  men  for  fighting 
is  quite  as  necessary  to  save  men  for  civil  efficiency." 

Reports  indicate  that  effort  in  many  places  is  relaxing 
already,  though  it  is  believed  that  when  the  discharged  soldiers 
reach  the  civilian  communities  they  will  stimulate  the  cam- 
paign again.  For  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  four 
million  men  (approximately)  who  have  been  for  these 
months  under  strict  military  discipline,  who  have  during  this 
time  been  taught  the  advantages  of  clean  living,  the  neces- 
sity for  avoiding  alcohol,  the  dangers  of  exposure  to  com- 
municable diseases  including  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  who 
have  been  clearly  informed  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  such 
infection  and  the  devastation  easily  to  be  conveyed  to  mem- 
bers of  their  families  and  to  their  offspring,  should  lay  aside 
such  teaching  when  they  lay  aside  their  uniforms. 

In  speaking  of  specific  plans  for  demobilization  work, 
Colonel  Pierce  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking 
of  plans  only  and  not  presenting  official  information.  For 
the  conferences  are  not  yet  concluded  at  which  the  final 
decision  concerning  some  of  these  plans  is  to  be  reached. 
But  taken  as  desiderata  and  approved  in  preliminary  con- 
ference by  representatives  of  army,  Public  Health  Service, 
Commission  on   Training   Camp   Activities,    the    Red    Cross, 


and  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  certain  recommenda- 
tions were  presented  to  army  and  navy  authorities  whereby, 
through  concerted  effort,  the  dangers  of  the  return  of 
venereally  infected  persons  to  civilian  life  may  be  lessened. 
The  salient  features  of  these  recommendations  were  as 
follows : 

1.  That  a  public  announcement  be  made  by  the  authorities  to  all 
men  in  the  army  and  navy  to  the  effect  that  no  man  can  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  who  has  a  venerea!  disease  in  an  infectious 
stage. 

2.  That  competent  authority  should  decide  upon  a  standard  for 
determining  the  arrival   at  a  non-infectious  stage  of  these  diseases. 

3.  That  all  men  discharged  from  the  services  as  non-infectious 
but  uncured  could  be  followed  up  in  civil  life  through  Public  Health 
Service  officers,  state  board  of  health  officials  and  local  health  of- 
ficials, so  that  proper  competent  treatment  might  be  given  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate   recovery. 

4.  That  a  special  leaflet  be  prepared  by  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment and  distributed  to  each  man  at  the  time  he  is  released 
from  military  service.  This  leaflet  should  carry  a  strong  appeal  to 
each  particular  soldier  and  sailor  that  he  carry  back  home  with 
him  the  lessons  he  had  learned  during  his  period  of  military  service, 
and  that  he  spread  the  information  he  had  acquired  among  his  civil- 
ian associates,  the  object  of  this  leaflet  being  to  carry  over  into 
civil  life  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  various  agencies 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our  fighting  forces. 

5.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  release  of  the  military  forces,  it  was 
suggested  that  all  available  officers  that  could  be  spared  from 
strictly  military  duties  be  detailed  to  make  one  final  visit  to  the 
civil  communities  adjacent  to  cantonment  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
again  appealing  to  civil  authorities  to  continue  the  work  of  law 
enforcement,  vice  suppression,  and  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
isolation   and  treatment  of  venereally  infected  persons. 

"All  of  the  various  agencies,"  said  Colonel  Pierce,  "that 
have  been  engaged  in  social  service  and  community  work  are 
urged  to  cooperate  strenuously  in  these  efforts  to  tide  over  the 
dangerous  period  now  confronting  us,  due  to  the  changed 
status  of  millions  of  men.   .    .    . 

"During  the  ensuing  several  months  a  fine  opportunity  is 
offered  for  all  agencies  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the 
war  against  venereal  diseases  to  impress  upon  the  law- 
makers of  the  various  states  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  providing  adequate  funds  for  the  continuance  of  this 
work  in  an  effective  manner.  During  the  present  fiscal  year 
funds  have  been  made  available  from  the  national  treasury 
to  each  of  the  various  states  for  the  inauguration  or  extension 
of  this  work,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1919,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  state  to  make  an  allotment 
of  funds  equal  to  the  amount  furnished  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  receive  this  national  help." 

Further,  new  burdens  will  be  placed  upon  state  and  local 
organizations  after  the  war  because  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Red  Cross  have 
maintained  at  their  own  expense  a  number  of  venereal 
clinics  in  extra-cantonment  areas.  The  financial  support 
of  these  clinics  will,  after  the  closing  of  the  camps,  become 
a  responsibility  for  the  state  or  local  community.  Yet, 
again,  the  work  started  in  various  industrial  plants  through- 
out the  country  as  a  war  measure  is  not  less  essential  as  a 
reconstructive  measure. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  this 
matter,   Colonel  Pierce  spoke  briefly. 

"The  entire  area  of  the  United  States  must  be  covered 
through  an  intensive  cooperative  campaign  in  which  all 
agencies,  national,  state  and  local,  can  plan  an  important 
part.  The  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  will  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
local  communities  the  fact  that  venereal  disease  control  is  a 
community  responsibility  not  to  be  shirked  or  avoided." 
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Following  Dr.  Pierce's  address  came  a  series  of  brief  dis- 
cussions from  representatives  of  different  lines  of  public 
health  and  medical  work. 

Tuberculosis  As  a  War  and  After  War  Problem  was  the 
subject  of  a  brief  address  by  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association.  War,  he  said  has  not  increased 
the  actual  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  but  it  has  dis- 
covered a  large  amount  of  the  disease  not  hitherto  known. 
Statistics  in  this,  as  in  practically  every  other  field  of  public 
health  work,  have  been  woefully  lacking,  and  therefore  an 
exact  statistical  comparison  of  pre-war  and  war  conditions 
is  not  possible.  However,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  recently  been 
promised  access  to  the  records  in  the  surgeon-general's  office, 
and  will  from  these  records  take  the  case  of  every  soldier 
against  whom  is  charged  infection  with  tuberculosis.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  25,000  have  been  discharged  from 
the  camps  or  from  the  base  hospitals  on  account  of  tubercu- 
losis. Many  of  these  men  have  been  returned  to  society 
without  the  information  of  health  authorities.  In  most 
instances  the  men  themselves  have  not  known  that  they 
were  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Jacobs  briefly  re- 
counted the  efforts  of  the  national  association  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  insure  detection  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  soldiers  and  special  care  for  them. 

The  story  has  been  told  how  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
summoned  to  the  work  of  examining  men  for  tuberculosis 
some  of  the  best  known  specialists  in  the  country,  recognizing 
for  the  first  time  in  history  tuberculosis  as  a  definite  war 
problem.  As  a  result  of  these  special  examinations,  of  the 
instruction  of  the  men  and  of  measures  for  control,  army 
and  public  have  come  to  realize  the  facts  of  tuberculosis  as 
never  before. 

Another  great  step  forward  Mr.  Jacobs  indicated  as  the 
effort  to  re-educate  men  who  had  been  discharged  for  tuber- 
culosis in  order  that  they  might  find  and  hold  a  job  easier 
than  that  which  they  had  before  discovery  of  their  infection. 

The  discussion  on  tuberculosis  was  continued  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Estes  Nichols,  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States 
General  Hospital  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  One  of  the  great 
results  of  the  war  he  considered  was  the  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  tuberculous  patient  not  only  as  a 
patient  but  as  a  man  whose  economic  value  and  service  as  a 
citizen  was  not  necessarily  completely  impaired  by  the  fact 
of  his  infection.  Another  great  thing  was  the  new  sense 
of  cooperation  which  the  medical  profession  had  been  taught. 
The  doctors  were  willing;  they  had  a  good  deal  of  training, 
but  when  they  were  once  mobilized  they  suddenly  realized 
how  different  were  the  standards  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Men  from  New  England  applied  standards  and 
recorded  diagnosis  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  followed 
by  the  men  from  California;  and  the  methods  of  the  New 
Englander  and  the  Californian  differed  again  from  those 
of  the  Southerner.  Obviously,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
all  these  physicians  should  see  certain  facts  in  the  same  light 
and  from  the  same  angle.  Hence  there  began  a  process  of 
standardization  and  of  coordination  which  will  not  soon 
cease.  The  doctors  willingly  mobilized — they  will  not  will- 
ingly demobilize. 

The  Chances  of  the  Tubercular  Men 
Early  in  the  war  the  Medical  Department  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  problem  of  tuberculosis  before  it.     We  do 
not  as  yet  know  exactly  how  we  stand  but  we  do  know  that 
many  men  with  tubercular  lesion  accepted  for  limited  service 


have  been  able  to  perform  that  limited  service.  In  various 
sanatoria  are  men  being  treated  who  might  quite  well  be 
treated  at  home  with  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  and 
even  do  some  work.  "Indeed,"  said  Colonel  Nichols,  "it 
is  a  case  of  God  pity  the  man  who  comes  into  the  army 
without  a  primary  infection."  In  other  words,  the  chance 
was  better  for  the  man  who  was  cured  from  a  slight  infection 
than  for  the  man  who  came  into  the  army  without  any 
immunity  whatever. 

As  to  the  restoration  of  men  to  civil  life,  Colonel  Nichols 
spoke  briefly.  The  Medical  Department  has  established  in 
several  hospitals  a  program  of  educational  therapy.  This 
was  adding  to  the  tripod  of  rest,  diet  and  fresh  air  a  fourth 
support — scientific  treatment.  For  the  difference  is  most 
striking  between  the  man  who  is  lying  in  bed  idle  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  save  many  months  of  idleness, 
and  the  man  who  while  he  is  resting  is  learning  a  new 
vocation.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of 
the  individual.  When  he  has  rested  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
time  to  try  him  out,  to  harden  him  up  for  the  return  to 
every-day  life.  However,  to  hold  the  man's  attention  and 
make  this  occupational  therapy  a  definite  goal,  the  work  that 
he  is  given  to  do  must  be  real  work  and  of  economic 
value. 

Because  of  the  unexpected  change  of  sailing  date,  President 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  spoke  at  this  point  instead  of  later  on  the  program, 
concerning  the  Army  Overseas  Educational  Commission. 
The  details  of  its  plans  were  described  in  the  Survey  for 
November  2  (page  128).  "Peace  came  too  soon,"  said 
Dr.  Butterfield,  "for  us  to  carry  out  all  the  plans  we  had  in 
mind.  Now  the  problem  is  to  get  into  the  short  time  that 
remains  even  short  courses  or  introductions  to  the  subjects 
we  have  planned." 

"Shell-Shock"  in  Civil  Life 
Dr.  Thaddeus  Hoyt  Ames,  of  the  Neuro-Surgical  School 
for  Army  Medical  officers,  New  York,  discussed  briefly  vari- 
ous forms  of  "nervousness"  among  troops  with  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  these  forms,  found  in  civil  life,  could  be  recog- 
nized and  aided  or  prevented  by  social  workers  as  well  as 
by  doctors.  There  is  not  yet  a  steadfast  terminology  under 
which  these  symptoms  are  to  be  described;  they  may  be 
called  break-down,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  or  by  the  conven- 
iently alliterative  and  dramatic  name  shell-shock — but  they 
all  point  to  the  same  thing,  namely,  an  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  inward  predisposition. 

For,  said  Dr.  Ames,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  shell-shock. 
A  great  shell  may  explode  near  a  man  who  is  asleep  and  if 
he  is  too  exhausted  to  waken  he  does  not  suffer  "shock." 
So  too  if  he  happens  to  be  intoxicated.  The  causes  lie  much 
deeper  in  the  individual  life  of  the  soldier.  For  instance, 
early  in  the  war  a  Canadian  trench  was  held  by  its  men 
without  rest  or  relief  for  an  entire  week.  The  trench  was 
filled  knee-high  with  a  slimy  mud,  not  altogether  liquid  nor 
again  solid  enough  to  be  trodden  down — just  mud.  There 
they  stood,  those  men,  for  a  week.  One  was  wounded,  and 
sank  down  into  the  mud — and  did  not  rise  again.  One, 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  fell  forward,  sank  into  the 
mud  and  did  not  rise  again.  By  and  by  when  relief  finally 
came,  and  these  men  reached  the  rear,  they  were  affected 
variously.  Some  had  grip,  some  had  pneumonia,  some  were 
near  a  nervous  break-down.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  although  they  had  all  been  exposed  to  exactly  the  same 
experience,  they  did  not  react  uniformly  to  it,  but  each  accord- 
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ing  to  his  predisposition.  It  was  a  great  laboratory  test, 
and  its  results  are  significant. 

Now,  as  to  the  social  worker's  share  in  this  situation,  Dr. 
Ames  pointed  out  that  it  is  just  this  predisposition  which 
can  be  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  or  worker  understands  the 
situation.  In  some  "crack  regiments"  the  commanders  feel 
a  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  cases  of  nervous 
collapse.  Not  psychologists  or  psychiatrists,  they  yet  divine 
the  value  of  relief  through  recreation,  rest  and  such  change 
as  possible  for  their  men.  In  civil  life  the  argument  is  the 
same.  A  man  may  come  into  the  hospital  and  say,  "I  have 
consumption."  The  internist  examines  him,  finds  no  trace 
of  tuberculosis  and  tells  him  so.  But  all  the  man  can  say 
is,  "But  don't  you  think  that  I'm  going  to  die  of  consump- 
tion?" Another  may  be  convinced  that  he  will  fall  dead 
very  soon.  And  with  such  ideas  in  mind,  everything  that 
comes  along  is  interpreted  accordingly.  The  preoccupation 
is  a  hindrance  to  such  a  man's  success  and  seriously  affects 
his  health  and  welfare. 

There  is  not  a  medical  school  in  the  country  which  gives 
an  adequate  course  in  such  symptoms.  In  fact  the  majority 
of  doctors  do  not  relish  having  a  patient  who  can  only  come 
in  and  weep.  Ten  chances  to  one,  the  tried  physician, 
unenlightened  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  case,  will  say, 
"when  you  can  control  yourself  and  talk  sensibly  to  me, 
you  may  come  back" — and  the  last  thing  the  patient  can  do 
is  to  control  himself  and  talk  at  all.  The  value  of  such  a 
training  course  as  that  given  last  summer  at  Smith  College, 
said  Dr.  Ames  in  closing,  where  nurses  and  social  workers 
were  given  a  special  instruction  in  caring  for  just  such 
patients,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  need  and  oppor- 
tunity for  social  workers  to  get  this  training  and  to  cooperate 
in  clinic  work  are  great  and  immediate. 

Although  it  was  reported  to  the  meeting  that  the  War 
Department  was  not  ready  to  speak  officially  regarding  de- 
mobilization plans,  Captain  J.  A.  Foster,  S.  C.  N.  A.,  was 
detailed  to  attend  the  conference.  Captain  Foster  said  that 
over  200,000  cases  of  venereal  disease  had  been  treated  since 
mobilization.  Of  this  number  available  reports  indicate 
that  a  very  high  percentage  were  infected  in  civilian  com- 
munities. 

Martha  P.  Falconer,  of  Sleighton  Farms,  now  director  of 
the  Section  on  Reformatories  in  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  spoke  of  the  trend  already  evident  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  which  she  had  just  been  visiting. 
Empty  detention  houses  bespoke  inattention  to  conditions, 
indifference  in  law  enforcement.     She  urged   a  continuance 


of  the  work  upon  the  program  of  the  government  lines — 
without  regard  to  either  color  or  sex,  throughout  the  country. 

Captain  Walter  Clarke,  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  believed  that  even  though  the  government  was 
undertaking  so  vast  a  program  of  venereal  disease  control, 
yet  there  would  be  a  large  field  for  private  societies  after 
the  war  work  proper  was  at  an  end.  Problems  such  as 
practical  eugenics,  birth  control,  marriage  and  divorce  are 
not  yet  settled  and  will  afford  a  field  for  thought  and 
activity  for  a  long  time.  The  opportunity  will  undoubtedly 
come,  he  thought,  to  extend  into  other  countries  the  social 
hygiene  movement  begun   in  this. 

E.  H.  Wilkins,  of  the  Home  Educational  Department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  told  of  the  four  types  of  work  which  the 
"Y"  had  carried  on  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  There 
had  been  classes,  lectures,  libraries,  and  maps,  bulletins, 
posters  and  such  service.  Perhaps  the  most  important  classes 
had  been  those  in  English  for  illiterates;  for  it  was  a  fact 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  men  in  camps,  coming  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  from  Boston,  could  not  understand 
orders  given  in  English.  There  had  been  arranged  by  the 
War  Department  "development  battalions,"  as  they  were 
called,  made  up  of  men  who  were  in  need  of  this  special 
elementary  training  in  English.  Mr.  Wilkins  hoped  that 
the  early  disbanding  of  these  battalions  might  not  occur. 
War  morale  and  good  citizenship  were  taught  in  these 
courses.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  class  are:  The 
meaning  of  America ;  How  a  city  is  governed ;  A  typical 
American;  Principles  of  law  and  government;  Democracy 
of  the  New  World;  What  is  prosperity?  America  after 
the  war.  In  its  placards,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  trying  to  teach 
civilian  morale.  "Don't  Slump  Yet,"  is  one  bit  of  advice; 
"The  world  needed  good  soldiers  and  got  them;  it  needs 
good  citizens.  Carry  on,"  is  another.  "All  aboard  for  the 
front  in  life — watch  your  step,"  says  another.  Mr.  Wilkins 
believed  that  the  spirit  of  conscious  service  developed  during 
the  war,  and  the  attitude  of  self-sacrifice,  would  not  be  lost 
on  the  return  of  the  men  to  civil  life. 

"Chevaliers  of  the  Spirit,"  Dr.  Adler,  the  chairman, 
offered  the  fine  phrase  as  describing  the  search  for  a  new  and 
adequate  motive  for  the  after-war  time  and  work,  which 
should  stimulate  as  "Fit  to  Fight"  had  thrilled  us  this  year. 
Crusaders  of  the  Spirit,  bringers  of  good  tidings  to  a  new 
world,  thus  he  saw  the  workers  for  better  health,  better  law, 
political  liberation  and  welfare.  It  is  the  moral  exaltation 
which  to  his  mind  most  truly  characterizes  the  work  of  this 
new  time.  G.  S. 


The  Carrying  Forward  of  War-Time 

Industrial  Standards 


THE  second  session  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to 
"the  carrying  forward  of  war-time  industrial  stand- 
ards"— the  term  standards  being  understood  in  a  very 
wide  sense  as  including  not  only  the  models  set  up 
by  and  for  those  engaged  in  industry,  but  also  those  set  up 
by  and  for  the  government  itself  in  its  handling  of  industrial 
tasks.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  opinions  expressed 
al  this  session  and  at  the  later  evening  session  devoted  to  in- 
dustrial relations  (see  p.  314)  were  decidedly  optimistic.  All 
those  who  had   come   into   intimate  contact   during  the  war 


with  the  government  agencies  in  the  industrial  field  believe 
that  a  real  and  permanent  gain  has  been  made  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  especially  that  of  greater  democracy  in  industry. 
But  with  regard  to  the  latter  set  of  standards,  relating  to  the 
activity  of  the  government  itself,  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
only  a  strong  and  immediate  expression  of  public  opinion 
can  rescue  from  an  untimely  end  the  new  agencies  and  meth- 
ods established  during  the  war  which  would  be  valuable  in 
peace  time. 

Several  speakers  expressed  the  fear  that  the  loose  coordina- 
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tion  of  federal  and  local  controls  which  worked  well  during 
the  war  owing  to  the  general  good  will  and  patriotic  desire 
for  efficiency  may  disintegrate  with  the  coming  of  peace.  Al- 
ready, in  the  short  time  since  the  armistice  has  been  declared, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  lessening  of  that  centralization  of 
plans  and  of  direction  which  is  necessary  to  pass  safely  over 
this  difficult  period  of  change. 

Henry  Bruere,  director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  the  state  of  New  York,  showed  how  the  demobili- 
zation of  war  industry,  in  his  own  state  at  least,  was  gradually 
taking  place  practically  without  any  concerted  action  between 
government  and  industry,  but  guided  almost  entirely  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  actual  economic  situation.  Happily,  the 
worst  fears  of  those  who  foresaw  a  sudden  closing  of  war 
industrial  plants,  with  unemployment  for  many  thousands  of 
workers,  have  not  been  realized.  The  mechanism  devised 
to  govern  the  flow  of  labor  during  and  after  the, war,  it  is 
true,  was  not  completed ;  but  with  a  few  notable  exceptions — 
including,  for  instance,  the  great  aircraft  plant  in  Buffalo 
with  its  five  to  six  thousand  skilled  workers — the  war  indus- 
tries have  not  been  dismantled  so  rapidly  as  yet  as  to  bring 
about  a  serious  congestion  of  the  labor  market. 

Finding  themselves  without  definite  directions  from  Wash- 
ington, the  state  officers  of  the  employment  service  and  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  at  a  meeting  in  Rochester  two  weeks 
ago,  decided  to  form  a  plan  of  their  own  for  a  gradual  ad- 
justment, the  details  of  which  were  to  be  worked  out  by  indi- 
vidual groups.  It  became  soon  apparent,  however,  that  in 
view  of  the  enormous  sums  involved  the  government  was 
proceeding  with  as  rapid  as  possible  a  cancellation  of  contracts. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  acting,  presumably,  upon  reports 
not  only  from  New  York  but  from  other  states  also,  imme- 
diately raised  its  voice  on  behalf  of  the  workers  and  asked  for 
more  consideration  of  labor  problems  in  this  stoppage  of  the 
war  industries.  As  a  result,  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of 
contracts  are  now  made  known  in  advance  to  enable  the  em- 
ployment service,  with  the  aid  of  the  industrial  representa- 
tives in  the  state  and  locality,  to  frame  measures  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  labor  thus  set  free.  In  only  a  few  cases  has 
it  been  found  necessary,  so  far,  to  recommend  a  retardation  of 
such  cancellations  to  secure  more  time  for  the  necessary  labor 
adjustment.  In  only  two  of  seventy-five  proposed  cancella- 
tions investigated  by  the  employment  service  was  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  local  labor  market  reported  as  likely  to 
arise. 

The  cooperative  action  worked  out  between  the  national 
authority  and  the  local  employment  service,  said  Mr.  Bruere, 
rests  almost  entirely  on  local  initiative  and  capacity.  The 
value  of  the  local  consultative  boards,  representative  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  has  fully  revealed  itself  in  this  emer- 
gency. There  are  fourteen  such  boards  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  it  is  they  that  guide  the  demobilization  of  war 
industry  and  stimulate  the  efforts  made  for  the  most  rapid 
possible  re-absnrption  of  the  labor  set  free.  Credit  was  given 
also  to  the  good  will  and  ability  of  individual  industrial 
managers  whose  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has,  for  the  present, 
averted  the  panic  that  easily  might  have  resulted  from  having 
vast  numbers  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work. 

As  regards  the  demobilization  of  the  army,  Mr.  Bruere 
had  to  admit  that  the  public  employment  service  only  played 
a  small  part  in  the  processs.  The  majority  of  men  prefer  to 
take  their  thirty  days'  pay  and  with  it — usually  in  their  home 
town — find  a  job  for  themselves  or  through  one  of  the  many 
traditional  methods  of  looking  for  work.  The  nine  hundred 
branches  of   the   public   employment  service,    however,   were 


doing  work  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  in  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  camp  commanders  their  knowledge  of  employ- 
ment conditions.  Thus,  while  the  return  from  training  camps 
to  industrial  plants  did  not  take  place  in  any  orderly  and 
controlled  manner,  the  public  employment  service  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  itself.  Since  the  army  is  demobilized 
by  military  units  and  not  by  industrial  requirements  or  ex- 
perience, no  exact  plan  for  its  absorption  in  civil  pursuits  is 
possible. 

On  the  question  of  starting  or  increasing  the  operations  of 
peace-time  industries  interrupted  by  the  war,  little  that  is 
definite  can  so  far  be  gathered,  owing  to  lack  of  an  announced 
government  policy  concerning  priorities  in  the  distribution  of 
raw  materials,  transportation,  credit  adjustment,  and  the  like. 
Many  business  concerns,  said  Mr.  Bruere,  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  a  re-definition  of  the  national  economic  motive,  now 
that  the  war  has  been  won ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  em- 
bark upon  enterprise  involving,  maybe,  large  capital  invest- 
ments, until  that  policy  is  defined — hence,  for  the  moment, 
there  is  much  hesitation  and  drifting  with  obvious  dangers 
to  the  rapid  recovery  of  trade. 

As  an  example  of  the  need  for  a  specific  national  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Bruere  dwelt  upon  the  needs  of  the  building  trades 
which  have  lain  stagnant  for  three  or  four  years  owing  to  the 
preoccupation  of  capital  and  labor  in  other  industries  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  question  is :  When  will 
capital  be  available  for  large  scale  operations?  What  is  the 
policy  of  the  large  credit  institutions,  chiefly  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  upon  which  builders  in  the  past  have  re- 
lied for  financial  backing?  In  this  industry,  where  the 
problems  are  less  complex  than  in  many  others,  the  leaders  of 
labor  are  fully  conversant  with  all  the  difficulties  facing  the 
employers  at  this  time  of  uncertainty,  and  efforts  are  under 
way  for  so  coordinatng  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
as  to  serve  the  obvious  interests  of  both.  With  the  aid  of 
the  public  employment  service,  a  scheme  for  permanent  in- 
dustrial conference,  similar  to  that  existing — though  from 
time  to  time  interrupted — in  the  garment  industries  is  under 
way.  In  it  not  only  the  employers  and  the  unions  but  also 
representatives  of  the  public  interest  will  work  together  for 
as  rapid  as  possible  a  resumption  of  building  enterprise.  In 
one  or  two  other  industries,  likewise,  the  adoption  of  new 
principles  of  cooperation  is  gradually  working  out  methods  of 
joint  action  promising  well  for  the  future — the  foundation 
for  their  success,  according  to  Mr.  Bruere,  being  that  the 
workers  share  much  more  largely  than  they  have  in  the  past 
in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  employers  on  all  the  essen- 
tial questions  that  enter  into  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

He  believed  that  from  the  new  habit,  engendered  by  the 
war,  of  working  together  for  a  common  end,  a  considerable 
measure  of  progress  towards  peace  in  industry  was  likely  to 
spring — more  and  more  the  mystery  around  the  employer's 
part  in  the  industrial  process  was  disappearing  and  the  work- 
ers were  assuming  their  share  of  responsibility.  All  efforts 
in  that  direction  encouraged  by  the  employment  service  were 
meeting  with  satisfactory  response. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  here  intervened  to  warn 
against  too  mechanical  an  interpretation  of  three  terms  fre- 
quently used  in  this  discussion:  readjustment,  reabsorption, 
reconstruction — but  a  summary  of  his  remarks,  as  well  as  the 
address  by  Felix  Frankfurter,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Labor  Policies  Board,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
(pp.  288  and  291,  respectively). 

Frederick  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  immigration,  called 
upon  to  lead  the  discussion  because  he  was  recently  engaged  in 
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helping  to  work  out  a  reconstruction  policy  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
taking  a  freer  and  wider  view  of  present  opportunities  for 
social  advancement  than  is  usually  implied  in  the  idea  of 
reconstruction.  He  referred,  more  particularly,  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  Australia,  where  prac- 
tically all  classes  so  far  from  merely  attempting  to  conserve 
the  gains  of  the  war  period  were  actually  engaged  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  different  kind  of  society.  He  contrasted 
this  movement  with  the  assumption,  apparently  prevalent  just 
now  in  Russia  and  Germany,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
seize  the  instruments  created  by  society  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  to  make  them  serve  that  of  society  as  a  whole.  Far 
more  interesting,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  the  achievements, 
however  small,  that  meant  progress  towards  a  different  kind 
of  society  in  which  men  would  be  free.  It  was  this  second 
kind  of  reconstruction,  rather  than  merely  the  attempt  to  gain 
more  of  the  product  of  industry  for  the  wage-worker,  which 
social  workers  should  make  their  purpose.  The  mind  of 
America  must  be  mobilized  on  the  questions  which  make  up 
England's  reconstruction  program  also:  the  ending  of  the 
indefensible  housing  conditions  in  our  large  cities — the  re- 
gaining of  access  to  the  land. 

In  respect  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Howe  referred  more  espe- 
cially to  the  settlement  policy  of  California  and  its  success 
(see  the  Survey  for  September  24),  postulating  the  reclaim- 
ing of  agriculture  as  a  vocation  and  livelihood  for  free  men 
as  an  essential  item  in  a  reconstruction  program  for  this 
country  where  earlier  reclamation  projects  have  largely  failed 
and  37  per  cent — a  proportion  still  growing — of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  are  tenants,  with  no  permanent  interest  in 
the  land  they  cultivate. 

George  L.  Bell,  executive  secretary  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  supported  this  plea  for  participation  of  the 
social  agencies  of  the  country  in  a  program  of  getting  the 
people  back  to  the  land,  rather  than  leaving  that  movement  to 
economic  forces  alone.  He  believed  the  problem  lay  largely 
in  the  social,  educational  and  general  cultural  starvation  of 
the  countryside,  not  alone  in  economic  conditions.  (This 
idea  was  strongly  represented  also,  at  one  of  the  other  sessions, 
by  Fred  Eastman,  a  rural  pastor  whose  building  up  of  the 
social  resources  in  his  parish  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  country.) 

Speaking  on  the  industrial  aspect  of  social  relationships,  Mr. 
Bell  made  special  reference  to  the  difficult  position  often  occu- 
pied by  the  industrial  manager  who  stands  between  capital 
and  labor  and  who  is  too  often  inarticulate  when  national 
programs  are  formulated.  The  employment  manager  of  a 
modern  plant,  he  said,  often  was  as  much  in  conflict  with 
the  employer  as  the  workers  themselves;  the  federal  employ- 
ment service  could  be  satisfactorily  organized  and  render  the 
maximum  of  usefulness  only  if  these  officers,  those  represent- 
ing the  larger  interests  of  industry  and  the  workers  them- 
selves, through  their  representatives,  were  all  keenly  interested 
in  its  success. 

George  F.  Haynes,  director  of  Negro  economics  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  formerly  professor  of 
sociology  at  Fiske  University,  said  that  in  his  person  the 
Negroes  of  the  country  for  the  first  time  had  had  a  share  in 
setting  standards  for  those  of  them  who  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustry. The  Negroes,  being  largely  unorganized  and  of  but 
recent  industrial  experience,  were  usually  unrepresented  at 
the  council  table.  And  this  was  the  more  lamentable  be- 
cause not  only  practically  all  industrial  employers  of  Negroes 
are  white  but  because  Negroes  are  also  often  opposed  by  unions 


of  white  workers.  Added  to  these  drawbacks  was  the  fact 
that  the  entry  of  the  Negro  in  industry  often  meant  a  change 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  mode  of  life. 

The  machinery  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
deal  with  the  Negro  problems  was  exceedingly  simple.  In 
those  communities  where  many  Negroes  were  engaged  in 
industry,  conferences  of  Negro  workers  with  some  white  em- 
ployers were  organized,  and  where  possible  also  with  repre- 
sentatives of  white  labor.  Their  advice  was  sought  on  the 
question  what  changes  in  management,  conditions  or  devices 
were  necessary  to  secure  a  100  per  cent  war  production. 
Although  one-seventh  of  the  total  labor  strength  of  the 
country,  the  Negro  as  a  wage-earner  has  in  the  past  been 
left  too  largely  unrepresented  whenever  standards  were  ap- 
plied or  enforced  concerning  conditions  of  work.  The  ad- 
visory committees,  therefore,  were  formed  from  the  confer- 
ences mentioned,  wherever  possible,  to  draw  up  such  stand- 
ards with  special  reference  to  Negroes;  and  these  committees 
were  linked  up  with  local  committees  of  national  defense — 
and  later  with  community  labor  boards  after  these  were 
started — to  give  to  their  proceedings  the  note  of  patriotic  war 
activities. 

Difficulties  arose  more  particularly  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  so-called  "work  or  fight"  ordinances.  Applied  to  col- 
ored women,  these  ordinances  led  to  much  resentment,  and 
the  advisory  committees  were  instrumental  in  securing  the 
representation  of  the  Negro  point  of  view  upon  them. 
Another  useful  result  of  the  work  of  these  committees — 
more  especially  in  Ohio — was  their  opening  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployers to  the  potential  value  of  colored  women  employes. 
In  each  state  where  Negroes  are  engaged  in  industry,  a  Negro 
supervisor  was  attached  to  the  public  employment  service  to 
help  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  placement  of  Negroes  where 
there  was  a  lack  of  workers. 

How  can  these  functions  be  continued?  Mr.  Haynes  fore- 
saw the  possibility  of  more  acute  and  difficult  problems,  not 
only  for  Negro  workers,  than  any  confronted  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, he  said,  was  almost  of  greater  importance  for  the  white 
workers  than  for  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  demobiliza- 
tion of  Negro  soldiers  may  easily  be  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  if  suitable  openings  were  not  immediately  found 
for  them  in  pursuits  answering  their  capacities  and  require- 
ments. In  the  northern  states,  some  half  million  to  one 
million  Negroes  had  been  added  to  the  industrial  working 
population  during  the  war.  Will  they  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  their  present  comparatively  highly  paid  employments 
or  will  an  attempt  to  made  to  fire  them?  Many  employers 
during  the  war  had  realized  that  in  the  Negroes  they  had  a 
large  reservoir  of  the  most  teachable  labor  to  be  found;  they 
probably  would  not  willingly  give  up  this  potential  supply  of 
workers. 

Because  the  Negro  is  as  yet  unorganized,  the  whole  ques- 
tion must  necessarily  be  one  for  the  government  to  deal  with, 
as  a  mediator  between  workers  and  employers.  There  would 
be  an  end  to  the  successful  beginnings  made  during  the  war 
of  creating  industrial  standards  for  Negroes,  Mr.  Haynes 
thought,  if  the  government  did  not  set  up  machinery  for 
enforcing  standards  and  policies  as  had  been  found  workable. 

Shelby  Harrison,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  laid  stress 
upon  the  need  for  accurate  information  on  labor  conditions 
as  a  basis  of  standards  and  policies  that  will  work.  In  this 
connection,  he  thought  the  social  agencies  of  the  country 
could  materially  assist  by  the  intelligent  collection  of  data 
and  the  placing  of  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  employ- 
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ment  service  or  such  other  agencies  as  the  government  might 
have  for  adjusting  the  labor  market.  There  was  some  danger 
that  the  relation  of  government  agencies  to  local  industries 
might  be  too  mechanical;  and  that  danger  could  best  be 
averted  if  those  familiar  with  the  human  considerations  which 
constitute  important  factors  in  the  situation  were  called  in  to 
help  work  out  labor  policies.  There  was  also  a  special  respon- 
sibility upon  social  agencies  to  help  think  through  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  problems  affecting  the  local  labor  situation. 
Too  often  government  mediators  and  investigators,  sent  into 
the  community  from  a  distance  and  for  a  short  period  only, 
had  no  time  to  give  to  the  more  intimate  aspects. 

Charles  W.  Towson,  associate  secretary  of  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  briefly  sketched  the  share  taken 
by  the  industrial  department  of  that  body  in  straightening 
out  the  labor  situation  during  the  war.  He  laid  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  strong  leadership  in  the  improvement  in  indus- 
trial relations,  which  could  only  come  from  such  complete 
independence  from  either  capital  or  labor  as  was  enjoyed  by 
the  industrial  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  multiply- 
ing of  human  contacts  was  the  safest  way,  he  thought,  to 
averting  strife.  During  the  war,  bodies  of  industrial  secre- 
taries were  organized  to  go  into  the  war  industrial  centers 
very  much  with  the  same  object  and  using  much  the  same 
methods  as  the  groups  sent  to  the  training  camps.  The  services 
established  by  them  for  body,  mind,  social  life  and  religious 
life  were  welcomed  equally  by  employers  and  employed.  For 
the  reconstruction  period,  the  department  did  not  plan  any 
radical  departure  from  the  methods  that  had  been  found  use- 
ful in  the  past,  but  rather  an  enlargement  of  the  program,  with 
a  motive  equivalent  in  breadth  to  that  which  gave  dynamic  to 
the  war-time  program. 


Nelle  Swartz,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry 
of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  briefly  com- 
mented on  the  problem  of  the  demobilization  of  women  in 
war  industries.  Already,  she  said,  one  large  union  of  male 
workers  had  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  the  women  "go 
back  home,"  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  attitude  might 
be  taken  widely.  From  the  national  point  of  view,  the 
obvious  desideratum  was  that  the  possible  clash  between  male 
and  female  demand  for  the  same  work  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  industry  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  make  use,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  productivity, 
of  the  full  force  of  woman-power  available.  If  any  section 
of  the  labor  supply  was  to  be  demobilized,  it  should  be  the 
labor  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  two  million  of 
them,  at  present,  were  working  in  this  country  for  wages. 
The  total  number  of  women  in  industry  was  much  smaller 
than  usually  thought. 

During  the  war,  she  said,  women  had  been  engaged  upon 
almost  all  processes  in  aeroplane  and  other  war  material  fac- 
tories— no  work  was  too  delicate  or  too  skilled  for  their  hands. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  change  some  of  these  industries  for 
peace  production — but  that  change  should  be  made  gradual, 
and  women  should  be  helped  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment. 

The  real  danger  of  the  present  situation  was  that  while  it 
may  be  difficult  to  reduce  wages  in  continuing  occupations, 
women  would  be  offered  materially  lower  wages  in  the  new 
occupations  of  peace-time  industry.  Only  in  a  few  industries 
were  women  receiving  the  same  wages  as  men.  Yet,  there 
could  be  no  industrial  peace  until  wages  and  wage  scales 
were  on  the  basis  of  occupational  skill  and  hazards  and  not 
on  that  of  sex.  B.  L. 


Social  Demobilization 
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EMOBILIZATION"  must  have  been  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  announcement  of  the 
topic  for  this  session,  the  chairman  sug- 
gested. It  was  of  course  "mobilization"  that 
was  intended,  the  mobilization  for  the  tasks  of  peace  of  the 
social  spirit  which  has  been  generated  so  abundantly  by  the 
demands  of  war.  Red  Cross  Home  Service  and  the  future  of 
the  doctors  in  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  country 
divided  most  of  the  evening  between  them,  with  time  for  only 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  immediate  questions  connected  with  the 
war  risk  insurance  act  and  at  a  possibility  which  lies  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  "morale-making  agencies"  of  war-time. 

This  last  suggestion  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  program,  by 
Fred  Eastman,  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine,  though  speaking 
rather,  he  wished  it  understood,  in  his  capacity  of  country 
parson.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  said,  he  and  his 
colleagues  in  rural  districts  saw  the  young  men  go  into  the 
army  or  navy,  the  older  men  into  other  forms  of  government 
service,  the  girls  and  younger  women  to  work  in  the  cities  and 
munition  towns,  and  their  congregations  fade  away  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Then  they  had  seen — in  some  places,  at 
least — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  the  rest  of  the  "seven"  come  in  and  get  to 
work,  with  the  indirect  result  that  church  life  now  is  in  a 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  state  than  it  was  before  the  con- 
gregations were  depleted  by  the  demands  of  the  war.  He 
made  a  plea  that  in  some  way  the  agencies  which  have  been 


indirectly  responsible  for  this  improvement  might  be  coordi- 
nated into  a  movement  for  "making  over  rural  America," 
supplying  the  elements  of  recreation  and  social  interest  which 
we  have  for  some  years  recognized  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  coun- 
try life. 

How  the  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  physicians  who  will 
soon  be  coming  back  into  civilian  life  from  an  experience  in 
the  army  and  navy  may  be  enlisted  for  service  in  promoting 
the  public  health  was  discussed  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
the  "lay"  director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  by  Dr.  George 
M.  Price,  director  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of 
the  Cloak,  Suit,  Dress  and  Waist  Industries,  and  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Harris,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  city.  The  nurses  were  not 
overlooked,  but  it  was  thought  that  they  present  no  "problem," 
since  comparatively  few  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  had  had  experience  in  public  health  work 
before  the  war,  and  the  supply  of  those  who  have  had  such 
experience  or  training  is  ridiculously  inadequate — not  to  say 
to  the  need,  but  even  to  the  demand  for  them.  The  possi- 
bility of  capitalizing  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  a 
socializing  experience  for  nurses  as  well  as  for  doctors,  in 
order  to  increase  the  supply  of  nurses  available  for  public 
health  work,  was  not  mentioned — perhaps  because  it  is  too 
obvious  to  need  discussion. 

Mr.  Davis  contrasted  the  life  of  the  average  doctor  before 
going  into  government  sen-ice  with  his  experience  during  the 
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war.  The  physician  in  civilian  practice  is  a  "trained  indi- 
vidualist." He  thinks  in  terms  of  individual  patients;  he  is 
supported  by  their  fees,  however  little  he  may  allow  that  to 
affect  his  relations  to  them ;  he  and  his  patient  are  very  nearly 
"a  closed  circle."  Such  a  practitioner  enters  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  or  navy,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  changed. 
He  works  in  a  group  and  in  behalf  of  a  group;  though  still 
working  in  terms  of  the  individual,  nevertheless  it  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group  of  which  that  individual  is  a  part  which  is 
the  primary  concern ;  his  income  does  not  come  from  his  pa- 
tients; he  has,  furthermore,  in  all  probability,  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  such  as  only  a  few  of  the  most  favor- 
ably placed  practitioners  in  private  life  can  command.  He 
receives,  in  short,  the  elements  of  a  public  health  training 
and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  socialized  utilization  of  medi- 
cal resources. 

With  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  physicians  coming 
back  into  civilian  life  after  this  experience,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transform  medical  service  from  its  old  individualis- 
tic character  into  something  that  shall  be  more  nearly  com- 
munity service.  Two  fields  which  may  be  expected  to  absorb 
many  of  these  men,  especially  the  younger  ones  who  have  not 
yet  built  up  an  established  practice,  are  industrial  medicine 
and  the  public  health  service.  Physicians  assert  that  it  would 
"pay"  an  employer  to  go  as  far  in  protecting  the  health  of  his 
employes  as  the  most  exigent  of  the  medical  profession  would 
wish  him  to  go,  and  employers  are  gradually  realizing  that 
this  is  true.  With  due  regard  to  the  danger  that  industrial 
medicine  may  be  used  merely  as  a  tool  for  producing  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  business  returns,  its  development  should  be 
welcomed  and  encouraged,  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  social  gains  may  be  as  substantial  as  possible. 

One  way  of  consolidating  and  increasing  the  social  gains 
accruing  from  industrial  medicine  is  through  the  development 
of  the  public  health  service.  The  conditions  essential  to  such 
development  are,  first,  adequate  appropriations,  and  second — 
second,  that  is,  to  come  to  the  lips  ordinarily,  though  first  in 
importance — that  public  opinion  which  is  preliminary  to  get- 
ting the  money  and  which  is  indispensable  if  the  public  health 
officers  are  to  have  a  backing  that  will  make  their  efforts 
effective.  What  is  needed  just  now,  coincidently  with  the 
return  of  these  doctors  from  the  military  and  naval  service, 
is  a  dramatization  of  the  possibilities  of  public  health  service 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  imagination  of  "the  public" 
really  visualize  it.  This  is  an  opportune  time  for  such  effort, 
for  not  only  has  the  war  made  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  a 
more  vivid  reality  to  everybody,  but  the  influenza  epidemic 
has  also  operated  in  the  same  direction.  Furthermore,  the 
demands  of  military  service  and  of  all  the  auxiliary  services 
of  relief  and  comfort  have  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  ideal  of  health  as  a  positive  good,  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease,  and  the  present  moment  offers  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  that  ideal. 

By  concentrating  attention  on  the  department  of  health, 
which  is  the  common  factor  in  the  domain  of  all  the  spe- 
cialized activities  for  the  promotion  of  health,  Mr.  Davis 
suggested  that  a  cure,  or  an  antidote,  might  be  found  for 
some  of  that  "indigestion"  which  Dr.  Adler  had  deplored 
at  an  earlier  session  of  the  conference  as  the  ailment  most  fre- 
quently responsible  for  the  incapacity  of  public  opinion. 

Social  organizations  can  help  to  increase  interest  all  over 
the  country  in  strengthening  the  local  and  state  departments 
of  health  and  creating  them  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  in 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  federal  health  service.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the  smaller  cities — of  from 


ten  to  a  hundred  thousand  population — whose  needs  are  not 
so  much  discussed  but  which,  because  their  problems  are  of 
manageable  size,  offer  a  specially  favorable  field. 

As  a  practical  step  which  might  be  taken  at  once,  Mr. 
Davis  suggested  the  establishment,  perhaps  by  some  of  the 
national  foundations,  of  scholarships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  giving  training  for  public  health  work,  for  the  benefit  of 
demobilized  doctors  whose  experience  in  the  war  has  given 
them  a  taste  for  continuing  in  the  public  service. 

Dr.  Price  was  bound  to  dissent  from  the  epithet  "individual- 
istic" which  Mr.  Davis — albeit  innocently — had  applied  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  he  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  two  fields 
which  may  be  expected  to  absorb  many  of  the  physicians  re- 
leased from  military  service.  He  added  a  third,  which  will 
soon  be  in  competition  with  industrial  medicine  and  public 
health  service,  although  it  does  not  yet  exist — the  field  of 
social  insurance.  He  urged  the  organizations  represented  in 
the  conference  to  support  the  project  of  Surgeon-General 
Blue  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  by  securing  an  appropriation  of  nine  or  ten 
million  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  rural  sanitation 
and  maintaining  a  reserve  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  for 
emergencies  such  as  the  recent  epidemic. 

To  hasten  the  development  of  industrial  medicine,  Dr. 
Price  advocated  legislation  requiring  every  plant  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  employes  to  maintain  a  medical  supervisor, 
just  as  there  are  requirements  for  providing  first-aid  service. 
There  are  400,000  industrial  plants  in  the  country,  of  which 
50,000  employ  a  hundred  or  more  persons.  Reliance  on 
voluntary  action  is  not  enough,  because  that  would  take  too 
long.  A  manufacturer  should  no  more  think  of  running 
his  plant  without  a  medical  supervisor  than  without  a  mech- 
anical foreman. 

From  his  vantage  ground  within  the  public  health  service, 
Dr.  Harris  declared  that  the  problem  of  public  health  work 
has  thus  far  been  only  implied.  It  has  not  yet  been  stated. 
During  the  war  there  have  been  innumerable  (or  at  any  rate 
unnumbered)  individuals,  representing  as  many  groups,  com- 
ing to  the  Health  Department  for  advice  or  support  of  their 
projects  in  behalf  of  the  health  of  the  public  from  one  point 
of  view  or  another — each  working  separately  at  some  particular 
part  of  the  general  problem,  with  little  or  no  connection  with 
one  another.  "Detachment"  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  experience  of  New  York  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  was  another  "hint"  that  we  have  not  yet  attained 
a  conception  of  what  the  public  health  demands.  Six  or 
eight  doctors  were  found  to  have  visited  a  house  on  a  day 
when  a  dozen  families  in  that  very  house  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a  doctor.  There  were  enough  to  go  around  if  they 
had  been  organized.  The  practice  of  medicine  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  commercial  and  competitive.  It  must  be  organ- 
ized for  the  best  interest  of  society.  The  importance  of  the 
health  of  the  community  should  be  recognized  by  strengthen- 
ing the  federal  Public  Health  Service  until  it  has  the  powers 
and  the  resources  to  become  a  "statesman-like  agency  for 
central  direction." 

In  introducing  Mr.  Persons,  the  chairman  compared  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  amid  the  horrors  of  the  war  to  the 
corona  surrounding  the  blackened  sun  during  an  eclipse,  and 
predicted  that  now  that  the  eclipse  is  passing  away  we  may 
look  for  the  full  glory  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Persons  used  his 
brush,  however,  to  paint  the  corona  of  the  period  of  the  war 
rather  than  the  undimmed  splendor  of  the  future  with  which 
Dr.  Adler  dazzled  our  imagination,  for  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Home  Service  has  not  yet  been  answered.     In  the 
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first  place — but  that,  and  all  the  rest  that  Mr.  Persons  said, 
may  be  read  in  his  own  words  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
fascinating  story  of  Home  Service,  though  a  familiar  one  to 
readers  of  the  Survey,  was  presented  more  comprehensively 
than  ever  before. 

An  "appreciation"  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  social  work  came  with  specially  good  grace  from 
James  F.  Jackson  of  Cleveland,  representing  as  he  does  one 
of  the  so-called  "older"  varieties  of  social  agencies,  whose  staff 
presumably  has  been  depleted  to  build  up  the  personnel  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  who  has  himself  participated  in  the  training 
of  Home  Service  workers. 

Mr.  Jackson  summarized  the  indebtedness  of  organized 
social  work  to  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  as  follows:  1, 
Through  the  competition  of  the  Red  Cross,  executives  of  older 
agencies  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  what  they  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  do  in  the  way  of  increasing  salaries 
of  their  staff;  2,  By  putting  in  circulation  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  manuals  and  circulars,  the  Red  Cross  has  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organized  charity  and  family 
welfare ;  3,  Among  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  capacity  of  "volunteers,"  it  may  be  antic- 
ipated that  charity  organization  societies  and  other  agencies 
will  find  many  whose  interest  in  family  welfare  has  become 
so  deep-rooted  that  they  may  easily  be  retained  after  the  war 
as  volunteers  in  the  service  of  families  who  need  help  but  who 
lack  the  appeal  of  a  uniform. 

A  scanty  allowance  of  time  remained  for  considering  the 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  war  risk  insurance 
act  during  the  transition  period  between  war  and  peace,  and 
the  help  which  social  agencies  can  give  the  government  in 
carrying  through  that  tremendous  undertaking  for  social 
welfare.  The  few  moments  alloted  to  this  subject  were  used 
to  their  fullest  value  by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  the  Legis- 
lative Drafting  Fund  of  Columbia  University,  in  explaining 
three  points  of  immediate  interest: 

(1)  The  significance  of  the  medical  examinations  which 
each  man  must  have  before  he  is  discharged  from  the  army  or 
navy,  and  which  are  now  going  on.  The  law  provides  that 
no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death  or  disability 
which  does  not  occur  prior  to  or  within  one  year  after  dis- 
charge or  resignation  from  the  service,  except  that  if  the 
certificate  of  medical  examination  at  discharge  indicates  the 
presence  of  some  injury  or  disease  likely  to  result  in  disability 
subsequently,  compensation  shall  be  payable  for  such  resulting 
death  or  disability  whenever  it  occurs.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  medical  examination  shall  be 
thorough    and    careful,    to  safeguard  the  claims  which  may 


legitimately  arise.  This  cannot  be  rushed  through,  and  it  is 
likely  to  mean  delays  in  demobilization.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
bespoke  the  sympathy  and  patience  of  social  workers  in  case 
of  delays  due  to  this  cause. 

(2)  The  question  as  to  when  allotments  and  allowances 
are  to  cease.  The  law  provides  that  the  family  allowance 
shall  be  paid  until  death  in  or  one  month  after  discharge  from 
the  service,  "but  not  for  more  than  one  month  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  war  emergency."  The  intention  in  the 
mind  of  the  law-makers  is  plain,  but  the  act  contains  no 
definition  of  "present  war  emergency."  If  it  should  be  con- 
strued as  terminating  with  the  signing  of  peace,  and  if  peace 
should  be  concluded — as  many  anticipate — by  April,  then  the 
allowances  would  be  cut  off  abruptly  while  large  numbers  of 
our  men  are  still  on  the  other  side,  which  would  of  course 
produce  confusion  and  hardship.  If  legislation  is  needed  to 
extend  the  period,  or  to  provide  a  definition  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  it  needs  to  be  introduced  immediately  and  pushed 
along  vigorously. 

(3)  Terms  for  conversion  of  war  insurance  policies.  It  is 
understood  that  these  are  about  to  be  published  and  that  none 
of  the  forms  proposed  can  allow  payment  of  the  insurance 
in  a  lump  sum,  because  of  the  provision  in  the  law  that 
this  insurance  shall  be  payable  in  240  monthly  installments. 
The  act  should  be  amended  to  allow  the  payment  of  at  least 
$150  in  a  lump  sum,  in  order  to  meet  the  desire  for  burial 
insurance  which  is  almost  universal  among  wage-earners. 

Social  workers  can  put  strength  into  the  demand  for  clearing 
up  such  obscurities  in  the  act  as  are  likely  to  give  trouble,  and 
they  have  a  special  duty  and  interest  in  following  its  admin- 
istration by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  through  the 
critical  period  of  the  next  few  months. 

Dr.  Adler  spoke  the  inclusive  word  for  the  session  when  he 
said  that  the  real  problem  ahead  is  not  what  the  Red  Cross 
can  do  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  by  nourishing 
the  vestiges  of  patriotic  sentiment  aroused  by  the  war,  but 
rather  how  the  high  sentiment  of  service  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  may  be  utilized 
in  a  "second  war  of  liberation,  the  liberation  of  the  disad- 
vantaged classes  of  the  world ;"  how  the  women  who  have 
been  doing  "war-work"  can  be  kept  from  "drifting  back  to 
bridge,"  and  the  men  who  have  been  recruited  for  Home 
Service  committees  may  be  interested  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions;  how,  in  short,  the  attention  of  "that 
skittish  animal,  public  opinion"  and  the  best  energies  of  the 
country  may  be  directed  to  the  high  undertaking  of  making 
the  homes  and  the  schools  and  the  factories  of  the  world  what 
they  should  be  if  the  great  military  adventure  now  drawing 
to  a  close  is  to  be  worth  what  it  has  cost.  L.  B. 


Adaptation  of  Recreation  and  Commu- 
nity Service  to  Conditions  of  Peace 


W! 


r*HEN  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again 
the  circumstances  and  needs  of  local  com- 
munities will  differ  in  only  one  respect  from 
what  they  have  been  during  war.  There 
will  be  fewer  youths  away  from  their  home  towns.  Other- 
wise human  nature,  community  conditions,  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  the  city  streets  will  call  for  community  service  as  urgently 
in  the  uninspired  days  of  peace  as  during  the  enthusiasm  of 
war." 


The  session  upon  the  adaptation  of  war  programs  for  recre- 
ation and  community  service  to  times  of  peace  took  this  state- 
ment by  Charles  F.  Weller,  representative  of  the  War  De- 
partment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  as 
axiomatic.  About  this  there  was  no  debate.  The  real  issue 
was  the  method  by  which  community  service  should  be  at- 
tained. 

Are  the  recreational  activities  of  our  cities  and  towns  to  be 
paternalistically  superimposed   from   a  national  headquarters 
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or  are  they  to  spring  from  local  initiative?  Is  recreation  to 
be  supported  by  the  public  treasury  or  is  it  to  be  financed  as  a 
commercial  enterprise?  These  two  questions  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  speakers. 

The  participation  of  the  people,  a  leadership  chosen  by  the 
people  rather  than  one  appointed  from  the  top  was  felt  to  be 
essential  to  community  organization.  There  will  undoubted- 
ly be  need  for  inspiration,  and  perhaps  suggestion  from  a 
national  headquarters,  but  the  less  supervision  and  the  greater 
freedom  offered  to  towns  and  cities  to  develop  as  they  desire, 
the  surer  will  be  the  success  of  a  continuation  during  the  days 
of  peace  of  the  community  and  recreational  activities  that 
have  been  carried  on  during  the  war. 

Jean  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  National  League  for 
Women  Workers,  emphasized  the  danger  underlying  the  ex- 
clusive support  of  recreational  activities  from  public  funds. 
Municipally  conducted  recreation  tends  to  run  in  grooves.  In 
many  cities  the  public  school  systems  have  crystallized  into  a 
routine  that  lacks  the  flexibility  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  "As  the  workers  have  more  money  they  will 
want  to  buy  the  kind  of  recreation  they  want,"  said  Miss  Ham- 
ilton. The  answer,  she  felt,  lay  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
right  sort  of  commercial  enterprise  in  this  field. 

Miss  Hamilton,  like  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  urged  the  abolition  of  sex  lines  in  recreation.  "Recre- 
ation for  normal  people,"  she  said,  "means  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women."  Miss  Hamilton  recognized  that  there  are 
some  forms  of  play  which  appeal  more  to  one  sex  than  another. 
Her  plea  was  that  in  those  forms  of  recreation  which  are 
enjoyed  by  both  sexes  boys  and  girls  should  participate  to- 
gether. 

John  Collier,  president  of  the  National  Community  Coun- 
cil Association,  deplored  the  rapidity  with  which  the  inter- 
departmental organizations  are  breaking  up  in  Washington. 
This  disintegration  is  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
community  organization  of  the  cities  and  towns  through  the 
country  inasmuch  as  this  organization  will  not  thrive  if  it 


has  to  look  for  stimulation  to  the  old  pre-war  bureaucratic 
departments. 

The  cause  of  the  Negro  and  his  recreational  needs  were 
presented  by  James  Weldon  Johnson,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  by  Eugene 
Kinckle  Jones,  of  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes.  The  Negroes  are  a  particularly  joyous 
race.  Play  means  more  to  them  even  than  it  does  to  the 
whites,  yet  they  are  excluded  from  many  cf  the  kinds  of 
recreation  that  their  white  brethren  enjoy.  Moreover,  no 
group  in  the  community,  Negro  or  other,  can  provide  its  own 
recreation.  Recreation  is  something  which  can  be  developed 
only  with  the  united  backing  of  the  whole  city  or  town.  The 
colored  soldiers  in  France  have  been  tasting  a  new  freedom, 
a  freedom  which  hitherto  had  not  been  theirs  in  the  United 
States.  Will  the  country  to  which  they  are  now  about  to  re- 
turn welcome  them  with  opportunity  to  play  as  well  as  to 
work  ? 

The  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  prophesied  that  within  ten 
years  there  would  be  few  churches  that  would  not  be  open 
seven  days  a  week.  He  held  that  the  social  worker  should 
know  the  church  as  he  knows  every  other  resource  in  his  com- 
munity, for  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  the  church  occu- 
pies a  strategic  place  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  people. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Maude  E.  Miner,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association,  the  dis- 
cussion developed  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  interests. 
In  addition  to  the  speakers  who  have  been  quoted  Jane 
Deeter  Rippin,  director  of  the  Section  of  Women  and  Girls, 
War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
Katharine  Scott,  field  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Chester  Teller,  of  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board;  Sidney  Teller,  of  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service,  contributed  the  experience  of  their  organi- 
zations to  the  discussion.  The  papers  by  Dr.  Peixotto  and 
Mr.  Weller  are  printed  on  other  pages  in  full.    K.  deS. 


Gains  to  Be  Consolidated  in  War -Time 

Industrial  Relations 


ABETTER  day  for  labor  and  a  better  day  for  man- 
kind, a  world  in  which  democracy  shall  take  on  a 
new  and  deeper  meaning — this  was  the  vision  of 
the  future  beheld  by  every  speaker  at  the  Survey 
dinner  on  November  30,  and  which  they  made  visible  also  to 
the  mind  of  every  diner.  From  the  opening  remarks  of  Felix 
Adler,  who  presided  with  distinguished  tact  and  charm,  to 
the  closing  words  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  the  spirit  of  the  evening 
was  one  of  optimism,  and  foremost  in  the  thought  of  every 
speaker  was  the  idea  that  with  the  world  struggle  for  democ- 
racy victoriously  ended,  democracy  at  home  is  to  become  a 
larger  thing.  The  individual  as  voter  has  been  reasonably 
free  heretofore.  Hereafter  the  individual  as  worker  is  also 
to  be  free. 

This  was  obviously  the  thought  of  Earl  Dean  Howard,  labor 
manager  for  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  he  said  that  one  of  the  war 


gains  that  will  certainly  hold  over  into  the  era  of  peace  and 
become  a  permanent  force  in  our  social  structure  is  the  idea 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  was  the  thought  of  Alexander 
M.  Bing,  of  the  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  and  formerly  a  large  building  contractor,  who  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  basic  industrial  principles  laid  down  by 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  become  a  permanent  force  under  a  permanent  board 
of  similar  purpose  and  scope  to  the  one  appointed  for  the 
war.  The  ideal  of  a  new  and  better  democracy  ran  through 
the  address  of  Grant  Hamilton  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  outlined  the  plans  of  the  new  Working 
Conditions  Service,  and  it  was  the  dominant  thought  through- 
out the  address  of  Mr.  Walsh  (see  page  301). 

Nothing  in  the  whole  evening's  program  was  of  more 
significance  than  the  stirring  enunciation,  by  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  of  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  of  the  idea  of  the  living  wage  and  of  the 
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right  of  the  worker  to  his  job.  As  Joint  Chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  he  has  done  much  toward  making  this  pro- 
gram a  reality. 

There  was  significance  in  Mr.  Howard's  statement  that 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  no  labor  policy, 
but  that  he  hoped  it  would  have  soon,  for  Mr.  Howard  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations  have 
been  working  for  some  time  on  a  labor  program  and  are  re- 
ported recently  to  have  come  to  substantial  agreement.  That 
it  will  be  a  forward-looking  statement  is  indicated  not  only 
by  Mr.  Howard's  connection  with  it,  but  by  his  statement 
at  the  dinner  that  some  "business  men  of  illiberal  views,  but 
who  were  not  qualified  to  speak"  have  expressed  certain  re- 
actionary ideas  regarding  labor.  He  hoped  for  a  more  liberal 
statement  from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"There  have  been  some  forward  steps  taken  in  Washing- 
ton," said  Mr.  Howard.  "These  gains  must  be  held.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  status  quo  ante."  The  promotion  of 
collective  bargaining  by  the  War  Labor  Board  is  one  of  these 
gains.  Employers  now  are  coming  to  accept  the  idea,  so  far 
as  dealing  with  their  own  employes  is  concerned,  as  valuable 
and  wise.  Consequently  we  have  such  developments  as  the 
Rockefeller  plan  and  similar  plans  now  in  vogue  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Compay,  Midvale  Steel  Company  and  elsewhere. 
These  "household  unions,"  as  Mr.  Howard  called  them,  are 
likely  to  grow  into  regular  unions  if  the  experience  of  his  own 
company,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  is  any  criterion.  There 
the  employes,  after  the  strike  of  1910-11,  formed  an  organi- 
zation within  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
working  agreement.  They  soon,  however,  became  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  This  has  not  proved 
a  bad  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  company,  for  it  has 
tended  to  make  the  organization  more  responsible. 

As  for  collective  bargaining  itself,  Mr.  Howard  said :  "We 
have  found  it  a  good  thing.  One  valuable  thing  about  it  is 
the  wholesome  criticism  of  the  management.  Grievances  are 
not  to  be  ignored  or  refused  consideration,  but  welcomed 
rather.     Improved  management  is  the  result." 

In  his  work  as  mediator  for  the  Industrial  Service  Section 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  Mr.  Bing  said  that  he  had  found 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  War  Labor  Board  of  utmost 
service.  He  characterized  them  as  broad  and  courageous  and 
said  that  the  work  of  every  federal  mediating  body  had  been 
made  easier  because  of  them. 

The  principal  causes  of  disputes  in  ordnance  work  he  had 
found  to  be  wages  and  hours,  discrimination  against  unions 
and  the  demand  for  the  closed  shop.  In  spite  of  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Bing  said,  wages  have  not  in  any  case  risen 
much  above  the  advanced  level  of  the  cost  of  living  and  in 
many  cases  have  failed  to  reach  that  level.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  the  apparently  high  wages  have  been  due  to  over- 


time work  and  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  some  families  of 
several  wage-earners,  thus  bringing  the  family  wage  to  an 
unprecedented  point.  Mr.  Bing  was  less  optimistic  than  Mr. 
Howard  about  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  "Most  manufacturers  of  ordnance,"  he  said, 
"are  bitterly  opposed  to  unionism." 

In  looking  toward  the  future  Mr.  Bing  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  agency  similar  to  the  War  Labor  Board — an  agency 
on  which  employes  and  workers  would  be  represented  and 
which  would  be  appointed  by  the  President — might  be  made 
a  permanent  feature  of  government.  "But  more  than  that," 
he  said,  "we  need  greater  insight.  The  employer  is  in 
greater  need  of  it  than  labor,  for  the  employer,  busy  as  he  is 
over  many  problems  of  manufacture,  concerned  about  many 
costs  of  which  labor  is  only  one,  has  less  time  to  think  of 
labor  and  its  needs  than  has  the  labor  leader." 

We  have  made  great  progress  during  the  war,  he  said. 
We  have  raised  new  ideals  of  public  service.  "Our  task  now 
is  to  apply  this  new  ideal  of  service  to  the  difficult  problems  of 
peace." 

Grant  Hamilton,  who  was  for  many  years  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  told  some- 
thing of  the  plans  for  the  new  Working  Conditions  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  which  he  is  director-general. 
It  is  not  with  controversial  matters  that  the  service  is  to  deal ; 
it  is  to  work  out  standards  in  the  field  of  health,  safety  and 
administration.  "The  subject  of  greatest  importance  in  this 
country,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "is  health,  and  we  have  neg- 
lected it  heretofore."  The  harvest  of  that  neglect  was  brought 
to  light  in  the  appalling  number  of  rejections  by  draft  boards 
on  account  of  physical  defects.  So  there  is  a  division  of 
health  and  medicine,  already  at  work,  manned  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  service,  Mr. 
Hamilton  said,  should  be  of  value  to  the  employers  of  the 
country,  just  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  service 
to  farmers,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  manu- 
facturers. 

W.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  spoke 
less  prophetically  than  others,  but  with  more  reference  to  prob- 
lems of  immediate  importance  when  he  displayed  and  ex- 
plained a  chart  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  demobilization.  He  emphasized  the  ill  effects  that  will 
come  from  demobilizing  faster  than  peace  industries  can  ab- 
sorb the  flow  of  labor.  He  warned  against  a  reduction  in 
wages  and  pointed  out  that  nothing  would  be  more  potent  in 
bringing  on  a  period  of  hard  times  for  the  manufacturer,  for 
wage-earners  are  something  more  than  workers — they  con- 
stitute a  larger  consuming  group  than  any  other.  A  reduction 
in  wages  will  be  registered  at  once  in  a  lessened  demand  for 
goods. 

J.  A.  F. 


Shall  Social  Agencies  Unite  for 
Reconstruction  ? 


ALTHOUGH  a  new  organization  did  not  directly 
result  from  the  two  days'  discussion,  the  belief  pre- 
vailed generally  that  a  new  body  of  some  sort  is 
bound  to  come.  There  were  those  who  depre- 
cated any  additions  to  the  great  roster  of  social  organizations, 
others  who  would  ask  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  appoint  a  new  committee.  And  there  were  still  others — 
apparently   the  great  majority  of   those  present — who  were 


for  a  new  flexible  body  that  could  act,  and  act  quickly,  in 
such  emergencies  as  those  which  faced  social  workers  when 
the  United  States  was  suddenly  plunged  into  war  and  again 
when  it  was  suddenly  plunged  into  peace,  with  the  whole  of 
society  seething  about  it  and  a  great  number  of  its  most 
skilled  men  in  government  services  which  might  continue 
indefinitely  or  might  suddenly  be  scrapped  without  notice. 
The  outcome  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution   instructing 
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INTRODUCTORY :  Resolved,  that  a  conference  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  people  invited  by  a  voluntary 
committee  because  of  their  standing  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  social  work  and  because  of  their  participation  in 
various  important  social  organizations,  meeting  in  sessions 
in  New  York  on  November  29  and  30,  1918,  and  acting 
in  their  individual  capacities,  respectfully  submit  their 
conclusions  in  regard  to  what  action  is  needed  in  order 
to  advance  social  welfare  in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, and  further  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  con- 
structive program  to  deal  with  the  larger  social  issues. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  formulating  some  plan  or  policy 
of  concerted  action  by  the  social  agencies  of  the  country, 
interpreting  the  term  "social  agencies"  broadly;  if  such 
action  shall  be  deemed  advisable  the  committee  shall 
formulate  such  plan  or  policy  and  shall  report  to  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  social  agencies  before  July  1, 
1919,  to  consider  the  same. 

That  such  committee  be  requested  to  consider  resolu- 
tions relating  to  reconstruction,  to  adopt  such  resolutions 
as  they  may  approve  and  promote  the  policies  so  recom- 
mended and  shall  take  any  steps  deemed  by  them  expedi- 
ent to  make  effective  the  emergent  resolutions  adopted 
at  this  present  meeting. 

That  every  program  for  demobilization  and  for  national 
and  community  reconstruction  shall  adequately  and  con- 
sciously include  provision  for  our  Negro  fellow-citizens 
and  for  their  cooperation  therein. 

That  the  United  States  Public  Employment  Service 
be  perpetuated,  extended  and  improved. 

That  federal,  state  and  city  governments  should  proceed 
without  delay  to  plan  all  needed  public  improvements  and 
provide  funds  for  construction  in  order  that  such  im- 
provements may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  there  are 
workers   in  need   of   employment. 

That  the  evils  of  the  pension  system  for  our  victorious 
troops  and  of  preventable  poverty  among  wage-earners 
be  avoided  by  the  further  extension — especially  to  the 
protection  against  sickness,  which  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  dependency — of  the  social  insurance  principle 
already  adopted  in  soldiers'  and  sailors'  insurance  and  in 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 

That  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  be  requested  to  formu- 
late an  enlarged  public  health  program  which  shall  have 
the  twofold  object  of  disease  prevention  and  of  positive 
physical  and  mental  health  creation.  Such  program  should 
be  coordinated  with  existing  efforts  by  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities  and  by  semi-public  and  private  agencies. 
That  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  be  requested  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  safeguard  the  returning  army  and  the 
civilian  population  against  a  possible  recurrence  of  the 
influenza  epidemic. 

That  the  chiefs  of  the  two  federal  Bureaus  of  Indus- 
trial Housing  and  Transportation  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  hereby 
urged  to  make  every  effort  to  maintain  their  organizations 
and  to  carry  through  to  completion  all  work  for  which 
they  have  legal  authority.  Congress  is  hereby  requested 
to  supplement  present  grants  of  authority  and  of  money 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  through  to  completion 
all  developments  now  begun  or  for  which  plans  have  been 
made  in  detail  wherever  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
houses  under  peace  conditions,  thereby  not  only  relieving 
a  situation  fraught  with  hazard  but  preventing  the  waste 
inseparable   from   discarding  partly  completed   work. 

That  the  public  school  system  of  a  democracy  more 
than  any  other  single  agency  has  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop its  social  and  community  ideals.  It  is  the  need  of 
the  hour  that  our  social  and  educational  leaders  adapt  our 
curricula  to  meet  the  present  day's  conditions.  This  duty 
lies  upon  each  state  and  local  community.  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  impetus  to  this  movement  and  for  developing 
a  unified  program,  a  federal  department  of  education 
should  be  established. 

That  the  federal  government  should  adopt  a  coherent 
program  of  Americanization  by  which  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  nation  for  Americanization  could  be 
organized  and  unified  with  every  encouragement  to  state 
and  local  effort  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of 
different    foreign    racial    and   national    groups. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  that  Congress 
now  in  session  at  Washington  should  promptly  restore 
through  the  exercise  of  its  suitable  powers  the  protection 
for  working  children  formerly  granted  by  the  national 
government  through  the   federal  child  labor  act  of   1916. 


the  chairman  of  the  two  luncheon  meetings  at  which  the 
business  of  the  conference  was  conducted  (Henry  C.  Wright, 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association)  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  nine,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  to 
formulate  a  "plan  or  policy  of  concerted  action,"  to  adopt 
resolutions  on  reconstruction  and  to  report  back  to  the  con- 
ference which,  it  was  presumed,  would  meet  again  during  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic 
City  next  June  if  not  earlier. 

Moreover,  those  present  were  not  content  to  adjourn  with- 
out expressing  their  opinion  upon  some  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  day  and  accordingly  a  series  of  resolutions, 
printed  in  an  adjoining  column,  were  passed  which  were 
neither  a  plan  of  demobilization,  a  statement  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  social  agencies  nor  a  platform  of  reconstruction. 
They  did  not  fulfill  either  of  the  purposes  which  Felix  Adler 
had  said  such  a  body  might  serve  in  the  statement  of  its 
purposes  or  will,  namely,  to  set  rungs  into  a  ladder  by  which 
an  idealist  might  climb  to  higher  levels,  or  to  lay  planks  in 
a  platform  on  which  one  might  stand — planks  which,  if  they 
were  to  make  a  real  platform,  must  each  be  cut  and  trimmed 
to  fit  in  with  the  others.  They  did  not  make  a  whole  of 
any  sort,  and  were  roundly  criticized  on  that  ground,  but 
they  were  put  forth  frankly  as  having  to  do  with  purely 
emergent  matters.     The  rest  was  left  to  the  committee. 

As  to  an  organization,  it  is  of  course  true  that  the  social 
workers  have  in  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
a  great  inclusive  body  with  a  membership  of  several  thousand 
persons  and  maintaining,  moreover,  peculiarly  close  connec- 
tions with  the  related  bodies  of  specialists  in  the  social  field, 
such  as  the  probation  officers,  child  welfare  workers  and  tuber- 
culosis secretaries ;  maintaining,  further,  its  intimate  geograph- 
ical relationships  with  the  state  conferences  of  charities.  But 
this  national  conference  is  organized  for  discussion  of  care- 
fully prepared  papers  arranged  for  months  in  advance.  It 
meets  only  once  a  year  and  it  still  holds  back  from  action 
and  had  in  fact  never  passed  resolutions  on  controversial  sub- 
jects until  the  stir  of  war  made  its  scientific  aloofness  of  action 
(not  of  discussion)  no  longer  satisfactory  to  its  members. 

As  to  joint  action,  there  are,  of  course,  obvious  examples  in 
the  social  field.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  the  wide 
growth  of  city  federations  of  charities,  chiefly  for  raising  funds 
through  common  effort;  and  the  later  city  councils  of  social 
agencies,  which  not  only  pool  their  incomes  but  to  a  certain 
extent  their  purchasing,  as  in  groups  of  hospitals,  and  then 
go  on  to  the  significant  task  of  setting  up  standards  of  work. 
And  the  war  has  brought  us  the  war  chest,  by  which  a  com- 
munity raised  its  quota  for  all  war-time  social  service  (some- 
times for  local  charity,  too),  culminating  in  the  great  War 
Drive  Campaign. 

The  form  of  organization  was  not  much  discussed.  It 
might,  for  example,  be  a  body  representative  of  the  organized 
social  agencies  of  the  country,  the  voting  strength  of  each 
being  a  single  ballot  or  an  institutional  ballot  based  on  its 
total  membership.  The  latter  plan  would  give  a  commanding 
voice  to  the  organizations  making  the  largest  public  appeal 
and  to  those  situated  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  country. 
Or  it  might  do  as  the  British  Labour  Party  has  done — open 
its  doors  to  individual  members  as  well  as  to  delegates  of 
organized  bodies.  Only  some  such  plan  as  this  would  admit 
all  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  conference.  The  delegate 
plan  would  admit  Newton  D.  Baker,  a  socially-minded  official, 
as  president  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  but  bar  out 
Woodrow  Wilson,  another  socially-minded  official,  who  is 
president  only  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  form  of  organization  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
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discussion  was  a  national  council  of  social  agencies.  But  it 
would  seem  quite  clear  that  the  organization  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  executives  of  the  social  agencies  acting  for  them- 
selves rather  than  as  delegates  of  their  organizations,  whose 
joint  action  would  bind  those  organizations  to  policies  or 
points  of  view.  This  would  create  a  much  freer  body,  whose 
action  would  not,  for  instance,  have  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  this  institution  or  that  association. 

Such  a  form  would  create  not  a  delegate  but  a  professional 
body  with  profound  effects  on  the  practice  of  social  work;  it 
would  be  interested  in  such  professional  matters  as  salaries, 
the  taking  away  of  workers  by  one  association  from  another, 
the  reasons  and  standards  on  which  a  social  worker  might 
be  legitimately  discharged  by  his  board,  the  work  of  training 
social  workers  and  the  exchange  through  which  they  are  placed 
— all  of  this,  of  course  in  addition  to  its  function  of  formulat- 
ing principles  and  plans,  such  as  those  on  reconstruction. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  an  organization  of  this 
sort  would  not  in  any  way  compete  with  or  injure  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  W.  T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the 
latter,  was  one  of  the  speakers  who  favored  a  new  body. 

Leroy  A.  Halbert,  of  Kansas  City,  spoke  of  his  plan  of  an 
unofficial  commission  on  reconstruction.  He  would  have  this 
commission  composed  of  delegates  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  to  prepare  the  social  parts  of  the  program, 
delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the  health 
parts,  the  National  Education  Association  the  school  parts, 
etc.;  he  believed  that  it  or  something  like  it  might  still  be 
serviceable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  launching  has  been 
postponed  because  no  one  can  find  out  what  the  government 
is  going  to  do  and  whether  such  an  unofficial  body  would  be 
a  useful  associate  of  a  governmental  commission  or  merely  an 
unnecessary  poor  relation.  But  in  any  event  he  believed  that 
social  workers  as  such  should  formulate  a  program  and  pro- 
vide an  agency  for  promoting  it.  From  this  he  went  on  to  a 
plan  for  a  federal  department  of  public  welfare,  or  social 
work,  to  set  standards  for  state  and  local  work  and  perhaps 
even  to  subsidize  such  local  work  as  other  federal  departments 
subsidize  local  schools  and  roads  and  agricultural  experiments. 
And  he  was  for  establishing  without  delay  a  national  com- 
mittee on  social  legislation. 

Lack  of  professional  or  group  spirit  was  what  John  B. 
Andrews  found  to  be  chiefly  lacking,  and  an  organization  of 
social  executives  would  obviously  foster  such  a  spirit.  He 
illustrated  his  point  with  the  story  of  the  electrotyper  who 
had  just  joined  a  union.  "Yesterday,"  said  the  man,  "I  was 
just  an  electrotyper,  while  today,  as  a  member  of  a  union  I 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation."  Economists  did 
not  care  what  the  public  thought  of  them  so  long  as  they 
held  the  esteem  of  their  fellows  in  their  professional  body 
and  he  believed  social  workers  felt  a  need  of  this.  As  one 
advantage  of  the  pooling  of  experience  and  information  he 
told  of  the  organization  by  the  commercial  insurance  interests 
of  bodies  for  "social  economy"  and  "research"  whose  purpose 
is  to  fight  health  insurance  under  cover  and  mislead  the  public 
just  as  similar  bodies  begotten  of  the  brewers  had  taken  in  the 
Survey  and  other  magazines  with  apparently  scientific  studies. 

Lack  of  a  common  purpose  seemed  to  Bruno  Lasker,  of  the 
Survey  staff,  to  be  the  real  trouble.  "Social  work"  was  not  a 
sufficient  bond  to  make  for  community  of  ideals.  Everybody 
was  a  social  worker  from  the  surgeon-general  to  the  door- 
keeper at  the  charities  building.  Too  few  of  them,  appar- 
ently, had  the  habit  of  looking  ahead.  The  result  is  a  sort 
of  mental  disease  with  its  symptoms  of  small  aims  and  lack  of 
synthesis.  Finding  social  workers  thus  disunited,  he  held 
they  could  scarcely  tackle  so  undefined  a  subject  as  reconstruc- 


tion— which  may  mean  either  a  patching  up  of  the  old  or 
building  to  an  entirely  new  plan — until  they  had  appointed 
a  fundamental  committee  on  what  the  social  purpose  is,  on 
replanning  new  ways  to  the  common  goal  of  social  life.  A 
few  men  see  clearly,  others  see  merely  a  multitude  of  plans, 
still  others  see  only  a  few  bends  in  the  road  while  the  great 
majority  see  nothing  but  the  place  whence  they  came.  He 
instanced  the  building  of  houses  to  last  a  hundred  years  which 
will  be  occupied  only  thirty,  of  laying  new  street  railways 
in  great  cities  where  they  are  already  obsolete  as  a  means  of 
communication,  of  teaching  children  subjects  which  are  out 
of  date  before  the  children  grow  up,  of  city  planning  which 
pretends  to  look  ahead  for  fifty  years  and  yet  fails  to  reckon 
with  aviation  and  which  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  chamber-of-commerce  ideal  of  producing  a  city  as  large 
as  New  York  will  always  continue,  and  of  a  reconstruction 
measured  in  terms  of  a  little  more  comfort  for  the  masses, 
a  little  less  friction  between  the  classes,  a  little  more  of 
eighteenth  century  progress  without  reckoning  at  all  with 
those  ideas  which  have  inspired  the  things  we  call  Bolshevik 
and  Socialistic  or  the  eager  and  insistent  demand  of  youth 
to  be  heard. 

"We  can't  reconstruct  looking  backward,"  he  said.  "We 
must  look  forward  and  forecast  the  probable  social  needs  of  the 
next  fifty  years."  To  estimate  what  environment  and  what 
education  will  best  embody  the  aspirations  of  that  time  he 
held  to  be  not  impossible.  The  methods  are  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  conditions  revealed  by  surveys,  historical  analysis 
to  learn  how  a  present  condition  has  arisen,  the  little  used 
statistics  of  probabilities  and  intuition — the  oldest  tool  we 
have  in  our  kit. 

The  need  of  organization  for  joint  action  was  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
ference— by  the  fact  that  the  health  reformers  thought  of 
reconstruction  in  terms  of  prophylaxis  and  the  charity  workers 
in  terms  of  relief;  and  in  the  general  failure  to  sense  that  a 
new  world  has  come  out  of  the  war,  not  at  all  the  old  world 
which  went  into  it.  And  there  was  also  the  sterile  discussion 
of  a  proposed  resolution  on  freedom  of  speech,  of  press  and 
assemblage.  This  had  resulted  from  a  moving  description 
of  the  abuse  of  conscientious  objectors  in  federal  prisons  by 
Norman  Thomas,  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau. 
But  as  drafted  it  made  no  mention  of  any  specific  form  of 
denial  of  freedom  and  merely  demanded  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  rights.  Its  proposer,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch, 
held  that  it  was  essential  to  all  the  other  resolutions ;  that 
without  freedom  to  meet,  to  speak  and  to  print,  social  reform 
may  as  well  shut  up  shop.  In  long  drawn  discussion,  opposi- 
tion developed  chiefly  from  those  who  did  not  wish  to  criticize 
the  government  for  any  war  action  and  who  assumed  that  all 
civil  rights  would  be  recovered  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
wise  administration,  such  action  could  be  safely  taken.  The 
resolution  was  tabled  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  very  small 
vote  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  session.  In  sharp  contrast,  at 
the  succeeding  session  in  the  evening,  there  was  general  ap- 
plause when  Frank  P.  Walsh  demanded  freedom  of  speech 
in  war  time  as  in  peace  time. 

The  material  outcome  of  the  conference,  then,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  nine  who  are  expected  to  recommend 
a  program  for  reconstruction  and  a  continuing  organization. 
They  may,  if  they  like,  consider  the  suggestion  that  what  is 
needed  in  these  stirring  times  is  not  a  social  work  equivalent 
of  a  medical  society  or  a  trade  union  but  something  in  the 
new  fall  style  of  organizations  which  might  be  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Social  Service  Soviet. 

A.  P.  K. 


The  Unsettled  Mooney  Case 


By  John  A.  Fitch 


TOM  MOONEY  is  not  to  be  hanged.  Neither  is 
District  Attorney  Fickert  of  San  Francisco  to  be 
confronted  with  the  embarrassment  that  would  be 
involved  in  a  new  and  honest  trial.  In  commuting 
Mooney 's  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  last  week  Governor 
Stephens  of  California  doubtless  felt  that  he  was  avoiding 
both  horns  of  the  dilemma  that  seemed  to  confront  him.  If 
Mooney  were  hanged  there  was  no  telling  what  labor  might  do. 
Certainly  the  governor  would  in  some  way  be  made  to  feel 
its  wrath.  If  Mooney  were  pardoned,  the  governor  would 
as  surely  have  incurred  the  deep  displeasure  of  the  powerful 
interests  represented  in  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  man  of  courage  and  conviction  would  have  boldly  ac- 
cepted one  alternative  or  the  other.  Moral  and  intellectual 
honesty  required  no  less.  For  there  is  no  middle  ground 
respecting  the  atrocious  crime  of  July  22,  1916,  when  ten 
persons  in  the  San  Francisco  Preparedness  Parade  were  killed 
by  a  bomb.  Thomas  J.  Mooney  has  been  convicted  of  respon- 
sibility for  that  crime.  The  issue  before  Governor  Stephens 
was  whether  he  had  been  justly  convicted.  If  the  governor 
honestly  believed  that  unquestionable  evidence  justified  the 
conviction  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  interference  with  the 
verdict.  If  after  reviewing  the  evidence  he  honestly  doubted 
its  validity  the  situation  demanded  a  pardon. 

These  considerations  were  apparently  overlooked  in  Gov- 
ernor Stephens'  reasoning.  For  justice  he  substituted  what  he 
thought  was  expediency.  He  forgot  that  the  millions  who 
believe  Mooney  to  be  the  victim  of  perjured  testimony,  and 
who  would  have  been  outraged  by  his  execution,  will  be 
equally  outraged  by  the  commutation  of  the  sentence. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks — to  go  no  farther  back — there 
have  been  developments  in  San  Francisco  that  must  convince 
any  honest  and  sensible  observer  that  there  can  be  no  accept- 
able disposition  of  the  Mooney  case  without  first  clearing 
up  the  cloud  of  suspicion  surrounding  the  district  attorney's 
office. 

On  November  22  there  was  made  public  in  San  Francisco 
a  report  by  John  B.  Densmore,  director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  to  his  chief,  William  B.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary of  labor  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  from  the 
report  that  federal  authorities  installed  a  dictaphone  several 
months  ago  in  the  private  office  of  Charles  M.  Fickert,  district 
attorney  of  San  Francisco.  The  record  of  conversations  thus 
secured,  according  to  Mr.  Densmore,  "established  three  sets 
of  facts,  each  of  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue,  namely,  whether  Mooney  and  his  fellow  defendants 
received  fair  trials  at  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney."  In 
the  report  these  three  sets  of  facts  are  summarized  as  follows : 

First — That  Fickert  is  in  constant  association  with  men  and  inter- 
ests of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  incredible  that  he  should  be 
either  impartial  or  honest  in  the  conduct  of  a  case  of  this  nature; 
that  he  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  cooperating  with  no- 
torious jury  and  case  fixers. 

Here  follow  some  specific  charges  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  district  attorney  to  protect  individuals  charged  with  crime. 

Second — That  Fickert  and  his  assistants  and  associates  have  with- 
in the  last  month  framed  and  conspired  to  frame  cases  with  which 
it  was  his  sworn  duty  to  deal  impartially. 
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Third — That  Fickert  and  his  associates,  within  the  last  month, 
have  conspired  to  fabricate  evidence  with  which  to  convict  Mrs. 
Rena  Mooney,  and  that  to  this  end  they  have  attempted  in  the 
grossest  manner  to  intimidate  and  blackmail  a  prospective  woman 
witness. 

Last  week  the  Grand  Jury  of  San  Francisco  County  began 
an  investigation  of  the  Densmore  charges.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able wrong  that  Mooney  should  be  condemned  to  life  im- 
prisonment while  an  official  body  is  examining  charges  that 
his  prosecutor  is  a  fabricator  of  evidence  and  a  protector  of 
criminals. 

The  day  before  the  Densmore  charges  were  made  public  the 
newspapers  carried  a  letter  that  Judge  Franklin  A.  Griffin 
had  written  to  Governor  Stephens.  To  the  writer,  this  letter 
seems  even  more  impressive  and  significant  than  the  report 
of  the  federal  official.  Judge  Griffin  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  He  denied  the  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant's attorneys  for  a  new  trial  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  California,  he  sentenced  Mooney  to  be  hanged.  After 
the  famous  Oxman  letters  [see  the  Survey  for  July  7,  1917] 
had  been  brought  to  his  attention,  he  asked  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  new 
trial.  Now  he  has  written  to  the  governor  of  California 
asking  him  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  man 
whom  he  sentenced. 

In  his  letter  to  the  governor  Judge  Griffin  referred  to  his 
previous  request  to  the  attorney-general  to  move  for  a  new 
trial.     He  said: 

I  believed  then  that  simpie  justice  and  fair  play  demanded  such 
action,  and  from  that  position  I  have  never  for  a  moment  receded. 
On  the  contrary,  that  stand  has  been  by  later  developments  greatly 
strengthened,  and,  if  I  may,  I  would  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
time  to  put  before  you,  as  briefly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  reasons  why  I  so  firmly  believe  a  new  trial  of  the  Mooney 
case  should  be  had. 

"There  were  four  witnesses  and  four  only,"  Judge  Griffin 
told  the  governor,  whose  evidence  was  of  importance  in  con- 
victing Mooney.  Of  these  "far  the  most  important"  was 
Oxman.  Yet  it  was  on  the  basis  of  later  disclosures  concern- 
ing Oxman  that  he  took  up  with  the  attorney-general  the 
matter  of  a  new  trial.  The  other  witnesses  were  Mrs.  Mellie 
Edeau,  her  daughter  Sadie,  and  John  McDonald.  On  the 
basis  of  reasoning  clearly  set  forth,  accompanied  by  citations 
of  facts  that  have  developed  since  the  trial,  Judge  Griffin 
characterized  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  as  follows: 

"The  testimony  of  the  Edeaus  has  now  been  entirely  dis- 
credited .  .  .  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  judgment, 
McDonald  is  unworthy  of  belief,  and  in  view  of  two  indis- 
putable facts  which  are  established  beyond  all  peradventure  of 
a  doubt,  his  testimony  is  worthless." 

As  a  result  of  the  facts  reviewed  in  his  letter,  Judge  Griffin 
said  to  Governor  Stephens  that  "the  situation  of  Mooney  is 
that  he  stands  condemned  to  death  upon  evidence,  concerning 
the  truth  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  there  has  arisen  a  very- 
grave  doubt,"  and  in  summing  up  he  declared  that  "since 
the  Oxman  revelation  many  other  circumstances,  these  few 
of  which  I  have  vainly  attempted  to  skeletonize,  have  arisen 
which  have  strengthened  and  made  more  firm  my  belief  that 
to  carry   into   execution   the  judgment   now   existent  against 
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Mooney  would  be  a  travesty  upon  justice  and  a  blot  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  which  this  state  cannot  afford  to 
bear." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Judge  Griffin  does  not  speak  of  a 
"pardon"  but  of  a  "new  trial"  for  Mooney.  That  is  what 
the  pardon  of  Tom  Mooney  would  have  meant,  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  District-Attorney  Fickert  possesses  in  his  make-up 
a  scintilla  of  honest  intent.  Every  one  of  the  five  defendants 
was  indicted  separately  for  the  murder  of  each  of  the  ten 
persons  who  was  killed  by  the  bomb  explosion.  Some  of  the 
indictments  have  been  dismissed,  but  there  remain  several, 
under  any  one  of  which  Mooney  could  be  tried  again.  If 
anyone  doubts  this  he  should  know  that  Mrs.  Mooney  and 
Israel  Weinberg,  both  of  whom  were  acquitted,  are  still  under 
heavy  bonds,  pending  trial  on  other  indictments.  District 
Attorney  Fickert  strenuously  opposed  the  motion  when,  after 
their  acquittal,  their  counsel  asked  to  have  them  admitted  to 
bail. 

The  appeal  in  Mooney's  behalf  has  never  been  that  his 
freedom  should  be  restored  to  him.  It  has  always  been  that 
he  should  have  a  new,  and  honest,  trial.  Governor  Stephens 
was  urged  to  grant  a  pardon  as  the  only  way  by  which  a 
new  trial  could  be  had.  The  plea  was  not  for  clemency  but 
for  justice.     It  is  as  clear  as  day  to  all  who  have  cared  to 


examine  the  obvious  facts  that  while  Mooney  has  been  con- 
victed he  has  never,  under  any  common  sense  interpretation 
of  the  term,  been  "found  guilty."  No  straight-thinking 
person  who  knows  these  obvious  facts  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  doubt  of  Mooney's  guilt  is  overwhelming. 

Disclosures  of  perjury  and  crookedness  have  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  since  the  Mooney  trial  that  they 
have  almost  lost  their  power  to  shock  and  amaze.  In  the 
face  of  these  revelations,  which  have  led  at  least  one  member 
of  the  trial  jury  to  ask  for  Mooney's  pardon,  on  the  ground 
that  he  never  would  have  voted  to  convict  had  these  matters 
been  known;  in  the  face  of  the  appeal  of  the  judge  who 
sentenced  Mooney  to  death,  and  of  the  Densmore  charges  now 
under  investigation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  governor  of 
California  is  willing  to  close  the  prison  doors  forever  on  Tom 
Mooney. 

His  act  is  an  exhibition  of  weakness  and  cowardice.  It 
will  go  far  in  undermining  respect  for  law  and  government 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  observers  was  whether  it  is  possible 
in  the  United  States  for  crookedness  and  corruption  to  take 
the  place  of  the  orderly  processes  of  law  in  the  dispensing  of 
justice.  The  governor  of  California  is  willing  that  that 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


War's  Heretics 

By  Norman  Thomas 

VICE-CHAIRMAN   NATIONAL  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  BUREAU 


HOW  do  matters  stand  with  respect  to  conscientious 
objectors  now  that  the  war  is  over?  Some 
4,000  of  them  accepted  non-combatant  service 
in  the  army  and  ceased  to  trouble  the  authorities. 
They,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  be  demobilized  with  their 
units.  Another  1,000  or  1,200,  after  examination  by  a 
Board  of  Inquiry,  were  granted  furloughs  for  farm  work  or 
the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit.  A  much  smaller  group 
was  still  segregated  in  various  camps  awaiting  determination 
of  their  cases.  The  discharge  of  these  two  groups  was  ap- 
parently provided  for  as  item  No.  2,  in  the  first  demobilization 
order.  There  remain  those  sentenced  to  jail  for  terms  run- 
ning from  ten  to  thirty  years.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  were 
reported  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  a  few  are  at  Fort  Jay, 
New  York  Harbor ;  no  report  has  been  received  from  Alcatraz 
Island  (San  Francisco  Harbor),  the  third  military  prison  or 
"disciplinary  barracks"  in  the  United  States.1 

The  objectors  at  Fort  Leavenworth  differ  widely  in  point 
of  view.  They  vary  from  extreme  religious  sectaries  to 
agnostics.  They  include  Russian  and  Mennonite  farmers,  so- 
cialistic workingmen,  college  graduates  and  social  workers. 
One  is  a  winner  cf  a  Carnegie  Hero  Medal,  another  a  Rhodes 
scholar  and  instructor  in  philosophy.  All  of  them  alike  are 
political  prisoners — not  criminals — whose  offences  are  due 
solely  to  loyalty  to  convictions  and  steadfast  refusal  to  accept 
military  service.  On  November  15  at  least  twenty-five  of 
them  were  in  continuous  solitary  confinement,  in  cells  in  a 
sub-basement,  sleeping  on  the  cement  floor  between  foul 
blankets,  fed  every  alternate  two  weeks  on  bread  and  water, 
forbidden  to  read,  write  or  talk,  manacled  in  standing  posture 

'These  figures  are  taken  from  records  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau.     The  War  Department  has  not  made  public  any  figures. 


nine  hours  a  day  to  the  bars  of  the  cell.  In  addition  at  least 
five  of  them  at  various  times  have  been  cruelly  beaten  or 
otherwise  tortured  by  guards.  This  statement  rests  on  let- 
ters from  other  prisoners,  men  of  education  and  character. 
Colonel  Rice,  the  commandant,  in  a  letter  of  November  22, 
admitted  the  practice  of  manacling.  This  is,  indeed,  part  of 
the  regular  prison  discipline  in  the  United  States  army  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment! 

The  events  which  led  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  these 
twenty-five  conscientious  objectors  need  explanation.  Three 
Russians,  members  of  a  sect  called  Molokans,  who  had  settled 
in  Arizona  seeking  peace  and  freedom,  were  sentenced  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  for  absolute  refusal  to  accept  any  form  of 
conscription  under  military  authority.  They  had,  we  are 
told,  already  served  a  civil  sentence  for  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  selective  draft  law.  They  felt  that  their  religion 
forbade  them  to  obey  military  orders  in  a  disciplinary  bar- 
racks. Hence  they  refused  to  work.  An  orthodox  Jew 
joined  them  in  this  stand,  and  later  others  who  felt  they 
could  accept  no  conscription  even  in  prison.  So  severe  was 
their  punishment  (worse,  the  Russians  said,  than  anything 
they  had  experienced  in  Russian  prisons)  that  other  con- 
scientious objectors  who  had  been  working  in  fair  satisfac- 
tion with  prison  conditions,  refused  to  continue  to  work, 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  the  afflictions  of  their  brethren.  I 
quote  the  statement  of  one  of  these  idealists: 

I  have  just  completed  my  first  fourteen  days  of  solitary  confine- 
ment and  am  well  and  strong.  You  have  absolutely  no  cause  for 
worry.  I  have  been  on  bread  and  water  but  will  be  on  full  diet 
now  for  the  next  two  weeks  [but  still  in  solitary].  I  promise 
you  faithfully  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  myself. 

Now  as  to  my  own  course  of  action.  I  finally  refused  to  con- 
tinue work  here  solely  on  the  grounds  of  my  belief  in  the   liberty 
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of  conscience.  There  are  a  number  of  men  here  whom  I  know  will 
die  rather  than  work  under  the  conditions  here.  These  men  are 
not  dangerous  opponents  of  the  state,  however  anarchistic  their 
present  action  may  seem.  They  are  for  the  most  part  peaceful 
followers  of  obscure  religious  sects  or  else  radical  non-resistants 
with  socialistic  leanings.  I  don't  know  who  all  have  refused  to 
work  but  so  far  as  I  know  most  of  those  who  have  refused  are 
religious  objectors.  This  country  surely  is  big  enough  for  such 
people.  They  would  be  useful  members  of  society  at  work  outside. 
I  simply  can't  keep  my  own  peace  of  mind,  working  outside,  when  I 
know  that  these  men  must  see  this  thing  through.  You  know  my 
objection  all  through  has  been  to  conscription.  While  the  war 
was  on  there  might  be  reason  in  the  state's  refusal  to  let  objectors 
to  the  draft  go,  but  now  I  can  see  no  practical  reason  for  punish- 
ing them  so  severely.  I  have  worked  here  and  most  certainly  will 
work  again  if  such  men  are  given  some  sort  of  consideration  by 
the  government.  It  is  no  matter  of  pride  with  me  to  say  I  have 
been  consistent  and  never  submitted  to  conscription.  If  it  were 
merely  that,  I  would  certainly  quit  and  go  to  work  for  your  sake. 
But  I  can't  feel  like  anything  else  than  a  quitter  to  leave  the  ship 
now  when  there  is  still  danger  that  these  extremists  may  have  to 
pay  a  costly  penalty.  America  surely  is  big  enough  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  liberal  enough  to  allow  these  men  liberty  to  conduct 
their  lives  in  accordance  with  their  own  conscience  as  long  as  they 
do  not  injure  others.  It  is  this  that  sent  me  to  solitary  and  it  is 
this  that  keeps  me  there.  Once  again  I  say  I  will  go  to  work  the 
minute  I  have  some  assurance  that  the  government  is  prepared  to 
recognize  such  loyalty  to  conscience  on  the  part  of  these  inoffensive, 
harmless  individuals.  If  they  must  undergo  longer  sentences  for 
their  loyalty  to  conscience,  then  I  will  undergo  it  with  them  and  I 
will  expect  the  liberal  and  Christian  sentiment  of  America  to  realize 
the  right  of  these  men  to  their  consciences  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  should  nothing  practical  come  from  my  action  and  probably 
nothing  will,  I  will  at  least  feel  that  I  have  been  loyal  to  the 
principles  I  believe  in  and  will  be  happier  here  in  solitary  than  on 
the  outside  working. 

Later  on  I  may  desire  to  raise  the  question  of  the  moral 
health  and  political  wisdom  of  a  nation  which  must  keep 
such  a  man  in  jail  for  his  convictions,  but  now  let  me  assume 
that  it  is  entirely  right  that  our  political  prisoners  should  re- 
ceive sentences  ten  times  as  long  as  those  imposed  by  the 
Kaiser's  government  on  Socialists  who  organized  peace  strikes 
in  munition  works  and  twelve  times  as  long  as  the  longest  im- 
posed on  any  English  conscientious  objector.  Even  so,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  break  any  prisoner  by  a  process  relentlessly  designed 
to  crush  a  man  in  body,  mind  or  soul  ?  Shall  we  not  insist  on 
immediate  reform  in  federal  prisons?  And  if  we  are  to  have 
a  class  of  political  prisoners  in  America  should  we  not  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  criminals  and  treat  them  at  least  as 
well  as  is  done  in  Europe? 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  greater  because  it  is  to  these 
ferocious  sentences  and  their  form  of  punishment  that  the 
shortcomings  of  a  liberal  government  led.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  War  Department  originally  tried  to  frame  a 
wise  and  tolerant  policy  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  its 
blindness  to  the  facts  in  regard  to  disciplinary  barracks  which 
have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  its  attention.  Apparently 
the  civilian  administration  yielded  in  practise  to  the  traditions 
and  aggressive  pressure  of  the  old  military  system.  Some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  situation  by  a  review  of  the 
treatment  of  objectors  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  selective  service  act  provided 
specifically  only  for  those  conscientious  objectors  who  were 
members  of  religious  sects  or  organizations  whose  creed  or 
principles  were  opposed  to  war;  and  to  them  was  granted 
exemption  only  from  combatant  service.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  draft  machinery  was  set  in  motion.  Most  con- 
scientious objectors  registered,  since  they  desired  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  far  as  possible.  Some  refused  even  to  register 
and  informed  the  authorities  of  their  conscientious  reasons  for 
their  course.  Usually  such  men  were  sentenced  by  civil  courts 
to  terms  not  exceeding  one  year  and  then  sent  to  the  military 


camps.  The  great  majority  of  objectors,  having  registered, 
stayed  at  their  usual  pursuits  until  one  by  one  they  were  called 
up  by  their  local  boards  for  service  and  then  they  reported  at 
camp.  Some  of  them,  however,  refused  to  entrain,  but  noti- 
fied their  boards  where  they  could  be  found.  In  some  cases 
such  men  were  court  martialed  as  deserters  and  in  others  they 
were  sent  to  camp  and  treated  as  the  other  objectors. 

Almost  from  the  day  the  great  cantonments  began  to  receive 
the  first  installments  of  the  national  army,  it  became  evident 
that  despite  much  noise  of  protest  and  considerable  swearing  of 
mighty  oaths  by  young  radicals  who  would  "die  before  they 
would  bear  arms  against  their  brother  workers,"  the  number 
of  determined  objectors  would  be  few.  For  this  there  were 
many  reasons  of  which  actual  fear  of  physical  punishment  was 
the  least.  What  we  saw  was  an  objection  to  war  not  so  well 
reasoned  or  so  ardently  held  as  to  withstand  the  enormous 
forces  of  social  pressure.  Americans  love  majorities;  in  no 
country  do  men  more  hate  "to  be  different"  in  important 
matters  of  conduct.  This  sentiment  operated  powerfully 
against  conscientious  objectors.  The  war  psychology  grew 
apace,  it  invaded  the  home,  the  street  and  the  market  place. 
Every  agency  of  information  and  education,  newspapers, 
movies,  schools,  churches,  public  forums,  joyfully  or  under 
pressure  proclaimed  a  holy  war.  The  President's  idealistic 
statements  of  war  aims  coupled  with  the  ruthlessness  of  Ger- 
man acts  made  thousands  of  converts  from  pacificism.  The 
treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk  alone  caused  very  considerable  num- 
bers of  hitherto  determined  conscientious  objectors  on  political 
grounds  to  accept  military  service. 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  showing  real  wisdom  in 
handling  the  problem.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  of  the 
selective  draft  brought  it  to  pass  that  conscientious  objectors 
went  to  camp  alone.  They  were  cut  off  from  their  own 
gioup  and  deprived  of  the  support  of  common  action.  Once 
these  isolated  objectors  reached  camp  it  is  difficult  to  exagger- 
ate the  effect  upon  them  of  seeing  thousands  of  their  natural 
comrades  engaged  in  a  life  they  did  not  mean  to  share. 
There  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  conscientious  objector  who  re- 
canted in  order  to  play  on  his  company  baseball  team.  His 
was  an  unique  case,  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  men  felt 
the  irresistible  appeal  of  companionship  and  listened  to  the 
advice  of  the  receiving  officer  to  be  a  good  sport  and  join 
the  army.  Others  yielded  to  a  sheer  terror  of  moral  isola- 
tion and  a  few  perhaps  to  threats  of  dire  punishment.  Of  the 
thousands  of  men,  therefore,  who  had  once  talked  of  con- 
scientious objection,  the  great  majority  yielded  before  they 
ever  saw  a  military  camp;  others  shortly  after  their  arrival; 
in  no  camp  was  there  any  very  large  number  left. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  secretary  of  war  issued  orders 
protecting  such  conscientious  objectors  as  held  to  their  position 
from  summary  court  martial.  He  directed  them  to  be  segre- 
gated without  punishment  pending  final  action.  This  policy 
of  segregation  in  the  camps  prevailed  up  to  June,  1918 — in- 
deed it  was  never  wholly  abandoned.  Such  a  policy  was  only 
natural  while  the  department  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  solution 
and  it  permitted  a  pretty  continuous  pressure  to  be  put  upon 
those  weak  of  will  or  uncertain  as  to  their  beliefs. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  far  from  ideal  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  the  government  or  of  the  objectors.  While  skillful 
officers  made  some  converts  in  this  period  of  segregation,  the 
long  delay  and  association  with  one  another  stiffened  the  re- 
sistance of  many  objectors  and  tended  to  put  it  on  a  basis  of 
irritation.  From  a  military  standpoint  a  group  of  irrecon- 
cilable objectors  was  an  undesirable  influence  in  camp.  Where, 
for  instance,  should  they  be  housed?  In  some  camps  they 
were  held  in  barracks  with  the  regular  soldiers.     In  others 
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they  were  placed  in  separate  buildings.  In  one  camp  such  a 
building  was  marked  "quarantined,"  although  no  men  were 
sick!  In  another  the  conscientious  objectors  were  segregated 
one  and  a  half  miles  away  from  camp. 

Under  the  policy  of  segregation  men  had  not  even  the  dig- 
nity of  being  prisoners  for  the  sake  of  their  cause;  they  were 
fair  game  for  all  sorts  of  jests  and  for  loose  and  unfounded 
rumors  *as  to  their  personal  uncleanliness,  and  despicable 
cowardices,  any  officer  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  might  try  to 
convert  them — and  certain  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  proved 
that  that  spiritual  arm  of  the  state  was  more  to  be  feared  by 
the  heretical  objector  than  the  military.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  credit  of  both  soldiers  and  objectors  that  the  relations 
between  them  were  no  worse. 

In  some  camps  the  officers  handled  the  situation  as  well  as 
circumstances  permitted;  in  others  they  were  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  department's  order  and  made  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  about  segregating  sincere  objectors.  They  court- 
martialed  some  for  petty  causes  and  even  connived  at  real 
brutality.  One  conscientious  objector  was  actually  sentenced 
to  death  by  a  court  martial.  The  sentence  was  set  aside  and 
he  is  today  furloughed  on  a  farm.  In  virtually  all  the  camps, 
despite  the  orders  of  the  department  and  its  liberal  intentions, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  One  idealistic  and  sensi- 
tive lad,  Ernest  Gellert,  was  driven  by  petty  persecution  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  environment  to  the  mistaken  course  of 
suicide  in  the  hope  that  thus  he  might  prove  his  sincerity  and 
make  the  way  a  bit  easier  for  others.  Men  whose  actual  physi- 
cal sufferings  were  worse  did  not  take  such  a  course  and  in 
time  the  department  usually  intervened  to  protect  them. 
Nevertheless,  cases  of  serious  brutality  continued — perhaps  in- 
creased— until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  such  records  as  are  at  hand  show  that  brutality  tended  to 
stiffen  the  will  of  the  objector  in  nearly  every  case  and  thus 
defeated  its  own  object. 

One  of  the  developments  of  these  early  months  was  that  in 
practice  any  man,  member  of  a  religious  sect  or  not,  who 
would  accept  noncombatant  service  was  given  it,  so  that 
actually  the  men  segregated  represented  those  who  refused 
both  combatant  and  noncombatant  service  with  every  proba- 
bility, as  it  then  seemed,  that  their  fate  would  be  long  terms 
of  imprisonment.  These  segregated  men  thus  gave  prima 
facie  evidence  of  sincerity  and  courage. 

On  March  20  the  practice  of  the  department  was  for  the 
first  time  embodied  in  a  presidential  order.  This  order  mere- 
ly continued  and  made  definite  the  system  I  have  described. 
It  specified  types  of  noncombatant  service  and  provided  for 
segregation  without  punishment  for  those  who  would  accept 
none  of  them.  The  secretary  of  war  was  authorized  to  issue 
further  orders  covering  their  case.  It  was  notable  that  for 
the  first  time  the  President,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as 
commander-in-chief,  publicly  recognized  that  conscience  was 
not  a  matter  of  membership  in  a  sect,  and  that  objection  to 
participation  in  v/ar  might  rest  on  "religious  or  other  con- 
scientious scruples."  Of  course  no  other  theory  of  conscience 
is  tenable  to  thinking  men,  but  its  official  recognition  was  a 
great  gain.  On  June  1,  Mr.  Baker  set  up  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
composed  of  Major  Richard  C.  Stoddard,  chairman,2  Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  federal  bench,  and  Dean  H.  F.  Stone, 
of  Columbia  Law  School,  with  instructions  to  interrogate 
personally  all  men  heretofore  segregated  as  objectors  and  pass 
on  their  sincerity.  To  approved  objectors  farm  furloughs 
were  to  be  offered  or  in  exceptional  cases  furloughs  for  service 
with   the   Friends'   Reconstruction   Unit   in   France.       The 


'Major    Stoddard    has    been    succeeded   as    chairman    by    Major   Walter   G. 
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board  organized  promptly;  it  visited  various  camps  and  ar- 
ranged furloughs*  for  the  great  majority  of  the  objectors. 
Some  150  were  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  further 
inquiry.  Here  as  elsewhere  they  were  examined  by  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  and  classified  according  to  its  judgment  as 
to  the  nature  and  sincerity  of  their  objections,  into  three  di- 
visions: 1,  those  eligible  to  fuMough;  2,  those  not  eligible  to 
furlough  but  to  noncombatant  service;  3,  those  eligible  for 
combatant  service,  or  noncombatant,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
military  authorities.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
at  various  hearings  appeared  before  the  board  were  put  in 
classes  two  and  three;  but  a  few  gave  notice  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  accept  furloughs  on  the  terms  offered. 
The  conditions  governing  the  furlough  were  very  explicit  and 
the  men  accepting  it  were  still  subject  to  military  control. 
They  were  to  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of  farm  wages  but  to 
give  any  excess  over  a  soldier's  pay  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Apparently  the  machinery  for  arranging  the  furloughs  from 
Leavenworth  was  not  in  working  order  (though  men  previous- 
ly furloughed  from  the  regular  camps  had  been  promptly  put 
on  farms).  Perhaps  the  authorities  desired  to  try  the  effect 
on  the  more  extreme  objectors  of  further  pressure  at  a  segre- 
gated camp.  At  any  rate  all  the  objectors  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth were  sent  to  Fort  Riley — men  of  classes  1,  2  and  3, 
men  who  had  agreed  to  accept  furlough  and  men  who  had 
refused.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  miscellaneous  group 
is  so  important  that  it  will  receive  a  special  paragraph  later. 

Of  the  1,200  to  1,500  conscientious  objectors  examined  by 
the  board,  approximately  80  per  cent  are  Christians,  members 
of  various  sects  opposed  to  war,  of  which  the  Quakers  are  the 
best  known.  The  other  20  per  cent  are  international  social- 
ists, Tolstoians,  Jews  and  other  objectors  hard  to  classify. 
Jewish  objectors  on  simply  religious  grounds  were  few; 
Roman  Catholics  even  fewer.  Only  one  I.  W.  W.  appeared 
before  the  board,  and  only  three  Negroes.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jectors rested  their  cases  on  a  simple  rather  naive  religious 
prohibition  of  war;  some  of  them  based  their  position  on  a 
lofty  and  carefully  thought  out  idealism,  Christian,  social- 
istic or  humanitarian. 

So  far  this  statement  of  the  facts  bears  testimony  both  to 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  department's  plans.  An 
effort  had  been  made  to  find  some  non-military  service  for  the 
individual  who  believes  it  morally  wrong  to  take  human  life 
in  war;  at  the  same  time  the  method  followed  had  kept  both 
the  number  of  objectors  and  the  amount  of  agitation  at  a 
minimum,  and  above  all,  it  had  steadily  upheld  the  right  of 
conscription.  Various  organizations  interested  in  the  conscien- 
tious objector  on  religious  or  social  grounds  had  found  the 
War  Department  considerate  and  open  to  constructive  sugges- 
tions. Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  formerly  dean  of  Columbia,  third 
assistant  secretary  of  war,  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  prob- 
lem and  gave  it  painstaking  personal  attention.  No  policy  of 
stern  punishment  for  all  objectors,  shooting  them  at  sunrise 
and  the  like,  would  have  been  as  wise  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  morale  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
as  that  which  the  government  adopted. 

But  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the  department's  general 
policy,  a  policy  which  in  certain  points  was  in  advance  of 
public  opinion,  there  were  decided  faults  in  administration  or 
break  downs  in  machinery  which  deserve  attention: 

1.  The  farm  furlough  plan  was  not  as  successful  as  was  hoped. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  some  farming  com- 
munities to  the  presence  of  objectors  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
certain  farmers  took  advantage  of  the  furloughed  man's  lack  of 
the  usual  freedom  to  quit  work   and   treated  him   unfairly.     As   a 

•In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  16,  1918,  providing  for  furloughing 
soldiers  for  agricultural  work. 
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result  a  few  men  later  returned  to  camp  where  they  were  promptly 
confined  in  guard  house  or  in  some  cases  court-martialed. 
Prof.  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  of  Columbia  University,  who  was  ap- 
pointed civilian  director  of  farm  furloughs,  took  up  the  matter  with 
sympathetic  understanding.  At  the  close  of  the  war  various  inter- 
esting plans  were  under  consideration,  such  as  the  placing  of  the 
objectors  on  large  government  farms  under  competent  direction, 
which  might  have   done   something  to   solve   this   problem. 

2.  The  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  department's  regulation  was 
broken  in  many  of  the  camps  where  on  various  pretexts  objectors 
have  been  confined  in  guard  houses  for  long  periods,  subjected  to 
brutality  and  court-martialed,  sometimes,  without  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.     Such  court-martials  fell  in  two  classes: 

(a)  Those  of  men  sentenced  as  deserters  because  they  did  not 
report  at  camp,  though  they  notified  their  local  boards  of  their 
whereabouts.  Men  so  acting  before  the  department  definitely 
announced  that  every  conscientious  objector  must  report  at 
camp,  should  have  been  treated  as  objectors,  not  deserters. 

(b)  Conscientious  objectors  unjustly  court-martialed  by  mili- 
tary authorities  under  their  broad  powers  to  proceed  summarily 
without  reference  to  the  Board  of  Inquiry  against  men  whose 
attitude  was  defiant,  who  were  active  in  propaganda,  or  "whose 
cases  in  the  judgment  of  the  camp  commander  for  any  reason 
should  not  await  investigation  by  the  board."  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  such  men  now  serving  long  terms  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  by  reason  of  these  court-martials  though  their 
cases  are  not  noticeably  different  from  many  of  those  who  hold 
farm  furloughs.  It  is  understood  that  the  War  Department 
still  has  these  cases  under  review.  They  should  be  included  in 
a  general  pardon. 

3.  The  situation  at  Fort  Riley  and  Camp  Funston  (the  two 
camps  are  only  about  four  miles  apart)  was  so  serious  as  to  deserve 
special  consideration.  It  is  the  most  notable  illustration  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  department's  policy  through  faults  in  machinery. 
When  this  paragraph  was  originally  written  (October  thirtieth)  all 
the  miscellaneous  group  of  objectors  including  those  whose  right  to 
farm  furloughs  was  acknowledged  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  July 
21,  were  either  in  guard  house  or  had  already  been  sentenced  to 
terms  running  as  high  as  twenty-five  years.  Of  course,  the  charges 
against  the  men  were  for  various  acts  of  disobedience,  but  all 
charges  were  rooted  in  their  conscientious  objection  and  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  prisoners  accepted  combatant  or  even  non- 
combatant  service.  The  final  offense  of  many  of  them  was  that  they 
refused  to  serve  under  military  command  as  work  squads  around 
the  camp. 

The  War  Department's  order  requiring  them  to  keep  their  sur- 
roundings clean  was  interpreted  to  mean  service  anywhere  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  camp.  This,  of  course,  was  nothing  but  a 
form  of  noncombatant  service  such  as  the  men  had  already  re- 
fused. Wholesale  arrests,  therefore,  marked  the  climax  of  a 
policy  of  segregation  which  was  so  badly  administered  as  to  have 
necessitated   repeated   investigations  by  the   department. 

According  to  circumstantial  reports,  both  at  Fort  Riley  and  more 
recently  in  Camp  Funston,  certain  men  in  the  guard  house  have 
been  brutally  treated;  they  have  been  beaten,  bayoneted,  and  tor- 
tured by  various  forms  of  the  water  cure.  Eighteen  men  were 
aroused  at  night  and  held  under  cold  showers  until  one  became 
hysterical;  at  another  time  a  man  had  the  hose  played  upon  his 
head  until  he  became  unconscious.  The  War  Department  finally 
intervened  to  stop  actual  brutality.  The  point  is  that  the  whole 
trouble  might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  administration.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  both  Riley  and  Funston  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Leonard  Wood.  It  has  been  commonly 
understood  that  he  was  not  wholly  sympathetic  with  the  department 
in  general  or  in  its  plans  for  conscientious  objectors.  Why  were  so 
many  held  in  his  jurisdiction?  Of  course,  the  problem  is  more 
than  a  problem  of  one  general.  Not  all  reports  of  brutality  came 
from  Camp  Funston,  nor  are  all  guard  house  abuses  confined  to 
conscientious  objectors. 

4.  Some  mistakes  were  made  in  judging  men's  sincerity.  The 
task  was  not  easy.  The  existing  Board  of  Inquiry  worked  with 
energy  and  intelligence.  To  form  their  conclusions  they  had  records 
of  the  military  authorities — in  some  cases  of  dubious  value — and 
their  own  impressions  of  the  men.  In  general,  despite  the  speed 
with  which  they  worked,  their  decisions  were  acute  and  discerning. 
In  most  dubious  cases,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  were  given  a  second 
hearing  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  there  were  some  men  not  given 
a  chance  for  this  second  hearing  to  whom  injustice  was  unquestion- 
ably done.    The  most  conspicuous  example  is  that  of  Carl  G.  Robin- 


son, denied  a  furlough  by  the  board  on  its  visit  to  Camp  Dix,  or- 
dered by  the  military  authorities  to  take  combatant  service  and  on 
his  refusal  court-martialed  and  sentenced  for  life,  which  sentence  was 
reduced  to  twenty  years.  At  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Jay  he 
refused  to  work  on  the  ground  that  all  work  there  bore  an  indirect 
relation  to  military  operations  and  was  a  direct  recognition  of  con- 
scription. Thereupon  he  received  the  usual  prison  punishment  of 
solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  infested  with  vermin  and  so  black 
that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  developing  photographs.  Two  other 
conscientious  objectors  sentenced  for  refusing  inoculation  also  re- 
fused to  work  for  similar  reasons  and  received  the  same  punish- 
ment As  a  result  of  vigorous  protest  these  men  were  transferred 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  where,  wrote  Dr.  Keppel,  "the  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic conditions   are   much   more   satisfactory." 

A  man  like  Robinson,  who  unflinchingly  endured  such 
solitary  confinement  as  I  have  described  may  be  a  fanatic; 
perhaps  he  would  have  refused  a  farm  furlough,  but  it  should 
have  been  offered  to  him. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  deals  with  policy  rather  than 
administration  by  order  of  the  War  Department.  Only  those 
have  been  recognized  as  conscientious  objectors  whose  objec- 
tion was  to  all  war.  If  a  man  admitted  that  in  any  conceiv- 
able war,  let  us  say  the  social  revolution,  he  would  fight,  but 
that  he  objected  to  participation  in  this  war,  he  was  denied  all 
standing  as  an  objector.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  this  distinction  but  not  its  logic.  If  the  individual 
conscience  is  sacred  in  its  control  of  a  man's  life  and  to  re- 
spect it  has  social  value,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  man  should 
be  regarded  as  conscientious  when  he  says  "I  shall  fight  in 
no  war,"  but  not  when  he  says  "I  shall  not  fight  in  this  war." 
Indeed,  one  can  be  more  certain  of  his  own  judgment  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former  sweeping  generalization.  Actual- 
ly this  discrimination  seems  to  have  affected  few  men,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  reasoned  recognition  of  conscience, 
it  is  most  important  that  it  be  abandoned. 

I  can  imagine  that  many  of  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  read  this  recital  of  facts  thus  far  may  cry  out:  Why  should 
wc  so  concern  ourselves  with  the  fate  of  a  comparative  hand- 
ful of  men,  many  of  whom  still  live  in  the  world  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  religious  ideals?  Simply  for  the 
reason  that  in  our  dealing  with  them  lies  the  acid  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  declaration  that  we  fought  against  the  Prussian 
idea  of  the  state,  and  of  our  Christian  faith  that  a  man  owes 
his  supreme  obedience  to  what  is  for  him  the  voice  of  God. 
An  unusually  thoughtful  study  of  the  problem  of  conscien- 
tious objection  has  appeared  in  England  under  the  title, 
Prisoners  of  Hope.  The  author  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  righteousness  of  this  war,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  he  thus  states  the  case  of  the  objector: 

When,  then,  I  am  told  that  the  conscientious  objector  in  refusing 
to  defend  his  country  is  declining  to  discharge  a  fundamental  duty, 
I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the  accusation.  His  first  duty  is  not 
to  himself,  his  family,  his  municipality,  his  country,  or  to  humanity. 
His  first  duty  is  to  God.  When,  after  seeking  by  the  best  means 
in  his  power  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  liberate  his  judgment,  he 
has  reached  the  conviction  that  armed  resistance  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  is  bound  to  accept  it  at  whatever  cost.  .  .  .  Our 
city  is  dear  to  us,  our  country  dearer  still,  humanity  dearer  than 
either.  But  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  for  our  true  home  is  in 
the  eternal  and  the  unseen.  From  the  swift  procession  of  unstable 
empires  we  look  for  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 
and  Maker  is  God.  .  .  .  We  know  a  loftier  patriotism  than  the 
love  of  our  native  land  or  the  deeper  love  which  embraces  all 
mankind.  Our  heart  thrills  to  the  challenge  of  Marcus  Aurelius: 
"He  says,  'Dear  city  of  Cecrops' ;  wilt  thou  not  say,  'Dear  City  of 
God?'"  Indeed  for  multitudes  of  us  it  is  this  higher  patriotism 
which  inspires  and   sustains  the   lower. 

What  Dr.  Peake  says  for  the  Christian  may  be  accepted 
with  certain  changes  by  the  Jewish  or  humanitarian  objector; 
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and  the  intelligent  objector  would  probably  add  that  in  his 
judgment  the  position  he  has  taken  offers  the  only  hope  of 
ultimate  salvation  for  a  world  upon  which  the  religion  of 
the  state  has  lain  like  a  curse.  Surely  the  multitudes  of 
idealists  who  differ  so  strongly  from  the  objector's  conclusions 
with  regard  to  this  war  will  not  so  weaken  their  own  case 
as  to  argue  that  the  noble  ends  they  sought  in  the  stupendous 
struggle  could  not  have  been  won  without  the  implacable 
coercion  of  war's  heretics.  Has  not  all  history  shown  that 
the  forcible  coercion  of  heresy  injures  society  far  more  than  the 
heretic?  For  the  latter  can  only  lose  his  life;  the  coercive 
church  or  state  can  lose  its  faith  in  the  power  of  truth,  its 
willingness  to  follow  the  light,  its  very  soul. 

This  question  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the 
state  in  its  most  acute  form  was  raised  for  our  country  by  the 
little  handful  of  men  who  have  refused  even  farm  furlough ; 
who  said  that  they  would  not  buy  that  which  was  not  the  state's 
to  sell;  namely,  their  freedom  to  order  their  own  lives  and 
serve  their  fellows  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. Their  comrades  may  have  desired  to  show  their 
willingness  to  serve  mankind  constructively  and  so  have  ac- 
cepted alternative  service;  with  all  their  hearts  they  respect 
their  point  of  view,  but  for  themselves  they  believe  no  service 
they  can  render  is  so  great  as  to  protest  against  the  whole 
principle  of  conscription  which  they  believe  imperils  alike  all 
vital  religion  and  all  hope  of  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the 
new  world  wherein  free  men  shall  find  their  joy  in  fellow- 
ship and  mutual  service.  Peace,  they  are  persuaded,  will 
never  come  on  earth  while  the  state  has  in  its  hands  the  tool 
of  conscription  wherewith  to  make  every  individual  its  ser- 
vant in  war.  Disarmament  means,  first  of  all,  the  laying  aside 
of  this  most  terrible  of  weapons  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  In  short,  these  objectors  are  pioneers  of  a 
new  conception  of  the  state  and  of  the  rights  of  personality 
to  which  they  will  be  loyal,  though  loyalty  leads  to  prison 
or  to  death.4 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  men  ?  At  least  this :  They  are 
not  cowards.  Indeed  cowardice  cannot  justly  be  alleged 
against  any  objectors.  They  have  walked  no  primrose  path, 
but  of  all  men  they  are  most  surely  brave  who  reject  the  com- 

4Roger  Baldwin,  social  worker  and  idealist,  formerly  director  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau,  who  surrendered  himself  to  the  district  attorney  upon  re- 
fusing physical  examination,  made  a  very  powerful  statement  of  this  position 
before  judge  Mayer — a  statement  which  together  with  the  statement  of  Judge 
Mayer  in  sentencing  him  was  printed  in  whole  in  the  Survey  for  November  9. 


parative  safety  of  noncombatant  service  and  the  comparative 
ease  of  farm  furloughs  for  the  weary  round  of  prison.  Ask 
the  average  soldier,  ask  yourself  which  you  would  choose — 
the  dangers,  the  excitement,  the  comradeship  of  the  trenches 
or  twenty-five  years  in  prison !  There  can  only  be  one  answer 
from  normal  men.  Only  a  firm  faith  and  lofty  courage  will 
lead  these  men  to  jail. 

And  they  are  not  anarchists.  They  do  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  government ;  in  general  they  welcome  the  extension  of 
governmental  or,  at  least,  social  control  over  property.  But, 
they  protest,  a  man  owes  his  whole  life  to  the  highest  good 
lie  knows;  he  cannot  render  it  to  the  state  without  making  of 
the  state  a  secular  deity  and  so  exalting  the  vital  principle 
of  Prussianism  against  which  the  world  is  in  arms.  There- 
fore he  protests  against  conscription,  not  as  a  disloyalist  or 
obstructionist,  but  inspired  by  his  faith  in  the  rights  of  per- 
sonality; by  his  hope  in  the  emergence  of  a  new  kind  of  state 
and  a  new  order  of  cooperation  wherein  alone  is  peace;  by 
love  for  God  and  his  desire  to  know  and  do  His  will. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  who  really  compel  us  to  think 
through  our  easily  accepted  beliefs.  After  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  largely  a  question  of  administrative  efficiency  to 
provide  for  men  who  will  accept  noncombatant  or  alternative 
service.  Their  numbers  would  have  to  grow  to  unlikely  di- 
mensions before  they  would  present  any  particular  problem  to 
the  state  or  challenge  its  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  war.  But 
the  others,  men  of  high  character  and  proved  usefulness,  who 
were  willing  to  go  to  prison  or  to  death  in  their  battle  for 
freedom  with  the  same  high  courage  that  their  brethren 
fought  in  France — what  shall  the  state  do  with  them?  In  a 
war  against  Prussianism  was  it  really  necessary  that  we  should 
vindicate  our  superior  conception  of  democracy  by  sending  a 
group  of  idealists,  lovers  of  the  future — fanatics  if  you  will — 
to  prison  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  that,  too, 
to  prisons  where  indefinite  solitary  confinement  is  the  accepted 
method  of  breaking  men's  wills?  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
must  we  keep  them  there  ?  This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
conscientious  objection  which  thoughtful  Americans  must  face, 
and  its  adequate  answer  can  be  given  not  by  the  War  De- 
partment but  only  by  the  people  themselves.  The  machinery 
of  the  state  may  crush  these  rebel  spirits  in  one  way  or  an- 
other; but  if  so,  it  is  not  democracy  which  will  have  won  the 


war. 
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SCHOOLING  RATED  EQUAL 
TO  FARMING 

THE  ending  of  the  world  war,  the 
plans  for  military  demobilization 
and  the  coming  of  peace  have  almost 
crowded  from  attention  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  pieces  of  educational  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Congress.  As  long 
ago  as  October  10  Senator  Hoke  Smith 
of  Georgia  introduced  a  bill  "to  create 
a  department  of  education,  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  conduct  of  said  de- 
partment, to  appropriate  money  for 
federal  cooperation  with  the  states  in 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes." 

By  creating  a  department  of  educa- 
tion, the  proposed  measure  would  make 
that  service  coordinate  with  the  depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Agriculture,  the  In- 
terior, etc.  It  would  place  a  secretary 
of  education  in  the  President's  cabinet. 
It  would  empower  the  new  department 
to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  education,  as  the 
Smith-Hughes  bill  empowered  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  promoting  vo- 
cational education. 

The  new  conception  of  the  importance 
of  education  underlying  the  bill  is  in- 
dicated by  the  total  annual  expenditure 
proposed  by  it— $100,000,000.  This 
amount  is  to  be  first  appropriated  out 
of  the  federal  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  and  annually 
thereafter.  The  purposes  for  which  it 
is  to  be  spent  are  specified  as  follows  (it 
will  be  noticed  that  appropriations  by 
the  federal  government  are  to  be 
matched  by  like  amounts  from  the 
states)  : 

$7,500,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  states  for  the  removal  of  il- 
literacy. 

$7,500,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  states  for  an  Americanization 
program. 

$20,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a 
like  amount  by  the  states  for  physical  edu- 
cation and  health  service  for  children  in 
school  and  for  adults. 

$15,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a 
like  amount  by  the  states  for  providing  more 
adequately  for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers   for    all    grades   of   public    schools. 
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$50,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a 
like  amount  by  the  several  states  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  educational  advan- 
tages among  the  several  states  and  for  pro- 
viding a  more  reasonable  remuneration  for 
teachers. 

The  bill  also  appropriates  to  the  new 
department  $500,000  annually  to  pay 
salaries,  conduct  investigations  and  in- 
augurate a  system  of  attaches  to  Ameri- 
can embassies  abroad  to  deal  with  edu- 
cational matters.  The  secretary  of  the 
department  is  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$12,000  a  year.  He  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  addition  there 
are  to  be  at  least  three  assistant  secre- 
taries appointed  by  the  President,  each 
to  be  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

The  present  Bureau  of  Education  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  new  department, 
as  are  also  such  educational  war  emer- 
gency commissions  or  boards  or  educa- 
tional activities  already  established  by 
Congress  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President   ought    to   be   so    transferred. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education  and  the  Program  for  Read- 
justment During  and  After  the  War. 
It  is  expected  to  meet  criticism  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  education  is  both 
logically  and  traditionally  a  local  matter 
and,  second,  that  the  plan  would  tend  to 
set  up  an  educational  hierarchy. 

Advocates  of  the  plan  reply  to  the 
first  objection  by  pointing  out  that  so 
long  as  education  is  left  a  community 
matter  there  will  be  wide  differences  in 
standards  among  various  communities, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  level 
of  backward  regions  is  to  establish  some 
kind  of  federal  pressure.  They  reply 
to  the  second  objection  by  saying  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  Prussian 
ideal  of  education  invading  the  Ameri- 
can democracy;  that  the  power  invested 
in  the  new  department  to  affect  stand- 
ards is  only  an  indirect  power  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  giving  or  withholding  of 
money;  and  that  the  final  safeguard 
against  this  danger  is  in  the  selection  of 
a  person  as  secretary  who  will  not  mis- 
use the  authority  that  is  given  him. 


HOUSING     REFORM     FROM 
THE    GROUND    UP 

GOVERNMENT  housing  naturally 
received  considerable  attention  at 
the  Conference  on  Housing  held  in  Bos- 
ton on  November  25-27,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  interesting,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  history  and  as  a  projection 
of  future  plans,  ideals  and  hopes  for  ac- 
complishment. There  was  interest  par- 
ticularly in  the  future  management  of 
government  housing  schemes  and  how 
far  the  development  would  continue  un- 
der present  conditions,  and  what  the 
lesson  might  be  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  idea  of  the  self-owned  town 
in  this  connection  was  favorably  re- 
ceived and  this  idea  was  well  expressed 
by  Lawson  Purdy.  The  self-owned 
town  seemed  to  many  to  offer  a  solution 
for  individual  districts,  such  as  they 
hoped  to  see  extended  gradually  to  wider 
areas  and  to  see  worked  out,  particularly, 
through  municipal  and  state  action. 

Boston  came  in  for  a  liberal  amount 
of  attention.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Boston  has  for  two-thirds  of  a  century 
been  writing  and  talking  about  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions  without  doing  a 
great  deal.  It  was  noted  that,  ow- 
ing to  unsatisfactory  construction  reg- 
ulations, the  increase  of  difficulties 
far  surpasses  the  very  moderate  ap- 
plication of  remedies.  Visitors  saw 
Boston  conditions  which  also  were 
pictured  to  them  in  lantern  slides, 
with  the  result  that  the  conference  real- 
izes the  seriousness  of  Boston's  problem. 
It  was  felt  that  the  seeming  progress  of 
the  past,  dictated  too  largely  by  political 
expediency,  resulted  only  in  backward 
motion  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
imprope.rly  regulated  developments. 

The  land  problem  was  probably  more 
frequently  mentioned  than  at  any  pre- 
vious conference.  There  was  very  clear 
indication  that  people  realize  the  futility 
of  both  slum  patching  and  regulative 
laws  unless  accompanied  by  an  economic 
system  which  will  stimulate  good  home 
construction.  It  was  stated  without  op- 
position that  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  housing  problem  can  be  expected  un- 
til land  seeks  use  as  erected  houses  seek 
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use,  as  automobiles  and  other  manufac- 
tured machinery  and  goods  seek  use. 
Land  speculators  and  rent  profiteers 
were  not  handled  with  the  usual  amount 
of  tenderness. 

The  nature  of  the  program  illustrates 
the  new  drift.  Rent  Profiteering,  Gov- 
ernment Housing,  Housing  and  Recon- 
struction, Scrapping  the  Slums,  Some 
Recent  Housing  Developments  in  the 
United  States,  Own  Your  Own  Town, 
Good  Housing  as  a  Reducer  of  Labor 
Turn-over,  and  What  Labor  Wants, 
while  not  entirely  a  constructive  pro- 
gram, stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  very  slight  discussion  of  How  to 
Organize  the  Regulative  Management 
of  Tenements,  Privy  Vaults,  The  Alley 
Problem,  and  Restrictive  Legislation, 
which  have  bulked  so  large  in  the  past. 

Most  striking  of  all  was  the  nature  of 
the  audiences,  which  were  in  practically 
every  instance  larger  than  the  previous 
average.  The  attendance  at  the  various 
meetings  was  full  even  to  overflowing. 
The  old  guard,  however,  was  absent.  The 
Boston  Women's  Municipal  League, 
more  than  any  other  agency  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  was  well 
represented,  and  there  was  a  scattering 
representation  from  other  interested  or- 
ganizations within  the  city.  The  social 
workers,  as  such,  were  not  present. 
Boston  boasts  one  of  the  largest  social 
workers'  clubs  in  the  country,  but  so 
far  as  attendance  was  concerned  one 
would  judge  that  the  members  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  meetings. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  present, 
both  from  Boston  and  from  widely  scat- 
tered centers,  a  new  type,  apparently 
mainly  made  up  of  people  desirous  of 
solving  some  particular  part  of  the 
housing  problem.  Boston  architects 
were  well  represented.  There  were  also 
business  men. 

Among  visitors  it  was  striking  to  find 
representatives  from  large  business  or- 
ganizations and  from  various  groups 
striving  in  some  way  to  improve  local 
conditions.  Such  people  seemed  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  everyone  likely  to  be 
able  to  answer  practical  questions.  One 
man  representing  a  corporation  employ- 
ing over  4,000  laborers  said  he  was  told 
to  come  to  the  meetings  and  use  his  gray 
matter  to  find  out  what  was  the  drift 
of  the  whole  thing.  His  company  is 
concerned  with  labor  turn-over  and  with 
the  fact  that  available  open  space  for 
satisfactory  home  development  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  factory  is  rap- 
idly disappearing.  A  man  from  a  city 
in  the  Middle  West  wanted  to  know 
how  a  private  corporation  with  limited 
dividends  could  most  successfully  prose- 
cute a  campaign  satisfactorily  to  house 
newcomers  and  gradually  to  put  into 
motion  a  system  which  would  tend  to- 
wards improvements  throughout  the  city, 
as  distinguished  from  the  present  tend- 
ency  towards   deterioration.     A   doctor 
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We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  possible  you  act  on 
the  Government's  request  that  you  do  your  Christmas  shop- 
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James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
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but  that  with  housing,  as  with  physical 
efficiency  (they  easily  blend,  the  one  be- 
ing merely  a  contributive  agency  towards 
the  production  of  the  other)  the  real 
objective  must  be  constructive,  striving 
always  towards  a  definite  goal  which 
must  have  a  gradually  increasing  and 
not  decreasing  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  conference  gave  hope,  therefore, 
of  a  new  drift  in  the  handling  of  the 
whole  problem.  Home  building,  its 
economics  and  its  best  methods,  while 
not  absorbing  the  whole  time,  received 
more  than  usual  attention,  and  attempts 


from  a  Massachusetts  city,  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  background 
of  the  problem,  asked  bluntly,  "How 
can  we  prevent  the  rapid  and  fatal  in- 
crease of  land  values  in ?" 

Another  interesting  observation  was 
that  speakers  were  not  criticized  for 
mentioning  fundamental  problems  but 
rather  for  not  developing  them  more 
fully  after  mentioning  them.  The  opin- 
ion seemed  to  prevail  that  slum  patch- 
ing and  regulative  laws  were  all  right  in 
the  same  sense  that  curative  medicine 
and  preventive  medicine  are  all  right, 
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to  get  at  the  pathology  of  bad  housing 
and  what  it  means  excited  less  interest 
except  as  a  stimulus  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

[NDIANA  IN  CONFERENCE  ON 
PEACE  PROBLEMS 

INDIANA  is  one  of  the  first  states 
in  the  union  to  call  a  conference 
state-wide  in  character  to  discuss  and 
to  try  to  work  out  plans  for  readjusting 
conditions  to  a  peace  basis. 

Gov.  J.  P.  Goodrich,  in  opening  the 
conference,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
a  peace  patriotism,  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  arbitrary  federal  control,  em- 
phatically stated  that  price-fixing  agen- 
cies must  be  dissolved  in  order  that  busi- 
ness may  have  freedom  of  action.  War 
power,  he  stated,  should  not  be  exer- 
cised to  enforce  a  peace  program.  He 
believed  that  Indiana  must  cooperate 
with  the  federal  government  to  stabilize 
employment  and  that  there  should  be 
no  reduction  of  wages  without  first  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  living.  Gov- 
ernor Goodrich  is  about  to  appoint  a 
commission  on  reconstruction,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  various  interests 
in  the  state,  to  serve  without  pay  and  to 
study  and  prepare  for  the  problems  of 
peace. 

President  Bryan,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, cautioned  against  the  danger  of 
federalization  of  education. 

Laura  Cox,  state  factory  inspector, 
made  the  significant  statement  that  In- 
diana had  no  law  protecting  women  in 
industry,  except  one  providing  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  from  10  P.  M.  to 
6  a.  M.  Women  in  industry  in  Indiana 
have  increased  from  30,000  in  1910  to 
60,000  in  1917  and  to  100,000  in  1918. 
Mrs.  Cox  urged  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
women  for  freedom  must  be  protected; 
they  are  working  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day  and  doing  domestic 
service  besides.  She  called  the  con- 
ference's attention  to  the  53,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  out  of  school,  and  pointed  out 
the  dangers  involved. 

The  Negro  question  was  discussed 
and  to  it  the  principle  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  was  applied 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Furniss,  city  councilman 
of  Indianapolis,  and  by  Prof.  Kelly  Mil- 
ler. The  Negro  wants  fair  play  in  in- 
dustry. His  industrial  status  may  be 
better  in  the  South,  but  he  comes  North 
for  civil  rights  which  he  is  there  denied. 
Professor  Miller  spoke  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  individual  to  make  the  most 
of  himself;  that  when  we  have  German 
autocracy  in  Georgia  and  Turkish 
atrocities  in  Texas,  we  must  begin  to 
analyze  our  own  institutions. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Charles  Fox, 
of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Labor, 
stated  emphatically  that  there  must  be 
no  reconstruction  downward,  that  labor 
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wants  a  wage  scale  that  will  not  force 
wives  and  children  into  factories.  Labor, 
he  said,  would  insist  that  the  War  Labor 
Board,  or  some  similar  federal  body, 
be  maintained. 

Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of  the  State 
Franchise  League,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  demobilization  of  women  in 
various  services  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
men,  that  plans  must  be  made  for  their 
return  from  Washington  and  other 
centers  of  war  activity.  She  hoped  that 
the  community  asset  created  by  the  large 
body  of  women  who  had  learned  to  sell 
bonds  and  do  social  work  would  be  saved 
and  directed  into  new  channels. 

Father  Gavisk,  a  former  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  dwelt  upon  one  point  only: 
that  returning  soldiers  suffering  from 
mental  disease,  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience at  the  front,  be  carefully  and 
conscientiously  cared  for. 

Dr.  Hurty,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  urged  the  importance  of  hygiene 
and  stated  that  there  are  84,000  people 
sick  in  Indiana  at  any  time,  out  of  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000,  with  an 
annual  wage  loss  from  sickness  of  about 
$7,000,000.  "Hygiene  can  prevent 
more  crime  than  any  law,"  he  said. 

THE   FORUM,   BULWARK    OF 
FREE  SPEECH 

THE  necessity  of  preserving  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  the  possi- 
bility of  aiding  in  the  solution  of  recon- 
struction problems  by  full  public  dis- 
cussion were  the  two  chief  topics  at  the 
fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Open 
Forum  National  Council,  held  last  week 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union  and 
at  the  Civic  Club,  New  York.  The 
president  of  the  council,  George  W. 
Coleman,  of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
York,  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  first 
issue. 

Mr.  Holmes  belabored  the  forum 
directors  for  having  too  meekly  during 
the  period  of  the  war  followed  the  gen- 
eral taboo  of  certain  subjects  and  speak- 
ers; most  of  them,  however,  seemed  to 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  to  do  otherwise.  Only  one  forum 
reported  that  it  had  closed  its  doors 
when  it  found  that  many  of  the  speakers 
asked  for  by  its  clientele  were  either  in 
jail  or  under  indictment  for  a  political 
offense.  The  othen  admitted  that  they 
had  felt  obliged  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
servative program  in  their  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly 
and   freedom  of  speech. 

A  curious  misunderstanding  of  the 
function  of  the  public  forum,  seme  of 
those  present  thought,  was  evident  in 
speeches  which  demanded  at  the  same 
time  a  return  to  the  complete  pre-war 
freedom  and  further  cooperation  with 
the  government  in  the  selection  of  speak- 
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American  Problems  of  Reconstruction 

A  Symposium  Edited  by  Elisha  M.   Friedman,  War  Finance  Corporation 
With  a  Foreword  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Contributors:  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  Others 
Economic  and  Financial  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  which  must  follow  the  war  are  here  dis- 
cussed by  men  who  are  recognized  experts.     Each  aims  to  show  what  changes  the  war  has  made 
in  his  field  and  what  the  national  policy  should  be  in  view  of  them. 
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By  Lord  Dunsany 
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bearing  the   stamp   of   Lord   Dunsany's  artis- 
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By   Professor  Edwin   L.   Earp 
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ing a  hand.     Never  has  the  rural  church  had 
so  great  an  opportunity  for  constructive  work, 
and  never  have  the  workers  been  so  glad  to 
serve.      This    book    is    a    manual    for    rural 
church    workers,    meeting    a    real    need    and 
serving  a  vital  purpose. 
Cloth. 
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By  Margaret   Slattery 
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170  Pages 

"Miss     Slattery's    wide    acquaintance    and 

sympathetic    understanding   of   girls    in    their 

teens   marks   each   succeeding  chapter  of  her 

timely  and   inspiring  book.     She  stirs  a  new 

desire   for  a   better   knowledge   of   the   needs 

of  our  American   girlhood — 'daughters   of  all 

the    people' — and    offers    practical    suggestion 

to  our  women  of  today  in  'working  together" 

for   the    'highest   type   of   the   womanhood   of 

tomorrow.'    — Sarah  C.  Wells  in  the  Survey. 
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The  Psychology  of  Marriage 

By  Walter  M.   Gallichan 
FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO. 
300  pp. 
"Few  people  can   read  the  first  four  chap- 
ters  of   this   book   without   being  grateful   to 
the  author.     It  is  written  with  a  poise  born 
of   understanding — a   totally   different   quality 
from    the    hectic   moralistic   anxiety,   born   of 
fear,    which    emanates    from   the   majority    of 
books    on    sex    matters." — Mary    Ware    Den- 
nett in  the  Survey. 
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The  A  B  C  of  Exhibit  Planning 

By   E.    G.   and    M.    S.    Routzahn 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
234  Pages  with  Many  Illustrations 
Of  value  to  persons  engaged  in  any  type  of 
educational  publicity.     "A  book  which  will  be- 
come  the  outstanding  authority   on  this  sub- 
ject, giving  the  underlying  philosophy  of  com- 
munity  publicity." — Harold   Braddock,   Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

"The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  choice  of  illustrations  that  materially 
help  in  making  clear  the  authors'  points.  Four 
appendices,  a  bibliography  and  an  index  also 
aid  in  making  the  book  a  really  useful  tool 
to  anyone  concerned  in  preparing  or  manag- 
ing an  exhibit  from  which  it  is  hoped  to 
secure  definite  results." — Charles  F.  Pow- 
lison,  in  the  Survey. 

By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $1.60 

Instincts  in  Industry 

By  Ordway  Tead 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   CO. 

Ten  basic  instincts  on  which  our  whole  life 

and  conduct  rest   are  here  analyzed  to  show 

just  how  they  affect  the  worker's  relation  to 

his  job. 
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America  in  France 

By  Major  Frederick  Palmer 
DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 
"America  in  France"  is  our  first  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  what  actually  hap- 
?ened  with  the  American  armies  in  the  field, 
t  is  not  a  newspaper  story  of  dashes  over 
the  top,  but  a  history  of  America's  part  in  the 
war  that  will  be  just  as  interesting  ten  years 
from  now  as  it  is  today.  Major  Palmer  has 
written  of  the  work  of  the  different  Divi- 
sions— the  42nd  (Rainbow),  the  26th  (New 
England),  and  so  on  through  the  list.  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  the  author  of  "My  Year  of  the 
Great  War,"  went  over  with  Pershing,  and 
as  an  ofiicer  on  his  staff  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  observing  the  growth  of  our 
achievement.  "America  in  France"  is  the 
book  for  Americans  and  the  first  one  about 
their  boys  in  France. 

By  Hail  of  the  Surrey  $1.85 

The  Effect  of  Diet  on  Endurance 

By  Irving  Fisher 
YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
55  Pages 
"The  substance  of  this  essay,  based  upon 
experiments   with   and   by   a   number   of   stu- 
dents, was  first  published  in  1907.    The  value 
of  these  tests  and  their  record  consists  in  their 
proof  of  relations  between  food  habits  and  en- 
durance, which   prior  to   the  war  were  much 
neglected  in  spite  of  a  considerable  popular  in- 
terest in  physical  efficiency." — Bruno  Laskxr, 
in   the   Survey. 

By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $.64 

Our  Cities  Awake 

By  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke 
Four  Years  in  Charge  of  the  Department  of 

Public   Works  in  Philadelphia 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
A  book  showing  how  our  cities  are  governed 
and  the  opportunities  for  better  government 
by  applying  sound  business  principles.  It  is 
written  out  of  an  experience  which  has  proved 
many  things  of  the  highest  value  in  city  ad- 
ministration. 

By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $2.65 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy 

By  Henry  Ware  Jones 
THOS.  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 
A    commentary   on    political    administration 
in  the  American  commoHwealths. 

By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $2.15 

Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking 

By   William   Ernest  Hocking 
YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
434  Pages 
"It  is  refreshing  to  read  these  reflections  of 
a  scholarly  mind  upon  the  problems  of  making 
human   nature  over.     Closely  reasoned,   illus- 
trated by  fine  feeling,  and  presented  with  an 
engaging  lucidity  and  literary  grace,  the  book 
will  be  found  especially  readable  in  these  days 
of   world-wide    interest    in    reconstruction." — 
Henry  Neumann,  in  the  Survey. 

By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $3.25 

An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life 

By  Felix  Adler 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 
380  Pages 
This   is  the  record   of  a  great   personality. 
"To  all  those  who  know  Dr.  Adler,  the  final 
chapter   of   the    book — The    Last    Outlook   on 
Life — will    be    very    precious.      It    is    one    of 
those  human  documents,  filled  with  the  tears 
of  things — but  also  with  the  fine,  quiet  hero- 
isms."— H.  A.  Overstreet,  in  the  Survey. 
By  Hail  of  the  Survey  $3.25 
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ers  and  topics.  They  seemed  to  ignore 
the  danger  cf  thus  diverting  the  forum 
by  too  close  an  association  with  the  au- 
thorities and  making  them  the  mouth- 
piece of  their  policies  from  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  started:  to 
serve  as  organs  of  absolutely  unhampered 
popular  debate.  Carl  Beck,  of  the  Na- 
tional Popular  Government  League,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  substitution  of 
the  plan  of  authoritative  public  instruc- 
tion in  current  issues  adopted  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  for 
the  original  American  forum  movement. 

That  forum  programs  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  should  center  largely  around 
problems  of  reconstruction  was  general- 
ly agreed — but  interpretation  of  that 
term  was  left  somewhat  vague.  Harold 
Marshall,  secretary  of  the  council,  for 
instance,  in  a  paper  on  that  subject, 
made  a  plea  for  religious  topics — in  a 
broad  and  deep  interpretation — as  a  de- 
sirable and  essential  influence  in  every 
forum  and  the  most  binding  tie  to  hold 
the  nations  of  the  world  together  in  a 
league  of  peace. 

Several  speakers  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
creasingly unreliable  interpretation  of 
public  events  in  the  American  press  as 
a  strong  reason  for  keeping  the  forums 
ready  during  the  coming  period  of  vital 
change  as  trustworthy  instruments  for 
the  diffusion  of  accurate  information. 
Mr.  Marshall  offered  a  resolution  ur- 
ging that  in  place  of  the  traditional  mon- 
uments in  honor  of  the  fallen  or  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  every  town  erect 
a  "liberty  hall"  dedicated  to  that  com- 
memoration and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
free  discussion  by  all  the  people  of  sub- 
jects of  public  interest. 

THE    CASUALTIES    OF    WAR 
AND  INDUSTRY 

THE  number  of  industrial  workers 
injured  during  two  and  a  half  years 
in  Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  the  forces 
sent  by  Canada  or  Pennsylvania  against 
Germany,  according  to  the  most  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  industrial  army  of  Pennsylvania, 
estimated  to  average  continuously  3,000,- 
000  during  the  two  years  and  a  half 
from  January  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1918, 
suffered  casualties  amounting  to  577,- 
053,  7,575  of  which  were  fatal.  Canada 
after  four  years  of  war  has  had  ap- 
proximately 50,000  men  returned  as  un- 
fit for  further  military  service.  That 
number,  however,  does  not  include  the 
number  of  men  who  have  been  wounded 
or  sick  and  who  have  recuperated. 

Approximately  1,200  of  the  disabled 
soldiers  returned  to  Canada  are  "ampu- 
tation cases,"  soldiers  who  have  lost  one 
or  more  arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  fingers 
or  toes.  In  the  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  there  have  been  3,798  indus- 
trial "amputation  cases."     It  seems  safe 
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to  assume  that  the  total  number  of  am- 
putations suffered  by  men  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania army  in  the  field  of  war  will 
be  considerably  less  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  amputations  suffered  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania industries  over  an  equal  period. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  war,  with 
an  army  of  between  400,000  and  500,- 
000,  Canada's  experience  shows  that  less 
than  50  soldiers  have  been  blinded.  In 
the  shorter  period  of  the  Pennsylvania 
study  there  have  been  29  workers  to- 
tally blinded  through  accidents  in  the 
industries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  eyes  lost  is  1,157. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission awarded  and  paid  for  fatalities 
in  Pennsylvania  during  this  period 
amounting  to  $11,539,352.46,  of  which 
$1,393,616.76  have  been  paid  to  depend- 
ents. The  payments  for  disability  cases 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $5,- 
378,207.14.  The  gross  total  of  work- 
men's compensation  awarded  and  paid  in 
Pennsylvania  for  fatal  and  disability 
cases  from  January  1,  1916,  to  July  1, 
1918,  amounted  to  $16,917,559.60. 

RELATION  OF  WAGES  TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

AT  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, December  10-13  at  Chicago,  Dr. 
B.  S.  Warren,  assistant  surgeon  general 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  is  to  give  interesting  data  as  to 
the  relation  of  wages  to  public  health. 

According  to  Dr.  Warren,  economic 
conditions  are  reflected  in  the  sick  rates ; 
most  diseases  are  more  common  among 
the  poorer  class  of  the  population  than 
among  the  well-to-do.  He  cites  Gold- 
berger's  investigation  of  pellagra  inci- 
dence, which  show  that  among  persons 
of  similar  sexes,  ages  and  occupations, 
the  sick  rate  per  thousand  varied  from 
18.5  in  the  highest  income  class  to  70.1 
in  the  lowest.  He  thinks  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  principle  of  a  living 
wage  is  essential  to  a  healthful  standard 
of  living. 

The  high  cost  of  food  affects  the 
health  of  the  workers;  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  diet  reduced  below  phys- 
iological needs  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  various  diseases  result.  While 
diet  is  not  a  specific  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tuberculosis,  the  under- 
nourished prove  easy  victims  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacilli.  The  infant  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  are  also  delicate  indi- 
cators of  how  the  infant  population  is 
fed.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  war  on 
nations  placed  upon  inadequate  rations 
was  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  infant 
death  rate. 

Wages  have  much  to  do  with  poor 
housing,  and  poor  housing  also  seriously 
affects  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Under  bad  housing  conditions,  it  is  ex- 


HAVE  OUR  YOUNG  MEN  DIED  IN  VAIN? 

Shall  We  Allow  Tories  and  Militarists  to  Nullify  President 
Wilson's  Terms  of  Peace — Upon  the  Basis  of  Which  the  Armistice 
Was  Signed? 

The  Foundation  of  Permanent  Peace  Is  Economic — 

FREE  TRADE  IS  THE  ONLY  SECURE  BASIS  for  a 
League  of  Nations. 

Help  us  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  FREE  TRADE  in  the  Peace 
Treaty,  by  sending  one  dollar  for  annual  membership  (including 
subscription  to  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADER)  and 
as  large  a  contribution  as  you  can  afford  to 

INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE 
38  St.  Botolph  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Association  Press  announces  the  following  new 
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Christian  Ethics  in  the  World  War,  W.  D.  Mackenzie.  $1 .00 
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tremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible, to  control  the  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases.  Low  wages  also 
lead  to  inferior  and  inadequate  medical 
and  hospital  care.  It  is  Dr.  Warren's 
opinion  that  a  proper  standard  of  living 
for  the  average  family  cannot  be  main- 
tained during  war  under  $1,600  a  year. 

NO     OFFICIAL    PLAN    OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  no 
official  plan  of  reconstruction.  In 
his  address  to  Congress  on  Monday  he 
said:  "I  have  heard  much  counsel  as 
to  the  plans  that  should  be  formed  and 
personally  conducted  to  a  happy  consum- 
mation, but  from  no  quarter  have  I  seen 
any  general  scheme  of  'reconstruction' 
emerge  which  I  thought  it  likely  we 
could  force  our  spirited  business  men 
and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with 
due  pliancy  and  obedience." 

The  president  proposes  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  business  men  the  knowledge 
and  "intelligent  mediation"  of  the  gov- 
ernment boards  created  during  the  war, 


Community  Reconstruction 
Problems 

WHAT  THE  PROBLEMS  ARE.  HOW  TO 

SECURE  THE  FACTS.  HOW  TO  MEET 

CONDITIONS. 

I 

Technique  of  Social  Surveys 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

By  M.  C.  ELMER,  PH.D. 

University  of  Kansas 

Price  $1.00   net.     Cloth. 

THE  WORLD  CO.,   LAWRENCE,   KANI. 


CONSOLATION  HOUSE 

A  SCHOOL,  WORKSHOP,  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  FOR  CONVALESCENTS 

Established  19U 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

George  Edward  Barton,  A.  I.  A.,  Director 

Author    of    "Occupational    Therapy";    "Re- 
education"; "Teaching  the  Sick"  (for  Spring 
Publication) 

Information  regarding  pupils,  patients,  and 
teachers'  courses,  etc.,  sent  upon  request  ac- 
companied by  stamps. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Superintendent  (man  or 
woman)  for  Jewish  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn  conducting  religious,  social  and 
educational  activities.  State  age,  experience, 
qualifications  and  references.  Address  3023, 
Survey. 

BIG  BROTHERS  WANT  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR. Man  with  ability  as  organizer, 
must  know  boys  and  have  knowledge  of 
social  work.  Address  President,  Big  Broth- 
ers, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

WANTED :  A  superintendent  for  a  girls' 
orphan  home  and  school.  Applicants  must 
be  men  who  have  had  college  training  and 
experience  in  educational  and  institutional 
work.  Opportunity  in  both  service  and 
salary  excellent.  Apply,  giving  detailed 
statement  of  qualifications,  to  3014  Survey. 

WANTED — Young  Protestant  woman  as 
nurse  and  mother's  helper  in  orphanage. 
Training  unnecessary.  Salary  $30  month 
and  home.     Address  3020  Survey. 

WOMEN  WORKERS  (executives,  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  office  stenographers 
and  clerks,  housekeepers,  etc.)  Whole  and 
part  time.  References  investigated.  Cen- 
tral Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington 
Ave.    Plaza  10,100. 

WANTED— Visitor  for  child  placing 
work  in  the  New  Haven  District  Office  of 
Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society.  Ad- 
dress John  P.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  Brown 
Thomson  Bldg.,  Hartford. 


RESIDENT  WORKER  in  home  for 
Jewish  girls  and  women  discharged  from 
correctional  institutions.  Must  have  ex- 
perience.   Address  3022,  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERT  IN  MATTERS  OF  HYGIENE 
AND  SANITATION  and  an  examiner  edu- 
cationalist, and  editor  of  over  ten  years'  ex- 
perience, now  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Corps  anticipating  release, 
will  undertake  the  duties  of  public  health 
executive  for  life  insurance  company  or 
other  institution.    Address  3017  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  capable,  experi- 
enced executive,  seeks  institution.  Social, 
vocational  and  agricultural  experience  covers 
fifteen  years.  Married,  age  35.  Address : 
3015  Survey. 

POSITION  in  boys'  home  by  man  fitted 
by  training  and  experience  for  work  with 
boys.  Employed  in  home  in  the  north, 
would  like  change  to  west  or  south.  Ad- 
dress 3019  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  now  in  war  work,  38, 
American,  fifteen  years'  successful  com- 
munity betterment  and  industrial  relations 
experience,  employment,  housing,  health, 
recreation,  employees  associations,  produc- 
tion methods,  seeks  permanent  position  with 
opportunity  to  do  constructive  work.  Ad- 
dress 3024,  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER,  undergraduate 
nurse,  experienced  child  helping  work,  de- 
sires position  child-caring  institution.  Ad- 
dress 3021  Survey. 


to  urge  the  "development  of  public 
works  of  every  sort"  together  with  "de- 
velopments of  our  unused  lands." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  in  New  York  on  the  same 
day  that  the  President  was  speaking  in 
Washington,  Secretary  Frank  Morrison 
introduced  two  resolutions  having  to  do 
with  reconstruction.  One  provided  pay- 
ment by  the  government  of  an  "unem- 
ployment wage"  to  all  war  workers  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  enforced  idleness, 
and  their  transportation  by  the  govern- 
ment to  points  where  they  can  secure 
certainty  of  employment.  The  other  ad- 
vocated the  suspension  of  immigration 
for  five  years. 


r 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


R 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

the  Survey  before  December  20. 
December 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  War  Emergency  and  Recon- 
struction Conference  of.  Atlantic  City, 
December  6.  Secretary,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
Riggs  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charities,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of  Springfield,  December  5-7.  Secretary, 
Lillian  M.  Brown,  ,184  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Rochester,  December  10- 
12.  Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Box  17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  Columbus,  December  17-19. 
Secretary,  H.  H.  Shirer,  335  South  High 
street,  Columbus. 

Child  Labor  Committee,  National.  New 
York  city,  December  7.  Secretary,  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Economic  Association,  American.  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  27-28.  President,  Irving 
Fisher,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Con- 
ference of.  Philadelphia,  December  6.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Industrial  Safety  Congress  of  New  York 
State,  Syracuse,  December  2-5.  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission,  230  Fifth  ave- 
nue,  New   York  city. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Chicago, 
December  5-7.  Secretary,  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore. 

National  Civic  Federation.  New  York  city, 
December  2-3.  Secretary,  Ralph  M.  Easley, 
1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  Academy  of.  New  York  city,  De- 
cember 6-7.  Secretary,  Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
Columbia   University,   New  York  city. 

Probation  Officers,  State  Conference  of. 
Rochester,  December  9-10.  Charles  L.  Chute, 
New  York  State  Probation  Commission, 
Albany. 

Public  Health  Association,  American.  Chi- 
cago, December  9-12.  American  Public 
Health  Association,  126  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue, Boston. 

LATER  MEETINGS 
National. 

Indian  Rights  Association.  Philadelphia, 
January  23-24,  1919.  Secretary,  M.  K. 
Sniffen,  995   Drexel  bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


OKLAHOMA 

Needs 
Public  Health  Nurses 

We  can  place  nurses  in  excellent  executive  and 
public  health  nursing  positions  in  towns  from 
5,000  to  75,000  population.  The  work  will  be 
mainly  pioneer,  but  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  development  are  splendid. 
Salaries  $100.00  per  month  and  up.  depending 
upon  previous  experience  and  training.  Nurses 
will  receive  one  month's  vacation  with  pay. 
Traveling  expenses  to  Oklahoma  will  be  paid. 
For  further  information  and  application,  write 
to   Supervising   Nurse. 

OKLAHOMA  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
OKLAHOMAN  BLDG.,         OKLAHOMA  CITT 
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LiHings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions) 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  pablliheri 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Weet 
13th   St.,   New   York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commission 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  State 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference ef  Social  Welfare,  1306*4  Commerce  St,, 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  again* 
autocracy  in  oar  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  ef  the  City  of  New  York. 
78  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Cure- 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  The 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5   cents. 

Women  Workers  in  Factories.  By  Annette  Mann, 
Consumers'  League  of  Cinoinnati,  38  Pickering 
Bldg.     Poetage,  12  cent*. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  devel- 
opment. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associate*, 
Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  cts. 

Yow  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 

Foe  Value  Receives.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  113 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  eta.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  oi 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19    St,    New   York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  •  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly  j  %2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  except 
July  and  August;  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  muni- 
cipal news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni- 
cipal Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  (1  for 
709  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  $3) 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St,  New  York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


IV 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOE  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—J  oha  B.  Andrew*,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main'' 
taining  labor  standards ;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ASBN.  TOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
TENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  fork.  Organized  for  betterment  of  cendi- 
2ionWn  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Pufflssners  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representative*.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
■diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  323  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.  Contributions  needed. 
COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec  eec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OP 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant  denomiations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
3en'!  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission   on    Inter-Church   Federations;    Rev. 

Roy   B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission   on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund    deS.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 
O.   Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on   Christian   Serviee  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion  of   the   Protestant   forces   of   France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,   Rev.  Charles   S.  Macfar- 
land;  cor.  sec'y,  Rev.   Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen   America   Campaign,    Charles    Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION  OF  THE 

CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
'ord  S.  White?  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time  work.  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUT-3-J.  E.  Gregg,  principal, 
&  p-  Ph,em*.  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  eh'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
aiemberahip,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,    INC 50   Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
reqaeet.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  _  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  code-!.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL   CHILD    WELFARE   ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y:  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frank-wood   E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native   and   Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization   of  neighborhood   life 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  HoQingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  At*., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with   government  agencies. 

em.AU.WM  fxaxci*  nuus,  nw  ran 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  see'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York, 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girb 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  CrandoU, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  pubHe 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique] 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXOHANGB 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  SU 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organisations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C 
Baker  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave, 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     N on  sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THB 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave, 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  13°  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp   Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 

DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Survey* 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Child*,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.      Pamphlets    free. 

SURVEY     ASSOCIATES,     INC Robert  W.  de 

Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publisher* 
of  the  Suivby;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor | 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camp* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres. ;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


RECONSTRUCTION! 


1 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS 
The  Home-Coming  Man. 
The  Broken  Family. 
The  Status  of  Woman. 
Alcoholism. 
Social  Vice. 

PERMANENT  TASKS  AND  AIMS 

War  Finance  and  the  Increased  Burden  of 

Living. 

Democracy  and  the  War. 

Industry. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism. 

The  Ending  of  War. 


MORAL  FACTORS  IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

XI.     The  New  Spirit  of  Cooperation  and  Service 
XII.     The  New  Task  of  Organized  Religion. 
XIII.     What  Are  We  Aiming  At? 


Democracy  has  prevailed  over  Autocracy.  The 
Reconstruction  Period  is  upon  us.  The  next 
step  is  to  create  an  intelligent  public  opinion  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
democracy.  We  must  now  think  in  terms  of  the 
community,  the  nation  and  the  world.  Knowing 
the  facts  we  can  get  anything  done  that  needs  to 
be  done.  First  the  facts  and  then  the  remedy ;  the 
diagnosis  and  after  that  the  treatment. 

In  the  list  above  occur  some  of  the  OUT- 
STANDING and  IMMEDIATE  PROBLEMS  of 
RECONSTRUCTION,  selected  by  Specialists. 

Great  Russia  is  in  her  present  plight  because 
unprepared  for  the  problems  thrust  upon  her. 
America  will  be  saved  from  the  blunders  and 
tragedies  that  usually  go  with  reconstruction,  if 


groups  of  thoughtful  people  all  over  th*  land 
have  mastered  these  problems. 

That's  the  STUDY  GROUP  IDEA;  the  ethod 
of  democracy.  A  Study  Outline  in  Rer  trac- 
tion Problems  has  been  prepared  fo,  '  i  in 
churches,  synagogues,  Y.  M    n  ny    '. 

C.  A.'s,  in  colleges,  women's  clubs,  community 
groups,  groups  of  teachers  and  all  organizations 
of  men  and  women  who  want  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  task  before  the  nation.  Experts, 
covering  a  wide  range,  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
Outline,  including  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Col. 
Snow  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  Harry  F. 
Ward,  John  Spargo,  Richard  Edwards,  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  Paul  Moore  Strayer,  Herbert  N. 
Shenton,  Porter  R.  Lee,  Charles  Stelzle,  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  Stephen  A.  Wise,  Louise  Ames 
Meade,  Owen  Love  joy,  Rabbi  Horace  J.  Wolf, 
Frederick  Lynch  and  the  specialists  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Social  Service  Com- 
missions of  the  major  denominations  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

It  tells  how  to  take  up  these  problems,  and 
gives  the  best  materials  for  study.  The  bibliogra- 
phy is  annotated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library.  The  Outline  wall  be  invaluable  for  pri- 
vate reading,  but  best  results  are  to  be  had  in  a 
study  group  doing  honest,  seminar  work. 

The  Outline  is  25c  a  copy,  $2.00  a  dozen  post- 
paid. This  price  is  possible  because  the  compilers 
and  the  librarians  have  given  their  services  freely 
and  because  the  Association  Press  is  doing  the 
printing  without  profit. 

Get  a  copy  at  once  and  form  a  study  group! 
Make  it  your  business  this  winter  to  understand 
the  forces  at  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  them. 
Learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 
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Child  Welfare  Work  in  Oregon.  A  study 
for  the  Oregon  Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. By  W.  H.  Slingerland.  July  Bulle- 
tin Extension  Division,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

The  German-Bolshevik  Conspiracy.  War 
Information  Series  No.  20.  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chart  on  Communicable  Diseases  Among 
School  Children  and  Educational  Serv- 
ice Offered  to  Civic,  Health  and  Social 
Agencies  in  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  As- 
sociation for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, 315  Oklahoma  building,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Aids  to  Employment  Managers  and  Inter- 
viewers on  Shipyard  Occupations  with 
Description  of  Such  Occupations.  Spe- 
cial Bulletin,  series  on  employment  man- 
agement in  the  shipyard.  Handbook  on 
Employment  Management  in  the  Ship- 
yard. Bulletin  I,  Organizing  the  Employ- 
ment Department.  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Safety  Movement  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industry  1907  to  1917.  By  Lucian 
W.  Chaney  and  Hugh  S.  Hanna.  Bulle- 
tin No.  234  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Chief,  Division  of  Publications  and 
Supplies,  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Win  the  War  for  Permanent  Peace.  Ad- 
dresses at  the  National  Convention,  May 
16  and  17,  1918.  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

How  to  Improve  the  Hot- Air  Furnace.  By 
Charles  Whiting  Baker.  Technical  Pa- 
per 208.  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

Child  Labor  and  the  War.  By  Raymond 
G.  Fuller.  Reprinted  from  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  November,  1918.  Na» 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York  city. 

Twelve  Good  Games  Suggested  for  the 
War-Time  Recreation  Drive  and  Pa- 
triotic Play  Week.  By  Charles  F.  Wel- 
ler.  Reprinted  from  the  Playground,  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  1  Madison  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. Report  of  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1918,  No. 
19.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment   Printing    Office,    Washington,    D. 

C.  5  cents. 

The  Training  School  of  Psychiatric  So- 
cial Work  at  Smith  College.  Reprinted 
from  Mental  Hygiene,  October,  1918.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50 
Union   square,   New  York  city. 

Blinded  Soldiers  as  Masseurs  in  Hospitals 
and  Sanatoria  for  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers.  By 
S.  Adolphus  Knopf.  Reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Record,  October  26,  1918.  Au- 
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Relief,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington. 
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Report  on  War  Chest  Practice  Presented 
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fense. By  Henry  M.  Wriston.  State 
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F.  H.  Cheley.  Association  Press,  347 
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cents. 

Infant  Mortality.  Results  of  a  field  study 
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General  Information  on  the  Race.  By 
Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter.  Under  the  direc- 
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The  Dietary  Deficiency  of  Cereal  Foods 
with  Reference  to  Their  Content  in 
"Antineuritic  Vitamine."  By  Carl  Voegt- 
lin,  G.  C.  Lake  and  C.  N.  Myers.  The 
Growth-Promoting  Properties  of  Foods 
Derived  from  Corn  and  Wheat.  Phos- 
phorus as  an  Indicator  of  the  "Vita- 
mine"  Content  of  Corn  and  Wheat 
Products.  By  Carl  Voegtlin  and  C.  N. 
Myers.  Reprint  No.  471,  from  the  Public 
Health  Reports.  Surgeon-General,  U.  S. 
Army,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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Manual  for  Probation  Officers  in  New 
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Labor  Reconstruction 

The  Conference  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


A  "GREAT  captain  of  finance,"  the  "greatest  cap- 
tain of  industry  in  the  United  States,"  the  "great- 
est labor  leader  in  the  world,"  and  the  "best  loved 
man  in  the  country,"  were  the  speakers  at  the 
dinner  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the 
grand  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  last  Satur- 
day evening.  It  was  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  president  of 
the  academy,  who  conferred  the  titles  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial captains,  respectively,  on  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  the 
National  City  Bank  and  on  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 
And  it  was  Mr.  Vanderlip,  as  toastmaster,  who  later  intro- 
duced Samuel  Gompers  and  former  President  Taft  as  the 
"greatest  leader"  and  the  "best  loved." 

It  was  to  celebrate  "our  industrial  victory"  that  the  dinner 
meeting  was  held,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  an  end  a  two-day  con- 
ference on  "Labor  Reconstruction."  In  spite  of  that,  the 
number  of  men  in  overalls  in  the  Astor  ball  room  was  almost 
negligible.  There  were  also  some  absentees  among  the  trade 
unionists  and  their  friends,  for  some  of  whom  seats  had  been 
reserved  at  the  speakers'  table,  on  account  of  the  waiters'  strike 
now  in  progress,  which  includes  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mary 
Dreier,  who  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference 
and  who  did  not  attend  the  dinner,  in  an  open  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  president  of  the  academy,  had  urged  that  the 
dinner  be  held  at  some  other  place.  Nevertheless  there  were 
a  thousand  or  more  at  the  tables  when  Mr.  Vanderlip  took 
charge  as  toastmaster. 

"We  are  met,"  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "to  celebrate  our  in- 
dustrial victory — and  what  a  victory  it  was!"  The  victory  in 
the  trenches  of  France  would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  at  home.  "We 
have  been  called  a  braggart  nation,  but  really  we  never  have 
told  the  truth  about  ourselves." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  spoke  of  the  restrictions  that  were  placed 
upon  industry  during  the  war.  These  were  necessary  and  wise. 
"But  we  must  now  return  to  our  former  individualism.  For 
my  part  I  hope  that  return  will  be  prompt  and  complete.  The 
sooner  we  return  to  the  old  order  the  sooner  the  restrictions 
are  removed,  the  sooner  we  will  be  prepared  to  start  on  what 


will  be  a  long,  hard  race." 

In  introducing  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  toastmaster  went 
Professor  Lindsay  one  better  by  calling  him  the  "Marshal 
Foch  of  industry."  Mr.  Schwab  told  the  diners  about  the 
amazing  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  shipbuilding.  Prior 
to  this  year  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  ever  constructed 
in  American  shipyards  in  one  year  was  400,000  tons.  In 
October  of  this  year  the  output  was  416,000  tons.  Returns 
for  November  are  not  yet  complete,  but  they  will  undoubtedly 
show  that  tonnage  in  excess  of  500,000  was  turned  out. 
During  the  coming  year  the  construction  of  ships  in  the 
United  States  will  be  anywhere  from  eight  million  to  ten 
million  tons. 

Now  that  the  shipbuilding  campaign  has  been  successfully 
carried  through,  a  "more  serious  question"  emerges,  Mr. 
Schwab  asserted,  than  that  related  to  the  building  of  the  ships. 
1  hat  is  the  matter  of  their  operation.  He  appealed  to  "every 
man  and  woman  who  has  the  welfare  of  America  at  heart" 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  such  conditions  as  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  merchant  marine.  If  that  is  to  be,  he  went  on, 
"we  must  have  individual  ownership  and  operation." 

In  turning  to  more  general  topics  Mr.  Schwab  said:  "One 
ol  the  things  we  have  learned  from  this  war  is  that  this  is 
the  age  of  democracy."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  haziness  of 
thought  regarding  that  subject,  but  in  his  opinion  to  say  that 
the  winning  of  the  war  was  a  triumph  of  democracy  is  to 
say  that  "we  have  reached  a  stage  where  we  know  the  value 
of  each  member  of  society.  The  aristocrat  is  no  longer  the 
man  of  birth  or  wealth,  but  the  one  who  does  things  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow  man." 

Capital  and  labor  will  get  closer  together  in  the  future, 
"in  better  economic  understanding,"  the  speaker  predicted,  and 
he  borrowed  from  his  old  friend  and  employer,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  when  he  said:  "Industry  is  a  three-legged  stool,  of 
which  the  three  legs  are  capital,  labor  and  management. 
Neither  one  can  be  removed,  and  each  must  be  dealt  with  col- 
lectively and  honestly." 

Every  speaker  who  preceded  him  had  something  compli- 
mentary to  say  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  patriotic  attitude. 
"At  an  age  when  other  men  are  laying  down  burdens,"  said 
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Professor  Lindsay,  "he  girded  himself  for  further  effort." 
Mr.  Lindsay  also  called  him  "the  greatest  labor  leader  in  the 
United  States,"  and  Mr.  Vanderlip  introduced  him  as  "the 
greatest  labor  leader  in  the  world."  Mr.  Schwab  praised 
him  for  his  "stand  against  Socialism  and  Bolshevism." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  am  deserving  of  credit,"  said  Mr. 
Gompers  when  he  arose  to  speak,  "because  I  am  not  a  Bolshe- 
vik. If  I  believed  that  Bolshevism  would  lead  to  freedom  I 
would  join  it.  But  it  leads  to  reaction.  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  natural  development  and  growth."  This  is  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  said :  "to  make 
today  better  than  yesterday  and  tomorrow  better  than  today, 
and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow's  tomorrow — each  day  better 
than  the  last." 

As  to  the  present  situation,  said  Mr.  Gompers,  there  must 
be  "no  rocking  of  the  boat."  It  is  important  now  as  during 
the  war  to  have  industrial  peace.  But  "labor  must  not  be 
asked  to  give  up  what  it  has  won.  There  must  be  cooperation. 
We  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  conditions."  He  referred 
to  his  membership  in  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  that 
idea  there  is  also  a  suggestion  for  industrial  peace.  The 
idea  of  the  league  is  that  "justice  is  to  be  enforced  on  the 
wrong-doer."  "Is  there  not,"  he  asked,  "some  application  of 
that  thought  in  industry?" 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Taft  entered  the  room,  but  the 
diners  rose  and  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  suppose  I  was  invited  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  "be- 
cause I  have  been  a  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
The  experience  I  have  had  on  that  board  has  been  very 
valuable  to  me — though  not  so  much  so,"  he  added  with  a 
chuckle,  "to  some  other  people."  Mr.  Taft  said  that  his 
experience  did  not  fit  him,  nevertheless,  to  forecast  the  future 
relations  between  capital  and  labor.  He  said  he  was  "too  old 
a  bird"  to  think  he  knew  all  about  it,  but  of  this  one  thing  he 
felt  sure:  "The  group  method  of  dealing  with  labor  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  recognized  in  the  future  by  anyone 
with  any  vision." 

In  speaking  of  his  experiences  on  the  board  Mr.  Taft  said : 
"There  are  extremists  on  both  sides.  There  are  Bourbons 
on  both  sides.  There  are  labor  men  with  defects,  but  some 
on  the  other  side  are  equally  narrow,  equally  defective." 
Everyone  will  agree  that  there  should  be  "just  concessions 
on  both  sides,"  but  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  means  when 
he  says  that.  "I  have  a  feeling,"  went  On  Mr.  Taft,  "that 
the  side  that  beats  the  other  to  a  generous  course  of  action 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  end.  Where  a  concession  is 
wrung,  by  hard  circumstances,  from  those  who  should  have 
granted  it  at  the  beginning,  it  doesn't  have  all  the  effect  it 
would  have  if  it  had  been  adopted  earlier.  If  you  would 
overcome  the  unreasonable  rules  of  the  unions,  beat  the  unions 
to  it  in  concessions  and  fair  dealing.  If  the  men  want  to  get 
ahead,  let  them  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay." 

Having  spoken  earlier  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  idea  of  a 
league  of  nations,  Mr.  Taft  did  not  let  this  opportunity  escape 
without  a  reference  to  it.  "The  people  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries," he  said,  "were  led  to  carry  the  fight  through  to  victory 
in  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  bring  a  league  of 
nations  that  would  end  all  war.  Now  they  look  to  the 
United  States  to  see  that  that  is  done,  and  that  there  is  estab- 
lished permanent  peace  and  justice  among  the  nations." 

Throughout  the  conference  there  was  much  speculation  by 
various  speakers  on  the  effect  of  demobilization.  Fears  were 
expressed  by  some  that  a  period  of  unemployment  was  in- 
evitable. Professor  Lindsay  foresaw  a  critical  period  in  the 
next  few  months.  If  we  can  weather  that  we  shall  enter 
upon  "the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  the 


United  States."  We  must  have,  during  this  period,  the  same 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  characterized  the  war  period.  Both  Mr. 
Vanderlip  and  Mr.  Schwab  took  a  roseate  view  of  the  future. 
As  evidence  of  the  unlikelihood  of  a  prolonged  period  of  un- 
employment, Mr.  Vanderlip  pointed  to  the  decline  in  the 
rate  of  immigration  since  1914,  the  loss  of  perhaps  a  million 
men  who  went  to  join  the  colors  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  the  fact  that  "one  to  two  million  Americans  will  remain 
under  arms."  All  this  seemed  to  point  to  a  labor  shortage, 
rather  than  a  surplus.  He  could  foresee  no  early  decline  either 
in  prices  or  in  wages.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  he  expected 
to  borrow  all  the  money  he  could  get  to  build  furnaces,  boiler 
works  and  machine  shops. 

In  the  session  devoted  to  the  subject  of  demobilization 
Nathan  S.  Smyth,  assistant  director-general  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  also  foresaw  a  shortage  rather 
than  a  surplus  of  labor,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  immigra- 
tion and  the  continuance  of  large  bodies  of  men  under  arms. 
He  advised  manufacturers,  therefore,  not  to  wait  for  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  but  to  go  ahead.  He  referred  to  the  great 
prosperity  in  certain  lines  of  manufacturing  owing  to  war 
conditions,  and  said  that  those  manufacturers  owed  it  to  the 
nation,  in  return  for  that  prosperity,  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation,  even  at  a  temporary  loss. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  that  the  Employment  Service  is  now  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  has  the  backing  of  the  government 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  feels  very  optimistic  about  the  future. 
The  cooperation  of  the  War  Department  is  greatly  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Employment  Service  during  the  demobilization 
period,  yet  there  are  great  difficulties  about  handling  the  sit- 
uation arising  from  discharging  men  from  camps  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  so  anxious  to  get  home  or  te  get 
to  the  cities  that  they  are  not  thinking  about  jobs.  We  are 
likely,  therefore,  to  have  a  great  many  stranded  soldiers  in  the 
cities.  Local  bodies,  however,  are  everywhere  cooperating 
with  the  service,  and  these  include  80,000  local  councils  of  de- 
fense which  have  been  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  in  organizing  central  bureaus  for  returning 
soldiers. 

Former  Congressman  William  Kent  discussed  the  land 
situation.  He  urged  that  the  problem  was  a  much  larger 
one  than  that  of  getting  returned  soldiers  onto  the  land.  The 
United  States  is  desperately  in  need  of  more  food  production. 
The  supply  of  food  per  capita  has  steadily  declined  in  recent 
years.  The  only  way  in  which  the  situation  can  be  ade- 
quately handled  is  to  bring  into  use  land  which  for  various 
reasons  is  now  out  of  use.  This  means  reclamation  of  the 
abandoned  farms  of  the  East,  the  arid  land  of  the  West  and 
the  swamp  land  of  the  South.  It  cannot  be  done,  Mr.  Kent 
said,  through  individual  effort.  It  is  a  crime  for  a  man  t« 
be  attacking  the  soil  with  a  mattock,  when  by  the  use  of 
tractors  and  modern  machinery  the  work  can  be  done  with  in- 
credibly greater  speed  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

He  made  a  plea  for  a  plan  by  which  the  states  would  pur- 
chase tracts  of  unused  land  and  the  nation  would  put  them 
under  cultivation  and  build  houses.  No  settlers  should  go 
upon  the  land  until  the  houses  are  ready  for  them  and  the 
soil  is  ready  for  planting.  The  land  should  then  be  sold  to  the 
settlers  on  very  easy  terms  of  payment.  By  such  methods 
we  can  get  people  out  of  the  cities  onto  the  farms,  increase  the 
food  supply  and  decrease  tenancy. 

The  Atlantic  coast,  Mr.  Kent  said,  is  best  fitted  for  such 
an  experiment,  for  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  unused  land 
in  populous  eastern  states  and  near  markets  which  could  be 
made  productive.     If  this  plan  were  carried  out  it  might  be 
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possible  to  overcome  the  absurd  and  expensive  habit  of  ship- 
ping apples  from  Oregon  and  corn  from  Nebraska. 

Thomas  B.  Love,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made 
a  plea  for  throwing  the  same  kind  of  protection  around  the 
wage-earners  as  around  soldiers  and  sailors.  "The  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  to  disabled  industrial  workers  is  of 
the  same  kind  and  degree  as  to  its  soldiers.  Indeed,  insofar 
as  wage-earners  are  doing  necessary  work  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  they  are  soldiers."  Mr.  Love  urged 
that  the  workers  should  be  insured  against  all  the  causes  of 
disability.  Anything,  he  said,  that  cuts  off  the  earning  power 
of  the  worker  is  a  calamity  to  his  family,  and  it  makes  little 
difference,  so  far  as  consequences  are  concerned,  whether  the 
disability  is  due  to  ill  health,  accident,  unemployment  or  old 
age.  Such  contingencies  can  be  provided  against  only  by  in- 
surance, and  only  the  government  is  big  enough  to  administer 
insurance  on  such  a  scale.  Not  until  this  is  done,  said  Mr. 
Love,  can  the  workers  be  said  to  receive  a  living  wage. 

Prof.  George  E.  Haynes,  director  of  Negro  economics  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  discussed  the  effect  of 
war  conditions  upon  Negroes  in  much  the  same  vein  as  at 
the  reconstruction  conference  of  the  week  before,  reported  in 
last  week's  Survey.  Professor  Haynes  expressed  great  satis- 
faction because  of  the  better  treatment  that  Negroes  are  now 
receiving,  and  remarked  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  that  prevents 
race  struggles  before  they  happen  instead  of  investigating  them 
afterwards. 

W.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board, 
analyzed  the  problems  of  demobilization  in  the  same  vein  as 
at  the  previous  week's  conference,  and  urged  "buffer"  em- 
ployments in  the  form  of  public  work  as  a  means  of  absorbing 
the  labor  supply  if  demobilization  shall  prove  to  be  more  rapid 
than  the  ability  of  industry  to  offer  employment.  Unlike  many 
others  he  took  a  pessimistic  view  regarding  the  immediate 
future. 

A  general  minimum  wage  law  applying  to  men  as  well  as 
to  women  was  advocated  in  one  of  the  sessions  by  Prof. 
William  F.  Ogburn,  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
and  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board.  At  the  same  session  this  proposition  was 
rejected  with  some  scorn  by  G.  S.  Arnold,  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board.  Mr.  Arnold  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
future;  he  said  that  the  improved  conditions  which  labor  has 
received  during  the  war — not  as  a  result  of  any  "vast  black- 
mail" but  as  a  result  of  the  doing  of  tardy  justice — can  be 
continued  if  credit  is  available  for  the  development  of  indus- 
try. The  bitterness  and  unrest  that  will  arise  if  the  soldiers 
come  back  and  are  unable  to  share  in  the  gains  that  civilian 
workers  have  enjoyed  can  be  prevented,  not  by  the  "inactive 
agency"  of  the  minimum  wage  but  through  increased  activity 
in  industry  and  through  emergency  employment. 

Professor  Ogburn,  who  has  been  studying  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  War  Labor  Board,  was  not  in  entire  agreement  with 
Mr.  Arnold  as  to  the  gains  of  labor.  He  said  that  the  work- 
ers in  the  metal  trades  had  undoubtedly  had  their  wages  in- 
creased faster  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
increased  wages  in  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  have  been 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  real  income  of  the  workers  has  in- 
creased 45  per  cent.  In  the  building  trades,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  employes  suffered  a  loss,  brick-layers,  carpenters  and 
plasterers  being  the  worst  sufferers.  In  making  an  estimate 
for  the  War  Labor  Board  of  the  minimum  income  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  five,  Professor  Ogburn  said  that  he  had 
drawn  up  two  budgets.  One  was  at  the  subsistence  level  and 
the  other  at  the  level  of  minimum  comfort.  The  minimum 
subsistence  budget,  which  was  an  estimate  taking  into  account 


the  same  factors  as  were  included  in  Chapin's  study  of  1909, 
requires  now,  according  to  Professor  Ogburn,  an  income  of 
$1,500,  while  maintenance  of  a  minimum  comfort  level  for 
a  family  of  five  in  a  large  eastern  city  would  require  an  in- 
come of  $1,760. 

Professor  Seager  analyzed  the  work  of  the  various  wage 
adjustment  boards  and  discussed  which  of  these  government 
agencies  should  continue  to  exist.  He  said  that  such  a  board 
should  be  continued  for  transportation  employes  even  if  the 
railroads  are  returned  to  private  owners.  The  Shipbuilding 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  should  be  continued,  because  the 
government  still  continues  to  build  ships  on  a  large  scale.  It 
will  be  impossible,  however,  to  continue  the  War  Labor  Board 
on  anything  like  its  old  basis,  for  it  will  have  no  legal  authority 
behind  it.  Professor  Seager  urged  the  passage  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  and  the  creation  of  a  commission  on  reconstruction 
which  would  be  a  permanent  commission  on  industrial  rela- 
tions. "We  need  such  a  board,"  he  said,  "to  work  out  ad- 
justments between  efficiency  and  justice." 

In  discussing  the  stabilization  of  labor,  Felix  Frankfurter 
called  attention  to  the  gains  that  have  been  made  during 
the  war  and  gave  reasons  for  his  hope  that  such  gains  would 
not  be  lost.  "Industrial  relations  prior  to  the  war,"  he  said, 
"for  thirty  years  had  been  oscillating  between  the  tyranny 
of  autocracy  and  the  anarchy  of  strikes.  We  shall  not  have 
stability  in  this  relation  unless  there  comes  into  industry  a 
larger  share  of  control  by  the  workers.  There  can  be  no 
feeling  of  justice  unless  there  is  a  share  in  decisions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  workers  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  Scientific  processes 
will  not  come  into  full  and  complete  use  until  that  is  done." 

Mr.  Frankfurter  called  attention  to  the  liberal  spirit  of 
recent  editorials  in  Bradstreet's,  the  Iron  Age  and  other  spokes- 
men for  the  employing  interests.  He  said  that  this  was  indi- 
cative of  the  change  that  is  coming.  "There  is  but  one  an- 
swer to  Bolshevism,  and  that  is  to  see  to  it  that  capitalism 
does  not  spell  exploitation.  If  that  cannot  be  shown  then  we 
may  indeed  fear." 

That  women  are  not  going  back  to  the  position  they  occu- 
pied before  the  war,  that  they  are  not  going  to  accept  second 
place  in  industry,  was  made  apparent  by  every  woman  who 
appeared  anywhere  on  the  program.  No  ©ne  expressed  this 
view  with  greater  force  than  did  Mary  Anderson,  assistant 
director  of  the  Women  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
"There  is  nothing  new  about  women  being  in  industry,  women 
have  always  worked,"  she  said.  "In  1910  there  were  8,000,000 
of  them  in  gainful  occupations.  Those  who  have  gone  into 
war  industries  are,  for  the  most  part,  women  who  have  worked 
before.  They  have  been  garment  workers  or  waitresses  or 
workers  in  other  occupations,  to  which  they  must  go  back. 
The  big  question  will  be  that  of  wages.  Even  the  men  work- 
ers think  that  women  should  not  have  as  much  pay  as  men." 
Miss  Anderson  told  of  a  manager  who  wanted  to  employ 
women  at  night  because  they  were  better  workers  in  every 
respect  and  did  more  work  than  men.  Nevertheless  he 
was  paying  the  men  forty  cents  an  hour  and  expected  to  offer 
the  women  twenty-five  cents.  Mary  Dreier,  who  presided 
at  this  session,  said  that  it  was  "absurd  to  expect  women  who 
have  proved  their  right  and  ability  to  earn  from  twenty  to 
forty  dollars  a  week  to  return  to  the  old  peace  wages  of 
seven  and  eight  dollars."  Miss  Anderson,  however,  remarked 
that  this  is  exactly  the  thing  that  will  happen  unless  the 
women  organize  in  the  trade  union  movement. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference  the  attitude  of  the 
British  and  the  American   labor  movements  toward   politics 
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was  discussed.  Matthew  Woll,  president  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers'  Union,  presented  the  attitude  of  orthodox 
American  trade  unionism  in  a  paper  which  was  read,  in  his 
absence,  by  Peter  Brady,  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Woll 
said  that  there  is  much  in  the  British  Labour  Party's  program 
that  is  deserving  of  emulation,  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
different  conditions  existing  in  the  country  due  to  dif- 
fences  in  the  form  of  government,  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  the  presence  of  many  different  races.  "Among  ad- 
vanced thinkers  and  so-called  'intellectuals'  the  idea  prevails 
that  these  difficulties  can  easily  be  swept  aside,  and  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  effected  by  a  labor  party  which  is  to  be  led  by 
these  intellectuals  who  hope  to  get  the  offices.  To  the  practical 
men  of  affairs  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor  the  problems  seem  more  difficult."  Mr.  Woll's 
paper  then  went  on  to  recount  a  list  of  the  political  demands 
which  are  to  be  made  by  labor.  These  included  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  workers ;  national  control  of 
agencies  necessary  for  the  national  safety,  such  as  railroads, 
stockyards,  mines,  oil  fields,  etc. ;  "repatriation"  of  large  land 
holdings  in  the  interests  of  returned  soldiers ;  development 
of  a  merchant  marine ;  protection  of  seamen ;  restriction  of 
immigration ;  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service;  reafforestation;  reclamation  of 
deserts  and  swamps;  improvement  of  working  conditions; 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  free  speech  and  assembly;  a 
taxation  scheme  based  on  raising  revenues  largely  from  in- 
comes and  inheritances. 

H.  J.  Laski,  who  spoke  for  the  British  Labour  Party,  said 
that  he  was  rather  overcome  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Woll's 
paper  when  "the  British  Labour  Party  program  was  handed 
out  at  the  front  door."  As  the  paper  proceeded,  however,  his 
spirits  rose  again  for  the  proposals  so  summarily  ejected 
"seemed  to  creep  in  again  by  the  back  door  and  find  their  way 
into  Mr.  Woll's  political  program  after  all."  He  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  program  that  Mr.  Woll  outlined,  but  in  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  economic  improvement  he  was  reminded  of 
De  Tocqueville's  fear  that  there  might  be  in  America  a 
swapping  of  political  power  in  return  for  material  comfort. 


American  labor,  Mr.  Laski  said,  insofar  as  it  takes  the  atti- 
tude represented  by  this  paper,  seems  to  be  more  concerned 
about  its  economic  well-being  than  it  does  about  building  a 
real  democracy. 

It  was  rather  an  interesting  coincidence  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  Mr.  Woll's  paper  cendemning  all  proposals 
for  political  action,  as  emanating  from  self-seeking  intellectuals, 
was  being  read,  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  New  York 
city,  to  which  Mr.  Brady  is  a  delegate,  was  voting  to  form  a 
labor  party. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  account  of  this  kind,  to  discuss  all  the 
valuable  papers  which  were  presented,  or  even  to  mention  all 
of  them.  Reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  two  papers 
by  employers  of  labor,  which  revealed  such  a  forward-looking 
spirit  as  might  justify  the  optimism  of  Mr.  Frankfurter  and 
others  who  felt  that  fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  not 
only  in  industrial  standards,  but  in  the  thinking  of  the  leaders 
of  industry.  These  papers  were  read  by  Sam  A.  Lewisohn, 
vice-president  of  the  Miami  Copper  Company,  and  R.  J. 
Caldwell,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mills  Company. 
Mr.  Caldwell  said:  "In  industry  we  have  hitherto  had  an 
oligarchy  as  complete  as  formerly  was  the  case  in  Russia.  We 
must  change  that  and  have  industrial  democracy.  When  the 
workers  are  educated  industrially  as  well  as  politically  they 
will  be  as  well  fitted  for  a  voice  in  the  management  of  indus- 
try as  they  are  now  for  a  political  vote."  Mr.  Caldwell  said 
that  most  workers  do  not  earn  enough  to  make  provision 
against  unemployment  and  consequently  they  suffer,  and  he 
asked  why  it  is  that  the  employer,  who  does  not  neglect  his 
plant  during  periods  of  idleness,  should  be  permitted  to  neglect 
his  employes. 

In  spite  of  the  call  for  a  return  to  the  "old  order"  that  was 
heard  at  one  stage  of  the  program,  in  spite  of  holding  a 
discussion  of  labor  problems  at  a  four-dollar  dinner  in 
the  Hotel  Astor  ball  room,  the  program  as  a  whole  was  for- 
ward-looking and  constructive.  And  there  is  ground  for 
cheer  also  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft,  although  flanked  on 
either  side  by  an  impeccable  array  of  white  shirt  fronts,  ap- 
peared in  a  business  suit. 


A  Program  for  Child  Protection 

Fourteenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor 

By  Lilian  Brandt 


THAT  the  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  in- 
creased our  obligation  for  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  also  our  sense  of  that  obliga- 
tion was  the  common  thought  running  through  the 
discussions  of  the  fourteenth  National  Conference  on  Child 
Labor  last  Saturday. 

Our  experience  in  raising  an  army  has  revealed  an  amount 
of  physical  defect  and  incapacity  in  the  young  men  of  the 
nation  which  may  have  been  suspected  before  by  competent  and 
thoughtful  observers,  but  which  would  never  have  been 
credited  by  the  easy-going  average  citizen,  nor  imagined  by 
any  one  who  sees  the  fine  specimens  composing  our  troops. 
Our  experience  in  training  that  army  has  made  us  realize 
what  our  familiar  statistics  of  illiteracy  mean  in  terms  of  fit- 
ness to  meet  an  emergency,  and  has  forced  us  to  suspect,  at 
least,  that  the  public  schools  have  not  been  accomplishing 
quite  as  much  as  we  have  fondly  assumed. 


Along  with  these  dramatic  demonstrations  of  failure  to 
provide  for  the  health  and  education  of  children  in  any  such 
degree  as  would  be  commonly  admitted  to  be  desirable,  there 
has  been  another  development  in  the  public  consciousness  which 
has  tended  to  increase  its  susceptibility  to  such  disclosures.  The 
new  vision  of  democracy  growing  out  of  the  war  has  created 
a  new  sense  of  the  menace  of  under-educated  citizens,  a  new 
perception  of  the  significance  of  equality  of  opportunity,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  tasks  which  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion will  have  on  their  shoulders — all  of  which  quickens  the 
determination  to  give  them  a  better  preparation  for  prosecut- 
ing the  adventure  which  the  war  has  only  begun. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  never  been  under 
the  delusion  that  it  could  accomplish  the  abolition  of  child 
labor  merely  by  securing  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  in  gainful  occupations — even  were 
these  laws  of  the  most  advanced  and  flawless  character,  and 
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even  were  they  written  on  the  statute  books  of  all  the  forty- 
eight  states  individually  and  of  the  United  States  as  well.  If 
the  child  is  taken  out,  or  kept  out  of  industry,  it  is  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  school.  If  he  is  to  go  back  to  school,  or  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  keeping  him  there,  it  must  be  a  suitable 
place  for  him;  and  if  he  is  to  profit  from  his  time  in  school, 
he  must  be  well  and  strong.  Those  who  seek  to  save  the 
child  from  going  to  work  find  that  they  must  follow  him  into 
school  and  home  and  street;  down  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
through  all  the  years  of  his  school  life  to  the  kindergarten, 
at  least,  then  up  to  sixteen  and  eighteen,  through  the  period 
of  his  matriculation  into  industry  and  his  adjustment  to  a 
wage-earning  life.  They  find  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  care  of  defective  children,  or  the  wages  of  parents,  or 
any  other  of  the  innumerable  circumstances  which  affect 
child  welfare. 

It  is  with  no  apology,  therefore,  that  the  program  for  this 
fourteenth  annual  conference  is  described  as  "a.  national 
program  for  child  protection,"  that  it  contains  rather  more 
about  public  schools  and  health  than  about  legislation  for  the 
prevention  of  child  labor,  and  that  the  education  bill  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  Pomerene  amendment  in  the  committee's 
legislative  campaign  for  the  winter. 

The  "education  bill'  now  before  the  Senate  (No.  4987,  see 
the  Survey  of  December  7)  was  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  morning  session.  Commissioner  Claxton,  who  had  been 
expected,  was  kept  in  Washington  by  a  summons  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Prof.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Twenty-eight  appointed  by  that  association, 
to  whose  efforts  the  measure  is  due.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  explained  by  Dwight  B.  Waldo,  president  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  Western  Normal  College  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

In  the  discussion  from  the  floor,  which  was  unusually  inti- 
mate and  free,  Miss  Locke,  representing  the  Kindergarten  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  urged  an 
interest  in  providing  accommodations  for  the  3,800,000  chil- 
dren not  now  in  kindergartens,  out  of  the  total  4,300,000  of 
kindergarten  age,  pointing  out  that  this  is  an  educational  ef- 
fort that  would  not  be  hampered  by  economic  considerations  in 
the  family,  since  parents  can  not  profit  from  the  labor  of 
children  four  to  six  years  of  age;  the  principal  of  a  public 
school  in  Manhattan,  in  an  Italian  district  where  the  parents 
"stand  at  the  door"  to  get  the  children  and  send  them  to 
work,  testified  to  difficulties  with  the  court  when  she  tries  to 
exercise  the  full  discretion  allowed  by  the  law  in  favor  of 
keeping  them  in  school ;  Miss  Minor,  of  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee,  thought  these  experiences  were  not  typical, 
for  she  had  seen  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  had  known  judges  to  show  the 
greatest  severity  to  greedy  parents;  Mrs.  Kelley  deprecated 
efforts  for  providing  half-time  continuation  courses  for  chil- 
dren fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  case  where  "the 
good  is  enemy  of  the  best." 

Professor  Strayer  and  Mr.  Waldo  both  based  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  education  bill  squarely  on  the  elementary  obliga- 
tion in  a  democracy  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for  all  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  not  to  allow  the  accident  of  birth  in  one 
locality  or  another  to  determine  the  degree  and  quality  of  the 
education  they  have  a  chance  to  secure.  Illustrations  of  the 
inequalities  of  opportunity  which  now  prevail  were  given  in 
plenty,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  differences  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers — from  California,  where  no  one  may 
teach  in  any  school  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of 


TO  EQUALIZE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

WHEREAS:  There  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  known  as  Senate  bill  No. 
4987;  and 

Whereas:  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  create  a  federal 
department  of  education  with  a  secretary  of  cabinet  rank, 
and  will  also  appropriate  annually  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
to  be  distributed  among  the  states  for  the  improvement  of 
public  education;  and 

Whereas:  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  correct  many 
of  the  evils  and  inequities  now  involved  in  the  almost 
exclusive  support  of  public  schools  by  state  and  local  taxation, 
and  will  furthermore  recognize  in  a  substantial  and  effective 
way  the  clear  relation  that  exists  between  public  education 
and  our  national  life,  and  the  fundamental  significance  of  the 
public  schools  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a  great  democ- 
racy ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  meeting  urgently  request  Congress  to 
give  its  approval  to  this  important  measure. 


training  beyond  the  high  school,  to  the  localities  in  which  any 
girl  of  eighteen  who  has  gone  through  the  grammar  grades 
may  be  appointed  to  "pass  on  the  ignorance"  which  is  the 
product  of  the  "education"  she  has  received ;  and  beyond  that 
to  the  many  schools  which  are  now  closed  because  they  haven't 
even  a  poor  teacher. 

We  have  gone  on  the  theory,  said  Professor  Strayer,  that 
in  free  America  every  community  has  the  right  to  have  just  as 
poor  a  school  as  it  wants.  If  this  theory,  now  that  we  have 
realized  what  it  costs,  is  to  be  replaced  by  one  more  consonant 
with  current  conceptions  of  "rights"  in  a  democratic  society, 
it  is  essential  that  the  national  resources  should  be  back  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  nation;  we  must  "take  the 
wealth  where  it  is  and  distribute  it  where  it  is  needed."  This 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  a 
foreign  foe;  it  should  be  continued  for  defense  against  the 
subtler  dangers  of  ignorance  and  low  ideals  "in  a  world  which 
is  going  to  be  reconstructed." 

Our  teachers,  taking  them  the  country  over,  Professor 
Strayer  declared  to  be  "the  poorest  provided  by  any  nation 
that  pretends  to  be  civilized."  Mr.  Waldo  supported  this  by, 
statistics  showing  that  one-sixth  of  them  are  not  over  nineteen 
years  old,  and  half  have  had  no  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  30,000  none  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Low  salaries 
were  held  chiefly  responsible.  "We  are  getting  just  what  we 
pay  for,"  Professor  Strayer  declared.  (Mr.  Waldo  dissented 
from  this,  for  he  thinks  that  even  in  a  poor  teacher  we 
ordinarily  get  a  good  deal  more  than  we  pay  for.)  On  the 
whole,  quality  varies  pretty  closely  according  to  the  scale  of 
salary;  New  York  city  has  "the  best  teachers  in  the  country." 
In  most  places,  as  Mr.  Waldo  put  it,  the  girl  who  goes  out 
from  normal  school  or  college  to  teach  "is  fortunate  if  she 
happens  to  have  a  father  who  can  send  her  money  to  help  her 
through  the  year  and  who  thus  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  school  system  of  that  community."  If  the  average  salary 
could  be  doubled,  we  might  "begin"  to  get  the  personality  and 
preparation  which  is  recognized  to  be  desirable. 

The  advantage  that  would  result  from  dignifying  education 
with  a  portfolio  in  the  cabinet;  the  need  of  national  stimulus 
to  backward  communities,  as  well  as  of  financial  aid  to  poor 
communities,  in  such  matters  as  the  development  of  instruc- 
tion in  health;  the  possibilities  of  indirect  influence  by  the 
national  department  of  education,  if  the  bill  should  become 
law,  to  abolish  the  "poverty  exemptions"  in  the  enforcement 
ot  child  labor  laws,  were  among  other  arguments  advanced 
for  the  measure.     Mrs.  Kelley  deplored  its  introduction  by  a 
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senator  (Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia)  who  had  alienated  the 
confidence  of  women  by  his  attitude  on  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment (her  words  were  stronger  than  that),  but  no  other  ad- 
verse comment  was  expressed.  The  resolution  given  on  p.  339 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  adopted  without  dissent. 

Even  the  most  jaded  ear  would  have  to  prick  up  when 
the  exponents  of  the  new  ways  of  "teaching  health"  begin 
to  talk.  Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt  and  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  respec- 
tively chairman  and  director  of  field  work  of  the  recently 
formed  Child  Health  Organization,  closely  affiliated  with 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  Dr.  Willard  S. 
Small,  who  is  working  out  the  same  ideas  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  explained  the  promising  experi- 
ments that  are  being  made  to  teach  health  in  a  positive  way 
and  to  ensure  that  the  teaching  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
child's  inalienable  possessions. 

Miss  Jean  "would  like  to  burn  up  all  the  old  physiologies" 
and  begin  over  again.  Instead  of  saying  to  a  child,  "You 
have  adenoids,  and  if  you  don't  have  them  taken  out,  after 
awhile  you'll  get  consumption,"  she  would  hold  up  before  them 
a  picture  of  a  beautiful,  vigorous  girl,  or  of  a  dashing  ath- 
lete— whichever  would  be  appropriate — and  would  tell  them 
how  to  go  about  it  to  look  and  feel  like  that.  Dr.  Holt, 
with  less  vehemence  but  with  a  quiet  authority  which  was 
equally  impressive,  outlined  the  theories  on  which  they  are 
working. 

"It  is  a  part  of  the  nation's  duty,"  he  said,  "to  teach  health 
as  thoroughly,  as  regularly,  as  universally  as  it  teaches  read- 
ing and  writing.  Education  without  health  is  well-nigh  use- 
less, and  education  gained  at  the  expense  of  health  is  wasted 
effort."  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  teach  young  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  their  babies,  but 
to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  older  children  and  of 
their  own  health  is  much  more  difficult.  This  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  education  must  be  applied  to  the  child.  In 
this  way  it  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  mother  than  if  she  is 
addressed  directly,  and  it  will  certainly  reach  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation. 

Most  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene  that  has  been  given  to  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  so  far  has  been  wasted.  It  has  been  given 
too  late ;  instruction  in  health  should  begin  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten.  And  it  has  "failed  to  interest  or  influence  the  child," 
because  "health  for  health's  sake"  does  not  ordinarily  move 
him.  Defects  do  not  bother  the  average  child,  nor  is  he 
specially  conscious  of  relief  after  they  are  corrected.  "Health 
must  be  made  a  game.  With  proper  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  the  game  of  health  can  be  made  as  interesting 
and  exciting  to  the  child  as  other  things."  To  promote  such 
instruction  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation. 

Scales  and  tape  in  every  class-room;  a  weight  record  on  the 
wall,  filled  in  month  after  month  by  the  stubby  pencils  and 
smudgy  fingers  of  the  children  themselves;  a  "pretty"  weight- 
and-height  card  for  each  child  and  a  health  record  continued 
through  school  life  and  for  the  first  few  years  at  work; 
stories  and  rhymes  "written  by  the  best  writers  and  illus- 
trated by  the  best  artists";  suggestions  to  teachers  which  will 
help  them  to  tell  the  children  what  they  know — or  can  learn — 
even  if  they  are  only  young  girls  who  have  had  no  schooling 
themselves  beyond  the  eighth  grade;  school  feeding,  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  insufficient  food  at  home  and  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  teaching  what  are  the  proper  foods  for  a  growing 
child,  supplied  free  onry  to  the  very  few  who  can  not  afford 
to  pay  for  it — these  are  some  of  the  devices  for  making  it  "a 
game."    A  primer  has  been  prepared,  with  a  "health  rhyme" 


for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  pictures  of  capering  chil- 
dren who  are  having  such  a  good  time  practicing  the  precepts 
that  all  who  see  them  must  want  to  follow  their  example. 
As  a  means  of  getting  a  wide  circulation,  this  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  sale  in  the  Woolworth  stores  all  over  the  country. 
It  begins: 

A  is  for  APPLES 

and  also  for  AIR; 
Children  need  both 

and  we  have  them  to  spare. 

In  analyzing  the  facts  revealed  by  the  selective  draft,  Dr. 
Small  did  not  stop  when  he  had  called  attention  to  the  large 
proportion  found  unfit  for  military  service,  and  to  the  fact 
that  something  like  half  the  unfitness  was  of  a  character  that 
could  have  been  prevented  by  treatment  or  training  during 
youth,  but  he  described  the  condition  of  those  who  were  ac- 
cepted in  terms  that  might  bring  a  blush  to  the  nation's 
cheek,  if  it  were  as  susceptible  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  even 
among  those  who  were  accepted,  only  the  minority  arrived  at 
camp  already  in  possession  of  "strength,  endurance,  agility  and 
muscular  control."  The  great  majority  were  lacking  in  the 
required  degree  of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities.  Nearly  all 
were  "physically  uneducated,"  and  many  were  actually  "physi- 
cal illiterates."  He  urged  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  physical  education  of  children  and  youth,  including 
financial  aid  from  the  federal  government,  to  correct  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  was  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  decided 
"to  devote  its  energy  and  organizing  power"  to  this  end. 
"Democracy  demands  that  a  strong  body  shall  not  be  a  luxury 
reserved  for  a  small  and  privileged  class." 

"Measuring  the  health  of  working  children"  was  Mrs. 
Kelley's  subject.  The  "melancholy  fact"  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  interest  in  the  health  of  children  to  supply  data 
for  determining  standards,  and  the  "lamentable  story"  of  how 
we  have  gone  stumbling  blindly  along  on  the  best  guesses  we 
could  make  or  on  the  traditions  of  other  countries,  in  our  at- 
tempts to  protect  children  by  fixing  a  minimum  age  or  maxi- 
mum hours,  served  as  background  for  reference  to  a  promising 
plan.  A  "coalition  of  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  girls  and  women"  is  proposing  to  study  the  health  of  work- 
ing girls  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  in  selected  industrial 
centers.  From  her  knowledge  of  this  undertaking,  Mrs. 
Kelley  ventured  to  hope  that  five  years  from  now  we  may  com- 
mand trustworthy  information  about  the  effects  of  certain  em- 
ployments in  which  girls  are  largely  employed. 

George  A.  Hall  came  to  the  platform  with  a  collection 
of  stones  and  old  iron,  including  a  two-pound  weight,  with 
which  New  York  children  have  tried  to  eke  out  their  weight, 
on  application  for  their  working  certificates.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  was  a  consideration  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  making  the  physical  examination  which  should  be  re- 
quired before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued  accomplish 
what  is  expected  of  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  getting 
away  from  the  farcical  examinations  in  which  the  doctor  asks 
the  girl  how  much  she  weighs  and  puts  down  that  figure  if  it 
corresponds  with  what  he  would  have  guessed.  Even  when  ex- 
aminations are  conscientiously  and  expertly  made  they  do  not 
of  themselves  produce  the  improvement  in  the  child's  condition 
which  should  follow.  It  has  been  found  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  that  many  children  who  received  "temporary  re- 
fusals," pending  the  correction  of  remediable  defects,  prefer 
to  go  back  to  school  until  they  are  sixteen  rather  than  have 
the  defect  corrected. 

Space  was  made  on  the  afternoon  program  for  one  paper 
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which  did  not  strictly  classify  under  the  general  topic  of  the 
session,  but  which  the  audience  would  not  have  ruled  out 
on  any  such  technicality.  Dr.  Lydia  A.  De  Vilbiss,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  who  is  at  present  helping 
Rhode  Island  to  formulate  and  put  into  operation  a  "state 
child  welfare  program,"  outlined  that  program  and  described 
how  it  has  been  prepared.  "Patching  to  a  pattern,"  she  calls 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  a  leaky  roof,  it  is  not  feasible  to  take  off 
the  whole  roof  and  put  on  a  new  one,  but  the  repair  work 
must  be  done  a  little  at  a  time.  Most  of  the  "legislative 
patches  for  child  welfare"  have  been  applied  without  much 
regard  for  pattern,  and  the  result  is  that  "the  laws  protect- 
ing children  in  most  states  are  a  patchwork  and  crisscross  of 
inconsistencies  that  even  the  lawyers  themselves  cannot  un- 
tangle." In  working  out  a  state  program,  patches  must  be 
applied  where  they  are  most  needed,  but  "these  laws  need  to 
be  so  formulated  that  when  subsequent  patching  is  done  the 
result  will  be  a  consistent  legislative  roof." 

The  evening  session,  at  which  William  E.  Harmon  presided, 
was  devoted  to  federal  legislation,  defunct  and  nascent,  for 
the  control  of  child  labor.  Senator  Lenroot  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  explain  the  measure  now  pending  in  Congress ;  Grace 
Abbott,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  told  how  the  law  of  1916 
was  enforced  during  the  nine  months  that  it  was  in  operation ; 
and  Prof.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  of  the  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  paid  his  respects  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  declaring  it  unconstitutional  last  summer. 

The  experience  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1916,  furnishes 
evidence  as  striking  as  the  training  camps,  if  any  more  is 
needed  by  those  who  are  trying  to  level  up  the  educational 
standards  of  the  country,  that  many  children  are  at  present 
escaping  anything  that  could  properly  be  called  an  "education." 

No  educational  requirement  was  included  in  the  federal 
law,  but  in  the  process  of  issuing  certificates  of  age  in  the 
states  where  no  state  certificates  were  available,  an  effort  was 
made  to  find  out  at  what  grade  the  child  had  left  school,  and 
every  child  was  asked  to  sign  his  name.  Out  of  the  19,696 
certificates  issued  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  5,294  were  to  children  who  were  not  able  to 
sign  their  names  so  that  they  could  be  deciphered.  Informa- 
tion about  grade  attained  before  leaving  school  was  not  always 
easy  to  get.  School  was  already  so  hazy  to  some  of  these 
fourteen-year-old  children  that  they  could  not  describe  what 
they  last  studied.  That  at  least  60  per  cent,  however,  of  the 
total  number  who  received  certificates,  had  not  passed  into  the 
fourth  grade,  the  bureau  was  confident.  Only  784  out  of  the 
19,696  had  reached  or  passed  the  eighth  grade,  where,  accord- 
ing to  our  cherished  fiction,  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem brings  the  child  by  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  nine  months'  experience  indicated  that  the  law  did 
act  "as  a  protection  to  the  children  in  those  states  which  fail 
to  provide  even  that  minimum,"  and  also  that  it  made  possible 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  higher  standards  "in 
states  whose  initiative  has  been  checked  by  the  competition 
of  low  standard  states."  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  announced  in  the  daily  press,  tele- 
grams were  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  anxious 
employers,  inquiring  if  they  could  now  "put  the  children  on 
the  long  day." 

In  reviewing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
law  which  undertook  to  control  child  labor  through  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  Professor 
Powell  said  that  he  had  the  less  hesitation  in  criticising  that 
decision  in  that  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  them- 
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BY  THE  DAWN  S  EARLY  LIGHT 

From  the  poster  announcing  the  National  Child  Labor  conference 

selves  would  agree  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  at  least 
four  of  their  number ;  for  his  part,  he  thought  the  mistake  had 
been  made  by  five,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the  decision 
would  long  stand  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Two  legislative 
devices  were  suggested  by  which  the  states  might  accomplish 
what  was  intended  by  the  federal  statute.  They  might  pass 
laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  into  the  state  of  goods  on 
which  child  labor  had  been  employed;  or  they  might  require 
that  all  goods  sold  at  retail  within  the  state  should  be  plainly 
marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  to  the  purchasers  whether 
or  not  they  had  been  produced  with  the  help  of  child  labor. 
Whether  the  states  could  be  expected  to  pass  such  laws, 
Professor  Powell  did  not  discuss. 

Senator  Lenroot  was  equally  frank  in  his  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
decision.  He  is  confident  that  the  measure  now  before  Con- 
gress "cannot  be  open  to  any  constitutional  objection."  This 
measure,  which  provides  for  the  imposition  of  an  excise  tax 
equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  profits  received 
during  the  year  from  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  products 
of  any  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  warehouse  or  factory  em- 
ploying children  (see  the  Survey  for  November  23),  was 
agreed  upon  by  Senators  Pomerene,  Kenyon  and  Lenroot, 
after  each  of  them,  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
had  introduced  bills  designed  to  reach  the  evil.  It  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  as 
one  of  its  amendments  to  the  general  revenue  bill,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  that  the  force  of  public 
opinion  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  House  without  reference  to  a  conference  committee. 

Lest  there  might  be  some  disposition  to  object  because  the 
enforcement  of  this  measure  is  not  entrusted  wholly  to  the 
Children's  Bureau,  as  was  that  of  the  late  lamented  law, 
Senator  Lenroot  explained  that  such  a  course  would  have  laid 
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the  bill  open  to  the  charge  of  being  only  a  subterfuge,  and 
no  true  taxation  measure.  It  does  provide,  however,  that  on 
request  from  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  by  which  is  contemplated  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  that  department,  shall  have  the  full  authority  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  make  inspections,  and  otherwise 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Senator  Lenroot  summarized  the  position  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  when  he  said  that  "we  need  not  regard  it  as 
a  subterfuge  to  reach  an  evil  in  a  constitutional  way.  The 
only  motive  that  any  manufacturer  has  in  the  employment  of 


child  labor  is  the  profit  to  be  secured  by  such  employment.  To 
deprive  the  manufacturer  of  all  hope  of  profit  is  to  end  the 
employment  of  child  labor,  and  it  is  entirely  legitimate  for 
the  government  to  say  to  any  manufacturer,  'You  yourself 
shall  not  profit  by  coining  the  lives  of  little  children  into 
dollars.  The  government  will  take  from  you  any  money 
that  you  so  make.'  " 

Mr.  Harmon  secured  the  promise  of  four-fifths  of  the 
men  and  women  present  at  the  meeting  to  write  to  their 
congressmen  urging  favorable  consideration  of  the  measure 
by  the  House. 


Demobilization  and  Reemployment 


By  Graham  Taylor 


THE  general  staff  of  the  army  has  rendered  its  mili- 
tary decision  upon  the  procedure  in  demobilizing  the 
soldiers  with  no  perceptible  regard  for  the  very  seri- 
ous problem  of  their  reemployment.  The  secretary 
of  war  has  endorsed  this  policy  of  discharging  men  at  demobi- 
lization camps  located  in  regions  where  various  divisions  of 
the  army  were  mobilized,  paying  the  men  off  there  and  fur- 
nishing transportation  to  points  of  destination. 

The  provost  marshal-general  is  reported  by  the  adjutant- 
general  to  have  "strongly  recommended  the  continued  use  of 
the  various  local  boards  throughout  the  United  States  during 
the  demobilization  of  the  army."  This  recommendation  was 
also  urged  upon  the  War  Department  by  the  selective  service 
boards  of  Chicago  on  the  ground  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
men  back  to  their  home  surroundings  or  to  other  points  of 
their  deliberate  preference,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
their  drifting  to  congested  centers  where  they  might  be 
stranded  without  employment,  their  demobilization  should  be 
completed  at  the  local  board  which  inducted  them  into  the 
service,  or  by  the  board  in  some  other  preferred  locality  to 
which  the  soldier  might  be  transferred. 

It  was  thought  that  the  4,500  draft  boards  whose  jurisdic- 
tion covered  the  whole  country  and  whose  20,000  or  more 
members  and  associates  had  personal  dealings  and  acquaint- 
anceship with  all  the  registered  men,  would  furnish  them  with 
more  friendly  and  effective  help  to  reemployment  than  could 
be  offered  either  by  strangers  in  a  strange  place  or  by  any 
newly  created  agency.  But  the  secretary  of  war  preferred 
the  policy  of  the  general  staff  to  discharge  the  men  from 
military  control  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  all  further 
dealings  with  them  should  be  turned  over  to  civil  departments 
of  the  government.  Considering  reemployment  to  be  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service  was  made  responsible  for  the  rein- 
duction  of  the  men  into  industry. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  at  once  authorized  to  send 
its  representatives  to  camps  and  cantonments,  in  order  to 
furnish  information  to  the  commanding  officers  which  may 
be  used  by  them  to  facilitate  and  assist  men  discharged  in 
the  camps  in  securing  suitable  civil  employment.  Access  to 
the  camps  was  prohibited  to  all  representatives  of  private  in- 
terests, who  were  forbidden  to  make  or  solicit  contracts  or  to 
attempt  to  recruit  labor  for  any  particular  enterprise  within 
the  camps.  The  representatives  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  also  those  of  government  departments  offering  employ- 
ment are  not  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  the  soldiers,  in 
order  to  make  contracts  or  to  recruit  labor  within  the  camps. 


They  can  only  receive  and  give  information  regarding  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  men  seeking  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Employment  Service  gathered  its 
state  directors  for  all  day  sessions  at  Washington  and  at  Den- 
ver to  secure  from  them  and  other  officials  of  private  and 
government  agencies  an  interchange  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion regarding  present  and  prospective  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  the  best  way  of  bringing  men  and  jobs  together. 
They  informally  presented  and  discussed  the  effect  upon  em- 
ployment conditions  of  cancelled  orders  in  the  war  industries. 
Their  reports  both  of  unemployment  and  reemployment  already 
following  these  cancellations  and  the  partial  suspension  of  war 
industries  were  by  turns  optimistic  and  gravely  serious.  A 
government  official  assured  them  that  all  possible  care  and 
consideration  were  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  haste  and  hard- 
ship in  this  necessary  retrenchment. 

The  officials  present  all  realized  what  their  chairman  ad- 
monished them  to  remember,  that  "extremely  rapid  demobili- 
zation of  the  army  on  the  unit  basis,  while  industrial  changes 
are  pending  and  during  the  winter  months,  presents  to  the 
country  the  problem  of  readjustment  in  its  most  difficult  form 
and  renders  imperative  an  immediate  and  most  energetic 
action  and  the  cooperation  of  the  best  organizing  ability  in 
every  community."  They  were  advised  not  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  effort  to  meet  this  emergency  and  they  seemed 
silently  to  concede  that  their  840  employment  offices  and  their 
1,600  community  labor  boards  are  not  of  themselves  adequate 
to  cope  with  it.  They  were  instructed  to  organize  at  once 
a  "bureau  for  returning  soldiers"  in  every  city  and  large  town. 
To  this  end  they  are  to  seek  and  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
mayors,  local  councils  of  defense,  labor  unions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  draft  board  members,  county  farm  agents  and 
others  that  should  be  given  representation  in  the  local  man- 
agement, which  however  should  be  headed  up  in  every  case  by 
a  representative  of  the  employment  service.  The  officials  were 
urged  to  impress  and  impose  the  task  of  finding  occupations 
as  a  "community  responsibility."  To  that  end  they  are  to 
encourage  each  community  to  feel  that  the  work  is  being  done 
by  the  community  and  that  the  Federal  Employment  Service 
functions  chiefly  in  centralizing  organization  and  in  being  a 
clearing  house  of  information  and  of  inter-community  action. 

The  secretary  of  war  has  issued  an  order  urging  members 
of  the  local  boards  which  are  about  to  be  discontinued,  to 
offer  and  organize  their  unofficial  and  volunteer  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Employment  Service.  Provost  Marshal-Gen- 
eral Crowder,  complying  with  the  policy  of  the  general  staff, 
orders  all  the  questionnaires  to  be  sealed  and  sent  by  each 
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draft  board  to  the  adjutant-general  at  Washington  as  soon  as 
its  documents  are  completed,  but  urges  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  those  enlisted  in  the  selective  service  with  the  govern- 
ment agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  restoring  de- 
mobilized men  to  the  occupations  they  prefer. 

Some  of  these  local  boards,  foremost  among  them  those  of 
Chicago,  have  anticipated  the  need  of  their  cooperation  by 
organizing  reconstruction  committees,  the  services  of  which 
they  have  promptly  offered  to  the  state  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service.  The  National  Council  of  Defense 
has  instructed  its  state  councils  and  through  them  the  local 
community  councils  to  offer  all  possible  cooperation  in  organiz- 


ing and  operating  the  bureaus  for  the  placement  of  return- 
ing soldiers. 

Meanwhile  both  of  these  policies  are  sharply  criticized. 
While  Samuel  Gompers  supported  the  continued  use  of  the 
draft  boards  in  a  communication  to  the  War  Department,  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  protested  against  it  and  de- 
manded that  all  the  draft  documents  be  burned  forthwith. 
The  policy  of  the  general  staff  is  severely  censured  in  the 
press  and  by  many  men  of  affairs  as  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  what  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  situation  brought  about 
by  the  suspension  of  war  industries  and  the  rapid  and  cen- 
tralized demobilization  of  the  army. 


Women  Labor  Candidates 


ONE  of  the  swiftest  reconstruction  acts  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  throwing  open  of  Parliament 
to  women,  and  three  of  the  women  candidates,  ac- 
cording to  recent  cables,  bear  an  outstanding  rela- 
tion to  the  British  labor  movement — Mary  McArthur,  Mar- 
garet Bondfield  and  Ethel  Snowden. 

Along  with  its  appeal  to  the  soldiers  and  workers,  the  British 
Labour  Party  set  out  early  in  the  year  to  reach  the  new 
women  workers.  And  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old 
unionists  in  the  army  are  matched  by  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
unionists  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  wage- 
earning  women. 

Last  spring,  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  elected 
Margaret  Bondfield  to  membership  on  its  parliamentary  com- 
mittee— a  status  hitherto  unaccorded  an  English  woman  and 
one  not  yet  accorded  an  American.  Slight,  dark,  deft  and 
direct  in  speech,  Miss  Bondfield  is  a  foil,  physically,  to  another 
leader  of  English  women  unionists,  better  known  in  the 
United  States.  Tall,  blonde,  vehement — Mary  MacArthur 
(Mrs.  W.  C.  Anderson)  stands  out  a  colorful  figure  from 
the  cornice  of  the  lions  in  a  mass  meeting  in  Trafalgar  square 
or  among  a  knot  of  working  girls  in  an  industrial  town. 
Miss  Bondfield  is  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  more 
radical  Independent  Labour  Party.  She  was  one  of  its  two 
delegates,  but  last  spring  she  was  elected  to  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  the  highest 
honor  the  trade  union  movement  had  done  a  woman,  to  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  convention  in  St.  Paul  whose  coming  was  blocked  and 
she  was  renamed  to  come  to  next  year's  convention.  It  is 
for  her  rise  from  the  ranks  as  an  organizer,  her  self-schooled 
grasp  of  underlying  issues,  her  radical  social  insight  and  her 
tactical  skill  that  she  is  known  in  the  British  labor  movement — 
qualities  which  do  not  in  themselves  convey  any  hint  of  the 
charm  of  her  face  and  personality,  or  of  that  unfagged  energy 
of  a  girl  ambulance  driver  which  is  hers. 

In  interpreting  the  woman's  movement  in  industry,  Miss 
Bondfield  divided  it  into  three  parts — distributive,  industrial 
and  political. 

The  woman's  part  in  the  distributive  field  dates  back  to  the 
early  stages  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  in  its  woman's  guilds  is  to  be  a  member 
of  a  cooperative  society.  Often  a  president  is  a  middle-class 
woman,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  working  women.  They 
have  been  a  real  leaven  in  the  cooperative  movement — forward- 
looking,  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  times  in  political  aims,  sane 
on  the  war,  and  the  push  behind  the  agitation  for  maternity- 
care  in  Great  Britain.  While  perhaps  there  are  only  two 
leaders  whose  names  are  known  the  country  over,  there  are 
hundreds  of  first-rate  women  who  are  strong  in  their  districts, 


and  who  are  turned  to  whenever  the  progressive  group  in  a 
community  are  looking,  for  example,  for  a  woman  member 
of  a  board  of  guardians  or  local  council. 

The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  dates  back  even  further 
—to  the  early  '70s,  and  carries  us  to  a  little  known  chapter 
in  the  woman's  movement  in  the  United  States.  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  Lucy  Larcom  were  interested  in  the  organization 
of  working  women.  Miss  Anthony,  to  be  sure,  was  a  pioneer 
in  woman's  rights,  rather  than  in  economic  reform.  She 
approached  the  question  from  a  middle-class  rather  than  a 
labor  point  of  view.  She  was  interested  in  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  women  to  be  self-supporting  and  did  not  meet 
the  position  of  the  unions  by  standing  out  for  equal  wages. 
They  regarded  her  efforts  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
employers  and  the  movement  in  America  did  not  last.  But 
an  English  woman,  Miss  Patterson,  who  visited  here  and 
saw  the  organized  groups  of  umbrella-workers  and  type-set- 
ters, returned  to  England  and  started  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  which  in  the  course  of  years,  as  a  piece  of 
international  reciprocity,  became  the  inspiration  of  the  cor- 
responding American  league.  The  British  movement  has 
grown  with  great  rapidity  since  the  war.  Mary  McArthur 
is  secretary.  It  is  a  federation  which  looks  after  legislation 
affecting  women  workers  and  does  general  propaganda.  The 
men's  unions  are,  many  of  them,  organizing  women,  but  do 
not  always  need  a  full  time  organizer.  The  league  serves 
them  as  well  as  carries  on  its  own  organizing  work. 

It  found  numerous  cases  where  no  existing  labor  organiza- 
tion would  claim  or  want  women  doing  particular  occupations. 
There  were  not  enough  of  them  to  organize  into  separate 
unions,  and  the  men  did  not  want  them  in.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  National  Federation  of  Working  Women, 
not  a  federation  but  a  union  affiliated  to  the  league  like  the 
other  women's  unions.  Miss  McArthur  is  honorary  secre- 
tary; Miss  Bondfield,  general  organizer.  This  union  has 
more  than  three  times  the  members  it  had  at  the  outset  of 
the  war.  It  has  organized  many  of  the  women  in  the  muni- 
tions trades,  although  only  a  fraction  of  the  great  number  who 
have  swelled  the  industry.  Its  general  position  is  to  claim 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  it  has  the  very  great  advantage 
that  it  is  in  touch  with  the  men's  skilled  trades.  This  has 
given  it  standing  at  a  time  when  other  labor  bodies  have  been 
bidding  for  membership. 

The  Workers'  Union  is  one  of  the  organizations  of  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  representative  of  several.  It  will  take  in  any 
worker,  man  or  woman;  but  its  members  and  organizers  are 
familiar  only  with  the  rates  and  standards  of  the  lower  grades. 
Thus,  in  one  district,  women  were  introduced  as  crane  opera- 
tors and  the  Workers'  Union,  appearing  before  the  munitions 
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arbitration  tribunal,  asked  for  and  got  only  thirty-two  shillings 
a  week — the  unskilled  rate.  A  short  time  later,  the  federation 
took  up  similar  cases,  maintained  that  this  was  skilled  work 
and  got  the  full  rate  of  fifty-two  shillings. 

So  the  federation  includes  skilled  operators  getting  £6 
to  £7  a  week  at  piece-rates — women  taken  in  to  fill  men's 
places — and  girls  who  came  under  the  munitions  wage  act 
and  who  may  get  scarcely  more  than  double  that  unmber  of 
shillings.  It  is  to  a  degree  an  anomalous  organization,  but 
full  of  potentialities,  and  it  has  certain  advantages  when  the 
whole  trade  union  movement  is  in  the  boiling  pot;  and  in  every 
branch  and  local  there  is  discussion  of  how  to  reorganize  the 
union  movement  to  meet  the  situation  after  the  war.  As 
these  women  leaders  see  it,  the  conflict  in  post-bellum  days, 
growing  out  of  "dilution,"  will  be  between  the  skilled  and  the 
unskilled  who  have  been  brought  in;  it  will   not  be,   they 


anticipate,  primarily  along  sex  lines,  as  the  woman's  union 
movement  stands  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

This  steady  work  of  organization  which  is  bringing  greater 
and  greater  numbers  of  women  wage-earners  into  touch  with 
the  organized  labor  movement,  is  supplemented  by  a  political 
evangel.  The  Labour  Party  elected  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden 
to  its  executive  in  June.  A  woman  officer  and  two  national 
women  organizers  were  appointed  to  assist  constituent  organ- 
izations. The  Women's  Labour  League  agreed  to  a  pro- 
cedure at  the  Nottingham  conference  by  which  it  was  there- 
after to  assist  in  the  formation  of  women's  sections  of  the 
local  labor  parties,  and  its  journal,  Labour  Women,  was 
taken  over  by  the  party.  Through  discussion,  classes  for 
organizers  and  district  conferences  of  women's  sections,  a 
general  missionary  work  among  the  new  voters  was  instituted. 

P.  U.  K. 


"A  Man  in  These  Clothes 

Julia  IV eld  Huntington 


>* 


THERE  was  a  lull  in  the  demand  for  fried  egg 
sandwiches,  and  even  in  a  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
recreation  center  on  a  hot  July  day  ice-cream  is 
tacitly  taboo  until  10:30  a.  m.  Therefore  I  was 
without  occupation  for  the  moment  and  free  to  turn  down 
the  gas  beneath  my  frying  pans  and  slip  out  from  behind 
the  breathless  enclosure  of  the  cafeteria  counter  into  the  read- 
ing room  beyond,  where  a  cross  draft  between  two  open  doors 
ruffled  the  pages  of  a  Sunday  paper  deliciously. 

At  the  table  where  I  seated  myself  a  sailor  was  busily  at 
work  upon  a  picture  puzzle.  Idly  I  watched  his  hands, 
heavily  muscled,  broad  and  blunt  fingered,  as  they  adjust-d 
and  readjusted  the  fantastic  bits  of  colored  pasteboard.  His 
nails  were  broken  and  ingrained  with  the  oily  dirt  that  resists 
the  most  relentless  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water. 

Those  hands,  I  thought  to  myself,  have  been  the  sole  but 
sufficient  legacy  from  father  to  son  for  generations. 

The  thick  fingers  lifted,  fitted,  or  cast  aside,  a  trifle  clum- 
sily, perhaps,  but  with  a  steadiness  of  movement  that  stirred 
my  admiration  as  I  reflected  upon  our  family  inability  to  pass 
a  cup  and  saucer  without  a  clattering  as  of  castanets. 

After  several  moments  of  silence  I  ventured  a  remark. 

"These  pictures  grow  slowly." 

The  voice  that  answered  "Yes,  ma'am,"  was  so  clear  and 
sweet  and  young,  so  full  of  friendliness  that  I  looked  up,  sur- 
prised and  curious,  at  the  speaker.  He  was  a  boy;  not  over 
twenty-two. 

His  face  was  sensitive  and  thoughtful,  his  gray  eyes  as  he 
fixed  them  intently  upon  me  seemed  rather  to  listen  than  to 
see,  so  impersonal  was  their  gaze. 

As  we  worked  at  the  puzzle  together  he  answered  my  occa- 
sional questions  quite  frankly  but  with  an  agreeable  lack  of 
volubility. 

He  was  a  mechanic,  he  told  me.  He  had  learned  his  trade 
at  his  home  in  Dallas  and  then,  sure  of  his  future,  in  1915  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  navy  for  a  four  years'  cruise.  He  wanted 
a  chance,  he  said,  to  get  about  the  world  and  learn  things. 

"Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,"  I  repeated ;  "that  was  be- 
fore we  declared  war."  And  he  answered  me  a  little  proudly, 
"I'm  not  a  trench  dodger." 

Voluntarily  he  broke  the  next  silence. 

"It's  pleasant  here."     Then  with  a  note  of  satisfaction  in 


his  voice,  "We  seamen  have  had  such  different  treatment 
ashore  these  last  twelve  months.  Two  years  ago  a  man  in 
these  clothes,"  his  glance  slid  down  his  dark  blue  length, 
"was  an  outcast." 

"I  know,"  I  nodded.  "It's  one  of  the  things  this  war  is 
doing  for  us.     It's  teaching  us  democracy." 

My  tactless  trite  remark  set  me  uncomfortably  analyzing 
the  reason  for  my  own  presence  here.  Was  it  democracy  or 
was  it  because  the  recent  inclusion  of  our  brothers,  our  hus- 
bands, our  sons  had  so  glorified  these  hitherto  unnoticed  ranks 
that  we  need  not  feel  ourselves  demeaned  by  the  service  that 
we  rendered  here  today?  Also  I  wondered  guiltily  how  many 
of  us  had  come,  hoping  to  lighten  the  lot  of  one  of  OUR  own, 
disguised  in  navy  serge. 

The  boy  at  my  side  was  speaking  again. 

"After  the  war  will  these  conditions  last?"  he  queried.  I 
saw  his  glance  sweep  a  busy  group  of  my  assistants,  dainty 
luxuriously-bred  women  who  came  and  went  with  heavy 
trays  of  heavy  dishes. 

He  pondered  a  moment  over  the  problem  that  holds  a  whole 
world  breathless,  then,  with  a  simple  confidence  his  answer 
came. 

"It  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  us  boys  ourselves.  The 
government  can  help,  though,  if  it  goes  on  cutting  out  the 
booze." 

His  implication  startled  me;  it  was  so  big,  so  fine — so  ap- 
palling. It  depended  on  the  boys  themselves.  He  was  sure 
of  us.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  question  our  sincerity. 
Confidently  he  believed  that  in  the  distant  years  he  would 
find  us  as  he  found  us  now — comrades  at  his  side,  recog- 
nizing his  human  need,  eager  to  spend  ourselves  in 
his  service. 

Would  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  trust  or  was  he, 
and  perhaps  the  other  "boys,"  to  struggle  on  in  an  effort  to 
make  good  and  find  at  last  that  the  glamor,  the  excitement, 
the  novelty  of  this  new  attitude  gone,  we  were  harking  back 
to  the  old  prejudices,  the  old  indifference? 

Over  at  the  counter  a  voice  was  requesting,  "Bacon  and 
eggs,  please,  and  fry  them  sunny  side  down." 

"Surely,"  I  reflected,  as  I  flew  back  to  my  post,  "we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  see  that  our  relations  with  the  sailor  continue 
sunny  side  up." 


The  Employment  of  Women  in 

Chemical  Industries 

By  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

THE  question  as  to  whether  women  should  be  allowed  producing  gases  for  chemical  warfare,  picric  acid  for  explos- 
to  work  in  chemical  plants,  or  in  factories  in  shifts  ives,  wheels  for  tanks,  carborundum  essential  in  the  machine 
at  night,  was  put  up  to  the  federal  government  by  industries,  storage  batteries,  graphite,  electrodes,  chlorine,  sul- 
the  Employers'  Association  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  phuric  and  other  acids,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  calcium  car- 
some  time  last  summer.  The  employers  maintained  that  a  bide,  bleaching  powders,  formaldehyde  and  various  other 
large  part  of  their  product  was  for  war  purposes ;  that  they  materials. 

could  not  get  enough  men  to  ensure  full  production  and  needed  The  duration  of  the  investigation  was  one  month,  from 
women  to  substitute  for  men  on  certain  processes  and  they  August  10  to  September  10.  It  consisted  primarily  of  a  de- 
asked  to  be  exempted  from  the  New  York  state  law  prohibiting  tailed  analysis  of  ( 1 )  each  process  and  occupation  in  order 
night  work  of  women  in  any  trade.  Clearly,  the  request  of  to  be  able  to  render  a  conclusion  in  each  instance  as  to  whether 
the  Employers'  Association  could  not  be  granted  without  a  a  woman  should  be  employed  in  this  process  at  once,  or 
thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  of  the  hazards  whether  the  employment  of  women  should  be  postponed  until 
involved  for  women  workers,  and  the  matter  was  referred  the  shortage  of  labor  became  more  acute,  or  if  the  occupa- 
to  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  United  States  De-  tion  was  such  that  women  should  not  be  employed  in  it  at 
partment  of  Labor,  which  had  been  established  on  July  1.  all;  (2)  the  general  conditions  under  which  production  is 
Because  of  the  variety  of  problems  involved,  the  Woman  carried  on  in  the  plants  and  the  average  turn-over  of  man- 
in  Industry  Service  decided  to  associate  with  it  in  the  work  power  within  these  plants;  (3)  the  hazards  peculiar  to  the 
of  investigation  other  federal  agencies  vitally  interested  in  the  chemical  industry  and  the  process  in  each  department  of  each 
chemical  industries  at  Niagara  Falls,  not  only  because  they  plant  which  may  be  dangerous  to  health;  and  (4)  the  con- 
were  essential  in  themselves,  but  because  they  illustrated  a  sideration  of  means  for  removing  the  hazards  and  improv- 
problem  of  man-power  and  the  proposed  introduction  of  ing  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  the  plants, 
women  in  many  other  industries  of  the  country.  A  Commit-  The  number  of  men  and  women  employed,  classified  by  the 
tee  on   Hazardous   Occupations   under   the  chairmanship   of  main  groups  of  the  products  in  the  industry,  was  as  follows: 

Lt.-Col.  Harry  E.  Mack  of  the  surgeon-general's  office  was  '      ,        ,      x,     ,              . 

.            ill      ttt              -ti             o       •          •  i                 i        i  ■  Number  of       Numbers  Employed 

formed  by  the  Woman  in  industry  bervice  with  a  membership  Main  Product                                    Plants      Men      Women     Total 

representing  the  federal  agencies  concerned  with  women  in  in-         Abrasives 3  1734  490         2224 

dustry  and  with  the  health  of  the  civilian  population,  the  In-         Chemicals  and  gases 8         2242  I         2250 

j.lr,  ..  r.  jLiriij  Electrode   and   carbon 3  1230  19  1249 

dustnal  Commission  of  the  state,  and  the  federal  departments  Metal  and  alloys.                                4         2667            S3          2700 

having  a  direct  interest  in  contracts  in  the  chemical  industries.  Miicellaneous  3  650  132  782 

Although  the  investigation  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  war  —         

work  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  and  the  decision  Total 21         8523  682         9205 

lately  rendered  rejected  the  plea  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso-  According  to  this  table,  out  of  9,205  persons  employed  in 
ciation  for  a  special  dispensation  to  permit  night  work  of  21  plants,  there  were  already  employed  no  less  than  682 
women  in  New  York  state,  the  investigation  itself  and  the  women,  490  of  whom  were  in  the  abrasive  plants  where  they 
findings  of  the  investigators  are  of  great  interest  as  an  illus-  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  from  the  delicate 
tration  of  the  conditions  under  which  women  might  be  re-  operation  of  molding  and  mounting  dental  wheels  and  points 
quired  to  work,  the  efforts  of  employers  to  introduce  women  to  the  more  vigorous  task  of  operating  the  lathes  which  grind 
into  dangerous  trades,  and  the  hazards  and  perils  in  the  the  wheels.  A  smaller  group  was  employed  in  a  plant  manu- 
chemical  industries  to  which  men  as  well  as  women  are  sub-  facturing  storage  batteries,  while  a  number  of  women  were 
jected.  also  found  in  other  plants,  doing  unusual  work  for  women, 
The  investigation  itself  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  such  as  shoveling  coal,  pushing  wheelbarrows,  piling  bricks, 
the  Committee  on  Hazardous  Occupations  by  a  force  organ-  loading  freight  cars  and  outside  painting. 
ized  for  this  purpose  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Of  the  workers  employed  in  the  21  chemical  factories,  over 
Service,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Holmes,  with  50  per  cent  were  native-born  Americans ;  over  2,000  were  Ital- 
the  assistance  of  Mary  Anderson,  assistant  director  of  the  ians ;  nearly  2,000  were  Poles  and  the  remainder  were  divided 
Woman  in  Indvstry  Service,  and  Nelle  Swartz,  chief  of  the  among  various  nationalities  including  Russians,  Spaniards, 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Indus-  Germans,  Hungarians,  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Mexicans, 
trial  Commission.  The  force  of  investigators  consisted,  in  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  chemical  plants  at  Nia- 
addition  to  Dr.  Holmes,  of  five  physicians,  a  safety  engineer,  gara  Falls  have  been  investigated  as  to  their  hazards.  A  pre- 
a  mechanical  engineer,  a  chemical  engineer  and  an  investigator  vious  thorough  investigation  was  made  in  1912  by  the  writer 
from  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service — a  total  corps  of  ten.  of  this  article,  while  acting  as  director  of  investigation  of  the 
In  addition,  representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  The 
Commission,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  report  then  made  to  the  commission  fully  described  the  ex- 
Ordnance  Department  shared  from  time  to  time  in  the  field  treme  hazards  of  the  chemical  industry,  the  special  dangers 
work.  Twenty-one  plants  were  investigated,  representing  the  in  the  chemical  factories  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  conditions  as 
chief  chemical  factories  at  Niagara  Falls.    These  plants  were  to  sanitation  and  health  then  existing  in  these  plants,  and  the 
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total  neglect  of  the  human  factor  in  this  industry  as  found 
by  himself  and  his  investigators. 

It  was  learned  at  that  time  that  in  no  other  industry  are 
perils  to  the  body  and  dangers  to  the  health  of  the  workers 
so  many,  so  insidious  or  so  deadly.  The  workers  come  in 
direct,  close  and  daily  contact  with  irritant  dusts,  excessively 
high  temperatures,  dangerous  explosives,  burning  and  spirit- 
ing liquids,  virulent  poisons,  and  many  other  dangers,  open 
and  hidden,  seen  and  unseen,  which  lurk  at  almost  every 
step.  It  was  then  likewise  found  that  the  manufacture  of 
abrasives,  such  as  carborundum,  alumdum,  graphite,  etc.,  is 
an  extremely  dusty  occupation  and  that  greater  quantities  of 
dust  are  created  in  these  plants  than  in  any  other  known  indus- 
trial establishments.  Some  of  these  dusts  are  mechanical 
irritants  while  others  have  also  a  chemically  irritant  action. 
The  dust  is  so  abundant  that  practically  no  part  of  the  plant 
is  free  from  it,  and  it  fills  the  atmosphere  with  its  minute 
particles  and  covers  floors  and  machinery,  as  well  as  walls 
and  ceilings,  with  a  thick  layer  which  is  disturbed  by  every 
breath  of  air.  In  some  of  these  plants  the  clouds  of  dust 
are  so  thick  that  one  cannot  see  clearly  for  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet. 

Dust,  Fumes  and  Heat 
Besides  the  hazard  of  dust,  there  is  also  in  these  plants 
the  danger  of  excessively  high  temperatures.  The  tempera- 
ture in  immediate  proximity  to  the  electric  ovens  and  furnaces 
is  extremely  high  and  the  glare  from  the  fires  is  blinding  and 
compels  the  workers  to  use  screens  between  themselves  and 
the  furnaces.  Injurious  gases  and  fumes  were  present  in 
most  of  the  other  factories  investigated.  Sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  chlorine  gas,  benzol  and  many  other  gases  and  fumes 
are  involved  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  injure  workers 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  In  one  of  the  largest  electric 
battery  plants  at  Niagara  Falls  it  was  found  during  the  in- 
vestigation in  1912  that  in  nearly  every  branch  of  production, 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  lead  dust  and  fume,  that  the 
floors  were  saturated  with  lead  dust;  and  tests  of  the  air  in 
the  various  parts  of  this  plant  clearly  showed  amounts  of 
lead  in  the  air  sufficient  to  cause  serious  injuries  and  to  cause 
acute  and  chronic  lead  poisoning  among  the  workers. 

The  investigation  of  the  chemical  plants  at  Niagara  Falls 
during  1912,  clearly  demonstrated  and  officially  reported  to 
the  New  York  state  legislature  the  following:  (1)  that 
the  amount  of  dust  in  the  various  plants  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
excessive,  irritant  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workers 
and  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  extremely  high  rate  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  workers  in  that  city;  (2) 
that  practically  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  employers  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  this  dust  in  the  air;  (3)  that  there  were 
excessive  amounts  of  various  poisonous  gases  and  fumes  pro- 
duced, and  very  little,  if  any,  protection  given  to  the  workers 
against  them;  (4)  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  protect 
the  workers  against  excessive  temperatures  near  the  electric 
furnaces;  (5)  that  no  precautions  whatever  were  taken  in  the 
large  storage-battery  plants  against  the  dissemination  of  lead 
dust  and  fumes  and  no  protection  at  all  was  given  to  the 
workers  in  this  and  other  plants;  that  as  a  consequence  there 
were  at  Niagara  Falls  at  the  time  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  chronic  lead  poisoning,  14  cases  of 
acute  and  3  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  having  been  traced  to 
one  plant  alone;  (6)  that  the  washing  and  bathing  facilities, 
lunchroom  facilities,  toilet  accommodations  and  general  clean- 
liness were  very  crude  and  were  far  below  the  standard  of 
sanitation  in  less  dangerous  plants  elsewhere  in  the  state;  (7) 


that  the  workers  in  these  chemical  plants  were  not  instructed 
as  to  the  perils  of  the  processes  in  which  they  were  working 
and  the  dangers  of  the  ingredients  which  they  handled  and 
that  no  educational  work  whatsoever  was  being  done  by  the 
employers  or  their  representatives;  and  (8)  that  no  medical 
supervision,  nor  even  adequate  first  aid  facilities  were  pro- 
vided in  all  these  plants  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  accidents 
were  numerous  and  the  dangers  to  life  and  health  great. 

Has  any  progress  been  made  since  the  investigation  of  1912? 
Have  the  employers,  who  well  knew  of  the  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  as  to  condi- 
tions in  their  plants,  improved  the  conditions?  Have  they 
introduced  those  improvements  which  were  recommended  by 
the  commission?  Has  the  Labor  Department,  or  the  Indus- 
trial Commisssion,  whose  investigators  well  knew  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  Niagara  Falls  plants,  done  anything  to 
compel  the  owners  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  and  the  requirements  of  the  labor  laws? 

The  investigation  of  1918,  supplemented  by  a  recent  per- 
sonal investigation  of  several  of  the  plants  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  revealed  the  same  hazards  in  the  plants  as  those 
disclosed  in  his  report  in  1912. 

Very  little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  six  years. 
The  latest  investigation  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  abrasive  plants  shows  that  the  air  contained 
enormous  amounts  of  harmful  dust.  The  furnace  room  em- 
ployes in  all  places  were  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  No 
full-time  physician  was  employed  anywhere,  there  being  here 
and  there  a  first-aid  nurse  or  a  first-aid  attendant,  mostly  to 
treat  slight  burns,  cuts  and  wounds  in  order  not  to  have  them 
come  under  the  compensation  law.  First  aid  in  most  of  the 
plants  was  not  properly  rendered,  no  physical  examinations 
were  made  of  new  employes,  and  no  instruction  as  to  the 
dangers  of  the  work  was  given  to  new  workers.  No  lunchroom 
facilities  were  provided  in  most  of  the  plants  and  in  a  large 
number  of  them  wash-basins  and  lockers  were  inadequate  and 
toilets  not  conveniently  located.  In  the  large  plant  manu- 
facturing storage  batteries,  where  a  number  of  women  were 
employed,  no  examination  was  made  of  new  employes;  many 
employes  suffered  from  defective  teeth;  lead  pots  producing 
fumes  were  uncovered  and  exposed ;  bad  conditions  were  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  pasting  room ;  warm  water  was  not  used 
in  the  summer  for  shower  baths;  no  nail-brushes  were  pro- 
vided in  the  paste-baking  and  pasting  room;  the  old  wooden 
floors  were  full  of  dust ;  toilets  were  in  poor  condition ;  and 
the  rest  room  facilities  were  inadequate. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  labor  turn-over  in  these 
plants  is  enormous  in  spite  of  the  high  wages  prevailing  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  storage  battery  plant  the  labor 
turn-over  was  found  to  be  60  per  cent;  in  the  abrasive  fac- 
tories the  general  average  of  the  turn-over  was  75  per  cent; 
in  some  of  the  chemical  and  gas  producing  plants  the  investi- 
gators report  a  turn-over  of  from  180  to  500  per  cent  per 
year,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  turn-over  of  765.7  per  cent 
per  year. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  total  neglect  of  the  human 
factor  in  the  plants  investigated  may  possibly  be  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  plants  are  owned  by  absentee  industrial  lords, 
men  living  elsewhere,  whose  connection  with  the  plants  is 
solely  through  the  balance  sheets  and  reports  of  the  managers. 
One  of  the  large  plants  in  which  the  dangers  of  dust  are 
especially  prevalent  belongs  to  a  well-known  millionaire,  who 
has  endowed  a  great  technical  institute;  among  others  are 
some  well-known  philanthropists.  The  absentee  owners, 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  plants  are 
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interested  only  in  the  greatest  possible  production  resulting  in 
large  profits.  The  success  of  the  managers  of  the  plants  is 
solely  judged  by  the  results  produced.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  managers  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  proper  care  of  the  working  force  or  to  intro- 
duce radical  reforms  into  working  conditions.  That  this  is  the 
case  may  also  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  his  most  recent 
inspection  the  writer  found  considerable  improvements  made 
in  one  plant  whose  owners  are  in  the  plant  and  are  personally 
managing  it. 

The  investigation  has  clearly  shown  that  the  claim  of  the 
manufacturers  that  there  are  not  sufficient  men  workers  for 
their  plants  is  not  sustained.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  conditions  in  the  plants  were  improved  the  enormous 
labor  turn-over,  with  the  resulting  waste  of  labor,  would  be 
reduced. 

The  special  hazards  for  women  workers  at  Niagara  Falls 
are  in  the  plants  in  which  lead  is  used,  for  women  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  effects  of  lead.  In  practically  all 
countries  and  in  many  states  the  work  of  women  in  any  fac- 
tory where  lead  is  produced  is  prohibited.  The  other  hazards 
are  common  to  both  women  and  men  and  there  is  just  as 
much  reason  to  protect  men  as  women  against  them. 

As  far  as  night  work  of  women  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  New  York  state  law  prohibiting  women 
from  working  at  night  in  all  industries  should  especially  hold 
good  in  the  chemical  industry  and  in  plants  where  so  many 
special  hazards  are  to  be  found  and  where  so  little  as  yet  has 
been  done  to  protect  the  workers  against  these  hazards. 

The  investigators  have  made  a  definite  recommendation  of 
the  improvements  necessary  in  the  various  plants  as  a  condition 
for  permission  to  employ  women.  In  several  of  the  plants 
these  recommendations  are  being  followed  out,  some  improve- 
ments having  been  made  and  many  more  promised  for 
the  future.  These,  as  Miss  Van  Kleeck  in  her  report  says, 
"are  promising  beginnings,  but  they  must  be  followed  by 
much  more  drastic  improvements  before  the  employment  of 
women  in  any  of  the  lead  processes  should  be  permitted."  She 
continues:  "For  the  most  part  the  other  industrial  poisons 
[than  lead]  in  plants  in  Niagara  Falls  have  not  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  more  harmful  to  women  than  to  men,  except 
in  the  sense  that  the  duties  of  women  at  home  added  to  the 
work  in  a  factory  render  them  more  liable  to  illness.  Public 
opinion  wisely  insists,  therefore,  that  women  should  not  be 
employed  under  conditions  exposing  them  to  such  dangers. 
Public  opinion  should  go  farther  and  insist  that  all  unneces- 
sary risks  should  be  eliminated  for  men." 

In   her   communication    to   the   Associated    Employers   the 


conclusion    arrived    at   by    Miss   Van    Kleeck    reads    as    fol- 
lows : 

Having  in  mind  the  special  hazards  to  women  and  the  desirability 
of  protecting  them  against  certain  dangers  which  affect  men  and 
women  alike  but  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  women  because 
of  the  very  vital  relation  between  the  health  of  women  and  the 
health  of  the  race  and  because,  too,  for  women  the  burdens  of 
housekeeping  and  care  of  children  must  be  added  to  the  burden  of 
industry,  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  has  recommended  to  the 
people  of  Niagara  Falls  that  women  should  not  be  employed  in 
the  following  processes: 

A.  Shoveling  or  wheelbarrow  work,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
lift  too  heavy  weights  in  such  occupations. 

B.  Yard  work,  because  of  exposure  to  inclement  weather  and 
because  so  much  of  the  yard  work  is  heavy. 

C.  Loading  or  unloading  freight  cars. 

D.  Occupations  involving  the  lifting  of  a  weight  of  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds. 

E.  Occupations  in  which  women  are  employed  in  isolation  from 
other   workers. 

F.  Occupations  in  which  women  are  exposed  to  risks  of  poison 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  more  harmful  to  women  than 
to  men,  such  as  the  lead  industry. 

G.  Occupations  in  the  abrasives  industry  in  which  the  worker 
is  exposed  to  dust  of  which  there  is  no  adequate  system  of 
removal. 

In  her  summary  of  recommendations,  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
further  says: 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  problem  of  the  desirability  or  undesirability 
of  employing  women  at  night.  It  is  a  problem  of  health  in  the 
plants  and  health  in  the  community.  For  health  in  the  plants  the 
employers  must  assume  the  full  responsibility,  since  up  to  this  time 
the  workers  have  had  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  determi- 
nation of  working  conditions.  In  the  community,  the  united  effort 
of  the  whole  population  should  be  stimulated  through  the  adoption 
of  a  health  program. 

The  first  essential  is  the  will  on  the  part  of  management  to  change 
conditions. 

The  second  is  to  apply  in  the  plants  the  precautions  and  safeguards 
which  are  well  known.  This  is  in  part  the  task  of  engineers  to 
construct  proper  systems  of  dust  and  fume  removal.  These  include 
also  the  usual  standards  of  safety  and  facilities  for  comfort. 

The  third  is  to  develop  progressive  plans  for  employment  manage- 
ment in  the  plants,  with  a  spirit  back  of  it  which  makes  the  relations 
of  a  firm  with  its  workers  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  health 
as  important  in  the  organization  of  the  industry  as  the  sale  of  the 
products. 

The  fourth  is  the  development  of  health  activities  in  the  com- 
munity preferably  under  the  direction  of  a  municipal  health  de- 
partment with  supervision  over  health  conditions  in  the  plants. 
This  would  make  possible  the  physical  examination  of  workers, 
advice  as  to  the  occupations  which  they  could  safely  follow,  in- 
struction in  the  best  methods  of  guarding  against  the  dangers  of 
occupations,  and  the  stimulation  to  the  plants  to  adopt  new  methods. 

Only  the  community  as  a  whole  can  deal  adequately  with  the 
health  problems  which  are  the  outstanding  industrial  problems 
of   Niagara   Falls. 


THE  VISION  of  CONTENT 

By  Laura  G.  Woodberry 

Waste  and  Weakness — twin  sisters  of  Poverty 

Secretary  Redfield. 

War  that  shatters  her  slain, 
.  And  Peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain. 


CTAGNANT,  in  blear  deep-circled  eyes, 
^  Old  Waste  and  Weakness  have  their  lair. 
While  men  cry,  "Is  there  no  device 
Can  tempt  the  ill-twain  forth  to  fare?" 
Oh    bid    the    scented-alms    depart, 
That  keep  the  savor  of  the  mart! 


Rossetti. 

Unavailing  'gainst  Want's  vigil, 
Is  the  unacquainted  dole.     Dearth 
The  tear,  that  never  knew  the  ill, 
That  gropes  about  the  wintry  hearth. 
Rise,  Vision  of  Content!  and  heal 
The  Shadow's  glut  with  Justice's  seal! 
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THE    RED    CROSS    ASKS    ALL 
TO   JOIN 

IN  the  week  of  December  16-23  the 
Red  Cross  proposes  to  muster  in  a 
membership  of  more  than  sixty  million 
Americans,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  less  those  of  unsound  mind 
and  of  purses  so  lean  that  not  even  one 
dollar  can  be  found  in  them.  This  is 
an  increase  of  three  to  one  over  the  mem- 
bership roll  in  December  a  year  ago  of 
twenty  million,  while  that  was  in  its 
turn  an  increase  of  1,000  to  1  over  the 
22,000  members  of  1916. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Christmas 
Roll-call  comes  out  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  hesitant  plans  of  a  decade  ago,  just 
after  the  first  big  Red  Cross  relief  job 
had  been  done  at  San  Francisco.  Some- 
one proposed  that  we  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan  and  seek  a  large  popular 
membership  of — one  million  at  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  The  rash  proposer  was,  of 
course,  turned  down. 

The  goal  set  for  this  year — and  prob- 
ably to  be  reached — is  for  sixty  times 
that  number,  with  the  one-dollar  mem- 
bership to  be  featured.  There  will  be 
general  rejoicing  that  the  intent  is  to  in- 
duce all  to  join,  and  not,  as  in  some 
recent  campaigns,  to  pester  them  to  join 
over  and  again.  The  Red  Cross  seeks  to 
have  practically  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  its  membership  and,  by 
the  instructions  sent  out  to  its  chapters, 
will  invite  them  to  do  so  in  a  dignified 
way. 

The  appeal  is  made  almost  solely  on 
its  record,  for  nothing  definite  is  said 
of  the  future  except  that  the  men  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
their  families  will  be  cared  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  Of  reconstruction 
nothing  specific  is  said,  nor  explanation 
made  of  the  cancelling  of  all  Red  Cross 
sailings  from  this  side  and  the  early  re- 
turn from  Europe  of  Homer  Folks,  chief 
of  the  civilian  work  in  France,  who  will 
re-enter  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  and  of  his  chief  aide, 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  who  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  bureau  of  citizenship  and 
municipal  government  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  school  plan  for  soldiers  overseas. 
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As  to  reconstruction,  the  chairman  of 
the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Henry  P.  Davison,  recently  said : 

The  problems  of  reconstruction,  involving 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  distressed  civilian 
populations  of  Europe,  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  necessarily  they  must  be  met  very  large- 
ly by  the  governments  of  our  allies,  with 
whom   our   own   government  will  cooperate. 

The  great  tasks  of  fighting  tuberculosis, 
promoting  child  welfare  and  caring  for  re- 
fugees, with  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  concerned  itself  so  effectively  in  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium,  will  at  an  early  date  be 
assumed  by  the  governments,  the  Red  Cross 
organizations  and  the  relief  societies  of  those 
countries.  The  war  program  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  will  thus  steadily  and  rapidly 
merge  itself  into   a  peace  program. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF 
LOVE  IN  ACTION 

Written  for  the  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas Roll-Call 

By  Edwin  Mark  ham 

O  League  of  Kindness,  woven  in  all 

lands, 
You  bring  Love's  tender  mercies  in 

your  hands, 
You  come  wherever  misery  appears 
To  heal  the  wounds  and  wipe  away 

the  tears. 

O  League  of  Kindness,  easing  grief 
and  pain, 

Working  with  God  beyond  the 
thought  of  gain, 

Above  all  flags  you  lift  the  conquer- 
ing sign, 

And  hold  invincible  Love's  battle  line. 

O  League  of  Kindness,  in  your  far- 
flung  bands, 

You  weave  a  chain  that  reaches  to 
God's  hands ; 

And  where  blind  guns  are  plotting 
for  the  grave. 

Yours  are  the  lips  that  cheer,  the  arms 
that  save. 

O  League  of  Kindness,  in  your  flag 

we  see 
A  fore  gleam  of  the  brotherhood  to 

be 
In  ages  when  the  agonies  are  done 
When  all  will  love  and  all  will  lift  as 

one. 
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WILL  NEGROES  STAY  IN 
INDUSTRY? 

CURIOUSLY  diverging  views  are 
held  by  leading  Negroes  concern- 
ing the  industrial  opportunities  for  the 
race  in  the  immediate  future.  This 
came  out  in  the  discussion  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  League  on 
Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes  just 
held  in  New  York.  Some  feared  that, 
unorganized  and  opposed  alike  by  em- 
ployers and  by  white  employes,  the  Ne- 
groes who  during  the  war  have  found 
work  of  great  variety  in  American  in- 
dustry will  be  dismissed  as  scon  as  the 
labor  shortage  subsides.  Others  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Negroes  had  given  such 
a  good  account  of  themselves  that  em- 
ployers would  not  willingly  forego  their 
services  in  the  future;  and  some  believed 
that  the  white  unions  could  be,  and  to 
some  extent  had  been,  persuaded  that 
colored  labor  is  organizable  and  that 
only  by  aiding  in  its  organization  and 
cooperating  with  it  the  danger  of  wage- 
undercutting  can  be  avoided. 

Some  organizers  and  social  workers 
among  Negroes  declared  that  they  had 
seen  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  race  even  within  the  short 
period  of  a  year.  Thus,  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  an  emergency  hospital  was  staffed 
entirely  with  colored  trained  nurses,  a 
Negro  organization  was  getting  up  a 
meeting  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
colored  population  of  the  city  for  the 
fine  work  of  these  women,  but  white 
residents,  by  no  means  well  disposed  to- 
wards them  in  the  past,  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  this  celebration. 
Colored  girls  in  more  than  one  commu- 
nity have  given  entire  satisfaction  not 
only  when  employed  in  entirely  colored 
shops  but  also  when  working  together 
with  white  women. 

The  readjustment  of  the  Negro  to 
northern  conditions  is  a  task,  of  course, 
that  must  continue  and  be  intensified  if 
the  position  gained  during  the  war  is 
not  to  be  lost.  At  a  conference  held  by 
the  Urban  League  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  immediately  most  important  ques- 
tions of  readjustment  were  thrashed 
out.     They  involve  not  only  placement, 
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but  housing,  welfare  work — some  em- 
ployers have  gone  very  far  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  others  consider  it  as  yet  un- 
necessary to  give  their  colored  employes 
the  same  facilities  they  give  their  white 
ones — recreation  and  moral  uplift. 

The  league  itself,  started  seven  years 
ago  with  a  budget  of  $2,500,  last  year 
spent  over  $100,000,  is  employing  81  col- 
ored persons  on  salaries  and  has  nearly 
fifty  branches,  17  of  them  with  paid 
secretaries.  Its  officers  are  in  close  touch 
with  all  government  departments  that 
in  any  way  affect  the  welfare  of  Negro 
workers  and  soldiers. 

Some  of  the  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  hinged  around  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two  hundred  million  na- 
tives of  the  African  continent — consider- 
ing that  some  ten  million  of  the  same 
racial  descent  are  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  delegation  of  five  has  already  been 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Race  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  proceed  to  France  and 
take  part  in  an  "international  conference 
of  the  darker  races  of  the  world"  to  be 
held  during  the  peace  conference.  The 
delegates  at  the  same  time  are  empow- 
ered also  to  represent  the  congress, 
should  an  opportunity  offer  itself,  before 
the  peace  conference  itself. 

INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY 
OF  HOSPITALS 

THE  American  College  of  Surgeons 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  to  de- 
termine their  efficiency  from  a  medical 
and  social  standpoint.  Over  six  hun- 
dred hospitals  with  a  hundred  or  more 
beds  each,  have  already  been  investi- 
gated, and  reports  of  the  findings  will 
be  discussed  at  the  coming  meetings  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
are  to  be  held  some  time  in  February  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
practically  regards  all  hospitals  as  public 
service  institutions  which  should  be  ac- 
countable to  the  public  for  their  degree 
of  success.  The  college  thinks  the 
American  medical  profession  owes  it  to 
itself  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  an 
accounting ;  otherwise  the  public  will  do 
so.  The  survey  has  for  its  purpose 
not  only  a  study  of  the  conditions  as 
they  are,  but  the  working  out  of  a  sys- 
tem for  hospital  standardization.  This 
should  be  applied  to  all  hospitals  and 
should  aim  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  to  improve  their  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Subjects  coming  up  for  standardiza- 
tion are  training  of  medical  internes  and 
nurses,  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment 
of  postmortem  examinations,  means  of 
cross  infections,  hospital  dietetics,  etc. 
It  is  the  hope  of  those  responsible  for 
the  survey  to  make  it  as  authoritative 
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PROBLEMS  OF  WAE  AND  PEACE 


Contributed  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  to  the  campaign  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  to  greatly  in^ease  its  membership  and  to  focus 
public  attention  intelligently  on  the  social  problems  of  reconstruction 


as  was  the  Rockefeller  investigation  of 
medical  schools.  As  a  result,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  classify  all  American  hospitals 
as  to  efficiency  and  service. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
is  a  society  of  the  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  was  organized 
in  1913.  The  president  is  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  the  director,  Dr. 
John  G.  Bowman,  of  Chicago.  The 
college  accepts  only  surgeons  of  standing 
and  reputation,  and  requires  an  initial 
fellowship  of  $100  and  an  annual  fee 
of  $25.  It  is  said  that  over  five  hun- 
dred candidates  are  awaiting  admission. 

THE  PROGRESS   OF  PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION 

THE  defeat  of  the  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  the  proportional  representa- 
tion method  of  voting  in  Great  Britain 
by  Parliament  does  not,  as  has  been  too 
rashly  assumed  by  some,  signify  a  less- 
ened support  for  that  plan.  Not  only 
did  the  majority  of  representatives  of 
the  constituencies  selected  by  the  House 
of  Commons  commission  on  the  subject 
favor  th»  scheme,  but  it  will  actually  be 


used  in  the  present  election  for  Parlia- 
ment in  the  voting  for  university  repre- 
sentatives and,  next  year,  will  be  used 
from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  other  in 
the  election  of  the  education  authorities 
under  the  new  Scottish  education  act. 
John  H.  Humphries,  secretary  of  the 
English  Proportional  Representation  So- 
ciety, writes: 

There  is  not  a  problem  of  constitutional 
reform — be  it  Ireland,  a  reconstituted  second 
chamber,  or  devolution  —  which  may  be 
touched  upon  in  the  next  British  Parliament 
that  will  not  compel  the  consideration  of 
proportional  representation.  Again,  in  all 
probability  the  constitution  of  every  nation 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  peace  con- 
ference will  contain  provisions  for  propor- 
tional representation — only  so  can  justice  be 
done  to  mixed  nationalities.  Wherever  we 
turn,  proportional  representation  is  being 
recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  task  of  establish- 
ing a  sane,  stable,  progressive  democracy. 

During  the  war  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land have  adopted  new  constitutions  pro- 
viding for  proportional  representation. 
The  German  Reichstag  and  the  Prus- 
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sian  Diet  have  adopted  it  for  large 
towns;  Switzerland,  by  referendum, 
adopted  it  for  election  to  its  federal  par- 
liament. To  complete  the  list  of  coun- 
tries where  it  is  in  force: 

In  Belgium  for  parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections; 

In  Switzerland  for  state  and  municipal 
elections  in  twelve  cantons,  as  well  as  in  all 
for  national  parliament; 

In  Sweden  for  parliament  and  municipal 
and  county  councils; 

In  Tasmania  for  parliament; 

In  New  Zealand — optionally — for  munici- 
pal councils; 

In  South  Africa  for  Senate  and,  in  the 
Transvaal,   for  municipal  councils; 

In  Canada  for  municipal  elections  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta; 

In  the  United  States  for  municipal  elec- 
tions in  three  cities. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
PEACE  TREATY 

THE  foundation  for  a  program  of 
international  labor  legislation  will 
be  embodied  in  the  peace  treaty,  if  the 
demands  of  American,  British  and 
French  labor  are  heeded  by  the  peace 
congress. 

The  American  demands  take  the 
form  of  a  resolution  by  Samuel  Gompers 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Pan-American 
Labor  Conference  at  Laredo,  Texas. 
This  resolution  calls  for  the  inclusion  in 
the  peace  treaty  of  the  following  specific 
provisions  regarding  labor: 

That  in  law  and  in  practice  the  principle 
shall  be  recognized  that  the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Industrial  servitude  shall  not  exist  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

That  the  seamen  of  the  merchant  marine 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  leaving  their 
vessels  when  the   same   are   in   safe  harbor. 


No  article  or  commodity  shall  be  shipped 
or  delivered  in  international  commerce  in  the 
production  of  which  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  have  been  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work. 

It  shall  be  declared  that  the  basic  work- 
day in  industry  and  commerce  shall  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hours  per  day. 

British  labor,  speaking  through  the 
British  Labour  Party  in  its  election 
manifesto  to  the  voters,  demands  the  in- 
corporation of  an  international  labor 
charter  as  an  essential  part  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

The  labor  committee  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adopted  a  re- 
port favoring  the  insertion  in  the  peace 
treaty  of  clauses  relating  to  international 
labor  legislation.  Among  the  measures 
recommended  in  these  clauses  are  the 
ten-hour  day  for  women  and  minors, 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  minors,  a 
minimum  age  of  fourteen  years  for  the 
employment  of  children,  an  eight-hour 
day  in  factories  and  mines,  and  recipro- 
cal agreements  among  the  nations  for 
accident,  sickness  and  unemployment  in- 
surance and  for  old-age  pensions.  In 
addition  to  suggesting  specific  measures 
the  French  report  calls  for  the  incorpo- 
ration in  the  treaty  of  a  plan  for  periodic 
labor  conferences,  comprising  delegates 
of  workers  and  employers,  to  promote 
international  labor  legislation,  the  first 
conference  to  be  held  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty.  A  great  international  labor  bu- 
reau for  preparing  statistics  and  carry- 
ing on  investigations  is  also  a  part  of  the 
French  plan. 

A  similar  movement  for  international 
agreements  on  labor  matters  appears  to 
be  under  way  with  respect  to  conditions 
at  sea.  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  reported  that  he  intends 


to  work  for  the  adoption  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  standards  of  the  seamen's 
law.  Andrew  Furuseth,  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union  of  America,  also  expects  to 
be  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  peace  con- 
ference to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
seamen  of  the  world. 

An  international  labor  conference  is  to 
meet  in  Paris  while  the  peace  conference 
is  sitting,  and  this  conference  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  representatives  of 
the  various  nations  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
gram of  labor  legislation  and  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  peace  conference.  The 
American  delegates  to  the  international 
labor  conference  are  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  John  R.  Alpine,  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters;  James  Duncan,  president 
of  the  Granite  Cutters'  International 
Union ;  William  Green,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  Frank  Duffy,  secretary 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

TO    STOP    DISEASE    AT    THE 
DOCK 

RETURNING  armies  have  often 
been  known  to  be  carriers  of  dis- 
ease. Now  that  we  may  expect  the  re- 
turn of  over  two  million  soldiers  from 
abroad,  the  surgeons-general  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  are  taking  measures  to 
prevent  their  importing  diseases. 

Soldiers  coming  from  hospitals  will  be 
admitted  to  this  country  without  a  pre- 
liminary quarantine.  All  others  will  be 
compelled  to  undergo  a  lengthy  quaran- 
tine before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
camps  and  discharged  therefrom. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  army 
abroad  shows  remarkable  freedom  from 
infectious  disease ;  indeed  in  some  cases 
it  shows  a  lesser  amount  of  infectious 
disease  than  the  home  forces. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  sur- 
geon-general for  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 9,  the  malaria-rate  in  the  home 
forces  was  1.51  per  thousand,  and  in 
the  camps  in  France,  0.63.  The  ty- 
phoid-rate at  home  was  0.13  per  thou- 
sand while  in  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  it  was  0.03 — a  striking  reduc- 
tion in  a  disease  which  is  noted  as  a 
military  infection.  On  the  other  hand, 
dysentery  at  home  was  only  0.44,  while 
in  France  it  was  3.97  per  thousand. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  ty- 
phus fever  by  vermin  on  the  soldiers' 
clothes,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
six  delousing  stations,  like  those  abroad. 
These  stations  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Plotz,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, who  has  done  such  brilliant  service 
abroad,  especially  in  controlling  typhus 
fever  in  Serbia.  They  are  in  process  of 
construction  and  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  army  returns. 
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For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  other 
work,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  organized  a  permanent  re- 
serve service  and  has  succeeded  in  passing 
through  Congress  a  law  to  provide  the 
commissioning  as  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  men  whose  experience, 
gained  in  other  fields  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  federal  authorities.  The 
law  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
October  27. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  reserve 
to  be  organized  under  this  act  will  be 
on  active  duty  only  during  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  though  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  periodic  terms  of  train- 
ing so  as  to  fit  officers  better  for  such 
service.  With  the  passing  of  the  emer- 
gency, these  men  will  automatically  go 
on  the  inactive  list,  always,  however, 
subject  to  call  by  the  surgeon-general. 
Detailed  plans  for  the  organization, 
training  and  assignment  of  the  reserve 
officers  are  now  under  consideration. 

COOPERATION   IN   PEACE  AS 
IN  WAR 

THAT  all  employers  will  not  assume 
such  an  attitude  of  belligerency 
toward  labor  as  that  of  William  H. 
Barr,  president  of  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association,  in  his  recent  address 
[the  Survey  for  November  23,  p.  221], 
was  indicated  the  other  day  by  Stephen 
C.  Mason,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  In  a 
statement  given  out  last  week  Mr.  Ma- 
son said  that  the  war  had  convinced  em- 
ployers and  employes  that  cooperation 
was  a  patriotic  duty  and  privilege,  and 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  should  prevail  in  peace 
times  as  well.  In  the  reconstruction 
period  just  ahead,  Mr.  Mason  said,  no 
one  should  be  asked  to  give  up  ad- 
vantages to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Mason's  statement  was,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  stands 
firmly  for  the  spirit  of  patriotic  industrial 
cooperation  in  the  working  out  of  recon- 
struction problems.  In  time  of  our  national 
emergency,  during  the  progress  of  hostili- 
ties in  France,  there  was  born  in  our 
American  industrial  relations  the  general 
realization  that  joint  action  by  employers 
and  wage-earners  was  a  patriotic  duty  and 
privilege.  This  realization  of  joint  re- 
sponsibility we  believe  ought  to  be  the  rul- 
ing factor  in  meeting  the  problems  of  peace 
as  well  as  war. 

In  America  today  we  hold  the  powerful 
influence  of  providing  examples  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Confusion  and  inequities  which 
have  developed  in  our  American  industries 
during  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  waging  war 
on  a  modern  scale  should  be  and  will  be 
eliminated  in  good  time.  We  must  lend  our 
every  effort  to  avoid  bitterness,  acrimony,  ca- 
lamity howling  and  whining.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  through  cultivation  or  promotion 
of  misunderstandings.  We  must  be  mindful 
of  public  tension  in  approaching  and  work- 
ing out  our  common  problems  of  industrial 
readjustment. 

No  manufacturer  has  or  seeks  to  exercise 
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any  right  or  privilege  which  any  other  good 
American  is  asked  to  surrender.  In  read- 
justing our  industries  to  a  new  and  proper 
basis  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
peace,  no  part  of  our  industrial  forces  is  ex- 
pected or  asked  to  give  up  "advantages"  to 
which  it  is  properly  or  legitimately  entitled. 
We  believe  that  absolutism  on  the  part  of 
labor  is  just  as  bad  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  absolutism  of  capital.  Both 
elements  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  com- 
mon and  equitable  basis  on  which  properly 
to  meet  every  present  and  future  need.  In 
this  effort  to  reach  and  maintain  a  common 
ground,  our  industrial  factors  need  and  ex- 
pect constructive,  legitimate  and  impartial 
encouragement  from  the  government  and  a 
healthy,   well-informed   public  opinion. 

POOLING  RETAIL  STORE 

EMPLOYMENT 

THE  Retail  Stores  Clearing  House, 
one  of  the  first  central  employment 
offices  in  the  retail  stores  field,  if  not 
the  first,  has  just  been  opened  in  Boston. 
It  is  jointly  established  by  the  Retail 
Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Council  of  Defense 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  While  the  need 
for  an  employment  clearing  house  has 
been  felt  in  this  field  for  some  time,  the 
war  strengthened  it.  Before  the  war  a 
drifting  group  of  persons  went  from  one 
store  to  another  looking  for  work.  The 
employment  departments  of  the  individ- 
ual stores  were  conducted  for  the  most 
part  by  persons  who  had  little  concep- 
tion of  what  an  employment  office  should 
be.  A  common  sight  was  to  see  groups 
of  applicants  stand  for  hours  behind  a 
rail,  waiting — only  to  have  some  cross- 
looking  employment  agent,  with  a  po- 


liceman-like air,  wave  them  away  ab- 
ruptly, saying,  "No  more  help  wanted 
this  morning." 

When  the  last  draft  was  called  many 
men  were  withdrawn  from  the  retail 
stores.  One  effect  of  this  was  to  cause 
the  drifting  group  mentioned  above  to 
be  composed  of  less  and  less  desirable 
employes.  This  seemed,  to  some  of  the 
Boston  managers,  to  make  imperative  a 
central  employment  office  that  should  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  grade  of  women  than 
had  before  thought  of  going  into  store 
work,  and  that  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  give  time  for  interviews  in  order 
that  each  candidate's  needs  and  qualifica- 
tions might  be  understood.  The  Retail 
Stores  Clearing  House  is  the  result  of 
this  situation.  It  is  launched  as  a  three 
months'  experiment,  and  is  housed  in 
two  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service,  29  Temple  place.  The  director 
of  the  school,  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  is  the 
manager  of  the  clearing  house. 

The  Prince  school  is  a  pioneer  in  edu- 
cating people  for  store  service  and  for 
years  has  been  trying  to  convince  the  re- 
tail stores  that  a  partial  solution  of  their 
employment  problems  lay  in  securing  a 
more  highly  intelligent  and  better  edu- 
cated group  of  employes.  The  fact  that 
these  stores  are  now  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  school  is  evidence  that  they 
have  at  last  come  to  this  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  school  that  em- 
ployment includes  not  only  right  selec- 
tion but  proper  placing,  direction,  train- 
ing, follow-up,  transfer,  promotion  and 
wages.     It  believes  that  the  approach  to 
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the  customer  is  made  through  the  em- 
ployment office  and  the  telephone  service 
as  well  as  from  behind  the  counter. 
The  new  clearing  house  is  expected  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  secure  a  higher 
grade  of  employes  for  the  various  retail 
stores.  The  experiment  is  to  be  financed 
by  the  Retail  Board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense will  attempt  to  give  it  publicity, 
and  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice will  have  a  representative  in  its  office 
to  see  that  all  forms  and  procedures  are 
in  accordance  with  federal  practice. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  WAR  LABOR 
BOARD 

NOW  that  the  pressure  of  war  con- 
ditions no  longer  operates  to  sus- 
tain its  decisions,  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  decided  to  hear  no  fur- 
ther cases  which  are  not  submitted  to  it 
jointly  by  the  employers  and  the  employes 
concerned.  All  complaints  received 
hereafter  will  be  referred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Thus  the  board  makes  it  possible  for  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
peace,  which  it  has  exercised  with  the 
utmost  effectiveness  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  era  of  peace. 

With  this  change  in  its  policy  it  may 
be  that  there  will  arise  a  demand  for 
legislation  putting  the  board  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  For  the  first  time  now  there 
exists  a  federal  mediating  body  fully 
representative  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes, and  which  is,  therefore,  in  a  po- 
sition to  have  its  decisions  respected  far 
more  than  those  of  a  temporary  body 
created  to  deal  with  a  single  controversy 
and  then  go  out  of  existence. 

Joint-chairman  Frank  P.  Walsh  is 
now  definitely  out  of  the  board,  having 
sent  in  his  resignation  several  weeks  ago. 
The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Basil  M.  Manly,  who  had 
previously  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Walsh.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Manly  was  connected  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  He 
had  charge  of  an  important  part  of  the 
extensive  investigation  made  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  P.  Neill  into  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  and 
children.  In  1910  he  had  charge  of  the 
field  work  in  the  study  of  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. He  organized  the  public  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and 
as  director  of  field  work  for  the  commis- 
sion during  the  closing  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, he  wrote  the  report  which  was 
signed  by  four  members  of  the  commis- 
sion and  which  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Manly  report.  During  the  period 
after  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion had  gone  out  of  existence  and  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  War  Labor 


Eirene  (Peace). 

THE  GREEK  IDEA  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

A FTER  the  conquest  of  Sparta  in 
■^1  the  year  374  B.C.,  having  previ- 
ously by  successful  campaigns  brought 
the  Aegean  islands  into  their  common- 
wealth, the  citizens  of  Athens  desired 
to  commemorate  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  the  civilized  world.  They 
commissioned  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
the  time,  Kephisodotos — pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, father  and  teacher  of  Praxiteles 
— who,  as  brother-in-law  of  the  great 
general  and  admiral  Phocion,  knew 
the  meaning  of  war  at  first  hand,  to 
embody  the  spirit  of  reconstruction 
in  a  bronze  statue  to  be  erected  in 
the  Agora,  the  city  square. 

His  Eirene,  here  reproduced,  de- 
picts the  goddess  of  Peace  nursing 
Ploutos,  the  son  of  Demeter — Wealth, 
the  child  of  Nature.  (In  the  restora- 
tion a  wine  jar  was  erroneously  sub- 
stituted in  the  hand  of  Ploutos  for 
the  original  cornucopia,  the  true  at- 
tribute of  the  god.) 

This  conception  of  wealth  as  resid- 
ing in  happy  childhood  and  in  the 
future  of  the  race — very  different 
from  the  later  somewhat  sinister  rep- 
resentation of  Pluto  in  Roman  myth- 
ology— forecasts  the  Christian  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child  that  in- 
spires so  large  a  part  of  mankind  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  adoption  of  exactly  the 
same  symbolism  in  the  best  period 
of  Christian  art  which  delighted  to 
introduce  fruit  or  fishes  or  other 
products  of  nature  in  depicting  the 
Madonna. 


Board  he  was  for  a  time  a  feature  writer 
for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion, and  later  conducted  some  investi- 
gations for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Manly  has  the  full  confidence 
of  labor.  He  will  support  the  policies 
that  were  represented  by  Mr.  Walsh 
[the  Survey  for  December  7,  p.  301]. 

SENDING  SMILES  THREE 

THOUSAND  MILES 

«   A    PERSONAL  visit  with  the  boy 

l\  in  France"  is  the  way  the  motion 
picture  director  put  it.  No  wonder  that 
mothers  smiled,  yes,  and  even  talked  to 
the  camera,  as  their  sons  at  the  front 
seemed  to  be  peering  at  them  through  the 
lens;  that  sisters  with  their  mother 
buried  only  the  day  previous,  substituted 
beaming  countenances  for  tears  and 
mourning  hats  as  they  came  within  range 
of  this  magical  machine,  while  the  par- 
alyzed wife  of  a  captain  forced  herself 
to  walk  the  twenty  feet  where  "he"  could 
see  her  before  she  utterly  collapsed !  For 
what  could  enspirit  or  thrill  one  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  send  one's  ani- 
mated self  to  those  dear  but  distant? 
And  this  miracle  of  miracles  is  being 
wrought  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wives,  mothers,  fathers,  children,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  sweethearts  of  the  men  in 
the  army. 

Of  films  showing  men  in  service  to 
civilians  there  is  no  lack;  but  this  rever- 
sal of  the  procedure  is  unique.  Through 
a  plan  devised  by  a  former  army  major, 
George  F.  Sexton,  the  home  folks  are  so 
grouped  as  to  make  it  possible  to  send 
to  each  regiment  a  film  of  their  own  rela- 
tives. Every  branch  of  the  army  is  in- 
cluded, though  unfortunately  not  all 
regiments.  The  pictures  are  being,  or 
have  been,  taken  at  New  York,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, under  whose  auspices  they 
will  be  exhibited  in  France. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is 
attested  by  the  photographing  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  people  in  one  day  at  Chi- 
cago, far  surpassing  all  previous  film  rec- 
ords in  this  regard.  The  total  number 
of  smile-senders  in  the  pictures  will  prob- 
ably approximate  one-third  of  a  million, 
requiring  ten  miles  of  film. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  motion  picture 
men  of  long  experience  who  have  the 
work  in  charge  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  spectacle  before  them.  Here  was  a 
car  repairer's  wife  by  the  side  of  a 
woman  of  wealth,  each  sending  her 
smiles  where  both  their  hearts  were. 
Here  were  the  colored  people,  one  couple 
urging  their  son  to  remember  "Father 
Liberty"  as  they  passed  bearing  a  bust 
of  Lincoln.  There  was  the  mother  whose 
soldier  son  believes  her  dead,  as  she  has 
become  so  paralyzed  she  cannot  write  to 
him — nor  can  she  walk,  but  with  a 
"Here  I  am,  Joe,"  banner  over  her,  she 
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was  carried  before  the  camera  in  such  a 
way  that  her  infirmity  would  not  be  ob- 
served. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  films  will 
be  in  France  by  holiday  time  to  make 
such  a  Christmas  festival  for  homesick 
boys  as  was  never  dreamed  of  before. 

"THE  LAND  SHARKS  ARE 
READY  FOR  SOLDIERS" 

UNDER  this  caption,  a  southern 
newspaper  prints  the  report  of  a 
Georgia  correspondent  who  has  made 
the  rounds  of  local  real  estate  men  to 
ascertain  what  chances  there  are  to  se- 
cure homes  and  farms  for  men  coming 
back  from  the  front.  These  men,  he 
says,  "are  receiving  inquiries  for  farms, 
and  offers  are  being  made  on  cut-over 
tracts  of  large  dimensions  that  are  now 
refused  but  would  have  looked  good  a 
few  months  ago.  .  .  .  They  are  stiff- 
ening up  on  their  prices  or  withdrawing 
their  land  from  the  market  entirely." 

The  subject  of  soldier  land  settle- 
ment in  the  South  came  up  prominently 
at  the  Southern  Land  Congress  just 
held  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  fourteen 
states  represented  and  held  under  the 
auspices  of  four  of  the  largest  land  as- 
sociations established  by  the  Southern 
Settlement  and  Development  Organiza- 
tion— an  agency  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  8,000  and  including  many  of 
the  leading  farmers. 

The  location  in  the  South  of  many  of 
the  returning  American  soldiers  was 
unanimously  desired  by  the  members  of 
this  congress,  not  only  as  a  help  to  the 
men  themselves,  but  also  as  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  southern  develop- 
ment. It  was  decided  to  transform  the 
development  organization  into  a  clear- 
ing house  and  medium  for  bringing  the 
collective  desire  of  southern  land  owners 
to  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  in  his  plans  for  the  settlement 
of  returning  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
with  the  refusal  of  the  national  rail- 
road administration  to  continue  the  con- 
tributions previously  to  government  con- 
trol made  by  the  different  companies  to- 
wards the  funds  of  the  organization 
which,  though  admitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  not  for  individual  gain  but 
for  the  public  good,  is  a  "private  agency 
not  under  government  control." 

RECONSTRUCTION   BY    CIVIL 
PRISONERS 

BURDETTE  G.  LEWIS,  commis- 
sioner of  Charities  and  Corrections 
of  New  Jersey,  has  written  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Baker,  suggesting  a  plan  for 
the  employment  of  physically  and  men- 
tally tested  civil  prisoners  in  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  France  and  Belgium. 
These  prisoners  might  well  be  used, 
Mr.  Lewis  thinks,  in  the  same  mili- 
tary organization  with  the  thousands  of 


German  military  prisoners  who  may  be 
employed. 

Mr.  Lewis  cites  estimates  that  the 
labor  of  100,000  men  for  twenty  years 
will  be  required  to  rebuild  the  dwelling 
houses  destroyed  in  northern  France 
alone;  that  the  labor  of  a  large  number 
of  men  will  be  required  for  two  years 
in  order  to  begin  the  mining  of  coal  at 
Lens ;  and  that  it  will  take  as  many  men 
and  as  much  time  to  rebuild  the  dwell- 
ings destroyed  in  Poland  as  to  rebuild 
those  in  northern  France.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  this  work,  he  says, 
will  be  prized  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  mental  make-up  of  the  prisoner. 
Of  the  400,000  prisoners  in  this  coun- 
try, he  thinks  that  at  least  50,000,  and 
within  a  year  100,000,  could  be  utilized 
abroad. 

His  plan  has  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  of  war.  A  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Lewis'  earlier  plan, 
projected  before  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, to  use  selected  prisoners  in  both 
military  and  industrial  service,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Survey  for  September  28, 
page  707. 

EASING  THE  PUNISHMENT 
OF  OBJECTORS 

IT  has  long  been  a  printed  regulation 
for  the  discipline  of  prisoners  in 
United  States  disciplinary  barracks 
(military  prisons)  that  recalcitrant  in- 
mates in  solitary  confinement  could  have 
their  hands  handcuffed  to  the  doors  of 
their  cells  throughout  the  working  day, 
or  nine  hours,  for  a  maximum  of 
fourteen  consecutive  days.  Public  ob- 
jection to  this  punishment  was  not  loud- 
ly voiced  until  several  hundred  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  became  in- 
mates of  these  barracks.  As  a  result  of 
the  protests  that  have  been  made  both  by 
these  objectors  and  by  others  who  have 
recently  learned  of  this  punishment,  the 
War  Department  has  abolished  the 
handcuffing.  Solitary  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
days  remains  as  a  permissible  punish- 
ment; moreover,  it  can  be  repeated  for 
the  same  length  of  time  after  an  inter- 
val of  fourteen  days. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  authorized 
the  following  statement  on  December  6 : 

Disciplinary  regulations  in  force  in  mili- 
tary prisons  have  been  modified  by  the 
War  Department  order.  Fastening  of  pris- 
soners  to  the  bars  of  cells  will  no  more  be 
used  as  a  mode  of  punishment.  This  and 
milder  devices  have  been  effective  in  the 
past  in  breaking  the  wilful  or  stubborn  op- 
position of  prisoners  of  the  usual  military 
type,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  work  re- 
quirements of  disciplinary  barracks.  In- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  lie  in  bunks  while 
others  worked,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  choose  between  working  or  standing  in 
discomfort  during  working  hours.  Prac- 
tically, under  usual  conditions,  this  has  been 
more    a    threat    than    an    actuality,    and    as 


such  it  has  been  effective.  But  during  recent 
months,  with  the  influx  of  political  prisoners 
to  disciplinary  barracks,  particularly  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  extremity  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  this  new  type  of  prisoner  has  at 
times  led  to  extremity  of  discipline,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  military  regulations.  These 
clearly  were  not  formulated  with  the  po- 
litical type  of  prisoner  in  mind,  and  their 
effectiveness  as  deterrents  has  been  ques- 
tionable. Men  have  returned  for  repeated 
experiences  of  the  severest  forms  of  dis- 
cipline. The  most  extreme  of  these  is  now 
discarded  and  the  order  is  comprehensive. 
It  applies  not  merely  to  political  prisoners, 
but  to   those   of  every  type. 

The  three  disciplinary  barracks  are 
located  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  Ft. 
Jay,  Governor's  Island,  New  York  har- 
bor, and  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor. 

JEWISH   SUFFERINGS   IN 
POLAND 

POLISH  national  organizations  in 
France  and  Switzerland  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States  indignantly  deny 
the  charge  that  pogroms  have  recently — 
or  at  any  time — taken  place  in  Poland 
and  maintain  that  news  to  that  effect 
[the  Survey  for  November  23]  are  de- 
liberately spread  by  the  German  press 
in  an  anti-Polish  propaganda.  Promi- 
nent American  Jews  do  not  take  that 
view.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  further- 
ance of  the  Jewish  relief  fund  campaign 
in  New  York  last  Sunday,  Louis  Mar- 
shall, chairman  of  the  American  Jewish 

Committee,  said: 

1 
II 

Even  while  Poland  has  been  aspiring  to 
liberty  and  independence  there  has  been 
conducted  against  the  Jews  of  that  country 
the  most  virulent  boycott  the  war  has  ever 
known,  based  solely  on  the  theory  of  re- 
venge, the  consequences  of  which  have 
been  admitted  by  those  who  engineered  the 
boycott  as  tending  to  destroy  the  Jews  finan- 
cially. If  it  continues  it  meang  the  anni- 
hilation and  extermination  of  the  Jews  of 
Poland.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
Rumania. 

A  telegram  received  from  the  Hague 
branch  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee on  December  6,  reads: 

Pogrom  situation  prows  more  dangerous 
daily.  Beg  allied  people  and  governments 
to  enforce  their  warning  which  Poland  dis- 
regards. Otherwise  peaceful  Jews  of  Po- 
land threatened  with  destruction.  Help 
quickly.  Also  immediate  financial  assistance 
for  shelterless,  pillaped  Jewish  masses  ur- 
gently needed. 

A  wireless  message  sent  on  Decem- 
ber 7  by  an  organization  of  45,000  Jew- 
ish women  in  Frankfort  to  President 
Wilson,  appealing  for  intervention  in 
Poland,  specifically  states  that  horrible 
massacres  have  occurred  at  Lemberg  and 
other  towns,  and  that  the  Jews  there 
are  undergoing  medieval  tortures  for 
the  sake  of  their  faith. 

The  National  Polish  Department  and 
the  Polish  National  Defence  Committee 
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in  the  United  States,  in  view  of  these 
repeated  accusations,  have  asked  the 
Jewish  organizations  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  make  up  with  a  Polish  delega- 
tion of  the  same  number  a  commission 
to  investigate  these  reports.  John  F. 
Smulski,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
National  Polish  Department,  in  giving 
out  this  statement,  adds: 

We  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  com- 
mission will  return  with  absolute  and  unani- 
mous denials  of  the  pogrom  stories.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  in  Poland  they 
did  find  disturbances  because  of  economic 
conditions  and  disorders  which  follow  war, 
for  in  Poland  war  still  exists;  but  the  stories 
of  massacres  will  be  absolutely  disproved, 
and  the  animus  of  the  Germans  in  setting 
them  afloat  will  be  understood. 

He  also  expresses  the  hope  that,  ac- 
quainting themselves  at  first  hand  with 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Poland,  the 
American  Jewish  commissioners  will 
find  reasons  for  inducing  their  con- 
stituents to  throw  themselves  into  the 
campaign  for  a  strong,  independent 
Polish  state  as  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  political  and  economic  advancement 
of  Polish  Jews. 

The  Jewish  drive  for  relief  funds,  to 
be  expended  not  only  in  eastern  Europe 
but  also  in  Palestine,  is  receiving  splen- 
did response.  A  feature  in  this  cam- 
paign is  the  large  number  of  unions 
and  industries  that  have  agreed  to  give 
a  day's  pay  and  profit  to  the  cause. 

"COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

CONCEDED" 

'"TpHE  right  of  the  workers  to  or- 

A  ganize  is  to  be  admitted  and  col- 
lective bargaining  conceded."  This  was 
one  of  the  planks  in  an  industrial  plat- 
form adopted  last  week  at  Atlantic  City 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Other  resolutions  adopted,  as 
summarized  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  include  "resolutions  urging  closer 
association  and  cooperation  between 
wage-earners,  managers,  and  capitalists; 
suggesting  the  formation  of  representa- 
tive committees  whereby  each  group  may 
be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  of  the  other  groups,  and  com- 
mending to  managers  of  all  productive 
enterprises  investigation  of  the  methods 
of  industrial  democracy  now  making 
progress  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  with  the  idea  of  adopting 
such  methods  to  their  own  business." 

In  an  address  before  the  members  of 
the  chamber,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
outlined  an  industrial  creed  which  was 
received  with  considerable  enthusiasm 
by  the  members.  This  creed,  sum- 
marized, contained  the  following  points : 

1.  Labor  and  capital  are  partners,  not 
enemies,  and  their  interests  are  common, 
not  opposed. 

2.  The    community    is    an    essential    party 


to   industry  and   should  have   adequate   rep- 
resentation. 

3.  The  purpose  of  industry  is  quite  as 
much  to  advance  social  well-being  as  ma- 
terial well-being,  and  consequently  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
ployes safeguarded,  management  should  be 
adequately  recognized  and  capital  justly  com- 
pensated. 

4.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living,  to  fair  wages,  to 
reasonable  hours  of  work  and  proper  work- 
ing conditions;  to  a  decent  home,  to  the  op- 
portunity to  play,  to  learn,  to  worship  and 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  toil,  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  as  heavily  upon  industry  as 
upon  government  or  society,  to  see  that  these 
conditions  and  opportunitites  prevail. 

5.  Industry,  efficiency  and  initiative,  wher- 
ever found,  should  be  encouraged  and  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  indolence,  indiffer- 
ence and  restriction  of  production  should  be 
discountenanced. 

6.  The  provision  of  adequate  means  of 
uncovering  grievances  and  promptly  adjust- 
ing them  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the   successful   conduct  of  industry. 

7.  The  most  potent  measure  in  bringing 
about  industrial  harmony  and  prosperity  is 
adequate  representation  of  the  parties  in 
interest. 

8.  The  most  effective  structure  of  repre- 
sentation is  that  which  is  built  from  the 
bottom  up,  which  includes  all  employes,  and, 
starting  with  the  election  of  representatives 
in  each  industrial  plant,  the  formation  of 
joint  works'  committees,  of  joint  district 
councils,  and  annual  joint  conferences  of 
all  the  parties  in  interest  in  a  single  indus- 
trial corporation,  can  be  extended  to  include 
all  plants  in  the  same  industry,  all  industries 
in  a  community,  in  a  nation,  and  in  the 
various  nations. 

9.  Only  as  the  parties  in  industry  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  justice 
to  all  and  brotherhood,  will  any  plans  which 
they   may    mutually   work    out    succeed. 

10.  The  greatest  social  service  is  ren- 
dered by  the  man  who  so  cooperates  in  the 
organization  of  industry  as  to  afford  the 
largest  number  of  men  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for   self-development. 

In  addressing  the  chamber,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  asked  what  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  of  industry  should  be  as 
they  face  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

Will  it  be  that  of  the  stand-patters,  who 
take  no  account  of  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world  and  have  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  men,  who  say,  "What  has  been 
and  is  must  continue  to  be — with  our  backs 
to  the  wall  we  will  fight  it  out  along  the 
old  lines  or  go  down  with  the  ship,"  who 
attempt  stubbornly  to  resist  the  inevitable, 
and  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth,  invite 
open  warfare  with  the  other  parties  in 
industry?    .    .    . 

Or  will  it  be  an  attitude  in  which  I  my- 
self profoundly  believe,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  inherent  right  and  justice  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  new  order, 
which    recognizes   that   mighty   changes    are 


inevitable,  many  of  them  desirable,  which 
not  waiting  until  forced  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods, takes  the  lead  in  calling  together  the 
parties  in  interest  for  a  round-table  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  fair 
play  and  brotherhood,  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing out  some  plan  of  cooperation  which  will 
insure  to  all  those  concerned  adequate  rep- 
resentation, an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair 
wage  under  proper  working  and  living 
conditions,  with  such  restrictions  as  to  hours 
as  shall  leave  time  not  alone  for  food  and 
sleep,  but  also  for  recreation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  things  of  life? 

GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  A 
LABOR  PARTY 

THE  movement  for  an  American 
labor  party  gained  impetus  last 
week  through  the  endorsement  by  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  of 
the  Chicago  federation's  plan  for  a 
labor  party  [the  Survey  for  November 
30,  p.  264]  and  through  the  decision  of 
the  central  labor  bodies  of  Greater  New 
York  to  hold  a  conference  looking  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a  national  labor 
party. 

At  the  Illinois  convention  some  of 
the  leading  Socialists  of  the  state  op- 
posed the  movement,  arguing  that  labor 
should  join  with  the  Socialist  party. 
John  Walker,  president  of  the  state  fed- 
eration, pointed  out  the  failure  of  past 
efforts  to  bring  Socialists  and  labor 
leaders  together,  and  the  vote  of  the 
convention  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  having  a  labor  party. 

The  part  which  outside  organizations 
in  sympathy  with  labor  should  play  in 
the  movement  for  a  labor  party  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  city.  There  was  a  strong 
sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the  co- 
operation of  these  outsiders,  the  brain 
workers,  would  be  very  important  in 
the  actual  formation  of  a  labor  party, 
and  their  exclusion  from  the  preliminary 
conference  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
prime  necessity  was  to  ascertain  the  at- 
titude of  labor  itself  before  proceeding 
to  the  essential  next  step  of  calling  in 
outside  sympathizers  to  help  in  organiz- 
ing the  party. 

An  absolute  break  with  the  old 
parties,  including  the  Socialists,  was  in- 
sisted on  as  essential  at  the  New  York 
meeting.  Radicals  urged  that  this  would 
involve  the  giving  up  of  political  offices 
at  present  held  by  members  of  organized 
labor. 

The  New  York  conference  is  to  be 
held  early  in  January.  All  organized 
labor  bodies  of  the  city  are  asked  to  send 
two  delegates  each,  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  delegates  of  the  Central 
Federated  Union  of  New  York  city,  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
Temporary  officers  will  be  elected  and 
a  temporary  platform  adopted,  in  prep- 
aration for  a  national  convention  to 
form  an  American  labor  party. 
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American    Problems    of    Reconstruction 

Edited    by    Elisha    M.    Friedman.      E.    P. 

Dutton   &   Co.     471   pp.     Price   $4.00;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $4.15. 

The  editor  of  this  book  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  topics  and  writers.  He 
has  not  yielded  to  the  temptation,  particu- 
larly strong  in  such  times  as  these,  to  be- 
come an  economic  adventist  by  imagining 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  He  has 
generally  kept  close  to  reality,  and  each  es- 
say in  the  work  deals  with  some  concrete 
problem   as   it   exists  today. 

The  reader  will  understand  how  difficult 
it  is,  in  brief  space,  to  characterize  this 
book  when  he  is  informed  that  it  contains 
twenty-eight  separate  essays  by  as  many 
different  authors,  representing  almost  as 
many  different  points  of  view.  The  read- 
er's time  is  economized  by  a  detailed  ana- 
lytical table  of  contents,  in  addition  to  a 
briefer  table,  and  an  excellent  index.  Space 
will  not  permit  a  separate  discussion  of 
each  essay.  They  are  grouped  under  four 
general  heads,  I.  The  Perspective  of  the 
Problem;  II.  Efficiency  in  Production;  III. 
Adjustments  in  Trade  and  Finance,  and, 
IV.  Programs,  Monetary  and  Fiscal.  They 
are  written  in  the  main  by  publicists  and 
practical  administrators  rather  than  by 
scientific  students,  and,  while  subject  to 
the  weaknesses  of  essays  from  such  sources, 
they  nevertheless  gain  something  from  the 
directness  with  which  each  topic  is  ap- 
proached. There  are  also  chapters  by  such 
well-known  economists  as  Irving  Fisher,  E. 
R.  A.  Seligman,  E.  W.  Kemmerer  and  Fred- 
eric A.  Cleveland,  each  writing  on  the 
topic  of   his  special   interest. 

The  work  is  to  be  commended,  first  of 
all,  because  the  authors  are  well  selected, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  consistent  whole  as  for  the  purpose  of 
having  many  points  of  view  presented,  each 
by  one  who  is  competent  to  present  it.  It 
is  to  be  criticized,  if  at  all,  because  of  a 
lack  of  an  underlying  philosophy  of  social 
improvement  While  it  is  nowhere  specif- 
ically outlined,  there  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral leaning  toward  authoritarianism  rather 
than  toward  liberalism.  No  program  of  con- 
structive liberalism  for  the  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  is  presented,  and  there  is  a 
general  failure,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
several  authors,  to  realize  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  democracy  and  autocracy 
is  different  from  the  distinction  between 
liberalism  and  authoritarianism.  By  several 
authors  that  is  frequently  called  democratic 
which  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  illiberalism 
or    authoritarianism. 

As  to  labor  programs,  which  is  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  acute  of  all  our  problems 
of  reconstruction,  it  is  futile  to  discuss  it 
until  one  understands  the  underlying  causes 
which  have  created  it.  Every  bad  economic 
situation,  without  any  exception  whatsoever, 
grows  out  of  a  bad  balance  among  a  group 
of  economic  factors  which  have  to  work 
together.      A    badly   balanced    ration    means 


bad  nourishment,  a  badly  balanced  soil 
means  poor  crops,  a  badly  balanced  farm, 
i.  e.,  a  farm  on  which  the  different  kinds  of 
equipment  do  not  balance  one  another, 
there  being  too  much  of  one  or  too  little  of 
another,  is  an  unproductive  or  an  unprofit- 
able farm.  A  thousand  other  illustrations 
could  be  given. 

This  principle  applies  to  the  population 
of  a  nation  as  well  as  to  other  combinations 
of  factors.  So  long  as  one  kind  of  labor 
has  to  work  in  combination  with  other  kinds, 
and  with  land  and  tools  as  well,  there  will 
always  be  a  possibility  of  a  bad  balance, 
and  a  bad  balance  will  always  produce 
bad  results.  The  sign  and  symptom  of  an 
over-supply  of  one  factor  is  that  it  sells  at 
too  low  a  price  relatively  to  the  others  in 
the  same  combination,  and  of  an  under- 
supply  of  another  factor  is  that  it  sells  at 
too  high  a  price,  and  can  therefore  pur- 
chase too  large  a  share  of  the  product  of 
the  whole  combination.  On  the  market 
where  bargains  are  made,  it  always  happens 
that  the  class  which  is  too  numerous  to 
balance  up  with  the  others  is  economically 
weak,  that  is,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
bargaining  process,  while  the  class  which 
is  too  few  to  balance  up  properly  with  the 
others  is  economically  strong,  that  is,  it  has 
the  advantage  in  the  bargaining  process. 
But  conversely,  the  class,  which,  because  of 
its  numbers,  is  economically  weak  is  made, 
by  those  same  numbers,  strong  in  many 
other  ways.  Its  voting  strength  and  its 
fighting  strength  are  great.  Its  numbers 
likewise  give  it  great  strength  in  exerting 
social  pressure  in  various  other  ways.  It 
is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
who  are  weak  in  the  ordinary  bargaining 
process  should  not  prize  very  highly  the 
privilege  of  free  bargaining  in  the  free  at- 
mosphere of  the  open  market,  and  should 
turn  to  other  fields  where  numbers  give 
them    strength. 

It  would  look  to  a  libera  list  as  though 
the  proper  and  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  a  restoration  of  a  proper 
balance  among  the  different  elements  in  the 
population,  so  that  each  class  would  be  able 
to  take  good  care  of  itself  without  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  its  voting  or  its  fighting 
strength.  That  presents  the  first  and  most  ra- 
tional of  all  labor  programs,  namely,  that 
of  constructive  liberalism.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  trade  union  program  of  collective 
bargaining,  under  which  those  laborers  who, 
because  of  their  numbers,  are  unable  to  bar- 
gain advantageously  as  individuals,  gain 
bargaining  strength  by  bargaining  in  groups. 
The  indispensable  man  can  generally  get 
what  he  wants  and  needs  no  help  in  the 
bargaining  process.  But  where  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  labor,  no  individual  laborer 
is  indispensable.  Therefore  he  can  not  dic- 
tate terms,  but  must  accept  what  is  offered. 
His  group,  however,  is  indispensable,  and  if 
all  its  members  can  act  as  a  unit,  the  in- 
dispensableness  of  the  unit  gives  them  great 
bargaining  power. 


Somewhat  more  extreme  and  less  rational 
is  the  socialistic  or  voting  program  under 
which  the  whole  bargaining  program  is  re- 
pudiated and  laborers  are  to  rely  wholly 
upon  their  voting  strength  to  control  the 
state  and  use  it  to  assure  their  own  pros- 
perity. The  extreme  of  radicalism  and  ir- 
rationality is  found  in  the  Bolshevist  pro- 
gram of  repudiating  both  bargaining  and 
voting  and  resorting  to  fighting  or  the  use 
of  the  physical  force  which  their  numbers 
give  them  to  secure  for  themselves  the  fruits 
of  the  industry,  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the 
whole  industrial  society. 

Which  of  these  programs  is  adopted  in 
any  situation  depends  upon  how  great  the 
disproportion  is  among  the  various  industrial 
groups.  When  there  is  no  disproportion  at 
all,  each  group  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
as  well  as  any  other  group  by  the  process 
of  making  voluntary  agreements  in  a  free 
and  open  market.  Where  there  is  a  mild  dis- 
proportion, and  where  in  consequence  the 
laborers  are  at  only  a  slight  disadvantage 
in  the  bargaining  process,  this  disadvantage 
can  usually  be  overcome  by  the  simple 
method  of  collective  bargaining.  Where  the 
disproportion  and  the  disadvantage  are 
greater,  collective  bargaining  does  not  seem 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  disadvantage.  In 
such  a  case,  laborers  are  easily  persuaded  to 
use  their  voting  strength  to  control  the  state 
and  use  it  as  an  engine  of  authority  and 
compulsion  to  give  them  what  they  could  not 
get  by  the  processes  of  voluntary  agreement 
among  free  citizens.  In  more  extreme  cases, 
where  even  the  slow  processes  of  state  action 
promise  to  furnish  relief  at  a  point  too  far 
distant  in  the  future  to  satisfy  the  laborers, 
they  are  easily  persuaded  to  go  the  last 
extreme  and  take  by  force  of  numbers  what- 
ever is  in  sight. 

The  ninth  essay  in  the  volume  before  us, 
on  Capital,  Labor  and  the  State,  considers 
only  the  second  and  third  of  these  pro- 
grams, with  an  apparent  preference  for  the 
third.  The  second  is  the  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  third  is 
that  of  the  sub-cuinmittee  which  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  this  country  as  the 
spokesmen  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  The 
attitude  of  the  American  labor  unions  is 
definitely  regarded  (pages  167-8)  as  con- 
servative, as  less  advanced  than  that  of  the 
British  Labour  Party.  By  the  same  token,  the 
program  of  the  British  Labour  Party  is  more 
conservative  and  less  "advanced"  than  that 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  these  differences  grow  out  of  the 
difference  in  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 
The  American  laborers  have  less  to  correct 
than  the  British,  and  the  British  less  than 
the  Russian.  More  drastic  methods  of  correc- 
tion are  the  natural  though  not  necessarily 
the  rational  policies  where  there  are  greater 
disadvantages  to  be  overcome. 

Obviously,  the  rational  and  ultimate  solu- 
tion is  to  restore  the  occupational  balance  of 
the  population,  so  that  every  laborer  can 
bargain  as  advantageously  as  anybody  else. 
Then  collective  bargaining,  instead  of  a 
means  of  defense,  becomes  a  means  of  ex- 
tortion, as  it  has  almost  become  in  some 
trades  during  the  war  just  ended,  and  will 
not  long  be  tolerated.  Then  controlling  the 
state  and  using  its  power  of  compulsion  in 
the  interest  of  a  class  becomes,  instead  of  a 
means  of  correcting  the  disadvantage  under 
which  laborers  bargain  on  the  market,  a 
means    by    which    the    strong    add    to    their 
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strength.  In  short,  it  becomes  like  protec- 
tionism a  means  of  plunder.  Using  the 
physical  strength  which  numbers  give  to 
take  directly  what  is  wanted  becomes,  instead 
of  a  means  of  making  up  for  economic  weak- 
ness, the  most  vulgar  kind  of  piracy,  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Prussian 
lust  for  conquest. 

A  work  which  pretends  to  discuss  the 
principal  problems  in  reconstruction  and 
gives  no  place  to  such  a  rational  and  con- 
structive labor  program  as  this  can  not,  to 
say  the  least,  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
treatise,  which,  of  course,  the  work  before  us 
does  not  pretend  to  be.  Something  might,  at 
least,  have  been  said  on  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration, which  is  the  obvious  way  to  be- 
gin with  any  kind  of  a  constructive  labor 
program. 

The  tendency  to  make  use  of  the  authority 
and  compulsory  power  of  the  state  to  help 
one  to  get  what  one  has  failed  to  get  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  voluntary  agreement 
among  free  citizens  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  laboring  men.  Protectionists  have  used  it, 
farmers  tried  to  use  it  in  the  seventies, 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  when  there  was 
a  disproportionate  number  of  farmers.  Re- 
cently, since  they  have  been  prospering  by  the 
ordinary  processes  not  they,  but  the  consum- 
ers, have  been  calling  upon  the  state  for  help. 
Employers  used  it  in  England  after  the 
black  death  when  they  rather  than  the  la- 
borers were  at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining. 

Ridiculously  enough  this  tendency  is  called 
democratic.  The  sovereign  citizen  is  here, 
says  Secretary  Lane  in  the  introduction  to 
the  work  before  us.  As  an  item  of  news  this 
is  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times.  The 
sovereign  citizen  has  been  here  for  a  long 
time.  What  he  is  now  trying  to  do  is  to  use 
the  compulsory  power  of  the  state  to  get 
something  for  himself  which  he  could  not  get 
by  voluntary  agreement  with  other  sovereign 
citizens.  A  state  under  which  the  majority 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  authority  over  the 
individual,  is  neither  more  nor  less  demo- 
cratic than  one  which  refrains  from  doing 
so;  it  is  simply  less  libeia)  It  is  unwilling 
to  trust  the  people  with  liberty;  it  prefers 
to  trust  the  majority  with  authority.  The 
government  of  a  body  of  students  is  au- 
tocratic when  it  is  ruled  by  a  dean,  it  it 
democratic  when  it  is  ruled  by  the  students 
themselves,  by  the  method  of  voting.  If  the 
dean  prescribes  courses  of  study  and  many 
rules  for  the  control  of  the  individual,  his 
rule  is  illiberal.  If  he  allows  each  student 
to  elect  his  own  course  of  study,  and  comport 
himself  largely  according  to  his  own  incli- 
nation and  interest,  his  rule  is  liberal.  If 
the  student  body  prescribes  many  regulations, 
its  rule  is  democratic  but  illiberal.  If  it  pre- 
scribes few  such  regulations,  its  rule  is  not 
less  democratic,  it  is  simply  more  liberal. 
Aside  from  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to 
make  government  more  democratic.  Many 
things  have  been  done,  and  more  are  pro- 
posed, to  make  it  less  liberal. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  book  before 
us  is  to  support  an  illiberal  or  authoritarian 
policy,  sometimes,  as  foreshadowed  in  Sec- 
retary Lane's  preliminary  essay,  assuming 
that  it  is  supporting  a  democratic  policy. 
This  indicates  a  much  greater  Prussianiza- 
tion  of  the  American  mind  than  most  of  us 
had  thought  possible.  The  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  Prussianism  is  not  autocracy,  but 
illiberalism. 


Aside  from  these  failures  to  formulate  a 
general  underlying  philosophy  for  a  pro- 
gram of  construction,  the  work  is  excellent. 
The  essays  are  written  by  experts  who  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  special  topics  which 
they  treat,  even  if  they  do  not  always  see 
their  relation  to  the  whole  problem. 

T.  N.  Carver. 

Preparing  for  Womanhood 

By   Dr.   Edith   B.   Lowry.     Forbes   &   Co., 

Chicago.     175   pp.    Price  $1;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.08. 
How  to  Enlighten  Our  Children 

By    Mary    Scharlieb.     Fleming    H.   Revell 

Co.     192    pp.     Price   $1;    by   mail    of   the 

Survey  $1.08. 

In  this  time  of  individual  and  various 
opinions  on  the  problems  of  social  hygiene, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  sex  education,  any 
criticism  of  books  on  this  subject  should  be 
carefully  indicated  as  personal  expression 
of  opinion.     Hence  the  review  that  follows 


THE  GOAL  AND  THE 
WAY 

By  John  Oxenham1 

THE  future  lies 
With  those  whose  eyes 
Are  wide  to  the  necessities, 
And   wider   still 
With  fervent  will, 
To  all  the  possibilities. 

Times  big  with  fate 

Our  wills  await 

If  we  be  ripe  to  occupy; 

If  we  be  bold 

To  seize  and  hold 

This  new-born  soul  of  liberty. 

And  every  man 

Not  only  can, 

But  must  the  great  occasion  seize. 

Never  again 

Will  he  attain 

Such  wondrous  opportunities. 

Be  strong!     Be  true  I 
Claim  your  soul's  due ! 
Let  no  man  rob  you  of  the  prize  I 
The  goal  is  near 
The  way  is  clear, 

Who    falters   now  shames   God  and 
dies. 


'From  THE  VISION  SPLENDID. 

George  H.  Doran  Co. 


is  written,  if  the  editor  please,  in  the  first 
person  singular. 

Concerning  both  books  I  think  it  should 
be  recalled  that  they  are  not  the  only  pub- 
lications on  this  subject  by  these  authors. 
This  fact  serves  to  explain  what  would 
otherwise  be,  I  consider,  grave  omissions. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Lowry's  book  is  silent  at 
what  is  perhaps  the  vital  point  in  the  prob- 
lem of  sex  education,  namely,  paternity.  Dr. 
Scharlieb  omits  from  her  volume  all  refer- 
ence to  ideals,  social  and  moral,  which  cer- 
tainly find  place  in  a  total  process  of  "en- 
lightening" the  younger  generation.  For 
the  authors'  views  on  these  points,  doubtless 
their  other  volumes  must  be  consulted. 

Dr.  Lowry  addresses  the  "average  girl" 
and  expresses  her  message,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
in  an  interesting  and  practical  fashion.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Lowry's  opinion  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  "average   girl"   seems   to   some   of 


us  a  bit  limited.  Perhaps  after  all  this  same 
"average  girl"  is  still  romantic  enough  to 
keep  in  the  recesses  of  her  soul  a  Hope  Chest 
in  which  she  stores  up  health,  recreation, 
personal  appearance,  skill  in  home-making, 
right  selection  of  friends  and  helpfulness,  as 
our  great  grandmothers  stored  up  fine  linen 
and  lavender.  The  fact  that  the  original 
fairy  of  the  Hope  Chest  legend  died  hope- 
less, sorrowful  and  alone,  after  many  years 
of  work  and  waiting,  is  perhaps  a  blighting 
item  which  should  not  be  emphasized  in  the 
parable. 

One  is  tempted  to  question,  too,  how  an 
overworked  and  underpaid  girl  is  going  to 
secure  all  this  recreation  so  wisely  set  forth 
for  her,  but  again,  perhaps,  the  overworked 
and  underpaid  girl  is  not  included  in  Dr. 
Lowry's  ideal  of  the  average. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  one  turns 
to  Dr.  Scharlieb's  book.  This  book,  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  parents,  could  not  con- 
ceivably do  any  damage  should  the  children 
find  it  upon  the  mother's  table.  It  attempts 
a  specific  task  and  does  it  successfully.  That 
task  is  to  present  quite  simply  information 
on  the  physical  facts  of  life  and  reproduc- 
tion which  the  parents  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration, and  too  many  in  this  generation, 
find  difficulty  in  conveying  to  their  children. 
The  whole  volume  is  unsentimental,  spe- 
cific, concrete,  and  sensible.  It  furnishes 
the  basis  of  intelligence  on  which  to  erect 
the  superstructure  of  ideals. 

Gertrude  Seymour. 

Social  Antagonisms 

By  Arland  D.  Weeks.     A.  C.  McClurg  & 

Co.     142  pp.    Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $.68. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  National 
Social  Science  series,  edited  by  Frank  L. 
McVey,  which  seeks  "to  furnish  for  busy 
men  and  women  a  brief  but  essentially  sane 
and  sound  discussion  of  present-day  ques- 
tions." The  author  is  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

What  to  call  the  book  was  decided — so  the 
editor  tells  us — only  after  "a  good   deal   of 


discus 


'Individual    and    infra-individ- 


ual antagonisms"  might  give  a  clearer  idea, 
however,  than  "social."  Professor  Weeks  is 
interested,  as  a  psychologist,  in  the  conflicts 
of  interest  and  taste  which  are  constantly 
going  on  among  human  beings  in  their  re- 
lations to  one  another,  and  within  each 
individual,  in  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe  and  to  himself.  He  explains  his 
purpose  in  the  preface:  "The  strain  of  ad- 
justment, from  the  presence  of  antagonisms 
between  individual  and  society,  is  an  ever- 
known  fact.  Moreover,  there  are  within  the 
individual  himself  discords  sufficiently  mys- 
tifying. It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  help 
people,  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  to  under- 
stand themselves  a  little  better  in  certain 
situations  of  every-day  experience." 

From  this  point  of  view  Professor 
Weeks  has  put  down  his  reflections  on  the 
tensions  and  adjustments  connected  with 
buying  and  selling,  choosing  an  occupation 
and  earning  a  living  and  spending  what  is 
earned;  on  the  conflict  between  feeling  and 
thought,  between  truth  and  fancy,  in  the 
same  person — a  confusion  of  mind  which  is 
increased  by  the  practice  of  telling  children 
myths  as  if  they  were  facts;  and  on  many 
other  things, — all  within  the  compass  of  139 
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small  pages.  The  book  reads  more  like  a 
collection  of  favorite  observations  than  an 
ordered  development  of  any  one  subject, 
and  the  casual  reader  finds  himself  fre- 
quently looking  back  to  the  preface  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  as  to  what  was  announced 
as  the  unifying  idea.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  has  been  interested  in 
entertaining  and  formulating  these  thoughts, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will 
also  be  interesting  to  others.  This,  for  ex- 
ample: 

"It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  hostile,  stoi- 
cal, and  altogether  unfinished  might  be  our 
social  dealings  if  buying  and  selling  had  not 
smoothed  off  corners.  People  have  been  dis- 
ciplined into  fairly  agreeable  habits  through 
the  relationships  of  commerce."  Or  these: 
"Thought  collides  with  emotions  and  feelings 
bump  into  other  feelings.  ...  If  emotions 
were  better  directed  during  childhood,  the 
individual  at  maturity  would  less  often  find 
feeling  and  thought  at  variance. 

"Curiosity  was  at  first  directed  mainly 
to  the  heavens  and  to  philosophy  and  the- 
ology; always  the  learned  man  was  dealing 
with  remote  things.  Later  came  the  studying 
of  natural  forces  and  organisms,  and  still 
later  comes  the  finding  out  about  one's  neigh- 
bors.    Hail   social   science." 

Lilian  Brandt. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Crusade 

By  Lyman  Abbott.  Macmillan  Co.  110 
pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.66. 

Dr.  Abbott  continues  in  this  series  of  let- 
ters to  sufferers  by  the  war  his  long  sus- 
tained and  widely  appreciated  function  of 
friendly  counselor  and  pastoral  adviser  to 
kis  readers.  His  has  been  a  pastorate  of 
the  pen  and  the  printed  page  far  wider  than 
any  parish  or  pulpit  could  have  been.  Scrip- 
ture exposition  and  application,  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation,  spiritual  and  so- 
cial appeal  and  the  interpretation  of  current 
history  in  the  light  of  the  eternities,  past  and 
future,  characterize  this   little   volume. 

One  of  its  interesting  features  is  his  rapid 
survey  of  the  events  of  world-wide  signifi- 
cance that  have  occurred  during  the  long 
span  of  his  life  from  183S  to  the  present  day. 
His  eighty  years  or  more  are  long  enough 
to  bridge  temporary  depressions  by  the  hope 
of  the  centuries.  His  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture as  inspired  by  the  hope  he  has  gathered 
from  the  past  is  well  expressed  in  these 
words:  "He  who  looks  back  only  four  years 
may  find  in  those  four  years  food  for  his 
doubts  and  discouragements.  But  he  who 
looks  back  a  hundred  years  must  have  a 
great  genius  for  pessimism  if  he  can  doubt 
in  what  direction  the  unseen  forces  are  car- 
rying the  human  race." 

G.  T. 

The  Woman  Citizen,  a  Problem  in  Educa- 
tion 

By  Horace  A.  Hollister.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  308  pp.  Price  $1.70;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.85. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  what  many 
believe  to  be  the  growing  reflective  quality 
of  our  national  life  that  the  baffling  problems 
of  reconstruction  after  the  world  war  are 
even  now  engrossing  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women.  Professor  Hollister's 
book  represents  a  liberal  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion of  the  part  women  must  play  in  up- 


NEGRO  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS 

A  Brief  Bibliography 
By  William  Anthony  Aery 

PUBLICATION   SECRETARY,   HAMPTON   INSTITUTE 

> 
Ideas  on  Education  :     Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia.    8  cents. 

Excerpts  from  writings  and  addresses  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  that  outline 
clearly  "the  Hampton  idea  of  education." 

Negro  Year  Book  :    Edited  by  Monroe  N.  Work.  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala,  35  cents. 
Excellent  compendium  of  up-to-date  statistics  on  Negro  progress. 

The  Human  Way:     Edited  by  James  E.  McCulloch.     Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress, McLachlen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.    Revised  Edition,  75  cents. 
Shows  what  some  of  the  best  Southerners  are  thinking  and  doing. 

The  Negro's  Progress:    Edited  by  J.  P.  Lichtenberger.    American  Academy  of 
Political   and    Social    Science.     Philadelphia.    $1.00. 
Valuable  handbook  of  information  prepared   by  men  and  women  possessing 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  race  problem. 

Present  Forces  in  Negro  Progress  and  Negro  Life  in  the  South  :    By  W.  D. 
Weatherford.    Association  Press,  New  York.    50  cents  each. 
Interesting  interpretations  of  the  race  problem  by  a  Southern  white  leader. 

Samuel   Chapman   Armstrong:    A   Biographical    Study.    By   Edith   Armstrong 
Talbot    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 
A  vivid  description  of  General  Armstrong's  life  and  character  and  outline  of 
Hampton's  work. 

Booker  T.   Washington — Builder  of  a   Civilization.    By  Emmett  J.   Scott  and 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2.00. 
Gives  the  story  of  the  fruition  of  Booker  Washington's  life. 

Education  for  Life:    The  Story  of  Hampton  Institute.    By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2.50. 
A  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  school's  fiftieth  anniversary.    Contains 
interesting  and  valuable  appendices.    Illustrated. 

Following  the  Color  Line:    By  Ray  Stannard  Baker.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$2.00. 
A  most  readable  account  of  some  present-day  conditions  in  the  South. 

Up  from  Slavery,  The  Man  Farthest  Down,  and  My  Larger  Education.    By 
Booker  T.  Washington.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50  each. 

Souls  of  Black  Folk  and  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece:    By  W.  E.  B.  Dubois. 
McClurg,  Chicago.    $120  and  $1.35. 

Life  and  Work  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  :    By  Lida  Keck  Wiggins.    J.  L.  Nich- 
ols &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.    $1.75. 

Autobiography  of  an  ex-Colored  Man  :  By  James  Weldon  Johnson.     Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  Boston.    $120. 

Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems  :    By  James  Weldon  Johnson.    Cornhill  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

"Exhibits  almost  every  style  of  writing  in  which  the  Negro  has  essayed  to 
express  himself."    Introduction  by  Brander  Matthews. 

History  of  the  American  Negro:    By  Benjamin  G.  Brawley.    Macmillan,  New 
York.    $125. 
Short,  readable  text-book. 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art:     By  Benjamin  G.  Brawley.    Duffield,  New 
York.    $1.35. 

"Well  written,  brief,  and  keeps  to  the  theme." 

Negro  Education  :    A  Study  of  the  Private  and  Higher  Schools  for  Colored  Peo- 
ple in  the  United  States :     By  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.    $225. 
Two-volume  report  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.    States  clearly  the  educational  problems  tf  the 
12,000,000  colored  people  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  Economic  Value  of  Negro  Education  :     Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.    Pamphlet.    Free. 

The  Southern  Workman  Monthly  :     Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.    Annual 
subscription,  $1.00. 

Furnishes  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  Negro  and  his  problems. 
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building  a  new  world.     The  keynote  of  the 
work  is  sounded  in  the  words: 

"Not  least  among  these  problems  [of  re- 
construction] will  be  that  of  woman's  place 
in  the  industries  and  her  social  and  political 
status.  .  •  •  Undoubtedly  women  are  fac- 
ing the  most  critical  situation  in  the  entire 
course  of  social  evolution.  To  them  the 
summons  is  to  meet  this  crisis,  to  study  well 
the  elements  involved  in  this  swiftly  chang- 
ing situation;  to  do  all  this  in  the  light  of 
their  instincts,  their  powers,  their  resources 
through   education." 

Believing  as  he  does  that  the  greatest 
outcome  of  the  war  will  be  a  "new  discovery 
...  of  democracy,"  the  author  proves  true 
to  that  conviction  by  according  to  women 
the  widest  opportunity,  not  alone  for  the 
development  of  their  powers,  but  for  the 
fullest  participation  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  community.  In  one 
of  the  ablest  chapters  of  the  book,  Woman 
as  an  Industrial  Worker,  he  squarely  faces 
the  question  as  to  how  the  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy,  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  can  be  realized  in  a  world  in- 
dustrially organized  as  at  present.  And  he 
concludes  that  such  realization  can  never 
come  about  "as  long  as  the  individual  who 
labors  is  subject  to  the  same  economic  rule 
of  supply  and  demand  as  any  commodity  on 
the  market." 

The  remedies  lie,  in  his  opinion,  in  "a 
more  equitable  division  of  profits  produced 
by  labor,"  and  "the  preparation  of  woman, 
through  education,  for  the  doing  of  a  larger 
number  of  modified  tasks  coming  within  her 
capabilities."  To  make  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  securing  to  women  wholesome 
recreation  and  better  educational  facilities, 
the  author  is  in  favor  of  "deducting  from 
the  profits  of  industries  a  larger  percentage" 
for  these  ends,  on  the  ground  that  "promoters 
of  business  and  industries  have  withheld  tco 
much  of  their  net  earnings  from  the  educa- 
tional budget  of  the  state  and  the  nation." 
This  suggests  a  somewhat  similar  provision 
in  the  liberal  program  of  the  British  Labour 
Party. 

But,  while  welcoming  women  to  the  fullest 
sharing  of  the  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  common  life,  Professor  Hollister 
clearly  regards  the  work  of  the  mother  in 
the  home  as  one  of  the  greatest  social  con- 
tributions of  women.  How  to  give  woman 
"all  the  power  and  influence  she  may  need 
in.  her  efforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  home,"  is  to  him  a  crucial  question. 
His  own  answer  to  that  question  would  seem 
to  be:  educate  the  woman  "for  the  obliga- 
tions and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  real 
democracy;"  train  her  for  an  honorable 
career;  but  help  her  to  see  that  her  real  in- 
terest does  not  "consist  in  the  number  of 
lines  that  draw  from  the  home  to  the  outside 
world,  but  in  the  multitude  of  avenues  by 
which  she  may  bring  the  best  from  the 
world  without  to  illuminate  the  home." 

Altogether  this  broad-minded  study  is  a 
sincere  contribution  to  the  vexed  problem  of 
woman's  larger  social  life  and  the  education 
which   shall   fit  her   therefor. 

wlllystine  goodsell. 

Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs 

By  George  and  Alice  Hayden.     George  H. 
Doran  Co.     80   pp.     Price  $1.00;   by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.06. 
A  useful  handbook  on   the  avoidance  and 


cure  of  constipation.  The  authors  lay  spe- 
cial emphasis  On  the  need  for  a  larger  amount 
of  cellulose  in  the  diet  than  is  present  in 
that  of  the  average  person  and  suggest  how 
habits  conducive  to  a  normal  functioning 
may  be  acquired. 

R.  E. 


This  for  a  few  minutes      — followed  by  this 

Diet  and  Health  with  Key  to  Calories 
By  Lulu  Hunt  Peters.     Reilly  and  Britton 
Co.      105   pp.     Price   $1 ;    by   mail   of   the 
Survey  $1.08. 

Wit  and  cleverness  are  two  valuable  as- 
sets in  the  popularization  of  instruction,  and 
Dr.  Peters  uses  both  to  good  advantage  in 
this  book.  Much  of  the  text  is  entertaining, 
and  throughout  the  book  are  clever  head- 
ings and  side  explanations,  and  irresistibly 
expressive  illustrations  which  make  you  wish 
to  undertake  immediately  whatever  is  being 
especially  advocated. 

The  title  of  the  book  does  not  seem  to 
give  a  true  impression  of  the  limitations  of 
its  discussion,  and  it  is  strange  that  this  is 
so,  for  but  few  subjects  arouse  as  much 
immediate  popular  interest  as  discussion  of 
how  to  lose  excessive  weight  or  excessive 
thinness.  The  book  deals  almost  entirely 
with  this  phase  of  "diet  and  health." 

If  you  wish  to  bring  your  weight  more 
closely  to  the  advocated  average,  the  many 
suggestions  in  this  book  should  prove  help- 
ful to  you.  Even  if  you  are  not  in  immediate 
need  of  its  advice,  it  warrants  your  attention 
because  of  its  entertaining  features. 

Emma  A.  Winslow. 


Recommended  forms   of  exercise:  Sweeping 
the    doorstep    and    aesthetic    dancing 

Readings  in  Industrial  Society 

By  Leon  Carroll  Marshall.     University  of 

Chicago  Press.     1082  pp.     Price  $3.50;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $3.80. 

Readings  in  Industrial  Society  is  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  entire  field  of  industrial 
economics  by  means  of  illustrative  selections 
from  the  writings  of  experts.  It  is  an  am- 
bitious project  and  the  result  is  a  reference 
book  of  considerable  value.  The  fifteen 
chapters  are  divided  into  two  parts.  Part 
one  is  introductory  and  historical.  Part  two, 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  is 
entitled  Some  Outstanding  Features  of  Mod- 
ern Industrial  Society. 

Part  one  sets  forth  the  essential  problems 
in  economic  discussion,  reviews  medieval  in- 
dustrialism and  discusses  the  rise  of  capi- 
talism. Part  two  is  a  discussion  of  modern 
problems,  including  money  and  credit,  the 
wage  system,  distribution  of  wealth,  control 
of  industrial  activities,  competition,  private 
property  and  social  control. 

On  all  of  these  and  other  subjects  there  is 
presented  a  remarkable  array  of  facts,  opin- 
ion and  argument,  mostly  from  English  and 
American  authorities.     For  the  most  part  the 


selections  are  from  the  writings  of  men  and 
women  who  are  preeminent  in  their  fields, 
and  include  some  of  the  latest  discussions  of 
the  several  topics.  In  some  cases  this  is  not 
true,   however. 

In  attempting  to  cover  so  vast  a  field  in 
one  volume  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is 
necessarily  brief,  and  in  some  cases  unfortu- 
nately so.  The  book  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  who  do  not  have  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  deep  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
industrial  organization.  One  need  not,  how- 
ever, go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  the  pub- 
lisher's note  which  states  that  the  book  "fur- 
nishes a  foundation  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  intelligent  handling  of  indus- 
trial questions." 

J.  A.  F. 

Healthful  Schools. 

By  May  Ayres,  Jesse  F.  Williams  and 
Thomas  D.  Wood.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
292  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.65. 

The  theme  of  this  book  is  healthful 
schools,  but  the  authors  are  interested  in 
healthy  children.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
since  one  of  them,  introduced  to  an  audience 
of  school  superintendents  as  a  speaker  on 
health,  was  compelled  to  gaze  at  the  depart- 
ing backs  of  half  his  listeners  while  he 
waited  for  order  to  restore  itself.  Professor 
Wood  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  occasion. 
"I  am  not  unaccustomed,"  he  said,  "to  see 
people  get  up  and  leave  when  I  am  an- 
nounced. Long  ago  I  ceased  to  regard  this 
as  a  personal  slight.  It  is  a  confession  of 
incompetence  from  my  hearers.  Only  those 
are  uninterested  in  health  who  do  not  know 
what  health  is  and  how  it  is  obtained.  Some 
day  American  education  will  be  ashamed  of 
itself  for  not  caring  whether  the  vessels 
into  which  it  pours  its  assorted  offerings  are 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  process." 

If  I  have  not  quoted  Professor  Wood  cor- 
rectly I  have  merely  used  other  words  for 
his  meaning.  The  present  volume,  which 
is  one  of  the  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Edu- 
cation edited  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  at- 
tempts to  treat  as  a  whole  two  aspects  of 
school  hygiene:  the  provision  of  healthful 
physical  environment  for  school  children, 
and  the  conduct  of  healthful  school  activi- 
ties. It  discusses  the  schoolhouse  site,  the 
building,  the  rooms  and  their  equipment, 
lighting,  heat  and  ventilation,  water  supply, 
protection  from  fire,  keeping  the  schoolhouse 
and  toilets  clean.  Under  the  second  aspect  it 
deals  with  medical  inspection,  physical  train- 
ing and  recreation,  school  feeding  and  the 
treatment  of  exceptional  children  by  such 
methods  as  open-air  schools  and  fresh-air 
classes.  The  book  aims  to  be  eminently  prac- 
tical and  contains  over  a  score  of  illustra- 
tions to  enforce  its  points.  The  undoubted 
authority  of  the  authors  makes  it  a  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  guide. 

W.  D.  L. 

German  Liberty  Authors 

By    Warren    Washburn    Florer.     Richard 

G.     Badger.     109     pp.     Price     $1.00;     by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.07. 

This  book  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  title,  a  review  of  German  liber- 
tarian or  revolutionary  literature;  it  does 
not  contain  studies  even  of  the  writings  or 
writers  that  have  most  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  in  Germany.     The  first 
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essay,  on  The  Spirit  of  1776  and  Schiller's 
Conception  of  Liberty,  fulfils  its  object  "to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  our  chil- 
dren acquainted,  not  only  with  the  dry  facts 
of  history,  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  the 
real  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  especially 
for  the  liberty  of  thought,"  but  does  no  real 
justice  to  the  theme  chosen.  If,  as  the  au- 
thor asserts,  "we  have  but  little  material 
which  bespeaks  Schiller's  interest  in  these 
far-reaching  movements" — the  conflicts  in 
England,  the  critical  period  of  the  United 
States,  the  conditions  in  Poland  and  the 
French  revolution — then  he  should  have 
chosen  another  author  for  his  thesis. 

But  the  events  of  these  days,  and  the  last- 
ing popularity  of  Schiller  among  the  great 
masses  of  the  German  people,  would  amply 


reward  a  more  exhaustive  search  for  the 
reflection  of  that  great  period  in  his  writings 
than    Professor    Florer    has    attempted. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  sympa- 
thetic papers  on  Gustav  Frenssen  and  Her- 
man Sudermann,  with  a  not  very  enlight- 
ening study  of  The  Attitude  of  the  Modern 
German  Novelists  Toward  Religion.  That 
Frenssen  and  Sudermann  should  be  singled 
out  as  "liberty  authors"  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  need  of  the  publishers  for  a 
title  commanding  attention.  Both  have  tried 
to  show  the  German  people  their  social, 
mental  and  moral  condition  as  they  them- 
selves saw  it;  but  so  have  scores  of  other 
contemporary  German  writers,  most  of  them 
less  and  some  of  them  equally  eminent. 

B.  L. 


Communications 


COST  OF  LIVING 

To  the  Editor:  We  thank  you  for  your 
presentation  in  the  Survey  for  November  23 
of  the  facts  brought  out  in  our  report  on  war- 
time changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  may 
be  worth  calling  to  your  attention,  however, 
that  no  average  increase  in  the  price  of  shel- 
ter such  as  you  quote  at  17.65  per  cent  was 
found  in  our  investigation.  Rent  increases 
showed  a  very  wide  range;  15  per  cent  was 
believed  to  be  a  fair  average  to  use  in  com- 
puting the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  17.65  per 
cent  referred  to  indicates  the  proportion  rent 
is  of  the  budget  of  the  average  American 
family. 

Margaret  Laomis  Stecker. 
[National  Industrial  Conference  Board] 

Boston,  Mass. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  HEALTH  CENTERS 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  Spanish  influenza,  Detroit  obeyed 
the  governor's  orders  closing  churches,  the- 
aters and  other  public  gathering  places.  In 
addition,  there  was  organized  through  the 
Department  of  Health  a  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective campaign  not  only  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  but  also  to  prevent 
fatalities  among  those  who  had  already 
contracted    it. 

The  city  was  districted  by  the  health  com- 
missioner, each  school  being  used  as  a  cen- 
ter. Teachers  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  principal  of  each  school  made 
a  house-to-house  canvass  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  cases  already  existing,  what  meas- 
ures of  relief  were  needed  in  each  case  and 
also  to  instruct  citizens  in  preventive  meas- 
ures. Nurses  assigned  to  each  district  vis- 
ited each  case  reported  by  the  teachers. 
Physicians  of  the  Health  Department  gave 
medical  care  in  cases  where  no  doctor  had 
previously    been    called    in. 

In  four  days  more  than  1,600  teachers 
(working  voluntarily)  had  visited  about 
100,000  homes,  reporting  on  15,647  cases. 
Of  these,  434  were  cases  where  medical 
care,  food  and  other  measures  of  relief 
were  needed  and  in  131  instances  patients 
were  removed  to  the  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment. 

At  any  time  during  the  epidemic  the 
Health  Department  was  prepared  to  deal 
with  many  more  cases  should  the  need  arise. 

Provision   was  made   at  the   hospitals   for 


caring  for  about  a  thousand  more  cases  than 
it  was    found    necessary   to   send   there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  preventive  meas- 
ures carried  out  by  the  department  were 
responsible  for  much  of  the  success  in  check- 
ing so  quickly  the  spread  of  the  influenza 
in    Detroit. 

[Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
Inc.] 

Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  B.  Hogan. 

"HOME  SERVICE"  FOR  "CHARITY" 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  Demobilization 
conference  in  New  York  city,  November  29 
and  30,  fears  were  expressed  that  after  the 
war  the  Red  Cross  would  extend  its  home 
service  to  civilian  families  and  oust  organized 
charity. 

Organized  charity  is  trying  just  now  to 
lose  its  name.  Could  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies  and  the  Associated  Charities 
call  themselves  Home  Service  Societies,  and 
amalgamate  or  ally  themselves  with  the 
Red  Cross  Home  Service,  much  as  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  does  with 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor? 

I  do  not  myself  much  care  whether  the 
control  is  from  Washington  or  local  if  the 
service  is  good.  In  very  many  communities 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  is  the  only  in- 
telligent family  service,  and  should  persist. 
Where  there  is  a  good  charity  organization 
society,  I  believe  the  Red  Cross  is  wise 
enough  and  well  disposed  enough  to  dele- 
gate or  to  share  control.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, but  are  they  insuperable? 

I  covet  the  name  "home  service"  for  or- 
ganized charity,  and  I  should  be  willing  to 
have  organized  charity  disappear  as  a  name 
if   it  remained   in   spirit. 

Frederic  Almy. 
[Secretary  Charity  Organization   Society.] 

Buffalo. 

RUSSIA  UNCENSORED 
To  the  Editor:  Conscience  at  the  Bar 
[the  Survey  for  November  9]  is  such  a  vital 
and  unique  article  that  I  feel  it  should  be 
put  into  pamphlet  form  in  order  that  it 
might  reach  a  larger  group  of  people.  It's 
certainly  a  worth-while  presentation  of  both 
sides  of  a  momentous  question. 

But  there  is  another  matter  that  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Survey  to.     The 
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great  soviet  government  of  Russia  is  now 
more  than  a  year  old.  Yet,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  have  not  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Survey  a  thoroughgoing  and  compre- 
hensive article  dealing  with  it.  This  seems 
to  me  very  unfortunate.  A  paper  that  has 
done  so  much  in  field  of  social  progress — 
one  that  has  been  so  thorough  and  scien- 
tific in  its  attitude  toward  all  great  indus- 
trial and  social  struggles — could  have  ren- 
dered an  unusual  service  to  mankind  in 
giving  an  unprejudiced,  first-hand  analysis 
of  the  Bolsheviki. 

When  I  recall  how,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Everett,  Wash.,  and  a  score  of  other  places, 
the  Survey  has  been  so  serviceable  in  clear- 
ing up  the  haze  that  the  daily  press  throws 
around  great  social  and  industrial  strug- 
gles, I  am  only  sorry  that  it  has  not  found 
it  possible  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  situation  in  Russia.  And  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  in  the  near  future  some  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  situation  and  give  us  a  thoroughgoing 
and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  Bolshevik 
movement  in  the  great  Russian   republic? 

Besides,  many  of  us  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  press  news  we  get  from  Siberia  and 
Finland.  So  here's  hoping  that  some  one 
who  is  not  "shy"  of  the  "Red  Flag"  will 
discover  and  give  us  the  truth  about  the 
East  Front,  as  the  editor  and  others  have 
so  splendidly  done  in  regard  to  the  West 
Front. 

J.  Covington  Coleman. 

Kerman,    Calif. 

CZECHOSLOVAKS  IN  RUSSIA 

To  the  Editor:  Professor  Miller's  splen- 
did articles  on  the  Czechoslovak  nation  have 
been  most  timely  and  informing.  On  one 
point,  however,  they  are  strangely  silent: 
Why  are  the  Czchoslovaks  fighting  the  Rus- 
sians? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  outline  here  the 
manner  in  which  the  Czechoslovaks  are  be- 
ing used  by  propertied  advocates  of  counter- 
revolution as  tools  against  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  Soviets.  Such  organs  as  the  Na- 
tion and  the  London  Nation  have  kept  us 
well  informed.  But  it  does  seem  timely  to 
ask  the  undoubtedly  democratic  spokesman 
of  a  newly  liberated  nation  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  disquieting  events  in  Russia. 
Why  should  these  advantages  of  self-de- 
termination interfere  with  this  right  for 
the   Russians? 

Either  a  number  of  our  most  worthy 
journals  are  misinformed,  or  else  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  Czechoslovaks  may  bear 
shameful  stains  early  in  its  existence.  Will 
not  Professor  Miller  favor  us  with  a  full 
explanation? 

Sedley   H.   Phinney. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor:  All  I  can  say  is  that 
all  reports  that  come  from  Russia  are  un- 
certain, so  that  I  am  not  willing  to  commit 
myself  with  regard  to  them.  This  I  do 
know,  that  President  Masaryk  laid  upon  the 
soldiers  very  strongly  the  obligation  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  local  poli- 
tics and  should  leave  Russia  as  quietly  as 
possible  under  an  agreement  of  non-inter- 
ference by  the  then  Bolshevik  authorities. 
They  tried  to  carry  out  this  injunction  but 
soon  encountered  very  serious  obstacles  in 
attacks  by  the  Bolsheviks  and,  being  human, 
I  can  only  presume,  they  probably  acted 
much  as  other  humans  would  have  done 
under    the    same    conditions. 

I  know  that  in  one  place  the  inhabitants 
of  Siberia  tried  to  persuade  the  Czecho- 
slovaks to  accept  Siberia  as  their  country 
and  they  refused  to  consider  it.  This  ex- 
pedition through  Russia  and  Siberia  by 
these  troops,  who  were  the  sole  military 
power   over    great    areas,    is    the    first    time 


in  history  that  what  was  virtually  a  con- 
quering army  has  refused  to  possess  itself 
of  the  land  which  it  might  have  had  by 
right  of  conquest. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  was 
no  external  authority  in  this  Czechoslovak 
army,  and  the  miracle  is  not  that  the  men 
in  certain  places  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Bolsheviks  but  that  they  maintained  dis- 
cipline and  exercised  such  marvelous  re- 
straint 

Washington,    D.    C.  H.   A.  Miller. 

FRIENDS  OF  MID-EUROPE 

To  the  Editor:  The  widely  circulated 
press  reports  given  out  by  Elliot  S.  Norton 
last  week  that  the  Mid-European  Union 
was  disbanded  and  its  place  being  taken  by 
a  New  York  organization  is  maliciously  and 
absolutely  false.  An  ulterior  purpose  is 
behind  this  lie  which  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to   discuss   now. 

The  Mid-European  Union  is  very  much 
alive;  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  delegates 
on  December  6,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the 
union  was  more  needed  than  at  present.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  forming  the  union  was 
its  military  value.  The  war  is  now  over, 
and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than 
to  return  to  academic  quiet,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  the  job  is  just  begun. 

Some  specific  reasons  for  continuing  the 
Mid-European  Union  are:  first,  President 
Masaryk  was  personally  very  anxious  to 
have  it  continued  in  its  present  form  with 
the  anticipation  that  help  would  be  forth- 
coming from  our  American  friends;  second, 
all  the  members  of  the  union  are  very 
anxious  for  its  continuance;  third,  there  are 
very  specific  tasks  for  it  to  perform  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  many  others  that 
will    arise   in   the   process  of   time. 

The  relation  between  the  Mid-European 
Union  and  the  government  is  most  cordial, 
and  with  one  important  department  I  am  in 
constant   cooperation. 

There  has  been  organized  in  Chicago 
"American  Friends  of  the  New  Middle 
Europe,"  and  there  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion an  organization  in  New  York.  It  is 
possible  for  these  to  have  great  educational 
influence. 

As  regards  the  New  York  "friends"  nothing 
further  need  be  said  at  this  time.  The 
Chicago  organization  probably  will  soon 
realize  that  by  being  deliberately  exclusively 
American  they  would  only  repeat  the  old 
mistake  of  assuming  that  outsiders  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  good  for  a  people.  If 
they  accept  "self-determination"  as  one  of 
the  issues  of  war  and  of  peace,  they  will 
find  in  the  Mid-European  Union  the  mouth- 
piece of  these  small  nations  themselves,  glad 
to  cooperate  with  them. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Mid- 
European  Union  is  that  it  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  representatives  of  these  peo- 
ples and  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  proper 
clearing  house  for  information  and  coopera- 
tion for  American  friends.  It  will  also  con- 
tinue its  original  policy  of  developing  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation  of  the  peoples  that 
compose  the  "union."  One  of  its  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  will  be  to  protect  the  newly  form- 
ing nations  from  misunderstanding  and  eco- 
nomic   exploitation. 

The  expenses  of  the  Mid-European  Union 
have  been  borne  so  far  mainly  by  the  na- 
tional councils  represented  by  the  delegates. 
If  there  are  any  American  friends  who  would 
like  to  contribute,  they  wo»ld  be  fulfilling 
the  expectation  and  desires  of  President 
Masaryk.  Checks  may  be  made  payable  to 
the  Mid-European  Union  and  sent  to  the 
McLachlen  building,  10th  and  G  streets, 
N.   W.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Herbert  Adolphus  Miller, 

Washington,    D.    C. 
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JOTTINGS 



CHARLES  D.  NORTON,  of  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of   the  Russell   Sage   Foundation. 


THE  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
St.  Louis,  through  its  legislative  committee, 
is  working  for  the  promotion  of  a  state  com- 
mittee on  social  legislation  which  is  to  push 
a  number  of  important  bills  before  the  com- 
ing Missouri  legislature. 


ORGANIZED  farmers  of  America  last  week 
issued  a  call  for  more  labor  to  save  the 
world  from  famine.  The  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organization  asserts  that  before  we 
went  to  war  there  was  a  shortage  of  two 
million  men  on  the  farms.  Now  it  is  three 
million,  and  in  the  face  of  greater  demands 
on  America  for  food  than  ever  before.  The 
workers  are  wanted  for  next  spring,  and 
returning  soldiers  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 


COMPLETE  exemption  from  federal  in- 
heritance and  transfer  taxes  for  corporations 
"organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious, charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  edu- 
cational purposes,  including  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  and  animals"  has  been  written  into 
the  federal  revenue  bill  as  an  amendment 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Such  ex- 
emption was  first  proposed  by  Robert  W.  de- 
Forest  in  the  Survey  for  November  23. 


CHILD  Labor  Day  will  be  observed  through- 
out the  country  on  Saturday,  January  25,  in 
synagogues,  on  Sunday,  January  26,  in 
churches,  and  in  the  schools  on  the  following 
Monday.  These  dates  have  been  designated 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
which  announces  that  the  day  will  be  an  oc- 
casion for  reviewing  the  work  and  achieve- 
ment of  Children's  Year.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  arrang- 
ing to  have  reports  from  its  field  workers 
available  for  the  programs  of  churches, 
schools,  clubs  and  other  organizations. 


PROTESTING  against  a  resolution  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  effect  that  the  formation  of 
the  league  of  nations  be  deferred  until  after 
the  peace  conference,  the  League  of  Free 
Nations  Association  [see  the  Survey  for 
November  30,  page  250]  has  sent  a  strongly 
worded  message  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  states  that  "the  best 
thinkers  in  Europe  and  America  believe  that 
the  complex  questions  of  nationality,  faotion 
and  opportunity  arising  all  over  Europe 
cannot  be  settled  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  impartial  study  and  decision  of 
the   league   of  nations." 


COMPLETE  data  on  public  works  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  different  states  have 
been  asked  for  bv  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  by  telegrams  to  all  the  governors. 
The  question  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  federal  government  to  take  in  hand 
large  projects  of  its  own  during  the  de- 
mobilization to  find  employment  for  unskilled 
labor  not  absorbed  by  private  industry  is  to 
be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  these  data  at 
the  annual  conference  of  governors  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  beginning  December  16. 
Mayors  of  large  cities,  in  response  to  a 
similar  inquiry,  have  already  reported  about 
$300,000,000  worth  of  public  construction 
work   stopped   by   the   war   that   can    be    re- 
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TEN  basic  instincts  on  which 
our  whole  life  and  con- 
duct rest  are  here  analyzed 
to  show  just  how  they  affect 
the  worker's  relation  to  his  job 
and  how  each  must  be  studied 
and  used  in  the  working  out  of 
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The  author  has  gathered  his 
material  at  first  hand  during  his 
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are  both  definite  and  practical. 
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INDUSTRY  AND 
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BY 
W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING 


FROM  his  investigation  of 
the  whole  problem  of  indus- 
trial relations  made  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Mr. 
King,  former  Canadian  Minister 
of  Labor,  has  drawn  the  mate- 
rial for  this  notable  volume  on 
industrial  reconstruction.  Sur- 
vey readers  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  author's  view 
of  industry  as  in  the  nature  of 
social  service,  and  in  the  em- 
phasis he  places  on  the  rights 
of  the  public  and  the  com- 
munity. $3.00  net. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements    by     telegram.      Employers     and 
employes   meet   through   Survey   Classified 
Advertisements. 

WANTED — Superintendent  (man  or 
woman)  for  Jewish  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn  conducting  religious,  social  and 
educational  activities.  State  age,  experience, 
qualifications  and  references.  Address  3023, 
Survey. 

WANTED  :  A  superintendent  for  a  girls' 
orphan  home  and  school.  Applicants  must 
be  men  who  have  had  college  training  and 
experience  in  educational  and  institutional 
work.  Opportunity  in  both  service  and 
salary  excellent.  Apply,  giving  detailed 
statement  of  qualifications,  to  3014  Survey. 

WANTED — A  nursery  kindergartner.  In- 
teresting field.  Resident  worker  is  desired. 
Address  3028  Survey. 

A  REFINED  educated  woman  as  cottage 
manager  in  industrial  school  for  girls. 
Protestant.    Address  3026,  Survey. 

COMPETENT  Jewish  house  mother 
wanted  for  small  temporary  shelter  hous- 
ing rarely  more  than  15  children.  Address: 
J.  A.  S.,  516  North  Fourth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

WANTED — As  assistant  to  executive  sec- 
retary of  welfare  bureau  in  middle-western 
city,  young  lady  college  graduate.  Girl  with 
slight  experience  or  one  having  taken  soci- 
ology in  college  or  university  and  desir- 
ing to  enter  profession.  Must  be  willing 
not  to  act  as  stenographer,  but  do  some 
stenographic  work  for  little  time  at  least. 
Desirable  position  for  girl  with  right  quali- 
fications seeking  experience  and  eventual 
position  of  importance.  Apply,  giving  de- 
tails of  career  to  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee.    Address  3029  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.      Employers    and 
employes   meet  through   Survey   Classified 
Advertisements. 

TWO  WOMEN,  trained  institution  and 
social  workers,  desire  positions.  Highest 
credentials.    Address  3025,  Survey. 

WANTED — Social  welfare  position. 
Open  to  suggestion.  Experience  in  teach- 
ing, settlement  work  and  familv  case  work. 
Present  salary  $1700.  Address  3027,  Survey. 

WOMEN  WORKERS  (executives,  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  office  stenographers 
and  clerks,  housekeepers,  etc.)  Whole  and 
part  time.  References  investigated.  Cen- 
tral Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  610  Lexington 
Ave.    Plaza  10,100. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PARENTS  who  would  be  interested  in  a 
self-supporting  play  school  and  day  nursery 
in  Philadelphia,  please  communicate  with 
White- Williams  Foundation,  1522  Cherry 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

FOR  RENT — Large  unfurnished  room  in 
studio  apartment.  Steam  heat,  electric 
lights,  bath,  use  of  kitchenette,  $25.00  a 
month.  81  West  Third  Street.  Charlotte 
French. 


sumed  as  soon  as  men  and  material  are  ob- 
tainable. 


OPERATING  since  19.11  as  an  employment 
and  vocational  bureau  for  trained  women 
workers,  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations has  been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  will  be 
known  henceforth  as  the  Professional  Divis- 
ion of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  It  will  register 
both  men  and  women. 


PAUL  CHAPMAN,  the  Brooklyn  boy  who 
was  convicted  for  complicity  in  a  murder 
last  February  and  for  whom  there  was  no 
other  legal  sentence  but  that  of  death  be- 
cause he  had  just  turned  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day at  the  time  of  the  crime,  is  not  to  die 
after  all.  Governor  Whitman  has  commuted 
his  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  saying  that 
he  did  this  solely  because  of  the  prisoner's 
youth.  Many  petitions  have  been  received  at 
the  executive  chambers  requesting  clemency. 


SEATTLE,  Wash.,  at  the  November  election, 
decided  to  purchase  the  principal  street 
railway  system  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000, 
payable  in  5  per  cent  bonds  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  roads.  The  system  con- 
tains 206  miles  of  track,  cars,  power  houses 
and  other  properties,  and  will  be  operated 
in  connection  with  lesser  street  railroads  al- 
ready owned  by  the  city.  The  purchase 
price  is  based  on  the  price  of  steel  in  1914 
and  not  on  the  abnormal  price  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  very  similar  project  based  on 
the  same  method  of  valuation  was  rejected 
by  the  voters  of  San  Francisco  under  a 
proposed    charter    amendment. 


MAJ.-GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  former 
surgeon-general  of  the  army,  is  going  to  re- 
sume his  work  for  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  in  South  American  countries,  which  he 
temporarily  abandoned  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  He  is  to  leave  short- 
ly for  Central  and  South  America,  having 
been  preceded  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Connor,  who  will 
assist  him  in  putting  into  effect  the  program 
of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment, Dr.  Vincent,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, pointed  out  that  a  survey  by  Rockefeller 
experts  had  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  total 
eradication  of  yellow  fever  was  feasible 
through  the  extermination  of  the  stegomyia 
mosquito. 


THE  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware  have 
elected  Joseph  H.  Odell  director  general.  Dr. 
Odell  at  present  is  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  is  a 
Londoner  by  birth  and  has  held  several  pas- 
torates in  America,  as  well  as  newspaper 
posts.  For  ten  years  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
13th  regiment,  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  tour  of  American  canton- 
ments to  study  social  problems  involved  in 
mobilization  was  the  basis  of  his  book,  The 
New  Spirit  for  the  New  Army,  for  which 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion. An  article  in  which  he  charged  that 
the  churches  had  failed  to  measure  up  to 
the  war  crisis  set  all  the  readers  of  the  At- 
lantic  Monthly   agog  for   some   months. 


Will  There  Be  a  United  States  of  Europe? 

This  and  other  problems  of  the  coming  peace  are 
discussed    in 

THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  WAR 

By    RICHARD    WILSON    BOYNTON 

144   pages.  $1.00  postpaid. 

At  all  booksellers,  or  from 

THE  BEACON  PRESS 

25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


OKLAHOMA 

Needs 

Public  Health  Nurses 

We  can  place  nurses  in  excellent  executive  and 
public  health  nursing  positions  in  towns  from 
5,000  to  75,000  population.  The  work  will  be 
mainly  pioneer,  but  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment and  development  are  splendid. 
Salaries  $100.00  per  month  and  up,  depending 
upon  previous  experience  and  training.  Nurses 
will  receive  one  month's  vacation  with  pay. 
Traveling  expenses  to  Oklahoma  will  be  paid. 
For  further  information  and  application,  write 
to   Supervising   Nurse. 

OKLAHOMA  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
OKXAHOMAN  BLDG.,        OKLAHOMA  CITT 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertion*', 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  pmfcllthert 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Wtit 
13th   St.,   New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Nation*! 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261, 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commission 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  tothe  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

Summaries  op  State  Laws  Relating  to  Stati 
Boards  or  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correctiosj 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  1306(4  Commerce  St., 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  23 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Cuius- 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  The 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5   cents. 

WoRKSnor  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  devel- 
opment. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  cts. 

You  Shotjlo  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Massa- 
chusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devom- 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc..  112  East  19  St.  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  el 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch. 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout   the   month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  except 
July  and  August;  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  muni- 
cipal news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni- 
cipal Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  for 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  $3| 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


& 


THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main' 
taining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  A88N.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'v;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Bc»nomics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal, 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  323  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.  Contributions  needed. 
COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
includes  monthly.  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Xellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denomiations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission   on    Inter-Church   Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Church  and   Country   Life;   Rev. 
Edmund   deS.    Brunner,   exec,   sec'y;    Rev.   C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on  Christian   Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion  of   the   Protestant   forces   of   France  and 
Belgium.     Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen  America   Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promote* 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time  work.  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin.;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Train* 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'n. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,    INC 50   Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  79 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunchrooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,   slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL   CHILD    WELFARE   ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y:  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The   Local    Community,   Frances   Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frankwood  E.   Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native   and   Foreign   Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  HoUingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
cocial  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICI 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating with  government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall. 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  wits 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non  sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  TsTB 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OP 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Are., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Coiver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  IT.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD.;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  Neir 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  secy;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,, 
pres.;   H.   S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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W.  H.  HUDSON'S  Marvellous,  Unique  Autobiography 

FAR    AWAY   AND    LONG    AGO 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,    Author  of  "The  Purple  Land."  "Idle  Days  in  Patagonia,"  etc.    With  Portrait,  $2.50 

"Mr.  Hudson  has  not  depended  on  his  vivid  external  life  for  the  main  interest  of  this  book.  He  has  told 
us  simply  and  sincerely  the  story  of  a  soul  as  well  as  the  tale  of  a  boy's  adventures  on  the  Argentine  pampas. 
His  book  is  of  extraordinary  interest  psychologically  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover  of  out- 
door life.  Mr.  Hudson's  earliest  recollections  are  of  those  immense  South  American  pampas,  of  a  house 
shaded  by  tall  'ombu"  trees,  of  gauchos  and  horses  and  cattle.  To  his  father's  ranch  came  the  strangest 
visitors,  Spaniards,  wandering  Englishmen.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  in  Mr.  Hudson's  present 
book  is  that  entitled  'A  Boy's  Animism.'  Animism,  of  course,  is  the  sense  of  something  supernatural, 
something  alive,  in  nature.  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  poet  and  a  scientist  and  a  psychologist.  From  what- 
ever viewpoint  he  may  be  speaking  he  is  equally  sincere.  And  so,  both  as  a  record  of  a  wild  land,  as  a 
sidelight  on  such  characters  as  Rosas,  the  dictator,  and  as  a  story  of  a  man's  inner  life  and  religious  struggle, 
this  biography  possesses  that  definitive  value  which  only  the  biographies  of  a  few  men  have  possessed,  and 
then  only  by  reason  of  an  utter  sincerity." — Llewellyn  Jones  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

NEW  AND  OLD     By  EDITH  SICHEL.    With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C.  BRADLEY. 

j  To  those  who  have  known  Miss  Sichel  only  through  her  writings — as  an  authority  on  the  French  Renaissance,  or  in 
review  columns  of  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  this  book  will  come  as  a  revelation  of  personality.  She 
becomes  a  companion  whose  society  is  made  delightful  by  her  buoyancy  and  gaiety,  her  spontaneous  and  sometimes  exuber- 
ant flow  of  wit  and  humor,  her  quick  and  vivid  intellect,  the  width  and  keenness  of  her  interests.  With  portrait,  $5.00 

MEMORIES— DISCREET  AND  INDISCREET       By  a  Woman  of  No  Importance.    Illustrated.  $6.00 

FURTHER  INDISCRETIONS  By  the  author  of  "Memories,  Discreet  and  Indiscreet"       $5.00 

"Very  fascinating  reminiscences  which  personal  charm  and  the  kindly  tolerance  of  manners  and  customs  which  comes 

only  from  varied  experiences  of  life  permeate  to  a  really  remarkable    extent.    ...    A    veritable     treasury    of    entertaining 

stories  about  princes  and  diplomats,  generals  and  courtiers,  and    their    consorts,   the    great    ladies    of    England." — Marguerite 

Wilkinson. 

In  "Further  Indiscretions"  are  incidents  and  reminiscences  of  King  Edward  VII,  Queen  Alexandria,  Queen  "Victoria,  Joseph 

Chamberlain,  Henry  Labouchere,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  dozens  of  other  famous  people. 

THOMAS  WOOLNER,  R.  A.    His  Life  In  Letters    By  his  Daughter,  amy  woolner. 

The  famous  sculptor  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group,  himself  a  poet  of  exquisite  achievement,  numbered  among  his 
friends  almost  all  the  distinguished  writers  and  artists  of  his  day.    An  interesting  book,  full  of  curious  sidelights.  lllus.    $6.00 

EARLY  ENGLISH  ADVENTURERS  IN  THE  EAST    By  arnold  wright. 

Its  chapters  bring  into  prominence  the  personalities  of  thoso  du.*ing  adventurers  who  first  established  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  all  during  the  17th  centurj  as  traders  in  the  East.  It  was  the  great  age  of  the  merchant  adventurer 
seeking  fortune  by  enterprise  and  wit,  and,  for  varied  interest  and  pictoresqueness,  there  is  no  more  fascinating  period  than 
this  in  the  whole  of  the  Empire's  past.  Illustrated.     8vo.     $4.00 

The  British  Navy,  what  it  Is  and  what  we  owe  to  It.  r 

THE  SILENT  WATCHERS    By  bennet  copplestone.    $2.66. 

Just  now  when  the  British  navy  has  had  its  day  of  triumph  it  is  worth  while  t»  know  not  merely  something  of  its 
mechanical  equipment,  but  the  underlying  spirit  which  has  kept  family  names  on  the  navy  roll  since  the  days  of  Drake. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION     Edited  by  Prof.  PETER  SANDIFORD,  University  of  Toronto. 

A  study  of  the  Educational  System  in  each  of  six  representative  countries,  namely,  The  United  States,  Germany,  England, 
France,  Canada,  Denmark.    With  full  Bibliographies,  statistical  Tables  and  Diagrams.  Just  Ready 

STUDIES  IN  ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY   (Animal  and  Vegetable)  Nearly  ready 

By  Arthur  E.  Baines,  Consulting  Electrician,  Author  of  "Electro-Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  fete.  With  thirty-one 
original  drawings  in  color,  illustrating  electrical  structure  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  G.  T.  Baines,  and  other  illustrations. 

STUDIES  IN  ELECTRO  PATHOLOGY  By  a.  white  Robertson,    illustrated.  Ready  shortly 

The  author  aims  to  show  that  in  both  toxic  and  deficiency  diseases  the  loss  of  natural  electrical  equilibrium  precedes 
and  determines  the  pathological  changes  and  that  electrical  diffusion  inaugurates  cellular  failure. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE— Past,  Present  and  Future    By  coleman  phillipson. 

Author  of  "International  Law  and  the  Great  War,"  "Termination  of  War  and  Treaties  of  Peace."  "Scholarly  dispassion- 
ate non-partisan  .  .  .  information  bearing  on  all  sides  of  the  subject.  The  author  seeks  a  solution,  not  by  force,  but  in 
terms  of  justice  and  self-determination   of  the  inhabitants." — Springfield  Union.  8vo,  $8.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES    By  a.  hyatt  verrill.  $3.00 

Of  great  interest  both  to  those  who  enjoy  readable  travel  books  and  those  seeking  information  as  to  these  islands. 

THE  HILL-TOWNS  OF  FRANCE    By  eugenie  m.  fryer  $2.50. 

Illustrated  with  pen-drawings  by  Roy  L.  Hilton,  besides  most  attractive  full-page  plates  from  photographs.  A  gift  that 
will  be  especially  appreciative  by  any  who  have  friends  in  France. 

THE  MORTE  d' ARTHUR  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MALLORY  AND  ITS  SOURCES 

By  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College.  Cloth.     8vo.     $4.00 

THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN  AND  OTHER  POEMS    By  Siegfried  sassoon.  $2.00 

Even  had  we  not  Masefield's  and  Thomas  Hardy's  testimony  that  Mr.  Sassoon  has  won  high  place  as  a  poet,  these 
verses,  all  stamped  with  the  new  viewpoints  opened  by  the  war  would  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  achieved. 

For  sale  at  all  Bookstores,  or  If  unobtainable  from  your  dealer  may  be  ordered  direct  from 

s&fiSFg.s;     e.  p.  button  &  company    r/yvrys 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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NOTICE  TO  HEADER 

When  you   finish   reading  this   magazine  place   a 
one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,    mail   the   magazine, 
and   it  will  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  our  soldiers       , 
or  sailors  destined  to  proceed  oierseas. 

NO  WRAPPING — NO  ADDRESS. 
A.  S.  BURLESON.  Postmaster-General.' 
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THE  WAY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

Conceived  by  Patrick  Geddes  and  Drawn  by  Mairet 

"The  civic  monuments  of  shepherd  and  peasant  .  .  .  are  shrines  to  the  sanctity  of 
life.  In  the  pastoral  and  the  peasant  community  there  thus  naturally  arises  village 
church  and  city  cathedral.  And  in  their  building  the  rustics  unite  and  become  citizens. 
.  .  .  The  foundations  of  their  faith  are  in  the  simple  rustic  story  of  the  Nativity. 
These  rustic  elements  are  vital  to  civic  renewal  no  less  than  to  personal  faith." 
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\ 

(Order  from  publishers) 

Pamphlets   are   listed  once   in   this  column 

without  charge.     Later  listing  may  be  made 

under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS   (see  page 

3*6). 

The  New  Traction  Ordinance  and  A  Sum- 
mary of  the  Important  Provisions.  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Transportation,  City  Hall, 
Chicago.  Veto  Messace  of  Mayor  Wm. 
Kale  Thompson,  August  22,  1918.  Of- 
fice of  the  Mayor,  City  Hall,  Chicago. 
The  Unification  Traction  Ordinance, 
What  It  Is  and  Why  It  Should  Receive 
Your  Vote.  Citizens'  Committee  for  Uni- 
fication Traction  Ordinance,  10  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Also  leaflets  from 
the  latter  and  from  Anti-Traction  Ordi- 
nance League;  Chicago  Municipal  Owner- 
ship League,  127  North  Dearborn  street; 
Allied  Better  Service  Committees,  139 
North   Clark   street,    Chicago. 

The  Forest  Preserves  of  Cook  Countv. 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County, 
Chicago. 

The  Roljl  Call.  A  Masque  of  the  Red 
Cros9.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  C.  S.  Clark, 
executive  secretary,  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Roll  Call,  Washington,  D.  C.  Material 
at  cost. 

Summary  of  Soldier  Settlements  in  Eng- 
ush-Speaking  Countries.  By  Elvvood 
Mead,  Secretary,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.  C. 

Max  Eastman's  Address  to  the  Jury  in  the 
Second  Masses  Trial.  Liberator  Publish- 
ing Company,  34  Union  square,  New.  York 
city.     10  cents. 

Social  Service  Directory  of  Toronto  and 
Federation  for  Community  Service. 
Neighborhood  Workers  Associations  of 
Toronto,  409  Ryrie  building,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Mathema- 
tics for  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Countries  Represented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Teaching  or 
Mathemathics.  By  Raymond  Clare 
Archibald.  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.     30  cents. 

When  Prices  Drop.  By  B.  M.  Anderson, 
Jr.  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  city. 

Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  Alice  Stone 
Blackell  vs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  Vol- 
ume 1,  No.  7  of  the  Arbitrator,  P.  O.  Box 
42,  Wall  street  station,  New  York  city.  10 
cents. 

International  Cooperation  before  and 
after  the  War.  By  T.  W.  Mercer,  Ply- 
mouth Cooperative  Society,  Limited,  Ply- 
mouth Chambers,  Old  Town  street,  Ply- 
mouth, England. 

Pensions  for  Public  School  Teachers.  By 
Clyde  Furst  and  I.  L.  Kandel.  Bulletin  No. 
.12  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation,  576   Fifth   ave.,   New  York  city. 

Friendly  Chats  with  Possible  Americans. 
Some  help  in  civics  given  worth-while 
folks.  Bv  Harry  E.  Downer,  Friend- 
ly House,  1220  West  3rd  street,  Daven- 
port,  Iowa. 

Arbitration  and  Wage-Fixinc  in  Australia. 
Research  Report  No.  10.  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  15  Beacon  street, 
Boston.    $1. 

How  to  Start  a  Training  Department  in 
a  Factory.  Bulletin   No.   1.   Training  and 


Dilution  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, 618  Seventeenth  street,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Multiple  Neurofibromatosis  (Von  Reck- 
linghausen's Disease)  and  its  Inherit- 
ance: With  Description  of  a  Case.  By 
Samuel  A.  Preiser  and  Charles  B.  Daven- 
port. Reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October, 
1918.  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Eugenics  Rec- 
ord Office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Education  and  Occupations  of  Cripples 
Juvenile  and  Adult.  A  Survey  of  all  the 
cripples  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1916.  Re- 
ported by  Lucy  Wright  and  Amy  M.  Ham- 
burger. Series  II.  No.  3  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men,  311  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Jameson's  Choice.  By  Robert  Ransher.  Plaza 
Press,  404  Jackson  avenue,  Long  Island 
city,  N.  Y.     25  cents. 

The  Eight  Hour  Day  Defined.  Research  Re- 
port No.  11.  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

Medical  Examination  Campaigns.  Medical 
Series  II.  Framin^ham  Monograph  No.  4. 
Community  Health  Station,  Framingham, 
Mass.     5  cents. 

Real  City  Planning  Results  and  What 
They  Mean  to  Property  Owners.     By  J. 

C.  Nichols.  Bulletin  No.  3.  California 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  1314  Sprec- 
kles  building,  San  Francisco.     15  cents. 

The  Teaching  of  Patriotism  for  the  De- 
troit Public  Schools.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  Detroi;,  Mich. 

County  Training  Schools.  By  Jackson 
Davis.  Reprinted  from  the  Southern  Work- 
man,   October,    1918.      Hampton,    Virginia. 

How  the  Shortage  of  Skilled  Mechanics  is 
Being  Overcome  by  Training  the  Un- 
skilled. Training  and  Dilution  Service, 
Department  of  Labor,  618  17  street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Economic  Reconstruction.  Analysis  of  Main- 
Tendencies  in  the  Principal  Belligerent 
Countries  of  Europe.  Miscellaneous  Series 
No.  73.  Chief  of  Division  of  Publications, 
Department    of    Commerce,     Washington, 

D.  C. 

A  Peace  Message.  Joint  Commission  on  So- 
cial Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Church  Missions  House,  New  York 
city. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Military  Af- 
fairs, January  to  July,  1918.  American 
Red   Cross,   14  Via  Sardegna,  Rome. 

Municipal  Reconstruction  in  America. 
Volume  V,  No.  11.  Municipal  Reference 
Library  Notes,  Municipal  Building,  New 
York  city. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Feebleminded  and  the  Epileptic.  Prepared 
by  Samuel  W.  Hamilton  and  Roy  Haber. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
Inc.,  50  Union  square,  New  Ycrk  city.    $1. 
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German  Submarine  Warfare.  By  Wesley 
Frost.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  243  pp.  Price 
$1.50;    by  mail   of  the   Survey  $1.60. 

Democracy  and  World  Relations.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan.  World  Book  Co. 
158  pp.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.30. 

Women  and  Soldiers.  By  Mrs.  Alec- 
Tweedie.  John  Lane  Co.  184  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Red  Cap  on  the  Cross.  By  Richard 
Roberts.  Headley  Brothers.  127  pp. 
Price  2s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.75. 

Equal  Pay  and  the  Family.  Prepared  by 
K.  D.  Courtney  and  others.  Headley 
Brothers.  70  pp.  Price  Is.;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.38. 

The  Future  of  Democracy.  An  address  by 
Lord  Haldane.  Headley  Brothers.  21 
pp.  Price  Is.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.38. 

The  Girl  in  Industry.  By  D.  J.  Collier. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  53  pp.  Price 
9d. ;   by  mail   of   the   Survey  $.30. 

Americanized  Socialism:  A  Yankee  View 
of  Capitalism.  By  James  MacKaye. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  19i  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  World  Problem:  Capital,  Labor  and. 
the  Church.     By  Joseph  Husslein.     P.  J. 
Kennedy  &   Sons.     296    pp.     Price   $1.25 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.37. 

A  Century  of  Moravian  Sisters.  By  Eliza- 
beth Lehman  Myers.  Illustrated  by  Frank 
J.  Myers.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  243 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey  $1.62. 

The  Theory  of  Earned  and  Unearned 
Incomes.  By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown. 
Missouri  Book  Co.  258  pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 

.Macedonia.  By  T.  R.  Georgevitch.  Mac- 
millan  Co.  294  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.62. 

Essays  and  Addresses  in  War  Time.  By 
Viscount  Bryce.  Macmillan  Co.  208  pp. 
Price  $3;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.12. 

Village  Life  After  the  War.  Special  re- 
ports of  conferences  on  the  development 
of  rural  life  convened  by  the  Rural  Or- 
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Influenza— Destroyer  and  Teacher 

A  General  Confession  by  the  Public  Health  Authorities  of  a  Continent 

By  George  M.  Trice,  M.  D. 


IT  is  but  natural  that  influenza  should  have  been  fore- 
most in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  more 
than  one  thousand  health  commissioners,  administrators, 
officers  and  workers  of  the  country  who  gathered  last 
week  in  Chicago  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  These  health  workers,  "the  greatest  life- 
saving  crew  in  the  civilized  world,"  as  President  Hastings  of 
Toronto  designated  them,  had  gone  to  Chicago  for  light  on 
the  subject  of  utmost  interest  to  their  communities,  which 
include  not  only  the  great  cities,  but  the  villages  of  the  whole 
United  States.  They  were  all  eager  to  find  out  "if  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  should  be  repeated  next  year,  shall  we  be 
able  to  face  our  people  and  say  we  are  ready?"  They  came 
to  organize  themselves  against  the  invisible  foe — the  plague 
that  has  within  less  than  twelve  weeks  carried  off  over  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  death  in  this  country,  has  caused 
a  national  loss  of  ten  million  years  of  life,  and  an  economic 
waste  of  more  than  three  billions  of  dollars.  Nor  is  the  danger 
over.  The  epidemic  has  not  entirely  passed,  and  recrudescence 
may  be  expected  at  any  time  in  many  communities  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  opinion  was  current  that 
we  may  surely  expect  next  year  a  repetition  in  a  form  more 
or  less  severe;  there  were  some  who  predicted  that  next  year 
will  be  much  worse  than  this  and  may  cause  three-quarters  of 
a  million  deaths  in  this  country  from  influenza  and  the  ailments 
which  it  induces. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  light  was  not  shed  upon  this 
most  absorbing  problem  of  the  hour.  In  spite  of  the  number 
of  the  health  authorities  present  and  in  spite  of  the  very  pro- 
longed and,  at  times,  very  heated  discussions  by  those  directly 
dealing  with  the  disease  and  having  the  greatest  experience 
with  its  control — in  spite  of  the  numerous  committees  ap- 
pointed to  sift  all  data  and,  if  possible,  bring  in  an  authorita- 
tive report — one  could  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
health  authorities  themselves  are  not  clear  where  they  stand, 
nor  what  is  to  be  done.  The  final  report  brought  in  by  the 
committees  was  read  to  the  convention,  but  it  is  to  be  amended 
and  will  reach  the  delegates  in  a  week  or  two. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  influenza,  the  doctors  one  and 


all  have,  with  becoming  humility,  recognized  and  freely  ex- 
pressed the  fact  that  the  cause  is  unknown,  that  we  are  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  invisible  germ  causing  the  disease,  and  that 
we  may  as  well  admit  it  and  call  it  the  "x"  germ  for  want 
of  a  better  name.  The  Pfeiffer  bacillus  of  influenza  has  re- 
peatedly been  found  in  the  respiratory  secretions,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  the  sole  cause  as  it  is  frequently  absent ;  and 
there  have  been  found,  according  to  Park,  seven  distinct  strains 
of  micro-organisms,  each  of  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  causative  factor  of  the  disease.  "The  saddest  part  of  my 
life,"  said  Col.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  "was  when  I 
witnessed  the  hundreds  of  deaths  of  the  soldiers  in  the  army 
camps  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  that  moment  I  de- 
cided never  again  to  prate  about  the  great  achievements  of 
medical  science  and  to  humbly  admit  our  dense  ignorance  in 
this  case." 

What  are  the  known  methods  of  transmission?  How  is 
the  disease  carried  from  person  to  person  ?  What  are  the 
vehicles  by  which  it  travels  and  affects  one  community  after 
another?  More  positive  data  were  presented  in  answer  to 
these  questions  and  a  definite  stand  was  taken  by  those  present 
as  to  the  mode  of  transmission.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  respiratory  secretions  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat 
of  those  who  are  sick ;  that  the  infection  is  spread  by  droplets 
diffused  by  sneezing  and  coughing,  and  that  it  is  a  hand-to- 
mouth  infection  which  travels  by  direct  contact  from  person 
to  person.  So  sure  was  Dr.  Maloney  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  purely  hand-to-mouth  infection, 
that  he  announced  to  the  convention  what  he  considered  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  future  epi- 
demic, viz.,  "put  each  diseased  person  in  a  diver's  suit  and 
provide  him  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs." 

It  was  likewise  agreed  that  the  disease  confers  a  certain 
immunity  upon  those  who  recover  from  it,  and  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  persons  over  forty  years  of  age  escaped  the  infec- 
tion was  because  they  must  have  passed  through  the  epidemic 
of  1889.  A  valuable  proof  of  this  contention  was  given  to 
me    by   Vilhjalmur    Stefansson,    the   well-known    Arctic    ex- 
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plorer,  whom  I  met  on  the  train  coming  from  Chicago.  He 
informed  me  that  influenza  was  especially  fatal  among  the 
Esquimos  in  Alaska ;  that  according  to  his  own  knowledge, 
out  of  300  Esquimos  at  Nome,  Alaska,  not  less  than  176 
had  died  up  to  two  weeks  ago  and  that  in  all  probability  an 
additional  number  have  succumbed  since  then.  Of  the  eight 
Esquimos  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Arctic  region 
to  Alaska,  seven  died  of  the  disease.  He  ascribes  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Esquimos  and  the  fatal  results  of  their  infection 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  influenza. 

"When  Doctors  Disagree" 

The  most  heated  discussions  were  of  course  devoted  to  the 
paramount  questions  of  how  to  control  the  disease,  how  to 
treat  it  and  what  steps  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  its  spread 
and  recurrence.  It  was  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions 
that  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the  present  health  administra- 
tions in  the  country  appeared  in  full  light  and  was  admitted 
over  and  over  again.  In  a  general  way  it  was  freely  con.- 
fessed  by  all  that  we  are  at  sea  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
treatment,  cure  and  prevention;  that  we  do  not  know  as  yet 
how  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
that  most  of  the  methods  employed  in  fighting  it,  though 
pronounced  efficacious  by  some  of  their  adherents,  have  been 
held  of  little  value  by  others. 

Again  and  again  was  it  admitted  that  the  epidemic  seemed 
to  care  little  for  authorities,  showed  no  respect  for  its  human 
opponents,  that  it  spread  in  spite  of  all  methods  used  to  pre- 
vent it,  that  it  increased  in  spite  of  the  precautions  under- 
taken and  the  means  employed  to  combat  it,  and  declined 
seemingly  without  any  regard  to  measures  used  against  it. 
Listening  to  the  testimony  of  many  health  officers  that  their 
efforts  to  combat  the  disease  seemed  of  no  avail,  no  matter 
what  they  did  do — one  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  struggle  against  the  epidemic  is  futile. 

The  methods  employed  against  influenza  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  groups:  methods  of  individual  care  and 
prophylaxis,  and  community  health  control. 

Of  the  measures  of  individual  care  and  prophylaxis,  the 
following  were  mentioned  as  important :  isolation,  medical 
treatment,  the  wearing  of  masks,  and  vaccine  therapy. 

The  isolation  of  every  person  suffering  from  influenza  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  guarding  the  patient 
against  subsequent  infection  by  the  pneumococcus  germs  and 
a  means  of  controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  whom  he  would  have  come  in  con- 
tact were  he  not  isolated. 

The  best  method  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed 
for  several  weeks — indeed  for  a  number  of  weeks  after  ap- 
parent recovery.  This  was  consider-ed  essential  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  most  frequent  complication  of  influenza — 
pneumonia.  It  was  pointed  out  by  many  that  they  have  yet 
to  know  of  a  death  of  an  individual  who,  as  soon  as  he  felt  the 
symptoms  of  influenza,  took  to  his  bed  and  stayed  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  medical  methods  of  treatment 
and  therapeutic  agents  employed  were  admitted  to  be  with- 
out much  value,  and,  as  President  Hastings  expressed  himself, 
he  felt  like  saying  with  Shakespeare,  "throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,"  as  the  most  approved  art  of  healing,  at  least  in  the 
cure  of  influenza.  The  best  thing  that  the  physician  can  do 
for  the  patient  is  to  leave  the  patient  alone. 

The  value  of  masks  was  the  subject  of  heated  debate  but 
no  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  "If  the  mask  was  a  preven- 
tative," said  Colonel  Cummings  of  the  army,  "it  was  more  as 
a  barrier  between  the  hand  and  the  mouth  than  a  protection 


against  direct  contact."  The  ordinary  gauze  mask  was  char- 
acterized by  many  as  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  as  giving 
a  false  sense  of  security.  As  worn  in  the  epidemic,  the  ordi- 
nary mask  could  not  prevent  the  spread  of  the  droplets  and 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  However,  the  value 
of  the  mask  as  a  protection  against  fear  was  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted and,  as  Dr.  Robertson,  health  commissioner  of  Chicago, 
expressed  it:  "It  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  people  from  fear. 
Worry  kills  more  people  than  the  epidemic.  For  my  part, 
let  them  wear  a  rabbit's  foot  on  a  watch-chain  if  they  want 
it  and  if  it  will  help  them  to  get  rid  of  the  physiological 
action  of  fear."  A  number  of  cases  were  cited  where  physi- 
cians and  nurses  were  infected  in  spite  of  their  wearing  masks. 
Dr.  Kellogg  of  San  Francisco  said  that  he  had  started  out 
with  a  great  confidence  in  the  mask,  but,  to  his  chagrin,  he 
found  that  the  death-rate  increased  after  the  adoption  of  the 
mask;  in  Los  Angeles,  where  no  masks  were  used,  the  death- 
rate  from  influenza  was  3.3,  while  in  San  Francisco,  where 
masks  were  used,  it  was  4.7.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  how- 
ever, claimed  that  the  mask  did  some  good  in  San  Francisco. 
As  we  have  to  deal  with  a  disease  germ  which  is  unknown 
and,  in  all  probability,  with  a  string  of  germs  of  various  char- 
acteristics, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  scientific  basis  for  a 
proper  vaccine  therapy  for  the  disease.  As  Dr.  Park,  of 
New  York,  expressed  it,  "one  cannot  fight  an  unknown  germ 
by  means  of  known  germs."  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  health  officers  testified  that  the  use  of  vaccine  had  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  disease,  not  as  a  curative  agent 
but  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  Dr.  Lipman,  of  Swift  & 
Company,  said  that  out  of  4,000  employes  whom  he  vac- 
cinated, not  one  contracted  the  disease,  while  among  a  smaller 
number  who  were  not  vaccinated,  several  cases  occurred. 
All  the  various  and  conflicting  testimony,  however,  was  de- 
clared to  be  unreliable  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  who  remarked  that  statistics  were  never  so  much 
abused  as  by  the  doctors  and  health  officers  in  the  epidemic 
and  that  most  of  the  statistics  were  worthless.  Most  of  the 
experience  with  vaccine  therapy  was  with  the  vaccine  made  by 
Dr.  Rosenow  of  the  Mayo  Foundation,  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
The  greatest  value  of  vaccine  therapy  was  in  the  fact  that  it 
reduced  fluphobia,  as  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
worry  and  fear  had  to  be  controlled  during  the  epidemic. 

Control  by  Social  Action 

The  community  measures  for  the  control  of  influenza  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following:  reporting,  placarding,  pre- 
vention of  overcrowding,  provision  of  medical  and  general 
relief,  and  public  education. 

Reporting  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  of  distinct  value,  but 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  figures  gained  through  the 
reporting  of  the  disease  by  physicians.  In  many  states  and 
communities  the  ordinance  for  compulsory  reporting  came 
when  the  epidemic  was  almost  over.  Furthermore,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  great  many  physicians,  because  of  the  stress 
of  their  work,  were  physically  unable  to  report  all  their  cases ; 
that  there  were,  moreover,  thousands  of  cases  which  were 
not  treated  by  phj'sicians,  all  of  which  would  greatly  swell 
the  figures  if  they  were  known.  The  most  reliable  figures 
of  the  epidemic  are  the  death  records.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  the  total  number  of  infected  cases  in  all  communities. 

Placarding  the  apartment  or  house  where  cases  of  disease 
occurred  was  declared  to  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  the 
patient  or  to  the  community.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  carry 
it  on  conscientiously  and,  if  all  the  cases  had  been  placarded, 
practically  every  house  should  have  been  included  in  many 
communities. 
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Prevention  of  overcrowding  was  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant measure  in  the  jurisdiction  of  health  officers.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  think  that  if  the  disease  is  spread  by  con- 
tact and  by  coughing  and  sneezing,  the  surest  method  of  con- 
trol is  by  the  prevention  of  overcrowding  and  community 
congestion.  The  testimony  of  various  health  officers  as  to 
this  measure  of  control  seemed  to  vary  greatly.  No 
decision  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  real  value  or  lack  of  value 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  various  health  commissioners.  One 
after  another  of  them  testified  that  the  effect  upon  the  epi- 
demic was  negligent  whether  the  theaters,  stores  or  schools 
were  closed,  or  not;  that  some  communities,  for  instance 
Detroit,  had  suffered  less  without  a  closing  ordinance  than 
others,  like  Buffalo,  where  everything  was  closed  tight.  It 
was  also  cited  that  in  Philadelphia  the  explosions  of  the 
disease  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  right  after  the  closing 
ordinances  and  orders,  and  that  in  many  other  communities 
the  closing  of  schools,  recreation  centers  and  other  places 
was  followed  by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases. 

Of  course,  there  was  hardly  any  uniformity  in  the  closing 
orders  of  different  communities. .  While  some  closed  up 
movies  and  left  the  theaters  and  operas  open,  others  closed 
schools  and  left  department  stores  wide  open, — indeed,  in  very 
few  communities  has  the  closing  been  absolute  so  as  to  stop 
transportation  as  well  as  industrial  activities.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  the  closing  of  recreation  facilities  was  ridiculous 
without  the  simultaneous  closing  of  stores  and  large  indus- 
trial establishments.  Dr.  Robertson  claimed  that  the  value 
of  closing  theaters  and  movies  was  in  giving  the  people  more 
time  for  sleep  and  thus  reducing  the  infection.  However, 
one  of  the  health  officers  present  facetiously  remarked,  "If 
sleep  is  such  a  valued  therapeutic  measure,  why  was  Phila- 
delphia so  badly  stricken?"  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  claimed 
that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  to  close  the  schools  in 


a  big  city  like  New  York,  with  its  800,000  children,  several 
hundred  thousand  of  whom  live  in  overcrowded  tenement 
houses.  Moreover,  he  claimed  that  the  schools  could  be 
used  as  educational  health  centers  through  which  health 
propaganda  could  be  carried  to  the  tenement-house 
dwellers. 

Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  presented  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  school  closing  should  depend  on  the  size  and 
educational  standards  of  the  community;  that  in  large  cities, 
with  a  dense  tenement-house  population  and  where  effective 
measures  for  school  inspection  exist  and  the  schools  could  be 
used  for  health  propaganda,  they  should  be  left  open,  while 
in  rural  communities  and  wherever  there  is  a  lack  of  proper 
inspection  and  educational  facilities,  the  schools  should  be 
closed. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  proper 
provision  of  medical  facilities  and  of  a  thorough  organization 
of  general  relief.  The  need  of  hospital  facilities,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  medical  profession,  the  mobilization  of  nursing 
resources  and  a  concerted,  intelligent,  junified  attempt  to  fur- 
nish medical  aid  to  each  individual  in  the  community  during 
the  epidemic,  were  declared  to  be  essential.  The  same  applies 
to  provisions  for  general  and  special  relief  which  are  so  needed 
and  were  so  lacking  during  the  past  epidemic. 

The  greatest  method  of  prevention  and  control  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  is  in  public  health  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  most  important  measures,  however,  in  the  control 
of  influenza  as  well  as  of  other  diseases  is  the  reorganization 
of  the  health  activities  of  communities,  the  placing  of  health 
control  under  unified  command,  a  better  coordination  of 
public  health  agencies,  a  cooperation  of  private  and  community 
institutions  and  a  thorough  accord  of  municipal,  state  and 
federal  health  authorities.  In  other  words,  perfect  team 
play   in  public  health  work. 


After-War  Public  Health  Problems 

New  Tendencies,  New  Methods,  New  Agencies  in  the  Future  of 

Public  Health  Activities 

By  George  M.  Price,  M.D. 


WAR  and  pestilence  having  decimated  the  world's 
population  and  reduced  the  man-power  of  the 
nation,  the  post-war  period  must  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  new  and  redoubled  efforts  to 
conserve  human  life,  to  preserve  health  and  to  inaugurate 
new  methods  and  establish  new  agencies  for  public  health 
conservation.  The  newly  founded  and  the  older  restored 
nations  must  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life.  Lasting  peace  among  nations  should  bring  forth  an  in- 
creased sum  of  health  and  of  national  efficiency.  The  new 
and  the  old  democracies  must  be  based  upon  a  firm  foundation 
of  sound  national  health.  The  wanton  waste  and  the  use- 
less destruction  of  man-power  must  give  place  to  a  general 
revolution  in  health  activities.  Enormous  as  is  the  financial 
debt  created  by  the  war  through  economic  destruction,  it  is 
infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  debt  human- 
ity owes  for  the  loss  of  its  man-power.  Health  preparedness 
must  be  adapted  to  the  whole  nation  on  a  national  scale  to 
insure  a  robust,  strong  and  efficient  new  generation.  New 
agencies,  federal  and  state,  must  be  created  to  cope  with  the 


old  evils  and  to  insure  a  physical  and  general  regeneration  of 
our  fast-growing  population. 

These  were  some  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  health 
administrators  and  public  health  representatives  of  the  country 
assembled  in  the  forty-sixth  convention  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  last  week  in  Chicago,  representing 
the  most  progressive  elements  of  social  and  public  health 
agencies  in  America. 

The  roster  of  the  convention  reads  like  the  Almanac  de 
Gotha  of  the  American  public  health  movement.  There 
were  there  Brice  of  Ottawa  and  Hastings  of  Toronto,  Blue 
of  Washington,  Vaughan  of  Ann  Arbor;  Winslow  of  Yale, 
Rosenau  of  Harvard,  Rosenow  of  the  Mayo  Foundation; 
Phelps  and  Schereschewsky  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Woodward  of  Boston,  Biggs  of  New  York,  Bloodgood  of 
Baltimore,  Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan,  Hoffman  of  the 
Prudential,  Vincent  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Park  of 
New  York,  Evans  and  Robertson  of  Chicago,  Dowling  of 
New  Orleans,  Woods  Hutchinson  of  Everywhere,  and  a 
host  of  other  dukes,  marquises  and  barons  of  public  health. 
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The  subjects  discussed  were  many  and  varied.  Influenza 
held  the  interest  of  many,  but  much  attention  was  paid  to 
the  newer  questions  of  health  activities  in  the  country  in  the 
post-war  period :  the  need  for  a  new  democratic  basis  of  public 
health  work,  the  necessity  for  analyzing  public  health  work, 
the  newer  basis  for  public  health  administration,  the  solution 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  industrial  hygiene,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Public  Health  and  Democracy 
In  his  brilliant  presidential  address  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings 
of  Toronto  gave  an  exposition  of  what  he  termed  Democracy 
and  Public  Health.  It  is  significant  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  has  it  been 
so  well  recognized  that  public  health  progress  directly  depends 
upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  and  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  democratize  public  health  activities.  Dr. 
Hastings  said  that  modern  public  health  work  constitutes  the 
glory  and  the  chief  cornerstone  of  true  democracy,  which 
makes  possible  for  all  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.     He  said: 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  man-power,  whether  in 
war  or  in  peace.  Every  nation  has  been  expecting  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  every  man  will  expect  every 
nation  to  do  its  duty.  He  will  expect  a  democracy  that  will  enable 
him  to  develop  a  sound  mind  and  body  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
family.  Health  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  We  want 
life  more  abundant.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  we 
must  first  make  it  healthy.  In  this  respect  we  have  not  tried  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now  that  the  black  cloud  of 
war  that  has  been  lowering  upon  our  housetops  for  the  last  four 
years  or  more  has  dispersed  it  remains  for  us  to  play  our  part  in 
medical  mobilization  and  in  the  enlisting  in  our  contest  with  our 
invisible  foes  of  all  physicians  specially  trained  in  preventive 
medicine. 

There  is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  an  awakening  of  the  social 
conscience  to  the  appalling  condition  existing  today,  with  poverty  on 
the  one  hand  and  enormous  wealth  on  the  other,  with  modified 
slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  luxurious  idleness  on  the  other.  Every 
nation  that  permits  people  to  remain  under  the  fetters  of  preventable 
disease  and  permits  social  conditions  to  exist  that  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  properly  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  physical  fitness,  and  that  endorses  a  wage  that  does 
not  afford  sufficient  revenue  for  the  home,  is  trampling  a  primary 
principle  of  democracy  under  its  feet. 

Will  any  of  the  democracies  of  the  day  stand  the  test?  Let  us 
examine  the  crowned  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  Thirty  thousand 
people  in  England  own  and  control  over  98  per  cent  of  the  land 
and  capital  of  the  island.  Just  previous  to  the  war  it  was  estimated 
that  700,000  men  in  England  were  constantly  out  of  work  and 
800,000  were  practically  paupers.  Is  this  democracy?  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  own 
and  control  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth.  Three  million  children  go  to 
school  either  without  breakfast  or  with  insufficient  food  for  their 
breakfast,  and  at  the  same  time  we  find  in  this  country  thirteen  fami- 
lies with  incomes  ranging  from  two  and  a  half  to  sixty  million  dol- 
lars— and  triis  is  what  we  call  democracy.  The  efficient  solution  of 
social  problems  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  public  healtb 
administration. 

The  greatest  determining  factor  in  our  winning  the  war 
was,  according  to  Dr.  Hastings,  the  appointment  of  a  gen- 
eralissimo. What  every  nation  requires  in  public  health  ad- 
ministration in  its  organized  battle  against  invisible  foes  of 
the  race  is  a  Foch  of  medicine.  We  require  centralized 
authority. 

Nationalization  of  Public  Health 

In  response  to  the  President's  call  for  the  centralization  of 
public  health  activities,  Surgeon-General  Blue,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  presented  an  ambitious  scheme 


for  the  nationalizing  of  public  health  activities  of  the  country 
by  giving  greater  scope  and  power  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  broadening  its  functions  to  embrace  a  nation-wide 
authority  over  disease  prevention,  rural  hygiene,  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal,  infant  and  child  hygiene,  and  milk  and 
food  control.  The  project  of  the  surgeon-general  for  what 
will  amount  to  the  creation  of  a  national  department  of 
health  was  outlined  and  commented  upon  in  the  Survey 
for  October  19.  The  essence  of  the  project  is  the  widening 
of  the  scope  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  so 
as  to  allow  it  more  thoroughly  to  supervise  disease  prevention 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  communicable 
diseases  like  malaria,  pellagra  and  typhoid  fever.  The  project 
involves  also  a  thorough  supervision  of  rural  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  the  appointment  of  special  health  administrators 
in  certain  districts  for  rural  communities,  and  generally  the 
furthering  of  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  rural  com- 
munities. The  surgeon-general  insisted  especially  on  the 
need  for  much  more  strenuous  work  in  the  field  of  industrial 
hygiene.  His  project  embraces  a  program  for  districting  the 
whole  United  States  into  zones  with  a  health  officer  at  the 
head  of  each  district  and  the  appointment  of  numerous  physi- 
cians in  various  large  industrial  plants  to  be  commissioned  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  but  compensated  by  the  industrial 
plants  themselves. 

Col.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  speaking  on  The  Health  of  the  Na- 
tion, held  that  the  federal  government  should  improve  the 
efficiency  and  extent  of  the  functions  of  our  public  health 
service.  We  must  widen  the  registered  area  which  in  1917 
embraced  only  71  per  cent  of  the  population  and  46  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  United  States.  We  have  no  knowledge  even 
of  the  death-rate  in  30  per  cent  of  our  population  occupying 
56  per  cent  of  our  area.  There  is  not  a  state,  a  county  or  a 
city  that  has  morbidity  statistics  of  any  value.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  many  cases  of  pneumonia  occurred  in  any  city  or  in 
any  given  area  in  the  United  States  at  a  given  time.  "I  hope." 
said  Dr.  Vaughan, 

that  there  will  be  a  successful  effort  made,  when  we  settle  down 
from  this  war,  to  provide  proper  medical  attention,  both  preventive 
and  curative,  for  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  doctors 
in  the  service  have  been  free  from  the  trammels  of  competition,  and 
have  been  free  to  make  the  base  hospitals  splendid  laboratories.  I 
believe  the  time  should  come  when  in  addition  to  our  public  school 
system  we  should  have  our  health  centers,  with  hospital,  laboratory 
and  clinics,  as  well  equipped  and  as  abundantly  scattered  over  all  our 
land  as  are  our  high  schools,  and  just  as  free  to  the  people.  Give 
the  medical  profession  its  wings  and  remove  the  load  of  financial 
competition,  and  we  will  soar  higher  and  higher  and  see  ncbler  and 
nobler  visions.  I  wish  we  could  have  in  peace  times  some  impelling, 
far-reaching,  all-embracing  force  such  as  has  prevailed  during  the 
last  one  and  a  half  years.  If  we  could  put  into  our  peace  work  the 
same  enthusiasm,  the  same  devotion,  and  the  same  community  of 
purpose  that  we  have  put  into  our  war  work  we  could  make  this 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  Future  of  American  Public  Health 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, drew  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  startling 
newspaper  headlines  given  to  the  latest  accident  on  the  Brook- 
lyn street  railways  and  contrasted  this  great  sensational  news- 
paper attention  to  the  hundred  deaths  due  to  that  accident 
with  the  meager  reports  devoted  by  the  metropolitan  press 
to  the  five  or  six  hundred  deaths  occurring  daily  from  the  in- 
fluenza then  raging.  "The  reason,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  acci- 
dent was  dramatic.  The  epidemic,  notwithstanding  its  greater 
death  toll,  had  no  dramatic  features.  Now  that  the  epidemic 
is  over  we  are  in  danger  of  settling  down  to  our  former  smug- 
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ness."  Dr.  Frankel  claimed  that  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  low  standards  of  public  health  in  the  United  States 
is  due  to  the  low  standard  of  health  officers.  He  presented  a 
table  which  showed  that  out  of  417  public  health  officials  in 
various  cities,  over  46  per  cent  receive  less  than  $1,000  annu- 
ally. 

The  measure  of  importance  a  community  lays  upon  its  health  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  amount  it  is  willing  to  pay  its  health  officer. 
Stenographers  and  butchers  receive  at  least  $25  a  week,  but  60  per 
cent  of  the  health  officers  of  the  United  States  receive  less.  School 
teachers  work  under  civil  service  rules.  Only  86  out  of  the  417 
health  officers  are  so  appointed.  Only  40  are  appointed  for  indefinite 
terms,  and  50  per  cent  are  appointed  for  terms  of  less  than  two  years. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  low  standards  shown  by  these  figures? 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  facilities  for  modern  public  health 
work  whose  fundamental  action  is  prevention?  The  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  has  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  It  has 
a  glorious  history  of  fifty  years.  It  members  have  paved  the  way 
for  remarkable  work  done  along  preventive  lines.  We  must  not 
be  satisfied,  however,  with  past  achievements.  War  has  brought 
new  problems  which  we  must  face.  We  must  become  a  propagandist 
body,  working  every  day  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  prevention  into 
every  city  and  town.  We  must  improve  the  status  of  local  and 
county  health  officials.  Health  work  must  be  dignified.  It  must  be 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  politicians.  The  office  must  have  per- 
manency and  continuity.  The  American  Public  Health  Association 
must  stand  behind  the  health  officer,  must  be  his  inspiration  and 
guide.  He  must  have  other  duties  besides  the  police  power,  which 
he  possesses  now  to  a  certain  extent.  Whatever  movement  is  origi- 
nated for  public  health  and  social  improvement  must  be  under  his 
guidance. 

The  health  officer's  work  must  not  be  purely  negative.  It  should 
be  positive  and  should  serve  not  only  for  the  reduction  of  sickness 
but  be  aggressive  for  good  health  for  all  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
We  must  dramatize  our  work,  make  it  concrete.  We  must  help  the 
health  officer  to  do  this,  supplying  him  with  the  implements  he  needs 
and  making  him  more  efficient.  There  has  been  no  time  when  our 
opportunities  have  been  so  brilliant  as  now.  The  world  has  been  in 
revolution.  A  return  to  the  old  order  is  impossible.  If  we  are  to 
move  along  in  the  new  order  which  will  be  better  and  bigger  we 
must  enter  an  era  of  reconstruction  and  reorganization. 

The  Future  Policy 
In  a  thoughtful  address  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  a  resume 
was  given  of  a  plan  for  a  more  effective  state  health  adminis- 
tration. Dr.  Hoffman's  plan  is  like  that  of  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  if  realized,  would  mean 
the  creation  of  a  federal  health  department  supplemented  by 
special  state  activities.     He  said: 

There  can  be  no  effective  state  health  administration  which  con- 
tinues to  ignore  the  physical  facts  of  individual  life  and  which  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  collective  in- 
vestigations concerning  physical  progress  and  physical  well-being. 
Broadly  speaking,  not  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries  are  efforts 
being  made  to  first  ascertain  the  true  physical  status  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  variations  in  health  and  growth  from  time  to  time, 
whether  towards  physical  improvement  or  physical  deterioration,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  prerequisite  for  rational  and  effective  public  health  adminis- 
tration is  the  accurate  and  complete  registration  of  all  serious 
illnesses.  The  next  fundamental  principle  of  modern  health  ad- 
administration  is  a  thoroughly  worked  out  state  medical  service.  We 
need  first,  therefore,  the  physical  and  medical  examination  of  all 
children  and  young  persons  from  infancy  to  majority;  second,  an 
accurate  and  complete  registration  of  at  least  all  serious  illnesses 
considered  as  a  community  problem,  and  third,  the  establishment  of 
a  limited  state  medical  service.  There  can  be  no  permanent  improve- 
ment in  health  administration  until  the  foregoing  three  principles 
are  vigorously  applied  and  made  a  condition  in  whatever  form  of 
public  health  reorganization  may  be  ultimately  decided  upon  for  the 
federal  government  as  well  as  for  the  states. 

The  proposed  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Health 
Administration,  which   term   Hoffman   claimed    is   preferable 


HEALTH  SLOGANS 

Register  Hogs— You  bet — Why  not  Babies? 

Have  you  faced  your  pneumonia  problems  yet?     If  eventu- 
ally, why  not  now? 

There  is  no  smallpox  in  the  Army  or  Navy.     Why? 

Vaccination.     Are  your  people  vaccinated? 


How  much  does  your  town  pay  for  health  protection  ? 


A  Health  Department  without  Visiting  Nurses  is  no  good. 


to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  would  seem  to 
group  itself  into  three  main  divisions:  A,  general  public 
health  and  quarantine;  B.  medical  practice  and  physical  wel- 
fare; C,  full  statistics  and  information. 

In  the  first  division  he  would  place  the  following  sections:  Health 
organization  and  administration,  health  laws  and  ordinances,  state 
relations  service,  international  and  maritime  quarantine,  communi- 
cable and  transmissible  diseases,  urban  sanitation,  town  planning  and 
housing,  rural  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering  and  drainage,  tropical 
medicine  and  sanitation,  hygienic  laboratory,  general  scientific  re- 
search. In  division  B  would  be  the  following:  medical  practice, 
pharmacy  and  dentistry,  physical  anthropology,  child  hygiene,  school 
hygiene,  personal  hygiene,  industrial  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  social 
hygiene,  hospital  and  institutions,  race  pathology.  In  division  C 
would  be  the  following:  mortality  statistics,  morbidity  statistics, 
health  education,  health  propaganda  and  publication,  associated  ac- 
tivities and  health-promoting  agencies. 

Dr.  Hoffman  specially  emphasized  the  need  for  public  health 
education.  "This  field,"  he  said,  "has  enormously  expanded 
during  recent  years,  particularly  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  health-promoting  agencies  such  as  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality  and  others.  '  More  governmental  parti- 
cipation in  the  work  of  these  organizations  would  materially 
aid  in  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  success  en  the  part  of 
the  state  and  federal  administrations." 

Quoting  Lecky,  that  "to  raise  the  level  of  national  health 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  raising  national  happiness,"  Hoff- 
man concluded  his  paper  with  the  following  words:  "The 
achievement  of  this  ideal  demands  a  decidedly  more  effective 
health  administration  attainable  only,  however,  upon  new  and 
broader  conceptions  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  considera- 
tions than  those  which  underlie  the  health  organizations  of 
today." 

Team  Play  in  Public  Health 
In  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  address,  President  Vincent,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  deplored  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  public  health  agencies  and  made  a  strong  plea  for 
better  teamwork  in  public  health  work  and  education.  He 
enumerated  the  various  national,  state  and  other  associations, 
societies  and  institutions,  all  working  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  progress  of  the  health  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
He  named,  besides  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  many  other  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations, the  thirty-five  child  welfare  organizations,  the  eleven 
tuberculosis  agencies,  the  many  public  health  nursing  associa- 
tions, and  claimed  that  there  were  at  least  twenty-eight  asso- 
ciations devoting  their  attention  exclusively  to  public  health, 
and  not  less  than  twenty-nine  organizations  whose  activities 
include  public  health  work. 
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These  fifty-seven  varieties  of  public  health  work,  unlike 
the  well-known  fifty-seven  varieties  of  food  products,  are  not 
unified,  not  standardized,  each  one  pursuing  its  own  activi- 
ties, having  its  own  officers,  collecting  its  own  funds,  making 
its  own  appeals  to  the  public  for  support,  issuing  its  individual 
reports,  giving  appreciation  of  its  own  work  by  its  own  agents. 
The  annual  budget  of  these  agencies  exceeds  $1,577,000,  65 
per  cent  of  which  is  devoted  to  salaries  of  their  own  agents. 
As  a  result  of  such  multiplicity  of  agencies,  too  much  time  is 
spent  in  the  collection  of  funds  and  preaching  about  accom- 
plishments, leaving  no  time  for  scientific  investigations  and 
field  work.  It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies of  public  health  of  the  country  persist  in  the  present 
policy  of  isolation  and  rivalry,  seeing  their  specialties  out  of 
focus,  unconsciously  misleading  the  public,  hampering  the 
development  of  unbiased  research,  preventing  the  consistent 
and  careful  education  of  the  people,  they  will  be  in  no  position 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  federal  government  pressure  for 
the  creation  of  a  federal  department  of  health  with  a  secre- 
tary in  the  cabinet.     Dr.  Vincent  continued: 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  correct  these  evils.  They  are:  First, 
the  establishment  of  a  definite  body  of  scientific  knowledge;  second, 
effective  demonstration  of  the  application  of  such  knowledge;  third, 
systematic,  unified,  consistent  education  of  the  public  in  the  scientific 
basis  of  health  and  the  principles  of  procedure.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  better  teamwork,  for  cooperation  between  the  various 
agencies,  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  public  health  movement. 
Collective  egotism  must  supplant  individual  selfishness.  Compre- 
hensive organization  must  take  the  place  of  the  diversified,  scattered 
individual  organization.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  said  President  Vin- 
cent, to  make  the  American  Red  Cross  do  in  peace  what  it  has  done 
in  war,  viz.,  to  unify  not  only  relief  agencies  but  also  health  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  or  perhaps  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  may  be  one  of  the  agencies  to  embrace  all  other  organi- 
tions  in  the  field  of  public  health  work. 

The  importance  of  teamwork  in  public  health  education  need  not 
be  elaborated  in  detail.  There  is  no  reason  why  both  types  of 
team-play — national  and  local — might  not  be  undertaken  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  possible  that  an  enlarged  program  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  might  from  the  outset  serve  as  a  unifying 
agent.  The  goal  for  which  we  are  all  working  is  a  national  health 
department.  The  obstacle  to  progress  is  the  diversified,  disorganized 
multiplicity  of  public  health  agents.  It  is  time  to  propose  a  new 
departure  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  directions  and  revolutionize 
our  post-war  health  work  of  the  country. 

In  response  to  President  Vincent's  eloquent  plea  for  unity, 
the  1,000  delegates  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion present  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  empowering  its 
incoming  officers  and  board  of  directors  to  inaugurate  steps 
for  conferences  with  other  public  health  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  following  his  advice  and  introducing  order 
into  the  present  chaos  and  anarchy  of  public  health  work. 

A  very  large  number  of  addresses  were  made  and  many 
papers  read  in  the  sections  of  the  association  on  public  health 
administration,  foods  and  drugs,  vital  statistics,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, sociology,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Old  and  New  Problems  in  Industrial  Hygiene 
In  the  industrial  hygiene  section  there  were  in  attendance 
many  employers,  employment  managers,  plant  engineers,  in- 
dustrial physicians  and  surgeons  and  industrial  hygienists. 
The  chairman,  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  newer  problems  of  industrial  hygiene,  drew 
special  attention  to  the  problems  which  he  claimed  are  of 
perhaps  more  vital  importance  to  industry  and  to  indus- 
trial workers  than  the  old  and  as  yet  unsolved  problems  of 
accident  prevention,  plant  construction,  factory  sanitation,  in- 
dustrial dust,  gas  fumes,  and  poisons.     These  newer  problems 


are  the  proper  economical  basis  of  industrial  life — the  inter- 
relation of  wages  and  standards  of  living,  and  the  need  of 
establishing  a  minimum  wage  in  industries  while  aspiring  to 
the  maximum  wage  attainable.  He  also  insisted  upon  the 
imperative  need  for  the  licensing  of  all  hazardous  industries 
and  the  physical  examination  of  all  those  who  enter  them. 
Among  the  problems  of  industrial  hygiene  he  also  claimed 
the  need  for  the  promulgation  by  legislatures  of  compulsory 
state  social  insurance.  He  insisted  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
provement in  industrial  conditions  until  there  is  industrial 
peace,  and  that  there  can  be  no  industrial  peace  until  the 
workers  themselves  have  a  right  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  work.  Autocracies  have  been  demol- 
ished in  the  political  life  of  nations,  and  the  same  fate  must 
follow  industrial  autocracies.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  industrial  hygiene  is,  he  claimed,  the  democratiza- 
tion of  industry. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Schereschewsky,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  maintained  that  there  should  be  a  standard 
definition  of  industrial  poisons  which  could  be  adopted  by  the 
states.  There  should  also  be  elaborated  standards  of  methods 
of  guarding  against  these  poisons.  He  advocated  a  system  of 
licensing  dangerous  trades,  and  maintained  the  necessity  for 
the  cooperation  of  federal  and  state  authorities  in  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  disease. 

The  influx  of  women  into  industry  was  dwelt  upon  by  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  charged  the  fed- 
eral government  with  breaking  down  many  labor  laws  and 
sanitary  standards,  especially  by  the  Ordnance  Department, 
in  the  various  big  plants  for  war  industries.  He  claimed 
that  many  children  under  fourteen  were  permitted  to  work 
in  the  aircraft  factory  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  various 
steel  plants  where  75  millimeter  shells  were  made.  Women 
were  allowed  to  work  at  night,  and  the  federal  government 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  increase  production  even  though  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  women 
and  child  workers.  Dr.  Patterson's  facts  were  partly  ad- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Public  Health  representatives, 
but  it  was  claimed  by  them  that  these  conditions  existed  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  production  was  the  great 
need  of  the  hour  and  before  proper  precautions  and  standards 
had  been  introduced  for  war  work. 

A  New  Federal  Agency 
In  atonement  perhaps  for  its  past  delinquencies,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  presented  at  a  meeting  the  al- 
ready partly  accomplished  project  for  a  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  and  Medicine  in  the  service  but  functioning  as 
a  part  of  the  Working  Conditions  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  plan  of  organization  of  the  new  division  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza,  chief  of  the  division,  and  Dr. 
C.  D.  Selby  and  Bernard  J.  Newman,  chiefs  of  sections  in 
the  organization.  According  to  Dr.  Selby,  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  governmental  agency  to  protect  the  health  of  indus- 
trial workers  was  made  evident  by  the  war-time  necessity  of 
conserving  industrial  man-power.  This  agency,  the  division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  mentioned  above,  is  manned  by 
officers  detailed  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  was 
established  by  executive  order  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  for 
which  appropriation  was  made  for  the  current  year  but  for 
the  continued  existence  of  which  further  legislation  will  be 
needed.  The  division  will  formulate  industrial  standards  and 
endeavor  to  effect  a  friendly  leadership  in  industrial  hygiene, 
will  conduct  research  and  investigations  in  various  indus- 
trial fields,  will  divide  the  country  into  zones  and  districts 
presided  over  by  district  industrial  health  officers. 
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The  program  the  section  desires  to  put  into  effect  is  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease; (b)  health  supervision  for  all  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment in  industrial  plants;  (c)  adequate  laws  governing  sani- 
tation, food,  milk  and  water  supplies  and  control  of  housing ; 
(d)  provision  of  facilities  for  the  relief  of  sickness  including 
hospitals,  clinics  and  visiting  nurse  service;  (e)  installation 
and  supervision  of  departments  of  health  and  sanitation  in 
industrial  centers;  (f)  educational  service  for  the  people  of 
industrial  centers. 

Special  attention  is  to  be  given  by  the  division  to  the 
standardization  of  occupational  requirements,  physical  exami- 
nation of  workers,  vocational  placement  of  workers,  sanitary 
inspection  of  plants,  research  of  special  hazards,  health  in- 
struction to  workers,  control  of  communicable  diseases,  first- 
aid  service  and  emergency  treatment,  treatment  for  sickness, 
together  with  installation  of  laboratory  and  x-ray  service,  spe- 
cial treatments,  including  dental  and  ocular,  visiting-nurse 
service,  keeping  of  records  and  reports  of  morbidity. 

A  number  of  those  present  criticised  this  program  as  too 
ambitious  and  of  too  wide  scope.  It  was  claimed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  division  on 
several  concrete  and  definite  points. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Problem  of  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Disease,  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Van  Sickle  insisted  upon  the 
need  of  a  revision  of  our  compensation  laws  to  provide  com- 
pensation not  only  for  accidents  but  also  for  vocational  dis- 
ease.   He  said: 

The  foundation  of  industrial  insurance  is  built  upon  the  fact 
that  in  industry  the  man  who  employs,  the  society  which  controls, 
and  the  government  which  wishes  to  protect  the  men  and  women 
who  must  earn  their  own  living  by  daily  occupation  at  some  em- 
ployment, must  provide  for  a  proper  remuneration  of  the  worker 
during  the  period  of  disability  due  to  his  occupation.  The  prob- 
lem of  compensation  as  it  relates  to  vocational  insurance  must  be 
first  rated  upon  the  hazards  of  the  industry,  upon  the  needs  of  the 
worker,  and  upon  the  facilities  supplied  to  care  for  him  or  her  in 
a  disease  or  condition  arising  out  of  that  vocation.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  equitability  of  a  protective  insurance  as  it  re- 
lates to  sickness  as  well  as  to  workers'  compensation  in  injury,  from 
an  American  viewpoint. 

Dr.  Van  Sickle  advocated  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year 
as  a  fair  limit  of  time  for  compensation  for  vocational  disease 
as  well  as  for  surgical  injuries.  Permanent  and  partially 
permanent  disability  from  vocational  disease  should  be  con- 
sidered as  equally  fair  as  workmen's  compensation. 

Relation  of  Wages  to  Health 
The  intimate  relations  between  wages  and  health  have  long 
since  been  recognized  by  all  health  authorities.  Interesting 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Holder,  member  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  Dr.  B.  S.  Warren, 
assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Julia  C. 
Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Abundant  proof  was  given  by  the  speakers  that  low  wages 
lead  to  poor  health ;  that  mortality  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
wage-rate;  that  the  disease-rate  increases  as  wages  decrease 
and  diminishes  as  the  pay  envelope  gets  fuller.  Higher  wages 
mean  better  diet,  improved  housing,  warmer  clothing,  better 
medical  care,  prevention  of  disease,  a  more  robust  physique 
and  a  general  improvement  in  health  of  the  workers. 

Dr.  Meeker  gave  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by 
his  bureau  of  the  cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  all  necessi- 


Next  Steps  in  Health 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  Last  Week 

INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

WHEREAS:  In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
dyestuffs  and  other  substances  involving  processes  hazardous 
to  health  has  increased  very  greatly  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
will  tend  to  increase  still  further,  and 

WHEREAS:  The  manufacture  and  handling  of  the  products 
of  these  hazardous  processes  in  interstate  traffic  constitutes  a 
serious  menace  to  the  health  of  industrial  workers; 
BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  section  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  the  federal  government  that  there  be  instituted  a 
system  of  licensing  persons  or  industries  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  substances  specially  hazardous  to  health,  and 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER:  That  such  a  system  of  licens- 
ing be  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  industrial 
workers  by  guaranteeing  that  the  licensee  has  conformed  to 
certain  minimum  standards  of  health  agreeable  to  the  federal 
government,  and  safety  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  FURTHER:  That  such  a  system  of  licens- 
ing be  administered  through  the  properly  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  states  wherein  the  applicant  for  such  license  may  be 
actually  conducting  his  business. 

GENERAL 

THE  resolution  submitted  by  Dr.  Nydegger  that  a  section  on 
school  hygiene  be  established,  has  been  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee, who  beg  to  report  that  it  seems  desirable  that  a  Sec- 
tion on  Child  Hygiene,  School  Hygiene  and  Dental  Hygiene 
be  established  so  soon  as  it  appears  to  the  directors  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  are  interested  in  such  work  and 
signify  the  same  through  a  formal  application  in  keeping  with 
the  by-laws. 

THE  resolution  presented  by  R.  W.  Corwin  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
has  been  considered  by  your  committee,  who  beg  to  report  that 
it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public  health  and  to  officers 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  if  all  health  asso- 
ciations take  advantage  of  the  "Four  Minute"  method  of  having 
health  problems  presented  to  the  public  through  meetings  called 
in  their  several  communities  for  such  purposes. 
INASMUCH  as  by  the  cessation  of  the  war  certain  army  can^ 
tonments,  ammunition  villages  and  training  camps  will  not 
be  required  for  war  activities  or  other  government  purposes 
and  as  many  of  these  could  be  adapted  to  public  health  pur- 
poses for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  certain  diseases,  notably 
tuberculosis,  be  it  resolved  that  a  committee  from  the  associa- 
tion be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  government,  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  selling  or  leasing  such  buildings  to  any 
state  or  municipal  authority  for  health  purposes,  on  conditions 
approved  by  the  government,  and  if  necessary  legislation  be 
passed  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

WHEREAS:  The  War  Department,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  at  the  army  camps 
and  in  sanitary  zones  immediately  surrounding  them,  in  pro- 
viding an  adequate  pure  water  supply,  a  complete  system  of 
sewers  and  drains,  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  value  of  these 
primary  health  measures  in  protecting  the  health  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  military  forces,  there  be  it 
RESOLVED:  That  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
expresses  to  the  War  Department  and  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  its  recognition  of  the  splendid  work  ac- 
complished jointly  by  them,  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED:  That  the  attention  of  federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal authorities,  when  considering  the  resumption  of  public 
works,  be  called  to  the  importance  of  a  pure  and  adequate 
water  supply,  a  complete  system  of  sewers  and  sewage  disposal, 
and  the  removal  of  garbage  and  dry  wastes,  as  a  primary 
public  health  measure  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  safeguard- 
ing human  life  and  increasing  human  efficiency  of  the  civil 
population,  with  a  consequent  added  prosperity. 
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ties  in  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These  in- 
vestigations clearly  show  that  for  a  really  decent  standard 
of  living  for  a  family  of  five,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
$1,687  a  year,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  than  $1,800.  He  claimed 
that  the  ordinary  working  family  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
falls  very  far  below  this  schedule,  and  as  a  result  is  compelled 
to  adopt  a  much  lower  standard  of  living.  Impairment  of 
health  is  due  to  the  low  and  insufficient  diet,  inadequate 
clothing  protection,  and  the  lack  of  medical  facilities  in  case 
of  illness.  Existing  medical  facilities  and  charitable  health 
institutions  are  utterly  inadequate  to  fill  the  workers'  wants 
and  needs  in  health  protection.  Dr.  Meeker  outspokenly  ad- 
vocated not  only  a  higher  wage  but  the  absolute  need  for 
compulsory  general  federal  and  state  social  insurance  against 
sickness,  invalidity,  unemployment,  maternity  and  old  age.  He 
deprecated  the  opposition  of  agents  of  the  insurance  companies 
to  the  introduction  of  state  health  insurance,  and  pointed  out 
the  inevitable  adoption  of  social  insurance  by  states  and 
nation. 

This  advocacy  of  social  insurance  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  violently  opposed  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company, 
who  claimed  that  social  insurance  emanates  from  Germany, 
was  introduced  by  Bismarck  to  combat  the  spread  of  Socialism, 
but  which,  instead  of  preventing  its  spread,  has  led  to  Prus- 
sianizing the  whole  country  and  to  the  inevitable  defeat  and 
ruin  of  the  whole  nation. 

Income  and  infant  mortality  was  the  subject  of  Miss 
Lathrop's  paper.  She  gave  the  results  of  investigations  made 
by  her  bureau  in  eight  cities,  ranging  in  population  from  about 
50,000  to  over  one-half  million  inhabitants,  and  differing  in 
characteristics — Johnstown,   Pa. ;  Manchester,   N.   H. ;   New 


Bedford,  Mass. ;  Brockton,  Mass. ;  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Water- 
bury,  Conn. ;  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  clearly  show  that  the  low- 
est income  groups  in  these  cities  are  likewise  the  highest  in- 
fant mortality  groups.  The  infant  mortality-rates  of  groups 
in  families  earning  $1,250  and  over  range  from  22.2  to  87.6 
per  1,000  live  births,  while  in  families  earning  less  than  $550 
per  annum  the  infant  mortality  ranged  from  117.5  to  260.9. 
The  contrast,  she  said,  between  the  most  favorable  and  the 
least  favorable  infant  mortality-rates  in  the  cities  studied  in- 
dicates the  favorable  result  of  income  which  permits  proper 
housing,  good  surroundings  and  care,  and  which  connotes  a 
fair  degree  of  education.  The  strongest  safeguard  against 
the  high  infant  mortality,  she  said,  is  a  decent  income,  self- 
respectingly  earned  by  the  father  of  the  family. 

We  still  cling  to  the  shaken  but  not  shattered  belief  that 
this  free  country  gives  every  man  his  chance  and  that  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  bring  up  a  family  decently  is  attainable  by 
all  honest  people  who  are  not  hopelessly  stupid  or  incorrig- 
ibly lazy.  Yet  the  fathers  of  88  per  cent  of  the  babies  in- 
cluded in  the  bureau's  studies  earned  less  than  $1,250  a  year, 
27  per  cent  earned  less  than  $550.  As  the  income  doubled, 
the  mortality-rate  was  more  than  halved.  "Which  is  the 
more  safe  and  sane  conclusion,  that  88  per  cent  of  all  these 
fathers  were  incorrigibly  indolent  or  below  normal  mentally, 
or  that  sound  public  economy  demands  an  irreducible  minimum 
living  standard  to  be  sustained  by  a  minimum  wage  and  such 
other  expedients  as  may  be  developed  in  a  determined  effort 
to  give  every  child  a  fair  chance?" 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  of  New  York,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  for  the  coming  year  and  New  Orleans  was 
chosen  as  the  next  meeting  place. 


Other  Conferences 


The  Health  of  Infant  and  Mother 


ONE  might  almost  say  that  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Infant  Mortality  at  its  conference 
held  in  Chicago  December  5-7  began  with  the 
grandparents  and  closed  with  the  grand- 
children. The  direct  bearing  of  child  wel- 
fare on  problems  of  war  and  reconstruction 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  the  children's 
casualty  list — of  the  staggering  fact  that 
while  53,000  of  our  men  were  lost  in  France 
during  nineteen  months,  475,000  children 
died  at  home. 

Proper  care  of  the  prospective  mother 
before  the  child  is  born,  the  service  of  med- 
ically trained  people  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth, and  scientific  guidance  of  the  mother 
in  the  ways  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  baby,  such  as  the  infant  welfare  nurses 
give,  are  the  ways  of  saving  the  babies. 
Around  these  topics  much  of  the  ensuing 
discussion   centered. 

But  before  the  baby  can  be  saved  he  must 
be.  The  duty  of  childbearing  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  women  present  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  One  of  the  conference  chair- 
men (Prof.  R.  H.  Johnson,  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh),  speaking  on  eugenics,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  superior 
woman  to  bear  at  least  four  children.  Nor 
would  this  doctor  excuse  the  celibacy  of  the 
unmarried  women,  for  he  considered  that 
they   had   "allowed   themselves   to  drift   into 


an  inexcusable  anti-social  misanthropy." 
However,  not  all  women  are  of  the  "supe- 
rior" type;  nor  do  all  have  superior  incomes. 
For  the  people  of  inferior  intellectual  attain- 
ments, more  just  economic  treatment  was 
urged  in  addition  to  sex  education  and  birth- 
control  knowledge,  though  there  was  the 
usual  difference  of  opinion  on  the  latter 
subject.  For  the  women  who  are  feeble- 
minded, or  who  are  afflicted  with  venereal 
disease,  segregation  was  advocated.  The 
use  of  the  cantonments  which  soon  will  be 
left  vacant  was  suggested  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Other  means  advocated  for  preventing  the 
birth  of  syphilitic  children  included  quar- 
antining the  male  carrier  as  well  as  the 
female.  In  cases  where  a  baby  is  expected 
in  a  syphilitic  family,  if  the  mother  can  be 
treated  before  the  child  is  born  it  is  possible 
to  save  the  child  from  the  disease,  according 
to  Dr.  P.  C.  Jeans,  of  St.  Louis.  Children 
of  such  parents  still  have  a  chance  even 
though  medical  treatment  is  not  provided  for 
them  until  after  birth,  though  an  investiga- 
tion in  St.  Louis  showed  that  7S  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  syphilitic  parents  are  syphi- 
litic. The  seriousness  of  this  scourge  was 
emphasized  by  the  declaration  that  5  per 
cent  of  all  living  children  and  at  least  one 
parent  in  10  per  cent  of  the  families  in  this 
country  are  afflicted,  and  that  30  to  40  per 
cent   of    the    infant   mortality   is   due    to   it. 


Yet  in  spite  of  this  situation,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  an  increase  of  this  plague  is 
expected,  due  to  the  war,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  fight  of  various  agencies  against  it  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  prudish  silence 
of  the  press. 

The  magnificent  work  done  by  the  govern- 
ment in  protecting  the  men  in  service  against 
venereal  infection  was  described  by  As- 
sistant Surgeon-General  C.  C.  Pierce,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  [see  the 
Survey  for  December  7,  p.  305]. 

For  the  normal  baby  and  his  mother,  the 
establishment  of  infant  welfare  clinics  in  the 
smaller  communities  was  urged  on  the  ex- 
perience of  Minnesota.  Their  plan  is  to 
send  a  doctor  who  is  a  specialist  in  dealing 
with  infant  and  maternal  welfare  into  the 
smaller  cities  to  establish  clinics.  The  co- 
operation of  the  local  physicians  is  sought, 
and  for  their  use  the  records  of  the  children 
examined  are  available.  The  major  part  of 
the  follow-up  work,  however,  is  to  be  done 
by  a  community  nurse,  who  of  course  is  em- 
ployed by  the  city  and  remains  there.  As  to 
the  advisability  of  placing  a  local  physician 
in  charge  of  these  clinics,  the  speaker  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  E.  J.  Huenekens,  who  is 
carrying  on  the  work  he  described,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
find  doctors  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
whose  training  fitted  them  for  such  a  task. 
There  was  no  general  agreement  upon  this 
point,  but  concerning  the  need  for  a  full- 
time  health  officer  in  every  community,  who 
should  be  trained  in  infant  welfare  work  as 
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part  of  his  duty,  there  appeared  to  be  unani- 
mity of  opinion. 

Extending  this  policy  further,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  children  of  rural  com- 
munities, being  perhaps  more  neglected 
physically  than  any  other  group,  should 
certainly  be  helped,  {Catherine  Olmstead,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  had  much  experience  as 
a  welfare  nurse  in  rural  districts,  de- 
claring that  the  state  must  support 
this  work.  Twelve  states  have  already 
added  divisions  of  public  health  nursing  to 
their  boards  of  health,  which  are  providing 
public  health  nurses  for  country  districts 
through  county  organization  and  thus  ob- 
taining uniformity.  It  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  these  rural  nurses  to  find  out  the  need 
for  infant  welfare  clinics  and  for  any  other 
means  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  country 
mother   and  child. 

The  three  great  difficulties  encountered  by 
those  who  serve  the  foreign-born  in  our 
population  were  pointed  out  by  Michael  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  National  Study  of  Meth- 
ods of  Americanization.  These  are  (1)  dif- 
ferences in  race  standards  and  customs,  espe- 
cially those  based  upon  superstitions ;  (2) 
the  language  barrier;  (3)  the  attitude  of 
the  native  American  toward  the  foreign-born, 
which  seems  to  say,  "You  are  so  different 
from  us  that  low  standards  of  health  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  you."  In  the  discus- 
sion it  was  shown,  in  regard  to  the  first 
hindrance,  that  if  the  racial  customs  of  each 
nationality  were  studied,  ways  of  transform- 
ing harmful  practices  into  harmless,  or  even 
useful  habits  could  be  found  in  many  cases. 
For  example,  the  belief  that  a  woman  should 
scrub  during  pregnancy  may  be  used  as  a 
reason  for  the  expectant  mother  to  do  this 
work  at  home  rather  than  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  cleaning  large  buildings.  Another 
plan  is  to  train  capable  girls  of  various 
nationalities  to  teach  their  own  races  how 
mother  and  child  should  be  cared  for.  This 
plan  has  the  additional  advantage  of  help- 
ing to  overcome  the  language  barrier. 

As  to  native  indifference  to  the  alien  and 
his  health  standards,  it  is  of  course  obvious 
that  health  and  its  enemy,  disease,  are  not 
subject  to  segregation,  even  though  one  is 
minded  to  disregard  the  service  the  chil- 
dren of  the  immigrant  render  our  country  in 
war  and  in  peace.  "Americanization  is  a 
sword  that  cuts  both  ways,"  said  Mr.  Davis. 

After  the  confidence  of  the  mothers  is  so 
far  won  that  they  will  bring  their  babies  to 
the  infant  welfare  clinic,  and  will  welcome 
the  visits  of  the  nurse,  a  further  step  in 
their  education  is  advised.  This  concerns 
the  need  for  the  service  of  a  physician 
trained  in  obstetrics  whenever  a  child  is  ex- 
pected. As  many  of  the  foreign  women  espe- 
cially are  not  aware  of  the  risk  involved  in 
depending  upon  ill-trained  midwives,  their 
enlightenment  was  considered  important.  At 
the  same  time  instruction  can  be  given  to 
the  prospective  mother  as  to  the  care  of  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  the  baby,  before  the 
latter   individual    arrives. 

But  lest  one  gain  the  impression  that  this 
infant  welfare  conference  lost  itself  in  tech- 
nical matters,  let  us  turn  to  the  report  of  the 
association's  committee  on  the  conservation 
of  the  milk  supply.  Its  chairman,  Dr.  VV.  A. 
Evans,  of  Chicago,  told  of  their  pleas  to 
price-fixing  commissions  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  milk  in  order  to  keep  up  the  health 
of  babies  and  children.  It  seemed  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  price 
of  milk  had  a  direct  bearing  on  infant  and 
child  mortality.  Those  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions among  the  poorer  people  added  their 
testimony,  nevertheless,  reciting  how,  as  the 
price  of  milk  soared,  coffee  was  substituted 
for  milk  in  the  diet  of  babies.  A  "cash  and 
carry  plan"  was  of  some  assistance  in  cut- 
ting the  price  of  milk  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  some  cities,  but  was  far  from  being  en- 
tirely   satisfactory.      Indeed,    the    committee 


seemed  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  any  plan  of  lowering  the 
price  of  this  essential  food  that  would  sat- 
isfy both  producer  and  distributer.  Their 
hope  was  for  the  time  when  some  genius 
will  find  a  way  of  making  acceptable  milk 
powder  to  be  sold  in  the  grocery  stores,  thus 
saving  practically  all  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  our  present  method  of  overlapping 
delivery  svstems  and  of  transporting  the 
liquid  to  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  the  necessity  of  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  this  commodity  in  the  interest 
of  the  child  remains.  This  may  be  done 
through  municipal  ownership  of  the  means 
of  milk  distribution,  which  is  as  "logical  as 
municipal  ownership  of  the  water  supply," 
the   report  concludes. 

Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  milk  is  not  the 
only  food  of  the  child.  Consequently  ir- 
rational food  conservation  on  the  part  of 
parents  in  their  children's  diet,  and  the  cost 
in  human  life  of  high  food  prices  were  not 
overlooked.  Statistics  showing  that  malnu- 
trition among  New  York  city  school  children 
had  increased  from  12  per  cent  in  1915  to 
21  per  cent  in   1917,  spoke  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  of  Boston, 
the  president  of  the  association,  considered 
the  training  of  the  father  for  his  family 
duties  of  such  importance  that  she  empha- 
sized it  as  being  one  of  the  five  chief  prob- 
lems to  which  the  organization  should  give 
its  attention  during  the  coming  year.  She 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  training  girls 
in  home-making  for  the  sake  of  the  possible 
future  husband  and  children — good,  nour- 
ishing meals  must  be  provided  before  a 
wife  can  expect  her  spouse  to  make  their 
house  his  home. 

Of  the  other  three  problems  discussed  by 


Mrs.  Putnam  two  have  been  previously 
commented  upon  —  pre-natal  and  obstetrical 
care  for  the  expectant  mother,  and  the  brief 
course  of  training  to  fit  girls  to  aid  foreign- 
born  mothers.  A  third  was  in  reference  to 
providing  clinics  to  serve  the  women  of  the 
middle  class,  before,  during  and  after  child- 
birth. A  moderate  charge  for  the  entire 
service  was   proposed. 

Before  the  close  of  the  conference  there 
was  discussion  of  the  topic,  How  can  we 
best  serve  the  potential  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  The  methods  advocated  were  in  the 
main  these  three:  (1)  examination  of  the 
child,  (2)  education  of  the  public,  (3)  co- 
operation between  all  child-welfare  agencies. 
As  to  the  first,  both  physiological  and  psy- 
chiatric examinations  were  urged  for  all 
school  children;  a  physiological  test  to  be 
passed  by  every  child  before  he  is  allowed 
to  enter  industry;  and  special  care  for  ne- 
glected and  defective  children.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  ways  of  health — 
"the  democratization  of  health  knowledge" — 
was  most  vigorously  insisted  npon,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  mothers.  "Ignorance 
(and  poverty)  are  evils  just  as  killing  as 
war,"  said  one  speaker,  who  felt  keenly  that 
though  "the  world  has  been  made  safe  for 
democracy  it  had  not  yet  been  made  demo- 
cratic in  its  social  endeavor."  Through  the 
cooperation  of  all  child-welfare  organiza- 
tions much  knowledge  can  be  disseminated, 
efficient  aid  may  be  given  where  required, 
and  needed  legislation  obtained.  To  serve 
as  a  clearing-house  for  welfare  information 
and  for  programs  of  cooperative  effort,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  was  deemed 
a  most  fitting  agency. 

G.  Walter  Lawrence. 


The  Churches  and  Reconstruction 


TWENTY-SEVEN  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  America,  represented  by 
about  175  delegates,  spent  the  three  days 
from  December  10  to  12  at  Atlantic  City  in 
discussing  the  problems  incident  to  the  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction,  and  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion formulated  plans  whereby  the 
churches  can  effectively  help  in  making  sure 
a  new  world  order.  Space  forbids  even  a 
recapitulation  of  the  significant  work  of 
the  General  War-Time  Commission  of  the 
Churches  during  the   last  eighteen  months. 

A  resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the 
government  to  change  its  plan  for  demo- 
bilization so  that  the  men  will  be  considered 
under  service  to  the  government  until  they 
have  actually  reached  their  homes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  arrangement,  the  men  are 
mustered  out  in  army  camps  and  then  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Many  of  them  are 
miles  from  home  and  when  relieved  from 
army  restraint  with  money  in  their  pockets 
they  find  temptation  easy.  Consequently 
large  numbers  of  them  will  get  into  trou- 
ble and  when  they  finally  get  back  to  their 
home  towns  will  be  without  funds  and  with- 
out a  job.  Problems  of  unemployment  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  even  at 
this  early  period,  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
and  cooperate  with  the  government,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
that  each  pastor  consider  himself  an  em- 
ployment agent  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam, 
utilizing  churches  and  denominational  com- 
munity houses  as  employment  bureaus  as 
well  as  social  centers  for  mustered-out  sol- 
diers. 

J.  R.  Hawkins,  of  Washington,  reporting 
for  the  Committee  on  Welfare  Work  among 
Negro  Soldiers,  protested  earnestly  against 
any  arrangement  for  the  return  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Africa  to  the  German  government. 
He  also  described  the  disabilities  under 
which  the   Negroes  had   labored   during  the 


war  and  painted  a  remarkable  picture  of 
the  efficiency  and  courage  of  the  colored 
troops  and  the  valor  with  which  the}'  had 
carried  out  their  orders.  He  told  of  one 
regiment  of  Negro  soldiers  who  in  one  of 
the  battles  went  far  beyond  the  line  marked 
out  as  the  objective  for  the  day.  When  the 
commanding  officer  was  reprimanded  for 
allowing  the  troops  to  thus  throw  themselves 
so  impetuously  into  the  fight,  his  reply  was, 
"How  could  you  expect  me  to  hold  my  sol- 
diers when  the  whole  German  army  couldn't 
stop  them." 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  dangers 
that  face  the  nation  from  the  restriction  of 
a  free  expression  of  opinion.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  church  as  well 
as  of  society  that  the  churches  should  main- 
tain a  platform  and  fellowship  sufficiently 
broad  to  allow  freedom  of  discussion  and 
service.  During  the  war  certain  rights  of 
speech  and  action  have  been  limited,  which 
should  now  be  restored.  Especially  in  the 
churches  must  freedom  of  discussion  be  in- 
sisted on  in  the  full  recognition  of  the  need 
that  organized  Christianity  should  affirm  in 
no  uncertain  terms  the  basic  claims  of  de- 
mocracy as  involving  justice  in  the  social 
and  economic  order." 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  with 
intense  enthusiasm  passed  a  resolution  de- 
precating the  use  of  any  foreign  language 
in  any  church  in  America  and  the  twenty 
million  communicants  affiliated  with  its  con- 
stituent bodies  were  called  upon  to  use  every 
proper  means  to  have  English  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  worship  of  God. 

1  iterchurch  plans  contemplate  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  from  the  federal  coun- 
cil to  go  to  Paris  to  serve  during  the  peace 
conference.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  simi- 
lar commission  be  sent  to  Russia  to  study 
the  situation  and  offer  such  help  as  might  be 
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given  in  stabilizing  the  Russian  govern- 
ment A  strong  plea  was  voiced  in  be- 
half of  the  Armenian  people  and  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  world  called  to 
protest  against  any  action  that  would  put 
these  people  again  under  the  domination  of 
the  Turks.  Among  those  in  attendance  was 
Gov.  Carl  E.  Milliken,  of  Maine,  who  is 
foremost  among  those  within  the  churches 
who  are  pushing  the  plans  whereby  the  pro- 
hibition movement  shall  be  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful  conclusion   in   America.     This  group 


expects,  with  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  other  nations,  to 
extend  the  temperance  movement  until  we 
shall  have  a  dry  world. 

Strong  resolutions  were  passed  endors- 
ing the  league  of  nations  and  calling  upon 
the  churches  in  this  crisis  to  do  all  within 
their  power  to  help  establish  now  such  a 
league,  fully  recognizing  that  only  in  its 
formation  can  there  be  any  hope  for  justice 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

Henry  A.  Atkinson. 


(< 


Constant  Association  and  Cooperation 
of  Friends" 


THESE  words  from  the  President's  first 
speech  in  France,  his  leadership  in  mak- 
ing mutual  helpfulness  and  the  establishment 
of  a  league  of  nations  rather  than  arma- 
ments and  navies  the  guarantee  of  the  future 
safety  of  the  world,  gave  the  keynote  to  the 
conference  of  the  League  of  Small  and  Sub- 
ject Nationalities  held  last  week-end  in 
New  York.  Indeed,  the  preambles  for  many 
of  the  resolutions  adopted,  being  formed 
from  quotations  of  President  Wilson's 
speeches,  made  it  clear  that  the  league  has 
for  its  consistent  spokesman  the  most  in- 
fluential  citizen   of  the   world. 

Many  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
former  conference  [the  Survey  for  November 
10,  1917,  p.  139]  were  re-adopted  or  with 
slight  textual  changes  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent situation ;  those  newly  framed  had  to  do 
entirely  with  the  peace  conference  and  the 
issues  connected  with  it.  Thus,  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  President  and  Congress  ask- 
ing them  "to  insist  upon  the  full,  free  and 
unhampered  representation  of  the  small  and 
subject  nationalities  of  all  the  six  portions 
of  the  world  at  the  coming  peace  confer- 
ences and  at  such  deliberations  as  relate  to 
the   future  organization   of   the  world." 

The  "six  portions  of  the  world"  phrase  was 
inserted  upon  the  plea  of  La j pat  Rai,  who 
reminded  the  conference  that  European 
"democrats"  in  speaking  of  the  subject  na- 
tions that  must  be  liberated  often  forgot  that 
there  were  such  continents  as  Asia  and 
Africa  and  applied  their  principles  only  to 
European  affairs. 

Another  resolution  demanded  full  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  all  peoples  and  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  full  mem- 
bership in  any  league  of  nations  that 
may  be  formed.  This,  of  course,  opened 
up  the  difficult  question  as  to  who  shall  de- 
cide what  is  a  "nation"  or  a  "people."  After 
some  discussion,  therefore,  a  supplementary 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  "that  no 
one  person  or  group  of  persons,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  can  speak  for  a  whole 
people,  and  that  we  solemnly  demand  that 
the  findings  of  the  peace  conference,  insofar 
as  they  affect  particular  nationalities,  be 
submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  each  of  the  na- 
tionalities concerned." 

Two  other  resolutions,  dealing  with  the 
procedure  of  the  peace  conference,  likewise 
were  introduced  with  preambles  of  presiden- 
tial endorsements  of  the  position  taken;  one 
of  them  urges  that  all  sessions  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  that  a  verbatim  report 
of  all  discussions  shall  be  published  daily, 
the  other  calls  "on  all  lovers  of  liberty  and 
justice  in  America  to  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  peace  conference  and  to  constantly  ex- 
press through  all  organized  mediums  at 
their  disposal  their  support  of  the  princi- 
ples which  President  Wilson  has  announced 
as  ours." 

This  insistence  on  free  utterance  of  opin- 
ion as  a  prerequisite  of  democracy,  not  only 
somewhere  else  in  the  world  but  right  here 


in  America,  rang  through  many  of  the 
speeches  made.  It  formed  the  text  for  an 
address  by  Congressman  Jeannette  Rankin, 
one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  a  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Liberty  theater 
with  which  the  conference  closed. 

Altogether  this  conference  of  the  league 
was  noteworthy  for  the  discussion  of  great 
principles  while  at  past  meetings  much  time 
had  always  been  allowed  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  specific  grievances  and  charges  on 
the  part  of  different  national  groups.  Al- 
though twenty-four  nationalities  were  rep- 
resented on  this  occasion,  only  two  of  them 
endeavored  to  secure  action  upon  matters 
affecting  them  especially.  A  resolution  on 
the  recent  Polish  outrages  in  Galicia  against 
Jews,  introduced  by  Simon  O.  Pollock,  was 
defeated  on  the  ground  that  its  adoption 
would  be  a  precedent  for  action  by  the 
league  on  any  and  all  atrocity  charges  that 
might  be  presented — a  procedure  which 
would  detract  from  the  main  purposi  of  the 


league.  The  Irish,  who  were  strongly  rep- 
resented, abstained  from  introducing  reso- 
lutions but  frequently  underlined  the  re- 
marks of  other  speakers  with  references  to 
the  recent  history  of  their  own  country  and, 
in  fact,  drove  an  English  speaker  who  had 
been  invited  to  address  the  conference  out 
of  the  room. 

A  new  subject  nation,  though  not  yet  rep- 
resented, it  appears,  on  the  council  of  the 
league,  had  several  spokesmen  at  the  con- 
ference. The  most  prolonged  cheering,  or 
rather  jeering,  followed  every  reference  to 
the  occupation  of  Russia  and  Siberia  by  Al- 
lied military  forces.  The  Allied  statesmen 
were  charged  with  hypocrisy  when  they 
speak  largely  of  "self-determination"  of 
peoples  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  more 
troops  to  "protect"  Russia  from  the  govern- 
ment of  its  own  choosing — for  no  other  pur- 
pose, it  was  alleged,  than  that  of  protecting 
their  own  financial  interests  in  that  country. 

Many  of  the  speeches  laid  special  empha- 
sis on  the  similarity  in  the  incidence  of  po- 
litical and  economic  oppression,  pointing 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  exploitation  of  Ko- 
reans by  Japan,  of  Poles  by  Germany,  of 
the  Congo  by  Belgium,  and  so  on,  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  labor  conditions  in  the 
most  progressive  countries  of  the  world. 
While  the  league  knows  no  class  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  national  representatives  in 
it  belong  to  the  professions  or  to  business, 
nevertheless  there  were  many  speeches  show- 
ing how  the  logic  of  events  makes  for  es- 
pecially close  sympathies  between  it  and 
with  its  fellow  sufferers  from  subjection:  the 
laborers  of  all  lands  who  are  yet  clamor- 
ing for  participation  in  the  control  of  their 
own  work,  and  the  women  of  most  lands 
who  are  yet  knocking  for  admission  to  full 
citizenship.  B.  L. 


Massachusetts  Charities 


THE  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Conference  of  Charities 
in  Springfield  on  December  5-7  was  the  last 
to  be  held  under  that  name,  for  Massachu- 
setts followed  the  western  example  and  re- 
named its  organization  the  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  Social  reconstruction  through 
community  application  of  true  preventive 
social  work  was  the  general  topic,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  feeblemindedness,  child  wel- 
fare, venereal  diseases  and  women  in  indus- 
try, and  a  closing  session  devoted  to  the 
presentation  and  analysis  from  the  preven- 
tive point  of  view  of  cases  in  the  fields  of 
public  poor  relief,  public  health,  family  care, 
child  protection,  and  Red  Cross  Home  Service. 

While  institutional  provision  and  the  pre- 
vention of  procreation  among  the  danger- 
ous group  of  the  feebleminded  came  in  for 
their  share  of  attention,  the  emphasis  was 
upon  the  need  of  an  adequate,  comprehen- 
sive state  program  of  care,  which  should  in- 
clude a  classified  census  of  the  feebleminded 
throughout  the  state,  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  mental  clinics,  more  spe- 
cial classes  for  subnormal  children  in  the 
public  schools,  and  community  supervision 
of  those  feebleminded  who  can  be  properly 
'cared  for  outside  an  institution,  and  also 
for  those  requiring  institutional  care  who 
cannot  be  given  it  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
stitution  facilities. 

A  study  of  300  families  in  which  feeble- 
mindedness exists  was  presented  by  Amy 
Woods,  of  the  League  for  Preventive  Work. 
These  300  families  represented  1,600  living 
individuals  of  27  nationalities.  Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  300  families  were  each  bur- 
dened with  three  or  more  "social  liabilities" 
in  addition  to  feeblemindedness  (such  as 
physical  handicaps,  alcoholism,  immorality, 
delinquency,  epilepsy  and  insanity).  Miss 
Woods  presented  a  program,  formulated  by 


the  League  for  Preventive  Work,  for  the 
care  of  the  feebleminded  which  would  make 
supervision  in  the  community  one  of  the 
functions  of  a   state  bureau. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Reccord,  of 
Springfield,  declared  the  right  of  every 
child  to  be  well  born,  well  bred,  and  well 
educated — free  of  handicaps  of  hereditary 
taints,  of  too  early  employment,  of  insufficient 
or  ill-adapted  education,  and  of  ineffectual 
fitting  for  work.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  chief 
of  the  child  Conservation  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  described  the 
methods  and  summed  up  the  results  thus 
far  attained  in  the  "Children's  year"  move- 
ment. Not  the  least  of  these  results  has 
been  the  development  of  a  state  of  public 
mind  which  has  accepted  a  definite  respon- 
sibility for  child  welfare. 

C.  C.  Carstens,  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, presented  a  carefully  thought  out  plan 
for  the  adequate  development  of  the  state's 
child  welfare  work.  He  urged  the  creation 
of  a  distinctive  juvenile  court  system,  ad- 
ministered by  judges  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  juvenile  cases  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  justice,  and  equipped  with  sufficient 
investigating,  medical,  psychiatric  and  pro- 
bation staffs  and  with  detention  home  serv- 
ice. He  proposed  dealing  with  school  tru- 
ants in  the  better  ways  that  would  be  indi- 
cated in  each  case  by  a  more  careful  and  in- 
telligent investigation  of  the  causes  of  their 
truancy,  and  placing  the  five  county  train- 
ing (or  truant)  schools  under  the  board 
now  administering  the  state  industrial  (or 
reform)  schools,  by  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  available  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents making  possible  a  better  plan  of 
classification  of  young  offenders.  He  fur- 
ther suggested  organizing  the  present  Divi- 
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sion  of  Minor  Wards  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  into  a  separate  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  -whose  functions  should  include 
the  care  of^ll  dependent,  neglected  and  way- 
ward children,  the  study  of  the  whole  field 
of  child  welfare  in  the  9tate,  the  maintenance, 
through  inspection  and  supervision,  of  good 
standards  of  care  by  all  children's  institu- 
tions, responsibility  for  the  inspection  and 
licensing  of  maternity  homes,  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  uncontested  guardianship  and 
adoption  cases  and  reporting  thereon  to  the 
courts,  and  the  supervision  of  mothers'   aid. 

Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  reported  that  as  a 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  trends  in  child 
welfare  work  and  delinquency  in  war  times 
the  claim  that  juvenile  delinquency  in  Eng- 
land had  increased  on  account  of  the  war 
was  not  substantiated  by  the  facts,  and  that 
he  doubted  the  possibility  of  making  any 
accurate  estimate  at  present  of  the  effects  of 
the  war  on  child-welfare.  Although  varying 
reports  had  come  to  him  from  different  com- 
munities, there  was  nothing  to  discourage 
us  but  much  to  stimulate  us  to  strive  for 
child   welfare  minimums. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  communicable  diseases  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Department  of  Health,  de- 
scribed the  "Massachusetts  plan"  now  in 
operation  against  venereal  disease.  This 
plan  is  concerned  with  venereal  disease,  not 
with  morals.  Venereal  cases  are  now  re- 
ported by  physicians  by  number  instead  of 
name  to  the  state  department;  if  treatment 
is  neglected,  however,  name  and  address  is 
reported  and  the  state  department  passes 
this  information  on  to  the  local  board  of 
health,  which  has  as  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  case  as  if  it  were  smallpox. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  state  department  to 
extend  the  number  of  venereal  clinics,  and 
to  have  in  each  clinic  a  follow-up  worker 
to  look  up  cases  that  neglect  treatment  and 
to  get  at  the  sources  of  infection.  Arsphe- 
manine  (the  substitute  for  the  German  sal- 
varsan)  has  been  manufactured  by  the  state 
department,  after  long  experimentation,  in 
considerable    quantities;     and     the     rate    of 


manufacture  is  now  greatly  increased.  This 
drug  is  distributed  to  physicians  throughout 
the  state.  A  campaign  of  education  has 
also  been  carried  on  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments, literature,  talks,  and  lectures.  Nine- 
ty-eight venereal  lectures  have  been  given  to 
audiences  totaling  75,000  persons. 

The  inevitability  of  women  remaining  in 
industry  even  after  peace  has  been  declared 
was  assumed  at  the  session  on  women  in 
industry.  The  function  of  the  National  Em- 
ployment Service  and  the  plans  for  its  con- 
version from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  were 
explained  by  Elizabeth  K.  Adams,  chief  pro- 
fessional secretary  of  the  women's  division 
of  that  service.  Dr.  Kristine  Mann,  direc- 
tor of  the  Civilian  Workers'  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  urged,  in 
speaking  on  how  to  reconstruct  industry  to 
meet  the  needs  of  women  workers,  that  fac- 
tories have  industrial  hygienists  to  keep  their 
workers  well  and  to  raise  their  standards 
of  health;  that  less  emphasis  be  placed  on 
hospitals  in  factories  and  more  on  profes- 
sional direction  in  building  up  health  ideals. 
Jeannette  Garland,  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  pointed  out  the  growing  need  of 
state  or  city  supervised  industrial  day  nur- 
series to  protect  the  children  of  working 
mothers.  It  was  reported  that  a  bill,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Day  Nursery  Associa- 
tion, is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  at  its  approaching  ses- 
sion, which  will  provide  for  the  licensing 
by  the  state  of  all  day  nurseries. 

At  the  session  devoted  to  "preventive  case 
work,"  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need 
for  a  community  sense  of  responsibility  to 
keep  social  agencies  informed  of  condi- 
tions that  need  remedying  if  social  tragedies 
are  not  to  develop  out  of  them.  Child 
protection  as  a  fundamental  community  re- 
sponsibility was  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
socialization  of  the  public  schools,  com- 
pulsory hospital  care  for  the  tuberculous, 
and  the  providing  of  adequate  family  re- 
lief at  whatever  cost,  were  discussed. 

John  F.  Moors,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
president  for  the  next  year. 

F.  Leslie  Hayford. 


New  York  Charities 


MORE  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  was  the  nine- 
teenth annual  conference  held  last  week  at 
Rochester  forward-looking,  alive  to  real  is- 
sues, and  free  from  petty  discussions  and 
political  disagreements.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  in  the  children's  session  was  the  talk 
of  a  constructive  program  on  a  really  large 
scale  for  all  the  children  of  the  country, 
while  the  smaller  questions  of  institutional 
versus  home  care,  of  public  versus  private 
charity,  fell  into  their  proper  place.  There 
were  papers  by  Jessica  B.  Peixotto  on  The 
Children's  Year,  and  by  C.  C.  Carstens  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  on  A  Peace- 
Time  Program  for  the  Conservation  of  Chil- 
dren. In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Ruth  Taylor,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare,  of  Westchester  county, 
voiced  a  concrete  call  for  immediate  action 
in  asking  that  the  committee  to  consider  the 
revision  of  the  poor  law,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Prince  in  his  chairman's  report,  be  enlarged 
in  scope  to  plan  a  constructive  social  pro- 
gram for  all  the  children  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding actual  machinery  in  every  town  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  home  and  the 
school. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president  of 
the  conference,  Charles  H.  Johnson,  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  inauguration  and  efficiency 
of   the  country's   social   program   during  the 


war  was  due  to  its  being  in  the  hands  of 
trained  workers,  urged  that  the  community 
now,  in  the  same  spirit  of  unity  and  devo- 
tion to  ideals  which  had  made  military  suc- 
cess possible,  insist  that  all  its  social  work 
continue  in  such  hands  and  not  be  given 
over  to  politicians  and  seekers  after  party 
spoils. 

At  the  session  on  mental  hygiene  and 
mental  defects,  the  paper  of  Dr.  Walter  B. 
James,  chairman  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Care  of  the  Feebleminded,  outlined 
the  law  in  preparation  by  the  Hospital  De- 
velopment Commission.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed is  that  the  institutions  of  Newark, 
Rome,  and  Letchworth  Village  should  all 
operate  under  the  same  system,  as  consult- 
ing centers  for  a  western,  an  eastern,  and  a 
southern  district,  with  state-wide  mental 
hygiene  clinics  for  the  use  of  all  agencies 
dealing  with  the  defective.  In  addition  to 
the  completion  of  Letchworth  Village,  there 
is  under  consideration  the  development  of  a 
farm  for  men  in  connection  with  Newark, 
and  discussion  brought  out  a  plan  for  the 
reclassification  of  existing  institutions  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  specialized  care  of  defective 
delinquents. 

Here  it  might  be  noted  that  the  session  on 
delinquency,  held  jointly  with  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Probation  Officers,  laid  its  em- 
phasis on  the  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  the  delinquent.  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson, 
medical    director    of    the    Boston    Municipal 


Court,  presented  the  results  of  a  detailed 
study  of  one  hundred  shop-lifters,  seventy- 
nine  of  whom  showed  some  abnormal  de- 
velopment in  personality  which  without 
strong  guidance  must  inevitably  have  tended 
towards  delinquent  conduct. 

The  session  of  the  conference  given  over 
to  home  care  and  relief  was  on  the  whole 
disappointing.  Dr.  Ettinger,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  New  York  city,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  experiment  being 
tried  with  one  hundred  malnutrites  in  Public 
School  64,  and  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  securing  the  cooperation  of  parent,  child 
and  school  in  removing  the  causes  of  mal- 
nutrition in  each  individual  cas*\  But  fur- 
ther than  that,  the  papers  dealt  mainly  with 
the  mooted  questions  of  education,  discipline 
and  negligent  parenthood,  and  provoked  no 
discussion  either  of  new  tendencies  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  relief,  or  of  new  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  case  workers. 

The  inspiring  evening  session  on  phy- 
sical defectives,  however,  never  lost  sight  of 
the  value  of  war  activities  to  permanent  so- 
cial work.  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Cripples  in  New 
York,  hopes  to  employ  the  interest  aroused 
in  war  cripples  as  an  entering  wedge  for  a 
policy  of  re-educating  and  returning  to  in- 
dustry all  the  industrial  cripples  in  the 
country,  a  policy  which  he  pointed  out  would 
involve  not  expenditure  but  actual  business 
profit.  In  place  of  a  man's  receiving  com- 
pensation in  idleness  for  his  injury  and 
remaining  an  unproductive  factor  in  the 
community,  he  may,  usually  at  a  less  cost 
than  the  amount  of  his  compensation,  be 
either  fitted  with  appliances  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  former  efficiency,  or  be  given 
an  education  which  will  qualify  him  to  pro- 
duce in  another  capacity.  The  institute  is 
conducting  industrial  surveys  which  seek 
to  determine  the  actual  faculties  required  in 
various  processes  of  industry.  It  then  looks 
not  at  a  man's  disabilities,  but  at  his  abili- 
ties, and  places  him  in  a  position  which  he 
is  qualified   to   fill. 

Emanuel  Chastand,  director  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal School  of  Re-education  for  War  Crip- 
ples at  Nantes,  France,  showed  lantern  slides 
of  the  appliances  which  have  sent  back  to 
their  farms  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of 
France,  mutilated  in  battle,  besides  fitting 
numbers  of  maimed  soldiers  to  command  in 
new  trades  larger  incomes  than  they  had  en- 
joyed before  the  war.  It  was  the  interest 
of  wealthy  individuals  ip.  war  cripples  which 
made  his  school  possible,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  two  or  three  years  necessary  to  complete 
the  work  for  which  the  school  was  founded, 
he  expects  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  those 
maimed  in  industry  the  ingenious  devices  for 
supplanting  the  human  hand  and  arm,  in 
which   France  now   leads  the  world. 

The  closing  evening  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Rochester's  representative,  J.  J.  Carmichael, 
urged  that  no  monuments  of  granite,  but 
living  memorials  of  service,  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  America's  dead.  O.  F.  Lewis, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Community 
Singing  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice, talked  of  the  large  future  possibility  of 
social  service  in  community  singing.  He 
discovers  its  real  significance  beyond  rec- 
reation and  fun,  in  the  companionship  which 
it  offers  to  various  classes  of  our  citizenship 
who  find  few  things  they  can  all  do  to- 
gether. His  point  was  well  demonstrated, 
when  his  audience  made  the  hall  echo  with 
such  songs  as  Mr.  Zip-Zip-Zip,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  The 
spontaneity  and  spirit  of  the  thing  endorsed 
beyond  a  doubt  his  assertion  that  here  lies 
a  real  means  of  welding  the  American  peo- 
ple more  closely  together,  and  of  drawing 
separate  units  into  a  world  of  brotherhood. 
Muriel  Deane. 


Farewell  to  S.  A.  T.  C. 


THANKS  to  our  enemy's  precipitate  ending  of  the 
war,  another  promising  educational  experiment 
winds  up  in  a  fizzle.  Candidates  for  officers'  com- 
missions being  no  longer  required,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  abruptly  terminated  the  elaborate  scheme  of  co- 
operation and  control  which  it  had  established  in  the  men's 
colleges  and  universities.  No  longer  is  study  to  be  super- 
vised. No  longer  are  college  presidents  to  serve  as  office  boys 
for  camp  commandants.  No  longer  are  the  academic  in- 
structors to  keep  their  finger  on  the  line  of  the  prescribed  out- 
line to  make  sure  that  the  stipulated  ground  of  the  course  has 
been  covered. 

The  conditions,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether favorable.  A  month  of  induction  and  organization, 
a  month  of  disorganization  and  mustering  out,  with  six 
weeks  of  influenza  in  the  middle,  sums  up  the  usual  history 
of  the  institution.  Perhaps,  if  the  war  had  continued,  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  might  eventually  have  proved  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  discovering  officer  material,  though  there  are 
those  who  are  sceptical  even  of  this.  On  the  academic  side 
there  is  certainly  little  to  be  said  for  the  short-lived  and  ill- 
starred  experiment. 

Supervised  study  has  wrought  no  miracles;  irregularities 
caused  by  "fatigue  duty"  have  had  no  different  influence  on 
the  work  of  the  class-room  than  those  caused  by  ordinary 
home  duties ;  distractions  have  not  been  eliminated ;  incen- 
tives to  study  have  not  been  greater  than  those  known  in 
ordinary  times  to  ordinary  students ;  the  absence  of  leisure  has 
shown  itself  to  be,  as  always,  inimical  to  education ;  obedience, 
even  though  "instant  and  willing,"  has  proved  to  be  no 
substitute  for  self-discipline. 

We  greeted  these  students  less  than  three  short  months 
ago  with  enthusiasm.  We  have  now  no  apology  for  the 
warmth  of  that  greeting,  even  for  the  line  or  two  of  poetry 
which  then  seemed  appropriate.  The  nation  needed  sol- 
diers, and — as  Cicero  remarks  in  De  Officiis — "the  duties 
prescribed  by  justice  must  be  given  precedence  over  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  duties  imposed  by  it" ;  but  even 
then  we  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  take  shape  in 
the  mind  of  the  cadet  the  thought  that  after  the  war  was  won 
he  would  come  back  to  the  university  in  response  to  its  sum- 
mons to  a  more  leisurely  and  a  more  intimate  companionship 
with  science  and  learning. 

"After  the  war"  has  come  sooner  than  we  dared  hope.  The 
students  find  themselves  mustered  out  of  service  in  the  very 
colleges  where  they  were  mustered  in.  They  have  the  chance 
to  finish  their  first  year  of  college  at  a  minimum  of  expense, 
and  also — alas — at  a  minimum  of  mental  exertion.     Inertia 


operates  to  keep  them  in  college,  rather  than,  as  usual,  to 
prevent  their  finding  what  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting place  it  is.  And  as  a  rule  they  will  find  that  the 
transformation  from  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  a  students'  college  will 
increase  the  interest,  will  reveal  more  attractive  characters 
in  fellow  students,  and  more  subtle  charms  in  laboratories  and 
libraries  and  lectures. 

It  is  a  very  resourceless  and  handicapped  young  man  who 
cannot  manage  in  some  way  to  finish  out  this  year  in  college. 
Every  one  who  can  should  give  higher  education  at  least 
that  much  of  a  chance  to  make  something  out  of  him.  Every 
argument  in  favor  of  going  into  college  rather  than  into  a 
regular  training  camp  when  there  was  a  choice,  applies  to 
the  more  fundamental  choice  between  trying  the  business  of 
life  with  or  without  the  superior  preparation  which  the  col- 
lege affords.  It  is  no  unworthy  ambition  for  the  drafted  man 
who  has  the  necessary  educational  foundation  to  desire  to  be- 
come an  officer,  although  it  is  no  disgrace  to  serve  in  the 
ranks.  Just  so  it  is  a  legitimate  response  to  a  national  need 
for  intellectual  leadership  for  all  who  have  the  necessary  start 
to  go  on  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  education. 

Once  more,  then,  greeting  to  the  men  in  uniform.  May 
their  dreams  of  service  to  the  nation  come  true.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  young  man's  dream  can  never  be  too  literal. 
Symbolic  of  a  finer  service  than  even  the  field  of  battle  offers, 
of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  ideals  for  which  their  comrades 
died,  of  a  brotherhood  of  the  nations  growing  out  of  the  best 
type  of  citizenship  in  virile  nations,  the  dreams  of  the  young 
men  on  the  college  yards  will  permeate  the  life  of  this  virile 
and  idealistic  American  nation  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  colleges  have  shown  themselves  to  be  patriotic  in  war. 
They  have  responded  loyally  to  unaccustomed  demands.  An 
era  in  their  history  draws  to  a  close.  The  war  and  the  re- 
examination of  educational  values  which  it  has  forced  will 
leave  their  mark  on  the  higher  education  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  as  the  Civil  war  and  the  national  developments  which 
followed  it  left  their  mark  on  that  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  is  danger  that  this  influence  may  be  reactionary;  as 
there  is  obviously  an  analogous  danger  of  political  reaction 
in  general.  The  universities  offer  peculiar  temptations  to 
educational  holy  alliances. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  men  who  remain 
in  the  colleges  will  find  out  that  their  ultimate  purpose  is  not 
the  cultivation  of  a  military  mind,  but  the  liberation  of  indi- 
vidual minds  for  the  social  life;  the  realization  of  a  democ- 
racy with  loyalty  to  standards  and  the  critical  intelligence 
which  can  create  and  maintain  them. 

E.  T.  D. 


CHRISTMAS   CANDLES 

By  Paul  Lyman  Benjamin 


\  H,  light  the  candles,  one  by  one, 
•**■     Brightly  burning,  burning, 
For  some  there  be  in  Flander's  fields, 
Homeward  turning,  turning. 


Yes,  light  the  candles,  day  is  done, 
Comes  the  gloaming,  gloaming, 

For  some  there  be  in  Flander's  fields, 
Westward  homing,  homing. 
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FINISHING    UP    A    GOOD    JOB 
FOR   HEALTH 

CONSTANT  attention  should  be 
called,  in  this  period  of  demobili- 
zation of  the  national  army,  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  soldier's  final  medi- 
cal examination.  It  is  important  from 
the  financial  point  of  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  correction  of  un- 
favorable physical  conditions,  by  medical 
treatment,  diet,  exercise  or  discipline 
before  discharge  may  obviate  a  claim  for 
compensation.  It  is  important,  also, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  credit  of 
the  national  army.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  soldier  was  able-bodied  when 
accepted  for  service.  If  his  health  has 
deteriorated,  obviously  the  self-respect 
and  fair  name  of  the  army  requires  that 
before  discharge  this  reproach  shall  if 
possible  be  removed.  Both  of  these  con- 
siderations are  apparently  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  War  Department  and  its 
medical  staff. 

There  is  another  even  more  urgent 
consideration  of  practical  interest  to  the 
soldier  himself  and  to  his  relatives.  The 
war  risk  insurance  act  provides  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  payable  for  death 
or  disability  which  does  not  occur  within 
one  year  after  discharge,  unless — after  a 
medical  examination  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge or  within  such  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as 
may  be  allowed  by  regulations — a  cer- 
tificate has  been  obtained  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  time  of  discharge  the  soldier 
was  suffering  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease likely  to  result  in  death  or 
disability. 

The  soldier  is  not,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  mustering  out 
medical  examination.  If  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  tuberculosis  or  other  disabling 
disease  or  physical  injury  he  may  apply 
within  a  year  directly  to  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  for  re-examination. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  official  exami- 
nation given  by  the  army  medical  offi- 
cers, inspired  by  the  double  motive  of 
preventing  needless  expense  and  main- 
taining army  standards,  should  be  ade- 
quate for  discovering  any  injury  or  dis- 


ease from  which  death  or  disability 
might  subsequently  arise. 

In  one  great  cantonment  in  the  South, 
from  which  large  numbers  are  now 
daily  discharged,  most  painstaking  ex- 
aminations may  be  witnessed  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  procedure  of  discharge. 
There  are  rumors  that  in  some  places 
the  process  is  less  thorough,  and  even 
that  a  signed  statement  of  the  soldier 
that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  him  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  medical  examina- 
tion. Far  too  much  is  at  stake  for  any 
such  slipshod  procedure.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  both  in  simple  justice  to  the 
men  of  the  national  army  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  good  repute  of  the  medical 
service,  that  the  physical  examination  on 
discharge  shall  be  as  careful,  and  that 
its  practical  results  shall  be  as  beneficial, 
as  that  which  takes  place  on  enlistment. 

This  may  slow  up  demobilization,  but 
even  if  it  does  the  compensations  will 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantage.  Now  is 
the  golden  moment  for  "development 
battalions"  to  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness. 

Rchse  in  Neic  York  World 


Susie — "My  mama's  goin'  ta  have  a 
fine  Christmas  this  year.  We're  goin 
ta  have  a  piano  an'  a  new  car." 

Bessie — "We're  goin'  ta  have  papa 
home  for  Christmas." 


INSURANCE  REGULATIONS 
DELAYED 

JUSTIFIABLE  impatience  is  observa- 
ble over  the  continued  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  in  announcing  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  tempo- 
rary war  insurance,  which  has  been  on 
a  one-year  term  basis,  into  the  more 
usual  forms  of  life  and  endowment  in- 
surance for  which  the  war  risk  insur- 
ance act  provides.  The  individual  sol- 
dier has,  it  is  true,  five  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  which  to  make 
the  change,  provided  he  keeps  up  in 
the  meantime  his  term  insurance  year 
by  year.  The  natural  moment  for  mak- 
ing it,  however,  is  at  his  discharge,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  it  is  not  done 
then,  the  probability  is  that  the  insurance 
will  simply  lapse  without  any  benefit  to 
the  insured  except  for  the  carrying  of 
the  risk  while  he  was  in  active  service. 

All  the  discussion  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  assumed  that  the 
benefits  would  go  far  beyond  this,  that 
the  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  would 
be  enabled  to  obtain  on  the  completion  of 
their  service — as  a  part  of  their  normal 
and  reasonable  financia1  compensation — 
a  life  insurance  policy  based  on  their 
physical  condition  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing their  country's  service,  and  suited  to 
their  needs  in  time  of  peace.  The  act 
distinctly  says  that  "the  term  insurance 
shall  be  converted,  without  medical  ex- 
amination, into  such  form  or  forms  of 
insurance  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations and  as  the  insured  may  request." 
They  may  have  what  is  called  straight 
life  insurance  or  twenty-payment  life  or 
endowment  maturing  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  or  "other  usual  forms  of  insurance." 

An  earlier  section  of  the  law  provides 
that  "the  insurance,"  which  presumably 
means  all  the  insurance  for  which  the 
act  provides,  "shall  be  payable  in  two 
hundred  and  forty  equal  instalments." 
As  far  as  deaths  during  active  military 
service  are  concerned,  this  is  doubtless  a 
wise  provision.  For  the  continuing  in- 
surance after  the  war,  there  should  be 
more   flexibility.      It   is   difficult   to   see 
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CHRISTMAS 

IT  is  the  Christmas  time.  Our 
hearts  are  glad  that  the  ruthless 
hand  that  ravaged  and  made  deso- 
late quiet  homes  and  family  fire- 
sides has  been  cast  down;  that  the 
terror  which  so  long  rilled  the  hearts 
of  countless  women  and  children  is  no 
more;  that  where  a  little  while  ago 
fury  and  inhumanity  ruled,  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  are  now  smiling  in 
one  another's  faces;  that  mothers  are 
again  holding  their  babes  to  their 
breasts  in  quiet  joy  and   peace. 

Grant.  O  God,  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Christmas  day  may  be  re- 
kindled in  our  hearts;  that  we  may 
have  the   vision  of   a   little  child. 

Grant  that  there  may  be  no  little 
children  abroad  or  at  home  in  this 
Christmas  time  who  shall  suffer  from 
hunger  or  cold. 

May  a  flood  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
liness flow  from  our  hearts  to  all  who 
are  desolate  and  suffering — to  all 
whose  hearts  are  lonely  and  sad. 

Let  Thy  healing  love  enter  into  the 
homes  of  those  whose  loved  ones  sleep 
in  distant  fields.  Grant  unto  them  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thought  that  their  sacrifice  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain ;  that  from  the 
stricken  earth,  hallowed  by  their  dead, 
there  shall  rise  a  world  in  which  a 
love  like  that  of  the  Christ  Child's 
shall    reign    supreme. 

William  H.  Matthews. 


why  the  beneficiary  should  not  have  the 
option  for  which  ordinary  policies  pro- 
vide as  to  whether  the  insurance  shall 
be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  or  in  monthly 
instalments,  or  partly  in  one  form  and 
partly  in  the  other.  If  necessary,  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  permit  this 
option.  As  the  law  stands,  it  is  believed 
that  the  bureau  could  not  even  advance 
to  the  beneficiary  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  funeral  expenses. 

Until  the  regulations  are  framed  and 
made  public,  however,  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  what  discretion  the  bureau 
really  has,  in  the  opinion  of  its  own  legal 
advisers. 

WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE 
HER  JOB 

WHETHER  or  not  women  are  to 
be  allowed  to  work  at  the  occupa- 
tions they  choose  is  the  issue  at  stake  in 
the  case  of  the  150  women  street-car 
conductors  of  Cleveland  whose  discharge 
was  ordered  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 
On  account  of  emphatic  protest  by 
women  trade-unionists,  the  board  has  re- 
opened the  case. 

The  women  were  employed  by  the 
Cleveland  Street  Railway  Company  on 
the  same  terms  as  men  as  to  pay  and 
conditions  of  work.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  street-car  men's  union  refused 
to  admit  the  women  to  membership,  and 
about  the  first  of  December  the  2,400 
men  in  the  union  struck,  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  the  women  by  March  1.  On 
December  3  the  War  Labor  Board  gave 


out  its  decision  that  the  women  should 
be  dismissed,  and  the  strike  was  called 
off. 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  at  once  came  to  the  support  of 
the  street-car  women,  declaring  that  they 
had  lived  up  to  every  union  principle. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  social  and 
industrial  reconstruction  committee  of 
the  league  on  December  1 1  calls  the  de- 
cision of  the  War  Labor  Board  "a  most 
dangerous  precedent  to  set  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment," and  "an  unjust,  undemocratic 
and  un-American  method  of  attempting 
to  settle  the  problems  of  adjustment  aris- 
ing out  of  the  situation,"  and,  further, 
"a  denial  of  the  elementary  right  to 
work."  The  league  has  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Detroit  to  appear  before 
the  board  at  the  rehearing  of  the  case. 

Women  are  not  alone  among  trade- 
unionists  in  their  opposition  to  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Cleveland  street-car 
men's  union.  The  Central  Labor  Union 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  recently  af- 
firmed the  equal  right  of  men  and 
women  to  a  job,  and  James  M.  Lynch, 
trade-unionist  and  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
makes  the  following  emphatic  statement 
on  the  subject: 

If  women  are  to  be  opposed  simply  be- 
cause they  work,  even  though  in  so  doing 
they  have  made  recent  incursion  into  the 
industries  hitherto  occupied  by  men,  they 
will  become  through  resentment  a  distinct 
menace  to  enlightened  industrial  standards. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  welcomed 
and  assisted  they  will  be  a  most  powerful 
and  forceful  asset  in  the  crusade  for  better 
and  still  better  conditions  of  labor  and  citi- 
zenship. 

Labor's  crusade  must  not  degenerate  into 
a  struggle  for  the  job  but  must  continually 
rest  on  the  higher  plane  of  demand  for  a 
greater    share    of   the    product. 

In  this  demand  men  are  concerned;  so  are 
women. 

OUTPUT  REDUCED  ALONG 
WITH  HOURS 

REDUCTION  of  hours  in  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry  to  a  fifty- 
four-hour  work-week  has  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
output,  but  the  decrease  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  in- 
dustry. This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Reports  from  68  establishments  in 
which  the  work-week  was  reduced  to  54 
hours  during  the  period  1912  to  1917 
form  the  principal  basis  of  this  conclu- 
sion. While  55  of  these  establishments  re- 
ported a  decrease  in  output,  in  19  cases 
the  decrease  was  considerably  less  than 
proportional  to  the  reduction  in  hours. 
In  13  mills  output  was  either  increased 
or  maintained,  but  the  report  points  out 
that  these  mills  were  comparatively 
small,  employing  less  than  7  per  cent  of 


the  workers  in  the  fifty-four-hour  group. 
It  is  stated  that  no  mill  employing  over 
750  operatives  maintained  production 
under  a  fifty-four-hour  week,  and  the 
explanation  offered  is  that  the  larger 
mills  were  probably  better  organized  and 
so  offered  less  opportunity  to  offset 
shortening  of  the  work-week  by  increas- 
ing efficiency. 

A  group  of  twelve  establishments  op- 
erating on  a  fifty-four-hour  schedule, 
which  for  some  reason  is  considered  sep- 
arately, shows  more  favorable  results  as 
to  output  than  the  larger  group.  Five 
mills  out  of  the  twelve  reported  an  in- 
crease in  output,  three  reported  a  slight 
decrease,  and  four  a  more  substantial 
decrease. 

The  report  points  out  that  since  re- 
ductions in  hours  result  in  some  saving 
in  overhead  charges,  a  very  small  de- 
crease in  output  may  be  partially  offset. 
This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
number  of  establishments  which  either 
maintained  or  decreased  output,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fifty-four-hour 
week  is  not  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
industry. 

That  the  piece-rate  system  is  more 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  output 
when  hours  are  reduced  than  the  day- 
rate  system  is  another  finding  of  the 
report. 

The  results  of  reducing  hours  have 
been  considerably  better,  from  the  pro- 


"THE  LEFT  HAND 
CORPS" 

WHILE  "functional  re-education" 
was  not  a  familiar  term  fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  no  doubt  dis- 
abled soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  who 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  name 
for  it  and  a  large  "social  program" 
for  ensuring  it  for  all.  Some  of  the 
numerous  societies  organized  to  help 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families  raised  money  by  exhibitions 
of  "left-handed  writing"  by  men  who 
had  lost  the  right  arm.  A  poster  ad- 
vertising such  an  exhibition  in  Wash- 
ington, which  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  reads  as 
follows : 

DISABLED  BUT  NOT  DISHEARTENED 

THE    LEFT-HAND    CORPS    AGAIN    IN    THE 

FIELD  ! 

GRAND    EXHIBITION 

OF 

LEFT-HAND 

PENMANSHIP  I 

BY    SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS 

WHO   HAVE  LOST  THEIR  RIGHT  ARM 

DURING  THE  WAR 

OPEN   DAY   AND  EVENING 

COMMENCING 

TUESDAY,    MAY   1, 

AT    SEATON    HALL 

CORNER  OF  NINTH   &  D  STREETS 

TICKETS,   25    CENTS 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SOLDIERS' 

AND   SAILORS'  UNION,   FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  AND 

THEIR    FAMILIES 
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duction  standpoint,  in  the  wool  industry 
than  in  the  cotton  industry,  as  the  latter 
were  disclosed  in  an  earlier  report  of  the 
board.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  re- 
port for  this  difference  is  that  in  the 
wool-mill  the  worker  has  more  skill  and 
more  opportunity  to  influence  produc- 
tion by  his  own  effort  than  has  the  cot- 
ton-mill worker. 

As  to  the  effect  of  shorter  hours  on 
health,  it  is  stated  that  no  evidence  was 
presented  which  would  justify  definite 
conclusions.  Of  57  establishments  re-* 
porting  on  health  of  workers,  50  report- 
ed no  significant  change  and  7  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  work-week  had  been  favorable. 

It  is  stated  that  no  distinct  occupa- 
tional disease  is  apparent  in  the  wool  in- 
dustry, while  at  the  same  time  census 
data  is  quoted  as  showing  that  the  death- 
rate  for  tuberculosis  among  wool-mill 
workers  is  distinctly  high  as  compared 
with  the  average  rate  for  all  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industries,  and  that 
the  pneumonia-rate  is  also  high. 

The  wool  industry  accident  hazard  is 
higher  than  that  for  the  cotton  or  silk 
industry  but  considerably  lower  than 
that  in  many  metal  industries,  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

As  only  a  summary  of  the  report  is 
available  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  data  on  which  the  various  conclu- 
sions are  based. 

A  PLAN  FOR  A  CITY'S 
CRIPPLES 

RESULTS  of  the  survey  "of  all  the 
cripples  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1916"  are  now  available  for  the  public, 
having  been '  printed  as  Number  3  of 
Series  II  of  the  Publications  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  (311  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York  city),  which  are  sent  free  of  charge 
to  those  seriously  interested  in  cripples. 
This  survey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Cripples  of 
the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland, 
under  the  direction  at  first  of  Grace  S. 
Harper  and  later  of  Lucy  Wright,  both 
of  whom  were  assisted  by  Amy  M.  Ham- 
burger. 

It  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  get 
information  about  all  the  cripples  of  a 
city,  including  those  who  are  economic- 
ally independent  and  prosperous  as  well 
as  those  knowr,  to  institutions  and  char- 
itable societies.  It  would  have  great 
value  at  any  time,  but  just  now,  when 
disabled  soldiers  have  stimulated  interest 
in  the  handicapped,  and  when  we  have 
before  Congress  a  bill  providing  federal 
aid  for  the  vocational  training  of  in- 
dustrial cripples,  it  is  especially  oppor- 
tune. 

Altogether,  4,186  cripples  were  found 
by  the  house-to-house  canvass  which  was 
decided  upon  after  an  experiment  in  one 


"A  PERFECTLY  NORMAL  CHILD" 
By  Augustus  P.  Reccord 

[From  Mr.  Reccord's  Address  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Conference 

of  Charities] 

AS  a  minister  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  explain  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus. 
I  have  preferred  not  to  explain  it  by  harking  back  to  some  miraculous  occur- 
rence connected  with  His  birth  or  early  life.  It  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact 
that  He  was  a  perfectly  normal  child,  blessed  with  a  normal  boyhood  and  growing 
into  a  normal  manhood. 

He  was  born  into  the  world  without  any  hereditary  taint.  His  body  was  not 
dwarfed  and  twisted  by  his  being  compelled  to  work  in  a  factory  or  mine  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  playing  in  the  fields.  His  mind  was  not  stunted  and  dulled  by 
exhausting  labor  at  a  time  when  every  faculty  ought  to  have  been  free  to  develop 
itself  in  response  to  the  constant  stimuli  of  the  child  world.  And  this  physical  and 
mental  normality  bore  its  inevitable  fruit  in  a  soul  sensitive  to  its  spiritual  environ- 
ment and  responsive  to  human  sympathy  and  love. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  He  represents  something  abnormal  and  unique,  a  sort 
of  sport  or  freak  upon  the  tree  of  life,  that  accounts  for  His  growing  influence  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men ;  it  is  the  fact  that  He  represents  a  perfectly  normal, 
complete  manhood,  our  common  humanity  raised  to  its  highest  and  best  estate. 
And  this  is  what  he  craved  for  every  other  child  of  God. 

His  one  great  desire  was  that  they  might  have  the  same  happy,  care-free 
childhood  and  youth  which  He  had  enjoyed.  It  is  this  which  He  looks  to  us  to 
provide.  If  we  do  our  duty  by  the  children  of  today,  we  shall  make  it  possible  for 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  to  complete  that  new  and  better  social  order 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  Him  whose 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  for  God  and  love  for  one's  fellow  man. 


district  had  shown  that  65  per  cent  more 
could  be  discovered  in  that  way  than  by 
relying  on  the  records  of  hospitals,  clin- 
ics, nurses  in  factories  and  schools,  and 
all  the  usual  social  agencies  which  might 
be  expected  to  know  about  cripples.  The 
visitors  met  an  "almost  eager  response" 
from  the  cripples  and  their  families, 
rich  and  poor,  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful alike,  and  the  report  rests  its 
chief  claim  for  attention  on  the  per- 
sonal experiences  thus  revealed  of  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  a  part  or 
all  of  their  lives  "physically  handicapped 
by  defects  of  skeleton  or  skeletal  mus- 
cles." 

The  crippled  population  of  Cleveland 
fell  naturally  into  two  main  groups: 
children  under  fifteen,  whose  condition 
was  due  largely  to  infantile  paralysis 
or  some  other  disabling  disease  of  child- 
hood; and  men  and  women  of  working 
age,  crippled  chiefly  by  accident  of 
some  sort.  Industrial  accidents  are  by 
no  means  the  whole  story:  they  are  in 
fact  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  this  group  of  cripples. 
Workmen's  compensation  laws,  there- 
fore, are  only  a  beginning  in  meeting 
their  needs.  "There  is  no  short  cut 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  handicapped  adults  may  be  reached." 

A  central  bureau  or  federation  of 
agencies  interested  in  cripples  is  recom- 
mended for  Cleveland,  representing  "not 
only  existing  agencies  for  cripples  but  all 
the  forces  touching  their  lives  most 
closely — medical,  educational  and  indus- 
trial," and  "determined  to  find  a  demo- 
cratic and  adequate  plan  for  getting 
under  the  whole  load  of  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  cripples — special  education  of 


children  and  a  recognized  place  of  use- 
fulness for  adults." 

Eight  principal  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  study,  fairly  divided  between 
children  and  adults  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis: 

A.    CHILDREN 

1.  The  problem  of  the  crippled  popula- 
tion is,  first  of  all,  a  problem  of  child  wel- 
fare. Although  adults  were  more  numer- 
ous than  the  children — more  than  three 
times  as  many — a  fourth  of  the  crippled 
population  were  not  only  below  the  age  of 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  a  third 
of  the  adult  cripples  became  disabled  while 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  Thus  a  'total  of 
49  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  were  disabled 
in   childhood. 

2.  As  a  children's  problem  it  is  essentially 
a  medical-educational  one.  The  nature  of 
the  causes  and  the  form  of  the  crippled  con- 
dition, the  consequent  length  of  time  and 
well-known  conditions  of  life  and  treat- 
ment needed  to  minimize  the  handicap,  re- 
quire that  provision  for  medical  and  educa- 
tional care  be  planned  in  close  relation  to 
each    other. 

3.  The  varieties  of  muscular  and  skeletal 
defects  are  so  many,  and  crippled  persons, 
like  normal  ones,  have  so  great  a  variety 
of  aptitudes,  that  no  single  or  simple  means 
will  satisfactorily  provide  for  their  voca- 
tional preparation.  Their  needs  must,  there- 
fore, be  met  as  a  part  of  a  general,  liberal 
program  for  prevocational   education. 

4.  With  lively  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  of  existing  agencies,  it  must  still  be 
said  that  special  provisions  for  the  care  of 
crippled  children  in  Cleveland  are  inade- 
quate, especially  in  their  equipment  for  cor- 
relating medical  and  educational  care  and 
for  fitting  crippled  children  for  working 
life.  Therefore,  new  or  enlarged  means  of 
meeting    this    need    should    be    provided. 

B.    ADULTS 

5.  The  problem  of  the  crippled  popula- 
tion is  a  problem  of  adults  in  working  life. 
The  number  who  are  over  sixty  years  of 
age  is  small,  the  number  of  those  who  be- 
came crippled  after  sixty  is  still  smaller. 
But  the  number  becoming  crippled  during 
working  life  by  accident,  especially  of  men, 
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is  large,   and  the   number  of  crippled   from 
all  causes  very  large. 

6.  Cripples  in  Cleveland,  under  heavy 
physical  handicap,  in  direct  competition 
with  others,  and  without  special  favor  of 
the  community,  have  reached  and  held  re- 
markable positions  of  economic  independ- 
ence. Their  capacity,  occupations,  and  earn- 
ings point  on  the  whole  to  varied  and  nor- 
mal tendencies  of  life. 

7.  The  great  variety  of  forms  of  handi- 
cap and  notable  differences  in  aptitudes  and 
experience  prior  to  becoming  crippled  point 
to  the  need  of  a  most  flexible  system  of  serv- 
ice to  those  among  cripples  who  cannot  make 
their  way  unaided,  but  who  may  be  benefited 
by  special  plans  for  their  rehabilitation  and 
re-education.  This  plan  may  well  be  a  part 
of  an  adequate  system  for  vocational  train- 
ing for  all  citizens. 

8.  The  increased  care  with  which,  under 
existing  laws,  employers  tend  to  avoid  the 
added  risks  of  liability  in  employing  phys- 
ically handicapped  labor,  place  the  handi- 
capped, however  competent  they  may  be,  at 
an  increasing  disadvantage  except  at  times 
and  in  places  where  other  labor  is  difficult 
or   impossible   to   secure. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  WAR'S 
EPILEPTICS 

THAT  the  war  will  be  found  to 
have  caused  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  known  epileptics  is  the 
belief  of  Dr.  David  F.  Weeks,  president 
of  the  International  Association  for  Epi- 
lepsy and  superintendent  of  the  State 
Village  for  Epileptics  at  Skillman,  N.  J. 
Shell-shock,  injuries  sustained  in  battle 
and  the  general  change  in  living  condi- 
tions are  among  the  factors  responsible 
for  this  condition,  says  Dr.  Weeks. 

His  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  a  re- 
port to  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  state  com- 
missioner of  charities  and  corrections  of 
New  Jersey,  which  outlines  the  possible 
ways  in  which  institutions  for  epileptics 
throughout  the  country  may  meet  the 
situation  and  render  assistance  to  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  matter  of  housing, 
care  and  effective  treatment  of  present 
cases  of  epilepsy,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
creased number  which  will  be  discovered. 

There  will  be  more  cases  to  care  for 
after  the  war  then  before  [says  Dr.  Weeks], 
for  the  reason  that  war  conditions  have 
brought  and  will  continue  to  bring  to  public 
notice  the  many  cases  attribu'able  directly 
to  the  stress  and  strain  under  which  the 
men  are  mobilized.  Likewise,  shell-shock 
and  trauma  will  be  responsible  for  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of 
nocturnal  epileptics  who  have  not  been  dis- 
covered before  will  be  reported  by  their 
companions  occupying  the  same  tent  or  bar- 
racks. 

None  of  these  men  can  be  made  useful  for 
military  service.  Their  best  chance  for 
returning  to  civil  life  lies,  therefore,  in 
their  early  admission  to  an  institution  espe- 
cially designed  for  their  care,  where  under 
proper  supervision  and  direction  many  of 
them  may  be  reconstructed  and  returned  to 
their   homes   as   productive   units. 

Dr.  Weeks  illustrates  the  methods  by 
which  institutions  for  epileptics  may  as- 
sist the  army  and  navy  by  the  following 
suggested  program  for  the  Skillman  in- 
stitution : 

First:  The  creation  of  a  clearing  and 
diagnosticating      station      for      acute      cases 


THEY  TAKE  THEIR 
PEN  IN  HAND 

'TPHE  Bulletin  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club  of  Cincinnati  publishes  these 
delicious  bits  collected  by  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
the  letters  of  wives  and  mothers  of 
soldiers  concerning  their  separation 
allowances  and  allotments : 

"I  ain't  received  no  pay  since  my 
husband  has  gone  from  nowhere." 

"My  husband  gone  away  from  crys- 
tal palace.  He  got  a  few  days  furle 
and  has  been  away  on  the  mind 
sweepers." 

"We  have  your  letter.  I  am  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  He 
was  born  and  brot  up  on  this  house 
according  to  your  letter." 

"You  have  changed  my  littel  boy 
to  a  little  girl.  Will  it  make  any 
difference." 

"Will  you  please  send  my  money  as 
soon  as  possible.,  as  I  am  walking 
about   Boston  like  a  bloddy  pauper." 

"I  do  not  receive  my  husband's  pay. 
I  will  be  compelled  to  live  an  im- 
mortal  life." 

"Please  let  me  know  if  John  has 
put  in  an  application  for  a  wife  and 
child." 

"My  Bill  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
a  spittoon  [platoon].  Will  I  get  more 
pay?" 

"I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you 
why  I  have  never  received  my  elope- 
ment. His  money  was  kept  from  him 
for  the  elopement  for  me  which  I 
never  received." 

"Please  send  me  my  allotment.  I 
have  a  little  baby  and  knead  it  every 
day." 


through  which  the  patients  can  pass,  the 
function  being  to  separate  the  large  num- 
ber of  epileptics  occurring  in  the  canton- 
ments into  the  cases  to  be  discharged  and 
returned  to  their  homes  or  to  state  insti- 
tutions; and  into  another  class  to  be  retained 
for  further  examination  and  treatment.  To 
prepare  for  the  immediate  admission  of 
cases  of  this  kind  and  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  such  cases  to  pass  through,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
changes,  consolidations  and  transfers  of  the 


patients    now    in    the    Skillman    institution. 

Second:  On  land  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution or  immediately  adjacent  thereto, 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  which  to  care  for  the  army 
epileptics  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
proximity  of  such  an  addition  to  the  village 
would  place  the  resources  of  an  organized 
institution  at  the  command  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  sewer,  water  and  lighting  sys- 
tems would  only  have  to  be  extended  to 
serve  the  new  addition.. 

Third:  The  enlargement  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  event  that  the  government  should 
decide  to  discharge  the  greater  number  of 
the  epileptics  found  in  the  cantonments. 
These  cases  will  sooner  or  later  be  returned 
to  their  home  communities  and  will  pre- 
sent themselves  for  state  care.  The  Skill- 
man  village  feels  that  it  is  prepared  to 
handle  without  delay  those  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  rejected  from  service  because  of  their 
epilepsy. 

Fourth:  The  placing  on  a  train  at  the 
point  of  debarkation  of  the  overseas  cases, 
thus  bringing  them  right  on  the  villag: 
grounds  over  the  railroad  siding,  to  the 
building  in  which  they  are  to  be  accommo- 
dated. They  can  be  cared  for  here  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  return  to  their 
native  states. 

•  Suggestions  for  the  therapeutic  treat- 
ment of  epileptics  are  contained  in  a  re- 
port by  Louise  Weeks,  principal  of  the 
institution  school  at  Skillman.  To 
quote: 

Admitting  epilepsy  to  be  a  memory-de- 
stroying process  it  becomes  urgent  that 
stronger  and  stronger  pressure  be  brought 
to  bear  to  improve  this  faculty.  The  greater 
the  variety  of  correlated  occupations  we  can 
plan  for  the  pupil,  the  greater  is  the  possi- 
bility of  strengthening  his  association  area, 
and  thus  to  build  up  his  memory.  Give  him 
that  which  involves  repetition  so  that  when 
his  memory  begins  to  wane  or  break  the 
habit  will  have  been  so  reinforced  that  it 
will  fortify  activity.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  place  the  epi- 
leptic where  he  will  be  required  to  use 
more  than  ordinary  mental  effort  to  retain 
his  status.  An  epileptic  can  usually  apply 
any  knowledge  that  he  is  capable  of  re- 
taining. Therefore,  the  higher  the  class  of 
occupation  the  slower  is  the  deterioration ; 
while  a  patient  may  lose  some  ground  after 
each  seizure,  he  is  usually  able  to  retrace 
his  way  to  a  point  slightly  beneath  that 
from  which  he  fell. 


Communications 


i ! 


WHENCE  COMETH  THE  JOB? 
To  the  Editor:  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  Survey  has  grown  steadily  better  the 
past  year,  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
by  particularizing  except  to  say  that  the  re- 
view of  How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,  in  the 
issue  of  September  8,  by  Porter  R.  Lee,  is 
about  the  best  thing  I  have  read  this  year 
along  that  line.  The  way  Mr.  Lee  shows  up 
that  ridiculous  old  fallacy  of  furnishing  the 
unemployed  with  "purposeless  muscular  ef- 
fort" with  the  supposition  that  thev  can  be 
humbugged  into  believing  it  to  be  bona  fide 
employment  instead  of  charity  that  they  are 
receiving,  by  emphasizing  what  the  author 
has  written  on  the  subject,  is  extremely  grati- 
fying. 


This  brings  me  to  ask  of  you  whence 
cometh  the  job  for  the  vocationally  reedu- 
cated soldier  that  we  are  reading  so  much 
about?  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
merely  talking  about  reeducating  the  sol- 
diers our  government  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  casting  about  for  some  employ- 
ment for  them.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
of  training  a  man  to  write  one  hundred 
words  a  minute  with  his  toes  on  a  type- 
writer when  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
people  for  every  opening  who  can  do  <he 
same  thing  with  their  fingers;  and  business 
colleges  turning  out  more  every  day.  For 
weeks  I  have  eagerly  torn  the  wrapper  from 
the  Survey  hoping  to  find  therein  an  arti- 
cle relating  how   the   eovernment  was  mak- 
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ing  extensive  preparations  for  employing  the 
five  to  eight  million  unemployed  whom  we 
are  soon  to  have  in  this  country,  most  of 
whom  are  already  educated  for  some  kind  of 
employment.  But  no,  not  a  word.  Soon  the 
great  crying  need  in  this  country  is  going  to 
be  for  work,  what  is  going  to  be  done  about 
it?  What  is  our  government  planning  to  do 
about  it?  I  feel  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know. 

Marshall  D.  Smith. 
Kellogg,   Idaho. 

"EMERGENCY    GUILDS" 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  the  recent  Sur- 
vey magazines  referred  to  the  advisability 
of  changing  the  name  of  charity  organiza- 
tion socie:ies  to  one  more  fitting  the  purpose 
for  which  all  of  such  organizations  stand. 
The  term  charity  must  of  necessity  be  hu- 
miliating to  applicants  who  are  forced  by 
unforeseen  circumstances  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance to  any  organization  so  named.  The 
hardened  accepter  of  charity  gif:s,  of  course, 
is  not  affected  by  it.  I  doubt  if  he  thinks 
anything  about   it  at  all. 

May  I  sav  that  to  my  mind,  organizations 
that  set  out  temporarily  to  assist  the  needy 
would  be  more  fittingly  termed  "emergency 
guilds."  The  hardened  pauper  would  ap- 
peal to  any  organization  no  matter  what 
its  name  so  long  as  he  received  help.  The 
unfortunate  and  unwonted,  impoverished  bv 
sudden  affliction,  would  more  readily  seek 
the  help  he  needed  and  deserved.  The  name 
"emergency  guild"  would  indicate  its  es- 
tablished  aim  to  give  temporary   relief. 

Elise  Traut. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

DR.  ADLER'S   REMARKS 

To  the  Editor:  Your  report  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  recent  conference  [from 
stenographer's  notes  in  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 7]  is  uncommonly  good,  indeed  ad- 
mirable. There  are.  however,  two  inad- 
vertencies that  slipped  in,  and  that  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  correcting  in  vour 
next  issue.  On  page  289  I  am  made  to 
refer  to  certain  radicals  as  "social  tin- 
kers." What  I  said  was  "social  thinkers." 
Please  insert  the  "h."  It  is  wonderful  what 
a  difference  one  little  letter  (and  the  "h"  is 
not  even  a  letter  in  full  standing)  can  make. 

Again,  on  the  same  page  I  am  supposed 
to  speak  of  "nations  which  we  seek  to  ex- 
pel from  the  earth."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  no  such  ferocious  desire.  I  spoke  of 
autocratic  systems  of  government  which  we 
are   seeking   to    expel. 

•Felix  Adler. 

New    York. 

CHINESE  IN  HAWAII 

To  the  Editor:  Certain  interests  in 
Hawaii  are  now  aggressively  promoting  a 
movement  to  import  30,000  Chinese  coolies, 
as  a  "war"  measure.  The  writer,  repre- 
senting the  National  Education  Association 
in  Hawaii,  asks  you  to  consider  these  facts: 

1.  All  educational  and  economic  problems 
in  Hawaii  have  been  enormously  compli- 
cated during  half  a  century,  by  the  exces- 
sive importation  (all  expenses  paid)  of 
cheap  labor:  Chinese,  Japanes?,  Korean, 
Porto   Rican,  Filipino,   etc. 

2.  Today  Hawaii's  population  (after  a 
century  of  American  exploitation)  is  largely: 
Asiatic,  mile,  illiterate,  non-English  speak- 
ing, non-Christian,  landless  and  homeless. 
In  terms  of  Americanization,  the  tremen- 
dous significance  of  these  characteristics  is 
obvious. 

3.  Honolulu,  the  only  city  in  the  territory, 
has  an  over-crowded  oriental  slum  section, 
with  much  associated  filth,  disease  and 
crime. 


4.  There  is  probably  no  real  shortage  of 
labor  in  Hawaii.  There  is  apparently  a 
shortage  of  labor  willing  to  work  on  the 
plantations  under  the  existing  social  and 
economic  system.  Laborers  have  been  leav- 
ing Hawaii  in  large  numbers  during  the 
past    few   years. 

5.  The  public  schools  have  the  herculean 
task  of  Americanizing  Hawaii.  This  can 
never  be  accomplished  if  the  importation  of 
hordes  of  the  lower  classes  of  male  Asiatic 
labor  is  continued.  Hawaii's  economic  sys- 
tem has  probably  de-Americanized  her  far 
more  effectually  than  her  schools  have 
performed  the  contrary. 

6.  Your  special  attention  is  called  to  U. 
S.  Senate  Document  No.  432,  Labor  Condi- 
tions in  Hawaii,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 

7.  The  present  writer  has  the  highest 
esteem  for  the  Chinese  people.  He  is  fully 
persuaded  of  the  great  desirability  of  in- 
augurating the  immigration  plan  of  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  whereby  small  numbers  of  Asi- 
atics (and  all  other  races)  could  be  ad- 
mitted annually,  with  their  families,  Amer- 
icanized, and  naturalized  as  citizens.  There 
should  be  no  aliens  in  Hawaii. 

Vaughan  MacCaughey. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
November   15,   1918. 


"EXTREMITY    OF    DISCIPLINE" 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  acknowl- 
edge in  your  correspondence  columns  my 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  after  three 
months  of  pressure  the  War  Department  has 
abandoned  a  form  of  prison  brutality  to 
which  I  have  called  attention  in  your  col- 
umns [the  Survey  for  December  7,  page 
319].  "The  fastening  of  prisoners  to  the 
bars  of  cells"  is  now  forbidden  in  all  mili- 
tary prisons.  The  treatment  of  "political 
prisoners"  as  criminals,  and  the  attempt  to 
coerce  conscience  by  solitary  confinement  ap- 
parently still  continue.  It  is  something  that 
the  War  Department  has  had  to  adopt  the 
phrase  "nolitical  prisoners"  to  describe  a 
class  which  the  government  has  heretofore 
refused   to   recognize. 

May  I  quote  certain  significant  sentences 
from  the  official  statement  of  the  War  De- 
partment? 

"But  during  recent  months,  with  the  in- 
flux of  political  prisoners  to  disciplinary 
barracks,  particularly  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
extremity  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  this  new 
type  of  orisoner  has  at  times  led  to  ex- 
tremity of  discipline,  as  provided  by  mili- 
tary regulations.  These  clearly  were  not 
formulated  with  the  political  type  of  pris- 
oner in  mind,  and  their  effectiveness  as  de- 
terrents has  been  questionable.  Men  have 
returned  for  repeated  experiences  of  the 
severest  forms  of  discipline.  The  most  ex- 
treme of  these  is  now  discarded  and  the 
order  is  comprehensive.  It  annlies  not 
merely  to  political  prisoners,  but  to  those 
of  every  type." 

This  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  "sympathetic  strike"  in- 
augurated by  men  who  chose  to  suffer  the 
cruelties  of  a  barbarous  punishment  in  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  of  their  comrades 
who,  for  conscience  sake,  could  not  obev 
military  orders  even  within  a  prison.  Tn 
an  age  when  the  power  of  the  absolute  state 
rests  with  such  deadly  weight  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  in 
America  there  have  been  men  whose  spirits 
rnuld  not  be  conouered,  and  who  have  forced 
the  state  to  a  new  attitude  of  humanity  by 
no  other  weapon  than  their  dauntless  endur- 
ance of  suffering.  It  is  also  encouraging  that 
the  government  and  people  of  America  have 
shnv/n  a  canacity  to  respond  to  such  idealism 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  a  brutal 
and  unnecessary  punishment  heretofore  sanc- 
tified under  the  fetish  of  military  discipline. 


It  remains  to  secure  a  general  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners,  including  not  only 
conscientious  objectors  but  the  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  now  in  prison  guilty  of 
no  offense  but  a  bold  expression  of  unpop- 
ular opinion.  America  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  maintaining  a  large  class  of  po- 
litical prisoners  under  ferocious  sentence  in 
these  days  of  social  unrest. 

Norman  Thomas. 

New  York. 


WAR'S   HERETICS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Survey  almost  if  not  quite  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  come  to  regard  its  char- 
acter and  influence  with  increasing  apprecia- 
tion. I  wish  to  express  mv  esDecial  interest  in 
two  articles  which  I  read  last  evening  in  the 
December  7  number:  The  Unsettled  Mooney 
Case,   and   especially  War's   Heretics. 

The  article  on  the  Mooney  case  seems  to 
put  in  a  nutshell  the  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions which  I  have  been  asking  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  confused  and  contradictory 
utterances  on  this  subject.  I  have  a  certain 
feeling  that  the  articles  in  the  Survey  are 
the  result  of  the  application  of  experience 
and  powers  of  investigation  which  render  the 
articles  authoritative. 

With  reference  to  the  facts  set  forth  in 
War's  Heretics  I  want  to  present  my  name 
as  one  who  is  ready  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  see  that  the  suggestions  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  in  that  article  are  carried 
into   effect. 

While  the  war  lasted  I  have  felt  that 
everyone  was  under  obligation  to  give  every- 
thing that  he  has  to  the  one  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  war;  and  that  it  was  necessary  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  to  suppress  all 
utterances  and  actions  which  might  tend  in 
any  way  to  weaken  the  morale  of  our  army 
or  of  our  people  as  a  fighting  unit. 

But  I  realize  that  a  good  many  of  the 
very  best  people  in  America  have  been 
placed  under  a  cloud  during  the  war  and 
have  suffered  temporary  injustices.  Now 
we  must  see  to  it  that  these  injustices  are 
discontinued.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  fall  into  the  ancient  Russian  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  differ  with  us  po- 
litically. 
[Mayor]  Wallace  M.  Short. 

Sioux   City,    Iowa 

To  the  Editor:  War's  Heretics  by  Norman 
Thomas  in  a  recent  issue  should  be  out  in 
pamphlets.  I  would  like  some  of  them  if 
you  will    advise   me  how   to   get  them. 

E.  W.  Langley. 

Estherville,   Iowa. 

MOONEY 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  permit  a  citi- 
zen of  New  York  who  has  been  a  member 
of  your  society  since  its  organization,  and 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  Mooney  case 
in  California,  and  who  is  a  friend  of  labor, 
as  well  as  a  laborer,  to  take  exception  to 
the  editorial  in  the  Survey  of  the  7th  inst., 
entitled  The  Unsettled  Mooney  Case,  by 
John  A.  Fitch,  on  the  ground  that  even  if 
the  San  Francisco  district  attorney,  and  the 
California  governor,  and  all  the  witnesses 
on  whose  testimony  Mooney  was  convicted, 
are  each  and  all  of  them  different  phase? 
of  Satan,  and  all  deserve  life  imprisonment 
or  hanging  for  their  crimes,  the  place  and 
tribunal  to  sift  the  charges  against  them, 
and  the  alleged  innocence  of  Mooney,  is  not 
the  columns  of  the  Survey,  but  the  courts 
of  California  on  the  proper  motion  on  proper 
papers  for  a  new  trial  on  newly  discovered 
evidence,  with  incidental  proceedings  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia,  and   the    removal   from   office  of  the 
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San  Francisco  district  attorney,  wherein 
those  officials  would  have  the  opportunity 
accorded  the  humblest  citizen  of  meeting 
the  grave  charges  made  by  Mr.  Fitch  against 
them. 

The  orderly  administration  of  justice,  and 
the   safety    and    life   of   all    citizens,    require 
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By  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D. 
Mr.   Hoover's   food   recommendations  are  a 
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the  trial  and  adjudication  of  indictment  and 
criminal  charges  in  the  court  established  for 
that  purpose,  and  not  in  the  newspapers,  or 
by  the  mob. 

George    W.    Ellis. 
New  York. 

THE  WAR  DEBT 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  Mr.  Devine's  highly  illumi- 
nating article  in  the  Survey  for  November 
16,  a  contribution  for  which  we  must  all  be 
sincerely    indebted    to    you. 

I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  presump- 
tuous if  I  take  the  liberty  to  comment  on  the 
statement:  "...  the  world  can  pay  the 
interest  on  the  war  debts  from  the  saving 
through  disarmament."  This  opinion  can, 
I  fear,  no  longer  be  maintained,  since  the 
expense  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  in- 
terest charges,  have  risen  to  such  stagger- 
ing figures.  All  the  European  countries  are 
in  a  relatively  similar  position,  but  let  me 
illustrate  my  idea  by  the  German  position — 
that  country  being  the  one  most  thoroughly 
recognized  as  a  militaristic  one. 

According  to  the  Statistisches  Tahrbuch 
fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1915,  the  govern- 
ment debt,  floating  and  funded,  including 
treasury  notes,  amounted  to  4,926  million 
marks  on  December  31,  1913.  According  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  ADril,  1918, 
it  amounted  to  106,758  million  marks  on  De- 
cember, 1917.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  indebtedness  of  the  separate  states,  cities, 
etc.,  which  has  also  risen  tremendously. 

Figuring  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  amount 
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HAVE  OUR  YOUNG  MEN  DIED  IN  VAIN? 

Shall  We  Allow  Tories  and  Militarists  to  Nullify  President 
Wilson's  Terms  of  Peace — Upon  the  Basis  of  Which  the  Armistice 
Was  Signed? 

The  Foundation  of  Permanent  Peace  Is  Economic — 

FREE  TRADE  IS  THE  ONLY  SECURE  BASIS  for  a 
League  of  Nations. 

Help  us  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  FREE  TRADE  in  the  Peace 
Treaty,  by  sending  one  dollar  for  annual  membership  (including 
subscription  to  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADER)  and 
as  large  a  contribution  as  you  can  afford  to 

INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE 

38  St.  Botolph  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


required  in  the  first  instance  was  about  24? 
million  marks  annually,  and  in  the  second 
instance    5,338    million    marks. 

The  expenses  which  the  German  empire 
met  for  the  usual  disbursements  for  the  army 
and'navy,  taking  the  year  1914  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  omitting  the  special  disbursements 
for  the  late  war,  amounted,  according  to 
the  same  German  authority,  to 

Regular  budget 1,091,958,600  marks 

Special  expense  ....       572,687,400  marks 
Extraordinary  budget       29,410,000  marks 


1,694,056,000  marks 

This  was  vastly  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  imperial  debt  before  the  war,  but  even 
if  entirely  wiped  out,  would,  as  you  see, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  interest  charge 
now  outstanding. 

When  I  first  came  across  these  figures,  I 
was  really  staggered,  and  I  looked  around 
for  confirmation.  The  situation  does  not 
seem  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  London 
Economist,  July  28,  1917,  in  its  correspond- 
ent's German  letter,  says: 
"...  The  passing  of  the  recent  war 
credit  of  750  million  pounds  has  set  experts 
at  work  again  on  the  scanty  material  be- 
fore them  to  estimate  the  burden  of  the  war 
expenditure  after  the  return  of  peace.  It 
has  thus  been  calculated  that,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  1917  will  be  a  complete  war 
year,  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  empire 
will  have  increased  during  the  war  by 
4,700  million  pounds.  With  interest  at  5 
per  cent  and  a  sinking  fund  of  between  1 
per  cent  and  2  per  cent,  this  means  an  an- 
nual charge  of  some  300  million  pounds. 
To  this  come  pensions  and  allowances,  and 
interest  charge  on  the  war  indebtedness  of 
the  federal  states  and  municipalities,  etc., 
which  together  bring  up  the  annual  increase 
to  a  total  burden  something  like  500  million 
pounds.  This  is  a  modest  estimate,  which 
in  all  probability  will  be  largely  exceed- 
ed.  .    .    ." 

The  same  London  authority,  September 
1,  1917,  quotes  from  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung  of  August  21,  1917,  as  follows: 
"...  and  that,  without  indemnity,  there 
is  no  hope  of  carrying  on  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  peace,  since  imperial  needs  will 
entail  extra  taxation  to  the  extent  of  600 
million  pounds,  as  compared  with  a  total 
taxation  of  175  million  pounds  before  the 
war.   .    .    ."      (The  italics  are  mine.) 

The  World  Almanac  for  1918  gives  the 
indebtedness  of  the  German  empire  as  14,289 
million  dollars.  The  Statistisches  Jahrbueh, 
1915,  mentions  the  special  war  expense  for 
1914,  aside  of  the  figures  quoted  above,  as 
10,300    million    marks. 

I  thought  that  these  figures  might  interest 
you  if  you  had  not  come  across  them  before. 

C.  Altschul. 

New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


z 


1 


THE  Missouri  Children's  Code  Commission 
is  preparing  its  campaign  to  get  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  rest  of  the  code  drafted  two 
years  ago,  including  protection  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock,  raising  the  age  of  con- 
sent, a  period  of  public  notice  before  a  mar- 
riage license  can  be  issued,  protection  for 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  abolition 
of  common-law  marriage,  and  a  number  of 
other  important  bills  promoting  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  children. 
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SOCIAL 
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Offers  attractive  oppor- 
tunities in  this  recon- 
struction period. 
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February  class. 
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table Disease. 
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Work. 

Child  Welfare. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

Investigation    and    Sta- 
tistical Methods. 

*Social  Work  after  the 
War. 

*American  Government 
and  Administration. 

*Descriptive  Penology. 

.Abnormal  Psychology. 

*Excursions,  and  Lec- 
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tions. 

Field  Work. 


*Open  to  the  public  without  en- 
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THE  will  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Raphael 
De  Lamar  is  of  interest  not  only  because  of 
the  very  large  amounts — estimated  to  total 
some  ten  million  dollars — bequeathed  to 
medical  education,  shared  in  by  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  but 
for  the  very  modern  and  socially  welcome 
stipulation  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  "medi- 
cal research  into  the  cause  of  disease  and 
into  the  principles   of  correct  living." 


SOCIAL  workers  of  the  United  States  are 
urged  to  write  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Polk  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  second  Pan- 
American  Child  Welfare  Congress  which 
will  probably  meet  next  May.  The  confer- 
ence, which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Uru~ 
guay  last  March,  was  postponed  because  our 
State  Department  declined  the  invitation  to 
send  delegates  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  war  matters.  The  outcome  of  Latin- 
American  desire  to  promote  relations  among 
the  social  workers  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  this  congress  deserves  official 
recognition. 


SECRETARY  WILSON  has  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  heads  of  various 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
has  been  greatly  extended  in  jurisdiction 
and  functions  during  the  war,  to  work  out 
details  of  readjustment  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  basis.  Louis  F.  Post,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  labor,  is  chairman.  The  other  mem- 
bers are  A.  W.  Parker,  chief  law  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Immigration;  Roger  W. 
Babson,  director  of  the  Information  and 
Education  Service;  Marv  Van  Kleeck,  direc- 
tor of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  and 
Grant  Hamilton,  director  of  the  Working 
Conditions    Service. 


THE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  requested  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  to  assist  in  making  plans  for  the 
restoration  to  economic  life  of  arrested  cases 
of  tuberculosis  among  men  discharged  from 
the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  board 
has  requested  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  the 
medical  field  secretary,  be  loaned  for  the 
work  of  study  and  organization.  The  follow- 
ing advisory  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  association:  Fred  M.  Stein,  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Y.  Bowditch,  Col.  George  E.  Bushnell, 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza,  Dr. 
David  R.  Lyman,  Dr.  James  Alexander  Mil- 
ler, Dr.  George  M.  Price  and  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie. 


ANOTHER  center  for  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy has  been  started  in  the  opening  of  a 
playground  in  a  city  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  in  the  management  of 
which  the  Indian  government  is  participat- 
ing. "When  Mrs.  Goethe  and  I  were  there," 
writes  C.  M.  Goethe,  "our  first  impression 
was  that  of  two  rival  wedding  processions 
marching  simultaneously.  Each  had  been 
bidding  against  the  other  to  see  which  could 
obtain  the  more  of  the  available  elephants. 
That  night  we  slept  on  string  beds.  The 
next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  a  girls' 
school  where  all  ate  with  fingers  out  of 
the  common  dish.  There  were  no  forks  or 
spoons.  The  environment  is  so  different 
from  America,  yet  human  nature  there  is 
the   same    as   here." 


HOW  TO 

PREVENT 

SICKNESS 

by 
G.  L.  HOWE,  M.D. 

|T\0  you  know  how 
*-^  to  keep  well 
when  eve  ryon  e 
round  you  is  falling 
ill?  If  you  will  take 
the  advice  given  in 
this  book  there  will 
be  no  need  for  you 
to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. More  than 
half  the  diseases  in 
the  world  might  be 
prevented;  here  are 
directions  that  will 
enable  the  reader  to 
take  sensible  care 
against  everyday  ill- 
ness both  light  and 
serious.  The  author 
is  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  one  of  the 
largest  factories  in 
the  country  and 
speaks  from  first 
hand  experience. 
$1.25. 
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GRADUALLY  the  news  of  German  con- 
ditions is  filtering  through  to  us  from  vari- 
ous channels.  From  official  statistics  re- 
cently   received    in    this    country    it    appears 
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THE    SURVEY    FOR    DECEMBER    21,     1918 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.      Employers    and 
employes   meet   through   Survey   Classified 
Advertisements. 

Examination  for  Probation  Officers 

of  the  Cook   County    (Chicago)    Juvenile   Court 

Examination  will  be  held  on  January  11,  1919.  Open  to 
residents  of  Illinois  between  21   and   50  years  of  age. 

Candidates  may  apply  at  Room  547,  County  Building, 
Chicago.  Applications  must  be  received  before  noon,  Jan- 
uary  10  th. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  non-residents  of 
Chi  ago  by  writing  to  the  CITIZENS  EXAMINING  COM- 
MITTEE. Room  900.  Codnty  Bi.dg.,  Chicago.  Further 
information  will  be  sent  all  applicants.     Salary  $99  a  month. 

WANTED :  A  superintendent  for  a  girls' 
orphan  home  and  school.  Applicants  must 
be  men  who  have  had  college  training  and 
experience  in  educational  and  institutional 
work.  Opportunity  in  both  service  and 
salary  excellent.  Apply,  giving  detailed 
statement  of  qualifications,  to  3014  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  leader  of  girls'  work 
for  afternoon  and  evenings  in  a  Jewish 
neighborhood  house.   Address  3030  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  nurse  for  small  hos- 
pital in  institution.  Good  salary.  Address 
3031  Survey. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's  in- 
stitution, one  who  has  had  experience  in 
institutional  work.     Address  3032  Survey. 

MATRON— For  children's  home.  Ad- 
dress 3034,  Survey. 

COMPETENT  Jewish  house  mother 
wanted  for  small  temporary  shelter  hous- 
ing rarely  more  than  15  children.  Address: 
J.  A.  S.,  516  North  Fourth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

WANTED — As  assistant  to  executive  sec- 
retary of  welfare  bureau  in  middle-western 
city,  young  lady  college  graduate.  Girl  with 
slight  experience  or  one  having  taken  soci- 
ology in  college  or  university  and  desir- 
ing to  enter  profession.  Must  be  willing 
not  to  act  as  stenographer,  but  do  some 
stenographic  work  for  little  time  at  least. 
Desirable  position  for  girl  with  right  quali- 
fications seeking  experience  and  eventual 
position  of  importance.  Apply,  giving  de- 
tails of  career  to  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee.    Address  3029  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS " 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.       Employers    and 
employes   meet  through   Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  WELFARE 
SUPERVISORS:  Munition  plant  demo- 
bilizing in  January  desires  to  place  two 
experienced  women  as  employment  and 
welfare  supervisors   in   industrial   plant. 

MATRONS:  Munition  plant  desires  to 
place  women  who  have  given  exceptional 
service  as  welfare  matrons,  forewomen,  etc. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS:  Munition  plant 
desires  to  place  capable  women  in  social 
service  work.  Correspondence  invited.  Ad- 
dress 3033  Survey. 

WANTED  —  Director  for  Associated 
Charities  Department,  Central  Associa- 
tion, 920  Wilson  st.,  Racine,  Wis. 


that  the  birth-rate  in  1915  was  40  per  cent 
less  throughout  Germany  than  it  was  in 
1913,  and  the  infant  death-rate  was  20  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  births.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  food,  there  appeared  a  special 
type  of  "war  infants,"  weight  from  three 
to  five  pounds,  undernourished,  puny  and 
with  wrinkled  skin.  At  the  infant  welfare 
center  at  Charlottenburg,  23  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  rachitic,  and  at  Treves,  the 
rachitic  children  averaged  43  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  food  and  the 
general  sparse  diet,  the  average  weight  of 
both  men  and  women  was  greatly  reduced. 
This  reduction  of  weight  was  especially  in- 
jurious to  the  women,  in  whom  the  loss  of 
fat  caused  floating  kidney  and  a  prolapse 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  Many  of  the 
food  substitutes  caused  gastric  irritations 
and  a  great  increase  in  gastro-intestinal 
disease.  The  real  extent  of  health  deteriora- 
tion due  to  war  conditions  will  probably 
not  be   known   for  some  time  if  ever. 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the   next   calendar  should  reach 
the  Survey  before  January  15. 

December 

Agricultural  Legislation,  American  As- 
sociation for.  Richmond,  Va.,  December 
27-28.  Secretary,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Economic  Association,  American.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  December  27-28.  Secretary, 
Allyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Historical  Association,  American.  Cleve- 
land, December  27-28.  Local  Secretary, 
Samuel  B.  Platner,  1961   Ford  Drive. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.  New 
York,  December  27-28.  Secretary,  Harry 
F.  Laidler,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association 
for.  Richmond,  Va.,  December  27-28. 
Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  23 
street,   New   York  city. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  27-28.  Secretary,  Scott  E. 
W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 

Statistical  Association,  American.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  December  27-28.  Secretary, 
Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Kent  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city. 

University  Instructors  in  Accounting, 
American  Association  of.  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  27-28.  Secretary,  Hiram 
T.  Scovill,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

January 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Maine  State 
Conference  of.  Portland,  January  8-9. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Pettengill,  City 
bldg.,  Portland. 

Colored  People,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of.  New  York  city, 
January  6.  Secretary,  John  R.  Shillady, 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Indian  Rights  Association.  Philadelphia, 
January  23-24.  Secretary,  M.  K.  Sniffen, 
995   Drexel  bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Negro  Conference,  Tuskegee.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Albama,  January  22-23.  Secre- 
tary, Monroe  N.  Work,  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

Popular  Government  League,  National. 
Reconstruction  Conference.  Washington, 
January  9-11.  Secretary,  Carl  Beck,  637 
Munsey  bldg,   Washington. 


Social  Welfare,  Arkansas  State  Confer- 
ence for.  Little  Rock,  January  5-7.  Sec- 
retary, Harriet  E.  Shepard,  City  Hall, 
Little   Rock. 

Social  Work,  Vermont  State  Conference 
of.  Montpelier,  January  15-16.  Secre- 
tary, Prof.  A.  R.  Gifford,  Burlington. 

February 

Education  Association,  National.  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence.  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 24-March  4.  Secretary,  Margaret 
T.  Maguire,  Washington  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Vocational  Education,  National  Society 
for.  St.  Louis,  February  20-22.  Secretary, 
Frank  W.  Hart,  .140  West  42  street,  New 
York  city. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listing)  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insertions , 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  pablisb.cn 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recusation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  We»< 
13th   St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Nation*. 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261. 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commission 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
5   cents. 

Summaries  of  Stats  Laws  Relating  to  Statu 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com 
piled  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  tb» 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Cot> 
ference  of  Social  Welfare,  1306%  Commerce  St.. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  agains 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2: 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  ef  the  City  of  New  York 
70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Cues 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  Th< 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Againe. 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5   cents. 

Workshop  Committers.  Suggested  lines  of  devel 
opment.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  th* 
Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  cts. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mast? 
chusetts  Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devot 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

For  Value  Receiver.  A  Discussion  of  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  tat 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  11  < 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprint*  i 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associates 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  >1 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  S  cts.  Surrey 
Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19    St.,    New   York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  m  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inset 
turns;   copy   unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  publisher 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygies* 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  except 
July  and  August:  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  muni 
cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni- 
cipal Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  po- 
lished by  National  Organisation  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  $1  U 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  14;  once  a  month,  %i, 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Surv#v 
Associates.  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENT; 


•.O 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


UCERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
tfew  York.  For  national  employment  service  tor 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main' 
aining  labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
iealtb  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
TENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
8.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
nore.  Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  m- 
jtruction;  adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Misa  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral    St.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
uec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ng  representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
iiseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
sustaining,  $10.00.  Membership*  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  80CIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  323  Park  Avenue, 
Sfew  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
Adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
m  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
xnnum.  Contributions  needed. 
COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
•md  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  at' 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
Deludes  monthly.  Cooperative  Consumer. 
XUGENICS  EEGISTBT— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Sellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
k  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
OHRIBT  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
'.ant  denomiations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
ren'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission   on    Inter-Church   Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country   Life;  Rev. 
.   Edmund    deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 

O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on  Christian   Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of   the   Protestant   forces   of   France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,  Rev.  Charles   S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen   America   Campaign,    Charles    Stelzle, 
mgr. 
GENERAL   WAR-TIMS  COMMISSION   OF   TXZ 
JHURCHE8 — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
•f  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Robert  E. 
5peer,  ch'm;   William  Adaras  Brown,  sec'y;   Gay- 
ord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Ocordi nates  the  work  of 
ienominational   and   inter-denominational    war-time 
ommisaions;    survey;    camp    conditions;    promotes 
•rection    of   inter-church    buildings;    other   general 
crar-time   work.      105    East    22   Street,   New   York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUIE—J.   E.  Gregg,   principal  | 
1.    P.    Phenix,    vice-prin.:    F.    K.    Rogers,    treas.; 
iV.    H.    ScoviHe.    sec'y ;     Hampton,    Va.      Trains 
ndian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a   State  nor  a 
Jovernment  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 
MMIGRANT      AID,     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
VOMEN      (NATIONAL)    —   Headquarters,      14« 
£enry    St,    New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    ca'a. 
■reets    girls    at    porta;    protects,    visits,    advises, 
guides.     Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National   Americanization  program. 
NTERCOLLEGIATS    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY  — 
Sarry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To   promote   an   intelligent   interest   in    so- 
cialism   among    college    men    and    women.     Annual 
nembership,    $2,    $5    and   $25;    includes   quarterly, 
rke  Intercollegiate  Social'.::. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,    INC 50    Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;   Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes',  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;   war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hyyiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS -Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathawa>,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex 
hibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes  New    York   State    Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y:  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principle* 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
Agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W, 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The    Local    Community,    Frances    Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Maj.   Frankwood   E.   Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native   and   Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic   organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 

AMONG  NEGROES— L.  HoUingsworth  Wood, 
res.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  208 
•"ifth  Ave.,   New  York.     Investigates  conditions  of 

r.tty  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 

<ocial  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMEN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  eo- 
'joerating  with   government   agencies. 


K 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKER*— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker. 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique) 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained   workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non  sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS* 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNTOK 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp   Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  cause* 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Coiver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  ANB 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments. 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Survey* 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chi  Ids,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in 
formation  on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INO — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publisher* 
of  the  SuavBY;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward' 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For 
eign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  1!2  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob 
lem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  method* 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treai.: 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madisoi 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playgrounf 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  th* 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Coxnmis 
sions  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
tie  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camp* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinate* 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activ- 
ties  of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


CHASUS  FBAHCIt  FUSS,  nw  TOM: 


One  member  in 
a  family  is  not 
enough 


T^  VERY  man  and  woman 
in  the  country,  not  in 
khaki  or  navy  blue,  should 
answer  "present"  to  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call 
the  week  of  December  16- 
23. 

A  message  of  good  cheer 
will  be  sent  overseas  this 
coming  Christmas  Eve,  to 
hearten  our  fighting  boys 
and  our  Allies. 

That  message  must  be 
complete — there  must  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  we 
stand  behind  them — it  must 
bear  the  word  that  there  is 
Universal  Membership  in 
the  Red  Cross — their  Red 
Cross. 

Let  us  make  our  second 
Christmas  at  war  a  Red 
Cross  Christmas — with  full 
membership  in  every  Amer- 
ican home. 

All  you   need  is  a 
Heart  and  a  Dollar 

RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS 
ROLL  CALL 

December  16-23 
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on  Public  Information 

This  space  contributed  for  the   Winning  of 
the  War  by 
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Reconstruction  Series 


No. 


No. 


1.  Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  Lines  of  Development. 
By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  in  America  by  the  Survey  by 
permission  of  the  author,  one  of  the  great  North  of  England 
employers.     5  cents. 

2.  Industrial  Relations.  Summary  of  conclusions  reached  by  a 
group  of  twenty  British  Quaker  employers  after  four  days  of 
discussion  in  1917  and  1918.     5  cents. 


Demobilization  and  Reconstruction 

Copies  of  a  special  issue  of  the  Survey  (Dec.  7,  1918),  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  on  Demobilization  and  the  Responsibilities  of  Organ- 
ized  Social  Agencies,  25   cents.     6  copies  $1.     50  copies  $7.     100  copies  $12. 


Other  Articles  on  Related  Subjects 

A  City  Set  on  a  Hill.    An  Account  of  the  First  American  Conference  on  Recon- 
struction Problems,  Rochester,  November  20-22. 

The  England  They've  Been  Fighting  For.     By  Arthur  Gleason  and  Paul  U. 
Kellogg. 

Selective  Service  Aid  for  Reconstruction.    By  Graham  Taylor. 
Labor's  Fourteen  Points.    The  platform  of  an  Independent  Labor  Party  launched 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

More  English  Books  on  Reconstruction.    Reviewed  by  Bruno  Lasker. 
November  30,  1918.    25  cents. 

Reconstruction  Resolution  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
November  23,  1918.      10  cents. 

Between  War  and  Peace.     By  Edward  T.  Devine. 
Germany's  Socialist  Government.    By  Bruno  Lasker. 

The  Guild  Reappears  in  Industry.     Skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Photo-Engravers' 
Union  take  charge  of  their  employers'  business.     By  John  A.  Fitch. 
November  16,  1918.    10  cents. 

Conscience  at  the  Bar  (Statement  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin). 
November  9,  1918.    10  cents. 

The  Purpose  of  Reconstruction.    By  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
November  2,  1918.    25  cents. 

The  Nationalization  of   Public  Health.     War   Program   of  the  United   States 
Public  Health  Service.    By  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

October  19,  1918.    10  cents. 

A  Western  Experiment  in  Land  Settlement.     By  Vernon  M.  Cady. 
September  21,  1918.    10  cents. 

Wealth,  Work  and  War.    By  Hornell  Hart. 

September  14,  1918.    10  cents. 

A  Lesson  from  Australia.     Her  systems  of  land  settlement  for  the  returning 
soldier.    By  Bruno  Lasker. 

June  15,  1918.     10  cents. 

The  Wa  's  Crippled.    How  they  may  be  made  assets  both  to  themselves  and  to 
society.    By  James  P.  Munroe. 

May  18,  1918.     10  cents. 

The  De3^h  Blow  to  England's  Poor  Law.    By  Bruno  Lasker. 
February  23,  1918.    10  cents. 

A  New  Industrial  Revolution  in  England.    By  Bruno  Lasker. 
January  26,  1918.     10  cents. 
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From  a  pester  by  F.  R.  draper  tor  «J»  Red  Crou  Rott-Coll 


BACK  TO  HIS  PLOW 

NEXT  WEEK— A  SPECIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  ISSUE 


December  28, 1918 


Price  10  Cents 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Do  You  Prefer 

a  Real  League  of  Nations  to 
a  Second  Holy  Alliance? 

Do  you  actually  stand  for  justice  to  all  nations,  whatever  their  size 
or  their  past  alignments? 

How  should  Poland  obtain  a  trade  route  to  the  sea?     What  of  Trieste? 

Do  you  actually  stand  for  equal  access  to  Central  Africa  and  Meso- 
potamia? 

An  American  statesman  said  recently:  "Nations  have  no  security  but 
their  own  strength."  Do  you  want  to  lie  down  before  that?  What 
about  Belgium?     Servia?     What  was  the  war  fought  for? 

WHAT  treaties  shall  we  sign  ? 

Over  such  questions,  which  might  make  or  break  a  League  of  Nations  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference or  after,  a  volunteer  group  of  about  fifty  experts  and  publicists  have  been  work- 
ing and  studying  for  the  last  six  months  in  New  York.  The  product  of  their  discussions 
is  the  Statement  of  Principles*  that  was  published  in  The  Survey  of  November  30 
in  the  name  of  their  newly-formed  organization,  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association. 
Liberal  opinion  in  America  has  rallied  rapidly  to  their  conclusions — that  the  League 
of  Nations  must  be  democratic;  it  must  have  its  Parliament;  it  must  be  open  to  all 
free  nations;  it  must  be  organized  now;  it  must  have  administrative  machinery,  and  it 
must  include  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  nations  giving  to  all  equal  access  to  the  sea,  to  raw 
materials,  to  new  countries  or  colonies,  to  rivers,  railways  and  canals. 

This  bold  conception  must  find  its  friends  almost  instantly,  for  a  few  short  weeks  will 
see  the  official  decisions  at  Versailles.     We  want  members,  meetings,  money. 

LEAGUE  OF  FREE  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION 

130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

~  — —  —  —  —— —  —  —  —— — ———  —  --  — ~r^  *A  copy  of  this  Statement  will  be  mailed 

Wendell    T.   Bush,    Treasurer,    LEAGUE   OF    FREE   jj  on  request.     Among  its  signers  are: 
NATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  130  W.  W  St.,  N.  Y.  City  j|  JoHN  R.  CoMMONS  Charles  a.  Beard 

MiBK  *  ||  John  Dewey  John  Graham  Brooks 

1  CH  Please  send  copy  of  your  Statement  of  Principles.   [|  Edwin  F.  Gay  Felix  Frankfurter 

n  i — 17        ,  .,      A         .   ..     ,    0,   ,  ,     ,  r,  ■     ...        I|A.  Lawrence  Lowell  Judge  Learned  Hand 

2  \_  J  I  endorse  the  Association  s  Statement  of  Principles.   ,«  T         T  ,,r  ,,  ,~„  t    ,-  _ 

1 — '  '  r  II  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne 

3  □  /  enclose  $ to  be  applied  to  the  purposes   IS  Thomas  W.  Lamont  Julia  Lathrop 

of  the  Association.  ||  Henry  Bruere  Herbert  Croly 

■  Helen  Marot  Lawson  Purdy 

I  Frank  P.  Walsh  Jacob  H.  Schiff 

Name    ■>  Dorothy  Whitney  Straight        E.  R.  A.  Seligman 

■  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Address  U  JoHN  F"  MooRS 

ii 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  FEB  IS   $5   A  YHAR.      ENROLLMENT  13  FBEB.      THE  WORK     I  «^  TT^^ 

is  supported  entirely  hy  voldntary  contributions.  I  MHflflBBBSBHflBHn^HBBHHnBBn 


American  Jews  United 


WHEN  Nathan  Straus,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  opened  the  first  American  Jewish 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  facing  him  the 
most  representative  meeting  of  Jewish  men — 
with  a  few  Jewish  women — ever  gathered  together  in  the 
United  States.  For,  preparations  for  the  election  of  the  con- 
gress had  been  most  thorough  and  most  democratic  The  four 
hundred  elected  members  held  every  political  opinion  current 
among  any  section  of  the  Jews  of  this  country  and  came  from 
every  center  where  any  considerable  section  of  the  three  and 
a  half  million  Jews  of  America  live. 

Not  only  the  representative  character  but  the  spirit  of  this 
convention  was  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  American  Jewry. 
A  number  of  leaders  interviewed  separately  and  asked  to  name 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meetings  almost  all  men- 
tioned as  such  the  remarkable  desire  of  all  factions  and  par- 
ties— and  those  who  know  anything  at  all  about  American 
Jews  will  know  that  the  divisions  are  many  and  sharp — to  sup- 
press those  parts  of  their  individual  programs  which  would 
be  likely  to  give  trouble  and  to  join  altogether  in  agreements 
upon  principles  of  fundamental  and  lasting  validity.  In  his 
opening  address  Mr.  Straus  said: 

As  American  Jews,  it  became  clear  to  us  some  years  ago  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Jews  to  stand  together  and  speak  with  united 
voice  for  those  who  are  still  deprived  of  these  human  rights  for 
which  America  and  her  Allies  have  been  fighting.  Those  of  us 
who  have  for  years  urged  the  convening  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  have  been  of  the  conviction  that  inasmuch  as  the  days  of 
secret  compact  had  vanished,  and  the  day  of  open  and  daylight 
councils  had  come,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  people  in  America, 
as  in  all  lands,  to  utter  their  call  to  humanity  and  secure  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed. 


Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  permanent 
chairman  of  the  congress,  in  the  closing 
address,  admitted  that  some  of  the  ses- 
sions had  been  stormy ;  but,  he  said,  "it 
would  not  have  1  een  a  Jewish  congress 
had  there  been  no  differences  of  opinion." 
The  great  thing  was  that  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  practically  all  cases  repre- 
sented unanimous  conclusions  from  the 
discussions  that  had  taken  place. 

The  most  striking  and  most  important 
instance  of  this  unanimity  is  the  great 
resolution  on  the  standing  of  Jews  in 
the  new  and  enlarged  nations  of  Europe 
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that  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  congress  and  immediately 
proclaimed  by  many  who  saw  its  significance  as  the  "bill  of 
Jewish  rights."  Originally  appointed  on  a  number  of  different 
committees  to  consider  the  position  of  Jews  in  particular  coun- 
tries, including  Rumania,  Poland  and  Galicia,  Finland  and 
others,  fifty-two  delegates  representing  every  shade  of  opinion 
on  major  issues  joined  forces  and,  after  common  deliberations 
taking  about  thirty  hours  during  which  every  word  was  taken 
through  a  tooth  comb,  presented  the  resolution  reproduced 
on  the  next  page.  This  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  full  house  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Some  special 
credit  for  the  harmonious  proceedings  of  that  committee  and 
of  the  congress  as  a  whole  belongs  to  Louis  Marshall,  who, 
in  spite  of  strong  convictions,  showed  a  liberality  of  spirit 
which  won  him  the  cordial  appreciation  even  of  his  most  bit- 
ter opponents  on  the  question  of  Zionism. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  deliberations  may  be  grouped 
in  two  large  classes,  those  relating  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  in  eastern  and  central  Europe  and  those  relating  to  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  Comparatively  little  time 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  immediate  relief  measures 
carried  on  by  different  Jewish  organizations  to  ameliorate  so 
far  as  possible  the  terrible  sufferings  of  Jewish  citizens  in  the 
war-swept  regions  and  in  the  countries  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic adversity  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  magnificent  work 
of  some  of  these  agencies,  however,  received  the  acknowledg- 
ment due  to  them.  Henrietta  Szold,  who  with  the  aid  of  the 
Hadassah,  an  organization  of  Jewish  women  now  amalga- 
gamated  with  the  Zionist  organization,  brought  relief  to  the 
sufferers  in  Palestine  before  larger  groups  could  be  organized 
for  effectual  aid,  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  congress. 
Members  of  the  congress  more  espe- 
cially interested  in  questions  of  relief 
and  economic  reconstruction  in  Europe 
thought  that  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  pro- 
gram for  the  necessary  participation  of 
American  Jews  in  these  activities  was 
intentional,  so  far  as  the  organizers  of 
the  congress  are  concerned.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Europe 
are  best  helped  by  enabling  them  to  se- 
cure such  political  standing  that  they  can 
work  out  their  own  problems,  and  that 
American  aid  should  more  and  more  be- 
come purely  financial  and  material. 
Only  in  that  way,  they  think,  is  it  pos- 
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THE  JEWISH  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Jewish  Congress  respect- 
fully requests  the  Peace  Conference  to  insert  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  as  conditions  precedent  to  the  creation  of  the 
new  or  enlarged  states  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  into  being 
that  express  provision  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitutions  of 
such  states  before  they  shall  be  finally  recognized  as  states 
by  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

1.  All  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  ,  including  such 

persons,  together  with  their  families,  who  subsequent  to 
August  1,  1914,  fled,  removed,  or  were  expelled  therefrom, 
and  who  shall,  within  ten  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
provision,  return  thereto,  shall  for  all  purposes  be  citizens 
thereof,  provided,  however,  that  such  as  have  heretofore  been 
subjects  of  other  states,  who  desire  to  retain  their  allegiance 
to  such  states  or  assume  allegiance  to  their  successor  states, 

to  the   exclusion   of  citizenship  may  do  so  by   a  formal 

declaration  to  be  made  within   a  specified  period. 

2.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
provision    no    law    shall    be    enacted    restricting    any  former 

inhabitant   of   a    state   which    included    the    territory   of   

from   taking  up  his  residence  in  and   thereby  acquiring 

citizenship   therein. 

3.  All    citizens    of   without    distinction    as    to    race, 

nationality,  or  creed,  shall  enjoy  equal  civil,  political,  re- 
ligious, and  national  rights,  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted  or 
enforced  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of,  or  impose  upon,  any  person  any  discrimination,  disability, 
or  restriction  whatsoever  on  account  of  race,  nationality,  or 
religion,  or  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

4.  The  principle  of  minority  representation  shall  be  pro- 
vided   for   by    law. 

5.  The  members  of  the  various  national  as  well  as 
religious  bodies  of  shall  be  accorded  autonomous  man- 
agement of  their  own  communal  institutions,  whether  they  be 
religious,    educational,    charitable,    or    otherwise. 

6.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  restricting  the  use  of  any 
language,  and  all  existing  laws  declaring  such  prohibition 
are  repealed,  nor  shall  any  language  test  be  established. 

7.  Those  who  observe  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  their  Sabbath  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  pursuing 
their  secular  affairs  on  any  day  other  than  that  which  they 
observe;  nor  shall  they  be  required  to  perform  any  acts  on 
their  Sabbath  or  holy  days  which  they  shall  regard  as  a 
desecration  thereof. 


siblc  to  secure  a  social  betterment  that  will  be  permanent. 

On  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  different  countries,  and  on 
their  specific  difficulties  and  demands,  many  reports  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  committees.  Much  discussion  centered 
upon  the  fate  of  the  250,000  Jews  in  Rumania  who  were 
tricked  out  of  their  civil  rights  by  a  wilful  misinterpretation 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
great  powers  that  signed  the  treaty.  Leo  Wolfsohn,  of  New 
York  city,  and  other  speakers  gave  details  of  the  ways  in 
which  Jews  are  discriminated  against  in  that  country:  though 
resident  for  generations,  a  Jew  may  not  become  a  citizen  and 
voter  except  by  act  of  the  legislature,  he  may  not  hold  public 
office,  he  may  not  hold  agricultural  land  or  reside  in  a  rural 
district,  he  may  not  practise  law  or  belong  to  a  labor  union. 
All  this  was  of  immense  interest  to  American  Jews,  not  only 
because  of  their  natural  sympathy  with  the  Jews  of  Rumania, 
but  because  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  congress  was  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  agreements  by  the  great  powers  in  the 
present  peace  conference  that  will  make  impossible  the  con- 
tinuance or  repetition  of  similar  conditions  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted  with  regard  to  Rumania 
to  make  it  quite  clear  not  only  to  the  government  of  that 
country  but  to  the  world  at  large  what  the  conditions  are  to 


which  free  Jews  take  exception  and  what  the  means  to  remedy 
them.  One  of  them  refers  to  a  new  naturalization  law  re- 
cently adopted  by  Rumania  which  was  intended  to  quiet  the 
demand  for  equality  by  making  it  possible  for  the  more  influ- 
ential Jews  to  become  citizens,  but  excluding  some  75  per  cent 
of  the  Jewish  population  by  arbitrary  technical  requirements. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  participation  of  Rumanian  Jews 
in  the  war  against  German  autocracy,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  that  this  fact  be  specially  recognized  by  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  agencies  dealing  with  relief  and  reconstructive 
work  in  Europe,  and  that  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  Rumanian 
Jews  should  consist 

firstly,  of  immediate  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment  in  the 
occupied  and  uninvaded  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
acquired    territories,    and 

secondly,  of  reconstruction  of  a  permanent  economic  and  social 
nature  to  be  accomplished  by  the  founding  of  various  institutions 
which  shall  enable  all  the  needy  persons,  widows,  orphans  and 
invalids,  to  earn  their  own  livings  as  the  creation  of  industrial 
schools,  the  distribution  of  tools  and  loans  to  artizans  and  working- 
men,  the  foundation  of  cooperative  loan  societies  and  such  other 
economic    institutions    as    may    be    deemed    advisable. 

Further,  it  was  demanded  that  the  Jews  of  Rumania  be 
indemnified  for  damages  resulting  from  the  war  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  inhabitants,  and  that  the 
government  assist  them  in  the  same  manner  as  others.  It 
was  discovered  later  that  the  more  general  "bill  of  rights" 
adopted  by  the  congress  covered  many  of  the  provisions  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Rumanian  Jews  at  an  earlier  session;  but  the 
former  resolutions  were  allowed  to  stand  in  case  Rumania 
should  not  become  a  "new  or  enlarged"  nation  as  a  result  of 
the  events  of  the  next  few  months. 

There  was  also  much  discussion  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Galicia  and  Poland.  In  spite  of  every  denial 
by  Polish  organizations  in  this  country  and  by  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment itself — which  is  trying  to  throw  the  blame  for  recent 
excesses,  which  it  admits,  sometimes  upon  Germans,  at  other 
times  upon  freed  Ukrainian  prisoners  and  at  still  other  times 
upon  the  Jews  themselves — the  evidence  of  Polish  attacks 
upon  Jewish  property  and  lives  in  several  cities  and  towns, 
including  Lemberg,  was  held  to  be  so  complete  as  to  allow  of 
no  further  doubt.  The  reports  received,  said  Mr.  Marshall, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Poland,  had  come  through  a 
number  of  different  channels  and  from  sources  in  which  he 
could  not  but  place  his  confidence.  Moreover,  the  economic 
boycott  of  Jews  in  Poland  during  the  past  year  afforded  cir- 


THE  PALESTINE  RESOLUTION 

RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Jewish  Congress  instruct 
their  delegation  to  Europe  to  cooperate  with  other  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Jewish  organizations  and  specifically 
with  the  World  Zionist  Organization,  to  the  end  that  the 
Peace  Conference  may  recognize  the  aspirations  and  historic 
claims  of  the  Jewish  people  in  regard  to  Palestine,  and  declare 
that  in  accordance  with  the  British  government's  declaration 
of  November  2,  1917,  indorsed  by  the  allied  governments  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  established 
such  political  administrative  and  economic  conditions  in 
Palestine  as  will  assure  under  the  trusteeship  of  Great  Britain, 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  a  league  of  nations  as  may  be 
formed,  the  development  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth, it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  shall  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political 
status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country. 
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cumstantial  evidence  that  could  not  be  denied.  A  resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  authorizing  the  executive  committee  of 
the  congress  to  appoint  two  Jewish  delegates  and  to  agree 
with  the  National  Polish  Department  and  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Defense  Committee  on  the  selection  of  two  American 
delegates,  neither  Jews  nor  Poles,  to  form  a  commission  of 
inquiry  together  with  two  Polish  representatives. 

It  had  previously  been  agreed  to  hold  a  further  session  of 
the  congress  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  peace  conference 
to  receive  the  report  of  a  commission  of  nine  elected  by  the 
congress  to  represent  their  views  at  that  conference;  this  ad- 
journed session  will  also  hear  a  report  of  the  Jewish  delegates 
in  the  commission  of  inquiry  in  Poland.  The  delegates  to 
Paris,  by  the  way,  will  be  Judge  Mack,  Rabbi  B.  L.  Levin- 
thai,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  S.  Wise,  New  York;  Louis  Mar- 
shall, New  York;  Col.  Harry  Cutler,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Jacob  de  Haas,  Boston ;  Nochkim  Syrkin,  New  York ;  Joseph 
Barondess,  New  York;  Morris  Winchesky,  New  York. 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  on  Palestine,  which  followed  a  tense  and  prolonged 
debate.  "It  was  a  day  that  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  this  country  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  exile," 
writes  David  J.  Gaiter  in  the  Jewish  World. 

Not  only  did  Amerian  Jewry  voice  its  emphatic  protest  against 
the  injustice  to  the  Jew  in  Rumania,  Poland  and  Galicia,  not  only 
were  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  appealed  to  to  put  an  end 
to  this  suffering  and  to  this  injustice,  not  only  was  the  first  step 
taken  that  will  lead  to  a  universal  congress,  one  which  shall  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world — a  definite  step 
was  also  taken  that  will  lead  to  the  final  solution  of  all  the 
Jewish  problems.  By  the  vote  of  virtually  every  delegate — only 
two  voting  against — the  Jews  of  America  declared  that  "there  shall 
be  established  such  political,  administrative  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Palestine  as  will  assure,  under  the  trusteeship  of  Great 
Britain,  acting  on  behalf  of  such  league  of  nations  as  may  be 
formed,  the  development  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  commonwealth." 

In  other  words,  the  Jews  of  America  took  this  first  opportunity, 
when  they  were  all  united,  to  endorse  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  until  now  by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America.  The 
congress  did  not  act  as  a  Zionist  body.  It  acted  as  a  Jewish  body, 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people.  Henceforth 
the  Zionists  cease  to  be  a  party  in  American  Jewish  life.  All  the 
Jews  in  America  have  adopted  the  aims  of  Zionism  as  their  aims 
and  will   strive  to   have   them  fulfilled. 

Whether  that  interpretation  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
excessive  optimism  remains  to  be  seen.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  anti-Zionists  were  not  as  largely  represented  at  the 
congress  as  were  Zionists — mainly,  no  doubt,  because  they 
lacked  the  political  enthusiasm  for  a  concrete  cause  which 
won  the  others  their  election.  But  even  among  those  who 
voted  for  the  resolution,  some  did  so  on  the  understanding  that 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  political  state  in  Palestine  was  no 
longer  an  open  one  but  had  been  settled  by  the  declaration  of 
the  British  foreign  secretary,  Balfour,  whose  pronouncement 
about  the  future  of  Palestine  had  been  accepted  and  confirmed 
by  the  chancelleries  of  practically  all  the  Allied  nations.  They 
voted  for  the  reso'ution  because  they  approved  the  conditions 
which  it  lays  down  concerning  the  form  of  the  new  state  and 
its  statement  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  inhabitants. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  this  explanation,  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  led  to  a  remarkable  scene,  such  as  peaceful, 
quiet  Philadelphia  does  not  often  see.  Simultaneously,  dele- 
gate groups  in  different  parts  of  the  hall  began  to  sing  the 
Hatikva,  the  national  anthem  of  the  Jews,  and  soon  all  stood 
and  joined  in  the  song  which  was  followed  with  "America." 
Outspoken  mutual  opponents,  during  and  after  the  session, 
shook  hands  and  embraced  to  seal  the  new  bond  of  union.     A 


L.  Foshko  in  The  D*y 


THE    SUN    RISES 

pilgrimage  next  day  to  Independence  Hall  and  a  meeting  in 
the  room  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
came  almost  as  an  anti-climax. 

The  only  other  important  happening  that  should  be  re- 
corded is  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  asking  the  delegates  to 
the  peace  conference  to  confer  with  Jewish  representatives 
from  other  lands  concerning  the  possibility  of  and  preparation 
for  a  general  Jewish  world  congress  to  ratify  and  help  embody 
on  all  statute  books  the  principles  of  Jewish  emancipation 
adopted  in  Philadelphia  and  to  further  the  realization  of  the 
hopes  kindled  in  so  many  hearts  for  the  future  cultural,  if 
not  economic  and  political,  greatness  of  the  renascent  father- 
land of  the  Jewish  race.  Thus  there  may  come  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  of  an  extemporary  song  heard  at  a  camp  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  Legion  which,  rendered  into  English  by  Louis 
Fischer  in  the  American  Jewish  Chronicle,  reads : 

Tell   me,   brother  dear, 
Oh,  tell  me,  brother  dear! 
What  will  you  eat  in  Palestina? 
What  will  you  eat  in  Palestina? 
There  I'll  eat  the  fig  and  date, 
And   forget   the  Golus-haet. 
Ah,  but  only  in  Palestina! 
Yes,  but  only  in  Palestina! 

Tell   me,  brother  dear, 
Oh,  tell  me,  brother  dear! 
What  will  you  bring  to  Palestina? 
What  will  you  bring  to  Palestina? 
There  I'll  bring  the  blue  and  white 
And  raise  it  in  Zion  bright. 
Ah,  but  only  in  Palestina! 
Yes,  but  only  in  Palestina! 

B.  L. 


Toward  a  Neighborhood  Program 


By  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
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IF  self-determination  is  good  for  states  and  individuals,  it 
is  good  for  neighborhoods  also.  But  just  as  states  can 
come  to  their  own  fruition  only  in  relation  to  other 
states,  just  as  there  is  no  such  being  as  an  unrelated 
individual,  so  neighborhoods  cannot  go  it  alone.  The  prob- 
lem for  community  development  is  a  problem  of  interrelation- 
ships. No  neighborhood  can  live  unto  itself;  a  total  self- 
determination  would  be  a  cul-de-sac.  Neighborhoods  need 
guidance. 

Of  course  the  whole  idea  of  neighborhood  is  still  very  vague. 
The  social  psychologists  have  never  turned  their  attention  to 
such  questions  as  what  is  a  size  unit  for  the  working  out  of 
different  ideas  or  programs.  Broadly  speaking,  we  know 
that  whereas  a  certain  method  is  advisable  for  a  city  of 
100,000,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  a  city  of  five  million.  In 
New  York,  as  on  any  large  stage,  color  and  sound  have  to  be 
overemphasized  to  produce  any  effect.  The  megaphone,  and 
not  the  human  voice,  has  to  be  employed. 

These  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  obtain  unity  in  a  city 
the  size  of  New  York  have  in  them  so  much  strain  with 
such,  relatively  speaking,  small  results,  that  one  is  driven 
again  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  districting  the  city  into 
units  of  possible  permeation  and  self-expression  can  permanent 
social  results  ensue.  The  struggle  between  functional  and 
geographical  representation  and  their  possible  coalition  is 
more  visible  in  these  small  units  than  in  the  confusing  picture 
of  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  is  true,  that  if  I  am  a  lonely  trade 
I  find  myself  cold  to  the  idea  of  my  geographical  neigh- 
borhood, for  my  neighbor  is  the  man  with  whom  I  have  sym- 
pathy, no  matter  where  he  lives.  But  it  is  also  true  that  if 
I  should  pay  little  attention  to  my  geographical  neighbor,  I 
might  win  a  recruit  to  unionism  and  find  sympathetic  relations 
where  I  had  least  expected  them.  Neighborhoods  are  mines, 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  ore.  We  impoverish  ourselves  by  associa- 
ting only  with  those  we  already  know  to  be  congenial.  To  dig 
out  and  develop  possible  congenialities  is  perhaps  more  exciting 
and  fruitful  than  to  associate  with  those  whom  we  know  are 
likeminded  with  ourselves.  This  effort  toward  unity,  which 
one  has  to  make  in  the  midst  of  more  or  less  unsympathetic 
surroundings,  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  social  sublimation  the 
psychoanalysts  might  like  to  pursue. 

A  city  neighborhood  has  three  obvious  needs:  services,  a 
center  from  which  these  services  radiate,  and  local  organiza- 
tion to  make  these  services  really  function.  Take  the  most 
obvious  example,  a  school.  Every  neighborhood  needs  a 
school  and  the  teacher's  service.  This  teacher's  service  has  to 
be  rendered  in  a  school  building,  but  to  be  of  any  use  that 
service  must  vitalize  the  child  and  win  the  support,  interest, 
and  criticism  of  the  parent.  Self-education  has  to  be  stimu- 
lated, led,  and  developed  by  the  teacher's  service.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  intend  to  discard  the  teacher  as  we  democra- 
tize education,  but  we  do  intend  to  bring  the  teacher  into 
closer  relation  with  child  and  home  and  neighborhood,  and 
we  intend  to  modify  the  teacher's  thought  and  the  plan  for 
the  curriculum  and  the  whole  educational  process  through  a 
clearer  interpenetration  and  reaction. 

The  placing  of  teachers  in  neighborhoods  is  not  a  matter 
of  neighborhood  choice ;  it  is  determined  by  a  larger  unit — the 
city.  It  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  rather  than  of  a 
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carefully  worked  out  plan  of  social  organization,  as  to  what 
unit  of  control  actually  should  operate  in  the  development  of 
neighborhood  services.  Thus  we  have  federal  inspectors,  state 
supervisors,  city  officials,  private  organizations,  all  function- 
ing in  neighborhoods.  We  are  in  the  infancy  of  the  science 
of  the  social  organization  which  is  still  a  naive  admixture  of 
autocracy,  socialism  and  anarchy.  The  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  at  work  are  marching  against  each  other  in  an 
invisible  warfare.  But  on  the  whole  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  values  of  decentralization  and  self-government, 
what  wre  may  broadly  call  the  group  control  idea,  was  so  pos- 
sible of  enthusiastic  reception  and  adoption  as  now. 

The  group  control  idea,  as  applied  to  a  neighborhood,  means 
the  development  of  every  latent  resource  and  energy  contained 
in  the  neighborhood  through  coordination  with  such  leader- 
ship in  actual  neighborhood  services  as  is  available  in  the 
larger  social  units  of  city,  state,  and  nation.  This  commun- 
ity program  is  in  process  of  formation  now.  It  needs  only  a 
vivid  presentation  to  and  understanding  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  city  to  become  a  living  actuality.  The  com- 
munity councils  have  done  a  great  service  in  arousing  New 
York  to  the  deeper  realization  of  the  fact  that  no  social  agen- 
cies, no  matter  how  powerful,  responsible,  or  valuable  they 
may  be,  can  possibly  function  as  they  ought  without  the  full 
cooperation  and  participation  in  the  working  out  of  their  pro- 
gram by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  New  York.  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  housing.  Unless  every  community 
will  cooperate  with  housing  authorities,  both  governmental 
and  private,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  effecting  of  any  drastic 
improvement  in  the  housing  situation.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  expect  that  the  people  as  a  whole  can  be  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  this  issue  is  quite  idle,  unless  leaders  can 
be  furnished  each  neighborhood  to  keep  the  interest  alive,  to 
stimulate  it,  and  to  work  with  similar  leaders  in  other  neigh- 
borhoods for  the  common  end. 

Each  neighborhood  should  have  at  least  the  following  serv- 
ices: (1)  Nursing  Service.  The  Henry  Street  nursing  serv- 
ice should  be  enlarged  and  extended.  There  should  also  be  a 
public  health  educational  service  for  every  district.  (2)  Citi- 
zenship Service  with  special  reference  to  the  newly  arrived  im- 
migrant. (3)  Recreation  Service.  (4)  Home  Economics 
Service,  not  only  for  the  teaching  of  homemaking  but  for  the 
development  of  cooperative  buying,  community  kitchens  and 
other  economic  aspects  of  a  modern  home  life.  (5)  There 
should  also  be  a  Personal  Service  Bureau  in  every  district, 
where  citizens  could  come  for  advice  and  information.  Other 
obvious  services  will  occur  at  once  to  anyone  acquainted  with 
this  field. 

These  services  can  be  quite  suitably  rendered  by  varied  agen- 
cies under  their  own  standardization  and  control.  They 
should,  however,  be  operated  through  a  given  district  center. 
Wherever  existing  agencies,  such  as  the  settlements,  are  suit- 
able as  such  district  headquarters,  they  should  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose.  For  in  the  settlements  there  is  a  constant  inter- 
criticism  and  coordination  of  effort  which  brings  to  light  the 
weaknesses  and  strong  points  of  the  work  of  each  separate 
group.  The  settlements  already  act  very  largely  as  district 
headquarters  for  much  of  this  kind  of  work — in  fact,  that  is 
their  chief  function.     During  the  war  the  settlements  have 
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been  what  might  be  called  the  government's  general-house- 
work-girl. The  settlements  are  "yes"  people.  When  the 
telephone  rings,  asking  if  the  settlement  will  do  the  work  of 
some  other  organization,  it  is  the  general  habit  to  say  "yes." 
They  do  not  mind  if  the  other  organization  gets  the  credit. 

The  settlements  of  New  York  feel  the  responsibility  for 
being  the  medium  between  the  neighborhood  and  the  life  out- 
side the  neighborhood.  This  is  no  matter  of  theory  with  them ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  daily  practice — that  in  which  they  are  actu- 
ally engaged  and  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  But  it  is,  however,  manifestly  undesirable  that 
the  services  rendered  in  the  settlement  should  not  be  more 
highly  coordinated  than  at  present.  It  is  good  that  this  should 
not  have  been  so  in  the  past,  for  now,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
and  informality  of  the  settlement,  a  naturalness  and  sense  of 
what  will  work  and  of  what  won't  has  been  developed  which 
is  of  the  utmost  value.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
this  elasticity  cannot  be  combined  with  a  greater  comprehens- 
iveness. To  illustrate:  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  have  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers  or  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  furnish  a  girls'  club  service  for 
every  district  of  New  York,  stationing  leaders  in  the  district 
headquarters,  making  the  leaders  responsible  to  them  but  at 
the  same  time  responsible  to  a  group  in  the  neighborhood  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  development  of  this  work.  Community 
councils  when  developed  would  necessarily  form  groups  to 
be  associated  with  the  various  services.  But  they  would  do 
far  more  than  this.  They  would  also  indicate  what  services 
are  essential  and  would  initiate  and  carry  on  themselves  such 
services  for  which  they  prefer  to  assume  responsibility. 

A  community  program  for  New  York,  therefore,  should 


look  to  the  adequate  furnishing  of  trained  leadership  in  every 
necessary  service  for  these  city  neighborhoods.  It  should  sup- 
port the  district  headquarters  where  these  services  should  be 
coordinated  and  from  which  they  should  operate.  It  should 
promote  and  further  the  formation  of  community  councils 
through  which  these  services  should  become  vital,  productive, 
and  effective.  Such  a  program  means  very  large  financial  ex- 
penditure. Some  of  it  would  be  met  by  taxation,  some  would 
come  from  private  sources.  Such  a  budget  does  not  discard 
trained  leadership  but  utilizes  it  in  a  democratic  way,  while 
providing  for  an  ever-increasing  development  of  knowledge 
and  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  program  ought  to  mean  a  gradual  readjustment 
whereby  such  values  as  our  civilization  has  will  be  safeguarded 
by  the  people  themselves.  If  the  people  do  not  understand 
and  share  in  the  social  structure,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
will  cast  it  aside.  In  the  interest  of  an  orderly,  evolutionary 
radicalism,  some  such  program  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is 
essential. 

It  was  perhaps  the  chief  charm  and  merit  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Community  Forces  and  Reconstruction,  called  in 
New  York,  December  13  and  14,  by  the  Community  Coun- 
cils of  National  Defense,  that  no  mechanical  device  for  the 
perfecting  of  a  community  program  was  insisted  upon  as  essen- 
tial. The  basic  work  of  the  community  council  movement  is 
to  coordinate  the  vital  forces  already  at  work  and  to  stimulate 
the  vast  unmined  resources  now  latent  in  our  city  neighbor- 
hoods. The  settlements  as  pioneers  in  this  movement  welcome 
the  larger  application  of  their  own  thought  and  this  latest 
endeavor  in  democratizing  services  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 


Not  Justice  but  Charity 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


JUSTITIA  is  a  Roman,  a  sort  of  Teutonic  deity.  She 
could  never  have  established  her  worship  in  Ireland 
or  Russia  or  the  south  of  France.  She  is  blindfolded. 
She  bears  a  flaming  sword.  She  seeks  to  weigh  by 
scales  the  motives  and  actions  of  men.  How  mistaken  and 
shallow  has  been  the  shibboleth,  Not  charity  but  justice!  In 
this  Christmas  season  of  the  first  year  of  peace,  when  ghastly 
militarism  has  been  overthrown,  we  may  sheathe  the  sword, 
tear  off  the  bandages  from  the  eyes  and  put  away  the  scales, 
for  one  mightier  than  justice  leads  us,  even  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good-will. 

We  had  been  amply  warned.  In  holy  scriptures,  by  the 
very  word  of  the  Son  of  Man,  we  have  been  enjoined  not  to 
judge  that  we  be  not  judged;  not  to  be  hypocrites,  beholding 
the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  when  there  may  well  be  a  beam 
in  our  own.  In  his  misery  Job  called  for  justice,  but  thereby 
laid  himself  open  to  the  scornful  inquiry  whether  mortal  man 
shall  be  more  just  than  God.  The  greatest  poet  in  our  lan- 
guage, in  the  most  familiar  scene  in  his  dramas,  repeats  the 
warning  that  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us  should  see 
salvation,  and  illustrates  the  two-edged  nature  of  the  sword 
of  Justice — as  terribly  unjust  when  her  judgment  is  popular 
in  the  courtroom  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  original  seem- 
ingly legal  verdict  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Shylock's 
overthrow  is  not  a  vindication  of  court  justice,  but  its  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  Not  by  the  one  rendering  or  the  other  of  the 
letter  of  the  bond,  but  by  understanding  and  good-will,  are 
human  relations  to  be  clarified  and  established. 


Nations  have  need  of  charity  quite  as  often  as  of  justice  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another.  Russia,  for  example,  has 
still  to  be  revealed  to  us  of  the  West.  We  have  attempts  by 
Allied  armies  to  impose  "justice";  but  as  yet  very  little  of 
that  sympathy  and  understanding  which  is  the  official  Ameri- 
can policy  as  well  as  the  all  but  universal  American  desire. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  that  when  the  true  Russia  is 
revealed,  whether  under  the  present  soviet  government  or  not, 
when  the  Slav  comes  to  his  own  the  world  will  be  found  to 
have  more  of  brotherhood,  more  of  good-will,  more  of  that 
simple,  direct  companionship  which  makes  legislation  and 
court  justice  superfluous. 

The  Slav  has  not  had  the  Roman  or  the  Saxon  political  de- 
velopment. His  ways  to  us  are  primitive,  backward,  crude. 
But  ours  may  seem  to  him  artificial,  constrained,  perverted. 
Slav  civilization,  with  its  emphasis  on  charity  rather  than  on 
justice,  on  spontaneous,  uncalculating  cooperation  rather  than 
on  legal  rights  and  police  regulations,  may  prove  to  be  a  very 
wholesome  corrective  to  western  civilization.  Even  her  land 
system  may  work  better — in  Russia — than  one  borrowed  from 
the  West. 

Irish  patriots  make  their  plea  for  independence  in  the  name 
of  justice;  but  that  is  only  a  concession  to  the  manner  of  Eng- 
lish speech.  The  Irish  claim  to  self-determination,  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  shall  derive  its  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  is  as  far  above  mere  justice  as  nations  are  above 
their  own  law  courts,  as  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  above  the  lesser  rights  of  man  which  the  authors 
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©f  our  Declaration  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enumerate. 

England  and  America  are  bound  together  by  indissoluble 
ties.  Americans  did  not  break  with  their  history  at  Plymouth 
Rock  or  at  Yorktown.  History  does  not  break,  but  holds, 
through  such  incidents  as  migration  and  revolution.  America 
owes  England  more  for  what  she  has  done  in  the  past  four 
years  than  can  ever  be  repaid.  The  old  England  has  shown 
herself  a  new,  virile  England,  whom  to  have  known  at  close 
range  is  to  love  and  admire,  to  desire  for  a  partner  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  one  return  which  no  wise  Englishman  will  ask  of 
America  is  that  we  should  relinquish  one  jot  of  our  conviction 
that  Ireland  should  be  self-governed.  Those  who  love  Eng- 
land best  and  wish  her  best  are  not  such  as  acclaim  self-deter- 
mination for  other  oppressed  nations  and  remain  silent  and  em- 
barrassed when  Ireland  is  named.  An  Englishman  recently 
asked  an  American  what  could  be  done  to  remove  the  linger- 
ing prejudice  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  cordiality  of  Anglo- 
American  relations,  he  was  still  conscious — not  perhaps  among 
those  who  have  fought  with  the  English,  but  in  the  man  on 
the  street.  One  answer  was  obvious:  Settle  with  Ireland. 
His  only  comment  was  that  now  so  familiar,  which  is  quite 
true,  but  also  quite  inadequate:  The  English  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  settle  the  Irish  question,  but  the  Irish  cannot  agree 
among  themselves. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  compromise  between  those  who  think 
that  Ireland  is  a  nation — and  one  nation — and  those  who 
think  she  is  not.  Through  no  fault  of  the  Irish  nation,  she 
has  a  minority  to  be  coerced  or  won  over.  The  nation  must 
evidently  have  its  chance  to  win  Ulster,  and  if  she  cannot 
be  won,  to  coerce  her.  Who  can  doubt  that  she  would  infin- 
itely prefer  charity  to  justice?  The  last  people  in  the  world 
to  demand  justice  in  Ireland  are  the  representatives  of  those 
who  in  time  past  have  exploited  her,  expropriated  her,  robbed 
her,  and  kept  her  in  poverty.  The  last  people  in  the  world, 
however,  to  remember  ancient  wrongs  with  rancor,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  present  minority  for  the  injustice  of  earlier 
generations,  would  be  the  emotional,  highly  belligerent  but 
wholly  unmilitaristic,  warm-hearted  and  generous,  but  impov- 


erished and  sad-hearted,  gifted  but  empty-handed  people  of 
Ireland. 

A  hostile  Ireland  by  the  side  of  England  is  and  has  long 
been  a  menace  to  her  safety.  A  free  and  prosperous  Ireland 
would  be  no  menace  at  all.  But  menace  or  not,  the  reign 
of  force  in  Ireland  is  ended  as  surely  as  it  is  ended  in  Belgium 
or  Poland  or  Bohemia.  The  safety  of  England  is  not  the 
controlling  consideration  in  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  any  more 
than  the  safety  of  the  United  States  is  the  controlling  ele- 
ment in  the  future  of  Mexico.  A  new  world  order,  a  league 
of  nations,  a  principle  of  self-determination  under  interna- 
tional guarantee,  is  to  take  the  place  of  national  armaments 
at  sea  or  on  land  a3  the  main  reliance  both  of  small  nations 
and  large,  for  their  security  and  well-being.  The  nation  is  to 
be  stronger  than  ever,  but  out  of  the  strength  of  the  nations 
is  to  be  built  a  common  security  for  all  nations. 

When  Ireland  has  become  free  and  prosperous  she  will  no 
doubt,  like  the  new  Russia  that  is  to  be,  strengthen  the  heart 
of  the  world  rather  than  its  backbone  of  law  and  order.  But 
that  is  just  what  the  world  needs.  The  Anglo-American  civ- 
ilization which  will  more  or  less  overrun  the  world  is  strong 
on  law  and  order — of  which  we  can  of  course  never  have 
too  much.  Irish  humor,  Irish  passion  for  spiritual  beauty, 
Irish  long-suffering  and  kindness,  Irish  charity,  in  a  word, 
as  all  the  ages  have  known  it,  since  the  days  when  Irish  mis- 
sionaries converted  English  pagans  and  taught  in  Gaul,  will 
keep  the  world  the  sweeter  and  the  more  sane  and  the  safer 
for  democracy. 

Justice  and  charity  should  never  have  been  made  contrast- 
ing alternatives.  "Not"  and  "but"  have  no  appropriate  use  in 
connection  with  them.  Justice  is  closely  allied  with  truth  and 
is  the  mother  of  liberty.  Charity  does  not  live,  but  languishes 
and  dies,  where  there  is  no  justice.  You  can,  as  has  been 
said,  see  some  things  through  a  tear  which  you  cannot  see 
through  a  microscope.  But  then  the  reverse  is  also  true. 
Tears  are  of  no  aid  when  the  microscope  is  needed.  In  the 
adjustment  of  international  relations  in  the  peace  settlement 
there  will  be  need  of  both  the  sympathetic  tear  and  the  re- 
vealing microscope. 


WAR'S    CONSECRATION 


By  Marguerite  Merington  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


GREAT  work  hath  victory  to  do, 
And  stern  the  silent  battles  peace  must  wage 
That  life  may  see  death's  visioned  truths  come  true, 
Fulfilment  of  war's  deathless  heritage. 
Cast  down  old  landmarks  reared  in  pride, 
Dynasted  citadels  that  time  defied: 
Lord,  give  us  grace  when  we  would  build  anew! 


O  peace,  with  priceless  ransom  paid 

In  toll  of  vine  at  bud  and  rose  half  blown! 

O  victory  that  sees  our  first-born  laid 

In  sacrifice,  upon   God's  altar-stone, 

Lift,  hold  us  to  the  altitude 

Immortal  where  our  standard-bearers  stood. 

So  make  us,  keep  us,  worthy  of  our  own! 


Industrial  Employment  for  the  Blind 


By  Sue  S.  White 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY,   TENNESSEE   COMMISSION    FOR   THE   BLIND1 


I  HOLD  to  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  people,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  class  save  in  a  negative 
sense.  They  haven't  sight,  but  only  in  that  one  par- 
ticular may  they  be  tagged,  pigeon-holed,  and  placed  in 
a  class  together  and  by  themselves.  Except  for  that  one 
negative  trait,  they  are  people,  each  one  of  whom  is  possessed 
of  his  own  individual  characteristics,  just  as  he  is  possessed  of 
his  own  facial  features.  They  are  people  of  different  de- 
grees and  grades  of  mentality,  of  different  likes  and  dislikes, 
of  different  talents,  and  in  cases  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
life,  we  find  a  varied  experience  as  well.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  ages  from  20  to  45  (the  work  period  of  life)  represent 
one-fourth  of  the  blind,  and  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
blind  lose  their  vision  after  twenty  years  of  age,  when  the 
period  of  preparation  for  life  is  past.  They  are  found  in 
cities,  towns  and  rural  districts,  in  all  strata  of  society,  and  as 
the  age  of  loss  of  vision  advances,  they  may  be  found  as  hav- 
ing settled  down  in  all  sorts  of  avocations,  many  of  which 
they  can  not  continue  to  follow  after  the  loss  of  vision.  I 
know  one  young  man,  blinded  by  an  accident  at  twenty-five, 
whose  early  youth  was  spent  as  a  cowboy  in  the  West.  Those 
of  us  who  indulge  in  Kipling  will  recall  the  genius  of  the 
artist  Dick  Heldar,  in  The  Light  That  Failed.  Each  man 
blinded  in  adult  life  presents  a  special  problem,  all  the  more 
complex  because  of  his  having  lived  a  different  life  and  be- 
cause of  the  re-adjustment  through  which  he  must  go. 

As  the  idea  of  their  individuality  persists  in  staying  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  we  must  try  to  find  a  way  to  apply  it  in 
terms  of  employment.  There  are  in  every  city,  we  might 
say  in  every  community,  blind  men  and  women  who  need  em- 
ployment. Many  of  them  need  it  for  economic  reasons.  All 
of  them  need  it  for  social  reasons — for  the  sake  of  their  happi- 
ness and  interest  in  life. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  workshops  for 
the  blind.  We  know  what  they  are.  But  is  the  bringing 
together,  in  any  state,  of  all  the  blind  who  need  or  wish  em- 
ployment, into  central  shops,  the  final  solution  of  their  prob- 
lem? Does  it  not  mean  that  some  of  them  will  have  to 
leave  their  homes  and  friends  and  be  transplanted  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  if  they  are  to  be  employed? 
Does  it  not  mean  bringing  them  in  constant  and  almost 
exclusive  association  with  beings  struggling  under  the  same 
handicap?  Does  it  not  mean  a  narrowing  down  of  their 
view  of  life  to  the  four  senses  that  are  left  to  them,  because 
of  lack  of  contact  with  those  who  see — that  they  are  to  be 
blind  in  a  double  sense,  because  they  have  not  vision  of  their 
own  nor  the  borrowed  vision  of  seeing  associates? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  to  extend  the  em- 
ployment of  the  bl'nd  along  with  the  seeing.  We  hear  of 
cases  here  and  there  where  new  opportunities  have  been 
opened  to  them  and  new  vocations  discovered.  We  know  that 
they  are  working  in  certain  factories  on  certain  operations  and 
working  successfully.  But  are  we  not  losing  the  real  worth 
of  these  discoveries?  Are  we  not  like  a  mining  prospector 
who  continues  to  "prospect"  when  he  might  be  sinking  a 
shaft  ? 


'The  report  of  the  surrey  made  in  Tennessee  is  being  printed  and  copiei 
■•y  be  obtained  by  application  to  Tennessee  CoramiasioB  for  the  Blind,  Nash- 
ville, Tena. 


It  was  this  thought  of  "sinking  a  shaft"  into  the  mine  of 
industrial  employment  for  the  blind  that  led  me  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
making  of  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  the  state,  with  a 
view  of  finding,  by  personal  inspection  of  shops  and  interviews 
with  factory  heads,  every  operation  in  our  factories  possible 
for  blind  men  or  women.1 

There  was  another  reason,  also — which  will  always  be 
found  to  exist — making  such  a  survey  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  development  of  factory  employment  of  the  handicapped; 
that  is,  the  variation  of  industries  and  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution. An  industry  which  offers  opportunities  for  the 
blind  may  be  highly  developed  in  one  state  and  practically 
unknown  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  an  investigation 
may  unfold  undreamed-of  possibilities  in  an  entirely  new  in- 
dustry in  the  section  where  those  already  tested  are  unknown. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  individual  factories  having 
been  persuaded  to  give  employment  to  blind  men  or  women 
as  experiments  which  have  proved  practicable.  But  what 
good — except  as  a  suggestion — does  this  information  do  a 
state  that  has  no  such  industries?  To  tell  a  lumber  manufac- 
turer in  Tennessee  that  blind  men  are  working  in  a  safety-pin 
factory  in  New  Jersey  adds  very  little  strength  to  the  appeal 
to  him  to  give  a  blind  man  a  chance  in  his  plant.  If  the 
blind  are  to  be  given  an  economic  standing,  each  community 
must  grapple  with  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  its 
blind  among  its  own  existing  industries.  We  can  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  system  that  holds  as  the  alternative  of 
economic  dependence  that  they  must  leave  their  families  and 
friends  and  be  congregated  and  segregated  in  shops  at  central 
points.  The  centralized  workshop  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  but  it  can  not  be  accepted  a3  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  industrial  problem ;  and  it  barely  touches 
the  employment  of  those  about  whom  I  am  saying  nothing  in 
this  article,  whose  abilities  and  inclinations  tend  more  to 
mental  than  to  physical  effort. 

Furthermore,  the  health  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  worker 
are  considerable  factors  in  determining  whether  a  man  should 
remain  near  his  home  or  be  sent  to  unfamiliar  surroundings. 
In  this  connection,  another  advantage  of  such  a  survey  as 
wc  have  made  is  evident  as  bearing  upon  the  location  of  shops 
where  most  needed.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  investigator,  W.  B.  Nicholson : 

"Since  iron-working  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  eastern  division  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  it 
is  seen  that  the  leading  manufacturing  business  of  that  section 
offers  least  employment  to  the  blind,  whereas  the  leading 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  middle  and  western  division, 
namely  of  a  wood-working  nature,  offers  most." 

Of  the  ninety-four  operations  which  Mr.  Nicholson  lists 
as  possible  for  blind  (and  partially  blind)  workmen  in  fac- 
tories of  Tennessee,  forty-four  operations  are  found  in  thir- 
teen types  of  wood-working  plants,  which  he  names  as  fol- 
lows: furniture,  pianos,  curtain  poles,  boxes,  veneer,  staves, 
wheels,  crates  and  cases,  wagon  stock,  wooden  buckets,  screen 
doors  and  wash-boards,  caskets,  pencils. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  actually  to  procure  jobs  for  men  in 
this  survey,  but  to  know  how  to  direct  a  man  in  a  given 
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community  when  he  seeks  employment,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  better  understanding  between  employers  of  labor 
and  blind  applicants  for  jobs,  and  to  learn  our  own  field  and 
lay  out  its  distinctive  lines.  Mr.  Nicholson's  report  furnishes 
a  good  start  for  the  development  of  a  bureau  of  information 
and  even  of  an  employment  bureau.  However,  while  it  seems 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  must  realize  it  is  only 
a  step  and  that  a  long  hard  road  stretches  ahead.  Factory  em- 
ployers are  business  men  and  must  be  approached  on  a  business 
basis,  and  this  fact  the  blind  must  not  be  permitted  to  forget. 
As  Mr.  Nicholson  points  out  in  his  report  to  the  commission : 
"Of  the  things  about  a  factory  which  a  blind  man  or  woman 
can  do,  it  must  always  be  asked:  Can  he  or  she  do  it  with 
sufficient  speed  and  efficiency  to  make  his  or  her  employment 
profitable  .  .  .  In  as  far  as  the  blind  employe  is  willing 
to  be  taught  and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  governing  the  sighted,  to  meet  the  same 
hours,  to  work  just  as  carefully  and  as  constantly,  in  just  so 
far  will  he  succeed."  Finally  he  says:  "While  a  survey  such 
as  this  cannot  be  considered  complete,  it  shows  conclusively 
what  the  possibilities  are.     To  be  complete,  it  should  include 


not  merely  the  types  of  industries,  but  every  individual  plant 
in  the  state  that  offers  opportunity  for  employment  of  the 
blind." 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  must  we  bear  in  mind  al- 
ways the  handicap  of  blindness,  but  in  bringing  the  right 
man  in  contact  with  the  right  job  we  have  the  human  element 
to  deal  with — the  individual  abilities  or  limitations  of  the 
applicant  which  are  a  part  of  his  make-up  irrespective  of  his 
blindness  and  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  em- 
ployer to  be  convinced  that  an  effort  isn't  being  made  to  im- 
pose upon  him.  The  employer  must  be  "shown"  by  a  re- 
sponsible agency  that  the  idea  is  practicable  from  his  stand- 
point, and  he  must  be  shown  in  a  way  that  he  will  entertain 
no  fear  of  being  burdened  with  unsuccessful  experiments. 
This  same  responsible  agency  must  stand  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
blind  employe,  see  that  he  does  his  duty  and  is  not  exploited; 
and  having  gained  the  confidence  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye, bring  them  into  a  relation  that  will  give  the  blind 
man  a  real  economic  standing  and  make  of  him  a  happier, 
more  independent,  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  being,  con- 
tributing his  share  to  the  work  and  wealth  of  the  world. 


Red  Cross  Home  Service  in  the  Camp 


By  Alexander  Johnson 

•  ASSOCIATE  FIELD  DIRECTOR,  CAMP  GREENE,  N.  C 


PEOPLE  who  imagine  that  Red  Cross  work  means 
only  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  making 
and  distributing  of  sweaters,  helmets  and  woolen 
socks,  have  another  think  coming.  Splendid  as  is  the 
Military  Relief,  the  Civilian  Relief — or  Home  Service,  as  we 
like  to  call  it — is  as  fine,  and  will  soon  be  the  greater  part. 
Survey  readers  may  enjoy  some  of  my  experiences  as  asso- 
ciate field  director  in  charge  of  Home  Service  in  Camp 
Greene  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  during  the  past  month. 

"Boss,  is  you  de  man  what  busts  up  de  mah'ges,  case  I 
wants  you  to  bust  up  mah  mah'ge,  case  Angelina,  she's  gone 
wrong  agin,"  was  the  beginning  of  an  interview  between  a 
colored  gentleman  and  an  associate  field  director. 

When  the  Home  Service  began  in  the  camp,  some  cases  of 
application  for  exemption,  because  of  desertion  or  other  seri- 
ous delinquency,  from  the  compulsory  allotment  of  half  the 
married  private's  pay  to  his  wife  were  investigated,  and  the 
gentleman  quoted  thought  we  were  a  miniature  rough  and 
ready  divorce  court.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  inadvisable  to 
undertake  such  inquiries,  for  which  the  War  Department  has 
its  special  agents,  and  the  field  director  has  now  few  calls  of 
the  kind.  But  what  a  train  of  H.  I.  stories  comes  to  us 
from  morning  till  night,  fourteen  hours  daily — from  8  a.m. 
till  10  p.m.  we  are  on  duty.  The  -work  is  most  fascinating, 
most  thrilling;  I  would  not  have  missed  the  opportunity  for 
any  price.  No  experience  of  my  somewhat  varied  career  has 
been  equal  to  it.  save  and  except  the  flood  relief  in  Cincinnati 
in  1884.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Joseph  C.  Logan  for 
calling  me  to  a  share  of  this  splendid  work. 

Stories  come  thick  and  fast,  of  sickness  and  death,  of  losses 
of  every  kind,  of  marital  difficulties,  deserting  husbands,  err- 
ing or  wayward  wives,  missing  boys.  Hardly  any  "cause  of 
distress"  is  absent  from  the  records.  As  one  of  the  field 
directors  put  it,  "Red  Cross  camp  work  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
C.  O.  S.,  without  the  worry  about  money."  Homesick  boys 
from    the    mountains    or    the    prairies    get    a    letter    saying 


"Mother  is  sick"  and  pray  for  a  furlough  to  see  a  "dying" 
parent.  Telegrams  come  from  some  chum  in  a  distant  city, 
purporting  to  be  from  a  mother  or  a  wife  in  extremis,  but  are 
fakes.  Real  stories  of  desperate  straits,  financial  or  physical, 
deaths  of  parents  or  of  children,  which,  when  substantiated, 
are  accepted  as  reason  for  a  furlough,  all  to  be  investigated 
by  the  local  Red  Cross  Home  Service  Section  on  request,  by 
mail  or  wire,  from  the  field  director. 

Then  when  the  wire  has  gone,  the  daily  or  even  hourly 
visit  to  the  office  by  the  soldier,  hoping  for  word  to  justify 
a  furlough  and  the  persistent  question,  "Have  you  heard 
about  my  folks  yet?"  Sometimes  the  mingling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  joy  when  the  sickness  has  abated  or  been  proved 
imaginary,  because  that  means  no  furlough  for  him. 

Many  of  the  local  chapters  are  very  energetic  and  business- 
like and  their  answers  are  intelligent,  complete  and  prompt. 
A  few  answer  that  "the  family  greatly  desire  him  to  come 
home  for  a  short  visit"  or  that  "  in  their  opinion  a  furlough  is 
advisable"  which  is  disregarded  by  the  officer  who  wants  ac- 
tual facts  to  base  his  own  opinion  on. 

Occasionally  one  gets  splendidly  quick  action.  In  one  case 
a  claim  for  a  furlough  to  see  a  dying  wife  came  in  at  3  P.M. 
At  3:05  it  was  wired  to  a  distant  city.  At  4:30  the  woman 
was  found  by  the  Red  Cross  visitor  sweeping  out  her  house, 
at  5  p.m.  the  company  commander  had  the  facts.  But  that 
was  a  rare  case.  Often  twenty-four,  forty-eight  or  more 
hours  are  required  to  make  the  enquiry  and  get  the  answer. 
At  times  during  the  prevalence  of  "flu"  the  Western  Union 
wires  were  so  congested  that  messages  were  belated  many 
hours. 

During  the  epidemic  the  wires  were  kept  hot  and  many 
tragedies  were  disclosed.  One  boy  was  in  the  hospital  with 
pneumonia  following  flu,  when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  three  sisters.  Of  course  he  could  not  be  told 
then  and  this  morning  he  was  told  of  their  death  and  that 
of  three  other  members  of   the  family.     At  noon,   although 
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himself  barely  recovered,  he  started  for  Brooklyn,  hoping  to 
see  his  father  before  he  should  follow  the  rest  through  the 
dark  valley. 

One  poor  boy  of  twenty-one  begged  us  to  wire  his  wife 
who,  with  a  six  months'  old  baby,  was  seriously  ill.  He 
asked  us  to  tell  her  to  be  sure  to  have  the  baby  christened 
and  its  name  was  to  be  "Cora."  When  the  chapter  wired 
us  that  the  woman  was  in  their  care  and  was  getting  well 
and  that  the  baby  was  having  excellent  treatment  in  the  Red 
Cross  hospital,  his  feelings  were*  mixed  between  joy  at  his 
wife's  recovery  and  sorrow  that  he  could  not  go  home  to 
help  christen  the  baby. 

Many  cases  come  of  a  man  who  has  been  taken  from  his 
little  crop — five  or  six  acres  of  cotton,  eight  or  ten  of  corn, 
one  or  two  of  tobacco,  perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  corn 
and  penders  (peanuts),  with  nobody  to  gather  the  crop  but  a 
sickly  wife  or  a  rheumatic  old  father,  while  the  storekeeper 
is  clamoring  for  his  pay  for  fertilizer  and  the  year's  pro- 
visions. These  cases  are  chiefly  of  Negroes.  The  difficulty 
is  all  the  greater  because  the  vast  mass  of  business  in  the 
office  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  causes  delay  in  the 
payment  of  allotments  and  allowances,  half  the  man's  pay 
being  deducted  while  the  wife  waits  for  the  slow  action  of 
the  bureau.  In  such  cases  the  local  chapter  gives  help  in 
doctoring,  money  and  other  things,  stands  off  the  creditor, 
arranges  for  harvesting  and  selling  the  crop;  and  when  Uncle 
Sam's  money  does  at  last  come  round  the  little  family  is 
better  off  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  spite  of  the  husband's 
absence. 

But  arrangements  to  take  such  care  of  crops  are  not  always 
possible;  many  most  distressing  cases  appear.  Conscription 
has  spelled  financial  ruin  to  hundreds. 

Often  a  "farm  furlough"  is  urgently  needed  and  not 
always  granted.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  peanuts  and  other  needed  crops  going  to  waste 
for  want  of  labor  to  gather  them.  I  have  even  been  told, 
though  I  have  not  personally  found  them,  of  cases  in  which 
men  were  given  furloughs  in  spring  to  plant  their  crops  and 
refused  furloughs  in  autumn  to  gather  them.  One  man  own- 
ing a  crop  which  should  make  thirty  bales  of  cotton,  wants 
to  give  it  to  the  Red  Cross  if  they  will  harvest  it. 

Some  day  when  the  story  of  the  recruiting  of  our  vast  army 
shall  be  fully  told,  it  will  be  known  that  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices made  for  the  country  has  not  been  bv  those  who  have 


given  thousands  of  dollars,  perhaps  not  even  by  those  whose 
sons  have  fallen  in  battle.  Conscription  was  necessary,  we 
had  to  conquer  the  awful  savages  and  make  sure  that  they 
cannot  murder,  torture,  ravish  and  enslave  again.  But  our 
commonwealth  was  not  organized  on  a  basis  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  every  young  man  for  a  certain  period  of 
his  life ;  and  thousands  of  the  conscripts  have  had  to  make 
sacrifices,  of  wages  and  positions,  compared  with  which  those 
of  the  millionaire  "dollar-a-year"  are  trivial. 

Many  opportunities  come  to  talk  patriotism  and  love  of 
Uncle  Sam,  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  some  of  his  trusted 
nephews.  To  remind  the  disgruntled  boy  who  has  been  taken 
from  home  and  work  and  is  being  kept  in  camp  as  a  "limited 
service  man,"  with  no  chance  for  a  whack  at  the  Huns,  that 
errors  will  occur,  that  an  error  of  a  commander  in  a  battle 
may  mean  the  needless  loss  of  a  thousand  lives  while  the 
error  of  a  bureau  at  Washington  means  only  a  seeming  waste 
of  his  time  and  strength  for  a  few  months,  but  that  whether 
fighting  or  waiting,  he  is  equally  one  of  the  grand  army  who 
wear  the  khaki ;  that  all  his  life  long  he  will  be  one  of  the 
fortunate  minority  who  were  "in  it"  and  be  envied  by  those 
who  were  not;  that  service  means  cheerful  obedience  and 
acceptance  of  what  comes ;  that  the  training  and  discipline  he 
gets  here  will  make  him  a  stronger  and  abler  man — then  his 
heart  warms  and  he  shakes  your  hand  and  goes  out  with  his 
morale  a  little  restored. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  the  full  story  of  Red  Cross  Home 
Service;  it  is  only  beginning.  For  years  after  we  have  peace 
it  must  continue.  To  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate  the  vast 
host  of  men  many  of  whom  from  wounds,  disease,  shell-shock, 
will  be  sorely  handicapped,  means  money  and  thought  and 
devotion  for  years  to  come. 

Yet  already  some  things  seem  clear.  The  methods  and 
principles  of  organized  philanthropy  have  had  an  abounding 
justification  as  never  before.  The  objectionable  and  often 
detested  term  of  charity  organization  is  relegated  to  the  obso- 
lete past  to  be  replaced  by  the  splendid  phrase  Home  Service 
(I  wish  I  knew  the  author  of  that  phrase).1  Community 
spirit  has  had,  in  myriads  of  places,  a  quickening  that  means 
much  for  the  future  of  our  land.  These  and  more  are  cer- 
tain. So  out  of  desperate  evil  may  come  some  wonderful 
good. 


1Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  that  "Home  Service"  is  a  coin 
of  pure  gold  from  the  verbal  mint  of  our  dear  Mary  Richmond.  A.  J. 


Buying  Unemployment  Insurance 

Cheap 


By  N.  I.  Stone 


CHIEF,    COST    STUDIES    SECTION,  CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE  DIVISION   OF  THE   WAR  DEPARTMENT 


THE  War  Department  is  very  properly  trying  to 
avoid  the  development  of  any  serious  unemployment 
problem  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  war 
industries.  To  many  people  grappling  with  the 
problem  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  wholesale  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  and  the  production  of  enormous  quantities 
of  goods  for  which  the  government  has  no  further  use.  To 
officials  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money,  the  latter  choice  looked  like  a  form  of  unemployment 
insurance  that  is  tremendously  expensive.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion   whether    some    other    method    of    achieving    the    same 


end,  without  so  great  a  burden  of  cost,  may  not  be  found. 

I  believe  that  an  alternative  plan  could  be  devised  which 
would  conserve  the  interests  of  labor  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  to  the  government,  and  which  would  not  involve  the 
wasteful  production  of  unnecessary  goods  and  the  resultant 
waste  of  the  raw  materials  which  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  the  satisfaction  of  civilian  wants. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  would  call  for  the  immediate  cancella- 
tion of  all  the  existing  contracts.  The  amount  of  money 
which  the  contractors  would  have  paid  for  labor,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue  production  until  the  contracts  were  filled, 
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would  be  set  aside  by  the  government  to  serve  as  an  unem- 
ployment benefit  fund  for  the  labor  rendered  idle  through 
the  cancellation  of  contracts.  The  contractors  would  be  com- 
pensated for  such  part  of  their  overhead  expense  as  would 
represent  an  irrecoverable  loss  on  their  part  for  the  time  their 
plants  would  remain  idle  though  the  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract, until  civilian  business  could  be  secured  to  take  its  place. 
There  would  remain  a  substantial  amount  to  be  saved  by 
the  government,  made  up  as  follows: 

First,  All  the  profits  the  contractors  might  have  earned 
if  they  were  permitted  to  complete  the  contract. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  could  be  recovered  by  the  government 
through  a  resale  to  regular  trade  channels  or  to  European 
countries  which  need  these  goods  badly. 

The  following  illustration  is  based  on  an  article  of  clothing 
which  is  being  handled  by  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department.  The  same  principle,  however, 
would  apply  to  any  product  whether  it  be  in  the  line  of 
clothing,  ammunition  or  guns.  The  raw  material  of  any  of 
these,  if  saved,  can  be  almost  wholly  recovered  by  the  govern- 
ment if  released  to  regular  trade  channels,  while,  if  per- 
mitted to  be  turned  into  a  manufactured  product  not  needed 
in  civilian  life,  it  represents  almost  an  entire  loss. 

To  illustrate:  The  cost  of  a  woolen  service  coat  to  the 
government  is  $10.44,  made  up  as  follows: 

3  9/10  yards  of  20-oz.  melton $7,153 

Buttons    09 

Cotton   duck    193 

Silesia    41 

Felt  padding    059 

Serge   lining   847 

Price  paid  to  contractor  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
coat   1.69 

Total $10,442 

The  $1.69  paid  to  the  contractor  by  the  government  for 
the  making  up  of  the  coat,  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Labor  about   $0.95 

Overhead    about 20 

Trimmings  from    37  to  .45 

(according  to  the  state  of  the  market) 
Profit   to   the   contractor    from 02  to  .17 

If  the  contracts  are  allowed  to  run  on  until  completion  the 
finished  garment,  costing  the  government  $10.44  (assuming 
that  it  cannot  be  used  by  the  army),  will  represent  almost  a 
total  loss. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  calling  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  contract,  the  government  would  put  95  cents  into  an 
employment  fund,  which  need  not  all  be  paid  out  to  labor, 


as  explained  below.  It  would  pay  the  manufacturer  such 
part  of  the  20  cents  representing  overhead  for  each  coat  as 
would  be  shown  by  him  to  represent  an  irrecoverable  loss, 
on  the  assumption  that  his  plant  remains  totally  idle  during 
the  entire  period  which  it  would  have  taken  him  to  complete 
the  contract.  The  amount  of  45  cents  paid  by  him  for 
trimmings,  if  actually  purchased  by  him  before  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  contract,  would  be  recovered  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-half,  or  say  20  cents.  The  chief  item  of  cost  rep- 
resented by  the  value  of  melton,  duck,  felt  padding,  serge 
lining,  and  silesia,  equal  to  $8.66,  could  be  recovered  by 
resale  to  the  trade  at,  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  value  ,or  $7,793. 
The  maximum  loss  to  the  government  under  this  plan  would 
be  as  follows : 

Loss  on  account  of  all  material  except  buttons $0,779 

Loss  of  buttons  (total  loss) 090 

Loss   of   trimmings    250 

Overhead    200 

Labor     950 

Total   $2,269 

Amount  saved   (about) 8.173 

The  enormous  saving  that  would  result  to  the  government 
under  this  plan  is  obvious. 

Now  as  to  the  working  of  the  employment  benefit  fund 
for  the  protection  of  labor:  Under  the  plan  proposed,  the 
government  would  set  aside  all  the  amounts  which  would 
have  accrued  to  labor  under  the  unexpired  contracts  as  an 
employment  benefit  fund.  All  workers  laid  off  would  report 
to  the  local  office  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  register  for  employment  in  their  respective  trades.  While 
remaining  unemployed,  they  would  be  paid  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  average  wages  they  earned  while  employed 
on  war  contracts.  As  soon  as  offered  suitable  employment  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  they  would  cease  to 
receive  the  unemployment  benefit.  The  fact  that  they  would 
not  receive  the  full  amount  they  are  capable  of  earning  when 
employed,  would  serve  as  an  incentive  for  the  workers  to  seek 
employment,  and  thereby  would  reduce  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment to  a  minimum.  The  amount  set  aside  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  unemployment  fund  might,  therefore,  not  all 
be  drawn  upon ;  but  whether  it  were  or  not,  an  enormous 
saving  of  money  would  result  to  the  government;  the  transi- 
tion from  unnecessary  war  employment  to  employment  on 
civilian  work  needed  for  the  satisfaction  of  civilian  wants 
would  be  expedited ;  the  enormous  waste  of  valuable  material 
which  is  needed  in  civilian  trades  would  be  averted ;  the 
liquidation  of  the  war  contracts  would  be  effected  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner;  and  last  but  not  least,  great  hard- 
ship to  suddenly  displaced  labor  would  he  averted. 


THE  WAR  AT  HOME 

By  Private  Willard  Wattles 

GOD  of  our  fathers,  with  bowed  heads  we  come 
In  this  glad  hour  when  the  unscathed  rejoices, 
Strike  Thou  each  little  boaster  awed  and  dumb 

Before  the  flame  of  Pentecostal  voices. 
Our  youth  has  stormed  the  hosts  of  hell  and  won; 

Yet  we  who  pay  the  price  of  their  oblation 
Know  that  the  greater  war  is  just  begun 
Which  makes  humanity  the  nations'  Nation. 
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Book  Reviews 


Psychology  and  the  Day's  Work 

By    Edgar    James    Swift.      Charles    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.     388  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.12. 

Professor  Swift  has  given  us  another  book 
shaped  along  the  lines  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions, namely,  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical fact  for  the  intelligent  general  reader. 
Perhaps  this  represents  his  best  effort;  it 
certainly  contains  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation  interestingly   stated. 

The  author  has  followed  his  own  interests, 
as  he  acknowledges,  in  choosing  special  top- 
ics from  the  whole  field  of  psychology.  He 
has  a  chapter  on  thinking  or  reasoning  in  re- 
lation to  action,  others  on  habit,  fatigue,  tes- 
timony and  rumor,  psychology  of  digestion, 
and  so  on.  In  his  chapter  on  learning,  per- 
haps, he  is  at  his  best,  since  it  is  his  par- 
ticular field.  But  he  also  discusses  memory 
at  considerable  length  in  a  way  that  should 
prove  enlightening  in  this  day  of  "memory 
systems,"  the  "keys"  to  which  cost  ten  or 
twenty-five  dollars  a  set.  Swift  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  success  which  is  attributed 
to  these  systems  is  simply  due  to  the  spe- 
cial effort  which  is  made  in  remember- 
ing when  one  starts  out  on  the  definite 
task. 

And  not  only  in  this  matter  of  memory, 
but  also  throughout  the  book,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sound  wisdom  displayed  while 
a  multitude  of  facts  are  dealt  out  concern- 
ing various  topics  pertaining  to  practical 
life.  It  is  a  scientifically  shrewd  attitude 
that  the  author  takes  all  through,  and  his 
moralizings  are  not  overdone.  Perhaps  the 
callow  will  find  disappointment  that  all  is 
not  sketched  large  and  taught  as  letters  of 
the  alphabet  for  children.  However,  it  is 
much  better  for  all  to  know  that  everything 
in  psychology  is  not  as  clear  as  some  of 
the  recent  primers  on  how  to  use  the  mind, 
etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  subjects  are  unequally  treated,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  the  critic  might 
easily  cavil  over  the  relative  values  of  the 
data  adduced  in  support  of  this  or  that  in- 
terpretation. Swift  is  nothing  if  not  eclectic 
in  the  sources  he  draws  from.  He  offers 
many  scores  of  citations  of  scientific  experi- 
ments and  he  quotes  liberally  from  the  nov- 
elists, Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  George  Mere- 
dith; but  Al  Jennings,  the  reformed  bandit, 
brings  just  as  good  grist  to  the  author's 
mill.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  anecdotal  as 
well  as  scientific  material  interspersed 
through  the   book   is   astonishingly   great. 

Chapters  standing  side  by  side,  one  on 
Our  Varying  Selves  and  the  other  on  The 
Psychology  of  Digestion,  offer  examples  of 
his  contrasting  method.  In  the  first  he  uses 
in  encyclopedic  fashion,  fiction,  biography, 
history;  anything  but  scientific  investigation. 
The  other  chapter  is  confined  to  exposition 
of  thoroughly  scientific  investigations  and 
their  application  to  the  welfare  of  our  daily 
life. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  bizarre 
make-up   of  the  book   proves   attractive   for 


many  readers.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
more  thorough-going  chapters  are  in  juxta- 
position with  what  amount  to  short  articles 
written  on  an  entirely  different  basis  ought 
not  to  detract  from  their  possible  use  as  re- 
quired reading  for  college  students  in 
psychology — some  of  the  chapters  present 
such  good  summaries  of  the  topic  at  hand. 
And,  then,  the  differences  might  develop  the 
critical  faculty  of  the  student,  particularly  in 
evaluating  the  kinds  of  testimony  that  may 
be  safely  used  as  basis  for  judgment — al- 
though the  author  in  his  chapter  on  testi- 
mony offers  no  considerations  anent  this 
point.     • 

In  this  day  and  generation,  when  knowl- 
edge of  mental  life  is  rightfully  regarded  as 
the  master  key,  whether  we  possess  it  or  not, 
in  many  important  human  situations,  such 
an  informing  work  as  this,  with  its  sane, 
penetrating  and  practical  interpretations, 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  intelligence  of 
any  serious  reader's  reactions  towards  him- 
self and  his  environment 

William  Healy. 

Fair  Play  for  the  Workers 

By  Percy  Stickney  Grant.     Moffat  Yard  & 

Co.     369  pp.     Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.72. 

Mr.  Grant  has  written  in  a  spirit  of  broad 
humanitarianism  and  intense  social  sym- 
pathy. He  has  read  widely  and  has  supple- 
mented his  reading  by  current  observation 
and  informal  interview.  His  volume  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  independent  contribution 
to  social  economics  nor  a  systematic  expo- 
sition of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  labor 
question.  It  is  part  exhortation,  part  protest, 
conceived  in  ardent  spirit  and  directed 
against  the  unconcern  with  which  a  small 
part  of  our  social  body  views  the  unrest  of 
a  large  part.  The  volume  is  likely  to  find  a 
considerable  body  of  readers  and  to  awaken 
interest,  where  it  has  not  heretofore  existed, 
in  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  striving 
of  the  workers. 

Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

Open-Air  Schools 

By     Neil     S.     MacDonald.       McClelland, 

Goodschild   &   Stewart,  Toronto.     127   pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.58. 

Within  the  compass  of  130  pages  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald  has  brought  together  a  considerable 
fund  of  material  concerning  the  history,  de- 
velopment, construction  and  administration 
of  open-air  schools.  The  book,  as  the  au- 
thor states  in  his  preface,  has  been  frankly 
designed  to  promote  the  open-air  school  idea 
in  Canada.  Social  workers  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  open-air  schools  are  hardly 
adaptable  to  climates  where  zero  weather 
in  winter  is  an  every-day  occurrence  and 
where,  not  infrequently,  one  finds  the  tem- 
perature down  as  low  as  thirty  to  forty  be- 
low zero.  But  the  open-air  schools  in  Mon- 
treal, Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities, 
as    Dr.    MacDonald    clearly    shows,    have 


demonstrated  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
teach  children  out-of-doors  in  almost  any 
climate. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  open-air 
schools  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  anything  new.  The  most  dis- 
tinctly new  thing  that  needs  discussion,  in 
regard  to  the  open-air  school  movement,  is 
not  fully  stressed  by  Dr.  MacDonald.  This 
is  the  value  of  the  open-air  school  as  con- 
trasted with  the  ordinary  schoolroom.  In 
a  chapter  on  the  Physiological  and  Psycho- 
logical Bases  of  the  Movement,  the  author 
discusses  this  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  hi:-, 
observations  are  not  very  conclusive.  In 
view  of  the  criticism  of  open-air  schools, 
that  seems  to  have  originated  with  certain 
groups  who  are  more  interested  in  venti- 
lating systems  than  in  the  health  of  school 
children,  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
MacDonald  has  not  gone  more  thoroughly 
into  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
an  open-air  school  for  normal,  or  even  for 
anemic,  children  as  contrasted  with  an  arti- 
ficially  ventilated   school. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  open-air  schools  will  find  manv 
helpful  suggestions,  gleaned  from  intensive 
reading  and  personal  observation,  that  should 
prove  helpful  in  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration  of   such   institutions. 

Henry  B.  Jacobs. 

The  Land  Tax  in  China 

By  Han  Liang  Huang.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  History,  Economics 
and  Public  Law.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  180  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.58. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  easy  to  exaggerate 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian,  the 
antiquary  and  the  economist  the  deep  value 
of  this  admirable  and  scholarly  piece  of 
work.  The  subject  is  of  absorbing  interest 
and  the  treatise  before  us  has  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  making  the  reader  desire  to 
know  more.  What  a  marvelous  civilization 
it  was  that,  when  bare-legged  savages  were 
wandering  through  the  forests  of  Europe,  de- 
veloped in  the  tsing  tien  a  sort  of  manor  to 
which  there  was  no  lord,  and  in  which  (con- 
trary to  what  we  find  in  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  earth)  the  spade  and  not  the  sword 
was  the  weapon  held  in  most  respect  by  a 
people  that  was  truly  free !  The  contrast 
between  the  feudal  villein  and  the  farmer  of 
ancient  China  must  have  been  even  greater 
than  that  drawn  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Marco  Polo  between  the  cities  of  his  own 
Italy  and  those  of  the  empire  of  Kublai.  The 
whole  aim  of  the  fathers  of  China  was,  at 
least  in  far  greater  measure  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  civilization,  to  uphold  the  happi- 
ness of  the  masses  rather  than  the  privilege 
of   lord   or  king. 

Under  the  later  Manchus  the  whole  sys- 
tem had  become  viciously  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient, but  the  core  has  remained  singularly 
sound.  Through  almost  every  page  of  this 
admirable  book  one  seems  to  hear  the  ring- 
ing message  to  young  China  today:  "Build 
deep  and  firm  on  thine  own  foundations  an 
edifice  of  democracy  that  the  world  shall 
respect.  Learn  from  America  and  Europe 
what  they  really  have  to  teach  indeed,  but 
never  barter  the  priceless  legacy  of  thine 
own  most  glorious  past  for  the  crude  and 
restless  fabric  of  the  institutions  of  the 
West." 

Ian  C.  Hannah. 
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The  Responsible  State 

By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings.     Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.     108  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.08. 
The    World    War    and    Leadership    in    a 

Democracy 

By  Richard  T.  Ely.     Macmillan  Co.     ,189 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail   of  the  Survey 

$1.62. 

Both  these  books  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  a  better  conception  of  democracy  is 
now  needed  than  the  Jeffersonian  formula  of 
equality. 

Says  Professor  Giddings:  "The  incompe- 
tent and  the  irresponsible  are  many,  but  in- 
creasing social  pressure  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  make  their  lot  ever  harder  and 
will  continue  to  eliminate  them.  Next  after 
militarism,  their  number  and  their  political 
power  is  the  greatest  present  menace  to 
civilization.  They  are  the  stuff  that  anarch- 
ism is  made  of.  Only  as  their  relative  in- 
fluence diminishes,  only  as  democracy  devel- 
ops a  more  generous  admiration  of  inttl'ect 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  character,  and 
more  clearly  sees  that  while  all  men  rightly 
may  vote,  not  all  men  are  competent  to  or- 
ganize and  to  govern,  can  the  responsible 
state  become  in  the  highest  degree  efficient." 
(p.  107.) 

As  "against  the  "pure  idea  of  the  state" 
in  Plato  and  Hegel,  the  author  places  its 
origin  in  the  political  experimentation  of 
mankind ;  and  the  powers  of  the  state,  he 
holds,  are  always  finite  and  relative.  Yet 
for  all  his  abhorrence  of  German  political 
doctrines,  he  comes  perilously  close  to  their 
philosophy  of  sovereignty.  "The  state,  the 
mightiest  creation  of  the  human  mind,"  he 
says,  "is  also  the  noblest  expression  of  human 
purpose"  (p.  48).  Professor  Giddings'  think- 
ing, we  fear,  has  been  somewhat  overheated 
by  the  fervent  nationalism  of  the  day.  He  be- 
lieves that  "if  in  the  early  summer  of  1914 
England  had  possessed  the  army  that  her 
clearer-headed  publicists  had  warned  her 
to  get  ready,  the  unspeakable  calamity  of 
this  war  would  not  have  fallen  upon  the 
world."      (p.    83.) 

America  is,  of  course,  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  the  future  by  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  Peace  "cannot  come  until  every 
nation  that  asserts  the  right  to  grow  by  con- 
quest has  been  cracked  and  scrapped  by  su- 
perior physical  force.  Until  then  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  responsible  state  to  make 
its  armed  forces  adequate  to  the  work  in 
hand."     (p.   85.) 

The  author's  conception  of  a  defensive 
war  throws  light  upon  a  fundamental  inade- 
quacy in  his  thought.  It  applies  to  the  na- 
tions the  old  formula  of  individualistic  ex- 
pansion which  has  done  such  damage  in  our 
economic  life.  "Communities  have  a  natural 
right  to  grow  on  equal  terms.  If  that  right 
is  denied,  the  community  that  suffers  thereby 
clearly  has  a  moral  right  to  assert  its  nat- 
ural right  in  the  premises.  War  in  defense 
of  that  right  is  defensive  war."  (p.  72.) 

Just  as  in  the  old  days,  the  strong  indi- 
viduals were  encouraged  to  expand  their 
business  as  they  themselves  judged  best,  so 
in  the  new  world  envisaged  by  Professor 
Giddings  each  democracy  is  evidently  to  be 
its  own  judge  of  the  Tightness  of  its  claim 
to  legitimate  growths.  Will  this  view  carry 
us  very  far?  Does  it  not  imply  the  old  idea 
of  sovereignty  and  of  "legitimate  national 
aspirations"  which  was  invoked  on  behalf 
of   many   wars   before   today's   arch-offender 


broke  the  peace  in  1914?  It  will  scarcely 
point  the  way  to  better  relationships.  If  our 
international  anarchy  is  to  be  replaced  per- 
manently, even  democratic  states  must  rest 
upon  a  more  thorough-going  ideal  of  re- 
sponsibility than  the  one  adduced  here. 
»  *  • 

Professor  Ely  likewise  seems  to  have  got- 
ten from  the  world  tragedy  a  highly  inten- 
sified nationalism.  He,  too,  pleads  for  a 
democracy  in  which  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  leadership  of  the  expert. 
Universal  military  service,  increased  respect 
for  authority,  the  short  ballot,  proportional 
representation,  the  "honor-office"  (i.e.  un- 
paid public  service  by  experts),  efficiency 
(on  broad  rather  than  narrowly  mechanical 
lines)  are  the  steps  suggested.  But  this 
program  of  more  and  less  forward-looking 
proposals  is  put  forward  with  the  idea  of 
learning  from  the  German  system  of  leader- 
ship how  to  prepare  our  country  better  for 
the  next  war.  "As  a  part  of  our  prepara- 
tion of  our  human  material,  we  shall  give 
increasing  attention  to  eugenics"  (p.  115), 
etc.,  etc. 

There  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  more 
gossipy  and  garrulous  than  its  title  war- 
rants. And  the  author's  earlier  admiration 
for  Germany  leads  him  unconsciously  to  imi- 
tate the  modes  of  thought  which  he  takes 
a  full  third  of  his  book  to  denounce.  On 
page  32  he  quotes  with  disapproval  von 
Moltke's  remark  that  peace  is  only  a  dream 
and  at  that  not  even  a  beautiful  dream. 
Yet  on  page  113  he  himself  declares:  "Uni- 
versal military  service  in  Australia  is  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  life  there  and 
may  some  time  save  Australia  from  dire 
national  disaster.  Do  not  let  us  delude  our- 
selves with  thinking  that  we  are  going  to 
come  out  of  this  war  into  a  dreamland  of 
lotus  eaters.  Such  a  dreamland  is  something 
that  true  men  and  true  women  with  red 
blood  in  their  veins  cannot  look  upon  as 
something   desirable." 

To  be  sure,  he  adds  later  on  the  same 
page,  that  "in  proportion  as  war  recedes 
into  the  background,  we  must  find  substi- 
tutes for  war  that  will  give  those  virtues 
which  war  has  brought  to  the  human  race." 
The  day  of  that  recession,  however,  will 
hardly  receive  an  appreciable  speeding  from 
a  temper  such  as  the  one  which  colors  most 
of  this  book.  Henry    Neumann. 

Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life 

By  Irving  Elgar  Miller.  Macmillan  Co. 
353  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.37. 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  Mac- 
millan's  Home  and  School  Series,  edited  by 
Paul  Monroe.  It  is  presented  as  a  text- 
book in  the  principles  of  education  for  use 
in  elementary  classes  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  institutes  and  reading  circles. 
The  author  states  that  this  book  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  generous  appreciation  giv- 
en to  his  Psychology  of  Thinking,  and  that 
the  same  dominant  point  of  view  is  here 
more  widely  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
education. 

This  point  of  view  conceives  education 
as  a  part  of  the  life  process  itself.  Its 
whole  purpose  is  to  minister  to  life  needs. 
Each  element  of  education  is  measured  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  enriches  life — in 
health,  in  practical  efficiency,  in  civic  par- 
ticipation, or  in  self  and  social  realization 
through  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 


The  first  of  the  six  chapters  develops  the 
biological  conception  of  education  basic  to 
the  point  of  view  as  a  whole.  The  adaptive 
behavior  of  life  forms  is  briefly  reviewed. 
Adaptive  behavior — adjustment  of  the  be- 
ing to  its  life  needs — is  shown  to  be  the  mode 
of  growth  and  of  life  enrichment  of  lower 
organisms,  of  individual  human  life,  and  of 
social  life  as  a  whole.  The  needs  of  individ- 
ual and  social  life  on  various  planes  and 
the  factors  of  adjustment  in  meeting  these 
needs  are  briefly  but  carefully  outlined  and 
illustrated. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  Meaning  and 
Aim  of  Education,  sets  up  objectives  for  ed- 
ucation in  terms  of  needs  to  be  met  in  a  life 
of  breadth  and  efficiency  from  day  to  dav 
rather  than  in  general  terms  of  what  one  i> 
after  he  has  been  educated.  Factors  of  ad- 
justment which  make  for  effective  self-di- 
rection, effective  citizenship,  and  effective 
service  and  cooperation  are  emphasized  as 
elements  which  should  characterize  school 
life,  a  life  in  which  teachers  should  progres- 
sively reveal  needs  and  aid  children  in  be- 
coming-efficient in   meeting  them. 

The  third  chapter,  on  The  Child,  is  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  needs  of  child 
life  in  each  of  the  several  periods  from  in- 
fancy through  later  adolescence.  Chapter 
IV  is  on  The  Curriculum  and  treats  of  the 
material  suited  to  the  needs  of  life  of  chil- 
dren of  the  respective  periods  discussed  in 
the   preceding  chapter. 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  The  Principles  of 
Method,  is  much  the  longest  chapter  of  the 
book.  It  considers  the  means  of  diagnosing 
the  needs  of  children  in  terms  of  social  end?, 
of  making  these  needs  conscious  to  children, 
of  utilizing  the  natural  interests  and  per- 
sonal experiences  of  children  in  the  devel- 
opment of  projects  which  will  grow  pro- 
gressively toward  interests  and  other  pro- 
jects increasingly  higher  in  social  values, 
and  of  the  practical  usage  of  child  psychol- 
ogy in  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  educa- 
tion. That  education  is  adaptive  behavior 
is  consistently  kept  in  the  foreground  through 
the  chapters.  The  last  chapter,  on  The 
Teacher,  deals  with  the  function,  personal 
qualifications,  training  and  growth  in  serv- 
ice of  the  teacher.  While  the  content  of  this 
chapter  is  stimulating  and  wholesome,  the 
organic  unity  of  the  book  does  not  demand 
its  inclusion. 

Preceding  each  chapter  is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions "to  focus  the  mind  of  the  reader  upon 
the  outstanding  problems  of  the  chapter  in 
advance  of  its  study."  Following  each 
chapter  is  a  helpful  summary  and  a  brief 
bibliography.     The   book   is   well   indexed. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  book  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  most  substantial  pedagogical 
thinking  of  the  present,  its  author  is  a  careful 
student  of  psychology  and  a  contributor  to 
its  progress,  and  the  style  is  easily  readable 
and  pleasing.  The  book  should  not  only 
meet  with  success  as  a  text  for  teachers  in 
training  or  in  service,  but  it  should  be  help- 
ful also  to  others  whose  interest  in  education 
is  genera]   rather  than  professional. 

F.  G.  Bonser. 

Women  and  the  Sovereign  State 

By     A.     Maude     Royden.       Frederick     A. 

Stokes.     142  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.08. 

These  very  years  of  war,  when  the  state 
has    seemed    supreme    in    the    controlling    of 
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every  detail  in  the  daily  life  of  humanity, 
have  proved  the  occasion  for  re-statement  of 
the  spiritual  claims  of  the  individual,  till 
now  it  is  the  state  itself  that  is  being  ques- 
tioned and  its  powers  disputed  on  every 
hand. 

As  regards  women,  Miss  Royden,  in 
Women  and  the  Sovereign  State,  puts  up 
this  issue  squarely,  and  believes  that  a  great 
mass  of  the  legal  contradictions  and  social 
handicaps,  under  which  women  in  every 
country  still  suffer,  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  "the  state  has  never  really  admitted 
the  existence  of  women  as  human  beings." 
Her  status  has  always  been  sub-human.  She 
is  not  classed  as  a  normal  human  being,  for 
man  is  that,  and  insofar  as  she  differs  from 
him  she  is  held  either  defective,  and  there- 
fore to  be  pitied,  or  blameworthy,  and  so  to 
be  punished.  To  few  has  it  occurred  that 
society  itself  may  have  been  organized  upon 
an  incorrect  hypothesis,  the  hypothesis  being 
that  there  can  be  only  one  normal  type — the 
male. 

But  the  ferment  of  democracy  is  working 
among  women,  and  the  exigencies  of  war 
have  placed  a  new  value  upon  their  services, 
and  upon  their  status  in  the  community. 

The  writer  closes  upon  the  note  of  warn- 
ing and  of  hope  that  the  state  will  be  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  only  when  it  shows 
neither  fear  nor  favor  towards  any  of  its 
citizens,  and  settles  all  questions  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  happiest  and  fullest  life  for 
every  one,  regardless  of  either  sex  or  class. 

The  book  is  particularly  timely  here  and 
now,  inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  are  faced 
with  the  risk  of  making  our  own  industrial 
readjustment  in  response  to  the  assumed 
necessity  of  meeting  masculine  demands, 
rather  than  upon  any  ground  of  justice  to 
all    workers,   men    and   women    alike. 

Alice  Henry. 

Readings  in  the  Economics  of  War 

By  J.  Maurice  Clark,  Walton  H.  Hamil- 
ton and  Harold  G.  Moulton.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  676  pp.  Price  $3 ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 
Even  after  the  war  has  been  brought  to 
a  close,  this  volume  has  great  interest  both 
to  the  undergraduate  student  of  economics 
who  wishes  to  grasp  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  existing  economic  organization  of 
society,  and  to  the  general  reader  who  de- 
sires to  understand  the  background  of  the 
war,  the  readjustments  that  were  necessary 
for  its  prosecution,  and  some  problems  to 
be  faced  now  at  its  close.  It  is  a  reading 
book,  made  up  of  approximately  two  hundred 
and  fifty  different  selections  taken  from  a 
wide  range  of  highly  creditable  and  au- 
thoritative sources.  The  whole  is  assembled 
in  sixteen  chapters  with  some  seventy  sub- 
ordinate sections.  The  authors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  this  great  variety  of  mate- 
rial a  systematic  and  logical  arrangement 
which  carries  the  reader  from  stage  to  stage 
with  a  minimum  of  the  feeling  of  disjointed 
narrative. 

The  opening  chapters  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic factors,  such  as  commercial  rivalry, 
imperial  exploitation  and  business  interest, 
which  explain  the  origin  of  the  war.  Then 
follow  a  series  of  chapters  revealing  the 
processes  and  problems  involved  in  chang- 
ing our  industrial  system  from  a  peace  basis 
to  a  war  basis.  The  purpose  of  the  selec- 
tion is  to  show  that  the  art  of  war  is  based 
upon   the  complex  of  economic  forces  which 


find  expression  in  our  social  organization  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  warfare  is  seen  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  the  industrial  arts, 
upon  the  utilization  of  industries,  activities 
and  institutions  which  make  up  our  indus- 
tral  organization.  The  whole  range  of 
science,  railroad  systems,  labor  power  and 
other  agencies  of  the  nation  are  enlisted  in 
the  support  of  the  army. 

The  problems  of  adjusting  these  various 
agencies,  materials  and  institutions  to  each 
other  and  to  the  military  machine  involve 
what  the  authors  are  pleased  to  call  "the 
larger  economic  strategy  of  the  war."  It  is 
made  clear  that  economic  strategy  sets  lim- 
its to  military  strategy.  The  readings  show 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  means 
that  have  been  employed  to  realize  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  involved.  Accordingly  we 
have  passed  in  review  the  organization  of 
public  opinion  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
a  democracy  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  community  of  interest,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  solve  the  more  specific  problems 
connected  with  the  elaborate  machinery 
which  had  to  be  developed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  industry.  Hence,  govern- 
ment control  of  food,  fuel,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, wealth,  income,  prices  and  labor 
each  comes  in  for  treatment. 

Evidently  the  highly  concentrated  scheme 
of  control  brought  into  existence  by  the  war 
is  much  to  the  liking  of  the  compilers  of 
the  volume.  The  selections  are  so  made  and 
marshalled  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  shall  never  go  back  to  the  extreme  in- 
dividualistic economic  methods  prevailing 
before  the  war,  but  that  many  of  the  agen- 
cies and  policies  created  to  prosecute  the  war 
will  find  a  permanent  place  with  us.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  of  an  enduring  peace  and  of 
some    after-the-war    problems. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  a  book  of  this 
nature  as  having  omitted  topics  which  the 
reviewer  thinks  of  importance.  The  work, 
however,  has  been  so  well  done  that  one 
hopes  only  the  authors  may  be  encouraged 
to  give  us  a  similar  volume  on  the  problems 
of  industrial  and  economic  reconstruction 
facing  us  in  the  period  following  the  decla- 
ration of  peace.  don  C.  Barrett. 

i 
Physical  Education  in  Relation  to  School 

Life 

By   Reginald    E.   Roper.     George   Allen   & 

Unwin,    Ltd.     116    pp.     Price    2s.    6d.,    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $.80. 
The  Camp  School 

By  Margaret  McMillan.     George  Allen  & 

Unwin,   Ltd.     178    pp.     Price    3s.    6d. ;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.15. 

Mr.  Roper's  small  book  is  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  claims  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  a  fair  share  of  the  time  of  the 
school.  He  discusses  the  mechanism  of  phys- 
ical education  in  some  detail  under  such 
chapter  headings  as  The  Sitting  Position, 
The  Measurement  of  Growth,  The  Practice 
of  Physical  Education,  Discipline,  The  Rela- 
tive Strength  of  Girls  and  Boys,  and  Sex 
Education  in   Schools. 

The  present  state  of  physical  education  in 
England,  as  described  by  the  author,  is  de- 
pressing; schoolmasters  have  little  patience 
with  it  and  few  people  admit  its  impor- 
tance; yet  it  is  the  "very  foundation  of  all 
subjects,  a  foundation  which  gives  support 
to  the  whole  edifice  of  education  and  of  life." 


In  view  of  what  the  war  has  taught  all  na- 
tions about  the  value  of  physical  stamina 
and  mere  good  health,  Mr.  Roper's  mini- 
mum time-requirement  of  three  half-hour 
periods  a  week  for  physical  education  seems 
very  small.  Yet  he  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  teachers  of  other  subjects  will  listen  to 
any  proposal  that  robs  them  of  so  much  of 
the  pupil's  time! 

*         *         » 

Miss  McMillan's  book  is  an  account  of 
a  pioneer  experiment  in  England  in  bringing 
physical  health  and  outdoor  education  into 
the  lives  of  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  known  only  squalor  and  disease.  There 
were  a  baby  camp,  a  girls'  camp  and  a  boys' 
camp,  though  none  of  these  had  the  forest 
or  even  open  country  for  its  setting,  but 
made  the  best  of  such  outdoor  life  as  could 
be  found  in  crowded  urban  neighborhoods. 
The  camp  school  at  Deptford  attracted  wide 
attention  and  many  visitors.  The  beauty 
of  Miss  McMillan's  impulses  and  her 
rare  joy  in  seeing  life  blossom  as  she  watched 
shine  through  these  intimate  recitals  of  her 
experience,  but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  judge 
her  achievement  because  of  the  extreme 
sketchiness  of  her  discussion. 

One  has  a  deep  sense  of  prejudice  encoun- 
tered and  obstacles  overcome,  and  also  of 
some  fundamental  truths  discovered,  as  when 
Miss  McMillan,  in  speaking  of  the  dangers 
of  being  swayed  by  hearsay  and  tradition  in 
starting  new  ventures,  says:  "We  have  to 
fall  back  on  naive  observation  of  the  actual 
for  nearly  all  real  progress  and  discovery." 
Even  if  one  cannot  quite  tell  how  much  has 
been  contributed  to  education  by  these  ex- 
periments, he  can  be  quite  sure  that  they 
have  been  wonderfully  revealing  to  those 
who  have  known  them,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  a  revelation  to  many  who  thought 
that  the  cultivation  of  health  ends  with 
building  baths  and  introducing  medical  in- 
spection into  the  schools.  W.   D.  L. 

i 
Race  Regeneration 

By  E.  J.  Smith.     P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd. 

223    pp.     Price    7s.    6d. ;    by   mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.25. 

This  book,  with  its  ambitious  title,  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  concrete  problems  of 
public  health  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
The  first  chapters  are  on  the  declining  birth- 
rate, housing,  standards  of  family  life,  etc, 
etc.,  with  a  criticism  of  pre-war  and  present 
conditions  in  England,  showing  the  need  of 
radical  reform  and  improvement  in  housing 
and  social  conditions. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  English  people 
are  prepared  for  drastic  changes,  and  it  is 
for  them  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
reconstruction  which  must  follow  the  war. 
He  asserts  that  "mighty  forces  are  anticipa- 
ting and  preparing  for  the  future  with  glib 
speeches  about  'war  after  war'  which  shall 
still  further  increase  their  opulence  and  ex- 
tend their  command  over  men.  But  we  have 
not  conquered  the  world  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  capturing  its  markets  and  working 
in  order  to  make  a  few  abnormally  rich  and 
the  rest  correspondingly  poor.  War  is  Hell, 
and  life  is  too  precious  to  be  forever  thrown 
into  the  insatiable  jaws  of  perpetual  inter- 
national hatred  and  strife.  If  New  Britain 
is  to  rise  out  of  this  chaos  of  war,  her  in- 
dustries must  be  measured,  not  alone  by  the 
profits  they  create  but  by  the  constantly  ris- 
ing standard  of  life  for  those  engaged  in 
them." 
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The  author  is  against  the  passage  of  a  ha- 
stily drawn-up  bill  for  a  new  ministry  of 
health,  but  regards  this  measure  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  invite  the  best  forces  in  the 
community  in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  pub- 
lic health   activities. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
what  is  called  the  Bradford  social  scheme, 
which  consists  in  a  thorough  program  of 
community  public  health  improvement.  The 
scheme  involves  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions for  ante-natal  supervision,  an  infant 
department,  community  cooking  depots,  pre- 
school clinics,  nurseries  or  creches,  mater- 
nity homes,  health  visiting  nurses,  post- 
school  clinics,  etc. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  author  says: 
"After  the  war,  we  shall  either  take  a 
mighty  leap  forward  or  fall  into  anarchy 
and  revolution.  .  .  .  Congested  areas  are 
destructive,  not  self-supporting,  consequently 
unless  our  great  armies  can  be  housed  in 
wholesome  and  elevating  conditions  we  are 
heading  for  the  rocks.  A  nation  that  has 
passed  through  the  experiences  of  the  war 
ought  not  to  be  asked  and  will  never  con- 
sent to  return  to  pre-war  limitations  and  in- 
justice." 

The  book  is  both  interesting  and  inspiring. 

G.  M.  P. 

Architecture  and  Democracy 

By    Claude    Bragdon.     Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

213    pp.    Price    $2.00;    by    mail    of     the 

Survey  $2.10. 

These  stimulating  essays  deserve  a  wide 
circulation.  When  without  a  protest  the 
city  of  New  York  appropriates  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  commemorate  the  victory  for 
democracy  by  the  erection  of  a  commonplace 
triumphal  arch  in  weak  imitation  of  the  clas- 
sical symbol  of  imperialism  and  autocracy, 
we  may  well  heed  this  outspoken  critic  of 
his  own  profession.  Not  only  is  there  no  ap- 
parent relation  between  present-day  archi- 
tecture and  the  pulsing  life  of  the  people,  no 
attempt  to  embody  in  public  and  private 
buildings  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
but  the  appearance  of  our  towns  and  citiet 
has  become  a  menace  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
proper  civic  pride  and  of  a  genuine  popu- 
lar taste. 

Mr.  Bragdon,  happily,  sees  the  possible 
beginnings  of  a  new  architecture,  more  in 
consonance  with  real  needs  and  desires, 
where  most  people  would  least  expect  them. 
It  is  this  interpretation  of  the  new  forms  in 
which  building  again  becomes  the  expression 
of  a  purpose,  no  less  than  the  correctness 
of  its  comment  on  the  old,  that  gives  the 
book  a  peculiar  value  and  interest.  The 
other  essays  in  this  volume,  dealing,  most  of 
them,  with  questions  of  ornamentation  and 
color,  are  thought-provoking  and  stimula- 
ting, if  not  always  convincing.  B.  L. 

Modern  and  Contemporary  European  His- 
tory 

By  J.  Salwyn  Schapiro.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  804  pp.  Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.20. 

The  "humanizing"  of  history  at  the  hands 
of  such  scholars  and  teachers  as  Prof.  James 
H.  Robinson,  of  Columbia  University,  hai 
begun  to  yield  happy  results.  One  of  its 
most  beneficent  fruits  has  been  a  group  of 
new  text-books,  through  whose  use  many 
thousands  of  young  people  have  for  the  first 
time  found  out  that  history  ib  not  a  matter 


simply  of  wars  and  treaties  and  statutes, 
but  rather  of  ideas,  inventions,  moral  con- 
quests, life.  To  the  growing  list  of  such 
text-books,  Modern  and  Contemporary  Euro- 
pean History  is  now  to  be  added. 

The  volume  has  certain  very  definite  mer- 
its. In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  written. 
Without  claim  to  literary  elegance,  it  is 
clear,  logical  in  arrangement  and  interest- 
ing. In  the  second  place,  it  is  accurate 
and  unbiased,  being  manifestly  based  on  pro- 
longed and  discriminating  use  of  both  orig- 
inal and  secondary  materials.  In  the  third 
place,  it  stresses  the  history  of  the  most  re- 
cent decades  and  furnishes  an  admirable 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  remark- 
able times  in  which  we  live.  Aside  from 
two  or  three  introductory  chapters  which  run 
back  into  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period 
covered  is  that  from  1815  to  the  present  day. 
But  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  space  ii 
allotted    to   developments    since    1870. 

A  fourth  merit  is  the  quality  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  wholesome  proportion 
preserved  between  political  and  military 
affairs  on  the  one  hand  and  social,  economic 
and  intellectual  progress  on  the  other.  So 
far  does  the  author  go  in  unconventionality 
that  he  devotes  many  pages  to  the  history 
of  the  great  European  literatures.  The 
reader  may  be  a  bit  shocked  by  this,  but 
he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  withhold  sym- 
pathy from  the  author's  observation.  "Why 
third-rate  politicians  like  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Ollivier  should  find  place  in  history,  and 
literary  men  of  the  first  order  like  Thacke- 
ray and  Hugo  should  be  left  out,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  anomaly." 

The  "newness"  of  the  history  here  writ- 
ten is  farther  emphasized  by  a  chapter  on 
science  and  another  on  "the  woman's  move- 
ment." The  bibiliography  with  which  the 
Volume  closes,  while  not  extensive,  has  been 
so  prepared  as  to  bring  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention the  books  most  worth  while — at  least 
those  in  English — on  the  several  subjects 
treated. 

Frederic  A.  Ogg. 

The  Little  Democracy 

By  Ida  Clyde  Clarke.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

253    pp.     Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of     the 

Survey  $1.60. 

Miss  Clarke  has  assembled  in  this  volume, 
which  is  called  a  text-book  in  community 
organization,  much  valuable  opinion,  formu- 
lated in  various  bureaus  at  Washington,  on 
the  mode  of  proceeding  to  organize  com- 
munity activities  along  varied  lines.  Miss 
Clarke  is  modest  in  her  claims,  giving  the 
fullest  recognition  to  those  whose  suggestions 
and  plans  she  incorporates  as  chapters  of 
the  book.  Among  the  contributors  are  Henry 
E.  Jackson,  Hugh  Findlay,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (The  Community  Gar- 
den), and  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  who  contrib- 
utes suggestive  pages  on  rural  economic  or- 
ganization. 

This  book  takes  a  measurable  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  descriptive  if  not  analytic 
treatment  of  community  organization.  On 
the  whole  there  is  too  much  prescription 
whose  value  is  not  made  evident  by  a  pre- 
vious spacing  of  problems  or  statement  of 
past  experience.  But  there  is  hardly  any 
group,  urban  or  rural,  which  will  not  find 
something  of  use  in  the  chapters,  which 
range  from  a  consideration  of  community 
banking  to  that  of  community  drama. 


The  reviewer  is  impressed  by  a  failure  in 
this  as  in  other  books  dealing  with  com- 
munity work,  to  state  in  any  adequate  way 
the  complexity,  the  difficulty,  the  twilight 
quality  which  pervades  this  field  of  endeavor. 
Equally  deficient  is  this  book  in  a  graphic, 
exhaustive  description  of  any  one  piece  of 
community  experimentation.  The  difficulties 
of  community  work  must  be  confronted  by 
the  humblest  worker;  there  are  achievements 
already  lying  behind  the  pioneers,  which  are 
rich  with  indications  of  the  possible  and  the 
impossible,  and  which  are  inspiring  in  the 
hint  which  they  give  of  latent  energies  within 
the  human  being  when  he  cooperates  in  a 
group.  For  example,  instead  of  a  reference 
to  the  unit  plan  of  Cincinnati,  a  vivid  and 
fact-full  description  of  the  process  going  on 
in  Cincinnati  would  have  been  welcome  in 
Miss   Clarke's   volume. 

Until  such  a  treatment  out  of  intense  first- 
hand experience  be  forthcoming,  Miss 
Clarke's  book  will  stand  with  the  best  man- 
uals on  community  center  work. 

John  Collier. 
Our  Revolution 
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The  most  important  of  the  essays  collected 
in  this  book  is  that  which  has  been  entitled 
by  the  translator  Prospects  of  a  Labor  Dicta- 
torship. Written  as  far  back  as  1906,  within 
prison  walls,  this  prognostication  of  one  of 
the  future  labor  dictators  has  gained  a  spe- 
cial interest  after  the  collapse  of  the  Ger- 
man military  establishment.  "The  possibili- 
ties of  a  war  on  European  territory  have 
grown  enormously,"  said  Trotzky.  "Con- 
flicts are  ripening  here  and  there;  so  far 
they  have  been  settled  in  a  diplomatic  way, 
but  nothing  can  guarantee  the  near  future. 
A  European  war,  however,  means  a  Euro- 
pean revolution." 

He  anticipated  that  the  discipline  of  the 
German  social  democracy  would  become  an 
immediate  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  open 
proletarian  rebellion,  but  he  thought  that 
"the  influence  of  the  Russian  revolution  on 
the  proletariat  of  Europe  is  immense.  Not 
only  does  it  destroy  the  Petersburg  absolut- 
ism, that  main  power  of  European  reaction; 
it  also  imbues  the  minds  and  the  souls  of  the 
European  proletariat  with  revolutionary 
daring."  His  political  program  was  accord- 
ingly "to  link  •.  .  .  the  fate  of  the  Russian 
revolution  with  the  fate  of  a  Socialist  revo- 
lution in  Europe." 

This  theory  fully  explains  his  policy  since 
he  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  Russian 
revolution.  When  news  of  the  abdication 
of  Czar  Nicholas  was  only  six  days  old, 
Trotzky  wrote  in  a  New  York  Russian 
newspaper:  "The  further  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  in  Russia  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  revolutionary  labor  government 
supported  by  the  people  will  be  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  because  it  will 
give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  German  proletariat  and 
of  the  laboring  masses  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries. If  the  first  Russian  revolution  of  1905 
brought  about  revolutions  in  Asia — in  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  China — the  second  Russian  rev- 
olution will  be  the  beginning  of  a  powerful 
social-revolutionary  struggle  in  Europe. 
Only  this  struggle  will  bring  real  peace  to 
the  blood-drenched  world." 

Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 


SENATE  FOR  TAX  ON  CHILD 
LABOR 

JUST  a  week  before  Christmas  the 
Senate  hung  a  gift  on  the  chil- 
dren's tree  by  passing  the  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  revenue  bill  which 
was  recommended  by  its  committee.  It 
is  believed  to  have  clear  sailing  in  the 
House,  where  it  must  come  up  in  con- 
ference, and  to  be  sure  of  President  Wil- 
son's signature.  The  bill  provides  [see 
the  Survey  for  December  14,  p.  338] 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  net  profits  of 
all  mines  and  quarries  employing  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  of  all  mills, 
canneries,  workshops,  factories  and 
manufacturing  establishments  employing 
children  under  14,  or  employing  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  or  before  7  A.M.  or  after 
6  p.m.  Thus  is  the  taxing  power  of  the 
nation  invoked  to  authorize  the  excise 
department  to  do  what  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  permit  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  do  when  it  declared  the  child 
labor  law  unconstitutional. 

The  solid  South  again  argued  and 
voted  against  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  that  it 
was  not  in  fact  a  revenue  measure  but 
a  measure  directed  at  southern  industry. 
The  solid  South  was  supported  in  this 
instance  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Colo- 
rado, who  also  stood  firmly  on  the  con- 
stitution while  casting  one  eye  back- 
ward at  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  his  state 
not  long  since  studied  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  The  other 
senators  seemed  oblivious  of  the  harm 
threatening  the  constitution. 

Objection  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  no*  to  raise  revenue  but 
to  restrict  child  labor,  was  met  by 
Senator  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  its  au- 
thor, with  the  statement  that  "the  only 
motive  any  employer  has  in  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor  is  the  profit,"  and 
it  is  legitimate  t©  say  to  him,  "The  gov- 
ernment will  take  away  from  you  any 
money  that  you  so  make." 

The  following  twelve  senators  cast  the 
negative  ballots:  Bankhead  and  Under- 
wood of  Alabama,  Overman  and   Sim- 


mons of  North  Carolina,  Smith  and 
Hardwick  of  Georgia,  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Smith  and  Pollock  of  South 
Carolina,  Beckham  and  Martin  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Thomas  of  Colorado.  Sena- 
tor Gay  of  Louisiana  voted  first  "no" 
and  then  changed  to  "yes." 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

That  every  person  (other  than  a  bona 
fide  boy's  or  girl's  canning  club  recognized 
by  the  agricultural  department  of  a  state 
and  of  the  United  States)  operating  (a) 
any  mine  or  quarry  situated  in  the  United 
States  in  which  children  under  the  age  of 
16  years  have  been  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  during  any  portion  of  the  taxable 
year;  or  (b)  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
situated  in  the  United  States  in  which  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  14  years  have  been 
employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  have  been 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  six 
days  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hours  of  7 
o'clock  post  meridian,  or  before  the  hour  of 
6  o'clock  ante  meridian,  during  any  portion 
of  the  taxable  year,  shall  pay  for  each  tax- 
able year  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  im- 
posed by  law,  an  excise  tax  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  profits  received 
or  accrued  for  such  year  from  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  the  product  of  such  mine, 
quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment. 


Kirbtt  in  the  New  York   World 


A  WINDING  ROAD 


WOMEN  UNITE  TO  PROTECT 
WOMEN 

WOMEN'S  program,  formulated 
by  women  for  the  benefit  of  women 
workers  and  backed  by  the  organized 
strength  of  women  voters,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  New  York 
at  the  coming  session.  The  minimum 
wage  for  women,  the  eight-hour  day  for 
women  in  factories  and  stores,  and  the 
fifty-four-hour  week  and  improved  work- 
ing conditions  for  women  in  offices  and 
in  transportation  and  elevator  work  are 
the  main  points  in  the  program. 

The  organizations  which  have  joined 
in  formulating  the  program  include  the 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
Women's  City  Club,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York  city.  The  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  women  have  obtained  an 
unexpected  ally,  so  far  as  the  minimum 
wage  is  concerned,  in  the  Associated 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants  of  New 
York  state,  who  at  a  recent  meeting 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  minimum 
wage  commission  law  for  New  York 
state. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  which  is  ad- 
vocated provides  for  a  commission  to  ap- 
point wage  boards  in  each  industry  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
standard  of  living  and  fix  minimum 
rates  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
life  and  maintain  health  and  efficiency. 
The  law  would  be  compulsory,  like  that 
of  Oregon. 

The  bills  which  establish  standards 
for  transportation  and  elevator  work  are 
regarded  as  most  important  because  in 
these  new  occupations  women  are  work- 
ing under  conditions  comparable  to 
those  which  prevailed  in  factories  fifty 
years  ago,  before  any  protective  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  The  proposed  laws 
prohibit  night  work  and  the  employment 
of  minors  and  provide  for  suitable  rest 
room  facilities,  seats  in  elevators,  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  and  the  fifty-four- 
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hour  week.  The  women  recognize  that 
standards  must  be  established  gradu- 
ally, and  so  they  are  not  yet  demanding 
the  eight-hour  day  in  these  new  occupa- 
tions. They  regard  the  establishment  of 
the  nine-hour  day  as  a  temporary  step 
towards  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  office  workers'  bill  provides  the 
same  protection  for  office  workers  that 
girls  in  mercantile  establishments  now 
enjoy.  The  eight-hour  day  for  women 
in  factories  and  stores  is  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  England's  war  experi- 
ence showed  that  production  increased 
when  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced. 

A  joint  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  organizations 
named  has  been  at  work  since  September 
perfecting  a  plan  of  campaign.  Each 
organization  is  to  do  publicity  work  in 
its  own  field.  "We  are  going  back  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  state  and 
get  the  women  to  demand  that  their 
legislators  pass  these  measures,"  said 
Nelle  Swartz  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  movement.  "The  women 
are  presenting  a  united  front  as  they 
never  did  before  and  we  feel  confident 
of  success." 

MISSOURI  MAYORS  FOR  A 
NEW  CONSTITUTION 

MISSOURI  is  apparently  follow- 
ing the  example  of  its  neighbors, 
Illinois  and  Arkansas,  in  planning  for  a 
new  state  constitution.  A  large  meet- 
ing of  Missouri  mayors,  held  at  Kansas 
City  at  the  call  of  Mayor  Cowgill  on 
December  9,  emphatically  endorsed  the 
drafting  of  a  new  constitution  and  or- 
ganized a  New  Constitution  League  to 
carry  on  the  movement.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  convention  declare 
that  the  state  finds  itself  unable  to  meet 
the  problems  imposed  upon  it  by  post- 
war reconstruction  •  that  it  cannot  func- 
tion properly  under  the  constitution  de- 
vised to  meet  the  needs  of  1875;  that 
the  cities  and  towns  are  hampered  in 
their  development  by  constitutional  re- 
strictions as  to  governmental  activities, 
revenue,  and  the  proper  control  of  local 
public  utilities;  that  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  particularly 
the  rural  school,  finds  itself  inadequate 
to  meet  the  burden  thrown  upon  it  be- 
cause of  constitutional  defects  and  limi- 
tations; that  the  present  provisions  in 
regard  to  elections,  electors  and  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  are  imperfect  avid  not  in 
line  with  the  modern  conception  of  de- 
mocracy; that  the  constitutional  docu- 
ment itself  is  legislative  in  character  and 
replete  with  minor  restrictions  that 
block  progress  in  diverse  directions ;  and 
that  these  obstacles  to  the  growth  of 
Missouri  cannot  be  constructively  dealt 
with  except  through  the  drafting  and 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  as  a 
number  of  other  states,  such  as  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Massachusetts, 
have  found. 


The  conference  bitterly  attacked  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  and 
recommended  that  the  commission's 
powers  be  very  much  limited  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  local  utilities  from  their 
jurisdiction.  A  number  of  mayors  even 
wished  the  commission  abolished  alto- 
gether or  elected  by  the  people,  as  with 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin. 

ILLINOIS  PLANS  FOR  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

THE  present  state  administration 
of  Illinois  is  nearing  the  finish  of 
the  first  lap  of  its  performance  under 
the  departmental  administrative  code 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1917.  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  nine  adminis- 
trative departments,  is  significantly 
marking  the  close  of  its  two  years  of 
service  by  suggesting  important  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  advance  the  stan- 
dards of  the  state  service  for  its  unfor- 
tunates. 

The  social  legislation  which  the  de- 
partment is  planning  for  presentation  at 
the  approaching  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  the  subject  of  a  conference  re- 
cently held  at  Chicago,  to  which  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  social  workers  from 
public  and  private  fields  were  called  by 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Thorne  invited  criticism  of  the 
department's  legislative  program  and 
urged  the  conference  to  suggest  addi- 
tional features.  Its  purpose,  he  said, 
was  to  obtain  necessary  legislative  ac- 
tion, first  to  harmonize  and  properly  co- 
ordinate existing  laws  and  their  admin- 
istration ;  second,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
feebleminded  through  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  another  institution  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state;  third,  to 
establish  a  state  surgical  institute  for 
cripples;  fourth,  to  make  operative  by 
adequate  appropriation  the  law  enacted 
at  the  last  session  providing  for  a  state 
farm  for  male  misdemeanants;  fifth,  to 
erect  a  hospital  for  dependent  tubercu- 
lous children  in  connection  with  the 
State  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  to  be 
available  to  all  dependent  tuberculous 
children  of  the  state. 

Probably  the  most  advanced  and  also 
the  most  extensive  feature  of  the  de- 
partment program  was  that  relating  to 
child  welfare.  The  creation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  of  a  child 
welfare  division  was  proposed.  In  this 
division  would  be  vested  the  control  of 
all  state  children's  institutions,  the  in- 
spection of  maternity  homes,  the  super- 
vision of  all  private,  institutional  and 
"placing  out"  work,  and  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  administration  of  the  moth- 
er's pension  law  throughout  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  came  from 
the  conference.     Prof.  Edwin  C.  Hayes 


of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  pointed  out  the  present  feeble 
administration  of  the  social  welfare 
work  in  the  average  county  in  Illinois. 
He  suggested  combining  the  counties 
under  one  director,  competently  trained 
and  chosen  by  the  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  from  a  certified  civil 
service  list,  for  the  work  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, juvenile  court  probation,  and  the 
administration  of  the  mothers'  pension 
law. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  among 
whom  was  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Prof.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  such  a  plan  provided  pres- 
ent constitutional  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come. It  would  insure  a  more  uni- 
form, efficient  service  in  three  fields  of 
public  helpfulness  which  now  are  admin- 
istered separately,  without  coordination 
or  satisfactory  standards. 

The  present  crude  legal  procedure  in 
the  case  of  illegitimate  children  is  to  be 
supplanted  by  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  "affiliation  maintenance 
and  custody"  of  children  born  out  of 
v/edlock.  The  essential  aim  is  to  give 
such  children  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  legal  and  social  status  as  that 
of  children  born  of  legal  wedlock.  The 
proposed  bill  embodies  the  best  features 
of  the  Norwegian  law  known  as  the 
Castberg  law,  and  the  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  laws. 

With  a  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare evincing  an  intelligent  and  con- 
structive attitude  toward  the  needs  of 
the  state  and  inviting  into  its  councils 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  those 
laboring  in  various  fields  of  service,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  next  few  years,  hopes  to 
forge  ahead  in  its  methods  of  practical 
human  betterment. 

A  NEW  CHILDREN'S  CODE 
PROPOSED 

MISSOURI  comes  forward  with  a 
revised  children's  code,  just  pub- 
lished, for  submission  to  the  legislature 
in  January.  "Better  standards  of  child- 
care  are  necessary,"  says  Gov.  F.  D. 
Gardner  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  to 
enable  Missouri's  million  and  a  half 
boys  and  girls  "to  assist  in  the  progress 
of  democracy  after  the  war." 

Missouri  in  1915  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  move  for  a  children's  code. 
This  code  is  the  second  prepared  in  Mis- 
souri by  an  official  governor's  commis- 
sion. The  first,  submitted  to  the  1917 
legislature,  was  adopted  only  in  part, 
ten  of  the  forty-two  bills  being  passed. 
Though  a  vigorous  state-wide  campaign 
was  waged  in  its  behalf,  the  liquor  issue 
blocked  practically  all  progressive  legis- 
lation. 

The  new  commission  of  twenty-eight 
members  has  rewritten  the  code,  mak- 
ing it  more  complete  and  exact.  All  the 
important    measures    which     failed    of 
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enactment  are  included,  some  in  revised 
form.  Several  new  proposals  are  made, 
though  the  recommendations  follow 
closely  those  of  two  years  ago. 

The  volume  of  231  pages  contains, 
first,  the  general  report  of  the  com- 
mission, discussing  the  existing  and 
needed  laws  on  each  problem  of  child- 
welfare,  second,  the  draft  of  bills  em- 
bodying the  recommendations,  and 
third,  a  series  of  appendices  with  notes 
and  references.  All  conflicting  statutes 
are  revised;  all  obsolete  repealed.  New 
legislation  is  embodied  in  forty-three 
separate  and  definite  proposals.  The 
bills  constituting  the  code  are  interde- 
pendent. The  failure  of  one  bill  in  the 
group  would  in  most  cases  nullify  sev- 
eral others. 

The  commission  states  with  emphasis 
that  it  regards  "the  administration  of 
existing  and  proposed  laws  as  the  most 
important  matter  before  it  ...  .  The 
successful  administration  of  practi- 
cally all  the  laws  in  the  code  depends 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill  for  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  each  county."  The  pres- 
ent problem  of  child  welfare  in  Mis- 
souri is  rural,  the  commission  shows. 
The  cities,  with  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  children,  are  caring  for  them  mea- 
surably well.  The  rural  districts,  with 
65  per  cent,  are  neglected,  without  ma- 
chinery to  make  even  the  few  laws 
work. 

The  administrative  plan  centers  in 
the  county  as  the  unit,  with  state  super- 
vision to  unify  local  work.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  must  be  made  only  from 
among  trained  workers  certified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  superintendents  and  their 
assistants  is  relied  on  to  bring  dead  laws 
to  life,  to  bind  together  the  county  wel- 
fare work  of  the  schools,  courts,  and 
boards  of  health.  The  law  is  purely 
optional.  A  county  may  hire  a  welfare 
superintendent  or  not,  as  it  chooses. 
The  commission  is  relying  on  public 
opinion  alone  to  force  that.  That  re- 
liance will  not  be  in  vain,  for  the  com- 
mission itself  is  conducting  an  exten- 
sive publicity  campaign  throughout  the 
state  to  bring  home  to  mothers  and  fa- 
thers the  benefits  of  the  code. 

The  code  will  not  have  clear  sailing 
in  the  legislature.  The  political  control 
of  the  Assembly  is  divided — the  Senate 
Democratic,  the  House  Republican. 
The  liquor  fight  is  still  on,  bitter  as 
ever.  The  code  has  to  fight,  on  its  own 
account,  ignorance  of  its  need,  inertia, 
and  the  fear  of  added  public  expense. 
The  common  legislative  delusion  two 
years  ago  was  that  "the  children  down 
our  way  are  getting  along  all  right." 
But  the  facts  were  driven  home  before 
the  close,  and  the  ten  bills  rescued  from 
the  Senate  went  through  the  House  on 
the  closing  day  without  even  a  roll-call. 
The   advertising  of  two  years   ago  has 


not  been  lost.     New  efforts  are  redoub- 
ling it. 

The  code  has  the  united  support  of 
all  public  and  private  children's  agen- 
cies. The  commission  itself  represents 
all  the  leading  groups — with  nine  state 
and  local  officials,  eight  social  workers 
in  private  organizations,  four  members 
of  the  legislature,  five  lawyers,  and 
three  officers  of  state  associations  of 
women.  Rhodes  E.  Cave,  former  judge 
of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  and  Juvenile 
Courts,  is  chairman  of  the  second  com- 
mission, as  he  was  of  the  first.  Lucille 
B.  Lowenstein  of  St.  Louis  continues 
as  executive  secretary,  in  charge  of  the 
entire  campaign  throughout  the  state  as 
well  as  the  work  in  the  legislature.  The 
drafting  of  the  code  has  been  the  work 
largely  of  Edward  D'Arcy  of  St.  Louis, 
the  commission's  attorney.  A  legisla- 
tive representative  will  be  maintained 
at  Jefferson  City.  The  commission's 
work  is  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, the  state  meeting  only  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  Copies  of  the  code 
may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Lowenstein, 
executive  secretary,  Washington  Hotel, 
St.  Louis. 

PROBATION  COMPETING 
WITH  THE  LOCK-UPS 

THE  widely  debated  question  of 
the  relation  of  war  to  crime  and 
delinquency  was  answered,  at  least  in 
part,  at  the  eleventh  annual  New  York 
Conference  of  Probation  Officers  and 
their  next  of  kin  among  court  and  case 
workers  at  Rochester,  December  9-10. 
The  probation  officers  were  agreed  that 
the  war  had  increased  their  work. 
The  number  of  adults  on  probation,  in 
spite  of  decreased  court  arraignments, 
was  generally  reported  to  have  been  in 
no  wise  decreased  by  the  war,  and  many 
cities  reported  an  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  discussion  brought 
out,  however,  that  the  increase  in  ser- 
vice required  had  been  more  than  met 
by  the  splendid  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion given  by  many  individuals  and 
organizations,  particularly  by  the 
Home  Service  sections  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Under  the  impetus  of  war, 
efficient  volunteer  forces  have  been 
trained  not  only  for  work  with  soldiers' 
families  but  to  help  all  the  weak  and 
unfortunate  and  to  improve  social  con- 
ditions in  general.  This  newly  awak- 
ened interest  in  practical  social  work, 
according  to  the  probation  officers,  has 
by  no  means  ceased  with  the  war.  The 
paid  and  volunteer  workers  employed  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  societies  are 
with  us  today  and  are  anxious  to  con- 
tinue their  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  probation 
officers  have  learned  through  the  war- 
time experience  how,  where  and  when 
to  cooperate.  Consequently  all  their 
work  is  now,  and  promises  in  the  future 
to  be,  more  productive,  for,  as  pointed 
out   by   Frederic  Almy  of   Buffalo   and 


many  of  the  probation  officers,  success- 
ful probation  work  depends  upon  coop- 
eration. 

Another  source  of  encouragement 
and  confidence  shown  at  the  meetings 
was  the  manifest  growth  and  increased 
strength  of  the  probation  staff  of  the 
state  and  the  better  standards  of  work 
which  are  being  adopted.  Two  of  the 
county  probation  officers,  J.  L.  Dear- 
love  of  Steuben  county,  and  Carrie  R. 
Cornell  of  Madison  county,  illustrated 
by  concrete  descriptions  of  their  work 
how  the  services  of  a  county  probation 
office  may  be  extended  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  how  effective  probation  work 
can  be  carried  on  in  small  towns  and 
villages. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  feature 
in  New  York  state;  in  fact,  compara- 
tively little  of  it  is  done  in  the  entire 
country,  great  as  is  the  need.  These 
workers  showed  how  rural  probation 
could  be  developed  by  correspondence, 
by  visits  to  local  justices,  by  investigat- 
ing and  reporting  on  complaints,  by 
utilizing  the  help  of  all  the  volunteers 
who  could  be  obtained  in  rural  districts. 
A  report  was  received  from  Erie  county, 
where  three  probation  officers  have  been 
employed  to  do  rural  probation  work 
exclusively.  Excellent  results  are  ex- 
pected in  this  much-neglected  field. 

The  conference  discussed  and  adopt- 
ed a  report  of  a  special  committee  on 
methods  of  supervising  persons  on  pro- 
bation, based  upon  the  study  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  staff  of  the  State  Proba- 
tion Commission,  aided  by  experienced 
and  representative  probation  officers. 
The  report  is  published  and  distributed 
by  the  commission  from  its  offices  at 
Albany.  It  formulates  a  working  plan 
for  carrying  on  probation  work,  includ- 
ing the  whole  matter  of  visits,  receiving 
reports,  examinations  of  probationers 
and  cooperation  of  all  kinds.  On  all 
the  essential  recommendations  of  this 
report  the  probation  officers  at  the  con- 
ference were  agreed  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
real  technique  and  the  establishment  of 
professional  standards  of  work  in  this 
branch  of  public  service. 

In  the  annual  address  delivered  by 
the  president  of  the  State  Probation 
Commission,  Frank  E.  Wade,  of  Buf- 
falo, constant  growth  in  the  use  of  pro- 
bation was  brought  out,  the  latest  fig- 
ures showing  no  less  than  14,566  per- 
sons on  probation  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  number  larger  than  ever  before, 
while  on  the  same  date  the  population 
of  all  public  correctional  institutions 
in  the  state  was  14,136  or  430  less.  Un- 
til this  year  the  balance  has  always  been 
in  favor  of  the  institutions. 

Some  interesting  figures  were  shown 
as  to  the  number  of  probationers  who 
had  entered  military  and  naval  service. 
The  total  number  of  men  known  to 
have  entered  the  service  while  actually 
on  probation  was  2,124,  most  of  whom 
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may  be  considered  contributions  by  the 
probation  system  to  the  service  of  the 
country. 

A  constructive  side  of  probation 
work  brought  out  by  John  R.  Board- 
man,  representing  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  by  other  speakers,  was 
that  the  probation  officer  who  handles 
boys  has  the  opportunity,  after  home 
and  school  have  failed,  to  turn  the  in- 
stincts and  propensities  of  a  possible 
criminal  into  constructive  and  useful 
channels.  The  probation  officer  must 
be  skilful  in  the  practical  diagnosis  of 
delinquency.  He  must  be  able,  through 
utilizing  all  the  cooperation  he  can  com- 
mand, to  turn  youthful  energies  into 
right  and  useful  paths. 

Psychopathic  clinics  for  the  courts 
were  almost  unanimously  voted  a  ne- 
cessity for  successful  probation  work. 
It  was  felt  by  the  probation  officers 
that  these  should  not  be  general  clinics, 
divorced  from  the  work  of  the  courts, 
but  should  be  closely  connected  with 
them,  and  should  command  the  services 
not  only  of  medical  and  psychological 
experts,  but  of  men  trained  in  sociology 
and  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  defective  delinquents. 

SUPPORT  FOR  A  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

THAT  the  situation  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time  is  in  danger  of  assum- 
ing a  close  resemblance  to  that  imme- 
diately before  and  during  the  peace  con- 
ferences of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  every  great  interna- 
tional convention  since  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  that  the  great  hope  of  the  world 
for  a  permanent  peace  and  the  idealism 
animating  the  spokesman  of  at  least  one 
of  the  great  powers  may  be  submerged 
once  more  in  a  wild  sea  of  conflicting 
"interests" — economic  and  territorial — 
is  believed  by  many  competent  students 
of  international  affairs.  The  word  has 
gone  forth  that  America  herself  is  not 
united  in  her  support  of  President  Wil- 
son's principles  for  world  organization, 
and  European  journalists  with  axes  to 
grind  are  making  the  most  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  here  on  the  details  of  a 
league  of  nations  without  admitting 
that  on  the  desirability  of  such  a  league 
as  such  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the 
American  continent. 

To  assure  President  Wilson  and  the 
world  at  large  that  the  United  States 
is  unanimous  in  the  hope  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  league,  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  secretary  of  the  World's  Court 
League,  last  week  invited  to  a  luncheon 
representatives  of  all  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  any  kind  of 
international  combination  and  coopera- 
tion of  states  to  secure  an  expression  of 
the  fundamental  belief  held  by  them  in 
common.  After  hearing  Theodore  Mar- 
burg, Judge  Simeon  R.  Baldwin,  for- 
mer governor  «f  Connecticut;  Maurice 


Francis  Egan,  former  ambassador  to 
Denmark;  Henry  Morgenthau,  former 
ambassador  to  Turkey;  Dr.  James  Bar- 
ton, director  of  the  commission  for  re- 
lief in  the  Near  East;  Albert  Shaw,  edi- 
tor of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Charles 
F.  Aked,  Judge  Pack  and  Talcott 
Williams,  those  present  attached  their 
signatures  to  a  cable  message  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  reading: 

Fifty  Americans  from  several  states,  repre- 
senting all  organizations  interested  in  a 
league  of  nations,  wish  you  entire  effective 
success  in  your  purpose  to  form  such  a 
league  as  will  insure  justice  as  between  na- 
tions and  enduring  peace  among  men. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  most  pessimis- 
tic of  the  speakers,  said  Americans  were 
in  danger  of  having  fought  the  war  in 
vain  unless  they  awoke  to  the  real  situa- 
tion and  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to 
stand  alone  in  support  of  the  idealistic 
principles  at  stake.  Dr.  Barton's  speech 
was  a  bitter  denunciation  of  Turkey — 
not  only  the  Ottoman  government  but 
the  people.  For  hundreds  of  years,  he 
said,  owing  to  various  selfish  motives, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  permit- 
ted the  "self-government"  of  this  people 
which  in  his  opinion  is  totally  incapable 
of  self-government  and,  unless  subjected 
to  outside  control,  will  remain  a  hotbed 
of  trouble,  not  only  for  its  subject  na- 
tionalities that  are  now  to  be  freed  from 
the  yoke,  but  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Egan  showed  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  uniting  Slesvig- 
Holstein,  or  even  only  the  northern 
party  of  Slesvig,  to  Denmark  without 
the  express  consent  of  Germany.  Al- 
though as  passionately  desirous  for  the 
return  of  her  lost  provinces  as  is  France 
for  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Denmark 
would  not  accept  any  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  as  a  gift  from  the  Allies 
if  that  acceptance  brought  with  it  the 
danger  of  new  embroilments  with  her 
big  neighbor. 

That  no  league  of  nations  could  en- 
dure from  which  any  of  the  great 
powers  were  deliberately  excluded,  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  Governor  Baldwin, 
who  has  given  much  study  to  this  sub- 
ject. If  it  should  be  impossible  to  ad- 
mit Germany  to  that  league  now,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  at  least  there  should 
not  be  a  reopening  of  the  Hague  con- 
ference, a  tribunal  upon  which  Germany 
would  be  represented  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Indeed,  the  interval  between 
the  last  session  of  the  Hague  conference 
and  next  year  would  only  be  little  more 
than  that  between  the  two  previous  con- 
ferences—1899  and   1907. 

Dr.  Aked  insisted  upon  the  missionary 
nature  of  the  present  political  activity 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe.  If  we 
merely  muddle  through  the  conference 
with  no  steadfast  program,  he  said,  our 
boys  will  have  to  fight  the  war  over 
again  within  the  next  ten  years.     The 


old  fetish  of  Europe,  the  "balance  of 
power,"  is  dead  and  damned.  As  an- 
other speaker  expressed  it,  American 
aloofness  from  world  politics  is  impos- 
sible. We  cannot  crawl  back  into  our 
shell,  for  the  shell  is  broken. 

A  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT 
INFLUENZA 

IN  the  Survey  of  last  week  it  was  re- 
ported that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
held  December  9-12,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  a  working  program 
for  health  officers  which  would  serve 
them  in  combating  the  influenza  epi- 
demic. The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  present  such  a  program 
were  Doctors  W.  A.  Evans,  D.  B.  Arm- 
strong, William  H.  Davis,  E.  W.  Kopf, 
and  William  C.  Woodward.  The  pro- 
gram was  not  ready  to  be  presented  at 
the  meeting  but  was  sent  out  a  few  days 
afterwards  and  is  just  now  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  members. 

The  report  begins  with  the  statement 
that  "Something  is  known  concerning 
the  nature  of  influenza ;  much,  however, 
remains  to  be  determined,  and  adminis- 
trative health  agencies  must  act  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge.  They  can- 
not wait  until  the  last  word  has  been 
said  in  respect  to  the  identity  and  nature 
of  the  micro-organism  or  virus  that 
causes  the  disease,  or  in  respect  to  the 
channels  through  which  it  may  be 
spread,  or  for  the  discovery  of  specific 
vaccines  or  sera  for  prevention  or  cure." 

The  report  then  goes  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  known  data  on  in- 
fluenza and  the  means  for  prevention, 
cure  and  control  which  have  proved 
more  or  less  satisfactory  in  various  com- 
munities. It  discusses  the  methods  of 
prevention :  ( 1 )  by  the  breaking  of  the 
channels  of  communication  by  which  the 
infective  agent  passes  from  one  person 
to  another;  (2)  the  rendering  of  per- 
sons exposed  to  infection  immune,  or  at 
least  more  resistant,  by  the  use  of  vac- 
cines; and  (3)  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tural resistance  of  persons  exposed  to 
the  disease,  by  augmented  healthfulness. 
The  preventive  measures  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  as  follows:  (a)  ef- 
ficient organization  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, providing  for  a  centralized  coordi- 
nation and  control  of  all  resources;  (b) 
machinery  for  ascertaining  all  facts  re- 
garding the  epidemic;  (c)  administra- 
tive procedures. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  closing 
schools,  churches,  theaters,  saloons,  etc., 
the  report  states  that  non-essential  gath- 
erings should  be  prohibited.  Necessary 
gatherings  should  be  held  under  such 
conditions  as  will  assure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  floor  space  to  each  indi- 
vidual present  and  a  maximum  of  fresh 
air,  and  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  unguarded   sneezing,   coughing, 
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cheering,  etc.  Where  the  necessary  ac- 
tivities of  the  population,  such  as  the 
performance  of  daily  work  and  earning 
a  living,  compel  considerable  crowding 
and  contact,  but  little  is  gained  by  closing 
certain  types  of  meeting  places.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  community  can 
function  without  much  contact  between 
individual  members  thereof,  relatively 
much  is  gained  by  closing  or  preventing 
assemblages. 

The  wearing  of  masks  is  recommend- 
ed in  hospitals,  where  they  should  be 
made  compulsory,  also  among  barbers, 
dentists,  etc. 

In  regard  to  hospitalization  and  home 
treatment,  the  report  advocates  home 
treatment  where  medical,  nursing  and 
other  facilities  are  adequate  and  where 
home  treatment  is  not  directly  contra- 
indicated  by  the  danger  of  infecting 
others. 

The  report  also  recommends  adminis- 
trative measures  for  relief,  field  nursing, 
emergency  medical  service,  increased  hos- 
pital facilities  and  social  relief  measures. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LL 


THE  CANADIAN  PATRIOTIC  FUND 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  the  Sur- 
vey for  December  7  appears  an  article  by 
W.  Frank  Persons  on  The  Contribution  of 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  to  Organized 
Social  Effort.  To  illustrate  his  subject  Mr. 
Persons  compares  the  methods  of  caring  for 
soldiers'  dependents  in  Seattle  as  adopted  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  those  which 
have  for  four  years  been  found  satisfactory 
by  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  in  Van- 
couver. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  quite  obvious 
to  you,  I  should  not  dream,  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  of  pursuing  Mr.  Persons'  policy 
of  drawing  comparisons.  My  object  in 
writing  is  merely  to  draw  your  attention  to 
two  important  misstatements  in  Mr.  Persons' 
article,  and  one  still  more  important  omission. 

Mr.  Persons  cites  as  the  two  elementary 
factors  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund, 
first:  "that  there  should  be  a  central  col- 
lection of  funds,  with  administration  of 
funds  from  that  central  point;  and,  second, 
a  stated  allowance  to  soldiers  in  need  of 
help,  without  regard  to  their  need  of  help 
and  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fa- 
mily." 

Both  these  statements  are  incorrect.  There 
has  been  no  central  collection  of  funds. 
Campaigns  havt  been  held  in  practically 
every  community  throughout  the  dominion, 
under  the  auspices  of  local  branches  of  the 
fund,  without  any  supervision,  direction,  or, 
in  many  cases,  assistance  from  the  central 
office.  They  have  not  even  been  held  con- 
currently with  one  another,  but  have  been 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  each  year. 
The  "administration  of  funds  from  that  cen- 
tral point"  has  only  been  of  the  very  general 
nature  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  of 
policy  and  reasonable  equality  of  rates. 
The  actual  administration  of  relief  to  sol- 
diers' families  is  undertaken  by  the  1,200 
branches  in  the  nine  provinces. 

This  misstatement,  however,  is  trivial  in 
comparison  with  that  which  alleges  that  the 


January  Linen  and 
White  Goods  Sale 


from  January  2d  to  31st 


Ret.  Trtis-Uark 


I 


N  some  respects  this  is  the  most  important  Linen  and 
White  Goods  Sale  we  have  ever  held. 


By  concentrating  on  the  task  of  watching  the  Linen  mar- 

H  kets  of  the  world  during  the  four  critical  years  just  past, 

B  and  knowing  when  and  where  to  buy,  we  are  this  January 

in  a  position  to  offer  our  Patrons  a  large  range  of  Household 

Linens  of  regular  McCutcheon   Quality  at  prices  as  low 

as,  and  in  some  cases  lower  than,  they  were  a  year  ago, 

and    this    notwithstanding    the    marked    increase    in    cost 

1  during  the  past  year. 

Mainly  the  prices  on  these  goods  are  below  even  present- 
H  day  wholesale  prices. 

1  In  our  judgment  Linen  prices  cannot  change  much  for  the 

H  better  for  two  years,  and  we  therefore  strongly  urge  our 

Patrons  to  purchase,  during  this  January  Sale,  such  Linens 

as  they  need  or  are  likely  to  need  for  themselves  or  for  gift 

1  purposes  during  the  coming  year. 

=  In  imported  Lingerie,  now  so  difficult  to  obtain,  we  are  able, 

H  to  offer  an  especially  fine  selection  of  the  choicest  French, 

g  Madeira  and  Philippine  handwork  at  prices  which  are  re- 

markably reasonable.    We  are  also  showing  a  beautiful  line 
H  of  Lingerie  of  domestic  manufacture. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  collection  of  Children's  Garments 

H  which  we  are  offering  for  our  January  Sale.    Our  Children's 

Department  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  those  who  are 

seeking  Children's  Wear  of  reliable  quality  and  approved 

H  style. 

=  A  copy  of  our  January  Linen  and  White  Goods 

Sale    Catalogue    will    be    mailed    on    request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  has  given  no  con- 
sideration to  "need  of  help"  and  the  "size 
of  the  family."  The  act  of  Parliament  in- 
corporating the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund 
specifically  limits  assistance  to  dependents 
who  are  in  need  and  effect  is  given  to  this 
clause  in  a  hundred  ways.  Private  incomes, 
wages  of  older  children,  rents  from  rooms, 
freedom  from  rent,  are  four  conditions  that 
occur  to  me  at  this  moment  as  invalidating  a 
woman's  claim  for  the  full  amount  ef  as- 
sistance. 

_As  for  giving  no  consideration  to  the 
"size  of  the  family,"  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  of  the  fund  which  does  not  vary  its 
allowance  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  Without  exception  our 
allowances  are  based  on  the  principle  of  so 


much  for  the  wife  and  so  much  for  each 
child.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  anyone 
with  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
fund  and  its  principles  could  have  made  so 
flagrant  a  mistake. 

In  Seattle,  says  Mr.  Persons,  $35, ©00  was 
spent  in  twelve  months  among  6,000  fami- 
lies; in  Vancouver  $957,000  was  distributed 
among  3,800  families.  Mr.  Persons  attri- 
butes the  saving  in  Seattle  to  the  services 
of  social  workers.  This  is  where  Mr.  Per- 
sons makes  his  important  emission.  He 
entirely  omits  to  state  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  grants  a  separation  al- 
lowance graded  according  t»  the  size  of  the 
family,  whereas  in  Canada  the  separation 
allowance  is  at  a  flat  rate,  the  same  allow- 
ance being  paid  to  a  childlaaa  wife  a«  to  a 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.      Employers    and 
employes  meet  through   Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

WANTED— Trained  nurse,  Yiddish- 
speaking,  with  either  social  training  or  ex- 
perience. State  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected.  Oscar  Leonard,  Supt, 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charitable  Assn., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

COMPETENT  Jewish  house  mother 
wanted  for  small  temporary  shelter  hous- 
ing rarely  more  than  IS  children.  Address: 
J.  A.  S,  516  North  Fourth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

WANTED— A  matron  for  children's  in- 
stitution, one  who  has  had  experience  in 
institutional  work.     Address  3032  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.      Employers    and 
employes  meet  through   Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

WOMAN,  with  five  years'  industrial  in- 
vestigation and  research  experience,  wants 
industrial  employment  or  vocational  guid- 
ance work.    Address  3036  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.    Address  3025  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  just  out  of  the  army, 
wants  position  in  boys'  work.  Institutional 
work  preferred.  Experience.  References. 
Address  3035  Survey. 

WANTED — Social  welfare  position.  Open 
to  suggestion.  Experience  in  teaching,  set- 
tlement work  and  family  case  work.  Present 
salary  $1700.   Address  3027,  Survey. 


Institution  Blankets 

AH  Sues  emi  Weights 

Cotton,  Wool  and 


Immediate  DeUtery 


WILLIAM  H.  STEWART 

215  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 


wife  with  ten  children.  In  the  United  States 
the  wife  and  three  children  of  an  American 
soldier  receive  a  separation  allowance  from 
the  government  of  $37.50  per  month.  Dur- 
ing the  period  to  which  Mr.  Persons  refers 
the  wife  and  three  children  of  a  Canadian 
private  received  a  separation  allowance 
from  the  government  of  $20  a  month.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difference  alone  of  $17.50  per 
month. 

But  there  still  remain  to  be  considered  the 
families  of  the  considerable  number  of  men 
who  enlisted  from  Vancouver  in  the  imperial 
forces  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  still  smaller 
amounts  from  the  British  government  than 
the  families  of  Canadian  soldiers  receive 
from  the  Canadian  government.  To  such 
families  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  has 
perforce  to  grant  still  larger  allowances, 
and  the  budget  is  further  increased  by  the 
allowances  paid  to  the  families  of  conti- 
nental reservists  who  receive  but  the  most 
trivial  sums  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  policy  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund 
has  been  to  maintain  the  dependents  of 
Canadian  and  Allied  soldiers  at  a  reason- 
able standard  of  comfort.  This  includes 
those  few  people  living  in  Canada  but  de- 
pendent on  men  serving  with  the  United 
States  army.  With  all  the  social  service 
work  in  die  world  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, under  present  conditions,  on  much 
less  than  we  are  at  present  paying  our  fa- 
milies. In  support  of  this  statement  let  me 
quote  Montreal  where  we  have  as  fine,  as 
enthusiastic,  and  as  competent  a  body  of 
social  service  workers  as  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent. 
In  that  city  our  allowances  are  only  slightly 
lower  than  in  Vancouver  and  such  difference 
as  does  exist  is  due  mainly  to  the  lower 
rents  prevailing  in  the  eastern  city. 

I  have  confined  myself  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  a  statement  of  facts,  have  made  no 
misstatements  and  no  omissions  that  would 
change  the  meaning  of  what  I  have  said. 
May  I  ask,  therefore,  that  this  letter  be 
given  the  same  prominence  in  the  Survey 
as  the  article  by  Mr.  Persons?  The  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  misunderstandings  that 
must  now  exist  among  social  service  workers 
in  the  United  States  as  to  our  activities  and 
policy    would    be    greatly    valued. 

Philip  H.  Morris. 

[Assistant  secretary,  Canadian  Patriotic 
Fund.] 

Ottawa. 


To  the  Editor — It  is  very  important  that 
Mr.  Morris's  letter  should  be  printed  in  the 
Survey,  and  that  your  readers  should  know 
that  my  remarks,  as  printed  in  the  Survey, 
were  taken  from  stenographic  notes  of  an 
extemporaneous  speech  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication. I  should  have  been  quoted  as 
follows: 

".  .  .a  stated  allowance  to  soldiers  in 
need  of  help  without  discriminating  regard 
as  to  the  kind  of  help  needed,  and  with 
money  relief  varied  only  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family." 

It  will  be  understood  that  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  contrast  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund  and  that  of  the  Red  Cross, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  greater  importance 
attached  by  the  latter  to  training  and  super- 
vision of  adequate  personal  service.  It 
seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  latter 
policy  is  better  appreciated  by  the  public 
and  by  the  families  of  soldiers,  that  it  saves 
money,  that  it  produces  better  results,  and 
that  it   is  practicable. 

Frank  W.  Persons. 

[Director  general,  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief,   American   Red   Cross.] 

Washington. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  29th  Street,  New  Yark; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vaasalbsro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,  Ind.;  Plainfield,  Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohi*; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowat 
Wichita,  Kins.)  Central  City,  Neb.j 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Call!. 

Inf  ormatioa  at  Mt.  Xlseo,  X.  T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  mitrtien 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  *j 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Publish**! 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  We*" 
13th   St.,  New  York. 

In  migration  Literature  distributed  by  Nation*. 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1201 
New  York.     Argument*  free  on  request. 

New  Jkr.sey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commissi** 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  Higk 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Againtn 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  0.  C. 
5  cents. 

SUMMARIES     OF     STATB     LAWS     RELATING     TO     STAT* 

Boards   of   Charities   and   Corrections.     Com 
piled   by  the  Civic  Federation  of   Dallas  for  tk* 
State    Commission    on    Charities    and    Correctiut 
Legislation.     176  pp.     $1.     Address  Texas  Con 
ference  of  Social  Welfare,  1306^S  Commerce  St. 
Dallas,   Texas. 
Toward  the   New   Education.     The  case  again* 
autocracy    in    our    public   schools.      164    pp.      32 
cents.     Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 
70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 
Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Cubs, 
All.      By   Oswald   Garrison   Villard,   editor   Tks 
Nation.     Published  by  American   Union  Againr* 
Militarism,    Westory    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C 
5   cents. 
Workshop  Committees.     Suggested  lines  of  derel 
opment.    By  C.   G.   Renold.    Reprinted  from  tb* 
Survey  for  October  S,  1918.     Survey  Associates 
Inc.,   112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  ct». 
You    Should   Know   Aeout   Cbedit    Unions.      6 
manual    furnished   gratis   upon    request.     Mass* 
chuaetts    Credit    Union    Association,    73    Devo» 
shire  St.,  Boston. 
For  Valus  Received.     A  Discussion  «f  Industrie 
Pensions.     John   A.   Fitch.      Reprinted   from   tin 
Survby.      S    cts.      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    11? 
Eaat  19  St.,  New  York. 
Girls  and  Khaki.     Wiuthrop  D.  Lane.     Reprinl«w 
from  the   Survey.     19  eta.     Survey   Associates 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.  New  York. 
Maiing  the  Boss  Epfici»nt.     The  Beginning*  a? 
a     New     Industrial     Regime.       John     A.     Fitei 
Reprinted    from    the    Survey.      S    cts.      Surwqr 
Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19    St.,    New   York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  m  line  per  month,  four  weekly  imter 
turns;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  mouth 

Uental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  publish** 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  excep) 
July  and  August;  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  muni- 
cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni 
cipal  Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  |2  a  year;  prctv 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Healtft 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yerk. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly)  SI  t*i 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abrosot 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  %3 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  Vork. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrew*,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
Hew  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
iiebilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main' 
.'aining  labor  rtandards;  workmen"*  compensation  | 
•lealth  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ABUT.  FOB  STUDY  AMP  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MDBYALITY— Gertrude 
a.  Knipp,  exec  eoe'y;  1211  Cathedral  St,  Bsita- 
■nore.  Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  hv 
utruction;  adequate  obsterricsi  care;  birth  registra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
UfEBIOAM  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Mia»  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachera  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  cendi- 
ion  in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PBOPOBTIONAL  BErBESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ng  representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  I0OTAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 


magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    YOB    THE    OOVTBOL 

OY  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsdea,  acting 
•xec.  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publication*  free  an 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  S3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Vitlard,  ch'm ;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnas  Brown  Leach,  323  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.    Contributions  needed. 

OOOPEBATIYE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
end  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
eonsumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
ndudee  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  BEGISTBY—  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
KeUoeg,  sec'y:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec.  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
cibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL   OOTJNCtL  OF  THE  CHTTBCHEI  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Prote*- 
'.ant   denomiations.      Rev.    Charles    S.    Macfarland, 
cen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.   F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec  y. 
Commission   an   International  Justice  and   Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission    en    Inter-Church    Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund    deS.    B runner,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on  Christian   Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of   the   Protestant   forces   of    France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,  Rev.  Charles   S.  Macfar- 
land;  cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     185 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen  America  Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle, 
mgr. 
KENEBAL   WAR-TIME   COMMISSION  OF   THB 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by   tie  Federal  Council 
•>»  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Robert  E. 
Speer,   ch'm;    William   Adams   Brown,  sec'y;    Gay- 
'erd  S-  White,  aeso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
jenomiaational   and   inter-denominational   war-time 
-.ommissions;    surveys    camp    conditions;    promotes 
••rectiiMi    af   iuter-cDurch    buildings;    other   general 
war-time   work.      105    East   22    Street,   New   York. 
ULAMPTON  IN8Trr,TTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal! 
G.    P.    Pheaix,    viee-prin.;    F.    K.    Rogers,    treas.; 
W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va.      Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIOEANT     AIT),     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN      (NATIONAL)    —   Headquarters,      14s 
Henry    St..    New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    cb'n. 
Grects    girls    at    ports;    protects,    visits,    advises, 
yu-idea.     Has  international  system  ef  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanicatien  program. 
nrTEBOOLLEGIATB    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 
Barry  W.  Laidier,  sec'y;  78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To   promote  an   intelligent   interest   in   so- 
cialism   among    college   men    and    women.     Annual 
■nembership,    $2,    $5    and   $25;    includes   quarterly, 
fhe  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THB  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC 50   Beacon    St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charlos  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $16;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Mow- 
field  Storey,  ares.;  John  R.  ShMedy,  sec'y;  78 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  ciriaen- 
ship.  Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejey,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits'. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Cbas.  F.  PowlUon,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beer*,  sec'y;  58  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  FBEVKN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  elides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  coot.  In- 
cludes   New    York    State   Committee 

NATIONAL  CONFEBENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The   Local   Community,   Frances   Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.   Frank  wood   E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign   Born   in   America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization   of  neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGBOES — L.  HoUingoworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMEN'S  SEBTIOX 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n;  2S7  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  emer- 
gency service;  supplemental  to  the  Red  Cross;  co- 
operating  with   government  agencies. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKER*-- 
Tean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  39  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  dubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  CrandsJL 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  j  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  pufcH* 
hearth  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription! 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  or 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AH)  SOCIETY— Gfi 
bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave).. 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAB  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THB 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Avs., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL        WOMEN'S        TRADE        UNTOE 

LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ,  Life  and  Labor, 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  Of 
AMEBIOA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Are.. 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp   Activities 

THE  RACE  BETTEBMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  ef  the  cause* 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CRIPPLED  ABB 

DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  MeMurtrie,  dlr.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dlr.;  139  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrew 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager   plan,   county    gov't.      Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  LNO — Robert  W.  d« 
Forest,  ores.;  Arthur  P.  Kellcgg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Suxvey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor) 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD.;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Als. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  1  Madisos 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  th* 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinate* 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee 
preo.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


If  there  is  still  a  Holiday  Book  to  be  sent,  you 


FICTION 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 

The  big  novel  of  the  year, 
the  decade,  even  of  the  20th 
century  so  far. 
By  V.  BLASCO  IBANEZ. 
Translated  by  CHARLOTTE 
B.  JORDAN. 
42d  edition  just  off  the  press. 
11.90 

Salt  or  the  Education   of 
Griffith  Adams 

By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS. 

$1.50 
Never  was  book  more 
timely  than  this  vivid  story 
of  an  American  boy's  devel- 
opment under  American  con- 
ditions. "Written  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  facts 
and  with  a  spiritual  insight 
that  does  not  flag  even  for 
a  moment."  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

A  Dreamer  Under  Arms 

By  F.  G.  HURRELL.  $1.60 

A  story  of  how  the  dream- 
er and  the  men  of  a  rough 
infantry  squad  "get  togeth- 
er" is  told  in  so  fine  and  hu- 
man a  way  that  it  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes. 

The  Garden  ©3  Survival 

By  ALGERNON  BLACK- 
WOOD, author  of  "The 
Wave,"  "Julius  Le  Vallon," 
"The  Promise  of  Air,"  etc. 
$1.25 
Delicate  and  exquisite, 
suggesting  or  creating  that 
indescribable  atmosphere  of 
expectation  in  which  love 
reaching  back  from  beyond 
death  seems  not  only  cred- 
ible but  supremely  natural. 

We  Others 

(NOUS   AUTRES) 

By  HENRI  BARBUSSE,  au- 
thor of  'Under  Fire."  $1.50 
As  moving  in  its  totally 
different  way  as  the  famous 
bock  which  The  Nation  pro- 
nounced "sti'ongest  and 
grimmest  of  all  the  books 
that  voice  the  soul  of 
France." 

Under  Fire  (Le  Feu) 
By   HENRI    BARBUSSE. 

Translated  by  Fitzwater 
Wray. 

The  literary  sensation  of 
the  war,  selling  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  because  of 
its  supreme  truthfulness. 
15th  American  edition.  $1.75 

Before  the  Wind 

By  JANET  LAING. 

Romance,  amusing  social 
satire,  and  originality  in  the 
plot  of  its  detective  story 
mark  it  as  uncommonly  read- 
able. 

Second  ed.    $1.60 

The  Promise  of  Air 

By    ALGERNON   BLACK- 
WOOD. $1.60 
A    vision    of    freedom    to 
come  such  as  be  alone  can 
make  inspiringly  believable. 


MEMOIRS,  ETC. 
Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON. 

"We  have  waited  eagerly 
for  just  what  we  have  here 
— a  book  suggestive,  pictur- 
esque, unusual,  beautiful 
...  as  delightfully  as  in 
"The  Purple  Land."  Mr. 
Hudson  in  this  book  gives 
us  portraits  of  people  .  .  . 
trenchant,  unforgettable.  A 
book  worth  waiting  for, 
truly,  greatly  worth  reading 
and  reading  again.  $2.50 

Further  IndJscretaons 

By  "A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IM- 
PORTANCE," author  of 
"Memories  Discreet  and  In- 
discreet." 

Among  those  who  appear 
in  its  pages  are  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Queen  Alexandria, 
King  Edward  VII,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  the  ubiqui- 
tous German  Emperor,  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain.  Henry 
Labouchere — to  name  only  a 
few.  Illustrated.    $5.00 

New  and  Old 

By  EDITH  SICHEL. 

With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C. 

BRADLEY 

Full  of  the  author's  gener- 
ous personality  a.nd  enliv- 
ened by  her  gift  of  wit  and 
laughter,  these  essays  offer 
a  fresh  viewpoint  on  many 
English  and  French  histori- 
cal and  literary  figures.  $5.00 

Certain  American  Faces 

By  CHARLES  LEWIS  SLAT- 
TERY,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York. 

Sketches  from  life  of  some 
of  those  who  have  exerted 
lasting  influence  upon  spir- 
itual life  in  America — Phil- 
lips Brooks,  William  James, 
Josiah  Royce,  Dr.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Nash, 
Bishop  Whipple,  William 
Reed  Huntington,  are  among 
those  whose  portraits  are 
here.  Illustrated.    $1.50 

ON  FSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 

life  After  Death 

By   JAMES  H.   HYSLOP. 

Deals  rather  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  life  to  come  than 
with  the  fact  of  survival. 
Removes  many  common  mis- 
conceptions. $2.00 

On  the  Threshold  of  the 
Unseen 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  F.  BAR- 
RETT, F.  R  S.  Introduc- 
tion by  JAMES  H.  HYS- 
LOP. Considered  by  compe- 
tent judges  the  best  work  of 
Its  kind  in  print.  $2.50 

The  Reality  of  Psychic 
Phenomena 

By  W.  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.  Sc. 
An  account  of  physical  ex- 
periments indicating  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  realms 
hitherto  considered  wholly 
psychical.  $2.00 


POETRY,  ETC. 
Counter  Attack 

By  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON. 

Introduction  by  ROBERT 
NICHOLS. 

Reading  Sassoon's  poems 
is  like  vivisecting  the  soul 
of  a  poet,  so  distinct  is  the 
process  of  his  growth  in  the 
two  volumes  of  verse  now 
ready.  These  are  his  later 
war  poems,  vivid,  stronger, 
and  intensely  alive.         §1.25 

The  Old  Huntsman 

By  SIEGFRIED  SASSOON. 
Contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  "paradise" 
poems  and  the  first  in  his 
war  style.  His  verses  are 
having  a  remarkable  success 
among  soldiers  who  have 
been  fighting  in  France. 

$2.00 

Lanterns  in  Getnsemane 

By  WILLARD  WATTLES. 
Very  unusual  modern 
verse  in  which  the  constant 
presence  of  Christ  in  these 
critical  days  is  the  central 
thought  $1.50 

Frien6!y  Rhymes 

By  JAMES  W.  FOLEY. 
Author  of  "Boys  and  Girls," 
"Voices  of  Song,"  and  full  of 
the  same  friendliness,  sunlit, 
whimsical  and  genuine.  Mr. 
Foley's  verse  is  written  for 
the  average  man  and  reach- 
es him.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

The  RetS&ue 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 
One  of  the  most  striking 
and  haunting  of  war-poems 
gives  its  title  to  this  collec- 
tion of  verse  written  since 
1914  and  interpreting  Amer- 
ica's gradually  changing  at- 
titude to  the  war.  $1.50 

Over  tlie  Siiillls 

oi  Hicme 

By  LILIAN  LEVERIDGE. 
Sympathetic,  hopeful  verse. 
$1.00 
The  Spires  of  Oxford 

By  W.  M.  LETTS. 

Verse  which  has  a  rare 
quality  of  permanence.  $1.25 

Fairy  GoM 

By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 
Poems     to     read     to     the 
youngsters,   full  of  delight. 
$1.50 

The  War  Dog 

By  EDWARD  PEPLE. 

The  story  in  verse  of  the 
famous  dog,  now  in  this 
country,  to  whom  alone  of 
his  kind,  was  really  given 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  A  good 
gift  for  any  dog  lover.      50c. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY 
The  SSSent  Watchers 

By  BENNET  COPPLESTONE 
The  papers  are  full  of 
"the  freedom  of  the  seas" 
and  in  any  peace  discussion 
the  future  of  England's  na- 
ture is  sure  to  come  up.  To 
judge  intelligently  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  what  the 
British  navy  is,  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  is  the  spirit 
of  the  incomparable  organ- 
ization here  pictured.    $2.00 


RECONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

American  ProMems  of 
Reconstr  uction 

A  National  Symposium  of 
27  Experts,  edited  by 
ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN, 
with  a  Foreword  by  FRANK- 
LIN K.  LANE,  Secretary  of 
the   Interior.  $4.00 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science, 
writes: 

"Mr.  Friedman  has  dona  a 
real  public  service  in  bring- 
ing together  this  collection 
of  essays.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  problem 
concerning  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  country. 
These  essays  contribute  di- 
rectly toward  this  great  pur- 
pose." 

Getting  Together  wSOi 
Latin  America 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL. 

A  clear  and  competent 
treatment  of  trade  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  and 
of  the  measures  necessary 
to  meet  bitter  German  com- 
petition after  the  war.    $2.00 

Alsace-Lorraine— Fast, 
Present  and  Future 

By  COLEMAN  PHILLIPSON 
A  clear,  concise,  thorough 
treatment  of  an  important 
thorny  problem.  Upon  it3 
just  and  sane  solution  de- 
pends the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world.  A  most  valu- 
able book. 

With  4  maps.    $8.09 

ON  L2FE  IN  THE  ARMY 
AjsserSca  at  the  Front 

By  FULLERTON  L.  WALDO 
Sketches  of  different  parts 
of  the  American  army  en 
route,  in  various  training 
camps,  in  the  trenches,  the 
air  forces,  hospitals,  "Y" 
huts,  etc.  Very  comprehen- 
sive and  exceedingly  read- 
able, besides  helping  the 
reader  to  follow  intelligently 
the  life  of  friends  in  the 
army.  $2.00 

DONALD    HANKET*3    Won- 
derful Sketches. 

A  Student  In  Arms 

First  Series. 

"One  arises  from  the  book 
with  a  sense  that  man  is  af- 
ter all  a  noble  animal,  and 
that  though  war  may  blight 
and  burn,  It  reveals  the  best 
side  of  human  nature  and 
sanctifies  as  well  as  des- 
troys."— Spectator. 

16th  American  ed.  $1.60 

A  Student  In  Arms 

Second  Series. 

There  is  no  better  gift  to 
a  soldier  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man 
than  this  and  its  predeces- 
sor.     €tJ*  American  ed.    $1.50 
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NOTICE     TO    READER 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  one-cent  stamp 
on  this  notice,   mail  the  magazine,  and   it  will  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors  destined  to  proceed  overseas. 

NO    WRAPPING NO    ADPBESS 

A.    S.   BURLESON.    Postmaster-General. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBERS 

The  SURVEY:  ONCE-a-MONTH 

HROUGH  the  gift  of  a  member  of  Survey  Associates,  we  shall  be 
able  throughout  1919  to  double  the  magazine  issues  of  the  SURVEY 
— turn  them  into  once-a-month  Reconstruction  numbers — of  which  this 
is  the  first. 

Already  the  problems  of  reconstruction  are  casting  their  tremendous  shadows 
and  splotches  of  sunshine  before.  The  intention  of  these  numbers  will  be  to 
get  down  beneath  all  the  discussion  to  the  hardpan  of  practical  developments 
and  the  nuggets  of  social  vision  that  gleam  there.  First-hand  articles  by  social 
engineers,  here  and  abroad,  digests  of  books,  government  reports,  leading 
articles — these  and  other  features  will  go  into  what  we  hope  will  prove  a  time- 
saver  of  today  and  a  prospectus  of  tomorrow. 

These  double  numbers  will  be  distributed  without  extra  charge  to  the  full  sub- 
scription list  of  the  SURVEY.  We  consider  the  investment  in  them  one  of  the 
most  constructive  gifts  ever  made  through  this  venture  of  ours  in  cooperative 
journalism.  We  want  to  share  it  with  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than 
those  reached  by  our  weekly  issues.  Readers  of  the  SURVEY  can  themselves 
help  in  this  process.  Questions  which  the  SURVEY  takes  up  in  its  workman- 
like way  from  week  to  week  are  suddenly  matters  of  prime  concern  to  far-seeing 
Americans  generally. 

Turn  over  in  your  mind  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Here  is  one  with  a  heart,  a  hard 
head,  a  glint  of  social  vision  in  his  eye.  Perhaps  he  has  been  stirred  by  the  war  out  of  a 
narrower  scheme  of  existence.  Send  us,  if  you  will,  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  such  and 
we  will  send  them  announcements  of  these  Reconstruction  numbers,  offering  them  the  six 
January-June  numbers  for  $1.  Or,  if  you  will — and  it  will  help  us  the  more — constitute 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  and  enlist  five  or  ten  such  once-a-month  subscribers  for  a  six- 
months  period  at  a  dollar  each.  In  this  way  every  reader  of  the  SURVEY  can  join  with  us 
in  doing  our  level  best  to  manifold  this  gift  of  the  New  Year. 


January  I.  1919. 


Editor. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

RECONSTRUCTION'S  the  thing.  We  must 
all  have  it.  But  we  needn't  all  have 
it  alike.  The  Survey  chooses  a  brand  which 
has  less  of  the  deep  blue  sky  than  some,  and 
more  of  the  solid  earth  and  of  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  who  go  about  on  the  face 
of  it.  This  issue  is  offered  as  the  first  of 
twelve  instalments  in  which  the  matter  will 
be  extensively  gone  into. 


ENGLAND  has  something  brand-new  in  her 
shop  steward,  a  sort  of  walking  delegate 
without  legs.  Elected  by  the  workers  in  a 
shop,  he  negotiates  not  only  with  the  em- 
ployer but  with  the  higher  officials  of  the 
union,  and  he  is  the  real  thing  in  democracy 
in  industry.  Arthur  Gleason's  story  of  his 
dramatic   rise.     Page  417. 


ITALY'S  war  booty  includes  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  suburbs  of  Pisa,  built  origin- 
ally as  a  colony  for  refugees  by  Chester  Al- 
drich, who  was  a  ranking  New  York  architect 
before  he  was  a  Red  Cross  major.     Page  423. 


ARE  we  to  have  unemployment,  bread  lines, 
soup  kitchens,  committees  uptown,  hunger 
strikes  downtown?  It  depends  chiefly  on 
whether  the  rate  of  flow  of  men  into  industry 
is  faster  than  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor 
market.  Important  currents  can  be  consciously 
controlled.  A  chart  of  it,  here  published  for 
the  first  time,  by  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board.     Page  425. 


BACK  of  Verdun  the  Friends  are  actually 
doing  what  everyone  else  is  talking  about — ■ 
restoring  refugee  families  to  normal  life.  An 
account  of  it  by  Francis  Birrell,  a  son  of  Au- 
gustine Birrell,  the  noted  British  author  and 
former  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Friends'  war  work  for  many 
months.    Page  429. 


"BROMIDE    SMITH"    is    a    New    England 
parson   with   a   rare  gift  for   parody.     Page 

446. 


RICHARD  ROBERTS  is  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  Brit- 
ish labor  movement  and  has  interpreted  its 
spiritual  and  moral  significance  in  a  number 
of  books,  including  The  Red  Cap  on  the 
Cross,  just  published  in  London.     Page  439. 


CANADA  is  in  a  ferment  which  springs  at 
bottom  from  our  old  friend,  the  tariff,  com- 
plicated by  the  land  problem,  the  uncertain 
temper  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  the 
growing  discontent  of  labor,  which  is  follow- 
ing British  example  in  going  into  politics. 
An  illuminating  summary  of  the  situation 
by  J.  A.  Stevenson,  an  Oxford  graduate  and 
a  journalist  who  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Canadian  work  for  discharged 
soldiers.     Page  441. 


HAS  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  a  program 
for  its  Home  Service?  A  splendid  record  in 
the  past — and  a  question  mark  for  the  future. 
Pages  451  and  468  . 


NEGRO  workmen  have  flocked  North  to  win 
the  war,  to  earn  high  wages,  to  escape  race 
antagonism.  An  account  of  their  success  and 
of  their  reception  by  a  man  who  has  helped 
substantially  in  shaping  both,  Professor 
Haynes,  of  Fisk.     Page  455. 


SOMETHING  of  America's  far-flung  wor!- 
of  succor  overseas,  page  463 ;  of  the  news  of 
the  week,  page  468 ;  and  a  set  of  engaging 
books  in  which  the  ladies  take  their  pens  in 
hand.     Page  475. 
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The  Shop  Stewards  and  Their 

Significance 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  swing  to  the  left  in  British  labor,  which  we 
have  followed1  in  its  organized  front  in  foreign  and 
domestic  politics,  shows  itself  in  the  economic  field 
in   the   newer   movements   for  workers'   control. 

True,  we  have  had  outreachings  toward  democracy  in  in- 
dustry in  the  long  upward  thrust  of  craft  unionism,  in  the 
Socialist  movement  for  state  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, in  the  more  recent  syndicalist  movement  for  pro- 
ducer's ownership.  But  there  is  something  at  work  in  Eng- 
land which  can  be  differentiated  from  all  three.  It  is  mani- 
festing itself  spontaneously  in  the  insurgency  of  the  shop- 
stewards.  It  is  manifesting  itself  organically  in  the  rise  of 
industrial  unionism.  It  is  manifesting  itself  deliberately  in 
the  recommendations  by  the  Whitley  Commission  of  indus- 
trial councils  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment as  the  basis  for  its  policy  for  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion ;  deliberately,  also,  in  the  plans  of  farsighted  employers 
and  the  propaganda  of  the  guild-Socialists. 

The  story  of  the  shop  stewards  is  laid  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades — the  machinists,  as  we  know  them  in  America ; 
the  munition-workers,  as  the  war  cast  them  in  a  new 
role.  In  that  new  role,  the  women  workers  have  been  their 
understudies;  and  the  fortunes  of  the  two  are*,  willy  nilly, 
bound  up  together. 

Yet,  in  a  sense,  the  shop  steward  is  offspring  of  the 
"father"  (or  as  we  call  him  in  America,  chairman)  of  the 
printers'  chapel,  an  institution  older  than  unionism  itself. 
By  usage  dating  back  to  Caxton's  time,  the  oldest  journey- 
man printer  hns  represented  his  fellows  in  taking  up  things 
with  the  management.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  (A.  S.  E.)  had  established  stew- 


"The  British  Labor  Offensive:  the  London  and  Nottingham  meetings.  Faul 
U.  Kellogg.     The  Survey  for  March  2,  1918. 

American  Labor  Out  of  It:  the  Inter-Allied  working  class  movement  and 
its  war  aims.     Paul  U.  Kellogg.     March  9,   1918. 

Two-Edged:  the  British  labor  offensive  as  documented  by  the  British  press. 
Paul  U.  Kellogg.     April  6,   1918. 

The  War  Policy  of  British  Labor.     Arthur  Gleason.     May  18,   1918. 

I.  British  Labor  Breaks  the  Truce.     Arthur  Gleason.     July  27,  1918. 

II.  British  Labor  and  the  Issues  of  Reconstruction.  Arthur  Gleason. 
August  3,   1918. 

III.  The   British  Labor   "Split."    Arthur   Gleason.     August   10,   1918. 

The  England  They've  Been  Fighting  For.  Arthur  Gleason  and  Paul  U. 
Kellogg.     The  Survey  for  November  30,   1918. 

These  articles  and  companion  chapters  on  the  shop-stewards,  the  industrial 
unions,  the  national  industrial  councils  set  going  as  the  results  of  the  Whitley 
report,  and  the  plans  of  progressive  employers,  enter  into  a  forthcoming  book 
by  the  writers,   "British  Labor  and  the  War,"  Boni  &  Liveright.     $1.50. 


ards  in  various  plants.  They  were  the  men  who  looked  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  union  in  the  particular  shop.  They 
would  ask  a  new  man  to  show  his  union  card  and,  if  he  had 
none  and  refused  to  join,  then  it  would  be  made  uncomfort- 
able for  him  by  the  other  unionists.  The  shop  steward  would 
get  together  temporary  shop  committees  to  take  up  some 
plant  grievance  with  the  employer.  The  shop  stewards  were 
often  fired  offhand  by  the  employers  if  they  found  them  out. 
While  they  were  unremunerated  save  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
shillings  a  quarter  for  turning  in  a  report,-  and  while  they 
stood  a  chance  of  dismissal,  the  prestige  of  their  position  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  union  made  it  characteristic  of  the  stew- 
ards that  they  were  usually  the  most  responsible,  biggest 
calibred  men  about  the  plant.  Finally,  the  practice  reached 
a  stage  when  the  A.  S.  E.  undertook  to  guarantee  these  men 
riieir  wages  for  a  year,  or  until  they  found  employment  else- 
where, if  they  were  discharged  for  union  activity.  This  led 
to  the  multiplication  of  stewards. 

Under  war  conditions  the  movement  went  forward  even 
more  rapidly.  There  were  several  causes  for  this.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  war  many  of  the  national  unions  (miners  excepted) 
agreed  not  to  strike  and  they  agreed  to  waive  all  the  trade 
union  restrictions  and  regulations  which  for  a  generation 
had  been  built  up  to  safeguard  the  status  and  income  of  skilled 
men.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  was  to  scrap  old  machines, 
introduce  speeding  up  and  dilute  the  labor  force  in  the  war 
trades  with  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  men,  women  and 
youths.  The  effect  was,  also,  to  scrap  the  old  negotiating 
and  conciliating  machinery  between  employers  and  employes 
just  at  the  time  that  the  abandonment  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  the  influx  of  "dilutes"  made  local  issues  all  the 
more  real. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  war  conditions,  these  issues 
had  finally  to  be  settled,  not  by  bargaining,  but  by  decision  of 
the  arbitration  boards  under  the  munitions  act,  the  district 
trade  union  committees  tended  to  side-step  them  and  pass  them 
up  to  the  nationals,  and  the  nationals  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
government  tribunals.  Moreover,  under  the  war  conditions, 
the  new  workers  sought  representation  and  a  chance  to  count. 
The  result  was  the  growth  of  shop  stewardism  as  a  spon- 
taneous groping  after  local  remedy.     It  has  taken  many  forms 
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MOTHERS! 


MAKE  THE  WORLD  FIT  FOR  ME: 

VOTE  LABOUR" 


A  BRITISH   LABOUR  PARTY  POSTER  IN  THE  DECEMBER  ELECTIONS 

— sometimes  the  selection  of  a  single  steward  for  all  crafts 
and  all  grades  of  skill  as  the  representatives  of  the  men  of  a 
plant  in  meeting  with  their  employers;  sometimes  the  getting 
together  of  several  stewards  in  a  large  plant;  sometimes  the 
getting  together  of  the  shop  stewards  of  one  district  into  a 
common  committee  for  joint  action.  This  brought  them  at 
various  times  and  places  into  conflict  with  district  committees, 
with  the  national  unions,  with  the  employers  and  with  the 
government;  conflicts  which  spread  rather  than  confined  the 
movement;  conflicts  which  brought  them  individual  set-backs 
only  to  break  the  way  for  newer  and  further  incarnations 
of  the  same  active  principle  elsewhere. 

Speeding-up  Unrest 
To  understand  these  outcroppings  of  self-assertion  at  a 
hundred  points — which  can  be  compared  only  to  a  new  rough 
and  ready  local  leadership  breaking  through  the  crusts  of  a 
stale  political  regime — such  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs 
by  the  headstrong  Jackson  Democrats  in  the  20's — it  is  neces- 
sary to  retrace  some  of  the  developments  of  the  last  four 
years,  more  in  detail.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  doing  so, 
that  the  war  did  not  create  English  industrial  unrest.  It 
merely  speeded  it  up  along  with  output.  In  1913,  Great 
Britain  had  1497  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  688,925 
workpeople,  and  resulting  in  11,630,732  lost  working  days. 
In  coal-mining  200,000  persons  were  involved,  in  engineering 
50,000.  The  war  intensified  the  causes  of  dispute,  and  in 
1917,  267,000  miners  were  involved,  and  in  engineering 
316,000  workers. 

Modern  big-scale  standardized  industry  had  long  before 
1914  outgrown  its  checks  and  controls,  and  was  seeking  some 


form  of  government  which  would  permit  it  to  function  pro- 
ductively, smoothly  and  justly.  It  was  seeking  a  government 
of  its  own,  autocratic  or  self-governing,  according  as  you 
focussed  attention  on  the  big  managers  or  on  the  stirrings  of 
the  rank  and  file.  When  the  need  came  to  produce  stand- 
ardized goods  swiftly,  in  immense  quantities,  the  directorate 
and  the  workers  could  not  operate  under  the  old  constitution. 
The  power-driven  machine  tool  had  entered  industry.  An 
automatic  machine  is  "a  machine,  which  after  the  job  has 
been  fixed,  requires  no  hand  adjustment."  Specialized  work 
is  done  by  such  machines,  one  person  forging  nuts,  another 
superintending  their  tapping,  a  third  turning  their  ends,  a 
fourth  shaping  their  sides,  another  hardening  them,  a  sixth 
polishing  them.  This  means,  carried  over  a  period  of  years, 
that  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  takes  over  the  process 
from  the  skilled  worker,  who  is  used  only  to  set  up  the 
machine.  It  means  that  women  and  children  supplant  the 
adult  male. 

Before  the  war  the  introduction  of  low-paid  women  as 
machine  tenders  had  made  for  simmering  trouble  in  the  engi- 
neering trades.  With  the  half  million  of  women  entering 
these  trades  (which  are  the  munition  trades)  under  the  de- 
mands of  war,  the  trouble  came.  In  the  autumn  of  1914, 
a  great  armament  firm  put  in  women  on  shell-making,  with  a 
wage-reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  standard  rate  of  men. 
An  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Employers  Federation 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  restricting  female 
labor  to  purely  automatic  operations.  The  men  thus  con- 
ceded the  right  of  women  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  shell- 
making,  but  the  firm  did  not  make  the  corresponding  con- 
cession of  maintaining  the  wage-scale. 

The  officials  of  the  A.  S.  E.  never  again  caught  up  with  the 
situation.  Multitudes  of  women  were  poured  into  the  engi- 
neering trades  at  a  low  wage  scale.  The  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  the  union  remembered  from  this  moment  on  that  their 
officials  (the  executive  committee  and  the  district  committees) 
had  failed  to  protect  them  at  this  time  of  crisis.  From  this 
time  on,  the  rank  and  file  looked  to  themselves,  and  not  to  their 
officials,  for  protective  action  against  what  they  believed  to 
be  profiteering  employers.  The  labor  troubles  of  the  Clyde, 
Coventry,  and  elsewhere,  led  by  the  shop  stewards  began  when 
the  employers  contrived  to  let  the  old  labor  leadership  throw 
down  its  outer  defences  by  admitting  women  to  the  munition 
processes  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  safeguard  the  wage 
scale. 

On  February  8,  1915,  H.  J.  Tennant,  who  had  been  under- 
secretary of  state  for  war,  representing  the  government,  sum- 
moned the  union  leaders  to  organize  the  forces  of  labor,  thus 
confessing  the  inability  of  the  state  and  of  the  employers  to 
conduct  industry  without  a  new  partner  in  the  control.  This 
new  partner  was  the  trade  union.  This  act  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nant made  the  joint  committee  of  men  and  masters  a  board 
of  continuous  mediation,  conciliation  and  consultation.  It 
conceded  the  husk  of  democratic  control  of  industry,  but  what 
of  the  kernel? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  at  this  point  in  his  varied  career 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  March,  1915,  he  called  a 
conference  at  the  treasury  of  33  leading  trade  unions.  He 
and  they  drew  up  the  Treasury  agreement.  Stoppages  of 
work  were  to  cease;  arbitration  was  to  take  the  place 
of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  trade  unions  were  to  favor 
"such  changes  in  working  conditions  or  trade  customs  as 
may  be  necessary  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the  output  of 
war  munitions  or  equipments." 

In  other  words,  labor  was  to  give  up  its  chief  offensive 
weapon   (the  strike)   by  which  it  could  achieve  a  drastic  re- 
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consideration  of  its  status  and  standard  of  living,  and  its 
main  system  of  defensive  trenches  (its  trade  union  re- 
strictions, with  respect  to  speeding  up,  overtime,  apprentice- 
ship and  the  like)  by  which  it  could  safeguard,  the  standards 
it  had  gained  in  the  past.  In  return  for  what?  A  promise 
not  a  fulfilment: 

The  relaxation  of  existing  demarcation  restrictions  and  admission 
of  semi-skilled  or  female  labor  shall  not  affect  adversely  the  rates 
customarily  paid   for  the  job. 

And  the  A.  S.  E.  obtained  the  additional  promise : 

That  the  government  will  undertake  to  use  its  influence  to  se- 
cure the  restoration  of  previous  conditions  in  every  case  after  the 
war. 

Already  the  majority  of  munition  workers  were  women. 
Their  interests  were  not  directly  represented.     One  of  their 
spokesmen  wrote  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  a  definition  of 
"rates  customarily  paid." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said: 

The  words  which  you  quote  would  guarantee  that  women  under- 
taking the  work  of  men  would  get  the  same  piece-rate  as  men 
were  receiving  before  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

This  meant  that  the  piece-rate  but  not  the  time-rate  was 
guaranteed.  But  the  time-rate  is  the  basic  standard  for 
wages,  because,  without  a  time-rate  guarantee,  the  piece-rate 
can  be  nibbled  away.  Also,  many  operations  are  not  on 
piece-work.  So  the  Treasury  Agreement  did  not  safeguard 
the  new  unskilled  workers.     As  Mrs.  Barbara  Drake  says: 

The  women's  earnings  fell  to  just  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  men, 
although  the  output  of  each  was  exactly  the  same. 

The  first  munitions  of  war  act  incorporated  this  Treasury 
agreement.  It  went  further  and  prevented  the  worker  from 
obtaining  an  increase  in  wages  by  leaving  one  factory  and 
going  to  another.  It  prevented  him  by  enacting  that  he 
must  obtain  a  "leaving  certificate"  from  his  former  em- 
ployer, or  else  go  idle  for  six  weeks.  The  wording  was  this 
(clause  seven)  :  "A  person  shall  not  give  employment  to  a 
workman  who,  within  the  previous  six  weeks  has  been  em- 
ployed in  or  in  connection  with  munition  work,"  unless  the 
workman  holds  a  certificate  from  the  employer  that  he  left 
work  with  the  consent  of  his  employer.  Moreover,  while  this 
munitions  of  war  act  permitted  the  employer  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent  in  profits  over  the  profits  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  it  did  not  permit  an  average  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages 
sufficient  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  the  guild  Socialist  and  labor  investigator,  says  of  it: 

In  the  munitions  act,  the  state  virtually  entered  into  profit-sharing 
arrangement  with  the  employers  for  the  exploitation  of  labor,  lend- 
ing its  disciplinary  powers  to  the  employers  for  the  period  of  the 
war. 

The  War  Time  Tribunals 

Mitigations  were  gradually  found.  A  labor  supply  com- 
mittee drew  up  a  memorandum  (circular  L.  2)  which  became 
a  statutory  order  fixing  a  rate  of  wages  for  women.  And 
circular  L.  3  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  for  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled men.  Bv  January,  1916,  the  munitions  of  war  amend- 
ment act  made  L.  2  and  L.  3  legal  and  mandatory  in  govern- 
ment-controlled factories. 

No  less  than  three  sets  of  adjustment  agencies  were  set 
up  to  which  the  workers  could  appeal.2  The  title  of  the 
committee  on  production  is  a  misnomer.  Some  such  scope 
may  have  been  in  mind  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  but  its 
work  has  been  largely  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  men's  unions.  At  first  it  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  government  merely,  but  un- 

aThis  is  exclusive  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Boards  in  certain  sweated  trades. 


You  could  not  makeWar  without  us  gou  cannot  make leace  without  us! 


THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  LABOR  IN  PEACE-MAKING,  AN  ELECTION 
ISSUE   IN    GREAT  BRITAIN 

der  pressure  of  labor,  its  membership  was  expanded  to  nine, 
three  chairmen  representing  the  public,  three  labor  men  and 
three  employers  sitting  in  groups  of  three  as  arbitration 
courts.  Where  the  question  was  one  involving  women,  it 
came  under  the  munitions  arbitral  tribunals.  It  was  before 
these  bodies  that  general  adjustments  were  brought,  which 
would  ordinarily  come  under  collective  bargaining.  Rulings 
once  made,  if  there  was  question  as  to  their  meaning,  or  the 
workers  or  employers  claimed  that  they  were  being  wrongly  en- 
forced, the  case  was  reopened  in  the  same  tribunal  for  rein- 
terpretation  and  enforcement.  But  when  it  was  a  simple 
case  of  whether  an  existing  rate  or  decision  was  being  observed 
in  a  given  plant,  the  complainant  turned  from  the  national 
bodies  to  the  district  munitions  courts.  For  example,  if  a 
woman  was  being  paid  forty  shillings  when  the  arbitral 
tribunal  had  awarded  fifty  for  that  kind  of  work,  she  might 
start  proceedings  just  as  an  individual  starts  proceedings  in 
a  civil  court  for  collection  of  a  debt.  The  presiding  officer 
was  usually,  but  not  always,  a  barrister,  but  lawyers  were  not 
permitted  to  practise  before  these  courts.  He  was  assisted  by 
two  assessors,  one  nominated  by  the  employers,  and  one  (if 
the  case  was  that  of  a  woman)  by  the  Federation  of  Women 
Workers. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  widening  cleavage  between 
the  rank  and  file  and  the  old  leaders,  especially  those  who 
went  into  the  government,  was  the  slowness  with  which  this 
new  wartime  machinery  often  functioned,  coupled  with  the 
lack  of  consistent  policy  toward  meeting  the  issues  raised  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  by  the  change  from  time  to  piece  rates, 
and  by  the  revolutionary  changes  in  method. 
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For  example,  the  National  Federation  of  Working  Women 
endeavored  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  minimum  wage  ruling 
for  a  certain  very  large  class  of  operatives  in  munitions  work. 
The  government  let  the  thing  drag  unconsciously.  Finally 
the  girls  at  Newcastle,  some  thousands  of  them,  struck.  The 
federation  was  peppered  with  wires  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  from  government  officials  telling  them  that  the 
strike  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  insisting  that  they  should 
tell  the  girls  to  go  back  to  work.  The  federation  said  that  it 
had  tried  for  months  to  get  the  government  to  set  a  mini- 
mum rate  but  without  avail.  It  had  not  advised  the  girls  to 
strike,  nor  would  it,  under  the  circumstances,  advise  them  to 
quit  striking.  The  issue  lay  between  the  munitions  office  and 
the  strikers.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  award  was 
granted,  for,  this  was  important  war  work,  but  the  award 
was  for  these  Newcastle  girls  alone.  It  took  six  weeks  before 
similar  rates  were  granted  in  other  plants,  and  in  each  one 
the  issue  had  to  be  raised  that  the  rate  had  been  granted  in 
Newcastle.  And  it  took  four  months  before  a  general  order 
was  issued  covering  all  work  of  this  sort  in  the  United  King- 
dom. As  it  was,  the  Newcastle  girls  got  five  pence  an  hour 
as  against  four  pence  halfpenny  which  was  given  to  their  less 
militant  fellows.  The  result  was  to  spread  a  distrust  of  the 
government's  sincerity  among  a  growing  body  of  women  who 
were  having  their  first  experience  at  wage-earning.  And  in 
general  we  have  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial 
Women's  Organizations  reporting  that  "the  promises  to  muni- 
tion workers  generally  of  a  fair  minimum  have  so  far  material- 
ized precisely  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  organizations 
concerned." 

The  Fabian  Research  Department  summed  up  develop- 
ments in   1917  as  follows: 

The  trade  unions  have  abandoned  their  practice  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  admit  female  labor  to  every  branch  of  engineering 
concerned  in  munitions  of  war,  while  the  employer  retains  his  own, 
and  continues  to  exploit  female  labor  at  blackleg  and  sweated  rates 
of  wages. 

And  we  find  the  government  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
Industrial  Unrest  (July,  1917)  presenting  among  the  causes 
of  unrest  "inconsiderate  treatment  of  women,  whose  wages 
are  sometimes  as  low  as  13  shillings";  "the  introduction  of 
female  labor  without  consultation  with  the  workpeople." 

Other  causes,  it  noted,  were  deficiency  in  housing,  profiteer- 
ing, particularly  in  food,  but  also  in  shipping  and  in  con- 
tracts. The  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  were  strengthened 
in  their  distrust  of  the  general  drift  of  things  by  such  evidence 
as  the  1917  report  of  the  Employers'  Parliamentary  Council, 
representing  printers,  builders,  the  shipping  federation  and 
other  organizations  of  employers  which  urged  the  repeal  of 
such  legislative  protections  of  labor  as  the  trades  disputes 
act  and  the  factory  acts. 

The  Garton  Foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  trus- 
tee, pointed  out  that : 

Many  of  the  men  who  return  from  the  trenches  to  the  great 
munition  and  shipbuilding  centers  are,  within  a  few  weeks  of  their 
return,  among  those  who  exhibit  most  actively  their  discontent  with 
present  conditions.  To  a  very  large  number  of  men  now  in  the 
ranks,  the  fight  against  Germany  is  a  fight  against  "Prussianism," 
and  the  spirit  of  Prussianism  represents  to  them  only  an  extreme 
example  of  that  to  which  they  object  in  the  industrial  and  social  in- 
stitutions of  their  own  country.  They  regard  the  present  struggle  as 
closely  connected  with  the  campaign  against  capitalist  and  class- 
domination  at  home.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  results  of  the  war 
itself,  such  as  the  munitions  acts  and  the  compulsion  acts,  have  in- 
tensified ihis  identification  of  external  and  internal  enemies.  The 
working  of  these  acts  and  the  tribunals  crt  red  under  them  has 
given  ri-c  to  an   amount  rf  deep    ind  widespread   resentment  which 


is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  largely  inarticulate.  The  very 
moderation  and  unselfishness  shown  by  the  responsible  leaders  of 
organized  labor  are  looked  upon  by  important  sections  of  their  fol- 
lowing as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause,  and  by  some  employers  as  a 
tactical  opportunity. 

Enter  the  Shop  Stewards 

This  historical  summary  of  the  early  years  of  the  war  lays 
bare  what  might  be  called  the  ground  plan  of  the  strikes  in  the 
engineering  trades  and  the  shop  stewards  movement  emerg- 
ing from  them.  It  should  now  be  clear  why  the  most  vig- 
orous expression  of  self-government  in  industry  has  come 
during  the  war  and  because  of  the  war.  The  principle  of 
"self-determination"  was  being  fought  for  alike  in  Belgium 
and  on  the  Clyde.  A  democracy  cannot  fight  for  a  principle 
on  the  battle  front,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  its  abrogation 
on  the  industrial  front. 

When  the  miners  remained  outside  the  Treasury  Agree- 
ment, the  rank  and  file  of  other  unions  saw  that  their  own 
leaders  had  signed  away  their  power  of  leadership.  Particu- 
larly in  the  munition  trades,  where  the  tide  of  "dilution" 
swept  in,  the  distrust  of  the  pre-war  union  officials  spread  and 
grew  among  the  trade  union  members. 

But  not  only  was  there  this  war-reason  why  these  trade 
union  leaders  had  lost  grip  on  their  following.  There  was  a 
reason  in  the  organization  of  the  union  itself.  In  the  muni- 
tion or  engineering  industry,  the  unions  are  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  (275,000  members),  the  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  Ironfounders  (30,000),  the  Toolmakers  (30,000), 
steam  engine-makers  (over  20,000),  United  Machine  Work- 
ers (over  20,000),  Brass-workers  (18,000),  Electrical  Trades 
iJnion  (12,000)  and  so  on.  In  addition  there  are  large  engi- 
neering groups  in  the  general  labor  unions,  numbering  over 
300,000.  This  situation  makes  the  A.  S.  E.  the  dominant 
union  of  the  munition  trades.  It  is  made  up  of  fitters,  turn- 
ers, machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  electricians,  planers,  bor- 
ers, slotters,  pattern-makers  and  other  grades.  Thus  the 
A.  S.  E.  is  a  craft  union,  but  cne  composed  of  many  kindred 
grades;  the  basis  a  common  skill.  It  has  700  home  branches, 
grouped  in  a  series  of  district  committees,  covering  each  an 
industrial  area.  The  Glasgow  District  Committee,  for 
example,  covers  about  60  branches.  The  district  committee 
has  a  measure  of  autonomy  in  framing  the  local  industrial 
policy.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  branches 
in  the  district ;  the  branches  are  made  up  of  delegates  from  va- 
rious shops.  (So  the  policy  of  the  branch  is  broken  up  among 
the  various  interests  of  these  various  shops.)  Just  as  the  dis- 
trict committee  is  above  the  branches,  so  the  executive  council 
is  above  the  district  committees.  This  executive  council  is  the 
national  administrative  body,  the  cabinet  of  the  trade  union. 
There  is  also  a  judicial  and  a  legislative  body. 

Now,  the  point  to  note  in  this  anafysis  is  that  the  only  unit 
of  the  organization  close  to  the  workers  in  the  shop  is  the 
branch,  that  the  branch  represents  many  shops  (with  conflict- 
ing interests),  and  that  the  branch  does  not  deal  directly 
with  the  head  office  and  central  executive  of  the  whole  union, 
but,  instead,  deals  with  a  district  committee.  In  short,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  A.  S.  E.  are  a  long  way  removed  from 
the  central  executive,  and  as  result  the  workers  have  felt 
that  they  are  not  swiftly  and  directly  represented  by  their 
officials.  This  constitution  of  the  A.  S.  E.  dates  back  to 
1851.  With  the  miners,  the  branch  is  based  on  the  indus- 
trial unit  of  the  coalpit.  With  the  engineers,  the  branch  is 
based  on  the  place  where  they  live,  not  on  the  place  where 
they  work. 

To  sum  up,  the  war,  bringing  in  standardized  machinery 
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and  the  dilution  of  labor,  endangered  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  machine  shop  workers.  Their  officials  made  bargains 
with  the  government,  which  robbed  them  of  power.  The 
constitution  of  the  union  made  it  difficult  for  the  rank  and 
file  to  be  directly  represented.  Accordingly,  they  acted  in- 
dependently of  the  Treasury  agreement,  of  their  officials, 
and  of  their  constitution.  They  remade  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  their  union,  and  they  asserted  the  principle  of 
self-government  in  industry.  They  took  action  in  the  shop 
stewards  movement,  which  became  the  most  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  industrial  field.  It  has  broken  ground  from 
beneath  for  workers'  control. 

The  rule-book  of  the  A.  S.  E.  says  of  the  shop  steward : 

Rule  13. — Committees  may  also  appoint  shop-stewards  in  work- 
shops or  departments  thereof  in  their  respective  districts,  such 
stewards  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  committee, 
by  whom  their  duties  shall  be  defined.  The  stewards  shall  be  em- 
powered to  examine  periodically  the  contribution  cards  of  all  mem- 
bers, and  to  demand  that  alleged  members  shall  show  their  con- 
tribution cards  for  examination  when  starting  work.  They  shall 
report  at  least  once  each  quarter  on  all  matters  affecting  the  trade, 
and  keep  the  committee  posted  with  all  events  occurring  in  the 
various  shops.  They  shall  be  paid  4s.  for  each  quarterly  report; 
namely,  3s.  for  duty  performed,  and  Is.  for  attendance  and  report 
to  committee  (conveners  of  shop-stewards  shall  receive  6d.  extra)  ; 
these  to  be  payable  by  the  district  committee.  Should  a  shop-stew- 
ard be  discharged  through  executing  his  duties  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  full  wage  benefit.  If  it  is  necessary  for  stewards  to  attend  other 
meetings  of  the  Committee  they  shall  be  remunerated  the  same  as 
witnesses   attending  committee   meetings. 

By  the  terms  of  the  A.  S.  E.  constitution,  then,  the  shop 
stewards  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  com- 
mittee. 

That  sounds  harmless  enough.  The  shop  steward  was  a 
dues-collector,  reporting  to  his  branch  and  district  committee. 
But  the  war  pressure,  already  described,  crushed  down  on 
the  worker,  rendered  his  central  officials  powerless,  and  cre- 
ated a  set  of  conditions  in  the  shop  which  made  necessary  con- 
tinuous and  immediate  negotiation  between  the  workers  and 
their  managers.  The  shop  steward  was  the  man  who  could 
perform  this  function.  He  was  in  the  shop,  was  elected  by 
the  workers,  and  merely  had  to  enlarge  a  function  already 
exdrcised. 

The  Clyde  Strikes 

This  is  what  happened.  In  the  Parkhead  Engineering 
Works,  there  had  been  before  the  war  20  shop  stewards,  and, 
under  war  conditions,  the  number  of  shop  stewards  was  in- 
creased to  60.  David  Kirkwood  was  appointed  convener 
or  chief  of  the  shop  stewards,  to  deal  with  difficulties  with 
the  management,  and  report  grievances. 

When  the  munitions  act  of  July  2,  1915,  was  passed,  the 
workers  in  the  Clyde  District  (which  included  the  Parkhead 
Works)  formed  the  Clyde  Workers'  Committee,  which  dis- 
cussed the  government's  plan  of  dilution,  and  criticized  the 
attitude  of  the  executive  officials  of  the  A.  S.  E.  and  other 
unions.     As  one  labor  witness  described  it: 

It  was  more  a  collection  of  angry  trade  unionists  than  anything 
else,  which  had  sprung  into  existence  because  of  the  trouble  which 
was  going  on,  on  the  Clyde. 

Did  you  think  it  better  to  go  to  the  Clyde  Workers'  Committee 
than  to  go  to  your  own  trade  union  officials? 

Oh,  yes.  Our  own  trade  union  officials  were  hopelessly  tied  up. 
They  could  do  nothing. 

They  were  tied  up  by  whom  ? 

Under  the  munitions  act.  Where  the  men  in  the  workshop  had 
previously  sent  their  shop  stewards  to  the  A.  S.  E.  to  report  to 
their  district  committee,  the  shop  stewards  were  now  sent  to  the 
Clvde  Workers'  Committee. 


This  committee  of  shop  stewards  issued  a  manifesto  say- 
ing: 

The  support  given  to  the  munitions  act  by  the  officials  (of  the 
A.  S.  E.  and  other  unions)  was  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  working 
classes.  We  are  out  for  unity  and  closer  organization  of  all  trades 
in  the  industry,  one  union  being  the  ultimate  aim.  We  will  sup- 
port the  officials  just  so  long  as  they  rightly  represent  the  workers, 
but  we  will   act  independently  immediately  they  misrepresent  them. 

This  Clyde  Workers'  Committee  advocated  the  view  that 
the  organized  trade  unionists  should  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  administration  and  control  of  workshop  arrangements. 
Kirkwood,  a  member  of  this  committee,  asked  Lloyd  George 
if  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  workers  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  works.  Kirkwood  said  to  LLoyd  George  that 
the  workers,  as  Socialists,  welcomed  dilution  of  labor,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  natural  development  in  industrial  con- 
ditions. But  this  scheme  of  dilution  must  be  carried  out 
under  the  control  of  the  workers.  Without  such  control, 
cheap  wages  would  be  introduced. 

There  we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  shop  stewards'  move- 
ment in  their  own  words — workers'  control  of  industry,  be- 
ginning in  the  shop,  and  industrial  unionism  (in  preference  to 
craft  unionism). 

Lloyd  George's  conversation  with  Kirkwood  took  place  in 
December,  1915.  In  the  following  March,  came  a  strike  in 
the  Parkhead  Works  where  Kirkwood  was  convener.  As 
a  result  of  the  strike  Kirkwood  and  nine  others  were  ar- 
rested and  deported,  and  the  shop  stewards'  movement  spread 
over  Great  Britain. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  dilution  scheme. 
Women  were  set  at  work  in  the  howitzer  shop.  Kirkwood 
and  two  shop  stewards  interviewed  the  women,  and  saw  to 
it  that  they  were  requested  to  join  the  National  Federation 
of  Women  Workers.  The  management  of  the  works  ob- 
jected to  these  activities  of  Kirkwood,  though  they  had  used 
him  to  conciliate  the  workers  at  other  times.  The  result  of 
the  trouble  was  the  strike  and  the  deportations.  The  domestic 
radicalism  of  the  shop  stewards  was  in  some  cases  yoked  to 
an  internationalism  which  is  close  to  pacifism.  Pacifism 
has  been  a  militant  doctrine  in  war-time  England,  and 
charges  of  "unpatriotic"  utterances  against  Kirkwood  and 
others  entered  into  the  first  public  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment's methods  of  repression. 

The  Clyde  trouble  was  the  most  spectacular  of  the  cases 
of  friction  in  the  munition  trades,  but  it  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  example.  Unquestionably  there  has  been  remark- 
able work  done  by  the  production  committee  and  the  bodies 
created  under  the  munitions  act  to  bring  employers  and 
workers  together.  But  instances  in  which  wage  awards 
have  been  hung  up  for  months  until  the  workers  struck  or 
threatened  to  strike  have  spread  the  notion,  as  already  indi- 
cated, that  you  could  not  get  anything  from  the  authorities 
because  it  was  right  but  only  because  you  had  the  force  t  i 
compel  it.     The  result  was  to  provoke  strikes. 

Under  the  war  law,  to  strike  was  a  serious  offence,  and 
to  lead  or  counsel  or  order  a  strike  was  a  very  serious  one. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  the  responsible  national  officers  of 
the  older  unions  that  led  the  strikes.  They  stood  by  the 
government  in  their  agreement.  But  because  they  did  not 
stand  by  the  men,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  workers 
themselves,  the  shop  stewards  came  up.  They  led  the  men 
and  paid  the  penalty. 

Here,  again,  in  dealing  with  the  strikes,  the  government 
policy  did  not  work  out.  Its  experience  with  deporting  the 
strike  leaders  from  the  Clyde  worked  out  in  fact  so  dis- 
astrously that  it  did  not  attempt  drastic  measures  wholesale. 
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Deportation  is  something  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
English  worker.  It  smacks  of  South  Africa;  it  goes  against 
his  ingrained  ideas  as  to  his  rights  in  his  own  home,  and  in 
his  own  home  town.  And  while  the  labor  movement  in 
England  might  have  been  of  two  minds  as  to  the  issues  of  the 
Clyde  strike  and  the  notions  of  its  leaders,  it  was  not  of  two 
minds  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Clyde  strikers.  McManus 
was  deported  to  another  city  which  had  been  a  center  of  labor 
conservatism,  with  the  result  that  that  city  thereafter  became 
a  hotbed.  Kirkwood,  it  is  said,  has  since  been  made  a  fore- 
man in  a  government  munitions  factory. 

The  government  took  the  position  in  the  case  of  a  strike 
that  it  would  not  treat  with  the  workers  unless  they  went 
back.  But  a  labor  leader  stated  to  us  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  government  had  crumpled  in,  time  and  again,  and 
beat  the  devil  around  the  stump  in  some  other  way;  for  ex- 
ample, by  granting  the  demand,  or  some  measure  of  it,  with- 
out treating  with  the  workers.  This  seemed  so  sweeping  a 
statement  that  we  took  it  up  with  a  government  official  who 
frankly  admitted  its  truth.  The  result  was  to  prove  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  way  to  prevent  strikes  is  not  to  pro- 
hibit them. 

A  Share  in  Management 

But,  as  brought  out  on  the  Clyde,  the  shop  stewards  stand 
for  something  more  far-reaching  and  constructive  in  its  im- 
plications than  the  right  to  strike.  They  were  asserting  the 
right  to  an  increased  share  in  workshop  management.  They 
were  doing  it  without  consultation  with  the  old-line  officials 
of  the  unions  ("We  do  not  recognize  them,"  said  Kirkwood), 
and  they  were  acting  through  an  organization  of  shop  stew- 
ards, representing  unofficially  all  the  shops  in  the  district. 

The  position  of  the  shop  steward  is  a  detail  in  labor  organi- 
zation. But  the  impulse  of  which  the  shop  steward  is  an 
expression  is  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  movement. 
He  came  at  a  moment  of  arrest,  when  the  trade  union  officials 
had  been  blocked  by  war  legislation.  He  gathered  up  the 
dynamic  of  the  rank  and  file  and  went  ahead,  while  the  offi- 
cials had  to  mark  time.  He  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
unrepresented  workers  by  direct  action  just  when  compro- 
mise and  postponement  were  being  forced  upon  them  by  their 
former  leaders. 

The  shop  stewards  as  a  group  are  young  men,  the  central 
officials  are  middle-aged.  The  shop  stewards  are  not  inured 
by  a  lifetime  of  troubled  experience  to  piece-meal  gains,  to 
opportunism.  In  the  hour  when  government  officials  were 
devising  programs  of  workshop  committees  and  joint  councils, 
the  shop  stewards  formed  their  own  committees — a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  Whitley  Report. 

The  danger  of  uncharted  liberty  and  youthful  dynamic 
10  clear.  Yet  a  keen  observer  of  labor  conditions  expressed 
the  belief  to  us  that  there  would  not  be  permanent  antagon- 
ism between  the  self-created  shop  stewards  and  the  shop  com- 
mittees set  up  under  this  national  program.  Nor  will  there 
be  permanent  antagonism  between  the  shop  stewards  and  the 
national  unions  of  organized  labor.  They  are  more  likely 
harnessed  to  the  main  labor  machine. 

From  the  union  standpoint,  the  immediate  question  is: 
Shall  shop  stewards  of  various  trades  receive  recognition  as 
the  basis  for  common  action  in  the  works  of  a  district?  G. 
D.  H.  Cole  has  suggested  a  way  out. 

Let  the  general  principle  of  organization  be  that  of  the  works 
branch  (instead  of  the  residence  branch).  Then  the  shop  stewards 
will  become  the  branch  officials,  and  the  shop  stewards'  committee 
the  branch  committee.     The  unofficial  workshop  movement  will  have 


been  taken  up  into,  and  made  a  part  of,  the  official  machinery  of 
trade  unionism. 

At  a  national  conference  held  between  the  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation  and  the  engineering  trade  unions,  rec- 
ognition was  given  to  shop  stewards,  and  their  entry  into- 
negotiation  in  the  early  phases  permitted.  The  A.  S.  E.  did 
not  sign  the  agreement.  In  December,  1917,  representatives 
of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  and  of  thirteen 
trade  unions  held  a  conference.  The  unions  included  steam 
engine  workers,  toolmakers,  smiths  and  strikers,  brassfounders 
and  metal  mechanics,  blacksmiths  and  iron  workers,  electrical 
trades  union,  workers'  union,  journeymen  brassfounders,  core- 
makers,  general  workers,  union  of  enginemen.  They  came 
to  an  agreement  that  the  functions  of  the  stewards  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  with  the  avoidance  of  disputes  will  be 
on  the  following  lines: 

A  workman  or  workmen  desiring  to  raise  any  question  in  which 
he  or  they  are  directly  concerned  shall  in  the  first  instance  discuss 
the  same  with  his  or  their  foreman. 

Failing  settlement  the  question  shall,  if  desired,  be  taken  up  with 
the  management  by  the  appropriate  shop  stewards  and  one  of  the 
workmen  directly  concerned. 

If  no  settlement  is  arrived  at  the  question  may,  at  the  request 
of  either  party,  be  further  considered  at  a  meeting  to  be  arranged 
between  the  management  and  the  appropriate  shop  steward,  to- 
gether with  a  deputation  of  the  workmen  directly  concerned.  At  this- 
meeting  the  organizing  district  delegate  may  be  present,  in  Which 
event  a  representative  of  the  employers'  association  shall  also  be 
present. 

The  question  may  thereafter  be  referred  for  further  considera- 
tion in  terms  of  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes. 

No  stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place  until  the  question  has  been 
fully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  this  agreement  and  with  the 
provisions  for   avoiding  disputes. 

Meanwhile,  the  shop  stewards'  movement  is  spreading  out 
into  woodworking  trades,  textiles  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
trades.3  A  prophet  and  philosopher  of  its  extension  (him- 
self one  of  the  leaders)  is  J.  T.  Murphy,  of  Sheffield,  whose 
pamphlet,  The  Workers'  Committee,  might  be  called  the  offi- 
cial exposition  of  the  movement.  He  believes  that  the  new 
trade  union  organization  will  be  based  on  the  shop  and  the 
works,  instead  of  the  craft  and  the  industry.  He  gives  the 
power  of  final  decision  always  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  never 
to  the  upper  stories  of  organization.  He  visions  shop  stew- 
ards, shop  committees,  plant  committees,  district  committees 
and  then  a  national  organization  of  districts. 

But  one  thing  is  sure.  While  the  government  plans  Whit- 
ley Committees  (with  the  consent  of  the  employer  and  the 
worker),  and  while  farseeing  employers  encourage  them,  else- 
where the  workers  themselves  elect  their  own  stewards,  choose 
their  own  committees,  and  set  going  from  the  bottom  up  the 
movement  toward  workers'  control,  which  in  its  various  em- 
bodiments will  dominate  industrial  reconstruction  in  Eng- 
land. The  shop  stewards  are  those  who  have  broken  with 
tradition  at  the  place  where  the  fight  is  hardest — in  their  own 
organization,  in  their  own  workshop. 


3The  manufacturing  sections  of  the  cotton  industry  are  now  beginning  to 
follow  the  spinners  in  the  creation  of  shop  committees.  The  Ashton  and 
District  Textile  Manufacturing  Trades  Federation  has  elaborated  a  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  shop  stewards  and  shop  committees.  A  steward  is  to 
be  appointed  for  every  fifteen  or  twenty  workers,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be 
met  by  a  shop  levy  of  Id.  monthly.  The  stewards  are  to  elect  from  themselves 
shop  committees,  and  grievances  are  to  be  submitted  to  these  committees, 
which  will  take  them  up  with  the  management.  Failing  a  settlement  at  this 
stage,  the  matter  will  be  carried  to  the  district  Trade  Union  organization. 
Thus  the  movement  towards  workshop  organization  goes  on  spreading  from 
one  section  of  workers  to  another. 

The  Oldham  operative  cotton  spinners  have  approved  the  adoption  of  the 
shop  steward  principle  in  the  cotton  mills  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to 
one.  It  is  provided  under  the  scheme  that  there  shall  be  a  shop  club  at  each 
mill,  that  all  spinners  at  the  mills  must  be  members,  and  that  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  committee  of  the  respective  shop  clubs  shall  be  representatives 
to  the  management  in  case  of  any  grievance.  Each  shop  club  is  to  appoint  two 
representatives  to  attend  the  district  monthly  meetings  and  report  on  the 
proceedings  to  their  club. 


AT   WORK  ON   THE   PISA  VILLAGE 


Outside  the  Walls  of  Pisa 

By  Chester  Aldrich 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL   FOR    CIVIL   AFFAIRS   OF   THE  AMERICAN    RED    CROSS    IN    ITALY 

7  HE  whole  experience  of  American  social  workers  has  tended  to  create  aversion  to  the  building  of  tem- 
porary structures  except  in  emergencies.  Houses  put  up  to  last  a  year  or  two  are  apt  to  remain  in 
occupation  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  fit  for  habitation.  When  confronted,  therefore,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  accommodation  for  Venetian  refugees,  Major  Aldrich  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Department 
of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy  embarked  upon  the  erection  of  a  residential  village  on  the 
outskirts  of  Pisa.  Ground  for  this  enterprise  was  broken  last  spring,  and  now  that  the  fortunes  of  war  have 
swung  to  the'  Allies,  the  invaders  are  out  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  restoration  of  refugee  families  to  their  old 
homes  has  become  the  new  problem,  the  good  sense  of  building  this  colony  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  city 
plan  of  Pisa  is  all  the  more  evident. — Editor. 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  concerned  with 
refugees  from  the  invaded  districts  of  Italy  has 
been  that  of  housing  them.  Something  like  600,- 
000  people,  driven  from  the  Friuli  and  the  Ve- 
neto,  from  the  districts  beyond  the  Piave  and  those  on  this  side 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  military  action,  were  forced  to 
seek  shelter  throughout  the  country  in  unoccupied  villas,  hotels 
and  apartments  of  all  kinds,  ranging  down  to  unoccupied 
stables.  Many  of  these  were  of  an  entirely  unhygienic  char- 
acter, and  in  many  places  necessary  crowding  produced 
bad  results. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy,  to  relieve  this  situa- 
ation,  adapted  many  existing  unused  buildings  for  the  housing 
of  these  refugees.  It  installed,  for  instance,  in  a  number 
of  requisitioned  villas  near  Leghorn  and  also  along  the  Adri- 
atic coast  masonry  partitions,  chimneys,  and  masonry  stoves 
so  as  to  make  each  villa  habitable  for  a  number  of  refugee  fam- 
ilies. In  some  cases,  as  in  some  large  disused  paper  mills  at 
Chiaravalle,  it  remodelled  existing  factories,  dividing  them 
into  apartments  with  the  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

To  relieve  a  special  need  of  certain  refugees  from  the  Ve- 


neto  and  from  Venice  itself,  the  Red  Cross  put  up  an  entire 
village  just  outside  the  walls  of  Pisa.  This  site  was  chosen 
partly  because  of  its  geographical  situation  and  hygienic  con- 
dition, partly  because  of  its  accessibility  to  Pisa  and  the  con- 
sequent facilities  for  employment  of  the  refugees  in  the  fac- 
tories of  that  city.  It  consists  of  twelve  hectares  of  land 
(about  thirty  acres),  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  historic  city 
walls  of  Pisa,  on  another  by  the  canal  and  the  Medicean  aque- 
duct, and  sloping  slightly  away  towards  the  fields  to  the  north 
beyond  which  rise  the  Pisan  mountains. 

The  village  was  planned  to  house  at  the  start  two  thousand 
refugees  with  the  possibility  of  adding  buildings  for  several 
thousand  more.  The  general  layout  was  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  for  the  future  development  of  Pisa,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  through  and  prolonging  of  several  exist- 
ing streets,  and  the  possibility  of  new  openings  in  the  city 
walls.  These  walls,  however,  and  the  Fifteenth  Century 
Medicean  Aqueduct,  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
present  main  road  from  the  Porta  Garibaldi  is  one  of  several 
radiating  streets  leading  to  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  In  the 
middle  of  this  piazza  is  a  fountain  and  a  small  garden,  and 
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grouped  around  it  arc  the  main  communal  buildings,  the  gen- 
eral offices,  the  shops,  the  community  kitchen,  and  the  church. 
The  workrooms,  or  ouvroirs  for  women  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, and  the  schools  are  convenient  to  this  a  little  farther 
off.     The  hospital  is  at  the  farther  corner  of  the  site. 

Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  lie  east  of  this  piazza,  arranged 
in  lines  running  north  and  south  so  as  to  secure  the  best  and 
sunniest  exposure.  Between  them  are  long  gardens  drained 
by  irrigation  canals  which  lead  to  a  general  draining  system 
at  the  limit  of  the  property,  for  allotment  to  the  families  for 
vegetable  raising. 

The  houses  themselves  consist  of  long  buildings,  one  story 
high,  each  containing  from  six  to  twelve  apartments,  each 
apartment  with  a  chimney  and  stove  built  of  masonry,  after 
the  Italian  type.  The  apartments  are  of  two,  three  and  four 
rooms  each. 


The  construction  of  all  the  buildings  is  of  a  special  type  of 
reenforced  concrete,  made  in  the  Valle  Pompei,  near  Naples, 
with  volcanic  cinders.  The  main  uprights  and  horizontal 
members  are  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  the  panelling  be- 
tween being  made  of  a  special  type  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  hollow  bamboo  reeds,  affording  an  air  space.  The  floors 
are  of  cement,  the  space  under  them  being  ventilated,  and  the 
roofs  are  of  red  terra-cotta  tile.  The  casement  windows  and 
doors  are  naturally  of  the  continental  type.  The  sewage  dis- 
posal system  is  a  modification  of  the  Waring  type. 

Ground  was  broken  on  May  3,  and  it  was  hoped  to  have  the 
village  ready  for  occupancy  in  mid  fall.  The  work  was  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Civil  Affairs,  assisted  by  a  spe- 
cial delegate  who  is  an  American  engineer,  Captain  Francesco 
Mauro,  and  by  Signor  Guglielminetti,  director  of  special  serv- 
ices of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 


When  Labor  Comes  to  Market 

By  IValton  H.   Hamilton 
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UNITED   STAFFS   WAR   LABOR  POLICIES   BOARD 


1~^  HE  most  immediate,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
of  the  problems  concerned  with  a  return  to  peace  is 
that  of  the  rate  of  demobilization.  Other  problems, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  ideal  working  conditions, 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  workers,  and  the  conservation  of  human  resources, 
alike  offer  more  definite  objectives  and  make  greater  appeals 
to  the  imagination.  But,  despite  its  place  in  the  humble  do- 
main of  the  framework  of  industry,  the  problem  of  the  rate  of 
demobilizing  is  as  important  as  any  of  these.  For,  if  this 
simple  problem  in  the  mechanics  of  industrial  organization  is 
solved  aright,  the  solution  of  these  and  like  problems  will  be 
rendered  easy.  If  it  is  muddled  or  left  to  solve  itself  as 
best  it  may,  the  human  values  in  our  whole  program  of  social 
betterment  may  become  unattainable. 

Let  us  state  the  problem  of  the  rate  of  demobilization  in 
the  simplest  terms  possible.  Discharge  from  the  army  and 
from  war  industry  will  bring  a  stream  of  laborers  into  the 
market  seeking  employment.  The  resumption  of  industry 
suspended  or  curtailed  by  the  war  will  furnish  employment 
for  labor.  Other  employment  will  be  offered  by  the  volun- 
tary withdrawal  of  men  and  women  who  were  temporarily 
drawn  into  industry  by  patriotic  motives.  But,  will  employ- 
ment be  offered  to  all  who  wish  it?  Will  the  opening  of  new 
employment  be  fast  enough  to  accommodate  the  flow  into  the 
labor  market?  Should  discharge  be  retarded?  Should  the 
resumption  of  ordinary  business  be  accelerated?  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  problem. 

To  all  who  have  studied  their  Euclid,  however  inattentive- 
ly, it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor  market 
may  be  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  rate  of  ab- 
sorption of  labor  into  industry.  In  case  labor  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  industry  faster  than  it  comes  into  the  market, 
there  may  be  something  to  worry  about ;  but  that  worry  can- 
not properly  be  made  the  function  of  the  labor  department. 
If  it  is  certain  that  such  is  to  be  the  event,  the  case  for  de- 
mobilization by  military  units  is  conclusive.  If  the  two  rates 
are  equal,  the  danger  of  the  presence  of  a  large  reserve  army 
and  its  attendant  evils  can  be  avoided.  But  if  the  rate  of 
absorption  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  and  labor  comes  to  market 
faster  than  it  can  be  accommodated  with  work,  the  conse- 
quences to  industrial  society  as  a  whole  are  likely  to  be  serious. 
It  is  this  alternative  which  a  conscious  policy  for  demobiliza- 
tion should  seek  to  avoid.  It  is  the  danger  inherent  in  this 
event  which  dictates  a  demand  for  demobilization  in  terms  of 
industrial  needs. 

To  appreciate  the  threat  which  this  carries,  let  us  analyze 
briefly  the  consequences  of  a  flow  into  the  labor  market  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  at  which  industry  can  absorb 
laborers. 

'First,  and  most  obvious,  there  will  inevitably  result  a  glut 
of  the  labor  market. 

Second,  this  glut  threatens  the  maintenance  of  standards  in 
living  and  working  conditions.  We  all  know  how  slowly  our 
present  standards  have  been  built  up.  We  know  how  neces- 
sary the  crisis  presented  by  the  war  has  been  to  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  desirable. 
In  the  transition  period  which  we  are  just  entering  many 
agencies  are  concerned  with  maintaining  or  raising  these 
standards.     And  yet  it  is  certain  that  if  the  labor  market  is 


glutted,  laborers  will  be  forced  bj  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion to  bid  aga'n'st  each  other.  Then,  no  matter  how  deter- 
mined particular  employers  may  be  to  keep  standards  up.  and 
no  matter  with  what  energy  and  enthusiasm  individuals  and 
organizations  strive  to  maintain  them,  no  power  under  heaven 
is  going  to  stay  the  disintegrating  influences  which  will  be  let 
loose. 

Third,  this  glut  will  be  followed  by  serious  falls  in  many 
rates  of  wages.  Since  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  the 
loss  to  be  made  up  in  overtime,  it  will  leave  its  mark  upon  the 
family  standard  of  living.  While  in  some  cases  wages  are  un- 
reasonably high  and  their  fall  will  be  attended  by  no  serious 
consequences,  these  are  exceptional.  In  most  cases  a  fall  in 
the  wage-rate  and  the  standard  of  living  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  health  and  physical  efficiency  and  by  a  denial 
to  children  of  opportunities  for  education  and  development. 

Fourth,  a  glut  of  the  labor  market  threatens  the  main- 
tenance of  production  at  a  high  level.  It  leads  to  unem- 
ployment and  lessened  wages.  The  latter  takes  away  from 
employes  a  part  of  their  purchasing  power;  the  former  robs 
them  of  it  altogether.  Perhaps  it  is  to  an  employer's  ad- 
vantage to  pay  his  own  laborers  low  wages ;  it  certainly  is  not 
to  his  advantage  for  other  employers  to  pay  their  laborers  low 
wages,  for  it  is  to  those  other  employes  that  he  has  to  look 
for  the  largest  market  for  his  goods.  If  the  buying  power 
of  laborers,  who  as  a  group  furnish  the  largest  and  most 
stable  demand  for  commodities,  is  seriously  impaired,  the 
profits  of  employers  are  seriously  threatened.  But,  since  the 
expectation  of  profit  by  the  employer  is  the  motive  we  de- 
pend upon  to  make  him  keep  his  factory  going,  purchase  mate- 
rials, employ  labor,  and  go  ahead  with  production,  the  sit- 
uation carries  a  serious  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  labor  market  is 
allowed  to  become  seriously  glutted,  the  violence  done  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  may  bring  in  its  wake  a  de- 
pression. That  the  readjustments  following  a  war  have  so 
many  times  led  to  such  a  result  history  attests. 

Fifth,  a  glut  of  the  labor  market  may  bring  in  its  wake 
serious  industrial  disturbances.  It  has  been  whispered  many 
times  of  late  that  if  peace  brings  falling  wages  and  unemploy- 
ment, a  wave  of  Bolshevism  is  likely  to  sweep  across  the  coun- 
try. But  without  admitting  the  reality  of  such  a  danger,  our 
own  industrial  history,  with  its  record  of  strikes,  lockouts  and 
industrial  wars,  indicates  that  grave  unrest  is  to  be  expectatl. 
If  to  that  we  add  the  fact  that  bodies  of  strikers  are  likely  to 
include  large  numbers  who  have  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
and  who  have  been  taught  to  kill,  the  menace  becomes  serious 
enough  even  without  the  added  danger  of  alien  political 
propaganda. 

Since  these  dangers  rest  upon  the  single  contingency  that 
labor  may  come  to  market  faster  than  it  can  be  supplied  with 
work,  it  is  necessary  that  by  conscious  thought  this  contingency 
be  avoided.  This  requires  checking  the  rate  of  flow  into  the 
labor  market  and  accelerating  the  return  of  industry  to  a 
peace-time  footing.  It  demands  alike  demobilization  in  terms 
of  industrial  needs  and  a  governmental  policy  to  supplement 
the  initiative  of  the  business  man.  It  is  a  call  for  conscious 
guidance,  not  for  blind  and  trusting  drift. 

By  reference  to  the  chart  (pp.  426-427)  you  will  note  that 
a  control  of  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor  market  can  be 
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The  PROBLEM  of  the  RATE 
of  DEMOBILIZATION!; 

Upon  Equalizing  the  Rate  of  Flow  into  Industry  (on  this 
page)  and  the  Rate  of  Flow  into  the  Labor  Market  (on 
the  page  opposite)  Depends: 

1.  The  Avoidance  of  a  Large  Volume  of  Unemployment 

2.  The  Maintenance  of  Labor  Standards 

3.  The  Avoidance  of  Serious  Falls  in  Rates  of  Wages 

4.  The  Maintenance  of  Production  at  a  High  Level 

5.  The  Removal  of  the  Possibility  of  a  Depression 


EXPLANATION  of  the  chart  on  the  problems 
of  the  rate  of  demobilization:  The  object  of  this 
chart  is  to  show  the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  the  rate  at  which  demobilization  is  to  be  effected, 
to  analyze  it,  and  to  indicate  the  contingencies  upon 
which  its  successful  solution  depends. 

The   rate   of   flow   into  the  labor   market   is  indi- 
cated  by   the   horizontal   lines   at   the   right   of   the 
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brackets.  The  rate  of  flow  into  industry  is  indi- 
cated by  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  left  of  the 
brackets.  Since  the  upper  line  in  each  case  is  a 
changeable  one,  both  these  rates  are  subject  to 
variation.  It  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  flow  into 
industry  may  be  greater  than  equal  to,  or  less 
than  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor  market. 


The  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor  market,  as  the 
chart  indicates,  is  divided  into  the  several  rates 
which  make  it  up,  namely  (1)  the  rate  of  release 
of  men  under  arms  abroad,  (2)  the  rate  of  re- 
lease of  men  under  arms  in  the  United  States,  (3) 
the  rate  of  involuntary  discharge  of  munition 
workers,  (4)  the  rate  of  immigration,  and  (S)  rate 
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of  increase  of  those  seeking  employment  for  the 
first  time.  Each  of  these  several  rates  is  subject, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  conscious  control,  and 
through  a  control  of  them  the  rate  of  flow  into 
the  labor  market  can  be  controlled.  Arrows  run 
from  each  of  these  rates  to  statements  of  the 
contingencies  upon   which  they  rest. 

It  is  probable  that  men  under  arms  abroad  can 
be  released  from  military  service  faster  than  they 
can  be  transported  to  this  country.  In  that  case 
the  rate  of  transport  is  the  limiting  factor.  In 
such  an  event  it  is  possible  for  the  men  to  be 
used  in  "buffer  employment"  in  Europe  until 
pressure  upon  transport  is  released  enough  to 
accommodate  them.  The  temporary  nature  of  this 
is  indicated  by  its  position  below  the  lines  which 
represent   the   rate   of  flow   into   the   labor   market. 

The  rate  of  flow  into  industry,  as  the  chart  in- 
dicates, is  divided  into  the  several  rates  which 
make  it  up,  namely,  (1)  the  rate  of  flow  into  essen- 
tial industry,  (2)  the  rate  of  flow  into  curtailed 
industry,  (3)  the  rate  of  flow  into  suspended  in- 
dustry, (4)  the  rate  of  flow  into  reconverted  in- 
dustry, (5)  the  rate  of  flow  into  converted  indus- 
try, and  (6)  the  rate  of  flow  into  new  industry. 
Each  of  these  rates  is  subject  to  more  or  less  con- 
scious control,  and  through  them  the  rate  of  flow 
into  industry  can  be  controlled.  Arrows  running 
to  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  chart  indicate 
the  list  of  contingencies  upon  which  these  rates 
and  the  larger  rate  which  includes  them  depend. 
Lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  rectangles  indicate  the 
rate  of  withdrawal  of  civilians. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  flow  into  ordinary 
industry  will  be  less  than  the  rate  of  flow  into  the 
labor  market.  In  that  case  the  former  rate  may 
be  temporarily  enlarged  by  a  provision  of  "buffer 
employment."  The  types  of  employment  avail- 
able and  the  contingencies  upon  which  it  depends 
are  indicated  in  a  list  of  statements  in  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  chart  to  which  an  arrow  runs. 
The  provisional  nature  of  this  employment  is  in- 
dicated by  its  position  above  the  horizontal  lines 
that    shut    in     the     flow     into     ordinary    industry. 


Labor  thus  employed  is  to  be  released  to  ordinary 
industry  as  soon  as  pressure  for  employment  is 
sufficiently    released    to    accommodate    them. 

The  contingencies  upon  which  control  of  these 
various  rates  rest  are  of  different  kinds.  Matters 
of  fact  demanding  investigation  are  indicated  by  a 
single  broken  underline;  policies  still  to  be  de- 
termined or  announced,  by  a  single  straight 
underline;  and  unpredictable  contingencies,  sub- 
ject to  no  direct  conscious  control,  by  a  double 
underline. 
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affected  by  means  of  a  control  of  the  various  rates  which 
make  it  up.     These  are 

(1)  the  rate  of  release  of  men  under  arms  overseas, 

(2)  the  rate  of  release  of  men  under  arms  in  the   United   States, 

(3)  the  rate  of  involuntary  discharge  of  war-workers, 

(4)  the  rate  of  immigration,  and 

(5)  the  rate  at  which  young  people  without  experience  are  coming 
into  the  labor  market. 

The  first  of  these,  the  rate  of  release  of  men  under 
arms  overseas,  is,  without  conscious  intent,  being  arrested  by 
two  factors.  The  first  is  the  need  for  men  for  police  pur- 
poses in  Europe.  The  second  is  the  limited  shipping  accom- 
modations available.  Together  these  factors  help  the  situa- 
tion materially  by  preventing  the  two  and  a  half  million  men 
abroad  from  being  hurled  upon  the  market  as  fast  as  their 
military  discharge  can  be  effected. 

The  second  of  these,  the  rate  of  release  of  men  under  arms 
in  this  country,  is  subject  to  no  such  constraint.  The  actual 
rate  of  release  depends  upon  a  decision  in  which  the  desire 
of  the  government  to  avoid  cost  impels  haste  and  the  fear  of 
glutting  the  labor  market  argues  for  delay.  Since  the  first  of 
these  is  obvious  and  the  second  can  be  anticipated  only  by 
careful  analysis,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  army  officers  in 
charge  of  demobilization  should  urge  haste. 

The  third  of  these,  the  rate  of  involuntary  discharge  of  war- 
workers,  is  subject  to  no  direct  governmental  control.  How- 
ever, through  a  control  of  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts, 
the  government  can  stay  this  stream.  If  the  rate  of  cancella- 
tion is  definitely  determined  and  priorities  in  cancellations 
are  clearly  worked  out,  the  gravest  danger  which  we  face  may 
be  avoided.  This  is,  that  the  wholesale  discharge  of  munition 
workers  may  result  in  a  disorganization  of  the  labor  market 
in  advance  of  the  general  demobilization  of  the  soldiers. 

Fortunately,  the  fourth  of  these,  the  rate  of  immigration, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping,  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  next  few  months. 

There  are  six  classes  of  industry  into  which  labor  may  be 
absorbed.  In  terms  of  the  classification  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  these  are 

(1)  essential  industry,  or  that  which  has  been  substantially  un- 
affected by  the  war; 

(2)  curtailed  industry; 

(3)  suspended  industry,  in  which  only  a  nucleus  has  been  main- 
tained to  preserve  the  organization; 

(4)  old  industry  converted  to  war  uses,  and  now  to  be  recon- 
verted to  peace  uses; 

(5)  new  industry  established  during  the  war  for  war  purposes, 
and  now  to  be  converted  to  peace  uses; 

(6)  industry  to  be  established  during  the  period  of  demobilization. 

Generally  speaking,  employment  is  to  be  found  in  each  of 
these  groups  of  industries  either  by  the  withdrawal  of  civilian 
employes  or  by  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

The  withdrawals  of  civilian  employes  are  likely  to  be  large. 
These  include 

(1)  casual  laborers,  who  were  forced  into  industry  by  the  "work 
or  fight"  order,  and  who,  after  a  season  of  toil  are  ready  for  the 
road  again; 

(2)  men  with  independent  support,  induced  to  work  by  patriotic 
motives; 

(3)  women  who,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  are  content  to  retire 
to  domestic  life,  and 

(4)  natives  of  other  countries  who  have  already  applied  for  pass- 
ports and  who  upon  the  resumption  of  steerage  travel  will  seek  their 
native  lands  in  great  numbers. 

To  the  extent  that  such  releases  are  voluntary,  they  increase 
the  number  of  positions  available  for  those  who  enter  the 
labor  market  and  help  to  prevent  a  glut.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  involuntary  they  merely  help  to  solve  one  problem 
of  unemployment  by  creating  another.  At  best,  however, 
there  is  no  reason   for  thinking  that  they  will   release  any- 


thing like  the  number  of  places  demanded  by  ex-soldiers  and 
munition  workers. 

We  turn,  then,  to  an  expansion  of  industry  as  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  While  within  the  groups  marked 
"converted"  and  "reconverted"  industry,  there  is  no  room  for 
expansion — quite  the  reverse — there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  within  the  productive  system  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  are  jobs  enough  for  all.  The  question  is  how  much  of 
this — plants,  equipment,  materials,  labor  and  what-not — may 
be  brought  into  active  utilization?  And  how  rapidly  can 
the  active  industrial  system  be  made  to  attain  that  maximum  ? 

A  conscious  policy  designed  to  accelerate  the  organization 
of  industry  upon  a  peace  basis  cannot  be  fully  explained  here. 
At  best,  only  some  of  its  most  obvious  features  may  be  indi- 
cated. In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  accurate 
and  comprehensive  information  about  future  prospects  for 
business  and  employment.  This  will  insure  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  labor  as  will  prevent  local  gluts.  By  getting  labor  to 
the  places  where  it  can  be  most  easily  absorbed,  the  resump- 
tion of  the  ordinary  industry  as  a  whole  is  hastened.  Second, 
the  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee and  the  War  Finance  Corporation  will  materially  aid 
resumption.  When  we  remember  that  it  is  the  employer's  ex- 
pectation of  profits  upon  which  we  are  depending  for  the 
motive  which  will  lead  to  the  reestablishment  of  industry  upon 
a  peace-time  footing,  the  function  of  such  agencies  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  unnecessary  risks  becomes  evident.  Third,  the 
proper  distribution  of  governmental  orders,  industrially  and 
locally,  will  do  much  to  concentrate  demand  at  the  strategic 
points  where  business  is  slack  and  production  is  likely  to  lag. 
Fourth,  a  proper  demobilization  policy  will  aid  resumption. 
To  cite  a  single  example,  men  who  have  independent  busi- 
nesses or  managerial  positions  should  be  released  at  once. 
Their  planning  is  necessary  to  a  resumption  of  business  which 
will  make  employment  for  others  later  on.  Thus,  by  fur- 
nishing information,  by  organizing  demand,  by  reducing  risks, 
by  a  proper  demobilization  policy,  the  government  can  acceler- 
ate the  resumption  of  business  and  the  rate  at  which  labor  can 
be  reabsorbed  into  industry. 

But,  if  the  worst  befalls  and  labor  comes  into  the  market 
faster  than  it  can  be  cared  for,  there  is  still  one  resource.  By 
means  of  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  works  by  the 
federal  government,  by  the  states,  and  by  municipalities, 
"buffer  employment"  may  be  furnished*  In  no  case  should 
work  be  undertaken  merely  to  make  employment;  for  this  is 
an  expensive  form  of  charity.  But  in  projects  like  the  ship- 
ping program,  railroad  extension,  public  buildings,  reclamation 
and  like  things,  there  are  productive  ventures  in  which  the 
state  or  municipality  may  well  wait  for  returns.  But  note 
that  "buffer  employment"  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  a  mere  temporary  makeshift.  At  best  "buffer  employ- 
ment" is  a  reservoir  that  takes  the  surplus  of  men  in  the  labor 
market  who  cannot  find  employment,  gives  them  jobs  and 
keeps  them  until  the  pressure  upon  ordinary  industry  has 
been  released  enough  to  supply  them  with  employment. 

Such  is  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  rate  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  a  statement  of  the  contingencies  upon  which  its 
solution  rests.  If  the  standard  of  life  is  to  be  kept  safe,  if 
living  and  working  conditions  are  to  be  made  tolerable,  if 
human  resources  are  to  be  conserved,  it  must  be  properly 
handled.  But  it  is  a  problem  charged  with  difficulties.  It 
cannot  be  solved  by  being  left  to  the  physical  vigor  and 
initiative  of  the  individual.  A  timid,  hesitating  policy  of 
control  will  merely  muddle  it.  Its  proper  handling  requires  a 
well-thought-out  and  consistent  policy,  tempered  by  a  series 
of  administrative  decisions  to  the  needs  of  changing  circum- 
stances. 


From  a  Drawing  by  D.   Owen  Stephens 


'NO   ONE   WHO   WITNESSED  THIS   TERRIBLE   SPECTACLE  WILL   E\  J  0   FORGET   IT* 


Back  of  Verdun 

Battlefield  Yesterday;  Reconstruction  Sector  Today;  a  Countryside 

of  Peace  Tomorrow 

By  Francis  Birrell 


IN  large  portions  of  the  district  hack  of  Verdun  where 
hand-to-hand  fighting  has  taken  place,  the  subsoil  has 
been  overturned;  cultivation  will  be  extremely  difficult 
at  first,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  envisage  new  methods 
of  culture  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  In  other  places  culture 
more  or  less  on  the  old  lines  will  be  possible,  once  immediate 
needs  have  been  supplied. 

The  Friends'  War  Victim  >'  Relief  Expedition  has  been 
asked  to  carry  out,  in  this  n  u  y  occupied  or  bombarded  region 
of  France  between  Clermont-  en-Argonne  and  Verdun,  a  work 
of  reconstruction  of  the  first  importance.  Returning  refugees 
will  be  in  need  of  nearly  everything.  Almost  all  their  goods 
were  lost  in  the;r  hasty  flights  in  August,  1914,  or  September, 
1917,  and  few  have  been  able  to  purchase  much  during  their 
exile.  These  people  are  almost  all  farmers  or  farm  laborers 
and  look  forward  to  returning  to  their  old  occupations. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  order  in  advance  large  quantities  of 
furniture,  tools,  etc.,  as  such  articles  are  becoming  rarer  and 
more  expensive  every  day,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  lay 
hands  on  enough  when  the  time  of  return  arrives.  The  prin- 
ciple of  selling  at  or  below  cost  price  must  be  accepted  for  the 
supply  of  these  necessities.  The  money  must  come  from  the 
indemnities  to  be  granted  for  losses  suffered  during  the  war, 


which  the  government  will  pay  immediately  to  these  families. 

This  reconstruction  falls  within  the  most  ruined  part  of 
France,  and  the  Friends  mission  feels  greatly  honored  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  this  work.  We  only  hope  that  the  four 
years'  experience  we  have  already  had  will  fit  us  somewhat 
for  the  great  task  that  lies  before  us. 

Our  connection  with  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun,  which 
will  be  the  scene  of  this  work,  began  in  August,  1917.  Hear- 
ing that  the  civil  population  of  several  villages  just  behind 
the  line  was  being  evacuated  during  .the  French  offensive  of 
that  date,  one  of  the  mission  doctors  wrote  to  M.  Grillon, 
then  sous-prefet  of  Verdun,  and  now  prefet  of  the  Indre,  offer- 
ing his  services,  if  required,  to  those  suffering  from  their 
forcible  removal  under  dangerous  circumstances.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  able  to  do  much  work  among 
the  civilians  who  were  in  bad  health  to  start  with,  or  who 
had  been  wounded  by  the  bombardment.1 


1That  our  services  were  appreciated  on  this  occasion  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  doctor  was  invited  to  move  to  the  arrondissement  of  Verdun  and 
there  worked  unceasingly  over  a  large  area  completely  deprived  of  civilian  doc- 
tors. When  pressure  of  work  prevented  him  from  continuing,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  colleague  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  dentist  of  the  mission  soon  began  working  in  the  same  area,  and  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  two  Anglo-American  equipes  were  started  at  the 
villages  of  Auzeville  and  Jubecourt  on  the  edge  of  our  future  sphere  of  work. 
These    two    equipes    have    been    extremely    busy    during   the    last    six    months, 
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MAP    SHOWING    AREA  OF    PROPOSED    FUTURE    WORK 
OF    THE    FRIENDS'   WAR   VICTIMS'    RELIEF    EXPEDITION. 
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The  district  assigned  to  us  for  our  share  of  work  runs 
roughly  from  a  little  beyond  Clermont-en-Argonne  on  the 
west  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  on  the  east,  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  town  of  Verdun,  which  is  itself  excluded.  The 
southern  limit  is  roughly  the  line  Futeaux,  Clermont,  Auze- 
ville,  Jubecourt,  Nixeville;  and  on  the  north  the  district 
stretches  towards  Montfaucon,  from  which  height  the  crown 
prince  watched  his  armies  advance  to  hideous  and  useless 
slaughter  in  the  spring  offensive  of  1916;  and  to  Varennes, 
famous  in  history  as  the  place  where  Louis  XVI,  flying  from 
the  Tuileries,  stayed  too  long  over  his  lunch  and  was  brought 
home  in  ignominy  to  Paris.  This  town  of  Varennes  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  To  the  north  of  Varennes  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes  stretches  away  to  the  boundaries  of  Belgium. 

The  country  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  France,  a  country  of  great  rolling  downs  and  mag- 
nificent forests,  the  Foret  de  l'Argonne,  the  Foret  de  Cheppy, 
the  Bois  de  la  Gruerie,  and  many  others  that  have  gained 
a  hideous  renown  during  the  last  four  years.  Also  it  is  a 
country  that  has  risen  again  and  again  from  its  ashes.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  endless  invasion ;  French,  Germans, 
Swedes  and  English  have  marched  across  it,  leaving  behind 
them  their  trail  of  ruin  and  suffering.  But  each  time  it  has 
grown  once  more  to  fertility,  and  we  may  venture  to  hope 
that  this  invasion  and  this  reconstruction  will  •  be  the  last. 

It  is  a  country  almost  completely  agricultural  in  nature. 
Verdun  is  the  only  town  anywhere  near,  and  Verdun  is  an 
army,  not  an  industrial  center.  Garrison  included,  it 
amounted  only  to  some  22,000  persons  before  the  war.  Other- 
wise there  were  practically  no  industries.  A  chair-making 
factory  at  Recicourt,  and  a  brick  factory  still  in  working 
order  at  Les  Islettes,  were  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  district  has  been  uninhabited  by 
civilians  since   February,    1916,   and    a   considerable   portion 

running  a  motor  plow  (the  first  seen  in  the  district) ;  repairing  agricultural 
machines  of  all  kinds  and  in  every  stage  of  decrepitude,  most  of  which  had 
been  unused  since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  supplying  seeds  and  cutting 
the  hay  and  harvest  for  those  who  were  in  difficulties  owing  to  the  departure 
of  all  their  men-folk.  As  the  villages  of  Auzeville,  Jubecourt  and  the  neigh- 
borhood are  actually  in  the  district  assigned  to  us,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
already   started   on   our   task,   though   no  doubt  only  to  the   smallest  extent. 


since  August,  1914.  The  great  evacuation  took  place  between 
February  19  and  26,  1916,  and  was  of  necessity  as  hurried  as 
possible.  The  German  offensive  fell  upon  the  French  with 
great  suddenness,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  had  hung 
on  to  their  homes  till  the  last  possible  moment,  were  given  two 
hours'  notice  to  quit.  Everything  but  the  most  portable 
articles  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  trek  with  carts  and 
wheelbarrows,  or  nothing  at  all,  began.  Some  people  were 
taken  away  by  special  train  to  distant  parts  of  France.  Others 
simply  trekked  it  on  foot  until  they  were  out  of  harm's  way 
and  could  find  a  room  to  drop  into.  The  departure  had  been 
too  sudden  to  allow  of  any  efficient  institution  of  canteens 
or  relief  stations  on  the  route,  and  human  misery  must  surely 
have  reached  its  lowest  depth.  Certainly  no  one  who  wit- 
nessed this  terrible  spectacle  will  ever  be  able  to  forget  it. 
Since  then,  this  country  has  seen  almost  continuous  fighting, 
and  most  of  it  has  become  complete  waste.  The  hill  of 
Vauquois,  which  so  dominates  the  landscape  and  has  in  con- 
sequence been  the  scene  of  particularly  heavy  fighting,  is  now 
several  feet  lower  than  it  was  before  the  war.  A  village 
once  crowned  the  crest,  but  in  the  future  the  old  inhabitants 


THE  DESERT  SHALL  REJOICE 

THE  WILDERNESS  and  the  dry  land  shall  be  glad;  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall 
blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing. 
.  .  .  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees.  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong, 
fear  not;  behold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  with 
the  recompense  of  God;  he  will  come  and  save  you.  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as 
a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing;  for  in  the 
wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 
And  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
ground  springs  of  water:  in  the  habitation  of  jackals,  where 
they  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and  rushes.  And  a  high- 
way shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way 
of  holiness  .  .  .  and  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah  shall  return, 
and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion. — Isaiah,  35. 
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must  build  their  homes  on  another  spot.  Cheppy  and  Char- 
pentry  are  in  little  better  plight.  Cumieres  now  consists  of 
two  low  walls,  and  the  materials  of  the  old  village  are 
literally  ground  to  fine  dust.  The  most  careful  search  failed 
to  locate  the  site  of  the  station.  Chattancourt,  once  well 
known  in  the  district  as  the  center  of  a  highly  successful 
cooperative  milk  district,  has  now  a  distinctly  less  enviable 
fame. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  all  this  country  has  so  often 
before  recovered  from  invasion  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  do  so  again.  This  hope  there  is;  but  the 
conditions  of  modern  warfare  make  the  realization  far  more 
difficult.  Old  wars  were  fought  on  the  earth ;  this  war  is 
also  fought  above  and  below  it.  But  it  is  with  the  war  below 
the  earth  that  we  have  to  deal  now. 

The  French  are  justly  proud  of  their  admirable  defences 
between  Verdun  and  St.  Menehould.  It  is  regarded  by  many 
as  their  chef  d'oeuvre.  "I  have  been  all  over  our  defences 
'round  here,"  remarked  a  distinguished  French  soldier  to  the 
writer.  "The  Germans  can  never  pass  our  defences.  It 
only  needs  500  men  to  defend  what  would  have  taken  50,000 
before  the  war."  How  is  this  effected?  By  moving  the 
army  underground,  by  line  after  line  of  dug-outs  and  souter- 
rains,  25  meters  deep,  turning  miles  of  country-side  into 
something  like  a  subway.  Then  throw  on  the  top  a  good 
many  feet  of  cement  and  other  materials,  and  the  artillery 
can  coolly  await  the  enemy  onslaught.  The  art  of  making 
trenches,  winding  and  twisting  and  turning  every  way,  has 
been  developed  to  its  highest  point,  and  in  front  of  these  are 
miles  and  miles  of  barbed  wire,  impossible  to  penetrate  and 
almost  impossible  to  move  away.  Add  to  this  the  earth  and 
stones  displaced  to  make  trenches  which  cover  the  old  fields. 
Such  are  the  permanent  defences,  and  in  order  even  to  hope 
to  destroy  them,  the  hostile  artillery  has  to  be  developed  to 


a  similar  extent.  Millions  of  huge  shells  make  corresponding 
craters  in  the  earth,  or  else  sink  in  a  little  way  and  fail  to 
go  off;  but  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  returning  farmer 
to  touch  them  with  the  share  of  his  plough.  Woods  are 
blown  to  pieces.  On  the  Cote  de  Poivre,  marked  on  the 
map  as  a  wood,  eight  bare  tree  stumps  still  crown  the  hill. 
Gasses  destroy  human  life  and  natural  life  as  well,  while 
mines  and  countermines  and  terrific  explosions  turn  the  sub- 
soil over.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  can  destroy 
the  soil.  But  this  saying,  like  so  many  others,  the  war  has 
made  untrue.  As  one  looks  across  the  front  from  above 
Clermont-en-Argonne  one  can  see  the  chalk  standing  white 
against  the  sky-line. 

The  destruction  has  been  of  two  kinds:  first,  in  the  villages 
some  little  way  behind  the  lines,  such  as  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Dombasle-en-Argonne,  Recicourt,  Parois,  etc.;  and  second,  in 
those  that  have  formed  part  of  the  battle-front,  such  as 
Vauquois,  Cheppy,  Charpentry,  Chattancourt,  etc.  To  walk 
over  the  country  a  little  behind  the  line  is  like  walking  over 
the  ruins  of  some  former  civilization.  All  around  are  the 
evidences  of  past  intelligence  and  activity.  But  wild  flowers 
grow  among  the  ruins,  the  land  is  uncultivated,  while  in  some 
places  the  walls  of  the  streets  are  beginning  to  be  hidden  by 
luxuriant  foliage.  Still  the  lines  of  the  old  civilization  stand 
out  and  need  only  the  old  labor  and  activity  to  call  them  back. 

But  in  the  country  that  has  for  the  last  four  years  formed 
part  of  the  battle-front,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  pre- 
vails. Here  the  destruction  resembles  the  work  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  it  would  be  difficult  without  knowledge  of  other 
parts  for  a  traveler  to  picture  the  old  civilization  amid  the 
general  ruin.  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  a  former 
village  began  or  ended. 

In  all  this  region  the  people  four  years  ago  were  leading 
a  simple  but  on  the  whole  contented  existence  by  small  farm- 
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ing.  But  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  for  some  years  to  come 
this  manner  of  life  will  be  extremely  difficult.  It  may  seem 
impossible  in  some  places  to  do  any  agricultural  work  at  all. 

The  Peasants'  Desire  to  Return 

Under  the  circumstances  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  and  in- 
deed has  been  asked,  is  it  really  desirable  that  the  population 
should  return?  Is  it  not  preferable  that  the  land  should  be 
written  off  as  a  loss,  at  any  rate  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
the  inhabitants  begin  working  elsewhere?  A  priori  this  might 
seem  the  most  reasonable  solution.  But  it  reckons  without 
two  essential  facts:  French  history  and  the  character  of  the 
French  people.  The  French  peasant,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  person,  is  passionately  attached  to  his  own  part  of 
France,  his  own  commune  and  his  own  plot  of  ground.  All 
his  political  and  economic  life  centers  around  his  own  home. 
The  most  cursory  reading  of  French  history  leaves  one  strong 
impression  behind :  the  intense  difficulty  experienced  by  central 
authorities  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  provinces  forget 
themselves  for  an  instant  and  consider  France  as  a  whole. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution,  running  up 
against  the  same  problem  as  their  predecessors,  suppressed  the 


a  system  of  equal  division  of  property,  imposed  by  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Thus  if  a  man  with  twenty  hectares  of  land  has 
four  sons,  each  son  automatically  becomes  heir  to  five  hectares, 
which  on  his  death  will  be  subdivided  again.  This  endless 
subdivision  continues  until  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
small  slips,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  one  cultivator  often 
owning  as  many  as  twenty  such  slips,  scattered  all  around  his 
village,  so  that  he  spends  half  a  day  going  from  one  to  another. 
This  morcellement  is  in  many  ways  uneconomical  and  renders 
the  transfer  of  land  much  too  difficult;  but  the  system  doubt- 
less helps  to  give  the  French  peasant  that  stability  of  charac- 
ter which  has  so  often  saved  France,  and  it  proved  today  the 
great  strength  of  the  country.  It  is  the  second  tie  binding 
the  peasant  to  his  commune.  Unfortunately  it  also  tends 
to  make  his  farm,  built  as  it  is  on  such  a  terrain  morcele 
huddled  and  unsanitary,  and  will  make  any  good  system  of 
town  planning  very  difficult  in  the  villages.  Therefore, 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  in  the  abstract  that  the  popula- 
tion should  return,  return  they  will,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  mission  to  make  this  return  as  painless  and  profitable 
as  possible.  The  figures  are  ready  to  support  this  view.  About 
three  thousand  "case  papers"  or  enquiry-forms  have  already 


REFUGEES  WAITING  FOR  THE  "FURNITURE  MAN' 

Household  goods  are  sold  to  the  returned  families  at  cost  price 


old  territorial  divisions  and  instituted  the  present  system  of 
departments,  they  hoped  a  method  had  at  last  been  found  of 
destroying  this  traditional  loyalty.  But  they  have  only  been 
half  successful,  and  today  a  man  does  not  say  he  comes  from 
the  Meuse  or  the  Marne  or  the  Somme,  but  from  Lorraine, 
Champagne  or  Picardy.  Consequently  he  feels  himself  a 
foreigner  when  he  goes  to  another  part  of  France  (and  the 
native  feels  the  same  about  him)  ;  he  considers  himself  an 
exile,  and  his  one  desire  is  to  get  back.  France,  so  centralized 
in  government,  is  emotionally  the  least  centralized  nation  of 
all. 

Again  France,  a  country  of  small  peasant  proprietors,  has 


been  sent  out  to  the  former  inhabitants  now  scattered  over 
France,  so  as  to  know  roughly  how  many  families  wish  to 
return  and  what  they  will  bring  with  them  in  the  way  of 
household  goods.  Of  those  who  have  already  answered, 
barely  5  per  cent  have  not  expressed  the  desire  to  return  aj 
once.  "Despite  my  great  age,"  writes  an  old  man  of  86,  "my 
one  desire  is  to  return  to  my  native  village."  Another  writes, 
"We  wish  to  return  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  we  are 
not  happy  here."  One  longer  quotation  carries  with  it  much 
of  the  history  of  the  last  four  years  and  illustrates  the  love 
of  the  Frenchman  for  his  home  and  family.  The  writer,  an 
old  man  of  eighty-five  from  Charpentry,  has  since  died. 
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My  family  and  I  certainly  intend  to  return  to  our  village.  For 
myself  I  don't  hope  to  be  able  to  begin  working  on  my  land  again. 
My  great  age  and  my  health  will  not  permit  it.  M.  Poilbain  Augus- 
tin,  who  also  owns  land,  will  undertake  as  before  the  cultivation 
of  my  land.  Like  my  niece  and  myself,  he  no  longer  possesses  any- 
thing. Our  property  has  all  suffered  the  same  fate;  theft,  the  pil- 
lage of  the  Germans  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  rest  was  a  prey  to 
the  flames  during  the  bombardment  of  the  20th  September,  1914.  I 
do  not  doubt  an  instant  that  some  one  will  come  to  our  assistance. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  set  up  house  again.  I 
await  with  much  impatience  the  happiness  of  seeing  once  more  our 
beloved  Meuse. 

Many  old  people  between  70  and  80  write  that  they  are 
enjoying  perfect  health,  in  the  obvious  hope  that  this  state- 
ment will  facilitate  their  return.  A  refugee  of  92,  perhaps  the 
oldest  from  the  district,  is  at  present  living  at  Andernay,  the 
village  next  to  our  war  zone  base  at  Sermaize,  and  she  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  dying  till  she  can  get  back  to 
Vacherauville. 

The  Return:    First  Plans  and  Prospects 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  then,  about  2,500  families 
are  anxious  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  district  placed 
under  our  charge.  They  will  come  back,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, from  all  parts  of  France  and  with  very  few  possessions. 
It  was  the  old  men,  women  and  children  who  fled ;  the  able- 
bodied  men,  the  householders,  the  laborers  and  the  wage- 
earners  had  long  been  called  up.  Labor  has  indeed  been  rare 
and  wages  in  consequence  high,  so  that  the  more  adaptable 
have  been  able  to  earn  good  pay  at  war  industries  or  other 
employment.  But  employment  has  been  none  too  easy,  even 
in  the  towns,  for  people  who  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  town 
before.  Most  French  peasants  seem  scarcely  ever  to  quit 
their  villages ;  the  refugees  settled  down  in  little  villages  just 
behind  the  front  and,  deprived  of  their  own  land,  have  found 
it  hard  to  get  regular  employment.  Many  have  contented 
themselves  with  doing  occasional  sewing  and  washing  at  re- 
munerative rates  for  soldiers  passing  through  the  villages ; 
and  between  times  they  have  gotten  along  with  their  alloca- 
tions or  separation  allowances,  which  are  very  low  according 
to  American  standards.  Many  are  living  in  furnished  lodg- 
ings which  they  take  at  ruinously  high  rates ;  others  have  found 
unfurnished  apartments  and  have  had  furniture  lent  them 
by  relatives  and  good-natured  persons  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  various  organizations  existing  for  this  purpose.  Such 
people  have  generally  also  purchased  a  little  household  linen 
and  a  few  kitchen  utensils.  A  few  large  families,  who  by 
their  strength  and  number  were  able  to  take  some  horses  and 
agricultural  machinery  away  with  them,  have  resumed  farming 
elsewhere,  and  this  small  minority  will  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion when  the  day  to  return  arrives.  Others  have  fallen 
among  hard-natured  people,  and  their  helpless  condition  has 
been  shamelessly  exploited  during  their  whole  time  of  exile. 

That  these  families  cannot  all  return  at  once  is  obvious. 
Their  return  must  be  gradual,  methodical,  scientific.  To 
make  this  return  as  comfortable  and  as  rapid  as  possible,  there 
are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  refugees  two  large 
buildings,  or  centres  de  reception,  on  the  edge  of  our  district, 
one,  the  farm  of  Legrange-Lecomte  near  Auzeville,  the  other 
a  disused  preparatory  school  for  future  cures  at  Glorieux,  a 
suburb  to  the  south  of  Verdun.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
one  hundred  families  can  be  quartered  in  each  of  these  build- 
ings. It  will  be  a  shifting  population,  moving  on  as  the 
reconstruction  allows. 

It  is  from  these  centers  that  the  first  thorough  survey  of  the 
liberated   country   is   now   taking   place.     The   "notables"  of 
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"They  cut  out  the  maps  from  the  ncivspa- 
pers,"  wrote  the  photographer,  "alzvays 
wanting  to  see  how  soon  they  can  go  home" 


such  and  such  a  village  will  be  first  asked  to  lodge  here  and 
make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  commune.  They  will 
ascertain  how  many  houses  are  completely  destroyed,  how 
many  can  still  be  repaired,  and  to  what  extent  the  land  is  fit 
for  immediate  recultivation.  In  fact,  they  will  make  an  esti- 
mate as  to  how  many  people,  if  any,  can  be  allowed  to  return 
at  once.  Then  there  will  be  invited  to  the  centre  de  reception 
the  carpenters,  masons,  joiners  and  able-bodied  persons  from 
the  village,  who  can  get  to  work  at  once  on  their  old  commune. 
Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  families  of  these  men 
will  wish  to  come  with  them,  and  in  this  case  they  can  be 
housed  at  these  centers,  while  the  school  teachers  of  the 
village  can  also  stay  there  and  busy  themselves  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children.  Finally,  when  the  village  is  complete, 
the  whole  population  will  pass  through  the  centers  on  their 
way  home.  Those  who  find  it  convenient  can  stay  a  few  days, 
when  they  can  sleep  in  dormitories  and  be  fed  at  common 
refectories. 

Nothing  should  be  more  invigorating  to  those  returning 
to  an  old  commune  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  take 
some  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  own  home.  It  might  be 
possible  to  devise  some  means  by  which  houses  could  be  run 
up  more  quickly  and  slightly  better;  but  to  a  population  suf- 
fering inevitably  from  a  weakened  morale,  no  method  of 
arousing  their  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm  should  be 
neglected.  Every  sort  of  house  in  every  sort  of  material  will 
probably  prove  useful,  among  others  the  wooden  huts  which 
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are  being  constructed  in  the  workshops  of  the  mission  at 
Dole  and  Ornans  for  future  use,  and  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber which  have  been  ordered  elsewhere  by  the  departmental 
authorities.  The  mission  also  hopes  to  help  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  building  concrete  houses  as  rapidly  and  cheaply  as 
possible,  with  all  the  latest  labor-saving  devices,  which  will 
allow  a  large  use  of  the  debris  of  the  old  villages.  In  this 
case,  as  with  the  building  we  have  already  done,  the  cost 
of  the  materials  will  fall  upon  the  state,  as  everyone  recognizes 
that  such  expenses  as  these  could  not  justly  fall  upon  private 
persons. 

Since  about  3,000  families  will  desire  to  return  to  somewhat 
over  thirty  destroyed  villages,  we  get  a  rough  average  of 
about  one  hundred  houses  to  be  constructed  in  each  village. 
The  department  will  be  able  to  hand  over  to  our  area  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wooden  huts  as  soon  as  military  opera- 
tions and  transport  facilities  permit.  Further,  the  workshops 
of  the  mission  at  present  installed  in  the  southeast  of  France 
can  with  their  present  staff  turn  out  from  seven  to  ten  huts 
per  week,  and  they  will  soon  be  concentrating  on  preparing 
huts  for  the  Verdun  area  alone.  Also  it  may  be  assumed 
that  when  once  military  operations  cease,  the  departmental 
authorities  will  be  able  to  procure  a  larger  supply  of  huts. 
But  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  ruined  area  of  France  has 
unhappily  made  this  more  difficult. 

If  the  scheme  of  building  some  type  of  concrete  huts  is 
accepted,  it  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  unskilled  workmen, 
for  the  most  part  French,  with  about  twenty  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled supervisors  could  construct  on  an  average  four  houses 
a  day,  and  at  a  figure  far  lower  than  the  present  cost  of 
wooden  huts,  so  great  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  these  latter 
materials. 

The  departmental  authorities  are  also  at  present  making 
arrangements  for  experiments  in  concrete  and  similar  forms 
of  construction ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  such 
scheme  of  ours  must  be  approved  not  only  by  the  officials 
responsible  but  also  by  those  who  will  supply  the  materials 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  machinery.  There  will,  however, 
be  no  particular  difficulty  in  working  in  with  them  along  these 
lines. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  district  in  concrete  huts  with  a  regular 
supply  of  wooden  huts,  as  they  are  forthcoming,  would  take 
about  two  years.  This  is  probably  roughly  the  period  over 
which  the  total  reinstallation  of  the  inhabitants  will  in  any 
case  have  to  extend  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  soil, 
presence  of  barbed  wire,  trenches,  and  other  obvious  diffi- 
culties. An  efficient  use  of  military  constructions,  adaptation 
of  aerodomes,  etc.,  might  however  speed  up  the  process.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  turn  the  tempo- 
rary concrete  huts  into  stables,  when  the  final  and  permanent 
rebuilding  is  being  undertaken. 


Tools,  Tables  and  Toys 

Along  other  branches  of  effort,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
what  should  be  done  can  be  given.  As  the  great  majority  of 
the  refugees  will  come  back  with  practically  nothing,  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  provide  them  with  immediate  needs.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  will  be  no  shops  in  the  district,  and 
everyday  articles  of  all  kinds  are  getting  scarcer  and  dearer 
in  all  parts  of  France.  We  must  turn  ourselves  as  rapidly 
as  possible  into  storekeepers  at  the  centers,  and  at  smaller 
stores  in  each  village,  where  all  the  simplest  articles,  such  as 
drugs  or  hairpins  or  needles,  can  be  immediately  supplied, 
together  with  needs  of  a  different  nature,  such  as  dolls  and 
toys  for  the  children.  Nothing  should  be  too  simple  or  too 
obvious  for  us,  who  at  first  will  be  the  sole  means  of  supply 
for  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  defer 
purchasing  until  the  day  for  the  immediate  distribution 
arrives.  We  must  set  about  procuring  the  indispensable 
articles  at  once.  By  means  of  our  furniture-selling  schemes 
at  Troyes  and  in  other  towns,  where  we  are  already  selling 
furniture  to  refugees  at  three-quarters  of  the  wholesale  price, 
we  are  in  a  favored  position  for  knowing  where  and  how 
to  obtain  contracts  for  plain  white  furniture.  Beds  and 
household  utensils  are  harder  to  obtain,  and  it  will  probably 
be  best  to  ask  for  samples  and  give  contracts  extending  over 
a  considerable  time  for  the  best  models  sent  in. 

Another  important  branch  of  this  purchasing  in  advance 
will  be  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  number  of  garden  tools, 
so  that  the  returning  population  can  at  once  get  to  work  on 
their  vegetable  gardens,  the  joy  of  every  French  family.  Few 
things  are  more  moving  than  the  real  love  any  French  peasant 
will  show  in  the  planting  of  a  few  vegetables  on  what  may 
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be  a  tiny  plot  of  land.  He  will  make  the  plainest  house  gay 
and  beautiful  with  brightly  colored  flowers  and  creepers.  The 
distribution  of  furniture  and  garden  tools  must  be  on  a  basis 
of  rigid  equality,  everyone  being  allowed  to  receive  so  much 
according  to  the  number  of  the  family.  Further,  each 
family  must  be  able  to  procure  a  few  chickens  and  rabbits. 
Before  the  war,  the  farmyard  formed  an  extremely  important 
part  of  every  household;  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  still 
more  important.  For  this  purpose,  the  mission  is  hiring  a 
large  farm  for  the  rearing  of  farmyard  animals,  and  certain 
members  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  this.  Further,  if 
anything  like  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  articles  mentioned 
above  are  to  be  procured  in  time,  two  or  three  others  should 
be  told  off  at  once  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements; 
the  goods  when  purchased  should  be  stored  in  some  safe  but 
convenient  spot.  And  this  is,  in  effect,  what  is  being  done. 
Owing  to  continual  change  in  prices  it  is  hardly  practical  to 
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give  a  list  with  prices  of  the  furniture  and  garden  tools  which 
will  be  required.  But  we  may  estimate  for  each  family  one 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  furniture  and  five  hundred  francs' 
worth  of  garden  tools. 

For  the  furniture  the  obvious  requirements  are  one  or  two 
beds,  two  tables,  a  cupboard,  a  buffet,  chairs,  blankets,  sheets, 
bolsters,  pillows,  mattress,  duvets,  etc.,  with  such  household 
goods  as  stove,  crockery,  pots  and  pans,  jugs,  brushes,  dusters, 
towels,  etc.,  with  a  lessiveuse,  a  kind  of  zinc  tub  for  boiling 
the  washing  that  every  French  family  finds  essential. 

French  garden  tools  are  varied  and  of  great  excellence. 
If  a  French  family  is  to  get  to  work  properly  on  the  garden 
it  would  require  a  spade,  a  handrake,  several  kinds  of  hoes,  a 
watering  can,  shovel,  hayrake,  axe,  hatchet,  chopper,  bucksaw, 
scythe  and  wheelbarrow;  also  hutch  and  chicken-house  for  a 
few  rabbits  and  chickens.     The  size  of  families  varies  as  much 
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as  prices,  but  an  estimate  of  1,500  francs  will  probably  not 
be  far  off  the  mark.  This  figure  does  not  allow  for  the  supply 
of  garden  and  field  seeds,  which  are  as  important  as  everything 
else.  Also  large  quantities  of  material  for  clothes,  which  are 
particularly  hard  to  procure,  should  be  provided  to  be  made 
up  by  women  working  in  the  centres  de  reception,  thus  giving 
to  people  who  will  inevitably  suffer  at  first  from  under-occu- 
pation  a  means  of  employment  for  which  French  women  have 
a  particular  gift.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest  method 
of  procuring  clothes  in  large  quantities,  and  during  the  last 
four  years  the  mission  has  successfully  conducted  such  work- 
rooms. 

The  Need  for  Medical  Services 

Our  medical  service,  which  should  be  of  prime  importance 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  will  also  be  a  heavy  item  of 
expenditure.  Almost  every  French  doctor  capable  of  working 
at  all  has  been  attached  to  the  armies,  and  often  large  districts 
have  been  deprived  of  any  medical  attention  save  the  spas- 
modic visits  of  army  doctors.  Further,  the  refugees  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  have  often  been  living  in  terribly 
overcrowded   and   unhealthy   conditions. 

The  growth  of  tuberculosis  during  the  war  is  recognized  as 
constituting  a  grave  problem  for  the  future.  Even  where 
no  serious  disease  has  been  contracted,  the  health  of  the  return- 
ing population  will  certainly  have  been  sufficiently  lowered  to 
prevent  their  making  the  best  pioneers.  Again,  those  nor- 
mally strongest  and  most  active  will  have  been  wearied  by 
long  service  in  the  army,  even  when  they  have  not  been  per- 
manently weakened  by  fever  and  wounds.  The  surgical  hos- 
pital directed  by  the  mission  at  Sermaize  will  have  in  any 
case  to  move  out  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  owing  to  the 
terms  on  which  we  were  lent  the  buildings,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
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sible  to  move  it  up  en  bloc  to  the  centre  de  reception  at  Le- 
grange-Lecomte,  or  to  a  large  building  remaining  undestroyed 
at  Clermont-en-Argonne.  Apart  from  this  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  the  valuable  work  that  could  be  done  by  the  usual 
service  of  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses.  As  everyone  returning 
will  pass  through  the  centres  de  reception,  there  will  be  every 
opportunity  for  thorough  medical  examination,  whenever  the 
medical  department  of  the  mission  thinks  fit.  Our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  wherever  many  refugees  are  to  be  found, 
the  institution  of  clinics  has  been  hailed  with  delight;  and  the 
surgical  hospital  has  been  operating  not  only  on  emergency 
cases,  but  has  given  relief  to  those  who  have  been  awaiting 
treatment  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  cases  where 
the  illness  would  not  have  been  fatal,  many  persons  have  been 
restored  to  healthy  activity.  When  so  many  people  are  return- 
ing at  once,  the  need  will,  if  possible,  be  even  greater  than  it 
is  now.  But  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  medical,  agri- 
cultural and  other  activities  are  but  a  few  of  the  additions 
which  must  be  made  to  the  original  estimate  of  1,500  francs 
per  family. 

A  Reconstruction  Budget 

It  is  evidently  unnecessary,  and  even  undesirable,  to  proceed 
at  a  time  of  shortage  to  the  purchase  of  a  complete  outfit  for 
the  whole  population  whose  return  will  probably  extend  over 
at  least  two  years.  Prices  are  at  present  abnormally  high, 
though  the  view  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  fall  seems 
over-optimistic  and  unreasonable.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
order  at  first  enough  for  one  thousand  families,  that  is  for 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  which,  at  1,500  francs  a  family, 
makes  1,500,000  francs  worth  of  goods  to  be  ordered  as  quickly 
as  possible;  and  roughly  another  million  francs  should  be  at 
hand  for  the  other  expenses,  such  as  those  incurred  in  running 
the  centres  de  reception  and  the  stock  farm,  supplying  garden 
and  field  seeds,  organizing  medical  work,  furnishing  stocks 
to  special  trades,  blacksmiths,  masons,  carpenters,  etc.  This 
amounts  altogether  at  a  necessarily  very  rough  estimate  to  a 
total  of  2,500,000  francs  ($500,000),  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  sum  with  which  work  can  be  started  on  a  satisfactory 
financial  basis.  This  estimate  intentionally  excludes  certain 
heavier  expenses,  such  as  cannot  well  be  borne  even  tempor- 
arily by  the  mission.  Under  this  category  comes  the  cost  of 
construction,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with,  and  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  large  live  stock,  which  will  be  touched 
upon  later. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  all  such  furniture,  seeds,  garden 
tools,  etc.,  should,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  be  .sold  rather  than 
given,  but  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  buy  from  us  at 
wholesale  prices.  After  all  that  been  said,  this  may  seem 
a  brutal  and  even  unpractical  proposition,  but  it  is  not  really 
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so.  In  the  first  place,  such  is  the  passion  for  economy  in  the 
average  French  family  that,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
the  majority  will  probably  have  been  able  to  save  up  some- 
thing even  during  the  past  four  years;  and,  secondly,  on  their 
return  everyone  will,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  become  entitled 
either  to  indemnity  or  to  dommage  de  guerre,  that  is,  the 
refund  of  losses  incurred  by  the  destruction  of  property.  The 
government  hopes  to  pay  down  half  of  this  sum  at  once  to 
every  family  on  setting  up  house  again,  and  even  if  this 
turns  out  to  be  impossible  and  the  people  have  not  enough 
cash  in  hand  to  purchase,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing that  the  price  of  purchases  should  be  struck  off  the  indem- 
nity to  be  received  in  the  future. 

The  task  of  the  mission,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is 
to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  as  soon  and  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  then  to  resell  them,  when  the  happy  day  comes,  without 
profits  to  any  outside  party.  This  system  will  probably  appeal 
to  the  returning  population  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  author- 
ities; for  the  French  peasant,  self-reliant  by  nature,  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  gifts  and  places  great  value  on  his  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  Our  existing  organization  for  fur- 
niture selling  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  this  extremely  impor- 


A  FRENCH  APPRECIATION 

THIS  is  a  welcome  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  England  and  America  my  personal  grati- 
tude and  that  of  the  people  of  the  arrondissement  who,  in 
the  near  future,  will  so  largely  benefit  from  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  prepared  by  them  and  so  clearly  presented  in  this 
article.  Most  of  these  communes  where  the  society  has  assumed 
the  chief  responsibility  for  rehabilitation,  in  collaboration  with 
the  public  authorities,  carry  names  that  will  remain  inscribed 
on  the  pages  of  history.  Hill  304  and  Deadman's  Hill,  situ- 
ated in  this  area,  witnessed  in  1916  gigantic  battles  and 
served  as  ramparts  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  barbarians. 
It  will  be  my  special  pride  to  have  contributed  as  a  com- 
batant to  the  defense  of  these  localities,  now  transformed  into 
deserts  or  lunar  landscapes,  before  being  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister them — as  it  will  always  be  to  the  honor  of  the 
Friends  of  France  in  England  and  America  to  have  taken 
part  in  their  resurrection  and  their  new  rise  by  their  moral 
and  financial  help.  The  history  and  description  of  these 
devastated  lands  here  given;  the  comprehension  shown  in 
these  pages  for  the  French  peasant,  his  attachment  to  the 
soil,  his  deep-rooted  desire  to  return,  his  aspirations  and  his 
needs;  the  careful  planning  of  reparation  and  aid  to  him 
who  must  needs  be  the  main  builder  of  the  new  France — 
all  this  presented  from  the  heart  shows  right  ideas,  a  remark- 
able talent  for  observation  and  a  deep  sense  of  reality  and 
make  this  paper  a  document  full  of  instruction  and  interest. 
From  the  close  collaboration  and  intimate  understanding 
between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  French  government 
only  happy  and  fruitful  results  can  come.  "Every  cloud  has 
its  silver  lining,"  if  this  terrible  war,  already  having  in- 
creased the  mutual  acquaintance  and  appreciation  of  Eng- 
land, America  and  France,  has  this  further  consequence  of 
not  only  hastening  the  renascence  and  renovation  of  our 
dear,  destroyed  villages  and  the  recultivation  of  our  up- 
turned fertile  fields — but  also  of  making  them  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  most  recent  progress  of  the 
political,  economic  and  social  sciences.  Patience:  the  hour 
of  deliverance  has  come — a  unique  opportunity  for  the  great- 
est civilized  nations  to  embody  their  solidarity  in  works  of 
peace  as  they  did  on  the  battle  field,  to  repair,  jointly  and 
in  harmony,  the  ruins  wrought  by  the  crimes  of  the  greatest 
power  of  destruction  and  barbarism  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  ambition  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  also  ours:  that  the 
reconstructed  communes  shall  become  models  and  examples 
for   all   the   world. 

ROIMARMIER. 

Sous-Prefet    of    Verdun. 


tant  work;  and  it  has  been  proved  to  those  who  have  been  in 
control,  that  the  French  value  far  more  highly  something 
towards  the  acquisition  of  which  they  have  had  to  make  an 
effort.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  view,  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  lately  adopted  the  same  system,  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  which  Mr.  Hoover 
organized  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  proceeded  on  the 
same  basis.  Once  the  principle  of  sale  has  been  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  our  work,  we  may  expect  a  rapid  return  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  capital,  and  the  same  sum  can  be 
used  more  than  once  for  the  purchase  of  goods.  This  is  an 
additional  argument  against  buying  in  advance  more  than  is 
necessary. 

Building  Up  a  New  Agriculture 

So  much  for  the  re-entry  of  the  population  to  their  homes.  It 
is  difficult  to  write  in  detail  of  the  further  possibilities  of  our 
work  which  is  obviously  capable  of  endless  development.  We 
shall  be  passing  through  an  almost  unique  experience.  Until 
the  land  can  be  thoroughly  surveyed,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
intelligently  the  progress  of  events.  In  the  region  somewhat 
behind  the  actual  battle-front,  the  land  will  not  have  been 
sufficiently  destroyed  to  render  necessary  a  complete  change 
in  the  occupation  of  the  people.  But  they  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  excessive  individualism  that  marked  their  agri- 
culture before  the  war.  Even  then  their  methods  resulted  in 
great  loss.  Every  cultivator  aimed  at  being  completely  inde- 
pendent, with  all  his  own  machinery,  buildings  and  equipment, 
even  when  the  extent  of  his  land  was  small.  Any  growth  of 
reasonable  cooperative  spirit  was  slow.  But  the  government 
has  seen  that,  with  the  shortage  of  machines  that  will  inev- 
itably follow  the  war,  this  independence  must  give  way  to  a 
certain  amount  of  communal  responsibility.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  supply  every  returning  cultivator  with  the  two 
or  three  plows  he  possessed  before  the  war.  The  commune 
must,  therefore,  be  willing  to  go  in  for  motor  plowing,  and 
as  individuals  cannot  each  afford  to  buy  a  tractor,  the  commune 
will  have  to  form  itself  into  a  cooperative  society  for  this 
purpose.  The  government,  foreseeing  this,  has  prepared  new 
legislation  to  the  effect  that  any  farmers  forming  themselves 
into  a  cooperative  can  borrow  money  from  the  government 
at  1  per  cent,  thereby  providing  the  first  essential  of  all. 
adequate  agricultural  credit.  Further,  they  will  sell  ma- 
chinery to  communes,  as  opposed  to  individuals,  at  special 
rates.  AI|,  this  will  be  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  old  landmarks,  which  divided  off  one  little  strip  from 
another  and  made  it  practically  impossible  to  do  anything 
on  a  large  scale,  have  been  destroyed  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  re-arrange  the  land  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 

But  no  government  legislation,  however  intelligent — 
and  all  modern  agricultural  legislation  in  France  has 
been  intelligence  itself — can  ever  be  a  really  practical 
success,  unless  the  conservatism  and  suspicion  of  the 
farmers  can  be  removed.  •  The  farmers  of  these  parts 
have  never  seen  a  motor  plow,  and  even  a  binder  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  adoption ;  so  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  they 
will  not  always  take  kindly  to  new  methods  and  new  ma- 
chinery. Here  our  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been  all 
their  lives  accustomed  to  these  machines,  will  be  of  great 
service,  for,  they  will  be  able  to  prove  their  practicability  by 
the  only  convincing  method,  that  of  personal  demonstration. 
It  is  by  working  side  by  side  with  the  French  people  that  we 
have  got  to  know  them  best,  and  it  is  only  by  personal  sym- 
pathy and  affection  that  any  really  valuable  relief  work  can 
be  done.     All  our  departments  have  done  their  work  better 
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and  more  intelligently  because  of  the  close  ties  of  personal 
friendship  which  they  have  established  in  the  little  villages 
where  their  work  has  been.  And  when,  as  for  instance  in 
the  German  advance  on  the  Somme,  the  people  once  more  saw 
their  hopes  ruined,  they  turned  in  their  sorrow  to  our  members 
who  by  their  work  with  them  had  shared  their  happiness  of 
the  few  months  before.  When  we  wish  to  encourage  the 
returning  inhabitants  to  throw  themselves  into  the  new  prob- 
lems that  await  them,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  doing  so  is  by  working  side  by  side  with  them  on  their 
own  plot  of  ground.  In  spite  of  the  discomforts  we  have 
suffered  during  the  winter  when  engaged  in  thrashing  in  dif- 
ferent villages,  few,  when  the  season  is  over,  look  back  with 
anything  but  pleasure  to  the  fun  and  good  fellowship  which 
they  have  shared  with  those  for  whom  they  are  working. 

In  this  case  also  the  expense  of  providing  machines  will 
naturally  fall  on  the  government  rather  than  on  us,  though  our 
agricultural  department  has  now  quite  a  good  stock  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  particularly  about  one  hundred  mowing 
machines  which  it  will  be  possible  to  utilize  at  once. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  has  formed  part  of  the  firing  line 
and  where  the  population  will  have  to  adopt,  in  consequence, 
a  comparatively  new  economic  life,  that  the  most  interesting 
problems  will  arise.  The  provision  of  rabbits,  poultry,  pigs, 
and  even  larger  stock  will  come  to  a  varying  extent  within  the 
competence  of  the  mission.  Some  of  these  animals  we  ourselves 
can  raise,  and  for  the  purchase  of  others  we  can  become  agents. 
Sheep  and  goats  brought  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  should 
feel  at  home  in  a  country  turned  by  unnatural  forces  into 
cliffs  and  ravines.  The  keeping  of  bees,  which  existed  in  a 
desultory  fashion  before  the  war,  particularly  among  the 
cures,  will  be  capable  of  considerable  extension,  and  we  are 
already  preparing  as  many  hives  as  possible  for  the  day  when 
they  can  be  utilized.  Also,  owing  to  there  being  a  number 
of  trained  beekeepers  at  present  with  the  mission,  it  will  be 
possible  to  undertake  some  educational  work  along  these  lines, 
and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  sainfoin,  which  was  the  best 
honey  flower  in  the  district,  is  also  the  most  effective  restorer 
of  shattered  soil,  and  can  be  grown  on  chalk.  The  supply 
of  fruit  trees,  which  make  the  French  roads  so  beautiful,  also 
comes  within  the  scope  of  any  complete  restoration.  Further, 
it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  when  the  day  comes,  to  make 
experiments  for  this  unprecedented  reconstruction,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  lines  of  effort  may  not  be  necessary, 


or  at  least  well  worth  trying.  But  the  supply  of  oxen,  cows, 
etc.,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  old  culture  gives  way  to  pasture, 
must  evidently  be  left  to  the  French  authorities  and  is  capable 
of  only  a  slow  development.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
trend  all  these  remoter  events  will  take.  But  that  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  problem  will  be  full  of  interest,  no  one  can 
doubt. 

Colonists  and  Pioneers 

We  have  outlined  above  but  a  few  of  the  questions  it  will  be 
necessary  to  endeavor  to  solve  when  the  people  begin  to  come 
home ;  but  we  hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  importance  and  absorbing  interest  of  the  work.  This, 
work  will  differ  in  one  way  from  any  we  have  yet  undertaken. 
For  the  last  four  years  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  patch  up  or  keep  the  order  of  society  that  existed  before. 
But  here  we  come  on  a  deserted  and  uninhabited  country  which 
has  been  unoccupied  save  by  the  military  for  three  years.  It 
is  a  country  to  which  the  inhabitants  passionately  wish  to 
return,  though  they  know  full  well  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships that  await  them.  They  will  be  colonists  and  pioneers, 
and  hence  more  than  usually  attentive  to  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  made.  Here  at  last  then  is  the  unique  opportunity 
to  attempt  under  the  direction  of  the  government  and  the  civil 
authorities  to  build  up  a  society  that  shall  be  a  little  better 
than  the  old  one,  or  at  least  to  try  to  see  such  a  society  started 
along  the  right  lines. 


AT  LAST — A  REAL  HOUSE  ! 

Two  families  of  refugees — only  one  of  them  lives  in  this  wooden 

shack 
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One  other  point  should  be  noticed.  Though  the  original 
outlay  will  be  great — in  fact  when  the  destruction  is  so  vast 
no  limit  can  be  put  to  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
usefully  employed — yet,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
money  which  is  repayable,  not  only  can  the  same  money  be 
used  more  than  once  for  whatever  may  appear  most  useful 
at  the  time,  but  the  mission  will  have  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  hand  when  it  finally  leaves  the  district.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  dictate  to  the  subscribers  what  is  to  be  done  with  this 
sum ;  but  an  admirable  opportunity  will  present  itself  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  gift  to  the  department,  either  by  the  institu- 
tion of  an  experimental  farm,  with  agricultural  scholarships 
towards  which  we  have  already  received  a  gift  of  machinery 
and  tools,  or  by  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  the  war  in 
this  district,  or  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  By  this  means  we 
should  connect  this  region  with  the  Society  of  Friends  when 
the  hopes  and  horrors  of  this  war  are  becoming  half  forgotten 
and,  what  is  more  important,  leave  a  permanent  message  of 


heartfelt  sympathy  to  France  from  England  and  America. 
But  these  speculations  are  leading  us  far  afield  into  an  un- 
known future.  This  article  makes  a  definite  appeal  for  a 
definite  purpose,  the  sum  of  2,500,000  francs,  to  put  back 
on  the  land  of  their  birth  and  supply  with  the  minimum  of 
furniture,  garden  tools,  seeds,  professional  tools,  etc.,  some 
2,500  families  driven  from  the  region  between  Clermont-en- 
Argonne,  Verdun  and  Varennes.  Preparations  for  work 
must  be  begun  at  once  if  it  is  to  be  done  efficiently,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  setting  about  making  the  first  orders.  It 
would  be  bitter  if  we  had  to  confess  that  peace  fell  on  us 
unawares.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
this  being  the  case;  for,  everyone  interested  in  reconstruction 
will  quickly  perceive  that  here  is  an  opportunity  the  like 
of  which  one  may  hope  will  never  happen  again.2 


2Anyone  interested  in  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  expedition  can 
obtain  literature  and  information  bv  applying  to  the  American  Friendi  Serrice 
Committee,  20  South  Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  THREE-ROOMED  SHACK.  BUILT  BY  THE  FRIENDS 


TO  A  REALIST 

By  Elizabeth  Hanly 

LIFE  is  a  prison,  friend  of  mine,  you  say? 
No,  nor  a  palace,  but  friend,  yesterday 
Life  was  a  little  house  but  garnished  fine  and  fair, 
Set  by  the  wayside  free  to  sun  and  air. 
The  road  was  dusty,  yea,  but  it  was  sweet; 
Checkered  by  sun  and  shade  and  safe  for  childish  feet. 
Now  swept  by  storm  and  gusts  of  bitter  rain 
Dark  is  our  road.     It  will  be  light  again 
And  God  in  His  good  time  obliterate  our  pain. 


Quo  Vadis? 


An  Inquiry  Into  the  Purpose  of  Reconstruction  Commissions  and 

Programs 

By  Richard  Roberts 


The  fundamental  reform  for  which  the  times  call  is  rather 
a  reconsideration  of  the  ends  for  which  all  civilized  govern- 
ment exists,  in  a  word,  for  the  return  to  a  saner  measure  of 
social  values. — Lord  Morley,  Miscellanies,  IV,  p.  271. 

TWO  rival  proposals  relative  to  reconstruction  after 
the  war  have  been  presented  to  Congress.  So  far  as 
these  proposals  have  been  made  public  in  detail,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  them  any  indication 
of  a  belief  other  than  that  the  end  of  national  life  is  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  They  appear  to  assume  that  man  does 
after  all  live  "by  bread  alone";  that  whatsoever  there 
may  be  of  life  left  over  when  we  are  through  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  and  eating  bread  and  banking  the  profits,  must 
take  the  chance  of  making  the  best  of  itself  in  the  rare  in- 
terstices of  a  complex  and  sovereign  economic  and  industrial 
order.  Perhaps  these  reconstruction  proposals  rest  upon  the 
theory  that  the  ends  which  governments  should  pursue  are 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  material  framework  of  life ;  in 
which  case  they  are  of  course  entirely  logical.  But  the  modern 
world  has  for  good  or  ill  passed  away  from  this  view  of  the 
scope  of  government;  it  has  seen  governments  affirming  their 
competency  to  act  in  the  regions  (for  instance)  of  education 
and  art.  It  still  remains,  however,  without  a  philosophy  of 
government  which  requires  that  policy  and  practice  shall  be 
conceived  conformably  with  a  view  of  life  as  a  whole ;  and  the 
danger  involved  in  schemes  of  reconstruction  at  the  present 
time  is  that  we  shall  start  building  our  new  house  without 
knowing  what  kind  of  house  we  want  to  build.  What  are 
"the  ends  for  which  civilized  government  exists?"  Do  we 
know?  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  problem  of  our 
time  enveloped  in  so  dense  a  haze  of  confusion  and  doubt  ; 
equally  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  problem  to  which  so 
little  genuine  and  radical  thought  is  given.  Yet  some  clear 
thinking  upon  this  subject  is  cardinal  to  this  whole  business 
of  reconstruction. 

That  we  think  so  little  about  it  is  due  partly  at  least  to 
the  peculiar  mental  habit  of  our  time.  It  is  not  that  we 
negligently  overlook  the  question  of  ends  so  much  as  that  we 
are  wholly  preoccupied  with  processes.  Thorstein  Veblen  has 
shown  us  how  the  technology  of  the  machine  industry  has 
invaded  our  minds  and  has  created  a  predominant  interest  in 
process.  This  to  a  great  extent  explains  our  complete  cap- 
itulation to  the  dogma  of  evolution  and  accounts  for  the  way 
in  which  we  have  pressed  it  out  of  its  proper  sphere  to  furnish 
clues  in  religion,  history  and  ethics,  where  there  are  factors 
to  be  reckoned  with  which  are  not  included  among  the  data 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  biological  evolution  was  inferred. 
Somewhat  similarly  in  recent  years  an  importance  and  an  om- 
nicompetence  has  been  ascribed  to  psychology  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  present  achievements  of  that  still  juvenile 
science.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  application  of 
psychology  to  the  problems  of  sociology. 

Psychology  is  the  fruit  of  the  application  of  the  scientific 


method  to  mental  phenomena;  its  subject  matter  consists  of 
the  observable  processes  of  mind.  Its  application  to  sociology 
has  produced  an  amost  exclusive  concentration  upon  social 
functions;  and  while  this  is  invaluable  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does 
not  furnish  us  with  the  clue  we  need  to  the  problem  of  the 
social  goal.  Human  functions,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
of  society,  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  chemical  re- 
actions. Chemical  reactions  are  predetermined  and  invariable; 
human  functions  are  in  the  main  dirigible.  Those  functions 
which  ultimately  determine  human  activity  and  human  char- 
acter are  directed  to  more  or  less  sharply  recognized  and 
chosen  ends.  The  problem  of  sound  social  integration  is  not 
merely  an  affair  of  processes  operating  properly.  For  human 
powers  may  function  in  a  normal  way  and  yet  be  directed  to 
mischievous  and  disastrous  ends.  Modern  Germany  supplies 
us  with  an  instance  of  an  unexampled  systematic  organization 
of  social  processes;  but  it  is  not  open  to  question  that  all  this 
has  been  directed  to  a  perverse  and  immoral  end.  Just  so  a 
man's  intellect  may  operate  brilliantly;  but  the  man  himself 
may  be  a  thief.  Psychology  may  claim  that  its  business  is  a 
disinterested  study  of  processes;  and  the  claim  is  justly  made. 
But  the  same  claim  cannot  be  made  for  sociology.  The 
sociologist  may  indeed  claim  that  he  too  is  a  scientist;  and 
that  his  science  like  every  other  science  is  empirical  and  not 
teleological.  But  the  two  claims  are  not  parallel.  Psychology 
deals  with  the  actual  concrete  mind  as  it  is ;  but  the  assump- 
tion which  underlies  all  sociology  even  though  it  be  of  the 
psychological  type  is  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  work  still  un- 
finished, the  construction  of  a  living  and  wholesome  society. 
A  distinction  which  is  to  some  extent  analogous  is  that  be- 
tween psychology  and  education ;  and  another  is  that  between 
physiology  and  medicine.  Sociology  is  not  a  department  of 
psychology ;  and  its  relations  with  psychology  are  included 
within  that  region  where  it  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  actual  functions  and  processes  of  mind.  That 
these  relations  are  of  great  importance  admits  of  no  doubt; 
but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  provide  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  an  efficient  sociology. 

It  is  probable  moreover  that  the  problem  of  ends  has  been 
greatly  obscured  by  our  modern  assent  to  a  doctrine  of  in- 
evitable progress.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  undiscriminating 
application  of  the  principle  of  evolution  to  human  affairs.  We 
have  supposed  that  because  living  nature  appears  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  process  of  development,  that  human  life  is  also 
necessarily  subject  to  a  principle  of  predestined  progress,  from 
worse  to  better,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Nat- 
urally, if  this  is  true,  the  study  of  ends  appears  irrelevant. 
The  processes  are  fixed  and  undeviating;  the  ends  are  fated; 
why  then  trouble  about  them?  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
about  it  is  to  study  the  processes  by  which  this  principle  of 
progress  works,  as  we  see  them  in  operation  in  men's  minds, 
whether  the  single  or  the  mass  mind.  We  shall  observe  them, 
duly  record  them,  possibly  here  or  there  be  able  to  speed  them 
up  a  little;  but  nothing  more. 
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But  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  suppose  that  this  atti- 
tude can  be  seriously  maintained.  The  margin  of  human  free- 
dom may  be  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  seriously  that  type  of  determinism  which 
denies  the  possibility  of  directing  human  action  to  deliberately 
conceived  ends.  The  actual  range  of  our  control  over  our 
actions  may  be  limited ;  but  within  those  limits  it  is  very  real. 
And  in  any  case,  it  suffices  to  make  the  evolution  hypothesis  of 
very  dubious  validity  as  an  interpretation  of  '  the  life  of 
men. 

Sociology  must  therefore  concern  itself  with  ends;  and  if 
this  means  that  sociology  has  to  forfeit  its  claim  to  a  strictly 
scientific  status,  so  be  it.  It  is  idle  to  answer  that  the  question 
of  ends  is  an  affair  of  speculation  and  hypothesis.  That  is 
indeed  true ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  We  must  speculate  con- 
cerning ends,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  defining  them ;  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  speculation  so  long  as  it  sets  out  from  the 
soundest  available  premises,  and  its  conclusions  are  not  hard- 
ened into  dogmas.  Sociology  will  never  rise  above  academic 
uselessness  until  it  abandons  its  obsession  to  rank  as  a  science 
and  makes  bold  to  define  however  tentatively  the  goal  toward 
which  social  functions  and  processes  should  be  directed. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  if  we  exclude  definitely  religious  con- 
siderations from  the  argument,  we  cannot  indicate  any  end 
that  has  the  necessary  character  of  an  end,  that  is,  an  absolute 
wltimacy.  It  is  questionable  indeed  how  far  even  the  religious 
postulate  directly  provides  the  conception  of  an  end,  except 
to  the  comparatively  small  company  of  people  whose  nature  is- 
strongly  mystical.  The  Shorter  Catechism  taught  us  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  seek  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for- 
ever; but  to  most  of  us  this  brings  not  information  but  be- 
wilderment; and  Mr.  Kipling's  paradise  where  the  artist 
"draws  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they 
are"  is  attractive  but  elusive.  The  truth  is  that  for  the  multi- 
tude of  religiously  disposed  persons,  the  sense  of  God  becomes 
effectual  in  conduct  only  as  it  dramatizes  itself  in  terms  of  a 
personal  loyalty  or  of  a  social  vision.  The  place  of  Jesus  in 
the  Christian  tradition  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  He,  above 
all  other  historical  persons,  appears  to  invite  the  personal 
loyalty  through  which  the  sense  of  God  assumes  reality  for 
common  men.  Such  a  phrase  as  "the  glory  of  God"  describes 
not  our  knowledge  but  our  ignorance;  all  the  content  that 
can  be  justly  and  intelligently  given  to  it  is  that  there  is  an 
ideal  end  to  which  we  are  called  to  move.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  barren  of  immediate  effect  on  con- 
duct. We  know  that  throughout  history  it  has  had  the  power 
to  evoke  a  supreme  disinterestedness  in  persons  who  have  been 
susceptible  to  it.  This  is  plainly  what  Benjamin  Kidd  calls 
"the  emotion  of  the  ideal." 

But  disinterestedness,  while  it  is  the  first  condition  of  social 
existence,  affords  but  slender  foundation  for  a  positive  social 
polity;  and  "the  glory  of  God"  is  an  end  too  remote  and  too 
problematical  for  the  immediate  tasks  of  sociology,  even 
though  it  be  translated  into  social  terms  as  the  New  Testament 
apocalyptist  endeavors  to  do.  Nor  will  "the  emotion  of  the 
ideal"  carry  us  very  far  unless  the  ideal  can  dramatize  itself 
for  us  in  terms  of  a  more  or  less  achievable  undertaking. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  a 
definition  of  absolute  social  ends,  and  must  be  content  for 
practical  purposes  with  something  more  modest  and  more 
manageable.  We  may  at  least  attempt  to  define  certain  proxi- 
mate social  aims.  Even  if  we  cannot  hopefully  describe  the 
ultimate  goal  of  life,  we  may,  at  least,  reasonably  endeavor  to 
answer  the  question,  What  do  we  want  our  social  organiza- 


tion to  produce?  Just  what  results  are  we  to  aim  for?  That 
some  such  discussion  as  this  is  involved  in  any  fruitful  han- 
dling of  the  question  of  social  integration  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  an  aim  is  either  implicit  or  explicit  in 
practically  all  attempts  to  formulate  a  social  polity  ever  since 
Aristotle  defined  the  aim  of  the  Republic  as  the  promotion 
of  "the  good  life."  But  this  definition,  like  Mill's  "greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,"  only  pushes  the  inquiry  a  step 
farther  back;  for  we  have  then  to  ask,  What  is  the  good  life? 
What  is  the  greatest  good?  Graham  Wallas  speaks  of  the 
"organization  of  happiness,"  perceiving  as  he  does  so  that  he 
is  speaking  in  paradox.  Can  happiness  be  organized?  And 
what  is  happiness,  what  are  its  ingredients?  Can  social  aims 
be  defined  in  terms  of  an  emotional  state?  Nietzsche  preached 
the  "super-man,"  and  raised  more  questions  than  he  could 
answer.  The  "superman"  is  obviously  the  goal  of  society, 
but  what  manner  of  man  is  the  "super-man"? 

This  note  is  intended  to  raise  the  question,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  it ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  genera- 
tion is  in  some  respects  more  favorably  placed  than  its  pre- 
decessors for  the  formulation  of  an  answer,  which,  though 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  tentative,  will  be  valid  enough  to 
be  acted  upon.  It  may  be  indeed  true  that  sociology  will  have 
always  to  be  content  to  say  (with  Newman) 

I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene; 
One  step  enough  for  me. 

But  the  present  state  of  psychological  inquiry,  new  attitudes 
in  the  field  of  history,  the  data  accumulated  in  the  field  of 
social  work,  and  supremely  the  revelations  and  the  reactions 
of  our  war  experience  are  combining  to  define  the  direction 
of  social  effort  with  unusual  sharpness ;  and  out  of  all  this  we 
should  be  able  to  indicate  with  reasonable  certainty  the  char- 
acter of  the  aims  toward  which  we  should  be  moving  together. 
Is  it  not  time  that  sociologists  should  meet  and  take  their 
bearings? 

We  appear  to  have  wandered  rather  far  from  the  Weeks 
and  Overman  schemes;  but  in  reality  we  have  been  within 
hail  of  them  all  the  time.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  concern- 
ing the  two  schemes  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  either  which 
does  not  belong  to  or  abut  upon  the  proper  subject-matter  of 
sociology.  But  the  sociological  postulates  of  these  two 
schemes,  what  are  they?  Are  they  those  of  the  "social 
worker"  or  of  the  modern  educator?  What  is  the  view 
of  life  involved  in  a  scheme  which  refers  to  education  only 
insofar  as  it  may  be  "a  means  of  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing industry?"  The  two  schemes  plan  only  the  improvement 
and  the  elaboration  of  processes  for  wealth  production,  which 
means  that  reconstruction  is  being  conceived  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  acceptances  and  syntheses  which  have  destroyed 
one  civilization  before  our  eyes.  Should  we  not  take  stock 
and  ask  ourselves  whither  we  want  to  go?  It  is  wisdom 
to  formulate  the  specifications  of  reconstruction  before  we 
have  agreed  upon  the  architect's  designs?  For  the  most  part, 
reconstruction  in  both  England  and  America  seems  to  be  a 
plan  for  building  not  a  different  but  a  bigger  house  than  the 
old ;  in  which  case  it  may  come  down  hereafter  with  a  greater 
crash.  The  sociologist,  the  educator  and  the  politician 
should  get  together  and  make  some  attempt  to  discover  the 
kind  of  world  they  want  to  create  and  then  to  order  the  "proc- 
esses" accordingly.  As  things  are,  we  propose  to  go  by  dead 
reckoning ;  and  the  danger  is  that  we  may  only  steer  from  the 
one  reef  on  which  we  made  shipwreck  to  another  where  worse 
may  befall  us. 


Reconstruction  in  Canada  and  the  Social 

and  Economic  Forces  Which 

Will  Condition  It 

By  /.  A.  Stevenson 


NOW  that  Peace  has  come  Canada  must  face  an- 
other difficult  task  and  tackle  with  energy  and 
imagination  the  gigantic  problem  of  reconstruction. 
It  is  true  that  before  the  war  she  maintained  a 
Militia  Department,  a  small  permanent  army  establishment 
and  a  militia  force  some  60,000  strong.  But  it  certainly 
came  to  her  as  a  great  surprise  to  be  plunged  into  the  biggest 
war  in  history  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  military  establishment  which,  today, 
rivals  that  of  most  European  powers  before  the  war.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Canadian  troops  have  gone 
overseas,  and  50,000  will  never  come  back.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  approaches  220,000,  and  every  other  man  _ 
under  fifty  has  today  a  certain  familiarity  with  military  mat- 
ters. This  does  not  mean  that  the  Canadian  people  have 
fallen  in  love  with  militarism,  and  it  can  be  expected  that 
their  army  will  return  as  readily  to  civil  pursuits  as  the 
army  of  the  American  republic  did  after  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  return  of  the  army  itself 
to  civil  life  is  the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  moment 
which  confronts  Canada.  There  are  at  present  overseas 
close  upon  300,000  men ;  some  are  already  coming  back, 
chiefly  drafts  recently  arrived  in  England  and  men  of  low- 
grade  physical  categories.  Demobilization  of  the  fighting 
units  cannot,  of  course,  begin  until  the  peace  preliminaries 
have  been  signed,  but  as  soon  as  these  have  been  completed 
the  process  will  begin  at  once,  and  within  a  year  it  is  antici- 
pated that  all  the  Canadian  army  will  be  back  in  the  dominion. 
Of  the  men  overseas  about  one-third  have  declared  that 
they  have  positions  to  return  to.  About  2,0  per  cent  of  the 
balance  have  signified  their  desire  to  go  upon  the  land.  A 
very  large  problem,  therefore,  remains  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  rest.  Moreover,  since  1914  Canadian  factories 
have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions. 
This  work  has  been  cut  off  short,  and  while  most  of  the  fac- 
tories will  be  able  to  absorb  a  certain  number  of  their  em- 
ployes in  the  ordinary  contracts  of  peace,  it  is  anticipated 
that  at  least  200,000  munition  workers  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Throughout  Canada  there  are  many  women 
whose  husbands  are  overseas,  and  who  have  taken  up  tem- 
porary enjoyment  in  offices  and  factories.  Their  return 
to  re-establish  their  homes  will  release  a  certain  amount  of 
posts  for  the  soldiers,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  Canada  is  to  lose  her  population  there 
must  be  vigorous  steps  taken  to  provide  a  large  body  of  fresh 
employment  for  the  soldiers  and  other  workers. 

The  government  are  now  taking  steps  to  meet  the  problem 
of  repatriation  of  the  army  which  is  the  most  immediate.  A 
committee  of  the  cabinet  consisting  of  Sir  James  Lougheed 
and  Messrs.  Robertson,  Meighen,  Crerar,  Calder  aand  Rowell 
has  been  delegated  to  take  special  charge  of  it.     Plans  are 


already  worked  out  in  England  and  France  for  the  trans- 
ference of  troops  from  the  fighting  line  to  ships  as  soon  as 
the  need  for  their  services  in  the  field  is  finished.  Naturally 
actual  demobilization  of  the  fighting  units  cannot  begin  until 
the  preliminary  peace  terms  are  signed,  but  the  ships  at  present 
available  are  being  used  to  bring  back  troops  now  in  England. 

The  demobilization  scheme  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
out.  A  certain  number  of  infantry  battalions  will  be  allowed 
to  return  as  complete  units  and  make  triumphal  entries  into 
the  cities  and  districts  of  their  origin,  but  in  the  main  the 
system  of  demobilization  will  be  conducted  on  the  principle 
that  priority  be  given,  firstly,  according  to  length  of  service 
and,  secondly,  to  married  men.  The  soldiers  will  be  allowed 
free  choice  of  discharge  in  any  one  of  the  twenty-one  dis- 
persal areas  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided. 

In  Canada  the  Militia  Department,  the  Department  of 
Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment  and  the  Labour  Department 
in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  government  are 
completing  their  organization  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
finding  employment  for  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  land,  and  of  restoring  them  to  a  satisfactory  status  in 
civil  life.  The  medical  branch  of  the  Militia  Department  has 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  Department  of  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Re-Establishment,  which  has  been  formed  within 
the  last  year,  will  care  for  the  restoration  of  disabled  men  to 
fitness  for  their  old  employment  and  vocational  training  to 
men  who  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  of  new  trades.  The 
Board  of  Pension  Commissioners  are  entrusted  with  the  im- 
portant matter  of  soldiers'  pensions.  The  Soldiers'  Settle- 
ment Board,  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  have  formulated  plans  for  land 
settlement  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Colonization  and  Immigration, 
and  also  with  the  agencies  working  under  the  provincial 
governments.  To  assist  it  there  has  now  been  created  a 
Repatriation  Committee  of  which  H.  J.  Daly,  a  very  able 
business  man  of  Toronto,  is  to  act  as  director,  and  Vincent 
Massey,  who  has  done  very  excellent  service  during  the  past 
year  as  secretary  to  the  War  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
secretary.  The  help  of  the  provincial  governments,  the  civic 
administrations  and  rural  municipal  authorities  will  be  en- 
listed, as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  the  numerous  patriotic 
organizations  which  have  sprung  up  to  cater  to  soldiers'  com- 
forts. The  duties  of  this  Repatriation  Committee  will  be 
to  coordinate  these  various  activities,  devise  new  policies  and 
insure  against  any  overlapping.  The  working  methods  of 
demobilization  can  easily  be  provided  for,  but  they  may 
lead  to  unhappy  results  unless  simultaneously  a  far-reaching 
program  of  economic  reconstruction  is  developed. 

Now,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  that  have  their  own 
different  plans  in  connection  with  economic  reconstruction, 
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and  the  conflict  of  ideas  between  them  may  in  the  end  involve 
a  serious  political  struggle.  The  first  school  is  headed  by 
the  Canadian  Industrial  Reconstruction  Association  which 
has  the  financial  backing  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  has  as  its  president  Sir  John  Willison,  late 
editor  of  the  Toronto  News,  and  still  Lord  Northcliffe's 
representative  in  Canada.  The  association  is  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  the  only  economic  solution  for  Canada's  financial 
burdens  come  through  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff 
on  which  there  was  a  l]/2  per  cent  increase  all  round  in  1915, 
as  a  war  ^measure.  They  want  to  see  the  present  output  of 
Canadian  industry,  heavily  swollen  as  it  has  been  by  the 
munition  business,  kept  up  under  full  blast.  They  want  the 
government  to  undertake  a  variety  of  public  works  which 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  lot  of  manufactured  material;  to 
spend  money  on  railways  and  on  shipbuilding  programs.  Co- 
incident with  this,  the  association  have  certain  projects  of  their 
own  in  view.  They  are  anxious  to  assist  research  in  indus- 
trial problems  and  to  found  scholarships  at  Canadian  uni- 
versities for  its  encouragement.  They  advocate  better  hous- 
ing conditions  and  numerous  social  reforms ;  they  also  talk 
with  modified  enthusiasm  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Whitley  re- 
port to  Canadian  conditions.  But  the  main  raison  d'etre  of 
their  existence  is  the  maintenance  of  the  high  tariff  and  the 
continuance  of  the  influence  of  manufacturers  in  the  worlds 
of  finance  and  politics. 

Opposed  to  this  school  of  thought  is  another  body  of 
opinion  which  pins  its  faith  on  far-reaching  rural  reconstruc- 
tion. They  point  out  that  the  protectionist  system  has  been 
carried  in  Canada  to  excess,  and  even  to  a  point  of  danger. 
Already  one-third  of  the  population  have  been  attracted  into 
the  great  cities,  and  when  the  war  came  in  1914  there  was 
widespread  unemployment  and  misery  in  the  urban  centers. 
Canada  at  the  1911  census  was  1,000,000  short  of  the  popu- 
lation which  she  expected  to  possess.  Many  people  had  drifted 
to  the  United  States  and  others  back  home  to  Europe.  The 
rural  population  in  Ontario  and  the  maritime  provinces  had 
shown  a  marked  decrease,  and  even  a  western  province  like 
Manitoba  could  only  show  an  infinitesimal  gain.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  economic  tyrannies  of  the  manufacturers, 
bankers  and  railways  weighted  the  balance  so  heavily  against 
the  farmer  that  agriculture  no  longer  presented  any  great 
attractions.  The  cities  had  grown  too  large  for  the  rural 
population  which  was  their  market,  and  the  rural  population 
could  not  increase  until  the  cities  agreed  to  abate  some  of 
their  privileged  positions.  This  economic  fight  was  looming 
up  on  the  horizon  when  war  came,  and  it  is  now  gradually 
becoming  apparent  that  it  was  only  suspended. 

It  is  undoubted  that  Canada  has  many  great  disadvantages 
from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view.  She  has  practically 
no  supplies  of  iron  ore,  and  her  hard  coal  deposits  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  though  there  has 
now  been  an  attempt  to  develop  the  lignite  beds  in  the  western 
provinces.  The  great  manufacturing  centers  of  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  have  no  raw  material  available  at  their  doors,  and 
their  factories  are  not  a  few  of  a  hothouse  growth  which 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  to  pay  for.  The  old  argument 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  cities  in  order  to  provide 
scope  for  the  varied  aptitudes  which  men  are  endowed  with, 
but  the  reply  now  is  that  farming  and  other  rural  occupa- 
tions require  so  much  technical  skill  and  such  frequent  use 
of  machinery  that  any  special  aptitude  in  these  lines  can  find 
just  as  good  scope  in  the  country  as  in  the  cities. 

The  advocates  of  rural  reconstruction  contend  that  Can- 
ada's best  chance  of  recovery  will  come  through  energetic  de- 
velopment of  her  natural  resources,  her  agriculture,  her  mines, 


her  lumbering  and  her  fisheries;  that  in  the  past  their  ener- 
getic development  has  been  continually  hampered  by  the  bur- 
dens laid  on  them  chiefly  by  the  protectionist  tariff.  They 
want  to  see  the  cooperative  idea  in  agriculture  extended  till  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  Canada  in  one  vast  organization. 
They  want  schemes  of  afforestation  set  on  foot  and  fishery  and 
mining  development  promoted.  They  maintain  that  energetic 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  natural  industries  would  re- 
sult in  the  increased  growth  of  country  towns,  thereby  adding 
to  the  amenities  of  rural  life  and  preventing  the  concentration 
of  population  in  the  cities,  though  in  the  end  the  cities  them- 
selves would  grow  through  increased  rural  prosperity.  The 
crying  need,  in  their  eyes,  is  for  the  betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions both  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  dreariness  of  the  long  winter  in  the  country  districts 
which  drives  so  many  people  from  rural  Canada  into  the 
towns.  What  is  needed  above  all  things  is  the  creation  today 
of  rural  community  centers  such  as  have  been  so  successfully 
established  in  Denmark.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  war  memorials  to  the  fallen  take  the  form  of  such  commu- 
nity centers. 

In  the  end  there  will  probably  have  to  be  a  political  battle 
over  these  ideas  in  which  there  will  be  cross-currents  but  the 
country  electorate  will  be  more  or  less  ranged  against  the 
voters  in  the  cities.  Inevitably  the  rural  party  will  be  the 
more  democratic  and  that  of  the  cities  will  largely  be  led 
by  the  big  financial  interests. 

One  of  the  first  sources  of  clash  is  likely  to  arise  over  the 
problem  of  soldiers'  settlement.  Last  session  the  federal  gov- 
ernment passed  a  soldiers'  settlement  act  whereby  a  Soldiers' 
Settlement  Board  of  three  members  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  problem.  Arrangements  were  made 
that  the  soldiers  should  have  priority  of  entry  on  free  govern- 
ment lands  to  the  extent  of  320  acres,  and  that  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  settlement  board,  they  should  be  granted  an 
advance  of  $2,500  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  buy  stock,  im- 
plements and  erect  buildings.  Investigation  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  government  land  now  available  is  either  of  poor 
quality  or  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  railways  and 
other  facilities  such  as  schools. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  magniloquent  talk  about  settling 
vast  colonies  of  soldier  settlers  in  the  Peace  River  valley 
northwest  of  Edmonton,  but  the  cold  reports  of  agricultural 
and  botanical  experts  reveal  the  fact  that  while  good  crops 
can  be  grown  in  the  brilliant  short  summer  of  the  Peace  River 
district,  August  frosts  usually  destroy  them  ere  they  reach 
maturity.  The  distance  from  markets  is  also  formidable;  and 
soldiers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  gregarious  life  of 
the  trenches  and  the  crowded  excitement  of  the  war  are  not 
likely  to  find  a  lonely  homestead  a  satisfactory  haven  for  their 
nerves  and  memories. 

As  a  result,  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  have  found  their 
progress  comparatively  slow.  They  have  advanced  certain 
sums  to  soldiers  who  had  farms  to  return  to;  they  have  in- 
stituted courses  of  agricultural  training  for  others  and  mapped 
out  some  reclamation  schemes  and  plans  for  cooperative  farm- 
ing communities,  but  they  have  found  themselves  at  an  im- 
passe through  lack  of  land  and  here  is  where  a  crucial  prob- 
lem of  policy  confronts  the  government. 

There  are  in  western  Canada  between  20,000,000  and  30,- 
000,000  acres  of  excellent  land  adjacent  to  railways  and 
schools  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  railway  and  land 
corporations  and  private  speculators.  These  owners  are 
frankly  out  to  get  the  largest  possible  price;  and,  as  many 
of  them  bought  during  the  boom  days,  they  have  in  many 
cases  exaggerated  notions  of  its  value.     The  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Land  Company 
are  two  of  the  largest  of  the  land-holding  corporations.  The 
Great  War  Veterans'  Associations  which  have  sprung  up  in 
every  district,  have  repeatedly  urged  the  government  to  take 
steps  to  expropriate  on  very  drastic  terms  these  lands  held 
by  speculators.  A  variety  of  solutions  of  the  problem  have 
been  put  forward.  Naturally,  the  owners  are  out  for  straight 
government  purchase  at  fancy  prices.  The  followers  of  Henry 
George  advocate  the  single  tax.  Others  demand  the  New 
Zealand  system  whereby  each  holder  of  vacant  land  is  re- 
quired to  set  a  valuation  upon  it  as  a  preliminary  to  being 
mulcted  with  a  heavy  land  tax  with  the  alternative  of  govern- 
ment expropriation  at  the  price  he  has  named.  It  puts  the 
land  owner  in  a  delicate  dilemma.  If  he  names  a  high  value, 
the  tax  becomes  onerous.  If  he  puts  it  low  to  escape  the  tax, 
he  may  have  to  sell  to  the  government  cheap. 

The  vested  interests  are  vigorously  opposing  any  radical 
measure  of  expropriation  or  land  value  taxation,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  pressure  from  the  veterans  and  other  demo- 
cratic forces  is  extremely  strong,  and  in  the  near  future  some 
drastic  action  will  have  to  be  taken.  The  soldiers  frankly 
declare  that  they  will  not  go  and  settle  in  outlying  districts 
as  long  as  good  land  is  available  in  ample  quantities  in  the 
center  of  the  older  communities. 

This  land  question  will  soon  loom  up  large  to  demand  im- 
mediate solution  and  will  provide  a  test  case.  Its  settlement 
will  give  some  idea  whether  the  old  regime  is  to  survive  or 
whether  a  transformation  towards  economic  democracy  is  to 
be  accomplished.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  not  en- 
thusiastic sponsors  of  land  settlement  and  stern  expropriation. 
They  foresee  that  even  as  things  stand  their  tariff  privileges 
are  not  in  an  impregnable  position  and  fear  that  any  extra 
expansion  of  the  rural  vote  might  entail  their  early  diminu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  what  the 
British  commonwealth  needs  more  and  more  is  an  increase  in 
its  white  rural  population,  and  that  the  dominions  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  as  closely  settled  rural  commu- 
nities more  or  less  an  adjunct  to  the  industrial  population 
of  the  mother  country,  but  the  passion  to  see  "the  tall  chim- 
neys smoke"  rendered  this  an  idle  dream.  With  Great 
Britain  herself  industrialized  to  excess,  the  dominions  have 
followed  suit. 

The  railway  problem  also  presents  further  difficulties.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  century,  Canada  had  indulged  in  an  orgy 
of  railway  building  in  which  political  rascality  and  the  greed 
of  private  contractors  played  a  sorry  part.  The  critics  of 
this  development  claim  that  the  country  has  been  loaded  up 
with  far  more  railways  than  it  can  provide  traffic  for;  that 
with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  Canada  has  already  railways 
sufficient  for  25,000,000.  As  a  result,  several  of  the  roads 
became  involved  in  serious  difficulties.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway,  which  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop into  a  transcontinental  line,  became  hopelessly  water- 
logged and  after  considerable  political  juggling  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  government,  which  has  assumed  all  its 
liabilities.  It  has  been  consolidated  with  the  existing  state 
railways  which  embrace  the  Intercolonial  Railway  from 
Montreal  to  Halifax,  and  the  National  Transcontinental  from 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Winnipeg,  under  a  board  of  directors 
representing  various  spheres  of  Canadian  life.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  board  will  run  the  national  system  free  from  any 
political  influence,  but  the  hope  is  possibly  a  pious  one. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  in  its  early  days 
received  munificent  favors  from  the  government,  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  conducted  with  efficiency  and  ability,  and  is 
today    a    very    prosperous    undertaking.      The    chief    charge 


against  it  is  that  it  exercised  too  much  political  power  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

With  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  oldest  of  Canadian 
roads,  the  case  is  otherwise.  It  rashly  embarked  on  the 
venture  of  building  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
a  lease  of  the  National  Transcontinental  system  which  had 
been  built  by  the  government.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  at  present  is  far  from  a  paying  concern.  As  the 
Grand  Trunk  had  incurred  heavy  liabilities  in  connection  with 
it,  the  latter  is  in  serious  straits;  in  fact,  expert  opinion  con- 
siders it  impossible  that  it  can  meet  its  obligations  and  avoid 
bankruptcy. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Canadian  ministers  to  London  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  negotiations  were  entered  into  for  the  sale 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  the  government,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Yet,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Grand  Trunk  and  its  subsidiary  in  the 
West  must  come  under  government  control,  and  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  rest  of  the  state  system.  We  shall  then  find 
the  Canadian  railways  under  two  systems,  the  governmental 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  not 
enough  traffic  to  support  both  systems  profitably,  and  if  popu- 
lar support  is  rallied  to  the  state  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
dividends  cannot  fail  to  suffer,  and  the  time  may  come  in  the 
near  future  when  that  corporation  will  demand  nationaliza- 
tion. If  Great  Britain  nationalizes  her  railways,  as  Winston 
Churchill  has  recently  announced  to  be  her  policy,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  will  be  left  as  the  only  privately-owned 
railway  of  any  importance  in  the  British  commonwealth. 

The  whole  question  of  state  ownership  in  Canada  is  to- 
day a  fertile  source  of  discussion.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious  that  the  state  will  have  to  invade  new  fields  of 
activity  in  order  to  promote  national  efficiency.  Yet  it  is  also 
doubtful  if  the  mentality  of  the  country  is  prepared  for  col- 
lectivism. The  spirit  of  pioneering  individualism  is  still 
strong,  and  there  is  so  much  that  the  individual  can  achieve 
for  himself  in  a  vast  new  country  that  the  clamor  for  collective 
action  is  not  widespread.  There  is  also  a  deplorable  lack  of 
the  administrative  talent  and  the  spirit  of  public  cooperation 
which  is  necessary  to  make  collectivism  a  success.  Most  sane 
and  sensible  people  are  fully  convinced  of  the  evils  of  capitalist 
dominance  which  has  bedevilled  the  politics  and  retarded  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  the  dominion  since  confedera- 
tion, but  in  Canada  escape  from  it  is  more  likely  to  come 
through  the  channel  of  cooperation  than  through  state  col- 
lectivism. 

Education  in  Canada  is  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Rural  schools  are  deficient  in  equipment  and  well 
trained  teachers,  and  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  providing  a 
window  dressing  of  knowledge  rather  than  good  mental  train- 
ing. The  universities  are  gradually  improving  and  extend- 
ing their  scope;  several  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with  work- 
ing class  movements;  but  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy  for 
Canada  that  her  two  foremost  universities  should  have  as 
presidents  men  whose  preference  is  to  tread  the  primrose 
path  of  social  dalliance  with  millionaires  en  route  to  their 
pocket-books,  rather  than  to  foster  a  real  intellectual  liberal- 
ism and  independence  in  the  community.  The  most  pressing 
need  of  the  Canadian  universities  is  some  sort  of  what  might 
be  called  intellectual  autonomy.  Today  they  are  too  deeply 
committed  to  the  habit  of  borrowing  ideas,  which  are  not 
always  easily  adaptable  to  Canadian  conditions,  wholesale  from 
Britain  and  America. 

In  general  the  universities  have  failed  to  exercise  the  healthy 
influence  which  ought  to  have  been  possible  upon  the  national 
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life.  It  has  not  been  the  habit  of  the  more  brilliant  products 
of  the  universities  to  enter  politics  or  the  administrative  serv- 
ices of  the  state,  but  rather  to  turn  to  finance  and  law  as 
more  fruitful  careers.  If  Canada  is  ever  to  have  good  govern- 
ment and  fulfill  her  real  destiny,  her  political  and  governmen- 
tal system  must  be  nourished  with  a  constant  flow  of  intel- 
lectual blood  from  the  universities.  The  time  ought  to  come 
when  the  civil  service  examinations  of  Canada  will  attract 
every  year  the  ablest  brains  of  the  universities  and  when  the 
results  will  be  given  as  much  prominence  in  the  newspapers  as 
baseball  scores.  Educated  men  must  also  give  more  of  their 
time  to  politics  and  public  affairs.  At  present  the  majority 
of  our  legislators  turn  to  public  business  late  in  life  when 
their  ideas  have  become  fixed  and  their  habits  of  mind  re- 
actionary. Until  these  changes  have  been  accomplished  there 
is  little  hope  of  success'  for  collectivist  action  in  Canada. 

There  is  ample  room,  however,  for  a  wise  liberalism  in 
the  economic  and  even  more  particularly  in  the  racial  sphere. 
The  last  election  saw  an  unfortunate  racial  cleavage  arise, 
though  its  incidence  has  been  exaggerated.  But  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  Canadian  politics  and  public  life  have  suf- 
fered from  nothing  so  much  as  the  constant  introduction  of 
racial  and  religious  squabbles.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  favored  interests  in  Canada  who  are  extremely  anxious  to 
see  the  politics  of  the  future  take  the  form  of  British  versus 
French  and  foreigners,  in  order  that  public  attention  might  be 
diverted  from  economic  crimes  and  social  problems.  The 
French  cannot  be  disregarded  as  a  national  factor  or  treated 
as  helots,  for  they  constitute  a  solid  block  of  2,000,000  people 
holding  Canada's  Atlantic  gateway ;  conciliation  and  not  abuse 
should  be  the  method  of  approach.  In  the  West  there  art 
extensive  communities  of  immigrants  from  continental  Europe 
who  constitute  a  most  difficult  problem.  They  belong  to  a 
variety  of  races  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  Ukranians, 
Poles,  German  Russians  and  Swedes.  The  number  of  Ger- 
mans proper  or  German-Austrians  is  comparatively  small. 
For  political  purposes  these  peoples  were,  in  the  early  days 
of  settlement,  encouraged  in  a  certain  racial  particularism, 
but  by  1914  considerable  success  had  been  made  with  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  the  sphere  of  British  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Since  the  war  began  popular  passion,  which  is 
never  discriminating  and  was  encouraged  by  a  foolish  press, 
contrived  to  brand  most  of  them  as  alien  enemies,  heedless 
of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  majority  of  them  were  of  Slavic 
stocks  which  hated  alike  the  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
autocracies. 

The  final  error  was  the  passing  of  the  war  times  election 
act,  which  disfranchised  practically  all  these  alien  settlers  and 
reduced  them  to  the  status  of  an  inferior  class.  They  have 
now  sunk  back  into  sullen  racial  enclaves,  and  the  task  of 
wooing  them  back  to  contact  with  British  ideals  and  culture 
has  been  rendered  extremely  difficult.  It  must  be  undertaken 
resolutely  unless  we  are  to  see  developed  in  the  West  a  ram- 
shackle community  beside  which  the  late  .Austrian  empire 
would  appear  homogeneous.  The  first  necessity  to  this  end  is 
to  repeal  the  war  times  election  act  and  allow  our  immi- 
grant population,  with  the  possible  exception  of  proven  Ger- 
man sympathizers,  access  to  Canadian  citizenship.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  a  sound  democracy  where  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity, and  a  class  which  is  extremely  prolific,  is  maintained 
in  a  permanently  inferior  status.  There  will  inevitably  be  a 
bitter  political  fight  over  the  repeal  of  this  act,  but  it  must 
be  faced  by  the  liberal  element  among  the  Canadian  people. 

The  party  situation  in  Canada  is  somewhat  hazy  and  pecul- 
iar. By  the  spring  of  1917  the  Borden  Conservative  gov- 
ernment, through  general  incapacity  and  failure  to  purge  gross 


corruptions  and  evils  in  the  administrative  system,  had  be- 
come thoroughly  unpopular.  It  seemed  that  nothing  could 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party,  under  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  to  office,  till  the  issue  of  conscription  began  to  loom 
upon  the  horizon.  The  voluntary  system  had  more  or  less 
broken  down,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  been 
very  badly  handled,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  main  response  came  from  the 
British-born.  Quebec  was  not  particularly  behindhand  in 
her  enlistments  compared  with  other  provinces.  But  certain 
active  spirits  in  the  Borden  administration,  believing  that  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration,  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  French-Canadians  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  Canada, 
thereby  discrediting  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  making  his  re- 
turn to  power  impossible.  The  creation  of  a  separate  French- 
Canadian  brigade  was  refused,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  con- 
ciliate the  racial  particularism  of  the  French.  A  Methodist 
minister  was  put  in  charge  of  recruiting  in  what  was  a  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  province.  The  inevitable  results  ac- 
crued. Recruiting  declined,  and  Quebec  became  deplorably 
apathetic  about  the  war.  She  naturally  became  unpopular 
with  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  when  the  need  of  recruits  became 
more  pressing  and  the  weekly  returns  showed  the  province 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  Canada,  ill-feeling  ran  very  high. 

The  idea  of  conscription,  particularly  with  a  view  to  drag- 
ging from  Quebec  its  proper  quota  of  recruits,  won  support 
in  English-speaking  provinces,  though  the  Ontario  farmers 
disliked  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  French  followers 
were  adamant  on  the  subject,  and  a  strong  wing  of  conscrip- 
tionist  Liberals  decided  that  they  could  no  longer  follow  him. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  what  is  known  as  the  Union 
government,  was  created  under  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  which 
seven  Liberals  joined.  The  chief  strength  of  Liberal  union- 
ism came  from  the  western  provinces,  which  are  strongly 
radical  and  have  long  been  chafing  at  what  they  considered 
the  tepid  reactionary  views  of  eastern  liberalism. 

At  the  election  held  in  December,  1917,  the  Unionist  gov- 
ernment won  by  a  sweeping  majority  of  153  to  82.  East 
of  the  lakes  the  seats  were  more  or  less  divided,  but  in  the 
West  the  Laurier  Liberals  secured  only  2  out  of  53  seats. 

The  Union  government  put  into  effect  the  military  service 
act  and  certainly  accomplished  many  useful  measures  for  the 
furtherance  and  coordination  of  war  effort,  but  it  singularly 
failed  in  other  matters,  and  has  today  lost  the  confidence  of 
large  sections  of  the  supporters.  The  truth  is  that  the 
only  cement  which  could  hold  it  together  was  the  necessity 
of  the  war.  Its  members  range  from  out-and-out  free  traders 
to  stubborn  protectionists,  and  include  both  active  partisans  and 
determined  opponents  of  public  ownership.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  too  much  under  the  dominance  of  the  "big  inter- 
ests," arid  as  a  result  of  this  impression  in  the  radical  West 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  been  flowing  steadily  against 
it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  the  next  session  a  group 
of  western  members  will  detach  themselves  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Unionist  party  and  act  as  a  separate  radical  group. 
In  the  rural  districts  there  is  a  keen  feeling  that  agriculture 
has  in  the  past  years  had  too  little  say  in  the  governments  of 
Canada,  and  that  economic  policies  have  been  devised  with 
unvarying  consistency  in  favor  of  privileged  urban  interests. 

About  1906,  the  farmers  in  the  West  began  to  organize 
grain  growers'  associations  and  form  cooperative  economic 
organizations.  Since  that  date  they  have  made  extraordinary 
progress,  until  today  their  cooperative  organization  con- 
trols one-third  of  the  grain  trade  in  the  West  and  their 
associations  form  a  large  political  factor  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,   Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  They 
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are  branching  out  in  the  other  departments  of  trade  and  sell- 
ing such  commodities  as  coal,  fruit,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  to  their  members.  They  have  acquired  a  timber  limit 
of  their  own  and  will  soon  supply  all  the  lumber  required  by 
their  members. 

For  a  long  time  Ontario  was  unresponsive  to  the  coopera- 
tive idea,  but  within  the  last  two  years  the  infection  has 
spread,  and  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  a  sister  organiza- 
tion, now  has  20,000  members  and  good  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. They  have  also  invaded  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  farmers'  organizations  there.  All 
these  various  agrarian  bodies  are  coordinated  under  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Agriculture  which  lately  met  in  Winnipeg 
and  formulated  a  very  drastic  program. 

They  demanded  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
of  1911,  which  still  remains  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States  awaiting  the  acceptance  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. They  ask  that  agricultural  implements,  farm  machin- 
ery, coal,  lumber,  cement  and  various  oils  be  at  once  placed 
on  the  free  list,  and  that  further  reductions  of  the  tariff  in 
the  case  of  British  goods  be  made  till  at  the  end  of  five  years 
free  trade  between  Britain  and  Canada  should  exist.  In  their 
view,  all  corporations  profiting  by  the  tariff  should  publish 
annual  statements  of  their  earnings,  and  all  claims  for  pro- 
tection should  be  heard  before  a  special  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  drastic  tariff  changes  would  mean  a  serious  re- 
duction in  revenue  for  the  government;  to  offset  this  loss  the 
farmers  proposed,  first,  a  direct  tax  on  unimproved  land 
values,  including  all  natural  resources,  secondly,  a  sharply 
graduated  inheritance  tax  on  large  estates  and,  third,  a  grad- 
uated income  tax  on  the  profits  of  corporations  in  addition 
to  the  existing  income  tax  on  the  individual. 

They  endorsed  plans  for  repatriation  of  the  army  and  its 
location  on  the  land,  advocating  legislation  which  would  curb 
the  speculator.  They  came  out  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
of  railways,  telephone,  telegraph  and  express  systems,  and 
of  all  projects  in  the  development  of  electric  power  and  coal 
mines. 

On  the  question  of  the  external  relations  of  Canada  they 
took  a  strongly  nationalist  view  and  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  any  attempt  at  centralized  imperial  control  or  any  effort 
to  set  up  a  new  authority  in  London  with  power  to  bind  the 
Canadian  cabinet ;  they  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  titles 
in  Canada  and  the  reform  of  the  federal  Senate.  In  addition, 
they  gave  their  blessing  to  proportional  representation,  direct 
legislation  through  the  referendum  and  recall,  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  patronage  system  and  the  opening  of  seats 
in  Parliament  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

This  program  is  easily  the  most  radical  platform  which  has 
been  adopted  by  any  responsible  body  of  Canadians  since 
confederation.  The  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  does 
not  represent  all  Canadian  farmers,  but  it  has  a  large  and 
increasing  hold  upon  their  sympathies  and  support;  and  since 
the  farming  population  numbers  47  per  cent  of  the  community, 
the  attitude  of  their  leaders  cannot  be  disregarded.  The 
Ontario  farmers  at  a  convention  on  December  20,  fully 
endorsed  the  better  program. 

Nor  are  the  farmers  the  only  body  of  people  who  are 
advancing  on  radical  lines.  The  labor  elements  in  Canada, 
whose  efforts  for  reform  had  long  been  tampered  by  schisms 
and  quarrels,  have  now  more  or  less  consolidated  their  forces 
and  joined  in  forming  a  National  Labour  Party.  It  expects 
to  announce  a  program  shortly  which  will  roughly  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  program  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  modi- 
fied to  suit  Canadian  conditions.  They  will  practically  take 
the  same  stand  as  the  farmers  upon  economic  questions,  with 


the  reservation  that  labor  in  the  East  bears  a  decidedly  pro- 
tectionist tinge.  They  are  in  favor  of  public  ownership  and 
are  anti-imperialists.  The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  have 
lately  elected  a  new  president,  Thomas  Moore,  who  is  an  able 
and  energetic  leader.  He  was  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
English  Labor  Party  and,  while  he  is  more  of  a  revisionist 
than  a  revolutionist,  he  has  impressed  both  his  own  followers 
and  the  country  with  his  ability  and  force  of  character.  At 
the  last  election  the  labor  candidates  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  but  they  are  organizing  steadily,  and  the  next  House 
may  see  a  considerable  leaven  of  labor  members  from  the 
cities. 

In  addition  to  the  independent  labor  party,  a  further  labor 
group  is  gradually  making  its  influence  felt.  The  railroad 
men  of  Canada  have  always  kept  themselves  somewhat  stern- 
ly aloof  from  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  eschewed  poli- 
tics as  a  fell  poison.  Among  them  there  has  now  been  formed 
an  association  called  the  Fifth  Sunday  Meeting  Association. 
The  fifth  Sunday  of  those  months  which  have  five  Sundays 
is  a  special  day  for  railroad  men,  as  on  that  day  all  the  usual 
Sunday  workers  get  a  holiday,  hence  the  name.  The  Fifth 
Sunday  Meeting  Association  has  already  a  membership  of 
12,000,  and  is  publishing  a  very  radical  quarterly  called  the 
Canadian  Railroader,  which  will  soon  be  transformed  into  a 
monthly  or  weekly.  Their  chief  strength  is  in  the  Montreal 
area  at  present,  but  they  have  planned  to  have  branches  all 
over  Canada  and  conduct  a  regular  political  propaganda  with 
a  view  to  improving  political  and  economic  education  and 
securing  better  representation  in  Parliament.  The  moving 
spirit  in  its  movement  is  J.  A.  Woodward,  who  is  progressive 
and  possesses  great  organizing  talents.  In  him  and  Mr. 
Moore  the  Canadian  labor  movement  has  at  length  thrown  up 
two  leaders  who  will  be  formidable  factors  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  Conservative  party  and  various  groups  of  propertied 
interests  have  become  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
this  radical  sentiment  and  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
present  Union  government,  some  of  whose  most  forceful 
members  are  western  radicals,  is  more  inclined  to  encourage 
than  to  curb,  what  in  their  eyes,  are  untoward  developments. 
They  are  anxious  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  standpat 
Conservative  party ;  and  at  the  end  of  October  a  banquet  was 
held  in  Toronto  attended  by  over  700  prominent  Conserva- 
tives at  which  steps  were  taken  to  restore  the  Tory  party  as  a 
separate  organization.  Simultaneously  with  this  action,  two 
prominent  Liberal  unionists,  W.  S.  Fielding,  late  minister  of 
finance,  and  Walter  Scott,  some  time  premier  of  Saskatche- 
wan, expressed  in  public  their  belief  that  the  need  for  the 
existing  Union  government  is  at  an  end  and  that  Liberals 
must  look  forward  to  reunion  in  the  near  future.  If  these 
movements  gather  force,  there  is  an  inevitable  end  of  the  ex- 
periment of  Union  government,  though  certain  members  of 
that  body  will  undoubtedly  make  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  it 
alive,  as  they  are  uncertain  of  a  warm  welcome  back  to  their 
own  parties. 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  upon  the  future,  but  one  thing  is 
certain:  that  it  will  be  a  very  hard  task  to  restore  the  two 
old  nation-wide  historic  parties.  They  were  kept  together 
only  by  compromises  within  each  caucus  which  produced  evil 
results  for  the  country  at  large,  and  the  possibility  is  that 
Canada  will  now  see  an  era  of  sectional  politics  in  which  the 
compromises  will  be  made  in  public.  There  will  be  a  strong 
French-Canadian  group  with  certain  English-speaking  affilia- 
tions, chiefly  Irish  Catholics.  There  will  be  the  high  pro- 
tectionist group  with  its  main  strength  in  Ontario.  There 
will  be  a  very  strong  agrarian  party  advocating  the  views  of 
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the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  returning  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  West,  and  a  smaller  number  in  rural 
Ontario.  There  will  be  a  labor  group  from  the  cities  and 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  veteran  members  with 
radical  views. 

The  returning  army  is  certainly  destined  to  be  a  radical 
force  in  politics.  They  have  been  told  by  patriotic  voices  that 
their  lives  belong  to  the  state,  and  when  they  return  they  are 
going  to  raise  the  question,  to  whom  does  property  and  accu- 
mulated wealth  belong?  They  have  been  fed,  clad  and  pro- 
vided with  amusements  and  comforts,  spiritual  and  material, 
of  all  sorts,  and  had  everything  made  available  which  could 
promote  their  efficiency  and  comfort  when  they  were  in  the 
field.  Their  dependents  have  been  the  wards  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  they  return  they  will  naturally  inquire  why 
similar  steps  cannot  be  taken  under  the  regime  of  peace.  In 
the  end,  in  British-speaking  Canada,  it  is  probable  that  the 
farmers,  labor  and  the  veterans  will  coalesce  and  attempt  to 
wrest  political  control  from  the  financial  oligarchy  which  has 
hitherto  dominated  the  government  of  Canada,  regardless  of 
what  party  held  office. 

The  French  Canadians  are  by  nature  conservative  in  econ- 
omic matters,  but  recent  events  have  imbued  them  with  a  deep 
hostility  to  the  imperialist  financiers  of  Toronto.  Just  as  the 
Irish  Catholics,  though  far  from  radicals  in  economic  matters, 
have  long  supported  liberal  democracy  in  Great  Britain,  so  it 
is  prohable  that  for  a  time  the  French-Canadian  support  will 
be  given  to  Canadian  progressives  in  their  fight  for  economic 
changes.  Public  opinion  is,  today,  in  a  state  of  flux  and  fer- 
ment; but  radical  ideas  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  in  the 
community,  and  there  is  a  widespread  resolve  that  the  old 
order  of  things  must  never  be  restored. 

There  remains  the  further  problem  of  Canada's  external 
relations.  The  imperialists  expected  to  profit  greatly  by  the 
war  and  to  see  avenues  open  up  when  peace  came  for  the 
consummation  of  a  scheme  of  imperial  federation ;  but  by  the 
irony  of  fate  the  end  of  the  war  finds  Canada  more  intensely 
nationalist  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  French-Ca- 
nadian publicist,  and  J.  S.  Ewart,  a  leader  of  the  Ottawa 
bar,  the  two  leading  exponents  of  nationalism,  had  hitherto 
found  scant  support,  at  least  in  English-speaking  Canada,  for 
their  view  that  Canada  must  advance  further  on  the  path  of 
individual  nationalism  instead  of  towards  organic  imperial 
union.  But  the  war  has  done  more  to  further  their  propa- 
ganda than  their  writings  could  have  achieved  in  one  hundred 
years.      The    Canadian    army    corps   has   proved    itself    per- 


haps the  most  efficient  fighting  force  in  France,  and  can 
show  an  unbroken  record  of  success  and  valor.  Its  exploits 
have  developed  in  the  Canadian  people  a  new  sense  of  pride 
and  self-efficiency  which  is  showing  political  reactions.  The 
idea  of  imperial  federation  can  today  scarcely  find  a  corporal's 
guard  of  adherents  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
For  instance,  the  nationalist  song,  "Oh,  Canada,"  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  with  a  certain  suspicion,  is  now  sung 
with  fervor  by  most  Canadian  audiences.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  Winnipeg  there  was  a  debate 
on  imperial  relations.  Not  a  single  man  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  speakers  could  be  found  to  advocate  the  idea  of  imperial 
federation.  There- is  no  public  criticism  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  merely  a  determination  to  abstain  from  complicated 
political  entanglements  and  a  feeling  that  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  Canada  can  best  be  solved  by  a  more  intensive  national 
life  and  a  more  authoritative  parliament  at  Ottawa,  which 
would  include  in  its  survey  external  relations.  There  is  a 
desire  to  make  an  end  of  all  relics  of  subservience  to  Downing 
street  and  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  as  a  fully  sovereign 
state. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  which  must  be  worked  out, 
but  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  if  the  league  of  nations  comes 
into  being,  Canada  will  seek  to  be  represented  at  its  councils, 
not  as  a  minor  sub-division  of  the  British  empire,  but  as  an 
entity.  She  has  today  a  population  greater  than  many  Euro- 
pean communities  who  will  have  separate  representation  and 
a  future  of  infinitely  vaster  possibilities  than  they  possess. 
Her  claim  could  not  likely  be  set  aside  even  if  it  conflicted 
with  the  aspirations  of  English  imperialists. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
league  of  nations ;  like  her  neighbor,  she  possesses  a  population 
of  cosmopolitan  origins  and  has  racial  ties  with  most  of  the 
European  nations;  like  her,  too,  she  is  free  from  archaic  preju- 
dices, diplomatic  fetishes  and  strategical  preconceptions  which 
hamper  most  of  the  European  countries.  Her  obvious  destiny 
is  to  take  her  place  side  by  side  with  the  United  States  as  a 
strong  pillar  in  the  fabric  of  the  world  state,  which  the  league 
of  nations  aspires  in  time  to  create.  Fortunately,  her  relations 
with  her  neighbor  were  never  happier,  and  it  should  be  her 
role  not  to  encourage  a  division  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  World 
into  two  rival  systems,  but  to  fulfil  her  appointed  destiny  as 
a  liaison  state  between  Britain,  the  mother  country,  and  her 
greatest  daughter  state,  the  American  republic,  so  that  all 
three  may  work  together  in  helpful  intercourse  for  perpetual 
peace. 


THREE   FUNERALS 
By  Bromide  Smith 


A  Bad  Man's  funeral  is  a  grand  good  thing! 

Hallelujah! 
Sound  out  the  timbrel,  dance  and  sing! 

Hallelujah! 
Three  bad  men  are  dyin'  today! 

Hallelujah! 
Whinin'  for  mercy  and  yellin'  away 

Hallelujah! 
Bill  Hohenzollern's  weak  in  the  knees! 

Hallelujah! 
Old  John  Barleycorn's  startin'  to  sneeze! 

Hallelujah! 
And  Mars  'as  a  cough  as  rattles  like  peas! 

Hallelujah! 
Dig  while  ye  may  boys,  dig  as  ye  sings 
Big  deep  graves  for  the  bold  bad  kings! 


One  big  grave  for  the  Bum-Bum-Bill! 
One  big  grave  for  the  Rum-Rum-Still ! 
One  big  grave  for  the  Dum-Dum-Kill! 
Hallelujah! 

Bury  them  deep  in  leagues  of  sand! 
In  leagues  of  nations  that  ever  will  stand! 
In  temperance  leagues  that  bless  the  land! 
Hallelujah! 

Aknockin'  at  the  door  is  a  gran'  new  day! 

Hallelujah! 
O  listen  to  the  drums  of  the  mornin'  play! 

Hallelujah! 
So  bury  the  rubbish  of  hell  away! 

Hallelujah! 
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AN    ITALIAN     STITCHER 


A  JEWISH    KNITTER  OF  SOCKS 


'I  iHESE  two  sketches,  which  span  the  extremes  of  war-time  gar- 
JL  ment  making,  span  also  the  tremendous  changes  in  woman's 
work  for  men's  wear. 

At  the  left  is  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  one  of  the  countless  home- 
keeping  knitters  of  socks  whose  flying  needles  knew  no  distinctions  of 
rank  or  station.  They  clicked  on  Fifth  avenue  and  on  Euclid  ave- 
nue, down  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  up  unnamed  country  roads.  One 
could  see  them  plied  beside  a  thousand  windows  in  New  York's  East 
Side,  where  Joseph  Stella  found  this  Jewish  mother  at  work  for  her 
son. 

Above  is  one  fragile  unit  in  the  great  complex  garment  industry 
of  New  York,  where,  in  loft  buildings,  each  xvorker  doing  but  a  tiny 
part  of  the  process  and  doing  that  over  and  over  again,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  turned  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  uniforms] 
needed  for  American  soldiers  overseas. 


Home  Service  After  Eighteen  Months 


EIGHTEEN  months  ago  the  Home  Service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  only  an  idea — and  not  then 
an  obvious  or  an  inevitable  idea.  Few  people  in  the 
United  States  were  deeply  conscious  that  family  life 
was  seriously  menaced  by  the  war;  still  fewer  thought  that 
anything  could  be  done  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  war  to 
break  down  the  standards  of  family  life ;  of  the  very  few  who 
thought  that  something  might  be  done,  those  who  had  any 
definite  notions  of  how  to  go  about  it  were  mighty  scarce.  To 
help  families  steer  their  affairs  safely  through  the  uncertain 
paths  which  lay  ahead  was  admittedly  a  hard  job.  Yet  to 
those  who  realized  the  dangers  to  health,  the  financial  straits, 
the  loneliness  and  anxiety,  the  lack  of  recreation,  of  legal  as- 
sistance, of  accurate  information,  of  education  for  children 
which  threatened  the  millions  of  families  whose  men  were 
going  over,  their  duty  was  plain. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  army  and  navy  people  saw  imme- 
diately what  unsatisfactory  home  conditions  mean  to  the  men 
in  service  and  they  were  far  more  friendly  to  the  Home 
Service  idea  than  they  were  to  many  other  schemes  proposed 
for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

There  was,  moreover,  plenty  of  raw  material — high-tension 
patriotism — out  of  which  to  construct  an  agency  for  war  serv- 
ice. There  was  plenty  of  unorganized  neighborliness  in  the 
country,  but  to  organize  it  was  like  trying  to  harness  the 
waves, — lots  of  surge  and  ferment  but  no  sustained  direction. 
There  were  no  foreign  models  of  family  assistance  which 
could  be  readily  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

Furthermore,  Home  Service  had  to  compete  for  followers 
with  many  other  war  agencies  whose  call  was  for  obvious 
services  in  which  the  individual  could  produce  results  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  energy  expended,  results  which  could 
be  pointed  out  as  definite  contributions  to  the  great  cause. 
Home  Service,  being  largely  preventive  in  character,  shared 
the  disadvantages  of  most  enterprises  for  the  prevention  of 
evils:  they  are  undramatic  and  there  is  no  popular  way  of 
demonstrating  conclusively  what  will  happen  if  the  preventive 
measures  are  not  taken.  The  breakdown  of  family  life  it- 
self is  an  undramatic  happening  when  it  comes.  It  is  not  like 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  or  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  So,  lack- 
ing the  dramatic,  Home  Service  had  to  make  its  appeal  to 
popular  sympathy,  which  had  a  thousand  other  calls;  it  had 
to  depend  on  logic,  which  does  not  carry  along  great  numbers ; 
its  main  objective  was  the  maintenance  of  morale,  and  few  peo- 
ple at  that  time  recognized  "morale"  as  something  which  they 
could  help  to  create — indeed,  few  were  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  word. 

Home  Service  had  to  be  built  on  much  deeper  foundations 
than  were  required  by  many  of  the  war  activities  which  did 
not  need  highly  trained  service.  It  was,  to  most  people,  not 
simple,  not  obvious.  It  had  to  be  taught  carefully,  clearly, 
thoroughly.  And  there  were,  compared  with  the  need,  very 
few  teachers. 

Taken  altogether,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  rosy.  It 
called  for  hard  work  and  enduring  patience  if  anything  was 
to  be  accomplished. 

It  was  to  this  job  that  the  Red  Cross  called  W.  Frank 
Persons  [see  p.  468]  in  midsummer  of  1917.  As  director- 
general  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  it  was  his  duty 
to  see  that  there  was  made  available  to  the  families  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors,  everywhere,  considerate,  intelligent 
and  effective  assistance  in  working  out  their  family  problems. 


He  was  given  considerable  latitude,  so  far  as  the  Red  Cross 
itself  was  concerned,  within  which  to  operate.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war  the  general  Red  Cross  publicity 
contained  but  few  references  to  Home  Service,  so  completely 
was  the  job  turned  over  to  him. 

Whatever  of  money  he  needed  for  supervisory  service  was 
supplied.  But  financial  power  was  not  the  open  sesame  in 
this  case  that  it  so  often  is.  What  was  needed  most — trained 
service — was  not  on  the  market  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Money  was  required,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  one  of  the  big 
elements  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Home  Service. 

Such  was  Home  Service  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  What  is  it 
today  ?    What  is  it,  as  an  organization  ? 

First,  it  is  nation-wide.  It  has  penetrated  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States  proper,  and  to  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  all  the  rest  of  our  possessions.  Re- 
sponsible Home  Service  committees,  or  sections,  have  become 
an  important  part  of  Red  Cross  chapters  everywhere.  There 
are  now  some  3,700  such  committees  actively  at  work.  A 
chapter  usually  has  a  county  as  its  territorial  jurisdiction ; 
sometimes  more.  Many  sections  have  installed  special  repre- 
sentatives in  the  branches  which  operate  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  country  districts.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  ten  thousand  such  branches. 

These  local  units  of  the  Home  Service  organization  are 
not  passive  members  planted  by  the  national  organization — 
they  are  composed  of  local  people  who  supervise  and  control 
such  essential  things  as  the  employment  of  workers  and  the 
spending  of  money.  The  only  exceptions  that  have  been  made 
to  this  policy  are  the  camp  community  agents  for  Home  Serv- 
ice. These  are  supported  and  directed  from  the  division  of- 
fices of  the  Red  Cross.  These  workers  have  taken  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  Home  Service  section  the  overwhelming 
burdens  created  by  the  migration  to  the  camp  towns  of  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  families. 

In  the  camps  in  this  country  and  with  the  men  overseas 
there  are  representatives  of  Home  Service  whose  duty  it  is  to 
help  the  men  straighten  out  home  affairs  that  have  become 
tangled.  At  the  close  of  1918  there  are  in  this  country 
alone  about  two  hundred  of  these  associate  field  directors  for 
Home  Service.  In  essence  they  are  extensions  of  the  Home 
Service  sections,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  reach  the  soldier 
through  personal  contact.  Correspondence  is  an  unwieldy  and 
a  slow  process  at  best  by  which  to  discuss  with  anyone  the 
solution  of  a  pressing  problem  at  home.  With  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  writing,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  someone  on  the  ground  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
Home  Service  sections  and  understands  thoroughly  what 
they  are  trying  to  do;  one  who  can  talk  these  matters  over 
freely  and  frankly  with  the  soldier  himself.  The  presence 
of  these  men  in  the  camps  has  given  the  soldiers  a  sense  of 
the  reality  of  Home  Service  and  has  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  it  had  to  offer.  The  Home  Service 
work  in  some  of  the  military  and  naval  hospitals  in  this 
country  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  hospital  social 
service  in  the  country. 

Through  these  various  kinds  of  representatives,  there  has 
been  built  up  a  complete  equipment  of  sending  and  receiving 
stations  for  Home  Service  which  can  quickly  reach  the  sol- 
dier or  his  family  wherever  either  may  be.  For  evidence 
that  this  equipment  is  being  used,  one  has  only  to  see  the 
bundles  of  "Paris  mail"  which  every  boat  from  France  brings 
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over.  Each  week  thousands  of  inquiries  and  replies  from  the 
men  abroad  and  at  home  reach  their  families  through  Red 
Cross  channels. 

In  reviewing  the  organization  of  Home  Service,  the  second 
outstanding  feature  is  the  small  but  highly  developed  overhead 
administration.  When  the  whole  Red  Cross  was  decentral- 
ized in  August,  1917,  fourteen  division  offices  were  established. 
To  these  were  assigned  all  duties  connected  with  developing 
the  Red  Cross  organization  within  their  respective  bounda- 
ries and  of  supervising  all  the  work  done  by  the  chapters. 
Following  this  general  plan,  fourteen  division  directors  of  civ- 
ilian relief  were  appointed  by  the  director-general  of  civilian 
relief.  Each  division  director  has  built  up  a  staff  of  assistants 
who  help  Home  Service  sections  in  many  ways.  Field  super- 
visors visit  them  periodically.  The  supervisors  bring  objec- 
tive criticism  and  advice  based  on  broad  experience.  They 
encourage  and  explain.  They  point  out  unrealized  needs  and 
ways  to  overcome  obstacles.  The  field  supervisors  are  in 
many  ways  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organization.  "Case 
correspondents"  in  the  division  offices  help  puzzled  Home 
Service  workers  to  thread  their  way  through  the  complicated 
and  intricate  processes  which  are  often  involved  in  helping 
soldiers  and  sailors'  families.  The  war-risk  insurance  act, 
army  regulations,  laws  for  the  reeducation  of  returned  dis- 
abled soldiers,  the  institutional  care  which  the  government 
provides  for  sick  and  injured  men — all  these  and  many  other 
matters  must  be  carefully  and  accurately  explained  and  the 
procedure  outlined  by  which  the  Home  Service  section  can 
properly  bring  the  needy  family  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  division  offices  also  give  the  small  community,  hitherto 
wholly  devoid  of  conscious  social  endeavor,  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  the  more  successful  social  agencies,  which  have 
developed  sound  methods  for  helping  families  through  their 
troubles. 

Division  offices  also  recruit  students  for  the  special  training 
courses  which  seek  to  fit  these  students  for  positions  in  Home 
Service  organizations. 

The  headquarters  staff  at  Washington  has  been  responsible 
for  directing  general  policies,  for  supplying  the  division  offices 
with  information  on  all  governmental  affairs  which  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families  and  of  dis- 
charged men  and  for  supervising  the  correspondence  which 
has  gone  from  Home  Service  sections  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  and  to  the  Home  Service  representatives  in 
France. 

The  end  of  1918  finds  at  division  offices  and  at  national 
headquarters  about  ninety  people,  most  of  them  experienced 
social  workers,  whose  main  work  is  policy  direction  and  of  a 
general  executive  kind.  There  are  nearly  seventy  field  super- 
visors, whose  work  is  described  above,  and  over  forty  special- 
ists teaching  or  supervising  the  teaching  of  Home  Service. 
That  is  the  "overhead"  for  3,700  Home  Service  sections. 
While  it  is  inadequate  in  many  ways,  it  represents  genuine 
achievement  in  building  a  staff  when  experienced  people  could 
hardly  be  obtained. 

The  third  accomplishment  of  Home  Service  is  the  educa- 
tional system,  which  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplying  the 
demand  for  trained  workers  which  comes  from  Home  Service 
sections  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Already  over  a  thou- 
sand students  have  been  graduated  from  the  six  weeks'  Home 
Service  institute  courses  which  have  been  given  in  twenty-six 
cities. 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  noted  that  what  Home  Service 
has  done  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  to  its  local  committees 
that  to  help  others  effectively  is  an  art  which  grows  out  of 


knowledge  and  experience  added  to  natural  aptitude,  can 
never  be  calculated.  Those  who  remember  how  little  trained 
service  was  regarded  a  few  years  ago  and  who  now  see  how 
eagerly  just  an  "average"  Home  Service  section  in  a  small 
city  grasps  at  having  a  trained  and  paid  worker,  are  breathless 
over  the  difference. 

Thus  is  education  peacefully  but  rapidly  penetrating.  Pro- 
fessional standards  of  work  are  held  up  as  a  goal  to  every  com- 
munity, a  demand  is  created  and  a  means  developed  for  sup- 
plying the  demand. 

For  the  success  of  Home  Service  work  as  a  whole  there  is 
perhaps  an  objective  test.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
eighteen  months  it  holds  its  particular  field  and  enjoys  the 
respect  both  of  the  governmental  departments  and  of  all  the 
other  agencies  which  are  seeking  to  assist  the  government  in 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Had  its 
work  not  been  in  most  respects  satisfactory  to  the  American 
people,  it  could  hardly  have  made  the  headway  which  it  has. 
There  would  inevitably  have  appeared  a  crop  of  local  agencies, 
and  other  national  organizations  would  have  invaded  its  field 
and  captured  at  least  portions  of  its  program.  In  wartime  ac- 
tual occupation  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  fields  are  held, 
and  there  is  short  shrift  for  "non-producers."  From  the  cur- 
rent reports  of  Home  Service  sections,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  serving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  and  that  they 
are  spending  half  a  million  dollars  a  month  in  providing 
necessaries  for  them. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Home  Service  has  made  good. 
It  has  grown  in  eighteen  months  from  an  advanced  idea  to  a 
responsible,  nation-wide  organization,  embracing  fifty  thou- 
sand workers  in  its  ranks,  the  recognized  agency  in  its  field. 
It  has  played  its  part  in  the  war.  It  has  educated  people  and 
communities.  It  has  really  served.  Are  there  any  secrets 
which  underlie  its  success,  other  than  insight  in  leadership, 
hard  work,  careful  planning,  devotion  and  enthusiasm?  None, 
unless  perhaps  it  is  this:  At  the  time  Home  Service  began, 
the  great  need  was  for  plans  which  were  concrete  and  defi- 
nite. During  the  first  summer  of  the  war,  the  air  was  full  of 
schemes  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  but  somehow  these  plans 
were  for  the  most  part  hazy  and  general.  Except  in  the  case 
of  those  for  very  simple  services,  like  knitting  or  entertaining 
and  feeding  soldiers,  the  tendency  was  to  set  forth  fine  ideals, 
but  to  leave  exact  processes  and  specific  details  to  the  "coopera- 
tors"  and  those  who  were  to  be  "coordinated."  But  Home 
Service,  although  seemingly  intangible,  enjoyed  in  reality  quite 
specific  direction.  Home  Service  sections  were  shown  just 
what  to  do  and  when  and  how.  Manuals,  handbooks,  current 
information,  field  supervisors,  all  were  definite  and  to  the 
point.  It  was  thus  that  the  surge  of  an  emotional  desire  to 
help  to  win  the  war  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  boys  in  uni- 
form was  held  down  to  a  thoughtful  program. 

And  now  that  the  war  is  over  what  is  to  become  of  Home 
Service?  Throughout  the  demobilization  period  it  is  to  go 
on  uninterruptedly  helping  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors ; 
for  their  welfare  is  still  at  stake.  As  long  as  there  are  men  in 
France,  and  until  family  life  is  resumed  on  a  normal  basis, 
there  will  be  need  for  this  friendly,  neighborly  service. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sections,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  on  their  part 
to  disband.  On  the  other  hand,  many,  particularly  in  the 
2,000  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  the  only  organized 
social  agency,  have  expressed  the  desire  to  enlarge  their  field 
to  include  families  not  related  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  But 
so  far  neither  the  War  Council  nor  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  publicly  announced  any  program  for  the 
Red  Cross  hereafter  in  times  of  peace. 
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The  future  of  Home  Service  is  bound  up  in  two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  after-the-war  administration  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  after-the-war  spirit  and  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple ;  and  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important,  of 
course.  So  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
so  well  built  that  it  can  stand  considerable  wear  and  tear,  if 
that  should  come.  Regardless  of  whether  the  Red  Cross  as  a 
national  organization  goes  on  with  Home  Service,  Home  Serv- 
ice will  probably  continue. 

In  many  essential  details,  Home  Service  sections  were  au- 
tonomous. They  raised  the  money  which  was  spent  in  relief 
and  for  workers;  they  hired  and  fired  their  employes.  Wash- 
ington and  the  division  offices  gave  them  much  valuable  assist- 
ance, but  now  that  they  are  on  their  feet  they  can  get  along 
somehow  without  that  assistance  if  need  be,  and  if  they  want 


to  do  so.  But  if  they  do  not  want  to,  if  the  spirit  of  service 
dies  out  after  the  war,  the  Home  Service  sections  will  soon 
disappear.  If  the  desire  to  befriend  those  in  need  is  but  a 
transitory  phase  of  war  psychology,  then  the  Home  Service 
sections  will  doubtless  be  mustered  out  in  a  little  while.  Only 
the  future  can  tell,  of  course.  But  somehow  a  reversion  to 
complete  indifference  does  not  fit  into  the  picture  of  the 
America  to  come.  The  spirit  of  community  service  was  on 
the  upward  curve  before  the  war.  It  isn't  like  us  to  throw 
away  a  trusty  and  serviceable  tool  as  long  as  there  is  work  to 
be  done.  Home  Service  sections  will  probably  go  on,  whether 
in  the  straight  path  ahead  as  a  part  of  the  Red  Cross  organ- 
ization or  obliquely  away  from  it,  is  another  matter — largely 
for  the  Red  Cross  itself  to  decide. 

R. 


Democracy  in  Steel 

A  Contrast  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Monongahela 

By  John  A,  Fitch 


IT  is  a  long  way  from  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  to 
the  mayor's  office  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  what  "great 
captains  of  industry"  may  say  in  after-dinner  speeches 
has  slight  influence  on  the  activities  of  little  second  lieu- 
tenants out  on  the  firing  line.  A  few  weeks  ago  Charles  M. 
Schwab  grasped  the  hand  of  Samuel  Gompers  at  the  dinner 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York, 
acclaiming  him  as  patriot  and  good  citizen,  enemy  of  Socialism 
and  the  Bolsheviki.  At  just  about  the  same  time  the  mayor 
of  McKeesport,  home  of  one  of  the  biggest  plants  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  denying  to  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  right  to  hold 
a  public  meeting,  on  the  ground,  as  reported  by  the  organizers, 
that  "the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  a  bunch  of  I.  W.  W.,  anarchists, 
Bolsheviki  and  agitators." 

The  Pittsburgh  steel  district  is  running  true  to  form. 
Unionism  was  destroyed  there  in  1892.  Since  then  every 
manifestation  of  an  independent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  has  been  met  by  ruthless  and  unscrupulous  opposition. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  present  campaign  to  or- 
ganize the  steel  workers  should  encounter  obstacles  in  the 
towns  along  the  Monongahela  more  difficult  than  those  con- 
fronting it  anywhere  else. 

There  is  a  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  Samuel 
Gompers  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  committee  re- 
ports that 

In  Braddock  and  Homestead,  where  halls  for  mass  meetings  had 
been  secured  and  paid  for,  the  local  city  officials  terrorized  the  own- 
ers of  the  halls  into  calling  off  the  meetings  and  refunding  the  rent 
money.  In  Rankin,  where  the  hall  proprietor  had  more  courage 
than  usual  and  refused  to  submit  to  such  outrageous  dictation,  the 
local  board  of  health  was  made  to  take  him  quickly  in  hand  and 
close  his  place. 

These  are  old  tactics,  well  known  to  union  organizers.  In- 
timidation of  property-owners  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort 
of  employers  who  do  not  wish  their  employes  to  attend  meet- 
ings. But  in  McKeesport,  a  city  of  more  than  40,000  popu- 
lation, twenty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  the  situation  was  differ- 
ent. No  intimidation  of  this  sort  was  necessary.  McKees- 
port had  a  little  mayor  and  he  had  a  little  law.  The  organ- 
izers' report  continues : 


In  McKeesport,  the  un-American  and  unconstitutional  regulation 
prevails  that  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  must  be  had  before  public 
meetings  can  be  held.  It  is  impossible  to  hire  a  hall  until  this 
regulation  is  complied  with.  A.  F.  of  L.  organizers,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  Mayor  Lysle  to  secure  the  necessary  permit  for  their 
meetings.  They  were  refused  point  blank  and  told  that  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  is  a  bunch  of  I.  W.  W.,  anarchists,  Bolsheviki  and  agitators 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  meetings  in  that  city. 

In  spite  of  the  reputation  given  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  by  the  mayor,  the  McKeesport  City  Council  has  as 
one  of  its  members  the  president  of  the  central  labor  council 
of  the  city.  So  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  City  Council. 
The  labor  member  of  the  body  offered  a  resolution  requesting 
the  mayor  to  grant  a  permit.  His  motion  did  not  even  receive 
a  second ! 

The  situation  was  then  brought  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  and  on  December  9  Mr.  Gompers  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  mayor  of  McKeesport  mentioning  his  recent  re- 
turn from  Europe,  where  he  had  gone  "in  performance  of  a 
duty  in  the  interest  of  the  common  cause  in  which  our  coun- 
try and  our  Allied  countries  were  engaged,"  and  then  his 
meeting  "with  representatives  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  where  the  effort  was  made  to  establish 
and  maintain  more  friendly  relations  among  the  people  of  all 
the  American  republics."  After  returning  from  these  patriotic 
duties  the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  attention  at  his  office 
was  this  refusal  to  permit  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  a  meeting.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Gompers  said : 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  meetings  contemplated  to  be  held  and 
permission  for  which  was  asked  were  to  be  meetings  of  working- 
men  inviting  other  men  to  participate  and  to  discuss  questions  of  im- 
portance affecting  their  interests,  their  welfare  and  to  discuss  them 
in  a  manner  always  recognized  as  purely  American.  The  laws  of 
our  land  not  only  permit  but  guarantee  the  right  of  the  holding  of 
such  meetings.  I  can  readily  understand  that  when  our  country 
was  at  war,  when  our  cause  might  be  endangered  by  reason  of 
certain  classes  of  meeting  that  as  a  matter  of  war  necessity  a 
stricter  interpretation  and  action  might  find  some  seeming  justifica- 
tion, but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  war  is  over,  we  have  won 
a  glorious  victory  and  labor  has  contributed  no  mean  part  to  that 
result.  But,  in  any  event,  meetings  of  the  character  contemplated 
to  be  held  in  McKeesport  are  of  a  nature  permissible  whether  we 
are  at  war  or  at  peace.  It  is  the  lawful  and  the  moral  right  for 
working  men  to  meet  in  McKeesport  or  elsewhere.     .     .     . 

Viewing  the  situation  in  many  lands  today,  I  submit  that  this 
of  all  periods  is  not  the  time  when  any  autocratic,  domineering  atti- 
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tude  should  be  assumed  by  any  government  or  public  official.  This 
is  the  time  when  rights  are  being  contended  for.  This  is  the  time 
when  a  larger  concept  of  human  justice  and  human  liberty  are  to 
prevail  and  I  commend  to  your  very  serious  consideration  not 
only  the  injustice  but  the  very  hazardous  attitude  which  you  have 
assumed  in  denying  the  right  and  the  opportunity  for  free  open 
meetings  as  requested  by  the  committee  to  which  I   have  referred. 

Mr.  Gompers  concluded  his  letter  by  inviting  the  mayor 
to  revise  his  decision  and  to  reply  at  his  "earliest  possible  con- 
venience." 

How  far  this  Pittsburgh  attitude  is  out  of  joint  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
in  other  fields.  The  spread  of  organization  in  the  steel 
industry  in  such  centers  as  Gary,  Joliet,  Bethlehem  and  Phila- 
delphia was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue  [the  Survey  for  No- 
vember 2,  1918,  p.  130].  Employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  in  the  steel  works  at  Pueblo  have  formed 
a  local  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
Tin  Workers.  Other  locals  have  recently  been  organized 
in  Cleveland,  Louisville  and  Atlanta. 

The  spread  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  steel  industry, 
as  fostered  by  the  employers  themselves,  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  at  such  a  remarkable  rate  for  the  last  few  months, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  inspired  by  the  organizing  cam- 
paign of  the  unions.  The  fact,  however,  that  such  a  move- 
ment is  under  way  indicates  the  growth  of  a  spirit  very  differ- 
ent from  that  recently  manifested  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
There  has  been  no  more  bitter  enemy  of  unionism  and  col- 
lective bargaining  than  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  At  no 
time  has  it  manifested  greater  hostility  to  such  a  movement 
than  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  A.  C.  Dinkey  was 
its  president.  There  is  unusual  significance,  therefore,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  this  same  A.  C.  Dinkey  who,  as  president 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  causes  a  notice  to  be  posted 
in  the  plants  of  that  company  reading,  "We  recognize  the 
right  of  wage-earners  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  em- 
ployers" [the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918,  p.  19]. 

If  this  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dinkey  is  sig- 
nificant, much  more  so  is  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  that  its  employes  shall  be  granted 
the  right  to  join  unions  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
same  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  which,  in  1910,  precipitated 
a  strike  of  its  employes  in  the  Bethlehem  plant,  when  it  re- 


plied to  a  request  from  a  committee  of  its  employes  for  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  by  discharging  the  committee.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo  once  discharged  not 
only  a  committee  from  the  switchmen  in  the  yards,  but  all  of 
the  switchmen,  because  of  the  presentation  by  the  committee 
of  a  request  for  higher  wages.  For  nearly  three  years  now  the 
employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  have  been 
guaranteed  the  right,  without  interference  from  the  company, 
to  join  the  union  of  their  choice. 

The  companies  where  these  policies  have  been  developed 
have  their  headquarters  at  some  distance  from  Pittsburgh, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  virus  is  at  work  under 
the  very  eaves  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  being  within 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  that  vast 
community  of  blast  furnaces,  steel  smelters  and  rolling  mills 
which  occupies  several  counties  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  Ohio.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  mills  in 
Youngstown.  At  almost  the  very  time  that  Homestead  was 
making  it  impossible  for  a  union  meeting  to  be  held  and  Mc- 
Keesport  was  denying  a  permit  to  Mr.  Gompers'  committee, 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  was  offering  to  its 
employes  a  scheme  of  representation  involving  the  election 
of  committees  and  collective  bargaining,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant clauses  of  the  proposal  reads,  "The  representa- 
tion of  employes  herein  provided  for  in  no  way  abridges 
or  conflicts  with  the  right  of  employes  to  belong  to  labor 
unions." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  takes  pride  in  the 
thousands  of  its  employes  who  put  on  the  uniform  of  their 
country  and  offered  their  lives  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Those  of  them  who  return  are  to  find,  apparent- 
ly, that  after  all  their  sacrifice  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
two  of  the  supreme  essentials  to  democracy — freedom  of 
speech  and  of  assembly — are  to  be  denied  them  at  home !  No 
one  who  ever  supported  the  recent  war  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  war  for  freedom  and  who  honestly  meant  a  word  of 
what  he  said,  can  fail  to  hope  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  will  push  this  matter  vigorously  and  to  a  successful 
issue.  American  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  are  guarding  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  of  democracy.     Let  them  not  be  lost  on  the 
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INTTItNATlONAI.  UNION  OF  AGITATORS 
AM)  DYNAMITERS 


The  bitterness  with  which  organized  labor  is  opposed 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  shown  by  this  poster 
which  mysteriously  appeared  over-night,  last  summer, 
when  attempts  were  being  made  to  organise  the  Mc- 
C  Untie -Mars  hall      Construction      Co.,      at      Rankin. 
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Negroes  Move  North 

II.  Their  Arrival  in  the  North 
By  George  Edmund  Haynes 

DIRECTOR   OF    NEGRO   ECONOMICS,    U.    S.    DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 


IN  the  preceding  article1  the  extent  of  the  numbers  of 
Negroes  who  have  moved  North  and  the  extent  of 
territory  from  which  they  came  were  shown  to  be  large. 
The  main  causes  of  this  migration  were  found  to  be 
economic  influences  and  racial  friction  in  the  South  and  labor 
demands  in  the  North.  The  effect  of  it  upon  the  South  is 
shown  by  increase  in  wages,  improvement  in  treatment  of 
workers,  liberal  expression  from  the  white  public  press,  con- 
ferences of  leaders  of  the  two  races  where  frankness  and 
freedom  of  discussion  obtained,  a  strong  insistence  on  justice 
to  the  Negro  by  some  of  the  liberal  white  men  and  women  of 
the  South  and  a  stimulation  of  efforts  for  racial  cooperation  in 
a  number  of  localities,  rural  and  urban. 

We  shall  now  consider  conditions  in  the  North  and  the 
effect  of  the  Negro  migration  upon  the  North  and  the  Negroes 
previously  residing  in  the  North.  The  Negro  migrants  have 
settled  almost  altogether  in  the  towns  and  cities,  the  industrial 
centers.  They  have  found  work — plenty  of  it — on  the  rail- 
roads, in  factories,  in  foundries,  in  mines,  and  in  domestic  and 
personal  service. 


'The  first  of  these  two  articles  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  May  4,  1918.  Since 
then  Dr.  Haynes  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  of  professor 
of  sociology  and  economics  at  Fisk  University  and  has  been  doing  war  work 
for  the  government  as  advisor  to  the  secretary  of  labor  on  matters  affecting 
Negro  wage-earners.  The  pressing  duties  of  this  war  work  account  for  the 
delay  of  this  second  article,   which  he   had   undertaken  to  prepare  last  spring. 


Although  there  have  been  some  complaints  here  and  there, 
the  facts  show  that  Negroes  are  giving  a  large  measure  of 
satisfaction.  They  face  the  delicate  and  difficult  matter  of 
adjustment  in  industry  where  white  workmen  are  in  the  large 
majority  and  control.  Although  industries  are  paying 
Negroes  high  wages  a  most  serious  maladjustment  in  their 
housing  condition  exists.  They  have  often  not  been  permitted 
to  secure  suitable  houses  although  willing  to  pay  excessive 
rent.  The  migrants  and  the  communities  to  which  they  have 
gone  face  problems  of  labor,  housing  and  health,  recreation, 
education  and  politics  that  must  be  solved.  The  division  be- 
tween Negro  newcomers  to  northern  communities  and  older 
Negro  residents  and  between  both  of  these  and  the  white 
fellow  townsmen  call  for  constructive  programs. 

The  Industrial  Opportunity  for  the  Negro 

The  present  industrial  opportunity  for  Negroes  in  the  North 
is  not  doubted  by  any  one.  Many  employers  have  welcomed 
them  in  a  time  of  extreme  war  need.  The  questions  naturally 
asked  are  what  lines  of  work  are  they  entering?  What  wages 
are  they  receiving  and  how  does  income  fit  expenses?  Are 
they  giving  satisfaction?  Will  the  demand  for  Negro  labor 
be  sufficiently  permanent  for  them  to  remain  North?  How 
are  they  becoming  adjusted  to  industries  where  large  numbers 
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of  white  workmen  are  engaged,  especially  organized  workmen? 
The  occupational  fields  the  Negro  newcomers  are  entering 
are  shown  by  what  they  have  already  been  given  opportunity 
to  do.  Their  opportunities  have  been  largely  in  unskilled 
occupations  and  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  the  fields 
which  Negro  workers  are  at  present  prepared  to  fill  in  large 
numbers.  There  have  been  increasing  demands,  however,  for 
semi-skilled   and   skilled   workers. 

Openings  in  the  Skilled  Trades 

The  annual  report  for  1917  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes  says 
"there  is  still  a  steady  demand  for  Negro  laborers  in  and 
near  Chicago."  The  employment  office  of  this  one  organi- 
zation placed  1,792  persons  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
October  31,  1917.  "Occasionally  we  have  placed,"  continued 
the  report,  "a  clerk,  a  stenographer,  a  waitress,  a  hotel  maid  or 
waiter,  a  machinist,  a  molder,  a  painter,  a  carpenter,  a  dress- 
maker, a  power  machine  operator,  a  shipping  clerk,  a  porter, 
a  laborer,  a  skilled  or  unskilled  workman  in  establishments 
and  sometimes  in  industries  which  had  previously  denied 
Negroes  employment." 

In  December,  1918,  organized  labor  leaders  in  Chicago 
estimated  that  about  ten  thousand  of  the  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  were  Negro  men  and 
women.  Some  divisions  in  the  yards  and  packing  plants  have 
as  high  a  proportion  as  50  per  cent  Negro.  Other  Negroes 
are  in  foundries,  steel  mills,  car  building  plants,  freight  houses, 
railroad  construction  camps  and  the  like.  Negro  women  are 
being  employed  in  tobacco,  can,  garment,  and  novelty  fac- 
tories, and  in  laundries.  So  rapidly  are  changes  taking  place 
in  various  occupations  that  any  statement  about  the  situation 
soon  needs  revision. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  April,  1917,  a  canvass  of  20  of  the 
largest  firms,  mainly  manufacturers  of  automobiles  or  auto- 
mobile accessories,  showed  a  total  of  2,874  Negro  workers 
employed.  From  July  2  to  December  23,  1917,  the  Detroit 
Urban  League  alone  had  calls  upon  its  employment  office  for 
5,542  men  and  317  women.  The  proportion  of  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  workers  demanded  was  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  total.  These  included  336  truckers  (automobile),  160 
moulders  and  109  machinists  (unspecified).  In  August, 
1918,  reports  secured  from  74  firms  in  Detroit  employing  five 


or  more  Negroes  showed  a  total  of  4,268  Negro  men  and 
seventy  women  employed  by  these  firms.  This  list  did  not 
include  all  the  establishments  which  employed  Negroes. 

Although  most  of  the  calls  in  Detroit  for  Negro  women 
were  for  domestic  servants  yet  the  calls  for  32  garment 
workers  and  18  cigar  factory  workers  were  indications  of  the 
widening  field  of  occupations  for  the  Negro  group. 

Figures  in  Ohio  are  not  readily  available,  but  50  firms  in 
16  industrial  cities  of  the  state  are  known  to  be  employing 
Negroes  in  considerable  numbers.  These  firms  include  prin- 
cipally foundries,  steel  mills  and  automobile  factories.  The 
Negro  employes  are  working  largely  in  unskilled  occupations. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Epstein's  study  in  1917  showed 
8,325  Negroes  employed  in  17  plants  visited  in  May  and  June 
of  1916.  This  was  an  increase  from  2,550  employed  by  the 
same  firms  prior  to  1916,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  300 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  was  naturally 
large.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  (all  plants)  employed 
about  4,000  Negroes,  95  per  cent  in  unskilled  labor.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  was 
employing  900  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  was  employing 
400  Negro  workmen  respectively  with  90  per  cent  unskilled. 
In  the  same  district  three  other  firms  combined  were  employing 
425  Negro  workmen  with  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  them  semi- 
skilled and  skilled.  One  additional  company  was  employing 
200  Negro  workmen  with  about  40  per  cent  skilled.  All 
things  considered,  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
firms  had  from  5  to  more  than  10  per  cent  in  other  than 
unskilled  occupations  gives  a  promising  outlook.  It  is  an 
indication  both  of  the  industrial  opportunity  offered  in  north- 
ern industry  and  the  Negro's  industrial  capacity. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Armstrong  Association  placed  2,019 
workers  between  May,  1916,  and  April,  1917.  Of  these, 
1,937  were  in  unskilled  occupations;  1,805  of  the  number  were 
in  domestic  service  and  82  in  semi-skilled,  skilled  or  profes- 
sional work.  The  large  proportion  placed  in  domestic  service 
and  the  small  proportion  sent  into  the  other  fields  were  partly 
due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  association's  domestic  service  place- 
ment office. 

The  wages  of  these  Negro  newcomers  are  also  an  index 
to  their  industrial' opportunity.  There  is  not  much  accurate 
data  yet  available  on  this  point,  and  war  demands  have  made 
such   changes   in    1918    that   previous   figures,    the   ones   now 
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available,  indicate  the  trend  rather  than  present  conditions. 
Beyond  question,  however,  nearly  all  workers  are  getting 
larger  wages  than  they  received  before  coming  to  the  North. 
In  many  plants  they  are  receiving  the  same  pay  as  white 
workers  engaged  on  the  same  work.  In  the  study  of  Pitts- 
burgh, previously  mentioned,  the  daily  wages  of  529  workers 
are  compared  with  their  wages  received  in  the  South.  These 
figures  show  that  56  per  cent  received  less  than  $2  per  day  in 
the  South,  but  only  5  per  cent  were  receiving  less  than  $2 
per  day  in  Pittsburgh;  25  per  cent  received  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  in  the  South,  and  62  were  receiving  that  amount  in  Pitts- 
burgh ;  4  per  cent  received  from  $3  to  $3.60  per  day  in  the 
South,  but  28  per  cent  were  receiving  that  amount  in  Pitts- 
burgh;  15  per  cent  received  more  than  $3.60  in  the  South,  and 
only  5  per  cent  were  receiving  more  in  Pittsburgh.  The  av- 
erage working  day  for  both  Pittsburgh  and  the  South  is  ten 
and  four-tenths  hours. 

The  available  Detroit  wage  figures  show  a  greater  difference 
than  the  Pittsburgh  figures  from  those  of  the  South.  A  study 
of  the  wages  of  191  men,  heads  of  families,  in  1917,  showed 
that  161  of  them  were  receiving  wages  from  $70  per  month 
to  $119  per  month.  Time  work  in  many  factories  was  at 
the  rate  of  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour,  with  a  higher  rate 
for  overtime.  Inquiries  showed  that  these  are  typical  figures. 
Where  piece  payment  and  a  bonus  system  is  the  rule,  daily 
earnings  are  higher.  In  Chicago,  the  time  wages  run  from 
$2.25  to  $3.25  per  day  on  a  ten-hour  day  and  as  high  as  42}/> 
cents  per  hour.  On  piece  wages,  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
Negro  workmen  are  reported  to  earn  from  $3.50  to  $7  per 
day.  Negroes  often  shared  the  extremely  high  wages  in 
munition  plants  and  similar  war  industries.  But  these  war 
earnings  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for  judging  the  Negro's  indus- 
trial opportunity  in  normal  times. 

The  figures  given  above  for  the  three  cities  may  indicate 
normal  rates  prevailing  in  other  northern  centers.  How  much 
greater  the  cost  of  living  is  in  the  northern  cities  than  it  is 
in  the  southern  localities  can  hardly  be  estimated  now.  Retail 
war  prices  during  the  past  three  years  have  so  upset  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  figures  that  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  such  data 
would  be  of  doubtful  value.  Certainly,  for  Negroes  moving 
to  the  North,  house  rent  has  been  much  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  Probably  the  necessity  for  better  clothing  in  the 
colder  climate  has  increased  the  proportion  of  expenditure  for 


this  item  of  the  budget.  But  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
competent  observers  indicates  that  the  newcomers  soon  show 
signs  of  improved  personal  appearance.  For  example,  Helen 
B.  Pendleton,  an  experienced  social  worker  in  Newark,  who 
has  had  large  experience  among  the  newcomers  to  that  city, 
says: 

Whereas  a  year  ago  the  southern  people  we  met  on  the  streets 
were  awkward,  ill-dressed  country  folk  who  stared  agape  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  new  city  .  .  .  [they]  are  now  alert  city  dwellers  who 
are  not  only  extraordinarily  well-dressed,  but  have  an  air  of  having 
been  here  for  years.  This  is,  of  course,  chiefly  among  the  young 
people 1  think  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  adaptability  of  the  south- 
ern colored  people.  How  much  their  clothing — new  and  fashionable — 
bespeaks  extravagance,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but  at  any  rate  they 
are  dressed  with  as  good  taste  as  the  young  people  of  Slavonic  and 
Italian  races  one  sees  walking  along  the  same  streets. 

Personal  interrogation  of  a  number  of  intelligent  new- 
comers convinced  the  writer  that  the  relation  of  their  income 
and  expenses  is  quite  as  satisfactory  in  the  North  now  as  it 
was  formerly  in  the  South.  In  some  respects  their  living 
conditions  are  better  because  their  standards  of  living  have 
been  raised.  But  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact 
that  money  wages  and  bodily  comforts  have  not  been  the  only 
moving  causes  bringing  these  people  from  the  South.  The 
man  in  the  street  usually  reckons  very  little  on  a  balance  of 
money  in  his  pocket  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  secure  wages 
sufficient  to  purchase  what  he  believes  to  be  better  things 
and  more  of  them  than  he  had  before.  So  long  as  he  feels 
safe  and  happy  he  is  satisfied. 

Working    Conditions    Need    Watching 

These  facts  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia and  Ohio  cities  illustrate  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  industrial  call  for  the  Negro  in  industrial  centers.  A 
large  number  of  firms  in  other  cities  of  the  North  are  em- 
ploying Negroes.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  adequate  infor- 
mation about  the  hours  and  other  working  conditions  in  the 
industries  where  Negroes  have  been  introduced  in  large 
numbers.  Some  firms  have  taken  very  high  ground ;  others 
have  continued  the  exploitation  formerly  practised  upon 
Italians,  Slavs,  Poles  and  other  immigrant  workmen.  This 
phase  of  the  industrial  situation  needs  careful  study  and  con- 
structive  effort   or   labor  conditions   as   a   whole   will   suffer. 
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The  new  point  of  view  expressed  by  captains  of  industry  and 
commerce  at  recent  meetings  in  Atlantic  City  and  New  York 
give  renewed  promise  of  better  conditions  for  the  wage-earners. 
The  Negro  worker  should  be  considered  equally  with  others 
who  share  the  benefits  of  dawning  industrial  democracy. 

Will  the  labor  demand  be  permanent  and  will  the  Negroes 
who  migrate  North  remain?  There  are  two  main  points  in 
a  reply  to  this  question.  The  first  is  the  probable  perma- 
nence of  the  labor  demand.  Judging  from  present  indications, 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  large  labor  shortage  in  northern 
centers  even  when  war  conditions  no  longer  limit  the  coming 
of  immigrants  from  Europe.  The  factories,  railroads  and 
mines  of  the  North  will  very  probably  turn  from  filling  war 
contracts  to  furnishing  peace  supplies  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade.  Reconstruction  in  Europe  will  look  mainly  to 
American  industry.  Competent  observers  have  said  that  not 
only  will  European  governments  undertake  to  check  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  but  that  many  foreigners  now  in 
this  country  will  want  to  return  to  their  native  lands  to  enjoy 
the  new  freedom.  Added  to  these  opinions  is  the  fact  that 
during  four  years  of  war  immigration,  previously  more  than 
a  million  a  year,  has  practically  been  at  a  standstill.  Im- 
portation of  Porto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  may  be  expected  to 
cease  now  that  the  war  labor  emergency  is  past.  Both  the 
continuance  of  the  labor  demand  and  the  probable  continuance 
of  the  decreased  labor  supply  through  decreased  immigration 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  large  labor  market  in  the  North 
for  the  Negro  wage-earner  during  an  indefinite  period. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  satisfaction  the  Negro 
worker  is  giving  employers  and  the  contentment  the  Negro 
has   in   his   new   environment.      The   strongest   proof   of   the 
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BASEBALL  TEAM  FROM  A  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  GANG  OF  3,000  MEN 

satisfaction  of  employers  is  the  fact  that  many  took  a  few 
Negro  workmen  with  hesitation  as  a  first  experiment.  Not 
only  were  these  workmen  retained  but  the  numbers  were 
increased.  Of  the  scores  of  industries  that  have  tried  Negro 
workers  during  the  war  period,  the  writer  has  learned  of 
only  three  cases  where  the  employer  did  not  continue  Negroes 
after  a  first  trial.  These  failures  are  largely  due  to  unwise 
measures  in  the  methods  of  selection  and  introduction  of  the 
newcomers.  The  three  principal  complaints  against  Negroes 
grow  out  of  clear  causes  which  can  be  removed.  Some  em- 
ployers have  said  that  Negroes  are  not  regular  and  prompt 
in  the  daily  routine  and  are  timid  in  taking  hold  of  new 
processes.  Others  have  complained  that  many  Negroes  do  not 
want   to   work   out-of-doors   when   the   cold   weather   comes. 


Negroes  from  the  South,  and  especially  those  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, have  had  little  training  in  the  exacting  routine  of  mod- 
ern industry.  Instruction  in  what  to  wear  in  a  northern  climate 
and  how  to  buy  it,  with  one  winter's  experience,  usually  over- 
comes the  Negro's  fear  of  the  northern  climate.  The  em- 
ployers in  northern  centers  may  readily  recognize  in  the  habits 
they  criticize  the  results  of  previous  conditions  under  which 
these  Negroes  have  lived  and  labored.  Some  employers  who 
have  sympathetically  undertaken  to  remedy  these  shortcomings 
by  seeing  that  instruction  and  encouragement  were  given 
have  testified  that  improvement  has  resulted.  The  Negro 
worker  is  generally  conceded  to  be  very  teachable  and  re- 
sponsive to  efforts  to  improve  his  efficiency.  A  considerable 
number  of  plants  have  introduced  trained  Negro  welfare 
workers  and  employment  supervisors  for  such  purposes.  Good 
treatment,  good  pay,  efficiency  training  and  a  little  time  to 
become  acclimatized  will  doubtless  remove  most  of  the  ground 
for  such  complaints. 

All  industrial  indications,  therefore,  are  for  a  permanent 
settlement.  It  may  be  repeated  here  that  economic  advan- 
tages were  only  a  part  of  what  Negroes  sought  in  the  North. 
Their  yearning  for  better  community  advantages  and  larger 
liberty  have  added  power  to  the  economic  call.  Here  and 
there,  a  few  have  been  known  to  return  South  because  of 
unfavorable  adjustment,  especially  in  housing  accommoda- 
tion. Some  turned  South  as  the  winters  of  1916  and  1917 
came  on.  The  indications  are  that  many  of  these  came  North 
again  with  the  coming  of  the  following  spring.  Observers 
report  that  during  the  fall  of  1918  there  was  again  a  con- 
siderable movement  south.  Judging  from  similar  observa- 
tions during  1916  and  1917,  these  travelers  are  returning 
for  the  winter  only,  or  for  visits  to  relatives  and  friends.  In 
some  cases  heads  of  families  are  going  to  return  with  their 
families.  Three  known  attempts  to  induce  Negroes  to  come 
back  to  southern  communities  ended  in  failure.  Very  prob- 
ably some  Negroes  have  returned,  but  the  number  is  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  who  have  migrated  North.  They 
went  North  to  stay,  and  the  large  majority  have  remained. 

The  Adjustment  of  Whites  and  Negroes  in  Northern 

Industry 

The  problem  of  adjustment  of  the  Negro  and  the  white 
workers  in  the  North,  looking  at  the  question  from  all  sides, 
is  a  puzzling  one.  Sound  judgment  realized  that  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  white  and  black,  are  similar.  Just  how  far 
the  hostile  attitude  of  white  workmen  is  due  to  unreasoned 
race  antipathy,  blind  and  ignorant,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to 
fear  of  economic  competition  is  probably  beyond  calculation 
or  guess.  That  there  has  been  in  the  past  widespread  oppo- 
sition from  white  workmen  to  the  introduction  of  Negroes 
into  different  industries,  accumulated  experience  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt.  And  the  hostile  attitude  seemed  to  increase 
as  Negroes  attempted  to  rise  from  the  unskilled,  poorer  paid 
employments  to  those  requiring  skill  and  offering  thereby 
better  pay.  The  economic  pressure  of  war  labor  shortage  has 
led  white  workers  in  many  industries  to  offer  little  or  no  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  Negroes.  In  many  occupa- 
tions local  unions  have  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  mem- 
bers. Here  and  there  isolated  instances  of  open  friction  have 
appeared.  But  amicable  adjustment  under  war  conditions 
has  been  the  rule.  With  the  return  to  normal  conditions 
will  come  a  more  serious  situation. 

Here  is  the  call  for  industrial  statesmanship  for  both  white 
and  Negro  workers.  One  of  two  methods  of  adjustment  is 
probable  and  must  be  chosen:  Either  the  white  workers 
may  attempt  to  use  their  collective  power  forcibly  to  prevent 
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Negroes  from  further  advance  in  the  various  avenues  of  indus- 
try and  thus  compel  them  to  use  whatever  pressure,  they  can 
command  to  secure  a  foothold ;  or  the  white  workers  may  take 
the  longer  look  and  in  a  cooperative  way  peaceably  welcome 
the  Negro  workers  and  thus  aid  their  introduction  into  in- 
dustry in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  terms  as  will  safeguard 
the  interests  of  both.  The  point  of  view  and  temperament 
of  Negro  workers  are  decidedly  favorable  toward  the  latter 
method  of  adjustment. 

The  rank  and  file  of  Negro  workers  have  a  decided  point 
of  view.  In  their  own  way  they  look  upon  business  and  in- 
dustrial connections  on  the  basis  of  personal  relations  rather 
than  property  relations.  The  cash  nexus  does  not  bind  them 
as  closely  as  contact  of  friendly  persons.  Collective  bargain- 
ing to  practically  all  Negroes  has  a  better  basis  in  conciliatory 
agreements  before  industrial  strife  rather  than  in  a  patched 
peace  after  an  industrial  war  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  They 
wish  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  with  both  their  employers  and 
their  white  fellow  workers,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  former 
and  cooperating  with  the  latter.  They  ask  of  both  a  man's 
chance  for  work  with  fair  wages,  shorter  hours  and  other 
reasonable  conditions.  They  wish  that  creed  and  color  as 
well  as  greed  and  paternalism  be  removed  from  industry. 
They  believe  that  all  men,  white  and  black,  employer  and 
employed,  are  a  part  of  one  great  industrial  army.  They  are 
militant  only  by  tutelage  and  extreme  necessity. 

It  is  here  that  organized  labor  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
protect  the  interests  of  both  white  and  Negro  wage-earners. 
The  great  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  see  it  and  have  re- 
peatedly spoken  and  acted  to  remove  the  handicaps  of  color 
and  previous  condition.  This  liberal  attitude  on  the  part 
of  many  national  leaders  of  organized  labor  has  been  em- 
phatically and  unequivocally  stated.  Nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tional labor  organizations  now  have  declared  it  as  their  prin- 
ciple to  accept  workmen  regardless  of  creed  or  color.  Many 
of  these  national  leaders  are  working  to  bring  local  members 
in  line  with  this  policy.  The  crux  of  the  problem  now  is  to 
change  the  hostile  attitude  and  action  of  the  individual  white 
workers  and  of  the  local  group  of  white  workers  and  to  re- 
move the  resulting  suspicion  of  the  unfairly  treated  Negroes. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Housing  Conditions  and  Recreation 

Poor  housing  has  been  the  main  outstanding  evil  which  has 
confronted  the  newcomers  to  northern  centers.  From  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, Newark  and  a  score  of  lesser  cities  comes  the  information 
that  migrants  are  being  crowded  into  basements,  shanties,  fire 
traps,  and  other  types  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
In  most  cases  high  rentals  have  been  charged  for  these  inferior 
houses.  In  Pittsburgh  "almost  98  per  cent  of  the  people  in- 
vestigated lived  either  in  rooming  houses  or  in  tenements  con- 
taining more  than  three  families.  ...  In  many  instances, 
houses  in  which  these  rooms  are  located  are  dilapidated  dwell- 
ings with  the  paper  torn  off,  the  plaster  sagging  from  the 
naked  lath,  the  windows  broken,  the  ceiling  low  and  damp, 
and  the  wholt  room  dark,  stuffy  and  unsanitary."  Although 
the  rents  charged  in  a  railroad  camp  near  Pittsburgh  were  very 
low,  about  5  cents  per  night,  still  there  was  serious  over- 
crowding in  the  box  cars  used  as  bunk  houses  and  in  the  two- 
story  wooden  houses.  Of  157  families  in  Pittsburgh,  49  per 
cent  lived  in  one  room  each,  21  per  cent  in  two-room  apart- 
ments each  and  only  30  per  cent  in  three  or  more  rooms  each. 
In  Chicago,  "the  housing  problem  is  urgent,"  says  the 
league  report.  .  .  .  "It  is  impossible  to  do  much  else  short 
of  the  construction  of  apartments  for  families  and  for  single 
men."      In   Cincinnati,   James   H.    Robinson,    of   the    Negro 


HOW   PITTSBURGH    HOUSES    NEGROES 

From  top  to  bottom  : 

(1)  Row  of  model  houses  built  by  a  steel  company  for  its 
colored  workers,  but  used  at  present  by  foreign-born  white 
laborers  because  of  the  protest  by  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

(2)  Houses  unused  for  several  years  until  the  present  in- 
flux of  Negroes  from  the  South  opened  their  creaking  doors. 

(3)  A  typical  boarding-house  on  lower  Wylie  avenue. 

(4)  Basement  occupied  by  migrant  family.  The  only  open- 
ing into  this  dwelling  is  shown  in  the  picture. 

Welfare  Committee,  said  in  October,  1917,  "The  houses  avail- 
able are  few  and  poor  at  best  .  .  .  while  the  tendency  to 
charge  the  Negro  higher  rents  than  anyone  else  is  almost  uni- 
versal. .  .  .  The  Joint  Housing  Committee,  after  widely  ad- 
vertising its  efforts  to  find  better  houses  for  colored  people, 
finds  itself  confronted  with  far  more  applications  for  houses 
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than  it  can  supply."  The  admirable  model  houses  built  be- 
fore the  migration  in  Cincinnati  on  a  large,  liberal  scale  by 
f.  G.  Schmidlapp  are  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  to  meet 
such  a  situation. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Whittier  Center  Housing  Company, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Octavia  Hill  Association,  built  in 
1916,  seven  two-family  houses  for  newcomers  on  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  the  Schmidlapp  apartments  in  Cincinnati.  In  Detroit 
probably  one  of  the  most  acute  situations  prevails  because  the 
city  had  an  unusual  increase  in  the  white  population  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Negro  migrants  were  arriving.  Many  of 
the  houses  into  which  Negroes  were  crowded  are  nothing  more 
than  dilapidated  shacks,  usually  without  baths  and  inside 
toilets.  Some  of  the  apartments  and  rented  rooms  were  so 
crowded  that  one  observer  wittily  remarked  that  the  occupant 
of  a  room  was  often  forced  to  "stand  in  the  middle  of  the  bed 
to  dress."  Successful  efforts  were  made  by  the  local  Urban 
League  in  opening  some  first-class  apartment-houses  that  had 
been  previously  built. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  daily  papers  last  November 
began  a  series  of  articles  with  the  following  headlines: 

WRETCHED    HOMES    FOR    NEGROES 

ONE    FEATURE    OF    HOUSING    LACK 

Majority  of  Newcomers  from   South  Are  Declared  to  Be  Living  in 

Quarters  Unfitted  for  Human  Habitations,  Though   Anxious  to  Pay 

for  Better  Ones. 

This  newspaper  cited  numbers  of  cases  and  presented  a  series 
of  photographs.  The  health  department  of  the  city  was 
aroused  to  make  a  special  investigation.  The  chief  health 
officer  was  reported  as  saying  that  some  of  the  owners  of  the 
old  houses  had  been  called  to  task  and  had  cleaned  up  and 
made  repairs,  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  consented  to 
further  occupancy  after  the  most  needed  repairs  had  been 
made.     "But,"  he  is  reported  to  have  added, 

what  is  the  use?  I  suppose  these  houses  are  as  bad  as  they  were 
months  ago.  That  is  the  trouble  with  these  old  shacks.  The  filth 
is  in  the  walls  and  in  the  floors,  and  no  amount  of  surface  renova- 
tion will  give  a  complete  sanitary  cure.  The  only  sure  way  is  to 
pull  them  down,  and  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  take  such  action  at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  From 
a  practical  viewpoint,  these  houses  must  remain  open  because  of 
housing  congestion.  Considered  simply  from  the  health  viewpoint, 
they  could  not  be  razed  too  quickly. 

Segregation  into  definite  districts  is  following  upon  migra- 
tion to  those  cities.  Most  of  the  cities  that  previously  had 
a  large  Negro  population  possessed  these  residential  districts, 
and  during  the  first  stages  of  the  influx  the  newcomers  were 
squeezed   into   these   overcrowded,   segregated   neighborhoods. 

This  segregation  is  caused  both  by  the  prejudiced  opposition 
of  prospective  white  neighbors  against  Negroes  who  seek  to 
buy  or  rent  good  houses  and  by  the  desire  of  Negroes  to  be 
together.  Unlike  the  attitude  toward  the  immigrant,  the  op- 
position to  the  Negro  residing  in  the  same  block  does  not  dis- 
appear when  he  has  shuffled  off  the  coil  of  his  previous  condi- 
tion. Negroes  assert  repeatedly  that  they  seek  the  white 
neighborhoods  as  their  only  way  of  securing  good  houses  and 
wholesome  surroundings.  Careful  investigations  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  have  shown  that  this  assertion  has  foundation  in 
facts.  In  some  cities,  the  "red  light"  districts  of  white  people 
are  often  located  either  within  or  border  closely  upon  Negro 
neighborhoods.  The  respectable  Negroes  also  are  often 
forced  to  live  in  the  same  blocks  with  disreputable  and  vicious 
members  of  their  own  group.  Under  either  or  both  circum- 
stances police  protection  is  poor  or  absent.  The  respectable 
and   law-abiding  often  have  no  chance  but  to  accept  houses 


in  districts  having  saloons,  gambling  places  and  "buffet  flats." 
The  "buffet  flat"  is  a  combination  of  private  gambling  parlor, 
"blind  tiger,"  and  disorderly  apartment,  especially  dangerous 
in  a  neighborhood  of  the  youthful  and  the  unwary. 

The  picture,  however,  has  its  brighter  side,  for,  in  spite 
of  all  these  handicaps,  the  overwhelming  testimony  and  evi- 
dence is  that  the  large  majority  of  the  newcomers  are  per- 
sonally maintaining  the  nucleus  of  family  life.  They  are  a 
church-going,  home-loving  people.  They  need  only  intelligent 
leadership  and  community  fair  play  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
sanitary  houses  in  neighborhoods  not  contaminated  with  vice. 
They  have  the  earnings  to  pay  for  the  houses.  Here  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  community  conscience  of  northern  cities.  It  is  an 
appeal  not  for  alms  but  for  an  opportunity  to  rent  and  buy- 
suitable  houses  at  reasonable  rates  and  for  protection  against 
the  neglect  of  sanitary,  police  and  other  community  agencies. 

Facilities  for  the  use  of  leisure  are  quite  as  important  as 
chances  to  work.  The  man  on  the  job  has  to  do  what  the 
boss  likes;  the  man  off  the  job  does  what  he  chooses.  His 
choices  are  usually  determined  by  available  facilities.  In  a 
few  places  there  are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organiza- 
tions provided.  In  some  of  the  industrial  plants  welfare  work 
has  now  been  inaugurated  for  Negroes.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  all-round  community  provision  in  a  northern 
industrial  center  is  that  provided  by  the  American  Rolling 
Mills  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  which  has  provided  school,  li- 
brary, amusement  and  other  facilities  for  its  Negro  employes 
the  same  as  for  the  whites.  The  management  says  it  pays 
to  do  so.  But  so  inadequate  is  such  provision  in  most  other 
places  that  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  most  cases, 
facilities  for  recreation  and  amusement,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided by  the  community,  are  left  to  be  furnished  by  commer- 
cial agencies,  more  intent  upon  getting  money  out  of  Negroes 
than  upon  helping  them  escape  the  grind  of  industrial  routine- 
and  of  urban  monotony.  Accurate  and  reliable  information 
on  questions  of  health,  education  and  crime  of  Negro  migrants 
is  so  meager  that  intelligent  discussion  of  these  phases  at  the 
present  time  is  out  of  the  question. 

In  closing  the  preceding  article,  six  constructive  suggestions 
were  offered.     One  of  these  was  as  follows: 

The  local  committees  and  conferences  of  white  and  colored  people 
that  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  should  now  be  purposely  planned 
and  organized  with  a  definite  program  of  community  betterment  for 
Negroes.  Progressive  white  citizens  will  readily  find  capable,  de- 
voted Negro  leaders,  if  they  make  known  their  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  them  for  community  improvement.  Racial  cooperation 
should  become  a  community  program. 

As  director  of  Negro  economics  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  work  out  an  appli- 
cation of  his  proposal  in  a  program  to  increase  the  morals  and 
efficiency  of  Negro  workers  for  100  per  cent  production 
in  winning  the  war  now  drawing  to  a  victorious  end. 
It  is  pardonable,  then,  to  relate  the  outcome  of  the  effort. 
During  the  preceding  months,  state  conferences  on  problems 
of  Negro  labor  have  been  held  in  the  following  states:  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Missouri. 
Representative  Negro  and  white  citizens  from  all  sections  of 
each  state  attended  these  conferences  and  discussed  frankly 
and  freely  plans  and  methods  of  work  for  mobilizing  and  sta- 
bilizing the  Negro  wage-earners  by  amicably  adjusting  theii 
relations  to  employers  and  to  white  workers  and  by  improv- 
ing their  working  and  living  conditions. 

Following  these  conferences,  Negro  Workers'  Advisory 
Committees  have  been  formed  by  states,  counties  and  cities. 
Representatives  of  Negro  wage-earners,  white  employers  and. 
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wherever  possible,  white  wage-earners  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  serve  on  or  in  cooperation 
with  these  committees.  This  plan  of  organization  is  carrying 
into  action  a  principle  announced  by  the  secretary  of  labor  in 
starting  the  work,  viz. :  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Negro 
wage-earner  should  have  representation  in  council  when 
matters  affecting  his  interests  are  being  considered  and 
decided. 

In  nine  of  the  states  named,  four  southern  and  five  north- 
ern, competent  Negro  officials,  with  the  title  of  supervisors  of 
Negro  economics,  have  been  employed  as  executives  to  direct 
the  activities  of  these  committees.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose 
of  these  committees  and  workers  to  duplicate  or  replace  exist- 
ing agencies  and  organizations  dealing  with  economic  race 
relations.  The  department  proposes  through  these  committees 
and  workers  to  connect  with  and  work  cooperatively  through 
social  betterment  agencies,  labor  organizations  and  the  natural 
group  organizations  of  Negroes,  in  an  effort  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  all  wage-earners. 

This  field  organization  accomplished  a  large  amount  of 
constructive  work  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence. 
It  has  already  shown  its  value  for  meeting  the  readjustment 
labor  problems  of  reconstruction  now  upon  us.  During  the 
latter  half  of  1918,  besides  the  eleven  state  conferences  where 
representatives  of  the  two  races  came  to  a  better  understanding 
en  labor  questions,  many  local  conferences  of  a  similar  kind 
have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  these  states.  Scores  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  many  of  them  attended  by  white  and  Negro  citi- 
zens and  addressed  by  speakers  of  the  two  races,  were  held  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  war  labor  needs  and  war  labor 
programs  and  policies.  In  a  number  of  communities  race 
friction  between  white  and  Negro  workers  was  either  pre- 
vented or  removed.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
was  substantially  assisted  by  these  committees  and  workers  in 
a  number  of  these  states  in  its  strenuous  work  of  recruiting 


and  placing  Negro  workers.  In  seven  states  the  system  has 
developed  so  well  that  a  reliable  understanding  of  the  Negro 
labor  situation,  including  the  relation  of  Negro  workers  to 
white  workers,  is  now  regularly  possible  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  dealing  with  the  questions  that 
arise. 

These  and  other  results  show  that  this  proposal  made  in 
my  preceding  article  has  stood  the  test  of  practical  applica- 
tion and  borne  fruit  in  better  racial  understanding  and  better 
adjustment  of  the  problems  of  Negro  workers  in  their  rela- 
tions with  white  workers  and  with  the  community.  We  now 
face  the  great  problems  of  reconstruction  and  peace.  We  are 
now  to  make  democracy  work  in  concrete  economic  and  com- 
munity life.  The  presence  of  the  Negro  and  the  share  he  is 
to  be  accorded  in  the  blessings  of  victorious  peace  make  a 
challenge  to  the  best  in  America.  For,  on  the  answer  of 
America  to  this  challenge  depends  in  no  small  part  her  reply 
to  the  call  of  the  weaker  and  darker  peoples  of  the  world  for 
justice  and  liberty. 

The  problems  of  justice  to  the  Negro  include  the  replace- 
ment of  about  300,000  Negro  soldiers  into  civil  life,  the  per- 
manent adjustment  of  the  Negro  newcomers  into  northern 
industries  and  community  life,  including  many  Negro  women 
in  industry;  a  fairer  chance  for  the  landless  Negro  peasant  of 
the  South;  the  removal  of  race  discrimination  in  public  courts, 
public  conveyances  and  in  national  and  community  civic  af- 
fairs, the  abolition  of  the  lynching  evil,  and  a  new  broad 
minded  public  opinion  which  will  refuse  to  make  color  a  curse 
to  any  American.  Several  experiences  like  those  of  the  War 
Department,  the  Labor  Department  and  the  health  service 
of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  its  work  for  Negro  soldiers  show  that  "every  na- 
tional and  community  program  should  adequately  and  con- 
sciously provide"  for  the  part  the  Negro  should  have  in  the 
new  democracy  of  the  America  which  is  to  be. 
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AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


From  Belgium  to  China 


THE  TASK  FOR  MR.  HOOVER 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  director-general 
of  Allied  relief  in  the  war-stricken  countries  of 
Europe  was  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  probable  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
matter  has  become  complicated  by  insistence  from  Allied 
quarters  that  the  control  and  distribution  of  food,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  task,  could  not  be  separated  from  the  con- 
trol and  distribution  of  raw  materials — an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  overshadow  entirely  the  matter  of  relief  and, 
obviously,  far  too  big  to  be  handled  other  than  by  a  very 
representative  inter-Allied  commission.  The  American  plan, 
presented  to  the  Supreme  War  Council,  seems  to  have  been 
in  favor  of  a  separation  of  all  questions  of  relief  from  the 
wider  economic  problems,  and  cooperation  of  the  relief  com- 
mission with  the  larger  commission  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  supply  of  food  and  the  use  of  merchant  shipping  for  the 
transportation  of  every  kind  of  relief.  Some  such  scheme  of 
coordination  is  still  likely  to  be  adopted. 

As  regards  the  food  problem,  one  cannot  help  but  be  some- 
what surprised  about  the  recent  relaxation  in  the  regulations 
restricting  the  use  of  meat  in  this  country.  For,  all  indica- 
tions are  in  the  direction  that  the  one  supreme  service  which 
we  can  render  our  Allies  and  the  neutrals  of  Europe  at  the 
present  time  is  to  let  them  have  as  large  consignments  of  our 
meat  and  pork  products  as  possible,  so  as  to  relieve  a  strain 
upon  their  own  resources  which  is  making  the  restoration  of 
their  depleted  herds  more  and  more  difficult. 

According  to  a  recent  report  sent  from  France  by  Vernon 
Kellogg,  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  the  losses 
of  cattle  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  so  serious  that  there  is 
not  only  serious  shortage  of  meat  and  milk,  but  shortage  also 
of  draft  cattle,  used  extensively  in  both  countries  for  general 
farm  work.  That  means  these  populations  not  only  are 
obliged  very  largely  to  adopt  a  vegetarian  diet,  but  they  can- 
not work  their  arable  land  and  cannot  get  their  produce  to 
market.  The  most  recent  statistics  on  animal  herds,  indicat- 
ing the  number  now  existing  in  Allied  countries,  says  Mr. 
Kellogg, 

show  a  loss  of  cattle  in  France  of  17  per  cent,  in  Italy  of  14  per 
cent,  with  the  United  Kingdom  showing;  no  loss.  Sheep  and  goats: 
France  41  per  cent,  Italy  1  per  cent,  United  Kingdom  10  per  cent. 
Pigs:  France  41  per  cent,  Italy  12^  per  cent,  United  Kingdom  25 
per  cent.  Horses  and  mules:  France  37J/>  per  cent,  Italy  25  per 
cent,  United  Kingdom,  not  including  animals  not  employed  in  agri- 
culture— 4^2   per  cent. 

The  French  and  Belgian  refugees,  Mr.  Kellogg  adds,  need 
increased  amounts  of  meat  and  dairy  products  over  the  emer- 
gency relief  rations  if  they  are  to  be  restored  sufficiently  in 
health  and  vigor  to  take  up  their  former  work  and  to  restore 
their  native  lands.  There  is  no  effective  means  of  securing 
them,  except  by  larger  importation  from  the  United  States. 
If  more  native  animals  are  slaughtered  in  these  countries,  the 
loss  may  be  one  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  recover. 

The  food  situation  in  some  of  the  neutral  countries  is  at 
least  equally  alarming  and  provides  every  reason  for  an  ef- 
fective Allied  cooperation  to  get  food  to  Europe  with  maxi- 
mum speed  by  a  careful  pooling  of  available  ships.  The  latest 
reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  relief  work  of  the  Allies 
is  planned  in  neutral  countries,  and  that  the  large  tonnage  of 


German  shipping  secured  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
will  be  employed  in  revictualing  these  and  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania as  well  as  Belgium  and  France. 

Holland,  in  the  meantime,  has  recovered  practically  all  her 
own  ships  and  will  soon  be  able  to  refill  her  empty  ware- 
houses. Immediately  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
situation  in  that  country  was  most  serious,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  and  socialist  disturbances 
were  largely  due  to  actual,  great  distress.  J.  Theodore 
Cremer,  the  present  minister  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States,  who  left  his  country  during  those  days,  cited  as  an 
instance  of  the  serious  food  situation  that  a  large  French  dele- 
gation of  refugees  on  reaching  the  Dutch  border  refused  to 
accept  the  bread  offered  them  by  the  Dutch,  regarding  it  as 
very  inferior  to  the  bread  they  had  eaten  in  Belgium.  Failure 
of  the  rice  crop  in  the  Dutch  colonies  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  food  shortage  and  high  prices ;  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  refugees  on  Dutch  soil  seems  to  have  been  a 
source  of  irritation  under  the  circumstances  rather  than  an 
important  contributory  factor  to  the  actual  economic  situation 
in  the  Netherlands. 

What  is  to  become  of  Russia  and  Germany  as  regards  their 
food  needs,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Mr.  Hoover  has  declared 
that  he  looks  upon  Germany  as  the  last  claimant  upon  the 
world's  shipping  and  resources.  There  are  rumors  that  the 
shortage  of  food  in  that  country  is  by  no  means  as  great  as 
repeated  appeals — such  as  the  message  of  the  women's  organi- 
zations—are trying  to  convey.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
reading  of  the  detailed  accounts  now  available  of  the  hap- 
penings during  the  days  of  the  revolution  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  patience  of  the  people  with  the  food  regulations  was  giv- 
ing out.  While  there  were  few  large  "riots"  in  the  sense 
of  vast  mass  movements,  the  great  cities  witnessed  innumerable 
small,  spontaneous  attacks  upon  warehouses,  stores  and  ba- 
keries. When  a  regiment  of  infantry  was  disarmed  in  Ham- 
burg an  almost  endless  queue  of  men  formed  in  more  or  less 
orderly  fashion  to  receive  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  piece  of 
sausage  each.  When  the  barrack  stores  were  opened  to  take 
out  supplies  for  distribution  to  military  prisons,  they  were 
stormed  by  women  and  boys  who  carried  away  what  they 
could.  Altogether,  one  get9  the  picture  of  an  extremely  tense 
situation,  even  though  there  may  not  have  been  then  and 
may  not  be  now  much  starvation  to  the  extent  where  people 
fall  down  in  the  streets  exhausted  by  hunger. 

A  LITTLE  IMAGINATION  NEEDED 

LACK  of  imagination  seems  to  be  clogging  American  re- 
lief efforts  in  Palestine.  The  very  enthusiasm  of  Amer- 
ican Jews  for  Zion,  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  hope  of  many  for  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish 
Palestine  nation,  create  a  splendid  atmosphere  for  the 
"schnorrer"  in  which  to  operate,  provided  he  has  a  likely 
story.  Solomon  Lowenstein,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  who  returned  from  Palestine  in 
November  with  other  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commission,  made  it  his  business  to  investigate  some  of  the 
institutions  into  which  American  Jews  had  been  pouring 
money.  He  discovered,  among  other  things,  "vermin-infested 
asylums  for  the  poor  which  the  good  Jews  of  America  had 
been  supporting  with  the  best  intentions  and  might  have  gone 
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ers  of  German  birth  at  the  orphanges  by 
English-speaking  teachers,  assuming  that  it 
was  a  mere  bagatelle  for  Yiddish  children  to 
switch  from  German  to  English.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  report  is  a  splendid  docu- 
ment and  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  thrown  by  the  different  types 
of  relief  workers  in  the  American  unit  into 
their,  in  many  cases,  novel  tasks.  The  main 
lines  of  their  activity  are  already  known  to 
Survey  readers. 


T 


This  and  the  picture  opposite  are  from  posters  of  the  American  Commission 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France 


on   helping   indefinitely    had    not    the   commission    discovered 
them."      He  adds: 

I  have  visited  institutions  in  Jerusalem  this  past  summer  which 
would  not  be  permitted  for  a  day  in  New  York.  ...  I  went  to 
one  home  for  the  aged  where  a  sick  old  woman,  too  feeble  to  move 
herself,  was  allowed  to  remain  for  days  in  a  bed  unspeakably  foul, 
which  was  not  changed  till  a  physician  who  had  been  sent  from 
New  York  discovered  it  and  threatened  to  inform  the  authorities.  In 
this  last  week  I  have  seen  an  appeal  sent  to  New  York  for  that 
asylum,  with  the  names  of  New  York  people  in  the  letterhead — an 
appeal  for  an  alleged  400  old  people,  when,  in  reality,  there  isn't 
room   for   half   that   number. 

He  gave  other  instances  of  neglect,  but  also  had  much 
praise  for  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  British  Zion- 
ist Commission  and  by  responsible  bodies  supported  from 
America. 

Whether  the  Red  Cross  commissioners  themselves  had  all 
the  imagination  necessary  for  the  delicate  task  of  providing 
suitable  relief  in  a  country  where  needs  and  standards  vary 
so  much  may  be  slightly  doubted  when  one  reads  that  they 
advocated  work-rooms  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  old 
Russian-Jewish  women  who  have  come  to  Jerusalem  as  re- 
ligious pilgrims  and  during  the  war  were  cut  off  from  their 
normal    money   giants;   or   when   they   supplanted    all   teach- 


SERBIAN  REFUGEES 
IN  FRANCE 

HE  account  of  conditions  among  Serb- 
ian refugees  in  France  recently  published 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  gives  a  welcome 
summary  of  the  facts  and  makes  it  easier  to 
understand  exactly  what  means  were  under- 
taken to  relieve  them  than  had  been  possible 
from  the  many,  and  sometimes  conflicting, 
stories  told  by  the  various  relief  agencies 
previously  in  the  field.  Though  now,  un- 
doubtedly, somewhat  out  of  date  because  many 
of  the  refugees  will  either  have  started  on 
their  way  home  or  are  likely  to  be  repatriated 
by  their  government  in  the  near  future,  this 
report  is  of  great  value  in  foreshadowing  what 
kind  of  reconstruction  and  relief  work  may 
be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  Serbians  in  the 
near  future.  For,  their  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  French  or  the  Bel- 
gians. Their  case  is  one  of  a  whole  nation 
which,  seeing  itself  threatened  in  its  very  ex- 
istence by  the  known  intention  of  one  of  its 
enemies  to  eradicate  it  as  such  altogether,  had 
to  throw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  friendly 
neighbors. 

The  Red  Cross  report  only  accounts  for 
somewhat  over  17,000  Serbian  refugees  in 
France ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  num- 
ber is  larger.  They  are,  of  course,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  people  who  preferred  to  emi- 
grate under  the  most  serious  hardships,  losing 
all  their  property,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 
They  belong  to  a  sturdy  peasantry,  most  of 
them  landowners,  whose  history  is  ample  evidence  that,  given 
the  right  start,  they  will  not  fail  to  rehabilitate  their  native 
land.  "There  is  nothing  servile  about  the  Serbian  peasants." 
says  Mrs.  John  Knox  Freeman,  whose  investigations  furnish 
most  of  the  material  for  this  report.  "Their  dignity  and 
courtesy  are  often  commented  upon.  Even  in  their  tragic 
exile  they  retain  a  courage  that  is  remarkable,  and  they  wear 
their  tattered  garments  with  a  certain  grace." 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  historical  retreat  of  a 
nation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  thought  of  the  exiled 
Serbian  government  has  been  for  the  young,  those  who  would 
have  to  carry  on  the  national  life  and  tradition.  Hence,  edu- 
cational provision  and  good  mothering  for  homeless  children 
take  the  first  rank  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French 
government  and  by  the  foreign  relief  organizations  to  aid  the 
Serbian  ministry  in  the  care  of  the  Serbian  refugees.  To  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  been  possible  among  other  war 
refugees  has  higher  education  been  arranged  for ;  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  these  schools,  to  judge  from  the  report, 
have  also  been  among  those  most  keenly  interested  in  tracking 
and  treating  preventable  disease.  "The  painful  statements 
which  have  been  made  regarding  the  students,"  writes  one  of 
them,  "surprised  me  personally.  The  appearance  of  these 
young  people,   who  are  generally  tall   and   vigorous  looking. 
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did  not  furnish  any  grounds  of  suspicion  as  to 
the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  evil." 

The  Serbian  doctors  and  those  who  had 
gone  through  the  campaign  and  had  witnessed 
the  exodus,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  sur- 
prised. Not  only  did  they  know — though 
there  are  few  accurate  statistics — that  the  tu- 
berculosis incidence  in  Serbia  had  been  large 
compared  with  that  of  other  countries  before 
the  war,  but  they  also  knew  that  the  priva- 
tions to  which  many  of  the  students  and 
younger  children  were  subjected  during  the  re- 
treat through  Albania  had  been  favorable  to 
the  spread  and  development  of  the  disease. 
Hence,  careful  medical  inspection,  with  a  view 
to  discovery  of  "suspect"  as  well  as  clear  cases 
of  infection,  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  activities  undertaken. 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  tell  in  detail 
how  much  exactly  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  the  French  government,  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  by  various  British  agencies. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  the  report  of  Dr. 
William  Charles  White  and  others,  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  course  of  the  year  took  in  hand  more 
particularly  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
hospital  accommodation  for  tuberculous  Ser- 
bians. This  was  work  for  which  they  were 
well  prepared.  Indeed,  it  was  arranged  that 
since  tuberculosis  claimed  the  attention  of 
those  working  among  the  Serbian  refugees 
more  than  any  other  disease,  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  health  activities  on  their  behalf. 
This  bureau,  therefore,  arranged  for  dispen- 
sary examination  of  suspects,  for  accommoda- 
ting female  patients — too  few  to  make  sepa- 
rate provision  worth  while — in  general  Red 
Cross  hospitals,  and  for  such  cooperation  with 
other  departments  and  institutions  as  enabled 
the  operation  of  a  rounded  scheme  of  anti- 
tuberculosis work  among  the  Serbians  after 
the  usual  American  pattern. 

Of  14,000  refugees  accounted  for,  4,000 
roughly,  are  students  and  school  children, 
2,000  soldiers  on  sick  leave,  2,000  repatriates, 
3,000  employed  workmen,  2,000  refugees 
without  aid  and  1,000  refugees  with  govern- 
ment allowance. 
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Instead  of  a  crushing  heel,  the  French  artist's  conception  is  that  greater  power 
is  in  the  hand  and  man's  determination 


GRUMBLINGS  ABOUT  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

FOR  some  time  rumors  have  been  afloat  that  everything 
was  not  well  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France.  As  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  each  repetition  of  the  rumor  added  to  the 
incidents  narrated  and  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  adjectives 
applied.  Of  course,  there  were  mistakes  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment— the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  never  has  claimed  for  itself  immunity 
from  human  weakness  and  especially  the  weakness  that  afflicts 
an  enormous  social  and  business  undertaking  got  up  and  de- 
veloped during  the  unpropitious  circumstances  of  a  great  and 
strenuous  war.  Nevertheless,  the  American  public  has  such 
boundless  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and 
has  so  lavishly  equipped  it  with  men  and  money  for  its  services 
that,  as  John  R.  Mott,  its  head  and  director  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  said  last  week,  the  association  is  bound 
to  apply  to  itself  and  to  its  officers  the  severest  possible  tests 
and  to  eliminate  those  unable  to  meet  them. 

An  impartial  investigation  of  soldiers'  complaints  has,  there- 
fore, been  made  at  Dr.  Mott's  request,  by  Chaplain  Percy 


Edrop,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  summarizes  them  as 
follows : 

1.  In  certain  sectors  the  canteen  charges  were  excessive. 

2.  There  was  a  lack  of  supplies  for  free  distribution  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  certain   of  the  firing  lines. 

3.  There  was  an  inadequate  supply,  even  for  sale,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  certain  theaters  of  activity. 

4.  There  was  a  congestion  of  secretaries  in  the  large  cities,  while 
there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  workers  at  certain  portions  of  the 
front. 

5.  There  was  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  secre- 
taries that  the  life  of  the  soldier  was  necessarily  demoralizing  and 
that  these  workers  thus  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  soldiers. 

6.  There  was  a  lack  of  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  some  secretaries; 
they  went  about  their  tasks  grudgingly  and  idled  when  possible. 

To  give  these  complaints  their  right  perspective  is,  of  course, 
difficult.  Far  outnumbering  them  are  the  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  of  testimony  to  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.     On  this  subject,  Mr.  Edrop  says: 
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I  have  read  and  heard  records  of  such  splendid  fortitude  and 
consecration  that  thrills  are  occasioned  as  one  reads  and  hears. 
In  addition,  I  have  seen  the  records  of  official  citation  which  con- 
firm the  personal  testimonies.  The  incidents  of  devotion  and  heroism 
are  their  own  commentaries  and  complete  in  the  records  we  have 
before  us. 

Many  of  the  complaints  seem  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  exact  duties  entrusted  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France  and  its  relation  to  regular  army  services.  This  re- 
fers more  especially  to  canteens  which,  not  having  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  war  drive  fund,  had  to  be  financed  from 
earnings.  ,-^As  regards  prices  charged,  the  intention  was  that 
they  should  follow  the  scale  of  prices  of  the  quartermaster's 
department ;.  but  the  complaints  of  excess  charges  are  so  fre- 
quent that  a  further  inquiry  is  likely  to  bring  some  substantia- 
tion. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Mott  has 
asked  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  E.  P.  Keppel  to  ap- 
point an  official  commissioner  to  investigate  more  especially 
the  following  points:  Where  and  when  have  excessive 
charges  at  canteens  been  made  to  soldiers,  and  under  what 
circumstances?  Is  it  true  that  charges  are  still  exorbitant? 
Where  and  when,  exactly,  was  there  a  lack  of  cigarettes, 
chocolate,  etc.,  for  free  distribution?  Was  the  reason,  per- 
haps, that  military  necessity  precluded  the  bringing  of  sup- 
plies to  certain  places  because  all  available  motor  transporta- 
tion was  needed  for  strictly  military  uses?  Where  was  there 
inadequacy  of  administration,  and  where  such  excess  of  per- 
sonnel over  that  actually  needed  as  to  permit  of  the  idleness 
of  a  number  of  secretaries?    Who  are  the  shirkers? 

That  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  tact  among  some  of  the 
workers  in  their  dealings  with  soldiers  must  be  taken  for 
granted,  for  such  a  complaint  is  bound  to  arise  where  many 
workers  of  varied  temperament  and  antecedents  are  entering 
so  delicate  a  service  as  that  performed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
huts.  Mr.  Edrop,  however,  adds  to  his  evidence  that,  in  all 
fairness,  he  must  admit  that  the  "overwrought  reformers" 
whose  ministrations  were  resented  by  the  men,  so  far  as  he 
became  aware  of  them,  did  not  belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
or  any  other  army  auxiliary.  They  seem  to  represent,  rather, 
a  new  type  of  "camp  follower"  whom  it  is  difficult  to  guard 
against. 

AT  THE  LIBERATION  OF  BRUSSELS 

JOHN  VAN  SCHAICK,  JR.,  who  has  succeeded  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell  as  Red  Cross  commissioner  for  Belgium,  was 
probably  the  first  American  to  enter  Brussels.  He  reached 
there  November  15,  before  the  Germans  had  evacuated  the 
city.  Individual  Belgians  were  struggling  in  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  to  see  their  folks,  and  it  was  the  theory  of  the 
Red  Cross  man  that  it  was  his  business  "to  follow  up  any  job 
to  the  end."  Emile  Vandervelde,  member  of  the  Belgian  min- 
istry and  the  leading  Socialist  of  the  lowlands,  had  been  there 
the  day  before,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Belgian  labor  organi- 
zations.    In  a  private  letter  Major  Van  Schaick  writes: 

I  passed  many  German  troops,  sentinels  and  machine  gun  em- 
placements without  any  trouble  and  took  refuge  in  the  home  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  a  very  good  friend.  .  .  .  The  Belgians 
crowded  around  whenever  I  halted,  cheering  and  shaking  hands.  I 
can't  describe  half  the  interesting  things.  I  was  not  able  to  render 
any  great  service,  except  to  carry  news  to  a  great  many  anxious 
people  about  their  relatives  and  to  take  out  news  the  second  day 
after  when  I  went  back  to  Bruges  to  arrange  for  moving  my  office. 

I  was  here  to  see  the  reception  of  the  burgomaster,  Max,  who 
returned  on  Sunday  after  fifty  months  of  imprisonment  in  Germany. 
I  was  here  to  see  the  liberation  of  Brussels  and  the  excitement 
which  followed.  The  Germans  went  out  on  Sunday  morning  and 
by  ,10  o'clock  the  city  was  liberated.  All  day,  however,  great  ex- 
plosions went  on  where  many  ammunition  cars  and  dumps  were  set 
off;  numbers  of  civilians  were  wounded,  and  the  railroad  stations 
were  all  badly  damaged,  and  many  houses  also. 

Just  think  what  it  means  not  to  have  seen  your  son  or  daughter 
for  over  four  years;  to  know  that  there  has  been  the  bitter  fighting, 
and  that  many  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  last  few  days 
and  did  not  know  whether  your  boy  was  coming  back  or  whether 
you  were  to  get  news  of  his  death.     That  was  the  condition  of  many 


a  Belgian  home.  A  motor  creates  intense  excitement  in  any  street 
where  it  stops — it  may  be  the  boy  coming  back.  I  hate  to  go  any- 
where with  my  automobile,  because  I  disappoint  somebody  who 
thinks  I  am  a  part  of  the  family  returning.  Still,  the  glad  re- 
unions have  commenced.  Underlying  it  all,  however,  is  a  deep 
note  of  sadness  in  the  homes  where  they  can't  have  any  reunions, 
and  in  the  home  where  I  am  stopping  is  an  American  woman,  Mrs. 
Jean  DeMot,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  who  lost  her  husband  the  last 
months  of  the  war. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  Germans  have  taken  door- 
knobs, brass  and  copper  fixtures  and  all  kinds  of  little  things,  in 
addition  to  brass  beds  and  lamps  and  more  expensive  things.  It  is 
even  more  interesting  to  see  how  many  thousands  of  tons  of  these 
things  have  been  concealed  by  ingenious  Belgians.  Just  outside 
my  bedroom  door  I  walked  over  a  deposit  of  100  sheets  and  blankets, 
brass  beds  and  stoves,  and  a  great  amount  of  brass  and  copper 
work  which  the  owner  stripped  from  his  house  and  concealed. 

Some  people  have  lost  practically  everything  they  had  in  the  way 
of  furniture,  and  other  people  have  not  lost  anything.  As  I  write 
this,  an  old  man  is  working  on  the  door  of  my  temporary  office, 
fixing  a  temporary  wooden  knob  and  arranging  so  that  we  can  lock 
it.  There  is  an  indescribable  lack  of  transportation.  We  see  an 
occasional  pair  of  oxen,  although  the  Germans  have  taken  most 
of  them  away.  There  are  a  few  horses,  and  sometimes  a  horse  and 
a  cow  with  one  or  more  faithful  dogs.  There  are  no  railroads,  as 
yet,  running  into  Brussels,  no  telegraph  or  telephone,  and  our 
courier  service  is  not  yet  established,  but  will  be  within  a  very 
short  time.  The  transportation  facilities  of  the  army  have  not  caught 
up  with  us,  and  I  don't  dare  use  the  car  very  much  until  I  am  sure 
of  having  gasoline.  But  we  have  fire  and  are  fed,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  things  will  be  fairly  normal.  There  is  no 
thought  of  business  until  the  King  comes  in  two  days  from  now;  no 
one  thinks  of  anything  but  this.  All  preparations  tend  toward  this; 
it  is  a  great  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  this  little  king- 
dom comes  again  into  its  home,  and  the  King  and  the  Queen  who 
are  so  truly  noble  and  worthy  get  back  their  rightful  place. 

I  am  invited  out  to  dinner  every  night  and  am  making  a  lot  of 
new  friends  in  what  has  been  the  occupied  part  of  Belgium  who 
are  the  relatives  of  my  friends  and  comrades  in  the  free  part. 

WHY  CHINA  CONTRIBUTED 

THE  thoughtlessness  of  Americans  in  matters  relating  to 
foreign  countries  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  raised  a  question  when  the  newspapers  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  Chinese  government,  and  several  Chinese 
provinces  separately,  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  in  this  country.  Why  did 
they?  It  certainly  seems  curious  that  a  country,  itself  en- 
gaged in  war  and  extremely  poor,  should  help  an  American 
war  fund.  It  seems  that  the  sum  actually  subscribed  by 
the  Chinese  government  was  approximately  $900,000  gold. 
It  came  in  this  way: 

The  campaign  committee,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  decided  to  cable  several  countries  in  which  quite  a 
large  number  of  Americans  reside,  asking  for  their  contribu- 
tions. It  was  suggested  in  the  cablegrams  that  other  foreign- 
ers resident  in  these  countries  might  also  be  glad  to  help, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  cooperating  organizations 
were  carrying  on  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Allied  armies  as 
well  as  for  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  response 
in  several  of  these  countries  was  remarkable  and  is  significant 
because  it  speaks  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  American  so- 
cial agencies  are  held  in  them.  In  China,  Japan  and  Cuba 
not  only  Americans  and  other  foreigners  formed  committees 
and  did  successful  work,  but  the  natives  expressed  their  desire 
to  take  part  and,  before  the  campaign  was  over,  subscribed 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  total  sum  secured  in  each  of  these 
countries. 

John  R.  Mott,  director  general  of  the  campaign,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  wonderful  response  of  the  Chinese,  writes: 

It  is  because  they  had  learned  of  the  very  valuable  work  being 
done  in  France  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  behalf  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  who  made  up  the  labor  battalions  behind  the  lines  of  the 
British,  American  and  French  armies.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  service  in  the  war  zone,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  it  made  its  powerful  appeal  to  the  Chinese. 

The  Japanese,  in  their  splendid  response,  subscribing  as  they 
did  over  $300,000,  expressed  a  desire  that  we  use  part  of  the  fund 
in  furthering  the  service  rendered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Siberia 
on   behalf  of   the   Japanese   soldiers   as   well    as   the   American   and 
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FILIPINA    NURSES    AND   BABIES    FROM    THE    MARY  JOHNSTON    MATERNITY   HOSPITAL,  MANILA 

J  ACK  of  proper  care  and  feeding,  writes  Maud  Neal  Parker,  of  Lingayen,  Pangasinan,  P.  I.,  are  responsible 
J—d  for  a  death  rate  of  55  per  cent  of  Filipino  babies.  "I  was  dismayed  during  the  first  year  of  my  stay  at  the 
procession  of  tiny  coffins  that  day  by  day  found  their  way  from  the  surrounding  barrios  or  villages  to  the  bleak, 
municipal  burying  ground,"  she  writes.  Missionary  efforts  have  not  been  wanting.  But  it  needed  the  awakening 
of  the  Philippine  women  themselves  through  the  organization  of  women's  clubs  to  secure  appreciable  results. 
The  government  provided  money  for  that  purpose.  Then,  there  are  the  increasing  number  of  girls  educated  in 
American  schools,  glad  to  assume  leadership.  The  Bureau  of  Health  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  come 
to  the  aid  of  pioneers  struggling  against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  health  in  the  homes,  schools  and  streets. 
Now  there  are  baby  consultations,  supervised  playgrounds  and  many  other  agencies  promising  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  child  mortality  and  gradually  educating  the  inhabitants    of    the   islands   to   a   higher  standard    of    life. 


other  Allied  troops.  I  need  not  point  out  that  any  money  going 
toward  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  any  of  these  countries  will  go 
from  that  portion  of  the  United  War  Work  Fund  which  goes  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Readers  of  the  articles  by  J.  S.  Burgess  in  the  Survey 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Chinese  government  has  given 
special  recognition  to  the  magnificent  work  of  Americans  in 
aiding  the  flood  relief  work.  Further,  Liu  Hsi  Lien,  of  the 
Princeton  University  Center  at  Peking,  who  was  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  social  and  religious  work  for  the  prisoners 
of  Peking  described  by  Mr.  Burgess,  has  been  awarded  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Harvest,  second  class.  This  is  a  sign, 
an  informant  writes  us,  that  those  in  power  at  the  capital  of 
China  appreciate  more  than  in  the  past  the  social  work  done 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city.  Mr.  Liu,  by  the  way,  has 
since  been  released  for  war  work  with  the  Chinese  expedi- 
tionary force  in  Siberia  where  he  was  last  heard  from  work- 
ing with  Robert  R.  Gailey,  general  secretary  of  the  Princeton 
University  Center  in  Peking.  This  is  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
war  work  attempted  for  the  Chinese  army. 

Further  to  cement  the  good  relations  between  this  country 
and  China  and  more  specifically  to  encourage  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  element  of  the  Chinese  people  in  their  effort  to 
create  a  stable  government  and  a  progressive  spirit,  a  group 
of  Americans  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  K.  Sague,  ap- 
praiser for  the  government  in  the  port  of  New  York,  recently 
formed  a  Chinese-American  Society,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  de- 
cided to  pool  issues  with  the  China  Society  of  which  Major 
Seaman  was  president.     Mr.  Sague  writes: 

There  is  a  tremendous  field  for  human  endeavor.  We  believe  that 
an  intelligent  program,  looking  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  should  have  the  hearty  endorsement  and  support  of  our 
own  people  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Therefore,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  large  member- 
ship in  this  country.  .  .  .  It  is  hoped  to  create  a  public  sentiment 
in  this  country  that  shall  be  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  the 
Chinese   people   to  work   out  their  own   salvation    and   at  the   same 


time   prevent  the   exploitation   of   China   by   any  selfish   interest,   be 
that  interest  national  or  individual   in  character. 

One  of  the  first  steps  will  be  to  form  an  American  society 
in  China  corresponding  to  the  China  Society  in  America. 

AS  the  birthplace  of  the  word  and  the  idea  of  "democ- 
racy," Greece  is  making  at  present  an  appeal  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  sense  of  justice  of  the  New  World  which  will  find 
a  response  in  many  hearts.  Whatever  may  be  the  mature  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  government  upon  the  claims  of 
Greece,  recently  presented  in  Washington  by  John  N.  Metaxa, 
former  governor  of  Salonica,  and  since  personally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  President  Wilson  by  Premier  Venizelos,  to 
Epirus,  Macedonia,  the  whole  of  Thrace — including  Constan- 
tinople and  the  country  surrounding  the  sea  of  Marmora — to 
Smyrna  and  the  islands  of  Dodecanege,  there  will  be  no  two 
opinions  concerning  the  need  for  immediate  American  partici- 
pation in  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  communities  that  have 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Those  which  have  been 
under  Bulgarian  rule,  more  particularly,  seem  to  have  suffered 
seriously.  But,  according  to  recent  reports,  there  is  also  much 
work  to  be  done  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Turkey. 

The  American  Red  Cross  commission  to  Greece,  headed  by 
Edward  Capps,  of  Princeton  University,  has  made  its  head- 
quarters at  Saloniki  and  intends  to  operate  exclusively  in 
Greece  and  Grecian  Macedonia.  On  the  request  of  the  Greek 
authorities,  the  original  intention  to  help  mainly  by  money 
relief  and  leave  the  administration  of  material  aid  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greek  officials  was  given  up,  and  the  present 
commission  is  mainly  constituted  of  field  workers,  including 
about  sixty  physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists,  agricultural  in- 
structors and  social  workers.  The  program  of  work  covers 
both  the  army  and  the  civilian  population,  the  general  form 
of  organization  following  largely  that  adopted  in  France.  One 
of  the  most  immediate  objectives  is  to  set  a  stop  to  the  typhus 
epidemic  raging  at  Mitylene  and  Jania. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SWAPS  HORSES 

W  FRANK  PERSONS  has  resigned  as  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the 
•  American  Red  Cross;  his  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  War  Council.  Differences  of  judgment  as  to 
the  means  of  bringing  Home  Service  into  direct  contact  with 
soldiers  in  the  camps  so  as  to  make  prompt  connections  be- 
tween the  men  and  their  families  are  understood  to  have  raised 
issues  on  which  the  War  Council  and  Mr.  Persons  could 
not  agree.  Mr.  Persons  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department 
since  June  1,  1917,  and  is  responsible  for  the  entire  organiza- 
tion and  practice  of  Home  Service,  which  is  the  main  Red 
Cross  activity  in  this  country  [see  p.  451].  He  was  formerly 
director  of  the  Department  of  General  Work  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society.  His  resignation  from 
the  Red  Cross  took  effect  on  December  20,  1918.  On  De- 
cember 21  he  was  succeeded  by  Willoughby  Walling,  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago  who  has  for  some  months  been  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Red  Cross. 

TO  HARNESS  PROGRESS 

AT  recent  reconstruction  conferences  of  various  kinds  the 
question  has  repeatedly  been  raised  whether  it  is  not 
.  possible,  in  spite  of  all  previous  failures,  to  bring  to- 
gether for  joint  political  action  the  progressive  and  liberal 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  there  is  a  real  con- 
test between  "principle  and  interests,"  be  it  in  Congress  or  in 
one  of  the  state  legislatures,  we  are  told,  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments act  as  one  man  while  the  others  voice  as  many  opinions 
and  programs  as  there  are  organizations  interested  in  the 
particular  issue — and  sometimes  more  than  that. 

It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  in  France,  where 
very  much  the  same  situation  has  held  sway  for  many  years, 
an  effort  has  actually  been  started  to  secure  greater  unity  of 
action,  and  an  organization  has  been  formed  under  the  name 
"Living  France,  National  Association  for  the  Organization 
of  Democracy."  With  only  100  members  in  June,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  and  the  emergence  of  national  problems 
of  reconstruction  brought  the  membership  up  to  over  a 
thousand.  An  appeal  addressed  to  the  public  (L'Opinion  for 
November  23)  contains  the  following  words  which  apply 
with  almost  equal  force  to  America: 

By  self-study  and  corparison  with  others,  a  nation  should  find 
its  imperfections  and  recognize  them.  Only  thus  can  it  be  a  really 
great  nation.  Never  has  the  Frenchman  been  more  justified  in  his 
pride;  and  yet,  listen  to  him,  whether  he  be  farmer,  manufacturer, 
merchant,  lawyer,  public  official  or  soldier — talk  to  him  on  board 
ship,  on  a  train,  in  an  editorial  office,  at  a  public  office,  or  quite 
simply  during  one  of  those  manifestations  as  we  had  last  Sunday 
at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  he  will  end  up  invariably,  and  a 
little  sadly,  with  the  words,  "We  are  not  properly  organized." 

The  statement  goes  on  to  show  that  the  present  time  of 
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reconstruction  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  accomplish  that 
great  national  task.  There  is  no  lack  of  efficiency  and  of  de- 
votion. "How  many  different  groups  and  how  many  news- 
papers are  there  not  that  want  to  reconstruct  us!"  They  all 
have  their  place  of  usefulness,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
unite  on  a  national  program  which,  representative  of  the 
many  shades  of  progressive  opinion,  will  assume  an  "irresist- 
ible authority." 

Director  Blanc,  of  the  Groupement  des  Industries  Fran- 
chaises  at  Saint-Etienne,  a  member  of  the  association,  shows 
how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  his  own  depart- 
ment to  advance  common  action.  It  has  created  a  central  com- 
mercial bureau  for  joint  distribution  of  foreign  orders;  an 
industrial  council  for  study,  for  the  promotion  of  new  indus- 
tries, for  the  control  and  reorganization  of  old  industries, 
credit  guarantees  and  the  like;  a  tribunal  for  the  adjustment 
of  disputes  relating  to  transportation  and  insurance ;  a  cen- 
tral exchange  for  raw  material.     He  writes : 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  to  every  human  enterprise:  the  cre- 
ative idea  and  the  material  execution.  The  contact  between  the  or- 
ganizers, who  introduce  the  creative  idea,  and  the  artizans  who 
execute  it,  can  only  take  place  on  neutral  ground  corresponding  with 
the  aspirations  of  both.  The  only  neutral  ground  is  that  of  the  public 
interest.  Such  a  ground,  however,  does  not  exist  among  us;  that  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  all  our  controversies.  The  first  step  towards 
realization  is  the  creation  of  that  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
a  step  forward  without  bringing  to  life  what  we  most  need,  the  es- 
sential conception  of  a  public  interest. 

The  association  held  a  constitutive  assembly  in  November 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  legal  standing.  Among  the  mem- 
bers are  many  well  known  public  men. 

THE  LABOR  PARTY 

NEW  YORK  city  labor  leaders  are  continuing  with  en- 
thusiasm their  plans  for  launching  a  labor  party  in 
spite  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Samuel  Gompers 
when  he  called  these  leaders  before  him  and  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  a  political  movement.  All  the  trade  unions  of  the 
city,  without  regard  to  their  affiliations,  have  been  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  a  conference  on  January  11-12  to  complete 
the  plans  for  a  labor  party.  The  reconstruction  committee  of 
the  Central  Federated  Union  of  Greater  New  York  states 
that  "indorsements  coming  in  from  local  unions  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  committee  is  elated  over  the  success  and  popu- 
larity of  the  movement,  and  it  firmly  believes  that  all  the  old 
political  affiliations  will  be  forever  broken  and  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  old  ward-heeler  to  divide  the  workers'  vote 
will  fail."  The  committee  emphasizes  the  growing  strength 
of  the  political  labor  movement  by  its  statement  that  such  a 
movement  exists  in  forty-five  cities  in  this  country. 

Messages  of  encouragement  have  come  to  the  New  York 
leaders  from  many  sources.  The  labor  parties  of  Chicago 
and  Bridgeport  have  offered  assistance  and  are  sending  dele- 
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gates  to  the  coming  conference.  The  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  expresses  approval  in  its  organ,  Life 
and  Labor,  stating  that  the  likelihood  of  a  breaking  up  of  old 
party  lines  makes  this  a  propitious  time  for  labor  to  enter 
politics.  Most  encouraging  of  all  to  the  participants  in  the 
new  movement  is  the  sweeping  victory  gained  by  the  Labor 
Party  of  Winnipeg  in  the  recent  municipal  election.  Every 
labor  candidate  was  elected  to  office.  The  mayor  and  four 
of  the  councillors  are  machinists,  and  a  sheet-metal  worker,  a 
blacksmith,  a  carpenter  and  a  painter  complete  the  city  council. 

OWNERSHIP  CONDITIONAL  ON  USE 

A  CCORDING  to  a  recent  report  by  United  States  Con- 
f-\  sular  agents  in  Tegucigalpa  and  Amapala,  the  republic 
JL  JL  of  Honduras  has  adopted  a  system  of  land  tenure 
which  is  liberal  to  both  natives  and  foreigners,  makes  land  easy 
of  access  and  prevents  its  being  held  out  of  use.  All  unclaimed 
land,  according  to  this  account,  belongs  to  the  townships — 
and  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  such  land.  A  foreigner, 
after  having  resided  in  a  town  six  months,  may  make  applica- 
tion to  be  made  a  recognized  resident  of  the  town.  Such  action 
does  not  affect  his  citizenship,  although  it  does  make  him 
liable  to  pay  all  municipal  taxes.  Having  made  his  applica- 
tion, he  may  then  ask  the  municipality  to  turn  over  to  him 
certain  vacant  lands  that  are  to  his  taste,  and  this  will  be 
done,  proper  records  being  made  in  the  municipal  archives. 

This  does  not,  however,  constitute  a  complete  transfer. 
"Ownership"  is  conditional  upon  the  land  being  and  remaining 
fenced  and  cultivated.  The  holding  may  be  as  large  as  the 
applicant  requests,  so  long  as  he  fences  it  and  cultivates  a 
reasonable  amount  of  it.  The  owner  may  assign  such  holding 
but  can  only  sell  the  improvements  'he  has  himself  made.  The 
purchaser  of  the  improvements,  upon  registering  the  bill  of 
sale  of  the  improvements  and  interests  of  the  original  owner, 
becomes  the  lawful  holder  of  the  land.  Whether  in  spite  of 
these  provisions,  exploitation  may  not  be  possible  by  subrent- 
ing of  the  land,  is  not  explicitly  stated,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  the  relative  values  of  different  sites  find  expression 
in  a  tax  charge  by  the  municipality  for  the  choicer  sites  or 
whether  the  differential  value  is  the  speculative  profit  of  the 
first-comer. 

PIN-MONEY  FOR  TEACHING 

PARENTS  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia have  been  invited  to  ponder  the  spectacle  of  their 
teachers  themselves  turned  pupils,  and  attending  classes 
in  retail  salesmanship  as  an  occupation  for  Saturdays  and  after- 
hours  before  Christmas ;  of  teachers  leaving  their  class-rooms 
to  become  filing  clerks;  of  400  vacancies  in  the  city's  teaching 
staff;  of  a  little  girl  in  pig-tails  set  over  her  playmates  as 
temporary  teacher — of  these  and  other  conditions  occasioned 
by  Philadelphia's  antiquated  salary  schedule  for  the  instructors 
of  its  youth.  If  poverty  makes  for  character,  these  Philadel- 
phia teachers  should  be  super-women.  They  have  been  caught 
in  the  plight  of  most  salaried  professional  folk  paying  war- 
time prices,  and  they  have  the  additional  handicap  of  unusual- 
ly low  salaries. 

The  90  per  cent  of  these  teachers  who  are  women  have 
organized  the  Women's  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Teachers 
to  make  the  legislature  convening  this  month  realize  their 
situation  and  act  upon  their  request  for  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  salary.     They  state  their  case  thus: 

Teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  lower  than  the 
United  States  average  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  difference  has 
been  steadily  increasing. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  is  only 
one-half  as  much  as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  in  Philadelphia  are  lower 
than  those  in  any  other  first-class  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  maximum  for  women  elementary  school  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia is  $1,100,  only  one-half  that  of  New  York  city;   while   the 


minimum  in  Philadelphia  is  $600  as  compared  with  $900  in  New  York. 

The  minimum  paid  to  Philadelphia's  women  high  school  teachers 
after  sixteen  years  of  training  is  only  $700  as  compared  with  $1,200 
paid  by  Chicago. 

The  maximum  paid  to  women  high  school  teachers  here  is  $1,750 
compared  with  $2,650  in  New  York  and  $3,000  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cattell,  the  city  statistician,  states  that  $600  today  has  the  buy- 
ing power  of  $250  five  years  ago.  Yet  the  salary  schedule  in  Phila- 
delphia today  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1914.  In  Cleveland,  during 
the  same  period,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  has  been  received. 

The  high  cost  of  living  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  salaries 
has  caused  much  hardship  among  the  teachers.  These  teachers, 
representing  a  highly  trained  class  of  employes,  do  not  see  why  a 
rich  commonwealth  like  Pennsylvania  has  not  done  what  all  business 
concerns  have  done  for  their  employes. 

It  appears  that  the  Philadelphia  teachers  are  paid  less  than 
other  teachers,  less  than  stenographers,  shirtwaist  makers,  tele- 
phone operators  or  the  women  who  are  working  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  on  the  railroads.  They  cannot  continue  at  their 
profession,  for  which  they  have  prepared  themselves  by  years 
of  study,  unless  they  are  the  favored  few  whose  living  is  sup- 
plied by  their  families,  or  unless  they  find  paying  occupations 
for  what  are  theoretically  their  leisure  hours.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  legislature  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  must  find 
funds  for  a  raise  or  else  expect  the  resourceful  ones  to  resign 
for  other  occupations,  including  matrimony. 

SALVAGE  FROM  FEDERAL  HOUSING 

WHEN  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, there  was  a  general  patriotic  desire  to  get  to 
Washington  into  some  governmental  job  or  other, 
whether  paid  or  not.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  an  equally  pro- 
nounced wish  to  get  away  again ;  and  in  the  general  process  of 
dismantling  "war  services,"  some  uncommonly  useful  pieces 
of  social  work  are  in  danger  of  going  by  the  board.  Among 
these  are  the  government's  housing  activities  which,  so  far 
from  being  bureaucratic  excursions  into  the  proper  province 
of  private  enterprise,  really  represented  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  an  unusually  strong  combination  of  public 
spirit  and  professional  ability  that  might  have  been  available 
at  any  time,  had  the  nation  cared  to  make  use  of  it. 

A  lasting  contribution  that  cannot  be  undone  is  the  set  of 
housing  standards  adopted  and  recommended  for  permanent, 
industrial  housing  developments  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  after  months  of  vigorous  discussion  by  a  represen- 
tative grouo  of  architects,  city  planners,  contractors,  engineers, 
public  heal  ;h  officers,  housing  experts  and  others.  As  the  most 
important  of  the  housing  standards  adopted,  John  Nolen, 
landscape  architect,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recently  enumerated 
the  following: 

That  rows  of  group  houses  are  not  to  be  more  than  two  rooms  deep. 

That  cross  ventilation  as  direct  as  possible  is  to  be  provided  for 
all  rooms. 

That  no  living  quarters  are  to  be  in  basements. 

That  a  minimum  of  eight  inches  is  to  be  provided  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof. 

That  five-room  houses  are  to  be  preferred  for  higher  paid  workers, 
and  four-room  houses  for  lower  paid  workers. 

That  every  house  is  to  have  one  large  bedroom  and  a  parlor  or 
living  room  from  10  by  12  feet  to  12  by  14  feet  in  size. 

Among  the  town-planning  features,  the  regulations  of 
most  far-reaching  effect  arrived  at  by  common  consent  are: 

That  side-yard  space  between  adjacent  buildings  is  to  be  prefer- 
ably 20  feet  with  a  minimum  of  16  feet.    ' 

That  the  group  house  should  be  used  wherever  lot  sizes  or  land 
values  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  provide  adequate  side-yard 
space. 

That  rear-yard  depth  is  to  be  not  less  than  the  height  of  the 
building,  nor  in  any  one  case  less  than  20  feet,  and  the  minimum 
distance  between  the  backs  of  houses  at  least  50  feet. 

That  front  yards  or  setbacks  are  desirable  where  practicable,  and 
the  minimum  distance  from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  front  of 
the  opposite  house  is  to  be  50  feet. 

That  private  alleys  will  not  be  accepted,  but  that  access  to  the 
rear    of   houses    may   be    made   through    minor    public    streets,    such 
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streets  to  be  not  less  than  12  feet  wide,  and  to  be  properly  paved, 
curbed,  drained  and  lighted. 

That  the  tenement  and  apartment  house  is  to  be  considered  an 
undesirable  house  type  and  accepted  only  in  places  where  other  types 
are  not  practicable. 

This  set  of  rules  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  allow  of  a  great  variety 
of  experiments,  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  different  localities. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  housing  re- 
formers it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate, however,  if  the  govern- 
ment itself  did  not  set  its  seal  upon 
them  by  carrying  through  some  of 
the  most  important  projects  for  the 
housing  of  industrial  workers  that 
were  commenced  and  planned  dur- 
ing the  summer.  A  few  such  ob- 
ject lessons,  spread  over  the  most 
thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
country  would,  they  believe,  excite 
the  public  imagination  and  make 
impossible  in  the  future  both  the 
provision  by  employers  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  workers  of  the  bar- 
racks-like    structures      frequently 

offered  as  industrial  housing  accommodation,  not  because  they 
are  cheap  but  from  mere  lethargy  and  thoughtlessness. 

"I  presume,"  writes  Mr.  Nolen,  "you  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Congress,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  projects  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  are  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned. This  seems  to  me  unfortunate.  Those  that  would  be 
worth  saving  merely  from  the  point  of  salvage  can  still  be 
saved,  I  think,  if  public  opinion  expresses  itself  vigorously  on 
or  before  the  hearing  to  be  held  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
on  the  morning  of  January  8." 

GOING  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

A  N  important  feature  of  the  education  and  publicity 
L\  campaign  conducted  for  the  passage  of  the  children's 
A.  A_  code  by  the  next  Missouri  legislature  is  the  use  of 
twelve  handcolored  posters,  some  of  which  are  shown  here- 
with. These  posters,  made  by  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Association  of  New  York,  explain  the  principal  measures  in  the 
code  and  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  county  meetings. 
Further  educational  work  is  being  done  by  means  of  a  pam- 
phlet containing  elementary  lessons  on  the  code,  which  is  be- 
ing distributed  among  children  in  the  public  and  religious 
schools,  and  among  men  and  women  in  clubs  and  church  or- 
ganizations. 

According  to  the  1918  report  of  the  Missouri  Children's 


Code  Commission  [see  the  Survey  for  December  28,  1918,  p. 
406],  the  problem  of  child- welfare  in  that  state  is  distinctly 
a  rural  one,  since  65  per  cent  of  the  children  live  in  rural 
districts.  With  this  in  mind,  the  commission  has  "gone  to  the 
country"  with  its  proposals  of  new  legislation  to  be  added  to 
the  ten  acts  secured  from  the  last  legislature.  The  basis  of 
the  campaign  is  that  once  they  know  the  facts,  the  people  of 
Missouri  will  not  permit  a  continuation  of  the  injustice  now 
being  done  to  the  children  of  the  rural  districts.  They  need 
only  to  have  it  brought  to  their  attention  that,  in  contrast  to 
the  children  in  the  cities  of  the  state,  the  country  children  do 
not  have  the  protection  of  an  organized  department  of  health, 
of  good  sanitary  conditions,  of  mothers  educated  in  the  proper 
care  of  children,  of  good  schools  with  laws  requiring  full-term 
attendance  and  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  are  carried 
into  effect,  of  labor  laws  that  protect  children  and  inspectors 
to  enforce  them,  of  classes  for  defective  children  instead  of 
jails,  almshouses  and  other  improper  places. 

The  committee's  campaign  is  carried  on  through  the  Na- 
tional Public  Welfare  League  which  has  organized  children's 
code  committees  in  each  county.  Nine  speakers  are  in  the 
field ;  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  of  the  large  county  cen- 
ters. It  is  hoped  that  these  institutes  will  continue  in  force 
after  the  campaign  to  be  the  center  of  discussion  of  matters  of 

social  welfare  in  the  county. 


WANDERING  JEWS 


T 


HE  Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  of 
America  is  taking  a  special 
interest  in  the  "agunohs" — the 
wives  of  men  of  whom  all  traces 
have  been  lost  and  who  cannot, 
under  Jewish  law,  remarry.  It  is 
feared  that  the  interruption  of  re- 
lations between  Jewish  families 
dispersed  over  different  countries, 
and  especially  the  separation  of 
American  Jews  from  their  Euro- 
pean relatives,  may  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  women  left  with- 
out support  and  likely  to  fall  upon 
charity.  There  are  also  many  who 
are  entitled  to  payment  on  behalf 
of  sons  and  brothers  serving  with 
the  American  army,  but  who  have  not  been  heard  from  for 
some  time.  Samuel  Mason,  who  recently  spent  six  months  in 
Siberia  and  Japan  to  organize  bureaus  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  connecting  up  many  such  broken  links,  has  returned  to  the 
Far  East,  it  is  announced,  more  especially  to  trace  the  families 
of  soldiers,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  on  their  way  to  this 
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country  and  generally  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
Jewish  soldiers  in  America  and  France  and  their  families  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Mason  has  taken  with  him  a  big  list  of  persons 
sought  by  relatives  in  America;  it  is  thought,  however,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  labor  will  consist  in  tracing 
friends  of  thousands  of  other  Jewish  refugees,  the  wives  and 
children  of  American  citizens  of  whom  no  account  has  been 
had  for  some  years. 

A  CODE  FOR  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYMENT  for  women  will  be  placed  upon  a  new- 
basis  if  industry  accepts  the  standards  that  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  These  standards  have  been  gradually 
emerging  in  the  decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board ;  now  they  are  gathered  together 
to  form  a  clear  and  uncompromising  statement  of  govern- 
ment policy  with  regard  to  the  status  of  women  in  industry 
in  the  reconstruction  period.  To  guard  against  a  lowering 
of  the  standards  of  all  workers  through  the  exploitation  of 
women,  as  well  as  to  conserve  the  industrial  efficiency  and 
health  of  the  women  themselves,  is  the  object  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Hours  of  labor  are  first  considered.  It  is  recommended 
that  "no  woman  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  one  week,"  that  there  shall  be  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
and  that  night  work  shall  be  prohibited. 

As  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  wages  it  is  declared 
that   wages   should    be    established    on    the    basis    of    occupa- 


"the  state  is  the  supreme  mother  of  all 
children" 

tion  and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  that  the  minimum  wage- 
rate  should  cover  the  cost  of  living  for  dependents  and  not 
merely  for  the  individual.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 
that  women  doing  the  same  work  as  men  should  receive  the 
same  wages  as  men.  To  guard  against  evasion  of  this  pro- 
vision, it  is  further  recommended  that  women  should  receive 
the  same  proportionate  increases  that  men  are  receiving  in 
the  same  industry,  and  that  slight  changes  made  in  the  process 
or  in  the  arrangement  of  work  should  not  be  regarded  as  jus- 
tifying a  lower  wage  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man  unless 
statistics  of  production  show  that  the  output  for  the  job  in 
question  is  less  when  women  are  employed  than  when  men 
are  employed. 

With  regard  to  working  conditions,  definite  recommenda- 
tions are  made  as  to  washing  facilities,  toilets,  dressing  rooms 
and  rest  rooms,  lighting,  ventilation,  heat,  drinking  water, 
lunch  rooms  and  the  provision  of  seats.  Safety  is  to  be  main- 
tained  by  scrupulous  observance  of  state   and   federal  codes. 


"child  labor  is  not  confined  to  the  factory" 

Certain  conditions,  such  as  postures  causing  physical  strain, 
repeated  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  exposure  to  excessive  heat 
or  cold  or  to  dust  or  fumes,  are  enumerated  as  rendering  the 
employment  of  women  undesirable,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  employment  of  women  be  prohibited  "in  occupations 
involving  the  use  of  poisons  which  are  proved  to  be  more 
injurious  to  women  than  to  men,  such  as  certain  processes  in 
the  lead  industries,"  and  that  home  work  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  firm  should  have  a  personnel 
department  charged  with  the  selection  of  workers  and  their 
adaptation  to  their  occupations,  and  that  a  woman  employment 
executive  should  be  responsible  for  conditions  affecting  women. 
Cooperation  of  the  workers  in  the  enforcement  of  standards 
is  urged  in  the  following  terms: 

The  responsibility  should  not  rest  upon  the  management  alone  to 
determine  wisely  and  effectively  the  conditions  which  should  be  es- 
tablished. The  genuine  cooperation  essential  to  production  can  be 
secured  only  if  definite  channels  of  communication  between  employers 
and  groups  of  their  workers  are  established.  The  need  of  creating 
methods  of  joint  negotiation  between  employers  and  groups  of  em- 
ployes is  especially  great  in  the  light  of  the  critical  points  of  con- 
troversy which  may  arise  in  a  time  like  the  present.  Existing  chan- 
nels should  be  preserved  and  new  ones  opened  if  required,  to  provide 
easier  access  for  discussion  between  employer  and  employes. 

Finally,  attention  is  called  to  the  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  especially  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  are  qualified  to  render  assistance 
in  the  difficult  problems  of  adjustment.  The  Department  of 
Labor  calls  upon  the  industries  of  the  country  to  cooperate 
with  state  and  federal  agencies  in  maintaining  the  standards 
set  forth  as  a  vital  part  of  the  reconstruction  program  of  the 
nation. 

SECRETARY  BAKER  ACTS  AGAIN 

ON  the  heels  of  Secretary  Baker's  order  discontinuing 
the  handcuffing  of  conscientious  objectors  and  other 
political  prisoners  to  the  bars  of  federal  prisons  [the 
Survey  for  December  7,  1918,  p.  319,  and  December  14,  p. 
353]  comes  news  that  five  army  officers  at  Camp  Funston 
have  been  involved  in  charges  that  they  either  mistreated  ob- 
jectors at  that  camp  or  failed  to  prevent  mistreatment  by  oth- 
ers. Originally  all  five  of  these  officers  wrere  ordered  dismissed 
with  dishonorable  discharges.  Secretary  Baker  personally  re- 
viewed the  cases,  however,  and  has  since  ordered  that  two 
of  the  men,  Maj.  Gustav  C.  Taussig,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Capt. 
Frank  S.  White,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  be  given  honorable  dis- 
charges. There  was  no  evidence  before  him,  he  said,  that 
either  had  been  personally  concerned  in  the  alleged  mistreat- 
ment.    The  other  three  are  captains  in  the  regular  army  and, 
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under  the  law,  cannot  be   dismissed   without  trial  by  court- 
martial.     It  is  understood  that  they  will  be  so  dealt  with. 

Eighteen  conscientious  objectors  at  Camp  Funston  have 
circulated  a  sort  of  diary  in  which  they  have  set  forth  the 
treatment  of  which  they  complain.  Among  the  charges  are 
statements  that  at  one  time  beds  and  blankets  were  taken 
from  them  and  the}'  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor  ; 
that  Colonel  Barnes,  the  provost-marshal,  struck  one  objector 
on  the  legs  with  his  riding  crop ;  that  bayonets  were  pressed 
against  their  bodies  and  that  one  man  was  wounded ;  that 
they  were  kicked  and  shoved  about  the  yard  and  that  a  guard 
choked  one  man  who  refused  to  march.  Camp  officers  de- 
clare that  many  of  the  objectors  deliberately  tried  to  create 
situations  about  which  they  could  later  complain ;  that  some 
of  them  were  filthy  in  their  habits,  permitting  their  own  foul 
matter  to  accumulate  in  places  where  it  became  a  nuisance  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  One  man  was  found  to  have  tried 
to  get  a  commission  in  the  army  and  to  have  become  a  con- 
scientious objector  only  when  he  was  drafted  afterwards. 

A  VILLAGE  FOR  WAR  ORPHANS 

ANEW  type  of  garden  village,  according  to  the  Central- 
Blatt,  has  recently  arisen  on  the  outskirts  of  Vienna. 
With  some  200,000  orphans  to  look  after  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  summer,  the  Austrian  authorities  found  that  all 
their  organization  for  boarding  out  and  for  institutional  care 
of  children  was  utterly  insufficient.  A  special  fund  was  cre- 
ated with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, the  municipality  and  the  state,  and  with  it  a  chil- 
dren's village  was  built  on  a  large  estate  belonging  to  the 
city.  Here  cottage  homes  were  erected,  all  the  buildings  nec- 
essary for  a  thriving  agriculture,  workshops  of  many  kinds 
and,  of  course,  schools. 

While  the  first  object  of  the  colony,  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, is  that  of  giving  each  child  a  grounding  in  the  three 
R's  and  in  the  useful  arts  needed  in  every  home,  teachers 
have  been  engaged  to  teach  all  the  rural  industries  and  many 
other  trades.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  teachers,  the  effort 
is  made  to  train  immediately  as  many  of  the  older  children  as 
possible  to  become  assistant  teachers  and  to  help  with  the  care 
of  the  smaller  ones.  The  more  gifted  ones  of  these  orphans, 
however,  are  also  in  many  cases  sent  to  the  high  schools  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  whole  educational  scheme  of  the  colony,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  practical,  and  especially  on  agricultural  knowledge, 
is  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  depression  of  talent  to  the  aver- 
age level — a  common  fault  in  orphan  institutions — hut  rather 
to  give  every  child  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  his  par- 
ticular gifts. 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTIONS 

A  LANDSLIDE  for  Lloyd  George  is  the  way  we  would 
express  it  in  America — for  the  man  who  put  over  the 
war  for  Great  Britain;  the  man  who,  before  the  war, 
had  been  the  spearhead  of  land  and  taxation  reform,  of  sick- 
ness insurance  and  a  long  list  of  social  causes;  the  man  who 
at  Manchester  two  months  ago  said : 

You  must  reconstruct  when  you  have  got  behind  you  the  mo- 
mentum of  victory  to  carry  you  through  to  an  even  greater  triumph. 
That  is  why  the  whole  field  of  national  enterprise,  of  national 
endeavor  and  national  resource  and  of  material  well-being  is  being 
examined  carefully  with  a  view  to  immediate  action  before  that 
great  spirit  grows  cold  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  self-interest. 
Let  us  have  it  when  the  nation  is  riding  the.  chariot  of  a  high  purpose 
ere  it  comes  down  to  the  dusty  road.  That  is  the  time  to  recon- 
struct, that  is  the  time  to  build;  when  there  is  fraternity  throughout 
the  land,  when  there  is  no  longer  rich  and  poor  of  one  party  or 
another,    but  one   people.        , 

A  tremendous  acknowledgment  to  the  administration  which 
had  achieved  victory,  plus  a  determination  to  vest  in  its  hands 
the  making  of  the  peace,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  results.  Every 
party  leader  who  stood  outside  tfhe  coalition  was  downed,  As- 


quith  of  the  Liberals,  Dillon  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  Hen- 
derson of  the  Labour  Party.  Asquith,  to  be  sure,  had  not  been 
apprized  of  the  fact  that  his  seat  was  to  be  contested  until 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  campaign ;  and  Henderson  had  trans- 
ferred his  constituency  from  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  had 
held  for  many  years,  to  one  of  the  London  suburbs,  and  Lon- 
don went  practically  solid  for  the  coalition. 

In  a  sense  the  election  may  be  said  to  show  at  their  crest  the 
forces  of  nationalism,  stirred  by  the  war;  nationalism  personi- 
fied in  Great  Britain  in  the  leadership  of  Lloyd  George  and 
embodied  in  that  historic  structure  of  dominant  English  na- 
tional life  represented  by  the  Tories.  The  same  forces  of  self- 
assertive  nationalism  saw  the  Sinn  Fein  sweep  Ireland  (ex- 
cept for  Ulster)  with  its  call  to  go  the  limit  for  self-deter- 
mination. It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  various 
independents  who  will  have  seats  in  the  new  Parliament  come 
from  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  Internationalists  at  their  end  of  the  scale  were  appar- 
ently smothered  under — whether  represented  by  Outhwaite, 
Trevelyan,  and  other  members  of  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Control  group,  or  by  Philip  Snowden,  James  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  William  C.  Anderson  and  F.  W.  Jowett  of  the  In- 
dependent Labour  Party.  Mrs.  Anderson  (Mary  MacArthur) 
lost  as  well  as  her  husband — and  in  common  with  the  other 
women  candidates,  labor  and  non-labor  alike,  except  Countess 
Markievicz,  who  won  out  in  Dublin  as  a  Sinn  Feiner. 

Scarcely  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  the  coalition 
(Unionist,  Liberal  and  Labor)  musters  471  out  of  a  total  of 
707,  or  a  majority  of  235,  is  the  fact  that  the  Unionists 
(coalition  and  running  independently  combined),  number  380, 
or  a  majority  of  53;  so  that  on  any  crucial  issue  the  conser- 
vatives could  seemingly  carry  through  a  policy  contrary  to  that 
of  Lloyd  George,  or  could  form  a  new  and  reactionary  ministry 
of  their  own  if  they  balked  at  his  radicalism.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that,  just  as  in  the  war  time  Lloyd  George  leaned  heavily 
on  the  Unionist  support  because  of  his  lack  of  full  control  in 
the  Liberal  camp  so,  with  the  new  shifts  in  power,  he  may 
seek  strength  among  the  independent  and  radical  groups  out- 
side, in  order  to  be  master  in  his  coalition  house. 

The  Unionists  gained  just  2  short  of  100  seats.  They 
gained  them  not  from  Ireland  nor  from  Labor,  but  largely 
from  the  Liberals,  whose  seats  fell  from  260  to  184;  and  of 
these  but  37  are  outside  the  coalition.  This  leaves  (apart 
from  the  73  Sinn  Feiners  who  will  not  sit)  the  Labour  Party 
as  the  largest  independent  group  in  Parliament,  jumping  from 
38  before  the.  election  to  75  now ;  and  of  these,  65  are  outside 
the  coalition.  This,  of  course,  is  but  twenty-five  more  than 
they  had  several  years  ago  and  is  less  than  half  of  the  200 
seats  talked  of  by  ardent  spokesmen  for  British  labor  last 
summer;  but  more  than  hard-headed  members  of  the  Novem- 
ber party  conference  estimated,  when  they  decided  to  take  the 
risk  and  go  into  the  election  on  their  own.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  paragraph  from  the  New  Statesman  of  November  23, 
which  was  an  under-estimate. 

The  opinion  is  almost  universal  that,  whether  the_  coalition's  ma- 
jority is  large  or  small,  another  general  election  is  certain  to  be 
held  next  year.  And  the  opinion  is  equally  general  that  the  second 
election  will  enormously  strengthen  the  Labour  Party.  I  was  talk- 
ing this  week  to  a  very  experienced  observer,  who  said:  "Six- 
months  ago  the  Labour  Party  would  have  got  a  hundred  seats;  six 
months  hence,  if  there  is  an  election,  it  will  get  a  hundred  seats; 
last  week  it  would  have  got  twenty,  this  week  thirty,  next  week 
fortv,  the  week  after  fifty,  and  at  the  election  it  will  get  sixty." 
It  is  certain  that  in  all  classes— from  the  agricultural  laborers  to 
the  more  enlightened  sections  of  the  prosperous  and  professional 
classes — there  is  a  general  trend  towards  the  Labour  Party,  which 
has  a  programme,  wants  to  change  England  and  knows  the  kind  of 
change  it  wants,  and  is  free  from  that  atmosphere  of  cynicism  and 
corruption  which  during  the  war,  although  the  politicians  do  not 
realise  it,  has  disgusted  a  great  many  people  with  the  older  parties. 
Every  ramp  that  is  exposed,  almost  every  political  case  that  comes 
into  the  law-courts,  brings  recruits  to  the  Labour  Party. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  British  labor  in  the  midst  of 
a  general  landslide  which   threw  out  some  of   its  most  con- 
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spicuous  leaders,  doubled  its  representation,  reached  the  highest 
point  in  its  progress  and  became  for  the  first  time  in  British 
history  the  party  of  opposition — with  all  that  means  in  par- 
liamentary development  as  the  nucleus  around  which  public 
opinion  tends  to  rally. 

Cabled  comments  on  the  outcome  of  the  election  are  charac- 
teristic. George  Barnes,  labor  member  of  the  war  cabinet, 
who  succeeded  Arthur  Henderson  in  the  summer  of  1917 
but  who  failed  to  get  nominated  in  his  own  constituency 
this  fall  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Lloyd  George  coalition, 
said  that  the  Labour  Party  "had  lost  a  great  chance  by  truck- 
ling to  the  pacifists  and  Bolshevists."  J.  R.  Clynes,  the  day 
laborer  who  succeeded  Lord  Rhondda  as  food  administrator 
of  Great  Britain,  who  argued  in  the  November  Labour  Party 
conference  against  breaking  with  the  government,  but  who 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Labour  Party,  is  quoted  as  saying 
"that  labor  candidates  had  aroused  great  enthusiasm.  The 
elections  in  his  opinion  proved  that  labor  was  a  living  force, 
which  would  be  not  merely  a  lever  in  Parliament  to  secure 
reforms,  but  a  safety  valve  guarding  the  country  against  dan- 
gerous explosions." 

One  interesting  sidelight  on  the  British  labor  campaign 
was  the  success  of  its  claim  on  the  "workers  by  brain."  A 
column  was  given  to  the  Labour  Party  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in 
his  Evening  Mail,  and  generals,  bishops  and  scholars  turned  up 
as  Labour  Party  propagandists  in  the  column. 

OLD  SANCTIONS  FOR  NEW  TIMES 

OHIO,  which  singe  the  defeat  in  California  is  prob- 
ably to  have  the  distinction 'of  being  the  first  Ameri- 
can state  to  establish  health  insurance,  has  brought  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  down  to  earth  so  that  it  need  no 
longer  lurk  in  the  public  mind  as  a  hazy  something  imported 
from  somewhere  in  Europe  at  great  expense  and  at  possible 
loss  to  native  competitors.  At  the  recent  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  (which  begins  the  New 
Year  as  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference),  John  A.  Lapp,  the 
director  of  investigations  for  the  state  Health  and  Old  Age 
Insurance  Commission,  brought  out  vividly  what  those  native 
competitors  are.  They  are,  in  Ohio,  the  state  insane  hospitals, 
with  12,500  patients;  the  other  state  benevolent  institutions, 
with  5,800  inmates;  the  state  prison  and  corrective  institu- 
tions, with  6,300  prisoners.  Back  of  these  are  the  local  insti- 
tutions— the  county  jails  which  will  house  125,000  persons 
this  year,  the  private  old  people's  homes  with  2,700,  the 
county  infirmaries  with  7,900,  the  public  children's  homes 
with  6,000.  Moreover,  300,000  Ohio  people  are  living  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  outdoor  relief  from  public  or  private 
funds,  150,000  at  a  time  are  disabled  from  sickness,  100,000 
have  venereal  disease  and  few  people  in  the  state  who  have 
reached  40  years  of  age  are  in  perfect  health  and  physical 
condition.  Many  of  the  county  infirmaries  to  which  they 
must  go  have  fair  standards  of  care,  but  others  harbor  vermin 
and  foul  odors  and  inflict  inadequate  medical  and  nursing 
service  on  their  helpless  patients.  Right  there  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lapp  held,  was  pressing  need  and  opportunity  for  a  new  sys- 
tem, wherever  originating,  which  would  pool  the  risks  of 
sickness  and  old  age  in  a  great  public  fund  as  the  risks  of 
death  and  fire  are  pooled  for  the  common  protection. 

One  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference  which  discussed  the 
infirmaries  was  held  in  a  chapel  where  a  service  flag  showed 
thirty-four  stars,  five  of  which  had  turned  to  gold  and  glowed 
above  the  altar.  At  this  meeting  the  case  of  a  little  girl  with 
a  crippled  foot  was  mentioned.  An  expenditure  of  five  dollars 
to  get  her  to  a  city  hospital  would  have  relieved  the  defect — 
but  for  economy's  sake  the  five  dollars  was  not  forthcoming. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  a  speaker  that  the  cause  for  which  the 
gold  stars  stood  included  little  girls  with  correctible  defects 
and  helpless  old  age,  even  in  the  most  remote  county  of  Ohio. 
While  such  conditions  persist  in  a  rich  and  progressive 
state,  it  was  held,  there  is  no  need   for  men  and  women  to 


demobilize  from  their  war-time  social  service  and  go  back  to 
bridge-playing  for  lack  of  other  occupation.  Judge  Hoffman, 
of  Cincinnati,  offered  employment  for  just  such  people.  Cleve- 
land, he  said,  has  75,000  arrests  a  year  and  holds  25,000  per- 
sons for  trial ;  Cincinnati  a  proportionate  number.  Yet  while 
Cleveland  has  four  probation  officers  for  adults,  Cincinnati 
has  only  one.  While  masons  arc  being  employed  to  build 
more  cells,  he  would  have  craftsmen  of  a  different  sort  put 
on  the  job  to  build  moral  stamina.  Ohio  has  a  permissive 
law  of  a  sort,  but  Judge  Hoffman  wants  somebody  or  some- 
thing to  put  life  into  the  law  and  character  into  men  and 
women  before  they  have  gone  too  far.  It  came  out,  more- 
oxer,  that  tw  n'v  counties  in  the  state  have  no  juvenile  proba- 
tion officers,  and  that  in  the  bther  counties  the  force  is  often 
inadequate  or  inefficient. 

The  temper  of  this  conference — and  of  others  recently  held 
— to  go  straight  to  the  salient  facts  and  to  apply  new  tests  as 
to  whether  democracy  is  functioning  intelligently  and  con- 
sciously for  those  with  the  short  chance,  is  perhaps  the  answer 
to  some  people  who  have  wondered  about  social  work  after 
the  war.  James  L.  Feiser,  the  president,  in  his  paper  on 
People  in  Action  on  Social  Affairs,  spoke  thus  of  the  broad 
social  results:  "The  comradeship  of  the  fight,  the  good  will 
of  the  knitting  circle  and  the  unity  of  financial  campaigns 
have  each  demonstrated  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  people  as 
a  whole.  The  people  and  their  institutions  have  stood  the 
hell-fire  test  of  war  and  have  won.  The  question  now  is, 
What  shall  the  people  do  with  the  victory?  The  war  has 
subjected  millions  of  our  men  to  a  most  thorough  examination, 
mentally  and  physically.  We  have  been  made  to  realize  in  a 
new  way  the  terrific  cost  of  venereal  disease.  The  reports  of 
medical  examiners  show  the  price  society  has  paid  for  prudish- 
ness.  Unfortunately,  women  and  children  must  pay  a  greater 
price.  Let  us  hope  that  we  no  longer  speak  in  awe  of  typhoid 
and  smallpox  while  we  hypnotize  ourselves  into  believing  that 
venereal  diseases  are  a  myth  or  a  necessity."  The  query  arose, 
If  governmental  authority,  in  order  to  make  men  fit  to  fight, 
can  keep  prostitution  five  miles  from  soldiers  in  cantonments, 
how  far  ought  these  diseases,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  a  fair 
deal,  to  be  kept  from  innocent  children  and  women? 

The  conference  did  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but 
it  did  resolve  that  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  feebleminded,  that  medical  school  inspection  should 
be  extended  to  include  all  children,  that  the  state  should  pro- 
ceed to  create  an  effective  health  organization  and  that  health 
officers  should  be  men  and  women  trained  and  competent  for 
their  jobs  rather  than  deserving  blacksmiths,  plumbers  and 
undertakers.  All  through,  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  test 
out  whether  or  not  something  real  here  at  home  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  war  and,  in  the  words  of  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  of  Cleveland,  "the  sanctions  applied  seemed  to  be 
those  first  used  so  many  years  ago,  namely,  whether  or  not 
the  lame  were  made  to  walk  and  the  blind  to  see,  and  whether 
in  general  those  in  need  of  some  kind  of  attention  had  such 
just  and  humane  consideration  as  might  be  expected  to  come 
from  unprecedented  sacrifices  for  great  ideals." 


NEXT    WEEK 

THE  Survey  will  publish  next  week  an  article  on 
Social  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,  by  one  who  has  been 
a  student  of  the  subject  since  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifty.  The  demobilization  of  the  army  and  the  begin- 
ning of  national  prohibition  promise  to  coincide — perhaps  to 
collide.  Along  with  everything  else  it  has  done,  the  saloon 
has  furnished  almost  the  only  recreation  of  numbers  of  foot- 
loose men.  What  shall  take  the  place  of  this  single  good 
feature  of  an  institution  which  has  been  universally  con- 
demned for  the  havoc  it  has  wrought  in  society?  A  vigorous 
discussion  of  a  timely  and  perplexing  problem  with  some  indi- 
cations of  the  way  out. 


Studies  in  Reconstruction 

T  ET  us  be  practical!  As  public  interest  in  the  great  social  after-war  task  of  reconstruction  increases  in  this 
jL/  country,  a  certain  cleavage  becomes  noticeable:  A  majority  of  those  who  think  about  it  at  all,  see  in  that 
task  an  overwhelmingly  big  obligation,  arising  out  of  a  great  national  aspiration  and  permeating  every  field  of 
endeavor  for  betterment.  A  small  minority  of  active  workers  is  engaged  in  mapping  out  the  practical  details  of 
the  way  in  which  one  or  other  specific  task  may  best  be  met.  Between  these  two  kinds  of  approach,  there  is 
need  for  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  each  problem  in  reconstruction,  sufficiently  discerning  to  distinguish 
sound  from  unsound  solutions  and  sufficiently  large  to  command  action,  whether  governmental  or  private,  in 
a  desirable  direction.  To  help  create  that  necessary  u  nderstanding  the  Survey  will  from  time  to  time  publish 
study  suggestions  by  students  of  the  particular  aspects  of  practical  reconstruction  which  will  give  the  necessary 
minimum  of  information  and  reference.     Here  is  the  first  item  in  that  undertaking. 


IN  housing,  the  significant  work  of 
the  past  two  years,  the  work 
which  has  many  new  lessons  for 
the  future,  is  that  done  by  the 
federal  government.  Private  enterprise 
broke  down  almost  completely.  Our  ex- 
perience was  a  duplication  of  England's, 
yet  with  England's  experience  before  it, 
our  government  delayed  so  long  in  un- 
dertaking housing  developments  that  the 
war  ended  before  any  were  completed, 
though  some  begun  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced for  part  of  the  dwellings  to  be 

occupied.  The  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  given  authority  or  money  until  some  time 
after  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  begun  work  and  not  until 
the  building  season  of  1917  was  far  advanced,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  housing  a  single  war  worker  before  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  as  yet  only  tentative  descriptions 
of  this  work,  mostly  in  the  form  of  articles  in  professional 
or  technical  journals,  which  deal  almost  exclusively  with  con- 
struction or  architectural  problems.  Furthermore,  the  un- 
expectedly sudden  coming  of  peace,  before  any  reconstruction 
program  had  been  even  roughed  out  by  the  federal  government, 
has  resulted  in  a  confusion  which  may  destroy  the  greatest 
part  of  the  potential  value  of  these  developments.  The 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  its  program  for  ship-building 
will  probably  extend  over  several  years,  proposes  to  complete 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  housing  work  in  order  to  hold 
its  employes.  The  Housing  Corporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  cancelling  many  of  its  projects  and  cutting  down  others  to 
a  half  or  a  third  the  size  proposed  in  October,  1918. 

Moreover,  neither  of  these  federal  agencies  has  worked  out 
its  plans  for  management  or  for  ultimate  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erties, nor  has  either  of  them  had  experience  long  enough  to 
warrant  any  sound  conclusions.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is 
now  managing  its  villages  through  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  various  ship-building  concerns  over  which  it  has  super- 
vision. The  Housing  Corporation  is  appointing  "town 
managers."  Both  corporations  have  agreed  to  retain  control 
of  the  properties  for  the  time  being. 

England's  experience  in  government  war-time  housing  is 
longer  and  more  thorough  than  ours  and,  unlike  ours,  is  a 
natural  development  of  national  aid  in  pre-war  days.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  more  English  literature  on  the  subject. 
Following  is  a  brief  bibliography  which  contains  a  few  English 
references : 

Welfare  and  Housing.  A  Practical  Record  of  War 
Time  Management  by  J.  L.  Hutton,  Longmans  Green  and 
Co.,  London,  1918. 
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I.   Housing 
By  John  Ihlder 

SECRETARY,  PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 


New  Towns  After  the  War;  An 
Argument  for  Garden  Cities  by  New 
Townsmen.      J.    M.    Dent    &    Co., 
London,   1918. 
What  Is  a  House?     (English  War 
Time    Housing    Developments),    by 
Frederick  L.  Ackerman.     Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
War  Housing  Problems  in  America. 
A   Symposium   Held   in   Philadelphia, 
Feb.  25,  1918,  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Association. 
Standards  Set  by  the  New  Federal 
War   Suburbs   and   War   Cities. 
Pamphlet,  by  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Field  Secretary, 
American  Civic  Association,  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
War  Time  Housing  in  America,  by  John  Ihlder,  National 

Municipal   Review,   November,    1918. 
Housing  in   Philadelphia,   1917.     Report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association  showing  effects  of  war  time 
conditions   and    methods   used.     Pamphlet. 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  New  Industrial 
Towns.     Descriptive  pamphlets   and   reports  designed   to 
show  the  practicability  of  having  a  community  own   and 
manage  its  real  estate  collectively.     381    Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
House  and  Town  Development  in  War  Time.    An 
Opportunity    for   Government    Enterprise.     Pamphlet,    by 
Thomas  Adams,  National  Housing  Association,  1918. 
War  Time   Housing  and   Community   Development. 
Pamphlet.     A  report  by  John  Nolen  to  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1918. 
Standards   Recommended  for   Permanent   Industrial 
Housing  Developments,   by   the   Bureau  of   Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Pamphlet.     March,  1918. 
How  the  War  Came  to  Chester,  by  John  Ihlder.     The 

Survey,  June  1,  1918. 
Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  National  Conference  on 
Housing  in  America.     Held  in  Boston,  November,  1918. 
(Not  yet  published.) 

There  has  been  a  considerable  number  of  articles  describing 
the  government's  housing  work  from  professional  points  of 
view  in  such  magazines  as  the  Journal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  Architectural  Review,  the  Architectural 
Record,  Landscape  Architecture,  the  Builder,  the  American 
Architect,  etc.,  and  similar  British  periodicals.  Among  these 
are  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  of  which  two  at  least  have  been  republished  in 
pamphlet  form:  Yorkship  Village  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Childs,  secretary,  Committee  on  New  Industrial 
Towns,  and  Atlantic  Heights,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by 
Kilham  and  Hopkins,  architects,  Boston. 


BEHIND  the  LINES 

Books  by  the  Nurses,  Doctors  and 
Motor  Drivers 

Reviewed  by  Lilian  Brandt 


THERE  will  be  no  dearth  of  material 
from  which  future  generations  may  re- 
construct pictures  of  life  in  France  and 
elsewhere  during  the  Great  War — but  es- 
pecially in  France.  Volumes  of  personal 
experiences  of  nurses,  motor  drivers,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  auxiliary  services  of 
comfort  and  relief,  as  well  as  of  soldiers  and 
aviators,  appear  almost  daily.  Many  of 
them  are  surprisingly  good,  especially  those 
which  are  made  up  of  letters  home,  "written 
without  thought  of  publication,"  as  many  a 
preface  explains. 

Future  generations  who  go  to  these  con- 
temporary records  cannot  escape  realizing 
that  it  was  cold  in  France,  that  it  rained  a 
great  deal,  that  nurses'  feet  got  very  tired, 
that  red  tape  caused  the  most  incompre- 
hensible delays,  that  food  was  sometimes 
scarce  and  not  always  satisfying,  and  that 
Americans,  both  men  and  women,  missed 
their  bathtubs.  They  will  also  realize  that 
these  things  were  not  important  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  talked  about  them,  and 
that  they  were  endured,  not  with  stoicism, 
but  with  courage  and  gayety.  They  are  put 
into  the  letters  and  journals  in  order  to 
make   the    daily   routine   more    vivid    to   the 

home   folks.     But  the    real   things — for   men      I 

and  women  alike — are  emotions  of  gratitude 

at  having  a  part  in  this  greatest  adventure  of  all  the  ages,  im- 
patience of  delays  in  "getting  to  work,"  eagerness  to  do  what  will 
accomplish  the  best  results  for  the  wounded  and  suffering,  regard- 
less of  personal  preferences  or  comfort,  and  appreciation  of  the 
"French  spirit"  and  of  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  associates. 

The  women  perhaps  express  their  "thrills"  with  more  naivete 
than  the  men,  but  when  they  get  to  work  they  show  an  equally  blithe 
indifference  to  physical  discomfort  and  fatigue  and  danger — those 
who  have  always  traveled  in  Pullman  cars  and  first-class  hotels  as 
well  as  those  who  already  knew  what  hard  work  meant;  and  they 
seem   to   apply   their  minds    for   all    they   are   worth — and   they   are 

worth  a  good  deal — to  doing 
their  particular  tasks  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  to  learn- 
ing as  much  as  they  can  that 
may  be  useful  in  some  way  to 
the  general  purpose.  Either  the 
kind  of  woman  who  spends 
herself  in  sentimental  "fussing" 
has  not  gone  to  France,  or,  if 
she  has,  has  modified  her 
methods   over   there. 


Finding  Themselves 

By   Julia    C.    Stimson.       Macmillan 

Co.     231   pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
Back  of  the  Front  in  France 

By   Amy    Owen    Bradley.       W.    A. 

Butterfield.      155    pp.     Price   $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
No.  6 

By   C.   de   Florez.     E.  P.   Dutton  & 

Co.     147  pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
A   War   Nurse's  Diary 

Anonymous.     Macmillan    Co.      .113 

pp.      Price    $1.25 ;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.35. 
In  the  Soldier's  Service 

By  Mary  Dexter.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.     209  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
Observations  in  France 

By     Fred     B.     Smith.       Association 

Press.     83  pp.     Price  $.75;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $.81. 
The  Doctor's  Part 

By   Col.   James   R.    Church,   M.    D. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.     284  pp.     Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
America  in  France 

By  Frederick  Palmer.     Dodd,  Mead 

&    Co.      479    pp.      Price    $1.75;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 


TV/TISS  STIMSON'S  letters  home  (Find- 
•*-*-■■  ing  Themselves)  are  delightful,  not 
only  for  the  vivid  descriptions  of  hospital 
work  in  northern  France,  but  because  they 
unconsciously  reveal  a  personality  which  it 
is  a  privilege  to  know.  From  her  position 
as  superintendent  of  nurses  in  a  Saint  Louis 
hospital,  Miss  Stimson  started  abroad  in 
May,  1917,  as  an  army  chief  nurse,  in 
charge  of  a  corps  of  sixty-five  American 
nurses,  not  knowing  until  they  reached  Eng- 
land whether  they  were  destined  for  Meso- 
potamia, Saloniki,  Russia,  England  or 
France. 

They  were  reviewed  by  Joffre  in  Saint 
Louis  before  leaving,  had  a  pleasant  and 
uneventful  voyage  to  Liverpool,  and  ten 
days  or  so  in  London,  where  people  were 
"so  wonderfully  nice"  to  them  and  enter- 
tained them  with  such  a  variety  of  atten- 
tions that  their  emotions  wore  them  "to  a 
frazzle."  "First  we  see  ,1,700  men,  young 
men,  with  faces  or  arms  or  legs  blown  off, 
and  then  we  go  to  a  tea  at  a  fancy  club; 
next  we  see  five  hundred  blind  men  fighting 
their  way  back  into  normal  life  .  .  .  then 
we  are  taken  in  a  body  to  the  silliest  musical 
comedy  that  was  ever  staged."  From  Lon- 
don one  of  the  nurses  was  sent  back  home, 
because  having  once  been  married  to  a 
German,  she  was  still  a  German  subject,  according  to  British  law, 
although  she  had  divorced  her  German  husband  ten  years  before 
and  he  had  married  another  woman  and  since  died. 

The  nurses  were  "pawing  the  ground"  with  impatience  before  they 
reached  the  hospital  to  which  they  were  assigned— a  British  base 
hospital  established  on  a  race-track  near  Rouen,  where  the  kitchen 
was  a  stall  and  the  matron's  office  the  jockey-room  of  the  grand 
stand.  Miss  Stimson  found  "lots  of  disadvantages  in-  being  the 
head.  .  .  .  Have  to  be  on  show  all  the  time  .  .  .  and  I  hate 
having  things  better  than  the  rest  of  my  people."  She  is  full  of 
admiration  for  the  "splendid"  English  volunteer  aids;  for  the  "won- 
derful patients,"  in  whose  pres- 
ence at  first  she  "had  to  think 
very  quickly  how  absurd  it 
would  be  for  the  new  matron 
to  weep  before  all  those  heroic, 
stoical  men";  for  the  "perfectly 
charming"  British  O.  C. ;  and 
above  all  for  her  own  staff  of 
American  nurses,  who  also  were 
"splendid,"  though  they  had 
their    "periods    of    rearing"    at 


The  four  shields  on  this  page  are  taken  from  the  pageant 
insignia  of  Percy  Mackaye's  Red  Cross  masque,  The  Roll- 
Call.  They  represent  the  following  services:  Transporta- 
tion, Nursing,  Motor  Corps,  Hut  Work. 
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HAND  SCREWS  and  CLAMPS 

Have  you  had  trouble  in  finding  the  proper 
clamp  for  your  requirements  ? 

In  our  16-page  catalog  of  Hand  Screws  and  Clamps 
we  show  a  very  large  variety  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  We  have  them  of  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel, 
plain  and  adjustable,  rapid  acting,  etc.  For  carpen- 
ters, wood  workers,  machinists,  etc. 

Catalog  No.  153  upon  request 

HAMMACHER    SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 

NEW    YORK,    SINCE    184  8  4TH    AVE.    and    13TH    ST. 


SURVEY  PAMPHLETS 

Reconstruction  Series 
No.   1.     Workshop  Committees.     Suggested   Lines  of   Development. 
By  C.  G.   Renold.     Reprinted  in  America  by  the  Survey  by 
permission  of  the  author,  one  of  the  great  North  of  England 
employers.     5  cents. 

No.  2.  Industrial  Relations.  Summary  of  conclusions  reached  by  a 
group  of  twenty  British  Quaker  employers  after  four  days  of 
discussion  in  1917  and  1918.     5  cents. 


Special  Articles  on  Reconstruction 

Copies  of  a  special  issue  of  the  Survey  (Dec.  7,  1918),  containing  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  on  Demobilization  and  the  Responsibilities  of  Organ- 
ized  Social   Agencies,  25   cents.     6  copies   $1.     50   copies   $7.     100  copies   $12. 

The  First  American  Conference  on  Reconstruction  Problems,  Rochester,  Nov.  20-22. 
The  England  They've  Been  Fighting  For.    By  Arthur  Gleason  and  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
Selective  Service  Aid  for  Reconstruction.    By  Graham  Taylor. 
The  platform  of  an  Independent  Labor  Party  launched  in  Chicago. 
More  English  Books  on  Reconstruction.    Reviewed  by  Bruno  Lasker. 
November  30,  1918.     25  cents. 

Reconstruction  Resolution  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
November  23,  1918.      10  cents. 

Between  War  and  Peace.     By  Edward  T.  Devine. 
The  Guild  Reappears  in  Industry.    By  John  A.  Fitch. 
November  16,  1918.    10  cents. 

Conscience  at  the  Bar  (Statement  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin). 
November  9,  1918.     10  cents. 

The  Purpose  of  Reconstruction.     By  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
November  2,  1918.    25  cents. 

The  Nationalization  of  Public  Health.     By  George  M.  Price,  M.D. 
October  10,  1018.     10  cents. 

A  Western  Experiment  in  Land  Settlement.     By  Vernon  M.  Cady. 
September  21,  1918.    10  cents. 

Wealth,  Work  and  War.    By  Hornell  Hart. 

September  14,  1918.     10  cents. 

Australian  Land  Settlement  for  Soldiers.    By  Bruno  Lasker. 
June    13,    iyi8.      10   cents. 
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first,  which  she  concludes  were  due  to  ''emo- 
tions strained   almost  beyond  endurance." 

How  the  nurses  lost  their  early  restless- 
ness as  the  winter  went  on;  how  they  man- 
aged to  care  for  patients  in  tents  all  through 
the  coldest  weather,  looking,  naturally,  "not 
much  like  the  fancy  pictures  of  nurses"; 
how  a  pleasant  social  life  was  developed, 
including  baseball  matches  between  the 
nurses  and  the  "V.  A.  D.'s"  (Volunteer  Aid 
Detachment)  who  found  the  American  game 
"ripping";  how  the  matron  handled  certain 
embarrassing  matters  of  discipline — embar- 
rassing, that  is  to  say,  to  some  matrons  with 
less  human  understanding;  how  she  felt  the 
responsibility  for  her  hundred  women  so  far 
from  home;  how  American  friends  sent  such 
generous  supplies  for  the  hospital's  Christ- 
mas that  she  had  to  write,  "Never  in  the 
whole  of  our  lives  have  we  seen  so  much 
candy  and  chocolate";  and  the  rest  of  the 
incidents  that  went  to  make  up  the  year's 
history,  should  be  read  in  Miss  Stimson's 
own  words. 

Last  April  she  was  appointed  chief  nurse 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  ordered  to 
Paris.  "It  is  an  order,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
puting it,"  she  writes,  "but  how  I  feel  about 
leaving  my  children  here  after  all  we  have 
been  through  together!"  "No  woman  leaving 
a  job,"  she  writes  when  the  farewells  are 
finally  over,  "ever  had  such  things  said 
to  her  as  I  have  had,  this  past  week,"  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  whv. 


MISS  BRADLEY  was  a  motor  driver  for 
the  American  Fund  for  French 
Wounded,  and  her  book  is  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund.  She  began  work  in 
Paris,  in  October,  1916,  driving  "Lizzie," 
a  Ford  with  "a  nervous  temperamental  dis- 
position." A  little  later  she  was  transferred 
to  Quimper,  to  distribute  supplies  to  the 
hospitals  of  Brittany  with  the  aid  of  a 
truck  known  as  "Maggie."  There  seem  to 
have  been  British  Tommies,  or  French  sol- 
diers in  "atmospheric  blue"  uniforms,  con- 
veniently at  hand  very  often  when  tires 
needed  to  be  replaced,  but  they  did  not  do 
all  the  work,  by  any  means.  One  week,  Miss 
Bradley  wrote,  she  had  done  "absolutely 
nothing"  but  lie  on  her  back  under  "Lizzie," 
or  else  "scrub  and  arrange  her  from  above." 
Later  assignments  took  her  across  the 
country,  to  the  vicinity  of  Nancy,  where  she 
drove  an  American  woman  doctor  on  her 
rounds  to  the  women  and  children  of  six 
towns;  and  thence  to  Chambery  just  as  it 
was  taken  for  a  recreation  center  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  leave.  She  decides  that  "if 
you  want  to  'see  America'  .  .  .  the  best 
way  is  to  come  to  France,  for  you  certainly 
see  men  from  all  parts,  fresh  from  home, 
and  untainted  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
any  outside  influences."  Frank  comments  on 
people  whose  names  or  positions  are  familiar 
are  sprinkled  through  the  book.  Miss  Wells, 
district  delegate  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Cham- 
bery, for  instance,  impressed  her  as  "very 
efficient    and    very    nice." 


<<XJUMBER  6"  is  an  American  ambu- 
-L^l  lance,  whose  driver  with  the  Spanish 
name  speaks  French  easily,  and  for  that 
reason  is  chosen  to  be  popotier,  or  manager 
of  the  mess.  Attached  to  a  division  "en 
repos"  in  Lorraine,  he  has  more  time  for 
reflection  and  for  writing  in  his  diarv  than 
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he  would  have  chosen.  His  duties  as 
popoticr  seem  to  have  been  more  onerous 
than  the  driving;  he  was  called  upon  to  do, 
involving  as  they  did  not  merely  planning 
the  meals  and  doing  the  marketing — bar- 
gaining  with  old  ladies  for  onions  and 
salad,  going  to  the  abattoir  for  the  daily 
allowance  of  beef  and  mutton,  etc. — but  also 
managing  a  temperamental  chef  with  many 
ribands,  medals,  and  diplomas  to  attest  his 
skill  in  his  art.  The  care  of  his  car  also 
occupied  some  time,  since  it  was  two  years 
old  and  "a  bit  tired''  and  frequently  in  need 
•of   attention. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  there  were  in- 
valids to  be  moved  from  one  hospital  to 
another,  ''tagged  and  labelled  like  so  much 
luggage.''  One  day  it  was  a  great  Senegal 
black,  "who  makes  considerable  fuss  at  hav- 
ing to  leave  his  belongings  and  his  rifle 
with  the  bayonet  he  loves  so  well,"  but  is 
•consoled  by  the  thought  that  he  is  to  have 
a  ride  in  a  smart  ambulance.  All  the  work 
put  together,  however,  left  plenty  of  leisure 
for  hours  in  the  little  cafe,  luncheons  and 
dinners  with  other  officers,  visits  to  the 
cinemas  which  were  "everywhere,"  with 
•comic  films  to  amuse  the  soldiers,  and  also, 
Lien  entrrniu—especialW  since  the  rain  was 
almost  continuous — for  "le  cafard."  After 
less  than  six  weeks  of  this  life,  though  there 
were  many  things  about  it  which  were 
pleasant,  Mr.  de  Florez  welcomed  an  order 
to  report  in  Paris  for  more  active  military 
service.  *     *     * 

THE  English  woman  who  writes  A  War 
Nurse's  Diary  does  not  disclose  her 
name  in  the  edition  of  the  book  which  has 
come  to  us,  though  I  think  I  have  seen 
another  copy  "bv  M.  E.  Clark."  At  any 
rate,  she  was  already  a  trained  nurse  when 
the  w..:  .:r.::e  out,  and  she  volunteered  very 
early  on  the  call  of  a  lady  who  was  or- 
ganizing a  hospital  in  Antwerp,  and  who 
"had  not,  I  should  judge,  any  previous  ex- 
perience of  hospitals  or  their  management." 
When  the  Germans  besieged  Antwerp  she, 
with  others  of  the  staff,  was  sent  to  Ghent 
with  a  convoy  of  wounded ;  thence  on  to 
Bruges  the  next  day,  from  which  they  were 
driven  to  Ostend  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. From  Ostend  she  was  sent  back  to 
England,  but  five  days  later  was  despatched 
to  a  hospital  installed  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
College  at  Furnes,  near  Dunkerque.  After 
Christmas — this  was  in  1914 — the  bombard- 
ment increased  in  intensity,  and  this  hospital 
"became  just  a  dressing-station  and  dumping- 
ground  for  the  dying  or  those  who  would 
die    if   they  journeyed    further." 

The  hospital  was  moved  to  a  place  twen- 
ty-five miles  farther  away  from  the  guns, 
and  here  the  writer  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
operating  theater:  "Just  myself  and  an  or- 
derly ran  it,"  and  the  orderly  was  a  Belgian 
soldier  named  Albert,  six  feet  two  in  height, 
and  excessively  proud  because  he  bore  the 
king's  name  am'  had  been  a  footman  in  the 
king's  palace.  "Of  hospital  work  he  was 
blissfully  ignorant,  and  although  he  was 
my  constant,  willing  helper  in  the  time  that 
followed,  he  learned  everything  by  bitter  ex- 
perience— mine  the  bitterness,  his  the  expe- 
rience." 

The  "time  that  followed"  was  the  second 
battle  of  Ypres.  They  performed  thirty  op- 
erations the  first  night:  "Our  hospital  soon 
became  a  shambles,  the  theater  a  slaughter- 
house. We  started  working  that  day,  April 
23,  and  never  stopped  for  about  two  weeks." 
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34th  and 
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This  was  the  time  when  the  enemy  began  to 
use  poisonous  gases,  and  ignorance  of  the 
best  way  to  treat  such  cases  added  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  hospital  staff.  A  staff  of 
Belgian  military  surgeons  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve the  overworked  English,  and  the  hos- 
pital became  a  fully  recognized  Belgian  mil- 
itary hospital,  though  staffed  by  English 
surgeons  and  nurses, — an  example  of  a  kind 
of  international  cooperation  of  which  this 
handful  of  books  furnishes  several  instances. 

r       •       * 

MISS  DEXTER  had  a  longer  and  more 
varied  experience  "in  the  soldier's 
service"  than  any  of  the  other  women  repre- 
sented in  this   review.     She  was  in  England 


when  the  war  broke  out,  apparently,  ai  d 
writes  her  mother  on  September  10,  1914, 
that  she  is  "nearly  mad  with  joy,"  since 
she  has  been  accepted  as  a  probationer  in  the 
American  Women's  War  Hospital  about  to 
be  opened  at  Paignton  in  Devonshire..  She 
did  not  lose  her  appreciation  of  her  great 
good  luck  when  she  got  to  Paignton  r.rd 
heard  the  stories  of  women  who  were  so 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  for  the  same 
sort  that  one  of  them  actuaJly  offered 
£150  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  scrubbing 
or  cooking  or  "anything." 

After  a  winter  here,  making  the  most  of 
her  chances  to  learn  and  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of   the   pains  taken   by  "Sister  Vera"   to 
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train  her,  she  passes  an  oral  examination 
conducted  in  French  by  five  Belgian  doctors 
and  is  sent  to  the  well-known  Belgian  Am- 
bulance de  1'Ocean  at  La  Panne, — not,  how- 
ever, without  a  tiresome  delay  in  London 
waiting  for  orders,  which  she  filled  in  by 
driving  a  runabout  for  the  Belgian  commit- 
tee. At  La  Panne  the  easy  days  were  like 
the  hard  ones  at  Paignton:  "We  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  sit  down."  An  illness  in  July, 
1915,  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  give  up 
her  work,  and  there  is  an  interval  of  over  a 
year  which  is  not  accounted  for. 

In  November,  1916,  however,  we  find  Miss 
Dexter  enthusiastically  studying  "psycho- 
analysis" at  the  Medico-Psychological 
Clinic  in  London,  preparing  herself  to 
treat  cases  of  shock.  She  finds  this  "extraor- 
dinarily fascinating,"  and  feels  that  it  is 
her  "life-work."  Evidently  she  worked  hard 
here,  as  everywhere,  and  to  good  purpose, 
for  she  was  very  soon  treating  civilian  cases, 
and  deeply  engrossed  in  them.  It  was 
about  this  time — the  winter  of  1916-17 — that 
she  tried  to  find  a  "lonely  soldier"  for  a 
friend  at  home,  and  was  obliged  to  report 
that  there  were  no  more;  that  people  who 
had  a  "lonely  soldier"  were  beginning  to 
discover  that  they  were  only  one  of  several 
kind  beings  who  were  trying  to  relieve  his 
loneliness,  and — what  was  worse — that  he 
ceased  gradually  to  write  letters  at  all, 
confirming  his  side  of  the  correspondence 
by    acknowledging    gifts    by    a    postal    card. 

When  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
clinic  in  which  she  hoped  to  work  were  de- 
layed, Miss  Dexter  decided  to  accept  a 
chance  to  drive  an  ambulance  at  the  front. 
"You  can  imagine  how  thrilled  I  am,"  she 
writes  when  describing  her  identity  disc. 
A  month's  wait  for  orders  she  utilizes  by 
rigorous  instruction  in  auto  repair  under  a 
French  instructor  who  encouraged  her  at 
her  tasks  by  reminding  her  at  intervals: 
"Remember,  the  blesses  are  waiting."  Off 
at  last,  she  is  delayed  another  month  or  two 
in  Paris  by  the  illness  of  her  companion,  and 
finally  gets — not  all  the  way  to  the  front, 
but  very  near,   about  the  end   of  November. 

She  is  stationed  at  Creil  all  winter,  where 
she  has  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  sees  not 
only  wounded  soldiers  from  the  March  of- 
fensive, but  civilian  victims  of  air-raids  and 
refugees  and  every  other  kind  of  sufferer 
from  the  war,  having  some  narrow  escapes 
from  injury  herself  and  much  physical  dis- 
comfort, and  receiving  pay  for  service  in  the 
French  army,  at  the  rate  of  8  fr.  75c.  for 
two  months.  Getting  a  summons  from  her 
beloved  clinic  in  London,  she  is  "torn  in 
two,"  but  decides  to  stay  because  her  unit 
is  so  short-handed,  though  she  feels  that  she 
"belongs"  at  the  clinic,  and  "fewer  people 
can  do  that  work  than  can  drive  cars."  In 
May,  however,  she  is  obliged  to  resign,  ap- 
parently on  account  of  a  "wretched  back," 
and  that  is  the  last  we  hear  from  her. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  publisher  what 
is  meant  by  the  legend  on  the  cover  of  this 
book,  "Printed  on  thin  paper  in  conformity 
with  government  requirements."  To  an  in- 
experienced reader  the  paper  seems  unus- 
ually heavy,  and  the  200-odd  pages  make  a 
book    an    inch    thick.      Perhaps    this    paper 

cover  was  intended   for  the  English  edition. 

•     •     » 

FRED      B.      SMITH'S      Observations      in 
France    are    directed    chiefly    toward    the 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  which  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  480) 
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Where  Woman's  Service  Looms  Large 


War  gave  woman  her  su- 
preme and  glorious  opportunity 
to  enlarge  her  field  of  service. 
She  won  her  share  of  the  laurels 
for  patriotic  achievement. 

With  exalted  aim  and  unflag- 
ging zeal  she  figured  in  practi- 
cally every  activity  that  made 
for  victory  and  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress. She  plied  the  needles  that 
fashioned  comforts  for  our  sol- 
diers. She  ministered  to  the 
wounded.  She  labored  unceas- 
ingly in  canteen  work. 

She  has  kept  the  wheels  of 
industry  going;  tilling  the  soil; 
bending  over  bench  and  lathe. 


In  counting  house  and  chemical 
laboratory  she  has  loaned  her 
brains  to  the  cause. 

In  telephone  service,  also,  a 
host  of  capable,  loyal  daughters 
of  America  still  find  expression 
for  their  ambition  and  ability. 
These  girls  are  privileged  to  play 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  na- 
tion's welfare.  They  have  in 
their  keeping  the  myriad  ave- 
nues of  telephone  communica- 
tion through  which  the  nation's 
industry  is  guided. 

The  Bell  System  invites  en- 
listment among  its  ranks  of  loyal 
operators. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


{Continued  from  page  46S') 

previously  had  twenty-five  years  of  "very 
happy  relationship,"  but  he  also  includes 
impressions  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in 
the  course  of  his  visits  to  eighty  military 
centers  from  seaports  to  battle-lines  and 
back  to  rest  camps,  with  special  interest  in 
the  "morale  and  morality"  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
In  the  soldier's  code  of  morality,  he  finds, 
cowardice  holds  the  rank  of\  supreme  sin, 
with  selfishness  a  close  second;  while  gen- 
erosity and  humility  are  the  most  highly- 
prized  virtues.  Mr.  Smith's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  indicated 
in   the    following   passages: 


"I  am  dissatisfied  most  in  not  being  com- 
petent to  describe  more  adequately  the  gra- 
cious work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  is  so  varied,  so  unique,  so 
timely,  that  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  see  it  at  first  hand." 

"Other  Christian  organizations  share  well 
in  the  good  results  being  secured,  but  as  the 
last  culminating  voice  this  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  the  savor  of  life, 
hope,  and  salvation  to  these  soldiers  by  tens 
of  thousands.  My  knowledge  of  many 
Christian  enterprises  has  been  rather  inti- 
mate for  over  twenty-five  years;  but  with 
due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mo.t  of 
them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  work 


is   the   most   remarkable   I   have   ever   seen." 

IT  is  the  French  "doctor's  part"  which  is 
described  by  Colonel  Church,  not  the 
American,  as  the  publisher's  announcement 
strangely  implies.  The  author  himself 
states  accurately  in  his  preface  what  his 
book  does:  "During  a  busy  period  of  more 
than  two  years  in  embattled  France  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  which 
my  French  professional  brothers  were  doing, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked, 
from  the  first  line  trenches  where  the  wounds 
are  made,  back  to  the  hospitals  of  the  inner 
area  where  the  human  wreckage  is  patched 
and  cobbled  and  coaxed  again  to  full  ef- 
ficiency, or  to  something  which  has  a  sem- 
blance to  man  as  God  made  him  in  His 
image." 

Colonel  Church  was  sent  over  in  January, 
1916,  as  a  "military  observer,"  which  he  de- 
fines as  "an  authorized  international  Village 
Pest,  .  .  .  tolerated  by  belligerent  powers 
because  they  may  some  time  desire  them- 
selves to  be  onlookers  in  a  quarrel  which 
does  not  concern  them."  Though  his  months 
in  this  capacity  seem  *to  have  been  both 
pleasant  arid  profitable,  he  welcomed  the 
right  which  came  on  April  6,  1917,  to  "put 
on  a  service  uniform  and  know  that  it  stood 
for  a  power  to  help  and  not  as  a  badge  of 
an   indifferent   foreigner." 

Twenty  years  of  service  in  our  army,  in- 
cluding duty  on  the  Mexican  border  and 
with  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish  war, 
qualified  Colonel  Church  to  collect  infor- 
mation that  would  be  of  value  to  medical 
and  line  officers  going  abroad  on  active  duty, 
and  there  is  good  foundation  for  General 
Gorgas's  anticipation,  expressed  in  a  fore- 
word, that  the  book  would  interest  the  laity 
as  well. 

*     »     * 

TWENTY  years'  experience  as  news- 
paper correspondent,  seeing  in  that 
capacity  many  of  the  wars  that  took  place 
during  the  period,  combined  with  staff  duties 
in  France  which  gave  him  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  information, 
was  Major  Palmer's  preparation  for  telling 
"the  greatest  story  any  American  ever  had 
to  tell."  He  tells  it  like  the  seasoned  writer 
that  he  is,  and  with  enthusiasm  to  gratify 
the  American  eagle  himself.  It  is  the  whole 
story  of  our  military  operations  in  France 
from  the  day  Pershing  started  until  the  end 
of  September,  1918,  including  the  drudgery 
of  training  and  of  construction  of  ware- 
houses and  transportation  of  supplies  as  well 
as  the  more  spectacular  features  of  the 
army's  work.  There  is  appreciation  in 
plenty  for  everybody  concerned,  beginning 
and  ending  with  "the  stalwart  leader,"  who 
is  described  as  "a  combination  of  iron  will, 
broad  views,  the  ability  of  a  great  com- 
mander, and  the  human  impulses  which  we 
like." 

"America  in  France  was  America  at  its 
best,"  and  Major  Palmer  does  not  attribute 
it  all  to  General  Pershing,  much  as  he  ad- 
mires him: 

"To  all  the  colleges  and  schools  and  to  all 
their  teachers;  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
held  to  the  ethics  of  service  in  his  occupa- 
tion, whether  laborer  or  millionaire;  to 
those  leaders  who  strove  for  better  govern- 
ment, commercial  honestv  and  improved 
commercial  organization;  to  the  pioneers  and 
the  workers  in  trying  to  make  understanding 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements    by     telegram.      Employers     and 
employes   meet   through    Survey   Classified 
Advertisements. 

WANTED— Trained  nurse,  Yiddish- 
speaking,  with  either  social  training  or  ex- 
perience. State  experience,  references,  and 
salary  expected.  Oscar  Leonard,  Supt, 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charitable  Assn., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

COMPETENT  Jewish  house  mother 
wanted  for  small  temporary  shelter  hous- 
ing rarely  more  than  15  children.  Address: 
J.  A.  S.,  516  North  Fourth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's  in- 
stitution, one  who  has  had  experience  in 
institutional   work.     Address  3032   Survey. 

WANTED — Supervisor  of  boys.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  Street  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED— Weaving  teacher.  All  day 
position,  New  York  City.  Address  3038 
Survey. 

WANTED — Experienced  matron  for  cot- 
tage of  thirty  girls.  Send  references  and 
Dhotograph.  Texas  Girls'  Training  School, 
Gainesville,  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  of  forty-five,  graduate  in  Do- 
mestice  Science,  with  experience  as  teacher 
and  dietitian,  and  with  practical  experience 
in  cooking  and  home  nursing,  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  3039  Survey. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home  Study  Courses 

Cooking,    Sewing,    Diet,   Nursing,   etc      For  teachers,   social 
workers,     institutional    managers,     dietetians,     home-makers, 
etc.      Which?      Illustrated    160-page   booklet.    '■THE   PRO 
PESSIOiN    OF   HOME-MAKING"  FlfEE. 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69lh  St.,  Chicajo 

For    Your    Private    Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West   New   Brighton,   N.  Y. 

SURVEY  MAIL  ORDER  BOOK 

SERVICE 
For  the  benefit  of  Survey  readers  we 
maintain  a  mail  order  book  department. 
Books  reviewed  in  the  Survey  may  be 
ordered  with  the  assurance  of  as  prompt 
delivery  as  postal  facilities  permit. 


and  worthy  citizens  of  the  lowly  of  Europe 
who  came  to  our  doors,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  brown-skinned  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  Viking  blond  from  the  North  sea; 
to  that  popular  sentiment  which  never  casts 
reflections  on  any  man's  origin  or  asks  his 
caste;  to  all  Americans  with  their  faces  in 
the  light  before  the  war,  as  well  as  to  the 
regular  officers,  who  worked  hard  and  truly 
at  their  profession  and  held  cleanly  to  its 
best  traditions,  we  owe  that  revelation  of 
America  in  France  which  should  make  it 
unnecessary  in  the  future  for  the  traveler  to 
explain  to  foreigners  the  meaning  and  aim 
of  all  that  was  brewing  in  the  melting-pot 
which  is  called  the  United  States,  neighbor 
'if  gallant  Canada,  along  a  frontier  which 
has    no   forts." 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Woodrow  Wilson:  an  Interpretation.  Bj 
A.  Maurice  Low.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  291 
pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

The  Human  Machine  and  Industrial  Ef- 
ficiency. By  Frederic  S.  Lee.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co."  1*9  pn.  Price  $1.10  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.20. 

University  Ofr'tpk  '  Annual.  By  Edith  M. 
Phelps.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  276  pp.  Price 
$1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 

The  Essential  Mysticism.  By  Stanwood 
Cobb.  Four  Seas  Co.  144  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

The  Young  Woman  Citizen.  By  Mary  Aus- 
tin. Womans  Press.  186  pp.  Price  $1.35  ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.45. 

British-American  Discords  and  Concords. 
Compiled  by  the  History  Circle.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  85  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.83." 

The  New  State.  By  M.  P.  Follett.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  373  pp.  Price  $3  ;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

The  Woman  Citizen.  By  Mary  Sumner  Boyd 
and  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  260  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Impressions  of  the  Kaiser.  By  David  Jayne 
Hill.  Harper  &  Brothers.  368  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

The  German  Myth.  By  Gustavus  Myers. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  156  pp.  Price  $1;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  Great  Change.  By  Charles  W.  Wood. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  214  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

From  War  to  Work.  By  Samuel  Turner. 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  London.  109  pp.  Price  2s.; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 

The  Great  Adventure.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  204  pp. 
Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.12. 

Women  Wanted.  By  Mabel  Potter  Daggett. 
I  reorge  H.  Doran  Co.  384,  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

\V\r  ind  Revolution  in  Asiatic  Russia.  By 
M.  Philips  Price.  Macmillan  Co.  296  pp. 
Price  $2;   by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.  By  Wil- 
liam Channing  Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  Stratford  Co.  165  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

The  Traffic  in  Babtes.  By  George  Walker. 
The  Norman,  Remington  Co.  156  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

The  Revolution  of  1848;  Dr.  Germann 
Kiefer.  Bv  Warren  Washburn  Florer. 
Richard  G.  Badger.  137  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

God's  Responsibility  for  the  War.  Bv  Ed- 
ward S.  Drown.  Macmillan  Co.  56  pp. 
Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.66. 

England  and  Palestine.  By  Herbert  Side- 
botham.  Constable  &  Co.,  London.  257 
pp.  Price  6s. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.80. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at :  144  Eait  29th  Street,  New  Yerk; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

■  CHOOLS  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Fa.;  Vassal  boro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,   Ind.;    Plainfield,   Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Fa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohia; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowai 
Wichita,  Kan§.;  Central  City,  Neb.i 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

Informatioa  at  Mt.  Klseo,  M.  T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Lutings   fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  insert* ft  . 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  pabllshers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  *j 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Wee» 
13th   St.,   New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  National 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1261 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commisslea 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  Higk 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents. 

Summaries  of  Statb  Laws  Relating  to  Stats 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com 
piled  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  for  ths 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  (orrecties 
Legislation.  176  DP-  $1.  Address  Texas  Coo 
ference  of  Social  Welfare,  1306J4  Commerce  St.. 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2) 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New   York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Cut* 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  Ta» 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5    cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  deTel 
opment.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  ths 
Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  ctf. 

Yon  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Masas 
chusetta  Credit  Union  Association,  73  Dcvos 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

For  Valub  Received.  A  Discussion  ef  Industrial 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  ths 
Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  113 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprintes 
from  the  Survey.  10  eta.  Survey  Associates 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Making  the  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  e> 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  S  cts.  Surras 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  iter 
ttons;    copy   unchanged   throughout    the    month 

Mental  Hyg\ene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  publisher 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  except 
July  and  August;  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  muni 
cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni 
cipal  Reference  Library.  512  Municipal  Building 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  menthly;  $2  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Healti 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly)  $1  fe> 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroad 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  fJi 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Surret 
Associates.  Inc.,  112  East  19  St..  New  York. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING    AND     INSTITUTION  ,  MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals, 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

4511  St.  and  Sixth  Ate.     New  York 


BIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
>.  Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finut  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesi ves 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  aresosweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  H1GGINS    &   CO.,   Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Institution  Blankets 

All  Sites  and  Weifhit 

Cotton,  Wool  and 
Mixed 

Immediate  Deliwy 


WILLIAM  H.  STEWART 

215  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from   all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress  Co, 

15  Laight  Street,' New;  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry   Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQDIST,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


^.RTISEMENT] 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


4&' 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrew*,  fec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
Hew  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
Mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  worker*;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation! 
lealth  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  FBI- 
fENTIOK  OF  INFANT  MOBTALITT— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 
AMERICAN  HOKE  ECONOMIC!  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AX.  PROPORTIONAL  BEPEESENT ATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
•ec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
rocates  a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ng  representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
lueat.  Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMEBIOAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL 
OF  OANCEB — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publication*  free  an 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm:  Amos  R.  E.  Piachot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823  Park  Avenue, 
Mew  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.    Contributions  needed. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York. 
To  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  method*, 
and  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
ncludes  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
EUGENICS  BEGISTBY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pre*.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  *ec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaaer,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

rEDEBAL   COUNCIL   OF   THE    CHURCHES   OF 
0HBIST  IN  AMEBICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant   denomiations.      Rev.    Charles    S.    Macfarland, 
»en'l  sec'y;  10S  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission   on  the  Church   and   Social   Service; 
Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy,   exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec  y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good-, 

will;  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission   on    Inter-Church    Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country   Life;  Rev. 
Edmund   deS.   Brunner,   exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on  Christian  Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of   the   Protestant   forces   of    France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,  Rev.  Charles   S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y.  Rev.   Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen   America   Campaign,    Charlea    Stelzle, 
mgr. 
SENEBAL  WAR-TIME   COMMISSION   OF   THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;   William  Adam*  Brown,  sec'y;   Gay- 
lard  S.  White,  aaso.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational   war-tim* 
commissions;    survey*    camp    condition*;    promote* 
erection    of   inter-church    buildings;    other   general 
war-time  work.     105   East   22   Street,   New   York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal » 
G.    P.    Phenix,   vice-prin.;   F.    K.    Rogers,    treas.; 
W.    H.    Scoviile,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va.      Train* 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIGRANT     AID,      COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 
WOMEN      (NATIONAL)    —   Headquarters,       146 
Henry    St.,    New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    ch'n 
Greet*    girl*    at    porta;    protect*,    visit* ,    advise*, 
guide*.     Ha*  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
OTTEB COLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest   in  so- 
cialism  among   college   men   and   women.     Annual 
membership,    $2,   $5   and   $25;   include*   quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,   INC 50   Beacon   St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships:  Annual,  $3;   Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  7$ 
Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  To  secure  _  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1   upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,    slides   and   exhibit*. 

NATIONAL   CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorder*,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PRE  YEN  - 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  •ec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slide*,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — sample*  free,  quantities  at  coat.  In- 
cludes   New   York    State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFEBENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOBX 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  Drinciplea 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meeting*. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquent*  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adam*. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,       Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley. 

The   Local   Community,   Fra-nces   Ingram. 

Mental   Hygiene,    Maj.    Frank  wood    E.    Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting   Native   and    Foreign    Born    in    America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  mora 
democratic  organization   of   neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 

AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Weed, 
ores.;  Eugene  Kin  eld  e  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  209 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social  workers 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 
— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  service 
along  social  and  economic  lines;  cooperating  with 
government  agencies. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WOAJ 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  t  35  E.  30  St..  New  York 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  inatructiea 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  group*  for  girl* 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,   75  cent*  ■  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING—  Ella  Phillips  CrandalL 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  pubiU 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standard*  of  technique! 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  »ubscriptioa 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXOHAMG1 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  (upply  social  organizations  wit* 
trained  worker*. 

NATIONAL  TBAVELEBS  AID  SOCIETY— Gi) 
bert  Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  t 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Are- 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agendo 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel 
ers,  especially  women  and  girls.     Nou  sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAB  WOBK  COUNCIL  OF  IMS 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION! 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  ia 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UMIOl 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor 

PLAYGROUND  AND  BECBEATION  ASSN.  01 
AMEBICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Are., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp   Activities 

THE  BACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve 
ment.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecturs 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg. 
pres.;  B.  N.  Coiver,  sec'y. 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CRIPPLED  AMI 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripple*. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Department*: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistic*.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHOBT  BALLOT  ORGANISATION— Woodr*w 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  38J 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  far  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC — Robert  W.  d* 
Forest,  pre*.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  *ec'y;  publisher* 
of  the  Suivzy;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  department*:  Civic*,  Graham  R.  Taylor | 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phase*  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  method*. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treaa. ; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y:  Tu»kegee.  Ala, 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  th* 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilise  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinate* 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pre*.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  IS  UPON  US  DEPENDING  UPON 
THE  OBJECTIVES  SOUGHT  AND  METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  SOLVING 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction 

As  an  aid  to  a  general  understanding  of  these  problems  some  twenty-eight  competent  experts  have  con- 
tributed to  a  National  Symposium  edited  by  Elisha  M.  Friedman  with  a  Foreword  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.     Cloth,  $4.00. 

The   scope   of   the   volume   is   indicated   by   the   Contents    (condensed). 


Part  I.     A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Reconstruction  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
by  Elisha  M.  Friedman;  Economic  Problems  During 
the  War  and  Afterward,  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes; 
The  American  of  To-morrow,  by  George  W.  Perkins. 

Part  II.  EFFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCTION 
Our  Mineral  Reserves,  by  George  Otis  Smith;  Tech- 
nical Research:  General  Aspects,  by  Willis  R. 
Whitney;  Engineering,  etc.,  by  A.  A.  Potter;  Chemi- 
cal Industries,  by  Allen  Rogers;  Scientific  Manage- 
ment, by  Frank  B.  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth;  Readjustment 
of  Industries:  Steel,  by  Charles  M.  Schwab;  Chemi- 
cals, by  Bernhard  C.  Hesse;  Capital,  Labor,  and  the 
State,  by  Louis  B.  Wehle;  Concentration  and  Con- 
trol in  Industry  and  Trade,  by  William  B.  Colver. 


Part  III.  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  TRADE  AND  FI- 
NANCE 
The  Railroad  Problem,  by  Ray  Morris;  Distribution 
of  Agricultural  Products — Produce  Exchanges,  by 
Charles  J.  Brand;  Shipping,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson; 
The  Free  Port,  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp;  International 
Commerce,  by  O.  P.  Austin;  Government  Aids  to 
Trade,  by  Chauncey  Depew  Snow;  Financing  Our 
Foreign  Trade,  by  Henry  E.  Cooper;  Stabilizing  For- 
eign Exchange,  by  Robert  L.  Owen;  Foreign  Invest- 
ments, by  Francis  H.  Sisson. 

Part  IV.  PROGRAMS,  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL 
Stabilizing  the  Dollar,  by  Irving  Fisher;  The  War  and 
Interest  Rates,  by  E.  W.  Kemmerer;  National  Thrift, 
by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Fiscal  Reconstruction,  by 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman;  Mechanics  of  Administration,  by 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 


What  is  it  worth  to  you  to  have  THESE  men  tell  you  what  they  KNOW  on  these  subjects? 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  writes: 

"Mr.  Friedman  has  done  a  real  public  service  in  bringing  together  this  collection  of  essays.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  problem  concerning  which  it  is  so  important  to  enlighten  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
These  essays  will  contribute  directly  toward  this  great  pure  pose." 

"You  will  want  to  read  this  book  .  .  .  the  best  of  its  kind.  ...  Its  contents  should  be  known  by  every  con- 
scientious  American  citizen." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"It  is  a  book  which  those  who  wish  to  orient  themselves  in  these  whirling  times  will  find  extremely  valu- 
able."— American  Hebrew. 

IN    PREPARATION:    LABOR    AND    RECONSTRUCTION   IN   EUROPE. 

By  Elisha  M.  Friedman 


BOOKS     OF    KINDRED     INTEREST 


Industrial  Reconstruction        Creative  Impulse  m  Industry 


A  Symposium  on  the  Situation  After  the  War  and  How 
to  Meet  it.     Edited  by  Huntly  Carter.  $2.00. 

This  remarkable  symposium  contains  the  results  of 
an  inquiry  undertaken  recently  to  ascertain  the  opin- 
ions held  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  English 
men  and  women  as  to  the  labor  problems  which  must 
be  faced  after  the  war.  Most  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive for  those  who  are  already  considering  how 
to  meet  the  situation  after  the  war  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

Britain  After  the  Peace 

By  Brougham  Villiers,  author  of  "The  Socialist  Move- 
ment in  England."  $2.50. 
No  one  believes  that  things  in  general  can  ever  again 
be  as  before  the  war,  but  who  can  solve  the  coming 
problems  of  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxa- 
tion, foreign  relations  and  a  dozen  more?  Mr.  Vil- 
liers' ideals  are  so  sane  and  clearly  put  that  his  book 
is  a  welcome  contribution  to  any  discussion  of  the 
future. 

The  Economics  of  Progress 

By  J.  M.  Robertson  $5.00. 

"This  latest  book  from  one  of  modern  England's 
keenest  critical  minds  and  rationalists  adds  one  more 
item  to  our  debt  of  gratitude.  While  nominally  a 
study  of  economics  the  book  is  fertile  in  suggestions 
as  to  social  policy." — The  Survey. 


By  Helen  Marot.  $150. 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America 
after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  with- 
out  Prussianizing   the   workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this 
forward-looking  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows 
that  productive  force  really  depends  (among  free 
workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and 
that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be  recognized 
and   educated. 

The  Trade  of  Tomorrow 

By  Ernest  Benn.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

"A  racily  written  treatise  covering  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  concerned  more  especially  with  problems  of 
production.  .  .  It  contains  many  quotations  of  opin- 
ion not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  ...  a  stimulating 
book  which  every  student  of  reconstruction  may  be 
advised  to  read." — The  Survey. 

Getting  Together  With 
Latin-America 

By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  $200 

A  clear  competent  study  of  trade  conditions  present  and 
future  in  Sout'.i  America.  Valuable  advice  and  infor- 
mation by  one  who  knows  the  country  thoroughly. 
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NEW  YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE    TO    READER 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  one-cent  atamp 
on  this  notice,   mall  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  aoldlers  or  Bailors — no  wrapping — no  addbiss. 
a     S.    BUKLESON.   Postmaater-GeneraL 
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"THEY  SHALL  NOT  PERISH 

CAMPAIGN  JZr  f30.000.000 


FOR  RELIEF  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

ARMENIA-  G  REECE  -  SVH.IA-PJERSIA 


FRENCH    LABOR   ON  PEACE  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

January  11,  1919  Price  10  Cents 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


[Order  pamphlets  of  publishers] 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 

without  charge.     Later  listing  may  be  made 

under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS   (see  page 

514). 

Prisoners  and  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the 
United  States.  Prepared  in  the  Division  of 
Revision  and  Results  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Political  Prisoners  in  Federal  Military 
Prisons.  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau, 
41  Union  Square,  New  York  city. 

The  Meaning  or  Rehabilitation.  By  Major 
John  L.  Todd.  Reprinted  from  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social    Science,   Philadelphia. 

Twenty-nine  Short  Stories  or  Social,  Civil 
and  Religious  Community  Service.  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Interchurch 
Federation.  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  Ea»t 
22nd  street,  Nevf  York  city.  5  cents  per 
copy;   50  cents  per  dozen. 

Secretary  Lane's  Land  Policy  for  Soldiers: 
a  Criticism.  A  Soldiers'  National  Indus- 
trial Corporation:  a  Suggestion.  Elihu 
Bowles,  Prosser,  Wash. 
A  Plan  for  the  Development  or  the  Vil- 
lage or  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.  By  Frank 
A.  Waugh.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

The  Call  or  the  Perishing.  An  account 
of  conditions  among  Serbian  refugees  in 
France  and  the  means  of  relieving  them. 
American  Red  Cross,  12,  Rue  Boissy- 
D'Anglas,  Paris,  France. 

The  Eight  Hour  Day  Defined.  Research 
Report  No.  11.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston.  50 
cents. 

Women  and  the  Labour  Party.  By  Various 
Women  Writers.  Edited  by  Dr.  Marion 
Phillips.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  225  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city.     50  cents. 

A  Peace  Message.  The  Joint  Commission  on 
Social  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Church  Missions  House,  New  York 

city- 

English  for  American  Citizenship.  Sug- 
gest J  Plans  through  which  industry  can 
assist  in  promoting  good  citizenship.  De- 
partment of  University  Extension,  Room 
109,  State  House,  Boston. 

A  Commission  to  Formulate  a  National 
Social  Program  for  the  Present  Crisis. 
By  L.  A.  Halbert,  702  Third  National  Bank 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reports  and  Papers  on  Epidemic  Poliomyeli- 
tis. Local  Government  Board.  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.  C.  2.    Price  1  s. 

Legal  Education  During  the  War.  By  Al- 
fred Z.  Reed.  Cornegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  city. 

Social  Survey  or  Clay  Center,  Kansas.  By 
the  University  Extension  Center  Associa- 
tion, Clay  Center. 

Laws  or  Wisconsin  Relating  to  Vocational 
Education.  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

War  Camp  Community  "Service  Calls.  By 
Robert  Bertrand  Brown.  With  illustrations 
by  Phillipps  Ward.  War  Camp  Communi- 
ty Service,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

Americanization     and     the     Schools     or 


Hawaii.     By  Vaughan  MacCaughey,  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 
The  Tradition  or  the  American  Mother. 
A  message  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
live  in  the  homes  with  service  flags.     By 
John     R.     Mott,     National     War     Work 
Council,  Y..M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  city. 
Negro  Population  in  the  United  States — 
1790-1915.     Prepared   by   Dr.   John   Cum- 
mings  in  the  Division  of  Revision  and  Re- 
sults.    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ireland's  Plea  for  Freedom.  William  J.  M. 
A.  Maloney.    The  America  Press,  173  East 
83  street,  New  York  city.    Price  10  cents. 
World-Organization    After    the    World- 
War — An  Omninational  Confederation. 
By    T.    C.    Chamberlin,    Department    of 
Geology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Will  Democracy  Alone  Make  the  World 
Safe?  By  George  H.  Blakeslee,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 
Korea    Under   Japan.      By    Henry    Chung, 

Northwestern   University,  Evanston,   111. 
Quarry  Safety  Rules.    Mine  Safety  Rules. 
Safety  Rules  for  Gold  Dredges.     Issued 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California,  525  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 
Compensation  for  Increased  Living  Costs. 
Report  of  Committee  covering  six  months, 
period  ending  June  30,   1918.     Report  op 
Special  Committee  Appointed  to  Investi- 
gate   Increased   Living    Costs,    December 
15,    1917.      Bankers    Trust    Company,    16 
Wall  street,  New  York  city. 
The  Individual  and  the  State.    The  prob- 
lem as  presented  by  the  sentencing  of  Roger 
N.   Baldwin.      Presented   to   the   public   by 
Emily  Greene  Balch  and  others.    The  Sur- 
vey, 1.12  East  19  street,  New  York  City. 
New  York  State  Labor  Law.     New  York 
State  Industrial  Code.   With  amendments, 
additions  and  annotations  to  August  1,  1918. 
Industrial   Commission,  230   Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 
Report  of  Committee   Appointed  to   Con- 
sider Questions  or  Building  Construction 
in    Connection    With   the   Provision   of 
Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes  and 
Report  Upon  Methods  of  Securing  Econ- 
omy and  Despatch  in  the  Provision  of 
Such  Dwellings.  Local  Government  Boards 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland.  (Cd. 
9191).     H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  Imperial 
House,    Kingsway,     London,     W.     C,     2. 
Price  Is. 
The  Sisson  Documents.  By  John  Reed.    The 
Liberator  Publishing  Co.,  34  Union  square, 
New  York  city.    Price  5  cents;  $4  per  100. 
When  the  Tide  Turned.   The  American  At- 
tack at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood 
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'O  man  has  had  a  happier  life  than  I  have  had,  a  happy 
life  in  every  way."  So  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  while 
the  bullet  of  the  would-be  assassin  was  still  in  his  body. 
It  was  true  of  him  then,  and  true  of  him  for  all  the 
years  of  his  life — sixty  years  and  two  months.  He  had  fulfilled  him- 
self in  action.  Action  was  his  life.  His  form  of  action  was  often 
through  speaking  and  writing;  the  old  type  of  strong,  silent  man  had 
in  him  become  transformed  for  modern  needs  into  a  type  of  strong, 
voluble  man.  But  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  he  had  a  persist- 
ence of  execution  under  the  amazing  flow. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  scientific,  as  a  social  worker; 
nor  the  exponent  of  a  full  theory,  like  the  Socialist  or  single-taxer ; 
nor  even  the  advocate  of  a  program,  like  Tom  Johnson  or  LaFol- 
lette.     But  to  do  that  is  to  miss  the  man  he  was. 

He  believed  that  a  man  owed  a  duty  to  the  nation  as  a  citizen. 
As  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  he  placed  26,000 
government  offices  under  civil  service  rules.  As  police  commis- 
sioner in  New  York  city,  he  found  a  job  to  his  liking  as  a  first-class 
fighting  man.  He  saw  that  the  liquor  law  was  not  being  enforced. 
So  he  set  himself  to  enforce  it. 

In  1901,  while  vice-president,  he  had  seen  the  task  that  confronted 
the  administration.  As  he  stated  it:  "The  vast  individual  and  cor- 
porate fortunes,  the  vast  combinations  of  capital  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  our  industrial  system,  create  new  conditions  and 
necessitate  a  change  from  the  old  attitude  of  the  state  and  the 
nation  toward  property." 

He  was  among  the  first  of  our  public  men  to  see  that  vast  con- 
centrations of  financial  and  industrial  power  require  social  control. 
When  he  forced  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  of  1902  by  calling 
the  employers  and  the  heads  of  the  unions  into  a  White  House  con- 
ference, he  was  applying  in  a  pioneer  way  the  same  principle  which 
has  recently  been  embodied  by  the  British  government  in  the  Whitley 
reports.  One  of  his  most  decisive  activities  in  extending  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  of  social  control  was  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources;  he  increased  the  forest  reserves 
from  approximately  fifty  million  acres  to  nearly  two  hundred  million 
acres. 

He  threw  fresh  issues  into  the  arena.  Politics  had  been  revolving, 
remote  from  the  average  man,  on  the  Civil  War  and  the  tariff.  He 
made  politics  interesting  by  including  new  social  issues,  and  by 
touching  them  uo  with  moral  fervor.  Roosevelt  preached  continu- 
ally during  his  seven  years  in  presidential  office.  Millions  of  hu- 
man beings  ra.lied  round  his  personality  as  round  a  flag.  They 
found  in  his  definite  statements  of  right  and  wrong,  his  moral  in- 
tensity, his  spiritual  health,  a  focal  point  for  group  sentiment.  For 
the  final  four  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  a  national  emblem  like  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Eagle  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  American  nation,  of  many  bloods  and  beliefs,  with  its  heavy 
infiltration  of  newcomers,  has  no  common  centuries-old  tradition  in 
the  way  that  France  or  Ireland  has.  It  has  to  find  its  unity  some- 
where else  than  in  a  long  shared  common  experience.  To  fill  that 
vacuum  it  makes  recourse  to  idealism,  and  Roosevelt  supplied  that 
idealism  with  phrases,  homilies  and  moral  issues  which  satisfied. 
What  Gladstone  was  to  the  nonconformist  conscience  of  Great 
Britain,  that  Roosevelt  became  to  the  United  States.     He  was  a  lay 


preacher  to  the  common  people.  He  had  a  knack  of  finding  a  moral 
issue  in  matters  confused,  and  hammering  on  the  nerve  of  Puritan 
idealism  till  the  response  came.  He  had  no  head  for  the  painful, 
delicate  fact-adjustments  which  must  be  made  in  the  industrial  field. 
What  he  had  was  a  fine  flair  for  the  big  ground-plan,  the  moral 
elements  in  a  situation  which  would  reach  the  naive  idealism  and 
herd  instinct  of  the  American  people. 

So  his  public  life  is  traceable  by  the  tidy  phrases  he  dropped 
along  his  course,  like  the  scraps  of  paper  in  hare-and-hounds. 
Early  in  his  career  at  Albany  he  dubbed  a  group  "the  wealthy 
criminal  class."  This  later  became  the  "predatory  rich."  And 
so  he  passed  on  to  the  "strenuous  life,"  "the  big  stick,"  and  the 
"square  deal,"  "mollycoddles,"  "muckrakers,"  and  a  dozen  more  in 
which  he  was  able  to  summarize  a  belief,  a  cause,  or  a  struggle 
and  let  it  fly  at  the  head  of  his  opponent  with  all  the  smooth,  hard 
availability    of    David's    pebble. 

But  in  his  written  style  he  was  far  from  being  a  mere  phrase- 
maker.  His  svyle  is  the  opposite  of  woolly.  Whatever  he  said,  he 
made  clear.  He  over-simplified,  but  he  never  concealed  vagueness 
of  thinking  by  cloudy' words.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
was  once  speaking  of  a  belief  in  God.  "And  by  God  I  mean  the 
brotherhood  of  man,"  he  said.  When  a  famous  novel  of  exposure 
came  out,  he  sent  for  the  author  and  said  to  him:  "I  shall  have  a 
government  investigation.  If  your  facts  are  right,  I'll  change  the 
conditions.  If  you  haven't  got  the  facts,  I'll  brand  you  as  a  liar 
to  the  American  people."  In  the  early  days  of  vice  study,  he  sent 
for  the  best-known  investigator  and  said  to  him:  "There's  one  thing 
none  of  you  make  clear — why  so  large  a  percentage  of  prostitutes 
come  from  domestic  service." 

In  conversation  he  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  time. 
Without  the  imaginative  gift  and  improvisation  rising  to  cadenced 
beauty  of  Lloyd  George,  without  the  humor  and  pathos  of  A.E., 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  sketch  the  men  of  his  time — and  he  had 
met  most  of  them — to  talk  books  and  sports  and  birds,  with  a 
variety  and  charm  of  which  his  printed  works  give  no  hint. 

One  has  known  of  his  hearty  approval  of  ideas  coming  from  a 
person  whom  he  knew  and  liked,  when  those  same  ideas  voiced 
by  men  whom  he  did  not  know  were  branded  by  him  as  "parlor- 
Bolshevikism."  This  loyalty  to  his  friends  which  occasionally  be- 
trayed him  into  backing  the  wrong  man,  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
his  power.  He  had  an  immense  personal  following  from  men  as 
diverse  as  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mark  Sullivan,  Lyman  Abbott  and 
the   late  John  L.    Sullivan. 

In  the  sad  year  of  1916  in  Paris  the  writer  sat  in  the  Pathe 
cinema  among  an  audience  of  crippled  poilus  and  women  in  black. 
The  familiar  faces  of  generals,  including  Joffre,  and  of  statesmen, 
including  Poincare,  were  passed  across  the  screen.  The  war-weary 
audience  received  them  in  silence.  When  the  figure  of  Roosevelt, 
bursting  with  energy,  flashed  into  view,  the  whole  audience  roused 
itself  and  gave  a  storm  of  applause.  His  vital  sympathy  had 
reached   across   the  water   to  the   soul   of   France. 

His  own  words  are  his  best  epitaph:  "Only  those  are  fit  to  live 
who  do  not  fear  to  die,  and  none  are  fit  to  die  who  have  shrunk 
from  the  joy  of  life  and  the  duty  of  life.  Both  life  and  death  are 
parts  of   the   same    Great  Adventure." 
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The  Temper  of  the  French  Workers 

Their  Attitude  Toward  President  Wilson, 
the   Peace   Conference   and   Reconstruction 

By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 


Paris,  December  9,   1918. 

GEORGE  V  of  England  visited  Paris  two  weeks 
before  President  Wilson,  and  Albert  of  Belgium 
one  week  before  the  President.  The  government 
both  times  declared  a  holiday  in  government  plants; 
it  brought  troops  back  from  the  front  to  parade  the  Paris 
boulevards.  But  the  demonstrations  were  not  as  great  as  was 
expected  ;  a  curious  crowd  lined  the  curbs  and  applauded  poilus 
and  princes  indiscriminately;  there  was  no  real,  popular 
enthusiasm. 

Labor  took  no  part  in  these  demonstrations.  But  labor  is 
planning  tremendous  demonstrations  for  the  American  Presi- 
dent. The  executive  committee  of  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor,  consisting  of  a  metal-worker,  a  match-maker, 
a  tunnel-digger,  a  barber,  a  railway-man,  a  miner  and  a 
market-garden  worker,  will  meet  him  when  he  lands  at  Brest. 
So  will  a  delegation  representing  every  shade  of  opinion 
in  the  French  Socialist  Party  (which  has  over  100  members 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies).  The  Socialist  mayor  of  Brest 
is  arranging  a  municipal  demonstration  at  the  Breton  port. 
The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  is  calling  on  union  men 
and  women  over  all  France  to  stop  work  the  day  of  Wilson's 
arrival  in  Paris;  labor  meetings  held  in  every  large  city  of 
France  will  pass  resolutions  supporting  the  President's  peace 
program.     Other  demonstrations  will  follow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  is  tremendously  popu- 
lar in  France.  Several  observers  noted  on  the  night  of  the 
armistice  that  the  President's  picture,  flashed  on  screens  on 
the  Paris  boulevards,  drew  as  much  applause  as  Foch's,  and 
more  than  Clemenceau's.  Certain  reactionary  groups  hate 
him,  but  the  instant  reaction  to  his  picture  in  Paris  and  pro- 
vincial movie-halls  tells  the  story  of  popular  feeling.  Spon- 
taneously the  midinettes  of  the  Paris  fashion-makers  have 
started  a  fund  to  present  him  with  an  "objet  d'art." 

The  leaders  of  French  labor  believe  that  support  of  the 
President  is  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to  influence  the 
peace  conference.  They  know  that  the  preliminaries  of  the 
conference  are  already  being  held  behind  closed  doors,  and 
that  the  present  French  government  sympathizes  with  the 
imperialist  wave  that  is  deluging  France  today.  (An  ex- 
ample— when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Cham- 
ber met  the  other  day,  only  two,  Longuet  and  Cachin,  out  of 
twenty-odd  members  present,  opposed  the  annexation  of  Ger- 
man territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  addition  to 
Alsace-Lorraine.)  They  know  they  are  without  direct  influ- 
ence on  their  own  government.  They  fear  a  resumption  of 
the  old  militaristic  order  of  Europe  and  are  convinced  that  it 
would  mean  an  invitation  to  Bolshevism  in  France.  They  see 
one  possible  escape — Wilson. 

"Just  where  we  are  heading  in  Europe,  we  do  not  know," 
Marcel  Cachin,  deputy  and  editor  of  l'Humanite,  the  official 
daily  of  the  French  Socialist  Party,  admitted  the  other  day. 
"But  we  know  that  Woodrow  Wilson  alone  has  the  power 
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to  carry  the  larger  part  of  humanity  in  a  liberal  direction. 
We  will  follow  him." 

It  is  not  an  utterly  indiscriminating  support  that  labor 
gives  Wilson.  When  the  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  was  discussing  the  advisability  of  labor's  taking  an  offi- 
cial part  in  the  reception  to  Wilson,  certain  members  expressed 
doubt  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  under  Wilson's  admin- 
istration that  their  "comrades"  Debs  and  the  hundred  I.  W. 
W.'s  had  been  imprisoned  snd  the  Socialist  press  suppressed. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  politics  they  finally  decided  unani- 
mously to  support  him. 

At  the  present  hour,  to  be  with  Wilson,  the  Wilson  of  public 
diplomacy  and  of  the  right  of  the  peoples  (writes  Frossard,  the 
new  secretary  of  the  Socialist  Party1)  is  to  fight  effectively  against 
the  unharnessing  of  the  worst  instincts  and  most  sordid  interests. 
The  President's  authority  at  the  peace  conference  will  be  singularly 
increased  and  his  task  facilitated  if  the  working  masses,  in  a  sol- 
emn fashion  and  with  a  resolute  unanimity,  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  he  has  announced,  and  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  man- 
date emanating  from  a  great  popular  enthusiasm. 

Certain  leaders  of  French  labor,  knowing  that  Wilson 
comes  to  France  with  his  prestige  diminished  by  the  recent 
elections,  have  told  me  that  they  hope  that  his  reception  will 
be  so  overwhelming  an  indication  of  popular  feeling  in  France 
that  he  will  go  into  the  peace  conference  with  more  prestige 
as  representing  the  people  of  France  than  he  could  have  from 
America.2 

I  asked  Cachin  what  it  was  that  made  Wilson  so  popular 
in  France  and  what  in  his  program  aroused  most  enthusiasm. 
Was  it  the  idea  of  the  league  of  nations?     "No,"  said  Cachin. 

Meetings  to  support  the  league  of  nations  in  France  have  not 
been  largely  attended.  People  support  it  because  it  stands  some- 
how for  peace  and  disarmament.  But  there  is  no  great  analysis 
of  the  idea  of  the  league  of  nations  in  France  or  enthusiasm  for 
it.  It  is  a  phrase  and  a  symbol  of  an  ideal.  If  the  social  revolu- 
tion continues,  the  idea  of  the  league  of  nations  will  lose  its  popu- 
larity in  the  form  Wilson  has  given   it. 

In  fact  it  is  not  Wilson's  program  at  all  which  arouses  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  program;  it  is  too  vague;  and  we  know  too  well 
that  it  is  at  heart  a  bourgeois  conception.  We  are  for  him  because 
he  alone  among  the  statesmen  stands  against  new  military  alli- 
ances, rabid  annexations,  overwhelming  indemnities,3  territorial 
arrangements  that  would  inevitably  be  the  germs  of  future  wars. 
He   is  not  one  of  us.     We  know  that  his  program  is  not  ours. 

We  are  with  Wilson  because  he  has  become  the  symbol  of  human 
fraternity  and  of  the   reconciliation  of  the  peoples. 


1  Le  Populaire,  December  6.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  French  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  French  Socialist  Party  arc  closely  allied,  more  to 
today  than  ever  before.  Four  of  the  seven  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  former  are  members  of  the  latter,  and  the  other  three  frequently 
speak  at   Socialist  meetings. 


:They  are  succeeding.  The  conservative  press  campaign  against  Wilson,  the 
league  of  nations  and  the  fourteen  points,  which  began  in  Figaro  and  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  has  failed.  Andre  Tardieu,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  business 
of  giving  "tips"  to  the  governmental  press,  is  said  at  first  to  have  encouraged 
it,  then  to  have  called  it  off.  William  Martin  in  the  liberal-consenrative 
Journal  de  Geneve  (December  4)  calls  attention  to  the  "danger"  that  the  labor 
demonstration  for  Wilson  might  be  too  successful. 


3One  of  the  most  conservative-minded  American  delegates  returned  from  the 
London  conference  aghast  at  the  size  of  the  indemnities  which  the  Allies  pro- 
posed to  recovei  from  Germany.  "There  is  just  one  way  to  get  such  indemni- 
ties, and  that  is  Caesar's  way — to  sell  the  population  as  slaves,"  he  said.  "But 
I  didn't  dare  say  so,  for  fear  they  would  jump  at  the  idea." 
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Can  President  Wilson  define  his  terms?  On  that  question 
seems  to  hang  the  meaning  of'  the  peace  conference.  He 
alone,  in  the  view  of  French  labor,  of  the  leaders  at  the  peace 
conference  represents  the  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  world  and 
sincerely  desires  to  build  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  war  a  new 
world;  his  success,  they  feel,  will  largely  depend  upon  his 
ability  to  translate  the  new  spirit  and  liberal  ideals  into  a 
concrete,  detailed  and  unambiguous  program. 

Unless  President  Wilson  and  the  ovation  that  will  be  ac- 
corded him  in  France  revolutionize  the  atmosphere,  the  peace 
conference  will  be  an  old-fashioned  silk  hat  and  frock  coat 
affair,  confidentially  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  type  of 
men — and  in  many  cases  exactly  the  same  men — who  have 
molded  European  policy  in  the  ten  years  of  tension  which 
preceded  the  war.  President  Wilson's  personality  may  count 
for  much ;  the  overwhelming  reception  which  he  will  certainly 
receive  from  the  plain  people  of  France,  from  the  poilus  and 
factory  workers,  from  the  peasants  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
side-streets  of  Paris,  will  count  for  more  still.  A  detailed, 
thoroughly  elaborated  program,  if  he  has  it,  will  count  for 
most  of  all. 

II.    Labor  Clauses  in  the  Treaty 

JUSTIN  GOD  ART,  who  made  his  reputation  as  chief  of 
the  Service  de  Sante  of  the  French  army,  declares  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  "should  include  an  agreement  by  the  signatory 
powers  to  realize,  by  an  international  labor  legislation,  hu- 
mane conditions  of  labor  in  commerce,  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  general  and  vocational 
education  of  the  child,  maternity,  family  life,  social  life, 
physical  and  moral  health."  [Petit  Parisien,  December  2, 
1918.]  As  deputy  from  Lyons  and  reporter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  has  secured 
the  adoption  of  such  a  proposition  by  that  committee,  so  that 
sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  come  before  the  chamber  for 
discussion. 

An  international  convention  forbidding  night  work  by 
women  is  already  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  international  con- 
ference of  Berne  in  1906.  The  second  Berne  conference,  in 
1913,  agreed  to  forbid  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen 
and  to  set  a  ten-hour  day  for  women  and  children  in  industry, 
but  the  agreements  had  not  secured  diplomatic  ratification 
when  the  war  interrupted. 

Godart  proposes  that  the  peace  conference  ratify  these 
two  provisions  at  once,  and  that  it  further  effect  the  perma- 
nent institution  of  an  organ  which  will  realize  what  the 
peace  treaty  cannot  decide  and  will  regularly  develop  inter- 
national labor  legislation.  This  should  be  an  international 
labor  conference,  holding  periodic  sessions  and  composed  of 
delegates  for  the  most  part  named  by  the  national  working- 
men's  and  employers'  associations.  It  would  form  a  sort  of 
court  of  arbitration  before  which  would  come  contests  regard- 
ing the  international  labor  conventions.  The  treaty  of  peace 
would  fix  an  early  date  for  the  first  session  of  the  international 
conference  of  labor  and  would  put  at  least  two  articles  on  its 
first  agenda: 

The  immediate  organization  in  each  signatory  country  of  an  active 
inspection  of  labor  whose  reports  would  be  comparable;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  bureau  of  labor,  an  official  bureau 
whose  budget,  voted  by  the  conference,  would  be  distributed  among 
the  states  represented. 

The  peace  treaty  might,  Godart  adds,  indicate  the  reforms 
which  it  would  like  the  conference  to  undertake,  such  as  pro- 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  WILSON 

I  am  not  a  Wilsonian.  I  see  too  clearly  that  the  President's 
message,  no  less  able  than  generous,  seeks  in  good  faith  to 
realize  throughout  the  world  the  conception  of  the  bourgeois 
republic  of  the  Franco-American  type.  And  this  conservative 
ideal   no  longer  suffices. 

But,  despite  our  personal  preferences  and  our  reserves  for 
the  future,  1  believe  that  the  most  urgent  and  most  effective 
course  is  to  support  the  action  of  President  Wilson.  It  alone 
is  capable  of  imposing  a  check  upon  the  violent  appetites,  am- 
bitions and  instincts  which  will  sit  down  to  the  banquet  of 
peace.  It  is  at  present  the  only  chance  of  reaching  a  pro- 
visionally and  relatively  equitable  modus  vivendi  in  Europe. 
For  this  great  bourgeois  incarnates  the  purest,  the  most  dis- 
interested, the  most  humane  conscience  of  his  class.  No  one 
is  more  worthy  of  being  the  arbiter. 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND,  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Longuet 

Rolland's  attitude  is  that  of  the  socialists,  who  are  fervent 
admirers  of  the  great  bourgeois  democrat  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  who,  without  taking  him  for  a  Socialist — 
which  he  has  never  pretended  to  be — hail  him  as  the  man 
who  at  the  present  time  personifies  the  idea  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  assassinated   peoples. 

JEAN  LONGUET,  leader  of  the  French  Socialist 
party,  in  Le  Populaire,  December  4,   1918. 

President  Wilson  is  the  only  statesman  whose  language  hag 
gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  crowds.     President  Wilson 
should  know  it;  the  French  who  toil,  the  French  who  are  not 
kept  from  thinking  by  sinister  interests,  are  with  him.     On  his 
arrival  in  France,  the  great  democrat  should  immediately  feel 
that  he  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  great  family  of  the 
people.     That  will  be  his  power  and  it  will  be  our  power. 
LEON  JOUHAUX,  secretary  of  the  (French)   Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor,  in  La  Bataille,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1918. 


hibition  of  child  labor  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  mines  and  in  factories  where  work  is  continuous, 
a  ten-hour  day  for  all  adults,  a  day-and-a-half  off  per  week, 
various  insurance  provisions,  equality  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor  for  foreign  and  native  labor,  etc. 

Neutral  nations  would,  of  course,  have  to  take  part  in  such 
a  discussion.  Reactionaries  attacking  the  principle  are  using 
that  fact  to  disguise  their  genuine  opposition  to  the  whole 
principle.  Auguste  Gauvain,  for  instance,  writes  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  for  December  3 : 

Only  after  the  territorial  and  political  settlement  has  been  defi- 
nitely made  can  the  neutrals  be  admitted  to  confer  with  the  belliger- 
ents. ...  If  the  reformers  of  the  world  aspire  to  discuss  these 
questions  .  .  .  they  will  furnish  to  Germany  ...  a  means  of 
upsetting  our  alliances  and  of  escaping  from  the  world  conflict  un- 
scathed. 

No  one  in  France  seems  certain  whether  there  will  be 
a  trade  union  conference  at  the  same  time  as  the  peace  confer- 
ence, or  what  it  would  do  if  it  did  meet.  The  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  has  named  no  delegates.  Such  a  con- 
ference might  insist  on  such  agreements  on  labor  laws  as  those 
named.  The  success  of  labor's  drive  for  international  sup- 
pression of  the  phosphorus  matches  which  ate  away  so  many 
workmen's  jaws  would  be  a  precedent  to  encourage  them. 
But  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  is  hardly  favorable  to  so 
liberal  a  project.  No  one  is  vitally  concerned  about  it.  Jou- 
haux,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said.  "Those  are  things  we  have  been  asking 
for  twenty  years."  He  had  small  faith  in  an  international 
treaty  as  a  means  of  obtaining  them.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  Godart,  a  member  of  Clemenceau's  political  bloc,  though 
not  a  "Clemenceautiste,"  proposed  them,  is  significant  as  the 
first  indication  in  the  French  bougeoisie  of  a  readiness  to  meet 
labor's  demands. 
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III.     The  Specter 
of  Bolshevism 


The  French 

Censor    Still 

At  War 


"At  no  time  in  the  course  of  the  war  has  the  French 
censorship  been  more  relentless  than  in  these  days  when 
intelligent  public  discussion  and  knowledge  of  peace 
problems  is  of  vital  importance,"  writes  Mr.  Gannett. 
"I  enclose  last  night's  Debats,  a  conservative  paper,  with. 
Auguste  Gauvain's  article  on  Montenegro  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs completely  blanked  except  for  the  title  and  the  sig- 
nature. M.  Clemenceau  changed  the  name  of  his  paper 
from  L'Homme  Libre  to  L'Homme  Enchaine  before  he 
was  premier,  but  never  before  was  the  political  censor-^ 
ship  of  all  controversial  questions  so  complete  as  today." 


DELEGATION  called  on  the  French  minister 
of  the  interior  early  in  December  to  ask  him 
whether,  in  view  of  the  armistice,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  raise  the  "state  of  siege"  which  has  existed 
in  France  since  August,  1914,  and  restore  the  civil  adminis- 
tration to  full  control. 

"No,"  said  Monsieur  Pams,  "there  is  too  much  Bolshevist 
agitation  in  France." 

Another  delegation  is  about  to  request  a  relaxation  of  the 
censorship.  The  press  almost  unanimously  condemns  the  cen- 
sorship; even  Le  Temps  (December  5,  1918)  asks  what's 
the  use  of  continuing  it  if  England  and  America  are  allowed 
free  discussion  of  the  vexed  problems  of  peace.  Possibly  the 
censorship  which  refuses  to  permit  discussion  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Italians  and  the  Jugoslavs,  the  Poles 
and  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Ukrainians,  may  be  relaxed. 
But  there  is  one  point  on  which  it  is  adamant — the  censor 
will  continue  to  use  his  shears  on  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in  Europe. 

All  news  of  the  general  strike  in  Switzerland  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  until  the  strike  had  been  suppressed;  news 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Holland  which  appeared 
in  the  English  and  American  press  was  blanked  in  France: 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  were  censored  in  the  two  small 
pages  which  Le  Populaire  consecrated  to  the  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia;  the  program  of  the  Spar- 
tacus  group  in  Germany  was  censored;  the  words  "Council 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers"  were  censored  out  of  every  dis- 
patch from  Germany  for  two  weeks  after  the  German  revolu- 
tion was  complete;  the  mere  word  "Bolshevik"  in  despatches 
from  Germany  has  several  times  been  cut  out. 

It  is  a  stupid  censorship.  Blank  columns  in  the  papers  set 
men  thinking.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  stupid  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  fear  of  Bol- 
shevism in  France.  The  chances  of  Bolshevism  are  the  uni- 
versal topic  of  dinner-table  conversations  in  bourgeois  France 
today;  the  certainty  that  it  cannot  prevail  is  the  theme  of  a 
suspiciously  large  number  of  editorials.  "The  revolutionary 
contagion  will  break  against  the  solid  wall  of  health  which 
characterizes  victorious  nations,"  writes  Andre  Lichtenberger, 
comparing  Bolshevism  to  the  Spanish  "flu."  [La  Victoire,  De- 
cember 7,  1918.] 

The  group  that  has  won  control  of  the  French  Socialist 
party  is  in  frank  sympathy  with  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The 
whole  leadership  of  the  C.  G.  T.  has  moved  from  a  "majori- 
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taire"  to  a  "minoritaire"  and  revolutionary  position.4 

"Do  you  expect  to  realize  your  minimum  program?"  I 
asked  Jouhaux.  He  threw  out  his  hands  with  an  expressive 
gesture,  then  leaned  toward  me  and  said  earnestly : 

I  will  tell  you,  if  the  French  bourgeoisie  does  not  realize  that 
with  half  Europe  aflame  with  revolution,  with  revolution  breaking 
out  tomorrow  in  Italy,  the  day  after  tomorrow  in  Spain,  in  England 
perhaps — perhaps  even  sooner  than  here, — France  cannot  remain 
economically  what  she  was  before  the  war,  then  it  means  revolu- 
tion. And  then  the  minimum  demands  will  be  forgotten  and  maxi- 
mum demands  substituted — the  complete  expropriation  by  the  work- 
ing class,  for  the  state,  of  the  means  of  production.  It  means  revo- 
lution— general  strikes,  violence,  bloodshed.  I  can't  stop  it.  We, 
the  labor  leaders  of  today,  will  be  thrust  aside,  and  redder  men 
will  take  our  places. 

Every  revolution  must  have  its  banner.  Banners  for  po- 
litical revolutions  are  easy  to  find ;  but  France  has  had  her 
political  revolutions;  and  the  land  is  in  the  peasants'  hands. 
I  asked  Marcel  Cachin  what  would  be  the  banner  of  the  next 
French  revolution.     He  answered : 

It  will  be  a  social  revolution  and  it  will  have  no  single  catch- 
phrase.  But  it  will  mean  that  the  control  of  the  nation  by  the  chem- 
ical, foundry  and  coal  industries  will  end.  "You  know,  your  trusts 
have  never  had  such  power  as  our  "committees."  And  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  men  of  the  industrial  agglomerations  of  Paris, 
Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Marseilles. 

It  was  not  a  satisfactory  answer;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  satisfactory  answer.  "What  does  Bolshevism  in  France 
mean?"  I  asked  Merrheim.  "Does  it  exist,  Bolshevism?"  he 
countered.  "Isn't  it  just  the  phrase  used  by  the  reactionaries 
for  any  revolutionary  movement?"  "Who  will  be  the  lead- 
ers in  the  revolutionary  movement?"  "I  cannot  see  them," 
Merrheim  answered  honestly.  "Cachin  is  too  much  the  uni- 
versitaire;  Longuet  is  splendid  but  too  much  in  the  clouds; 
the  workers  have  already  gone  far  past  Jouhaux.  Perhaps  an 
unknown  man  will  rise  out  of  the  people;  perhaps  it  will  be 
chaos." 

The  munition-works  are  still  in  full  blast  in  France.  The 
men's  work  has  been  cut  from  ten  hours  to  eight,  the  women's 
from  ten  to  five — and  the  pay  lowered  proportionately.  The 
government  seems  powerless  to  resume  peace-time  produc- 
tion; so  does  private  industry.  The  government  is  really 
afraid  to  demobilize  the  army.  "There  are  movements  among 
the  masses,"  said  Merrheim: 

The  real  result  depends  upon  the  soldiers.  Nobody  knows  what 
they  think.  But  France  has  the  heritage  of  past  revolutions.  It 
is  ever-present  in  the  minds  of  the  crowds  of  Paris  and  of  other 
cities.  One  has  in  France  the  sentiment  of  the  economic  revolution 
that  must  be  made.  The  tradition  of  political  revolution  has  passed 
into  the  economic  sphere. 

If  the  Allies  demand  such  an  indemnity  of  Germany  that 
Allied  occupation  is  necessary  to  secure  it;  if  the  intervention 
in  Russia — "an  attempt  to  kill  a  revolution  by  famine — the 
most  brutal  and  hypocritical  intervention  in  history,"  Merr- 
heim called  it — is  expanded,  there  will  certainly  be  "move- 
ments" among  the  masses,  strikes  and  protests. 

"But  munitions  are  no  longer  necessary,"  I  protested  to 
both  Merrheim  and  Jouhaux.  "The  men  will  not  have  the 
same  importance  nor  their  strikes  the  same  power  as  in  war- 
time."    "The  men  will  still  be  there,"  they  answered  grimly. 

I  have  attended  a  dozen  labor  meetings  in  and  about  Paris. 
At  every  one  the  crowd  has  been  more  revolutionary  than  its 
leaders.  These  leaders  hope  for  an  evolutionary  way  out, 
but  seem  to  have  a  fatalistic  premonition  of  hopelessness. 

Meanwhile  the  peace  conference  draws  close,  and  the  at- 

•The  Minimum  Program  of  the  French  General  Confederation  of  Labor  (the 
C.  G.  T.),  is  given  on  pp.  500-1  of  this  issue. — Edito*. 


POUR  RECEVOIR  LE  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
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If  president  V.'ilson'ia  toucher  le  sol  de  la  France. 
It  pr.(sidcnl  Wilson  est  le  plus  haijt  el   le  plus    noble  rcprtsenlant  de  la 
granite  iwtion  ar.i4nc.ame  di.m  le  ioncours  a  tit  dtcisi/  dans    le    formidable 
panfliftifle$  peuples  de  la  terre  enliire  se  son!  heurles  pour  des  inttrlts  el 
des  droits.  r 

le  president  Wilson  est  Vhomrne  d'Etdt  audacieux  qui  a  su  placer  les 
Kiroile  eu-defsus  des  mt&rCis,  qui- a  voulu  montrer  a  f  humamtt  le  chemin 
tt.iiri •  fi'enir.TiiQms  douloureux  et  mains  enscnglarui. 

Aihst  ,ltt  rtpondu  t >  toules'  les  idtes  profondes  ifui.  agilentle'i  dtmocra- 
yies  el  Jcs  classes  ouvner.'s. 

.  tfununatii  que  soflt  abaiss(S,  ,v'aincus,  la  rtaction  el  le  militarisme  aile- 
Vnonas  les  itmocraUes.veulent  que  le  fltau  de  la  guerre  soil  a  jamais  banni, 
Vuc  le'Jravail  sovvcrom  puisse  se  dtvelopper  dans  la  paix.  ■  ' 
ji  Pour  avtir  affifmi  ces  priheipes  d'aetton.  pour  les  avoir  mis  au  premier 
tflan  sur  la  seine  du  monde,  le  priside.-u  Wilson  a  bien  mtrili  de  Vhumamli. 
tf  ■  ii.,^1"  TT^iP  W*<"»>«.  lepeuple  de  Paris  qui  ont  lent  de  fois 
iomMuCu:pour  la  liber\t,  remeMexoni  le  prtsident  Wilson  it  theme  oix  il  sera- 
iparmt  nous. 

a^°J'TJaJicl'S  Qui-,l,"i  T",'i  d  acf°mT>n^  que  le  prtsident  Wilson  sente pres 
Of  lu>  le  caur  de  millions  d'hommes  el  de  femmes  I 

Dans  la  rue,  le  14  dicembre.  les  traoailleurs  de  France  seront  nombreux. 

Au  president  Wilson,  leurprtsence  criera  : 

«  Pour  Id  justice  Internationale,  pour  la  Sociitt  des  Nations,  mu  fore  lous 
.Jes  peuples  tgavi  en  droits  it. en  devoirs,  pour  la  paix  durable,  courage, 
nous  comptons  sitr  vcrus,  nous,  sommes  avec  vous.  I  » 

La  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail, 
Lo  Paril  Socialise  (SJM.O.). 

*  tJfyiiL™0''?^8  sulwln!  .lc5^eP's  'a  C.G.T.  et  la  Parli  socialise  participeront 
a  la  journce _\Vik>on_aeisat  indiauees  ullerieurement.l  »»•*»■«••• 


AN    APPEAL   TO   THE   WORKERS   OF   FRANCE 

mosphere  is  that  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  before  the  war 
— almost  naively  negligent  of  the  explosion  that  seems  so  im- 
minent. The  moderate  labor  leaders  are  making  one  last 
throw:  they  are  supporting  Wilson,  hoping  that  he  may  revo- 
lutionize the  atmosphere  of  the  conference  and  avert  a 
catastrophe. 

IV.    Labor's  Minimum  Program 

AT  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Winter  Circle  in  Paris, 
late  in  November,  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
promulgated  a  minimum  program  of  labor's  demands.  The 
demands,  for  the  most  part,  are  moderate — but  the  tempei 
of  the  meeting  was  violent.  It  called  to  the  platform 
Pericat,  a  burly  labor  leader  just  released  from  prison,  and 
would  not  let  Jouhaux  present  the  minimum  program  until 
Pericat  had  been  heard ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  with  ten 
thousand  men  and  women  singing  the  Internationale,  stream- 
ing out  down  the  boulevards  to  the  Place  de  la  Republique, 
where  the  demonstration  was  broken  up  by  police  clubs. 

This  program  will,  by  the  middle  of  December,  have  been 
adopted  by  all  the  constituent  unions,  representing  a  total  of 
nearly  a  million  men.  (Women  workers  are  very  slightly 
unionized  in  France.) 

It  is  no  such  profound  program  as  that  of  the  British  La- 
bour Party — it  was  not  written  by  university  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  labor  movement,  but  by  trades-union  members, 
for  the  most  part  by  Leon  Jouhaux,  a  match-maker,  secretary 
of  the  federation.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  a  conservative 
factor  in  the  federation  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
''Gompers  of  France,"  but  he  is  frank  to  say  "Gompers  is  not 
of  our  generation." 

Adhesion  to  the  fourteen  propositions  of  President  Wilson 
opens  the  program.  Then  follows  the  international  section: 
league  of  nations ;  no  economic  war ;  a  vague  declaration  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas;  no  protectionism  but  intelligent  na- 
tional specialization  and  exchange;  an  international  office  of 
transport,  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  colonies;  repara- 
tion for  damages;  no  annexations;  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples; general   disarmament.     Labor  claims  its  place   at   the 
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peace  table.  The  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
revolutions  are  hailed,  and  "that  French  democracy  shall  not 
be  behind  them  in  its  social  achievements,"  the  restoration  of 
civil  liberties  is  asked. 

Of  all  these  demands,  that  for  an  international  office  of 
transport  and  distribution  of  raw  materials  alone  is  not  a 
hack  phrase  of  all  such  programs.  Merrheim,  the  brilliant 
little  humpbacked  secretary  of  the  metal-workers — many  think 
him  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  labor  movement — explained 
it  to  me.  "The  true  society  of  nations,"  he  said,  "is  the  eco- 
nomic society  of  nations.  Juridical  constructions  are  ineffect- 
ive. What  is  needed  is  the  collaboration  of  the  nations  upon 
economic  grounds." 

Two  phrases  hidden  amid  the  economic  demands  merit  at- 
tention. "If  this  right  (the  'social  right'  of  the  state  to  in- 
terfere in  industry)  may  for  the  mo?nent  be  confined  within 
the  present  social  forms"  is  one  of  them ;  the  other  is  part  of 
the  concluding  paragraph:  "The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  this 
program  is  a  minimum  program  and  should  be  realized  imme- 
diately." Le  Temps,  organ  of  the  Manchester  school  of  in- 
dustrial individualists  in  France,  saw  their  significance.  "The 
apparent  moderation  of  the  terms,"  it  remarked  (December 
1,  1918)  "should  not  deceive  us.  What  is  important  are 
the  clearly  marked  and  extremely  dangerous  tendencies  they 
have  in  view — not  only  industrial  dispossession  and  collectivist 
or  communist  organization  in  every  domain ;  they  look  to  cre- 
ate a  privilege  for  the  manual  laborer,  to  constitute  a  'work- 
ing class'  dominating  a  new  social  order." 

From  the  turgid  mass  of  demands  for  a  seaman's  law  like 
the  La  Follette  act,  for  wage  contracts,  eight-hour  day,  state 
control  of  monopolies,  social  insurance,  regulations  of  coolie 
labor,  national  food  administration,  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  etc.,  there  docs  stand  out  the  determination  of  French 
labor  to  take  a  direct  share  in  the  government  of  industry — 
a  direct  share,  the  control  of  industry  by  organisms  in  which 
the  trade-unions  shall  be  directly  represented.  There  is,  in 
the  French  unions,  a  conscious  distrust  of  political  action  and  a 
vague  tendency  toward  the  organization  of  the  state  on  indus- 
trial lines.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  creation,  during  de- 
mobilization and  the  transformation  of  war  into  peace  pro- 
duction, of  "national  economic  councils,  aided  by  regional 
economic  councils"  in  which  the  labor  organizations  shall  have 
their  responsible  representatives.  Hence  also  the  demand  for 
new,  collective  organisms  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of 
the  invaded  districts  and  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
social  production — demands  vaguely  formulated  but  indica- 
tive of  a  clearly  developing  tendency. 

A  Bureau  des  Habitations  a  Bon  Marche  (office  of  cheap 
dwellings)  which  was  at  work  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  about  Paris,  before  the  war,  and  in  the  administration 
of  which  the  department,  the  various  communes  and  the  labor 
organizations  had  their  direct  representatives,  is  the  model 
which  labor  would  like  to  see  followed  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  invaded  regions.  Scandalous  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  wartime  in  France;  and  labor,  insisting  that  they  shall  not 
be  made  out  of  reconstruction,  suggests  a  joint  effort  of  the 
state  with  the  building  trades  unions,  several  of  which  have 
already  developed  effective  producer's  cooperatives. 

V.    The  Balked  Deputation 

December  20,  1918. 

LABOR  played  no  official  part  in  the  welcome  to  President 
■^  Wilson.     But  behind  that  was  Clemenceau's  irresistible 
will  and  a  tangled  tale  of  political  intrigue.     The  General 


Confederation  of  Labor  and  the  Socialist  Party  planned  a 
joint  demonstration  on  the  afternoon  of  Wilson's  arrival 
(December  13).  Believing  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
much  closer  to  the  Wilson  peace  program  than  the  French 
government,  convinced  that  with  the  present  unrepresentative 
parliament  (elected  before  the  war)  the  only  way  for  the 
mass  to  influence  the  government  was  by  popular  demonstra- 
tion, the  labor  leaders  planned  a  parade  of  200,000  working- 
men  and  workingwomen  past  Wilson's  house  on  the  afternoon 
of  his  arrival,  culminating  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  an 
address  telling  of  the  confidence  and  trust  in  him  and  his 
program  which  their  demonstration  implied.  Labor  is  the 
one  group  in  France  which  has  consistently  supported  Wilson's 
program  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  it  wanted  a  special  part 
in  the  welcome. 

Ambassador  Sharp,  at  the  request  of  the  labor  leaders, 
wirelessed  Wilson  to  inquire  if  he  would  receive  them.  Wilson 
replied,  setting  a  rendezvous  for  3:30  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  labor  men  went  to  see  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  get 
formal  permission  for  the  parade.  M.  Pams  was  very  polite, 
but  said  he  could  do  nothing;  they  must  wait  until  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  returned.  M.  Clemenceau  was  in  Alsace.  They  waited 
and  called  again.  M.  Pams  this  time  suggested  that  the 
demonstration  be  postponed  until  they  could  consult  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  labor  representatives  pointed  out  that  the 
parade  was  to  be  a  welcome,  that  it  would  lose  its  freshness 
if  postponed.  M.  Pams  finally  agreed  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view with  Clemenceau. 

Clemenceau  was  firm.  The  demonstration  could  take 
place  only  if  Mr.  Wilson  should  personally  "accept"  not  only 
the  address  but  the  demonstration  as  well.  He  offered  to 
wireless  asking  Wilson  if  he  wanted  it.  The  labor  men  said 
that  would  put  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  false  position,  but  Clemenceau 
declared  that  he  would  not  care  to  "run  the  risk"  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  labor  men  said  they  would  guarantee 
order.  Clemenceau,  they  say,  finally  declared  that  "if  Mr. 
Wilson  is  coming  to  Europe  to  have  manifestations  in  his 
honor,  let  him  come  out  and  say  so."  The  labor  men,  feeling 
that  to  wireless  Wilson  with  such  a  question  would  be  dis- 
courteous and  that  to  demonstrate  despite  the  government 
might  lead  to  incidents  which  would  react  against  Wilson, 
called  off  the  demonstration.  Renaudel  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  decision ;  Longuet,  who  was  at  Brest,  regretted 
it,  believing  that  the  government  would  not  have  dared  try  to 
prevent  so  powerful  a  demonstration,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  a  warning  and  a  symbol. 

Without  leaders  and  all  unorganized,  there  nevertheless 
were  small  demonstrations.  Members  of  certain  trade  unions 
from  the  industrial  suburbs  met  at  the  Place  Ciichy  and 
marched,  several  thousand  strong,  down  the  boulevards, 
breaking  through  a  cordon  of  mounted  police  at  the  Place  de 
l'Opera,  and  on  to  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  bearing  red 
flag-signs  A  bas  la  guerre  and  Vive  la  paix  Wilson  and  singing 
the  Internationale  and  the  Marseillaise  with  nice  indiscrim- 
ination. The  signs  A  bas  la  guerre  were  torn  in  a  free  fight 
on  the  grand  boulevards;  and  before  the  parade  was  over,  so 
many  onlookers  had  joined  it  that  it  lost  something  of  its 
specifically  labor  character. 

A  second  parade,  led  by  a  few  hundred  one-armed,  one- 
eyed  or  limping  members  of  the  Workingmen's  Association  of 
War  Cripples  started  an  hour  later  and  headed  toward 
Wilson's  Paris  residence — but  the  police  had  an  impenetrable 
cordon  two  blocks  away — and  the  parade  broke  there. 

Meanwhile  the  Socialist  deputies,  whose  parliamentary 
cards  gave  them  the  right  to  cross  police  lines,  determined  to 
present  the  "address"  anyway.     They  were  cordially  received 
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by  the  President,  and  on  leaving  were  asked  by  his  naval 
attache  when  the  parade  would  pass,  "because  the  President 
wanted  to  be  at  the  window."  His  official  hosts  had  not 
explained,  and  Jean  Longuet  had  to  explain  discreetly  why 
it  had  been  called  off. 

Brest,  the  port  of  the  President's  arrival,  is  a  Socialist 
stronghold.  That  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  an  attempt 
was  made  to  have  the  President  land  at  Boulogne.  That  is 
believed  to  be  why  the  President  was  rushed  from  battleship 
to  railway  train  in  a  scant  hour.  The  municipal  prepara- 
tions for  his  welcome  had  to  be  cut  down.  All  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  French  government.  Delegations  from 
the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Federation  of  Labor  had  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  meet  the  President  at  Brest,  two 
weeks  before  he  landed.  Suddenly,  just  before  his  arrival, 
with  curious  simultaneousness,  all  the  other  parties  announced 
similar  delegations.  They  were  scarcely  presented,  so  hurried 
was  the  President's  transit;  and  Brest's  welcome  was  reduced 


to  a  three-minute  speech  by  the  mayor  and  the  presentation 
of  an  "address"  by. the  municipal  council. 

"The  word  'victory'  was  not  pronounced  in  either  address," 
Alfred  Capus,  close  friend  of  Clemenceau,  complained  in 
Figaro  next  day.  "For  M.  Hervagault  [the  Socialist  mayor] 
the  'return  to  peace'  is  everything.  The  Socialist  Party  sees  in 
our  guest  only  an  'apostle  of  international  justice'  and  'a 
messenger  of  justice  and  peace.'  Words  without  value  or 
sense!"  (sic).  A  week  later  he  would  scarcely  have  written 
so  cavalierly.  The  tide  seems  to  be  turning — and  the  revela- 
tion of  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  things  for  which  Wilson 
is  believed  to  stand  seems  to  be  turning  it. 

Will  he  secure  a  real  league  of  nations?  Disarmament? 
Will  he  check  the  imperialist  ambitions  still  so  disastrously 
apparent  ?  Will  the  indemnities  be  such  as  to  crush  Germany 
for  fifty  years?  Will  the  Allied  armies  move  across  Europe 
as  gendarmes  of  the  counter-revolution? 

All  that  is  still  hidden  in  the  future. 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon 

The  Opportunity  for  a  Great  Program  of  Recreation  When  Both 

Army  and  Saloons  Demobilize 

By  Raymond  Calkins 


IN  the  year  1901  a  volume  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  Liquor  Problem,  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon. 
The  Committee  of  Fifty  was  a  volunteer  organization 
of  well-known  men  of  academic  life  and  men  of  affairs,  mem- 
bers of  most  diverse  religious  communions,  and  holding  many 
different  attitudes  of  mind  toward  practical  methods  of 
temperance  reform.  Their  purpose,  therefore,  was  not  to 
urge  this  or  that  solution  of  the  liquor  problem,  but  rather  to 
"collect  and  to  collate  impartially  all  accessible  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  problem  ...  on  which  thoughtful  students 
of  various  traditions  and  tendencies  might  agree." 

The  volume  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon1  dealt  with  a 
single  aspect  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  studied  the  liquor 
saloon  as  it  exists  in  our  American  cities,  and  took  account  of 
cnly  one  of  its  characteristics:  its  contribution  to  sociability, 
its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  social  and  recreative  life  of 
its  patrons,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  American  liquor  saloon 
not  only  furnishes  an  immense  opportunity  for  social  relaxation 
and  fellowship  for  all  grades  of  men  in  our  large  cities,  but 
that  it  is  without  a  serious  competitor  in  this  important  social 
function.  Practically  every  kind  of  a  liquor  saloon  from  the 
cheapest  and  lowest  grog-shop  to  the  gilded  palaces  of  the 
avenues  makes  its  appeal  to  an  immense  constituency,  not 
only  because  it  satisfies  an  abnormal  craving  for  intoxicants, 
but  because  it  satisfies  a  normal  desire  for  fellowship,  social 
freedom,  and  recreation.  And  furthermore,  when  one 
searches  the  community  for  other  agencies  which  supply  the 
same  social  opportunity  without  retailing  intoxicating  liquors, 


1Dr.  Calkins,  who  is  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  (Congregational)  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  too  modest  to  state  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
volume  mentioned,  which  holds  high  rank  in  the  libraries  of  settlement  and 
club  workers  and  of  all  students  of  the  alcohol  problem. — Editor. 


these  can  not  be  found.  The  liquor  saloon  appears,  that  is, 
to  have  been  given  the  almost  exclusive  function  of  supplying 
the  rational  need  of  relaxation  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
our  great  cities.  The  same  institution,  it  was  found,  stands 
as  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  city's  crime,  and  as  the 
center  of  its  social  life. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  study  was  made, 
and  suggestions  were  offered  for  supplying  substitutes  which 
would  offer  the  social  benefits  which  men  derive  from  patron- 
izing the  saloon,  without  incurring  its  risks  and  temptations 
to  personal  degradation.  Yet  today  the  situation  remains 
practically  what  it  was  then.  Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  development  of  the  civic  conscience  and  general  recog- 
nition of  social  responsibility.  Innumerable  agencies  for  reach- 
ing the  men  and  boys  of  our  great  urban  centers  have  been 
organized.  Motion  pictures  have  come  to  be  a  great  national 
industry  and  have  provided,  in  the  main,  wholesome  recreation 
for  millions  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Parks  and  playgrounds 
have  become  a  regular  adjunct  of  city  life.  A  great  national 
playground  association  has  organized  outdoor  recreation  for 
young  and  old  alike.  Club-life  through  the  medium  of 
benefit  societies,  settlements  and  civic  organizations,  has 
thrived  as  never  before.  Churches  have  ceased  to  exist  solely 
for  religious  worship  on  Sunday,  and  have  become  more  and 
more  a  home  for  the  people  during  the  week;  schoolhouses 
have  been  utilized  as  community  and  social  centers  and 
advances  in  housing  conditions  have  made  possible  a  larger 
measure  of  social  opportunity  in  the  home.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  great  advance,  in  the  provision  of  substitutes  for  the 
social  life  of  the  saloon,  the  situation  remains  practically  as 
it  was  when  this  study  was  written.  The  saloon  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  "poor  man's  club"  par  excellence,  and  its 
hold  upon  its  constituency  through  its  social  appeal  has 
remained  undiminished. 
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Now,  however,  an  entirely  new  situation  has  suddenly 
developed  which  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  entire  discussion, 
opens  a  new  opportunity  for  advance  in  the  solution  of  the 
whole  problem,  and  throws  an  immense  burden  of  social 
responsibility  upon  those  interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community.  In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  war  and  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  social  recreation  for  the  soldiers  over- 
seas and  in  the  camps  at  home,  an  amount  of  energy,  of 
thought,  of  money,  and  of  unified  organization  has  been 
developed  undreamed  of  before  the  war  began.  All  kinds 
of  agencies  have  joined  forces,  the  most  diverse  religious 
communions  have  united ;  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Library 
Association,  the  Christian  Associations  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Jewish  welfare  societies,  and  the  war  camp 
activity  branches  of  the  national  government,  have  all  been 
working  hand  in  glove  to  supply  our  soldiers  at  home  and 
abroad  with  recreational  opportunity  which  will  banish  the 
tedium  of  camp  life,  and  offset  the  allurements  of  vice.  So 
successful  have  these  efforts  been,  in  the  main,  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  under 
war  conditions  of  satisfying  the  social  instinct  without  the 
meretricious  aid  of  whiskey  and  beer.  The  men  themselves 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  this.  They  have  had  a  "good 
time"  without  the  degrading  appeals  of  intoxication  or  of 
social  vice. 

Again,  an  immense  advantage  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
this  work  has  been  done  in  our  own  land,  and  under  home 
conditions,  as  well  as  abroad.  It  has  been  done  under  our 
own  eyes  and  in  our  own  American  communities.  Not  only 
in  the  segregation  cf  the  camp,  but  in  the  more  normal  life  of 
communities  near  which  large  bodies  of  men  in  training  for 
army  and  navy  have  been  found,  service  clubs,  canteens,  huts 
and  other  social  centers  have  been  organized,  where  men  in 
great  numbers  have  gathered,  and  have  found  wholesome 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  fellowship.  A  double  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  Welfare  organizations  have  discovered 
that  they  can  do  this  thing;  and  the  men  have  discovered 
that  they  do  not  need  liquor  in  order  to  have  in  a  real  sense 
"the  best  kind  of  a  time." 

To  these  promising  conditions,  another  astonishing  factor 
must  now  be  added.  On  July  1,  1919,  the  liquor  saloon  as 
an  institution  will  cease  to  exist.  By  federal  law  it  cannot 
again  open  its  doors  until  demobilization  is  complete.  By 
that  time  there  is  every  probability  that  national  prohibition 
will  have  been  written  into  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Suddenly,  as  it  seems,  this  immense  social  revolution 
has  taken  place.  What  to  many  competent  observers  a  few 
short  years  ago  seemed  impracticable  and  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, however  desirable  in  itself,  has  today  come  true.  The 
growing  sense  of  impatience  and  of  indignation  at  the  waste 
of  human  life  and  character  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
reinforced  by  the  general  demand  for  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion created  by  the  war,  has  resulted  in  a  tidal  wave  of  moral 
sentiment  which  has  swept  the  liquor  saloon  out  of  existence. 
No  longer  will  it  operate  either  as  a  center  of  crime,  or  as  a 
source  of  sociability  for  our  American  population. 

Here,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  oppor- 
tunity which  now  presents  itself  to  our  civic  conscience.  With- 
out the  competition  of  the  saloon,  and  with  the  experience,  the 
unified  effort  and  the  undoubted  success  which  has  come 
through  our  war-camp  activities  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  solution  of  this  social  problem  were  at  last  within 
our  grasp. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  clinching  this  victory  for  the 
social  welfare  of  our  American  population.  Troop-ships  are 
now  returning  nearly  every  day.     Men  who  have  known  the 


restraints,  the  discipline,  the  moral  control  of  camp  life,  are 
being  landed  on  our  shores  by  the  thousand.  Demobilization 
from  camps  at  home  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  Just  as 
rapid  is  the  demobilization  of  the  liquor  forces.  Liquor 
dealers  are  not  renewing  their  licenses  because  of  heavy  taxes 
and  in  expectation  of  prohibition  before  the  year  is  over. 
The  supply  of  beer,  no  longer  manufactured,  is  expected  to 
give  out  by  spring,  and  wholesale  dealers  are  rapidly  selling 
off  their  wares.  The  men  already  accustomed  to  sociability 
without  liquor  will  be  ready  for  its  continuance  when  liquor 
no  longer  can  be  had.  What,  then,  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  secure  the  results  so  long  desired,  so  long  deferred,  and  now 
at  last  within  sight  of  realization? 

1.  The  great  organizations  which  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources in  order  to  attain  these  results  in  time  of  war,  should 
continue  their  effective  and  unified  organization  in  order  to 
secure  a;».d  perpetuate  them  in  times  of  peace.  Imagine  what 
it  would  mean  for  all  of  our  American  cities  if  on  the  same 
scale,  with  the  same  determination,  and  with  the  same  outlay 
of  money  and  energy,  a  great  social  program  should  be  adopted 
having  for  its  object  the  permanent  provision  of  the  social 
recreation  of  the  American  wage-earner  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore found  only  within  the  walls  of  the  liquor  saloon !  Would 
not  this  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  moral 
gains  of  the  war? 

2.  Settlements,  churches,  civic  organizations  and  the 
municipalities  themselves  should  plan  to  take  over  premises 
occupied  by  the  liquor  interests  as  fast  as  they  are  vacated, 
and  utilize  them  for  social  centers.  These  have  been  the 
familiar  centers  toward  which  the  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  gravitate.  They  will  naturally  drift  in  that  direction  still. 
And  having  discovered  the  possibility  of  enjoying  themselves 
without  liquor,  they  will  be  prepared  to  find  satisfaction  in 
their  old  haunts  without  the  glass  of  whiskey  or  of  beer.  What 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  December  11,  1918: 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement,  the  United 
Community  Club  is  now  installed  at  404  East  Sixty-fourth  street 
in  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  Suburban  Cafe,  which  was 
one  of  the  best-patronized  saloons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  move- 
ment of  taking  over  abandoned  saloons  and  turning  them  into  clubs 
for  men  and  boys  has  been  started  and  financed  by  a  gentleman 
who  prefers  to  have  his  name  not  mentioned.  The  work  is  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  Miss  Rosalie  Manning,  head-worker 
of  the  settlement. 

This  club  is  the  third  of  the  kind  to  be  started  in  a  week.  The 
aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  do  away  with  the  gang  spirit,  but  to 
establish  gathering  places  where  the  gang  spirit  may  be  led  and 
directed.  The  rooms  have  been  changed  but  little  since  they  were 
barrooms.  The  bar  is  in  evidence  as  before,  and  in  the  backroom 
are  pool  and  billiard  tables. 

The  boys'  club  at  321  East  Seventy-first  street  was,  up  to  three 
weeks  ago,  the  Little  Bohemian  Cafe  and  the  scene  of  many  dis- 
orders. Any  night  now  seventy  or  more  boys  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  21  may  be  seen  there  playing  pool,  billiards,  checkers  and 
other  games,  and  boxing  and  wrestling.  The  recreational  games 
and  sports  are  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  Hendrian,  physical 
director. 

E.  F.  Hanaburgh,  organizer  and  director  of  all  the  clubs,  said 
that  money  had  been  supplied  for  a  great  number  of  other  meeting 
rooms,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  other  saloons  are  abandoned,  for 
the  unidentified  philanthropist  has  stipulated  that  only  barrooms 
shall  be  used,  more  new  clubs  would  be  organized  throughout  the 
district. 

3.  Pressure  should  at  once  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
municipal  government  to  cooperate  in  this  work,  through  the 
outlay  of  money,  the  appointment  of  responsible  committees 
of  oversight,   and   the  exercise  of  municipal  control   in  the 
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operation  of  theaters,  dance-halls,  and  other  recreational 
agencies.  These  will  try  to  cater  to  the  desire  for  amusement 
by  the  men  long  absent  from  such  attractions.  Excesses  will 
be  sure  to  result,  if  responsible  authorities  are  not  alive  to 
the  situation,  and  are  not  resolved  to  prevent  them. 

Never  perhaps  was  such  an  opportunity  and  responsibility 


thrust  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  those  interested  in: 
and  responsible  for,  the  social  welfare  of  our  American  man- 
hood. At  last  we  have  a  real  chance  to  provide  social  sub- 
stitutes for  the  saloon.  Will  we  have  the  courage,  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  persistence  which  will  bring  these  great  ends 
to  pass? 


On  Behalf  of  Armenia 

Campaign  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  January  12-19 


A  CAREFULLY  prepared  estimate  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Near  East,  based 
on  reports  from  its  own  field  workers,  returned  am- 
bassadors, consuls,  missionaries,  business  men,  teach- 
ers, neutral  legations  and  documents  in  the  State  Department, 
shows  that  in  the  territory  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
map  at  least  3,950,000  people  are  destitute  refugees.  With 
many  churches  and  charitably  inclined  people,  missions  in 
Asia  Minor  have  long  been  a  favorite  object  of  tender  thought 
and  almony.  But  none  of  the  efforts  put  forward  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  past  to  assist  in  bettering  the  condition  of  that 
region  and  in  giving  its  vast  populations  a  Christian  education 
can  be  compared  in  magnitude  and  intensity  with  the  task  on 
their  behalf  that  has  now  been  courageously  shouldered  by  the 
committee  just  named  and  the  forces  throughout  this  conti- 
nent which  it  represents. 

Where  there  was  poverty  before  the  war,  there  is  now  utter 
famine  and  destitution.  Where  families  suffered  from  the 
temporary  loss  of  a  breadwinner  called  to  serve  in  the  Turkish 
army,  they  now  suffer  from  the  permanent  loss,  sometimes 
of  all  their  able-bodied  male  relatives.  Where  homes  were 
in  bad  repair  and  odorous  with  neglect,  there  are  now  no 
homes  but  ruins;  old  people  and  children  alike  are  exposed 
to  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Kurdistan  and  Trans-Caucasian 
winter. 

Nowhere,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  committee,  has  the 
trail  of  war  more  shatteringly  passed,  or  over  a  more  innocent 
non-combatant  population. 

Massacre  we  have  seen  before;  but  it  remained  for  1915  to  show 
us  the  more  refined  horrors  of  deportation,  when  the  Turks  drove 
out  of  their  territory  nearly  three  million  peaceable  non-Moslem 
inhabitants,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  others,  many  of  whose  ancestry 
had  dwelt  in  the  land  as  far  back  as  history  records.  The  need  of 
these  deported  innocent  people  of  the  Near  East,  in  a  time  of  almost 
universal  need,  is  overwhelmingly  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
people.  They  are  more  widely  scattered  and  hopelessly  destitute. 
A  whole  nation  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  died.  The  survivors  have  reached  preca- 
rious safety  in  lands  where  starvation  was  already  following  on 
the  heels  of  war,  and  where  the  hosts  could  only  share  famine  with 
their  guests. 

Of  course,  agencies  of  succor  are  already  at  work.  In  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Great  Britain  is  doing  her  share;  and,  indeed, 
so  well  are  her  relief  forces  organized  and  so  well  her  plans 
advanced  for  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  that  American 
delegates  who  have  visited  these  countries  feel  satisfied  that, 
in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  British  army,  the  work  of  aid  and 
upbuilding  might  well  be  left  to  tho?t  already  engaged  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  as  yet 
suffering  without  even  the  beginnings  of  organized  relief.  It 
is  to  America  that  the  people  look  for  rescue  from  immediate 
danger  and  for  a  chance  to  start  life  anew  in  the  home  vil- 
lages from  which  they  have,  in  so  many  thousands  of  cases, 


been  driven.  For  many  of  them,  missionaries  recently  re- 
turned tell  us,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  the  only  symbol  of 
hope. 

Already  the  main  commission  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  that  will  have  charge  of  all  sub- 
sequent activities,  is  on  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  detailed  plan  of 
procedure.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  Boston, 
who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  philanthropic  and 
educational  work  in  different  parts  of  Turkey.  The  other 
members  are  Dr.  S.  H.  Washburn,  of  Boston,  Prof.  Edward 
C.  Moore,  of  Harvard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James; 
New  York,  President  J.  H.  T.  Main,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Peet,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Harold  A.  Hatch,  of  New  York.  This  commission  will 
proceed  immediately  to  Constantinople  and  there  get  into 
touch  with  the  local  relief  committee  who,  it  is  expected, 
may  have  more  detailed  reports  about  conditions  in  the 
interior  than  have  come  across  here. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion for  the  largest  single  relief  expedition  ever  sent  from 
this  country  which,  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  George 
E.  White,  will  sail  for  Constantinople,  possibly  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  It  will  consist  of  a  body  of  250  relief  workers;, 
and,  with  the  supplies,  occupy  all  the  space  of  two  navy  ships, 
the  Mercurias  and  the  Pensacola.  The  composition  of  this 
expedition  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  relief  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  For 
it  constitutes  a  body  of  expert  workers  in  almost  every  kind  oi 
craft  and  skill  that  goes  into  the  remaking  of  a  calamity- 
stricken  community.    In  addition  to  doctors,  nurses  and  nurses' 
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aids,  there  will  be  bacteriologists,  agriculturists  and  horticul- 
turists, teachers  (some  of  them,  at  least,  able  to  speak  Armen- 
ian, but  all  linguists),  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  sanitary 
engineers,  chauffeurs,  specialists  in  work  with  children,  orphan- 
age superintendents,  dieticians. 

The  cargo,  likewise,  represents  the  modern  spirit.  In  addi- 
tion to  ample  stores  of  medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing, 
there  are  motor  trucks  to  establish  communications,  to  carry 
workers  and  supplies  into  sections  where  railroad  services  have 
broken  down  or  never  existed,  and,  if  need  be,  to  bring  tens 
or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  back  from  their 
temporary  habitations  to  their  old  homes.  There  are  agricul- 
tural machines  and,  in  much  greater  number,  every  variety 
of  garden  implements,  small  automobiles,  implements  for  road 
repair,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  abundance  of  garden 
seeds. 

The  medical  section  of  the  expedition  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  George  H.  Washburn,  of  Boston,  the  son  of 
George  Washburn,  who  for  forty  years  presided  over  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  and  himself  a  resident  in  Turkey 
for  many  years  and  conversant  with  several  of  its  languages. 

How  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  need  of  all,  that  for 
food,  can  best  be  met,  is  the  gravest  question  for  the  commis- 
sion. According  to  one  report  recently  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, food  prices  in  Constantinople  itself  are  now  some 
twenty  times  as  high  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Gates,  president  of  Robert  College,  in  a  cable 
received  the  other  day  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  asking  for 
gold  and  coal;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  anything 
short  of  actual  food  shipments  on  an  enormous  scale  can  save 
from  destruction  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  two  million  or 
so  Armenians  waiting  in  various  towns  of  western  Asia  Minor 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Armenia.  One  recent  mes- 
sage states  that,  without  such  material  relief,  at  most  a  quar- 


ter of  the  Armenian  population  could  live  until  the  next 
harvest  and  that  the  deaths  number  20,000  a  month. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
United  States  government,  through  Mr.  Hoover,  is  engaged 
in  planning  a  large  and  continuous  diversion  of  cargo  ships 
to  Constantinople  and  other  ports  accessible  from  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  Even  then,  only  the  most  careful  organiza- 
tion and,  especially,  an  adequate  transportation  service  can 
assure  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution.  A  sample  of  the 
necessary  cooperation  to  secure  this  result  was  afforded  recently 
when  the  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  flour 
which  at  that  time  was  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  cargo  was  distributed  from  Constantinople  and  a  Syrian 
port  to  the  destitute  Greeks,  Syrians  and  other  nationalities. 
This  long-distance  transaction  was  accomplished  through  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  of  that  flour  ship  and  the  two 
navy  vessels  now  being  loaded,  there  is  immediately  available 
a  large  quantity  of  food  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration in  the  Mediterranean.  The  trucks  mentioned  above 
will  find  immediate  use  in  the  transportation  of  this  food. 

From  the  pictures  of  need  that  have  been  received  in  this 
country,  many  of  them  so  terrible  that  one  would  rather  not 
reproduce  them  from  fear  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration, 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  there  will  be  outbreaks  of  robbery 
and  crime  of  other  sorts  that  must  be  kept  down.  In  short, 
every  aspect  of  the  huge  relief  problem  is  closely  linked  up 
with  the  one  supreme  problem  of  how  to  establish  stable  gov- 
ernment. Unless  our  government,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Allied  governments,  solves  that  problem  quickly  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  contending  populations  of  what  was  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  by  American 
methods  of  calamity  salvage  are  bound  to  fail. 
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FOOD  FOR  FRIENDSHIP 

IN  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  his  tour,  delivered  last 
week  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  President  Wil- 
son has  outlined  the  new  principle  of  international  rela- 
tionships that  alone  can  take  the  place  of  the  discredited  prin- 
ciple of  balance  of  power.  He  said :  "There  is  only  one 
thing  that  holds  nations  together,  if  you  exclude  force,  and 
that  is  friendship  and  good-will.  The  only  thing  that  binds 
men  together  is  friendship,  and  by  the  same  token  the  only 
thing  that  binds  nations  together  is  friendship.  Therefore, 
our  task  at  Paris  is  to  organize  the  friendship  of  the  world. 
...  In  other  words,  our  task  is  no  less  colossal  than  this: 
to  set  up  a  new  international  psychology,  to  have  a  new  real 
atmosphere." 

It  is  significant  for  the  sincerity  of  this  pronouncement  and 
for  the  advance  which  the  President  has  made  in  securing  the 
adhesion  of  the  Allied  governments  to  his  viewpoint  that  on 
the  same  day  the  appointment  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  direc- 
tor-general of  an  international  (not  inter-allied)  organization 
for  the  relief  of  liberated  countries,  neutral  and  enemy,  could 
be  announced.  The  significance  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover,  or  of  any  American,  to  that  post, 
as  in  the  willingness  of  the  various  governments  to  cooperate 
even  more  closely  in  the  relief  of  distress  than  they  have  done 
before  and  to  admit  to  their  counsels  representatives  of  neu- 
tral— and  possibly  later  on,  when  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
signed,  of  present  enemy  countries. 

The  organization  is  rather  like  that  of  the  one-time  war 
council.  Each  participating  government  appoints  two  repre- 
sentatives to  form  a  council  to  have  complete  charge  of  the 
undertaking  under  the  joint  direction  of  a  single  commander 
in  the  field.  The  second  American  representative  is  Norman 
Davis,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  special  com- 
missioner of  finance  for  the  United  States  in  Europe.  France 
has  appointed  as  her  representatives  Clementel,  minister  of 
Commerce,  and  Vilgrain,  minister  of  food.  The  American 
Peace  Commission  in  making  the  announcement  says:  "The 
Allies  and  the  United  States  are  in  agreement  that  relief 
must  be  furnished  and  that  the  working  out  of  relief  of  this 
character  on  a  large  scale  necessitates  unity  of  direction  similar 
in  character  to  that  of  the  method  successful  in  the  French 
and  British  command  in  the  operation  of  the  Allies  on  land 
and  sea,  respectively.  The  Allied  governments  had  advised 
the  President  that  they  desired  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  the  reorganization  and  administration  of  re- 
lief. Under  this  arrangement  there  are  being  appointed  two 
representatives  of  each  government  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  food,  finances  and  shipping  resources  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  relief."  The  last  phrase  means 
that  the  scope  of  the  council  is  definitely  limited  to  questions 
of  relief,  but  that  within  that  scope  it  has  full  authority  to 
decide  on  questions  of  allocation  of  shipping,  loans  and  other 
financial  aid  as  well  as  material  aid. 


The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  agreed  to 
push  to  enactment  a  bill  appropriating  one  hundred  million 
dollars  for  "foodstuffs  and  other  urgent  supplies"  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  asked  for  in  his  cable  of  January  2.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

The  high  mission  of  the  American  people  to  find  a  remedy  for 
starvation  and  absolute  anarchy  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
undertake  the  most  liberal   assistance  to  these  destitute  regions. 

The  situation  is  one  of  extreme  urgency,  for  foodstuffs  must  be 
placed  in  certain  localities  within  the  next  fifteen  to  thirty  days  if 
human  life  and  order  are  to  be  preserved.  I,  therefore,  request  that 
you  should  ask  Congress  to  make  available  to  me  an  immediate 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  the  broad  purpose  of  providing 
foodstuffs  and  other  urgent  supplies,  for  the  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  administration  thereof  to  such  population  of  Europe,  outside 
of  Germany,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  me  from  time  to  time 
as  necessary. 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  great  sense  of  charity  and  good  will  of 
the  American  people  toward  the  suffering,  and  to  place  this  act  upon 
a  primarily  humanitarian  basis  of  the  first  magnitude.  While  the 
sum  of  money  is  in  itself  large,  it  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
expenditures  we  have  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  world, 
that  it  becomes  a  mere  pittance  compared  to  the  results  that  will 
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be  obtained  from  it,  and  the  lasting  effect  that  will  remain  in  the 
United  States  through  an  act  of  such  broad  humanity  and  states- 
manlike influence. 

A  recent  cablegram  from  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  relief  work 
already  carried  on  in  northern  France  seems  to  indicate  that 
conditions  are  even  more  pitiable  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  destruction  by  the  German  army  has  been  so  complete 
that  not  only  clothing  and  food  for  probably  a  million  and  a 
half  people  are  urgently  needed,  but  new  houses  for  a  large 
proportion  of  them.  Mr.  Hoover  says:  "After  the  four- 
year  paralysis  of  wholesale  and  retail  business,  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  principal  towns  and  shops,  these  trades  have 
disappeared,  and  the  people  today  are  dependent  on  a  ration 
issued  directly  to  them,  just  as  before  the  German  evacuation. 
Until  transport  and  trade  can  be  rehabilitated,  the  present 
system  must  go  on,  for  the  French  distribution  is  done  by  the 
trades." 

The  magnitude  of  the  task,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  requires 
its  separation  from  the  relief  work  in  Belgium;  and  twenty 
members  of  the  commission  for  relief  in  that  country  who 
joined  the  American  army  as  officers  have  been  released  by 
General  Pershing  to  form  a  new  organization  for  northern 
France.  In  addition  the  commission  has  secured  150  volun- 
teers from  the  American  navy  and  is  taking  over  a  large 
amount  of  used  barrack  material  to  erect,  with  their  help, 
emergency  shelter  near  the  destroyed  villages.  For,  every  ef- 
fort to  restrain  them  notwithstanding,  the  villagers  are  return- 
ing in  thousands  before  any  preparations  can  be  made  to  house 
and  feed  them.  "The  roads  are  a  continuous  procession  of 
these  pitiable  bodies.  Thousands  of  them  reach  their  villages 
to  find  every  vestige  of  shelter  destroyed,  and  finally  wander 
into  the  villages  further  back  from  the  acute  battle  area, 
which  are  already  overcrowded  to  a  heartbreaking  degree." 

Large  quantities  of  shoes,  boots  and  warm  clothing  have 
been  taken  over  from  the  quartermaster's  stores,  and  the 
French  government  is  trying  to  get  some  cattle  from  Switzer- 
land and  horses  from  various  armies,  so  that,  where  the  land 
is  not  too  badly  destroyed,  the  people  may  be  able  to  sow  some 
crops  for  next  year.  All  factories,  mines  and  railroads  have 
been  put  out  of  order  so  completely  by  the  Germans  that  a  re- 
commencement of  '  industrial  production  will  be  impossible 
for  many  months  to  come. 

In  Belgium  conditions  are  not  much  better.  The  commis- 
sion estimates  that  180,000  tons  of  supplies,  including  cloth- 
ing, will  be  needed  regularly  for  some  time  to  come  to  carry 
out  the  most  immediate  program  of  relief.  In  spite  of  the 
disorder  occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  German  army,  there 
has  been  no  discontinuation  of  operations,  no  break  in  the 
food  supply  at  any  point,  an  achievement  which,  were  it  not 
for  so  many  other  notable  feats  of  organization,  would  have 
been  hailed  the  world  over  as  most  creditable  to  all  who 
had  part  in  it.  Here  also,  before  the  order  to  retire  was 
given,  the  German  command  saw  to  it  that  industrial  activity 
would  be  crippled  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  demoralization  of  the  German  army,  the  intended  whole- 
sale theft  of  what  remained  of  Belgian  farm  animals  did  not 
quite  come  off,  and  large  numbers,  especially  of  hogs,  have 
remained  in  the  country. 

Another  country  that  has  hoisted  a  distress  signal  is  Fin- 
land. On  Mr.  Hoover's  recommendation,  a  comparatively 
small  emergency  shipment  of  cereals,  sugar,  pork  products 
and  industrial  fats  has  already  been  made.  Owing  to  the 
fears  of  the  Allies  that  supplies  to  Finland  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  country  was  all  but  starved 
during  the  last  phase  of  the  war,  and  its  recovery,  even  under 
the  best  possible  auspices,  will  take  considerable  time.  The 
Polish  situation  is  even  more  difficult,  and  what  can  be  done 
in  the  Balkans  no  one  seems  as  yet  able  to  assess.  From  Ger- 
many the  most  recent  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  food 
situation  is  better  than  was  anticipated.  A  Reuter's  cable 
from  Vienna  says  that  the  Commission  for  Revictualing  Aus- 


tria finds  the  situation  there,  especially  in  Vienna,  "extremely 
serious,  and  that  probably  much  more  extensive  arrangements 
than  originally  anticipated  may  have  to  be  made  for  feeding 
the  population."  Altogether,  after  the  preliminary  surveys, 
Mr.  Hoover  believes  that  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  food  must 
be  imported  into  Europe  between  now  and  July  1  to  meet  the 
emergency.  How  that  stupenduous  task  is  to  be  met  is  a 
question  that  has  yet  to  be  threshed  out  in  Paris ;  in  the  mean- 
time, President  Wilson  has  taken  the  initiative  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  delay  by  directly  asking  Congress — through  the 
intermediacy  of  Carter  Glass,  secretary  of  the  Treasury — to 
vote  a  special  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  set  the  work 
going. 

MORE  THAN  LABOR  EXCHANGES 

TRAINING  for  all  the  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  inaugurated  on  January  6 
with  a  two  weeks'  normal  conference  in  Washington. 
Thirty  employes  of  the  service,  representing  fifteen  states,  will 
be  trained  at  this  first  institute  and  sent  back  to  instruct  the 
examiners  of  their  states.  The  purpose  of  the  course,  as 
stated  by  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  assistant  director-general  of  the 
service,  is  "that  we  may  all  uniformly  grasp  the  vision  of  our 
work,  and  may  intelligently  develop  a  standard  practice  in  the 
field  of  regularized  employment.  .  .  .  We  have  no  re- 
pressive powers  of  law;  we  can  justify  our  existence  and  estab- 
lish the  long  needed  and  universally  desired  public  employ- 
ment service,  only  if  we  make  good."  The  students  will  be 
instructed  in  a  standardized  technique,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  importance  of  local  conditions  will  be  emphasized,  and  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  the  service  to  the  broad  field  of  indus- 
trial adjustment  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  in- 
structors will  be  persons  of  prominence  in  shaping  labor  pro- 
grams for  the  country. 

While  this  plan  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  is  going  forward  in  Washington,  Henry 
Bruere,  former  director  of  the  service  in  New  York  state  (he 
was  succeeded  last  week  by  George  W.  Kirchwey),  points 
out  the  opportunities  that  lie  before  the  local  employment 
bureaus.  They  must  become  something  more  than  labor  ex- 
changes; they  must  be  not  only  the  servant  but  the  teacher 
of  industry,  the  school  of  industrial  economics,  if  we  are  to 
have  in  America  a  democracy  that  has  an  industrial  as  well 
as  a  political  basis.  He  said:  "The  essential  thing  is  that 
the  service  be  sympathetic  to  all  sides  of  industrial  life,  in  a 
human  way  to  the  problems  of  labor,  but  broad  enough  to  see 
the  problems  of  the  management  end." 

UNCLE  SAM  FOR  NEIGHBOR 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  projected 
a  new  program  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
industrial  workers.  The  execution  of  the  project  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  Commission  on  Living  Conditions,  of 
which  Jjbhn  Richards  is  chairman.  Philadelphia,  as  the  largest 
industrial  center,  has  been  selected  as  the  city  in  which  the 
new  program  is  to  be  launched,  and  F.  B.  Barnes  has  already 
been  installed  there  as  district  representative  of  the  com- 
mission. Last  week  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Barnes  addressed 
a  group  of  men  and  women  at  the  City  Club,  setting  forth 
their  ideals  and  plans,  which  may  prove  to  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  general  problem  of  social  reconstruction. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity,  with  some  superficial  differ- 
ences, between  these  plans  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
those  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization  [see  p.  503] 
now  on  trial  in  Cincinnati.  Both  are  intended  to  be 
thoroughly  democratic.  Both  include  every  family  in  the 
community  and  every  individual  in  each  family.  Both  are 
intended  to  afford  a  broad  basis  for  any  kind  of  useful  activity 
which  the  local  community  may  consider  necessary.  The 
Social  Unit,  however,  begins  with  what  it  considers  the  vital 
initial  point  of  departure — health,  and  especially  the  health 
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of  infants  and  children.  From  that  it  hopes  to  extend  grad- 
ually to  other  tasks.  The  Commission  on  Labor  Conditions 
takes  rather  the  point  of  departure  of  the  community  councils 
established  during  the  war,  or  even  that  of  the  more  general 
neighborhood  associations  or  community  councils  which  had 
been  started  in  many  places  before  the  war.  It  groups  all 
local  social  needs  as  falling  under  two  general  heads — the 
labor  problem  and  the  leisure  time  problem — and  aims  to  deal 
with  both.  Not  simply  such  fundamentals  as  shelter,  food 
and  sanitation,  but  all  living  conditions,  including  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  are  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  local  community  organization. 

This  is  to  be  on  a  block,  school  district  and  judicial  district 
basis,  or  on  some  analogous  plan  suitable  to  local  customs, 
but  in  any  event  it  is  to  be  intensive  as  to  population  and 
inclusive  as  to  scope.  During  the  war  some  seven  branches 
of  the  federal  government  are  said  to  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  create  local  organizations  in  order  to  perform  their 
legitimate  functions.  If  the  organization  contemplated  had 
been  in  existence  it  would  have  served  equally  well  all  of 
these  agencies. 

What  is  contemplated  is  not  only  a  territorial,  but  a 
group  organization  of  society.  Those  who  have  common 
vocational  or  social  interests  will  act  as  sub-groups,  choosing 
their  district  representatives  for  the  community  and  district 
councils.  In  this  respect  also  the  commission's  plan  resembles 
that  of  the  National  Social  Unit,  and  differs  from  that  of 
our  ordinary  political  organizations,  where  under  a  common 
banner  so  many  people  with  diverse  interests  are  assembled 
that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  at  one  on  any  except 
the  most  general  and  often  the  least  important  matters.  Social 
and  industrial  questions  are  virtually  barred  from  political 
party  platforms  because  of  the  desire  of  the  leaders  to  catch 
the  largest  possible  number  of  adherents,  whatever  their  real 
views  and  interests  may  be.  What  is  now  contemplated  is 
a  conscious  local  community  organization  so  constructed  that 
it  can  take  up  one  after  another  any  questions  that  may  arise 
or  that  any  group  in  the  community  may  raise. 

THE  LABOR  PARTY  PLATFORM 

THE  Labor  Party  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  organized 
December  29,  at  a  convention  of  740  labor  delegates, 
is  the  first  local  unit  to  establish  itself  since  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  initiated  the  movement  for  an  independent 
labor  party.  Besides  adopting  a  constitution,  the  party  put 
forth  a  platform  upon  which  it  will  run  candidates  for  mayor 
and  all  other  city  offices  at  the  Chicago  election  in  April. 

The  municipal  platform  concerns  itself  with  local  issues, 
as  distinct  from  the  national  problems  which  were  covered 
in  Labor's  Fourteen  Points  previously  put  forth  [the  Survey 
for  November  30,  1918,  page  265].  The  purpose  of  the  local 
organization,  announced  in  the  preamble,  is  "to  break  the 
power  of  rapacious  public  utility  corporations,  greedy  big 
business  interests  and  reactionary  newspapers  which  now 
dominate  our  civic  life"  and  "to  establish  genuine  democracy 
in  all  public  affairs  and  to  give  expression  to  the  ideals  and 


aspirations  of  the  vast  army  of  men  and  women  whose  useful 
labor  with  hand  and  brain  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  all 
progress  and  prosperity."  The  seven  planks  of  the  platform 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities,  "with- 
out allowance  for  any  payment  for  franchise  rights  and  intangible 
values." 

2.  Democracy  in  the  schools,  involving  a  system  "that  will  equip 
every  child  for  some  useful  vocation,  without  neglecting  the  cultural 
studies  that  are  essential  for  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
life"  and  that  will  guarantee  "the  rights  of  free  speech,  freedom  of 
association  and  secure  tenure  of  office  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  school  system." 

3.  Better  labor  conditions,  including  full  recognition  of  union  labor 
in  all  departments  of  the  city  government,  the  eight-hour  day  and 
forty-four  hour  week,  strict  enforcement  of  civil  laws  and  secure 
tenure  of  office,  substitution  of  direct  employment  for  the  contract 
system  in  all  public  work,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  police  in  all 
industrial  disputes. 

4.  The  protection  of  health,  as  the  workers'  wealth,  with  adequate 
power  and  funds  to  enable  the  health  department  to  assure  all  the 
people  the  benefits  of  modern  medical  and  sanitary  science.  Sanitary 
and  comfortable  houses,  built  by  the  city  to  be  leased  or  sold  on 
terms  just  covering  cost;  relentless  war  against  all  poorly  ventilated 
and  insanitary  kitchens,  bakeries,  workshops  and  factories;  elimina- 
tion of  smoke  and  dust  by  clean  streets  and  the  electrification  of 
steam  railways;  development  of  parks,  playgrounds,  forest  pre- 
serves and  gymnasiums  and  a  better  car  system  to  provide  access  to 
these  centers  and  to  the  lake  front;  the  establishment  of  public 
comfort  stations  throughout  the  city;  and  the  frequent  and  regular 
collection  of  garbage. 

5.  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  by  means  of  wholesale  and 
retail   municipal   markets   and  cold   storage  warehouses. 

6.  Just  taxation  and  sound  finance  through  taxation  of  big  business 
and  of  land  values  created  by  the  community. 

7.  Home  rule  and  unification  of  local  government  by  entrusting 
all  powers  to  the  city  council  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
city  government,  over  which  the  people  are  to  exercise  control 
through  the  initiative,   referendum  and   recall. 

The  affairs  of  the  party  will  be  administered  by  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  fifteen.  Membership  may  be  obtained 
through  membership  in  a  local  union  which  pays  twelve  cents 
per  capita  annually  towards  the  support  of  the  party,  or 
individually  at  four  dollars  a  year,  which  includes  subscription 
to  the  weekly  organ  of  the  party,  the  New  Majority. 

New  York  city  labor  organizations  are  completing  plans 
for  the  convention  to  launch  a  labor  party  which  will  be 
held  this  week,  and  among  other  cities  where  steps  towards 
political  organization  have  been  taken  are  Detroit  and  Tampa, 
Florida.  In  the  meantime,  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  put  forth  on  December  28 
the  following  statement: 

"It  is  not  within  the  province  of  central  bodies  or  state 
federations  to  become  part  of  the  national  labor  party." 

THE  RUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION 

THE  official  text  of  the  constitution  of  the  Soviet  re- 
public, embodying  the  latest  revisions,  has  at  last  reached 
this   country    and    is   printed,    in    translation,    in    last 
week's  Nation.     It  is  a  document  that  probably  will  strike 
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INTERNATIONAL     PRINCIPLES 

ON  the  threshold  of  peace,  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor,  in  the  name  of  the  organized  work- 
ing-class, renews  its  adhesion  to  the  fourteen 
propositions  of  President  Wilson,  considering  that 
the  peace  of  the  peoples  should  have  the  following  principles 
as  its  base: 

(1)  The  constitution  of  a  Society  of  Nations  for  a  free 
cooperation  of  the  peoples,  having  as  its  purpose  the  disap- 
pearance of  every  germ  of  future  war  and  the  establishment 
of  international  justice; 

(2)  No  economic  war  which,  begun  in  one  country,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  reprisals,  to  which  the  nation  aimed  at  would 
be  forced,  in  order  to  defend  itself.  The  great  lines  of  sea 
communication  ought  to  be  open  without  restriction  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations  under  the  protection  of  the  Society  of 
Nations.  No  economic  protectionism,  which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  spoliation  of  the  working-class; 

(3)  If  each  nation,  by  wise  selection,  applies  and  special- 
izes its  forces  of  production  according  to  its  physical  and  ma- 
terial resources,  the  diffusion  of  its  products  throughout  the 
world  can  be  made  by  free  and  rapid  exchange  without  preju- 
dicing the  expansion  of  other  nations,  and  without  preventing, 
by  artifices  which  bring  only  an  illusory  security,  the  exchanges 
which  nature  has  rendered  necessary  between  nations  and 
peoples.  For  this,  the  creation  of  an  international  office  of 
transportation,  of  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  of  the 
internationalization  of  the  colonial  domain  with  a  view  to  the 
better  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  of  the  earth 
for  the  general  welfare  of  humanity  and  the  material  and 
moral  betterment  of  the  natives; 

(4)  No  reprisals  for  vengeance  sake,  but  simply  the  repa- 
ration of  damages  done.  No  territorial  annexation;  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination ; 

(5)  The  Society  of  Nations,  giving  the  world  a  juridical 
constitution,  ought  to  begin  general  disarmament  and  carry  it 
through.  Thus  alone  will  militarism,  all  the  militarisms,  be 
overcome,  and  international  democracy  triumph. 

AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

To  these  ends,  and  to  defend  the  labor  clauses  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  C.  G.  T.  (General  Confed- 
eration of  Labor)  demands  its  official  place  at  the  table  in  the 
pourparlers  of  peace,  and  affirms  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
peace  conference  should  be  public.  It  also  declares  that  an 
international  labor  conference  is  necessary. 

RESTORATION  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Saluting  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  Revo- 
lutions, the  C.  G.  T.  demands  that  French  democracy  shall 
not  be  behind  them  in  its  social  achievements;  consequently  it 
asks  that  all  constitutional  liberties  be  re-established ;  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  assemblage ;  that  the  censorship  be  suppressed ; 
that  complete  political  amnesty  be  voted  and  that  aliens  be 
released  from  concentration  camps. 

FULL  UNION  RIGHTS 

Considering  that  labor  should  not  be  a  commodity  which 
capital  may  accept  or  reject  at  will,  and  that  industrial  servi- 
tude should  disappear,  the  C.  G.  T.  demands  the  recognition 
of  the  right  to  unionize  for  all  workers,  for  all  the  employees 
of  the  departments,  cities  and  communes,  for  all  civil  servants ; 
it  asks  that  the  sailors  of  the  merchant  marine  have  the  right 
to  leave  their  ships  when  anchored  in  port,  and  that  the 
code  of  maritime  inscription  be  revised. 

The  right  of  labor  unions  to  intervene  in  all  labor  questions 
should  be  recognized.  The  use  of  wage  contracts  should  be 
generalized  in  all  industries,  under  the  form  of  collective 
contracts  and  under  the  control  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Considering  that  the  development  of  industrial  progress 
should  come  from  the  development  of  machinery  and  modifica- 
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tion  in  methods  of  production,  the  C.  G.  T.  asks  that  the 
working  day  in  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours;  that  night  work  in  bakeries  as  in  other 
industries  with  a  continuous  and  unhealthy  fire,  be  forbidden 
to  women  and  children  under  eighteen;  and  that  the  pro- 
longation of  the  school  age  be  fixed  at  fourteen  years. 

FOR    ECONOMIC    REVIVAL 

In  application  of  these  principles,  the  C.  G.  T.  demands 
as  much  for  the  demobilization  as  for  the  rapid  readjustment 
of  war  production  to  peace  production,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  economic  council,  aided  by  regional  economic  coun- 
cils, in  which  the  labor  organizations  shall  have  direct  repre- 
sentatives, responsible  to  them,  which,  in  accord  with  the  work- 
ing class,  shall  determine  the  general  rules  of  demobilization 
and  the  conditions  of  economic  revival. 

Unemployment  funds  shall  be  reconstituted,  and  their  dis- 
tribution assured  under  the  control  of  the  labor  organizations. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  regions,  the  French 
labor  movement,  insisting  that  scandalous  new  fortunes  shall 
not  be  built  upon  public  misery,  asks  that  the  work,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  done  by  new  collective  organisms,  endowed  with 
civil  and  administrative  personality,  by  the  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  the  producers  and  consumers. 

Compensation  being  assured,  it  is  also  important  that  the 
cities,  communes  and  factories  should  be  rebuilt  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner,  taking  account  of  the  principles  of  hygiene, 
health  and  beauty ;  that  workingmen's  homes  and  open  spaces 
be  included  for  the  public  health  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  children. 

For  the  future,  the  C.  G.  T.  claims  for  organized  labor  its 
rightful  place  in  the  direction  and  administration  of  national 
production. 

Economic  reorganization  should  have  as  its  basis  uninter- 
rupted development  of  the  national  industrial  equipment  and 
unlimited  diffusion  of  general  and  technical  knowledge;  for 
this  purpose:  to  permit  the  use  of  all  talent,  to  seek  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  material  resources  and  the  application  of  all  inven- 
tions and  discoveries;  to  stimulate  private  initiative  by  remov- 
ing every  excuse  for  sterile  and  murderous  routine;  to  pre- 
vent all  voluntary  restriction  of  production  and  all  surplus  of 
producers,  the  consequences  of  which  harm  production  itself. 

The  working  class,  therefore,  should  direct  the  national 
effort  in  this  direction. 

THE  SOCIAL  RIGHT  OF  THE  NATION 

The  nation  cannot,  without  compromising  the  collective 
rights  of  which  it  is  the  guardian,  abandon  its  social  right 
{droit  social)  created  by  the  labor  of  past  generations,  main- 
tained by  the  common  effort  of  the  economic  organisms,  and 
developed  by  the  sacrifices  to  which  individuals  have  con- 
sented for  the  successive  transformations  of  these  organs,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  of  science  and  the  needs  of  progress. 

The  nation  should  guard  the  permanent  exercise  of  this 
social  right  by  an  intimate  and  vigorous  control  of  every 
branch  of  production,  each  of  which,  in  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment, profits  by  the  protection  and  support  of  the  state 
or  by  the  utilization  of  organisms  created  and  sustained  by  it. 
It  should  maintain  in  even  greater  dependence,  those  enter- 
prises which,  in  addition  to  this  general  profit,  benefit  by 
genuine  delegations  of  power,  abusive  grants  or  direct  and  re- 
peated interventions  of  the  state. 
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If  this  right  may  for  the  moment  be  confined  within  the 
present  social  forms,  there  can  be  no  question  of  continuing 
to  abandon  collective  property  by  uncontrolled  concessions 
or  by  abuse  of  the  negligence  of  the  public  powers. 

STATE     CONTROL 

If  it  is  undesirable  that  the  direct  administration  of  the 
state  be  universal  unless  it  have  the  active  and  vivifying  sup- 
port of  all  forms  of  initiative,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  nothing 
necessary  to  personal,  family  or  national  life  be  turned  over 
to  private  interests  unless  collective  control  forces  them  to  di- 
rect their  efforts  in  accord  with  the  general  interest. 

This  control  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  the 
producers  and  consumers  and  chiefly  by  their  delegates,  shall 
be  applied  in  the  most  active  and  practical  forms,  not  only 
in  the  passive  and  retrospective  form  now  current. 

It  shall  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  continuous 
control  of  production  and  of  prices,  of  technical  development, 
conditions  of  labor,  wages,  insurance,  as  well  as  of  distribu- 
tion of  profits  exceeding  normal  interest  or  limited  dividends 
and  insurance  risks. 

Thus  established,  this  control  will  assure  the  functioning 
of  the  association  of  industry  and  state  in  enterprises  whose 
dispersion  still  permits  the  play  of  initiative  and  of  free  com- 
petition. 

But  every  time  that  the  concentration  of  capital  or  capitalist 
agreements  secures  such  a  grip  on  raw  materials,  products  or 
essential  processes  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them  a  false  valua- 
tion, state  monopoly  will  be  necessary  to  equilibrate  production 
and  rectify  the  market. 

In  this  case,  care  should  be  taken  lest  fiscal  excesses  reestab- 
lish or  aggravate  abuses  such  as  those  of  monopolies  which 
menace  industry  or  consumption. 

Economic  reorganization  can  have  its  full  value  only  if 
the  nation  resumes,  maintains  or  establishes  its  social  right 
over  such  property  as  collective  wealth  and  the  instruments  of 
production  and  exchange,  and  if  more  and  more  it  confines 
their  administration,  autonomous  but  controlled,  to  the  de- 
partments, communes,  cooperatives  and  especially  to  the  new 
collective  organs  endowed  with  civil  and  administrative  per- 
sonality by  the  qualified  representatives  of  the  producers  and 
consumers. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

But  it  is  essential  that  measures  of  education,  foresight  and 
insurance  be  taken  at  once.  The  security  of  individuals  is 
more  important  than  that  of  property.  The  full  moral  and 
material  activity  of  men  is  more  fruitful  than  that  of  things. 

Consequently  no  effort  should  be  spared  that  society  may 
give  to  each  the  full  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties; 
that  by  measures  of  foresight  it  preserve  itself  against  alcohol- 
ism, bad  housing,  overcrowding;  and  that  by  social  insurance 
it  safeguard  all  the  members  of  the  producing  class  against 
unemployment,  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age.  It  should 
take  especial  care  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  their  resources, 
especially  when,  by  large  families,  they  increase  their  burden 
for  the  social  welfare. 

FOREIGN    LABOR 

For  these  reasons  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  pro- 
claims that  every  workingman,  whatever  his  nationality,  has 
the  right  to  work  wherever  he  can  find  work;  that  every 
workingman  ought  to  enjoy  all  trade-union  guarantees,  espe- 


cially the  right  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  administration  of 
his  union  in  the  country  where  he  works.  No  worker  may 
be  expelled  because  of  union  activity.  No  foreign  worker 
should  receive  a  poorer  wage  or  work  under  worse  conditions 
than  those  current  in  the  city  or  region  for  other  workers  of 
the  same  trade.  These  wages  and  conditions  are  specified  in  the 
contracts  between  the  employers'  organizations  and  the  unions. 

Labor  migrations  shall  be  organized  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  organizations  on  which  the  national  workingmen's 
and  employers'  associations  shall  be  represented  as  well  as  the 
government.  Recruiting  of  laborers  in  a  foreign  country  is 
authorized  only  after  favorable  report  by  the  commissions  of 
the  countries  concerned,  who  will  examine  whether  and  within 
what  limits  the  recruiting  corresponds  to  a  real  need  of  an 
industry  or  a  region  and  whether  the  contracts  clearly  define 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  in  accord  with  the  regula- 
tions mentioned  above. 

The  recruiting  of  emigrants  is  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  labor  organization  of  the  country  of  emigration.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  contracts  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  country  of  immigration.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  use  colored  labor  it  should  be  recruited  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  European  labor,  and  should  have  the  same  guaran- 
ties. Furthermore,  employers  of  colored  labor  should  organ- 
ize at  their  expense,  under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  courses  to  teach  the  colored  workers  to 
speak,  read  and  write. 

LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Workingmen  who  are  victims  of  industrial  accidents  should 
receive  their  full  wages  during  incapacity.  This  applies  to 
foreign  labor  as  well.  Industrial  disease  should  be  considered 
as  an  industrial  accident. 

Every  workingman  has  the  right  to  a  pension  which  will 
permit  him  to  live  normally.  To  achieve  this  a  unified  system 
of  pensions  should  be  established,  having  the  principles  of  in- 
validity as  its  basis. 

Legislation  regarding  hygiene  and  industrial  security 
should  be  developed ;  industrial  poisons  should  be  prohibited ; 
dangerous  and  defective  processes  of  manufacture  should  be 
remedied.  A  single  system  of  automatic  coupling  should  be 
adopted  without  delay  for  all  railway  cars. 

A  statistical  service  controlling  the  application  of  laws  re- 
garding hours  of  labor,  hygiene  and  cleanliness,  in  which  the 
labor  organizations  shall  participate,  shall  be  created. 

An  international  office  of  labor  shall  be  established  with 
the  collaboration  of  the   international  labor  secretariat. 

AGAINST  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

To  meet  the  difficulties  caused  to  the  working  class  by  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  all 
customs  and  duties  on  food,  fuel  and  lighting  materials  should 
be  suppressed. 

A  public,  national,  communal  and  corporative  service  of 
food  distribution  shall  be  organized.  This  supposes  the  requi- 
sition of  produce  and  the  voting  of  sufficient  credits  in  the 
national  and  communal  budgets,  these  to  be  covered  by  a  pro- 
gressive tax  on  wealth,  especially  on  inheritance.  This  serv- 
ice should  furnish  its  products  without  profit  to  the  working- 
men  consumers,  thus  establishing  a  minimum  cost  of  production 
equal  to  the  sale  price  and  regulating  the  market  price;  it 
will  be  directed  by  direct  delegates  of  labor  and  the  consumers. 

To  meet  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  burden  of  the  war,  the 
C.  G.  T.  asks  that  the  income  tax  and  the  war  profits  law  be 
strictly  applied  and  that  a  new  law  tax  inheritances  in  such 
proportion  as  to  diminish  the  burden  of  the  nation. 

A   MINIMUM    PROGRAM 

The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  this  program  is  a  minimum  pro- 
gram and  should  be  realized  immediately.  It  asks  the  labor 
organizations  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  action  until  satis- 
faction has  been  obtained. 

SOI 
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many  Americans  as  a  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears  con- 
cerning the  purposes  of  the  Russian  government,  since  it 
contains  no  compromise  whatsoever  between  the  democracy 
as  understood  by  the  Bolshevik  philosophy  and  that  promul- 
gated by  western  nations. 

Characteristically,  the  question  of  land  takes  the  first  place 
among  the  issues  dealt  with.  All  private  property  in  land  is 
abolished,  and  the  entire  land  of  the  country  "is  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  husbandmen  without  any  compensation  to  the 
former  owners,  in  the  measure  of  each  one's  ability  to  till  it." 
In  practice,  to  judge  from  the  most  recent  experiences  of  trust- 
worthy English  and  American  eye-witnesses,  that  means  that 
the  wealthier  landholders  will  be  deprived  of  so  much 
land  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  livelihood  to  all 
peasants  in  the  community,  without  necessarily  depriving 
them    of    their    all. 

Throughout  the  document  there  is  a  fighting  attitude 
towards  the  capitalist  and  the  idler.  Only  those  engaged  in 
useful  labor,  including  "persons  engaged  in  housekeeping 
which  enables  others  to  do  productive  work"  and  liberally 
interpreted  so  as  to  include  students,  employes  and  profes- 
sional men  of  all  classes,  are  entitled  to  vote.  There  is  intro- 
duced a  "universal  obligation  to  work,"  and  the  motto  that 
"he  shall  not  eat  who  does  not  work." 

The  socialism  of  the  government  extends  not  only  to  land, 
natural  resources  and  monopoly  enterprise,  but  includes  the 
nationalization  of  "all  implements,  whether  animal  or  inani- 
mate, model  farms  and  agricultural  enteprises."  Here,  again, 
the  peasant's  hand  is  seen.  Already,  rumor  has  it,  large  herds 
and  large  possessions  of  useful  agricultural  implements  have 
become  in  the  rural  regions  the  prime  objects  of  socialization 
and  are  now  controlled  largely  by  local  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  by  village  councils. 

On  international  questions,  the  constitution  embodies  the 
most  far-reaching  compliance  with  the  American  liberal  de- 
mands: that  an  end  be  put  "to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
bourgeois  civilization  which  enables  the  exploiters  of  a  few 
chosen  nations  to  enslave  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  toiling 
populations  of  Asia,  of  the  colonies,  and  of  small  countries 
generally." 

Complete  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  press  is  assured,  and 
some  detailed  provisions  adopted  to  secure  that  even  the  poor- 
est peasant  communities  shall  be  able  to  meet  in  proper  build- 
ings for  an  unhindered  discussion  of  politics  and  that  they 
shall  be  informed  by  a  free  press. 

The  political  relationships  of  local  Soviets  to  the  central 
government,  methods  of  voting  and  the  franchise  itself,  are 
laid  down  in  considerable  detail.  The  principle  of  the  recall 
is  applied  to  soviet  representation,  and  there  are  provisions  for 
tribunals  to  decide  contested  election  results  and  other  disputes 
that  may  arise.  The  respective  powers  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars,  the  ministry,  and  the  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Soviets,  the  parliament,  are  delimited  on  lines  very 
similar  to  those  of  other  modern  republics.  There  is,  at  any 
rate  not  in  this  constitution,  any  support  for  the  assumption 
that  the  central  government  is  animated  by  a  desire  to  assume 
autocratic  control. 

HOUSING  A  NATIONAL  CONCERN 

IN  the  rather  florid  language  of  a  real  estate  man  present, 
there  was  gathered  in  a  single  room  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Club  last  week  the  ranking  city  planner,  the  ranking 
engineer  and  the  ranking  architect  of  the  country.  However 
that  may  be,  there  were  city  planners,  engineers,  architects, 
social  workers,  civic  secretaries,  housing  experts  and  their  kin 
to  the  number  of  about  forty,  called  together  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  Lawson  F.  Purdy,  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Robert  W.  deForest  and  Samuel 
Gompers  to  discuss  the  crisis  in  war-time  housing  in  its  larger 
bearings. 


Although  not  its  original  purpose,  the  meeting  afforded 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  views  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing this  week  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  on  the  Senate  resolution  cutting  short  all  con- 
struction not  75  per  cent  finished.  The  original  purpose  was 
to  relate  this  immediate  "peace  emergency,"  to  the  permanent 
place  of  housing,  urban  development  and  municipal  affairs  in 
the  scheme  of  the  federal  government. 

It  was  clearly  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  government 
war-time  housing  enterprises  should  not  be  scrapped. 

The  meeting  went  further  and  by  a  show  of  hands  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  agency  dealing  with  housing 
and  community  planning  "in  the  broad  sense  of  dealing  with 
the  physical  environment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States." 

It  was  agreed  that  "such  a  federal  agency,  if  established, 
should  be  limited  to  the  functions  of  research,  experiment  and 
the  dissemination  of  information,  acting  as  a  central  agency 
for  the  service  of  state  authorities  and  local  committees." 
Whether  its  scope  should  include  the  administration  of  public 
funds  to  be  invested  in  actual  physical  improvements,  either 
through  loans  or  by  direct  participation,  was  held  to  be  a 
proper  subject  for  investigation.  And  it  was  felt  to  be  expe- 
dient that  the  proposed  new  agency  should  not  attempt  to 
consolidate  the  various  bureaus  in  existing  government  depart- 
ments which  touch  on  these  matters,  but  should  "act  as  a 
means  for  making  more  available,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  community  as  a  social  unit,  such  technical  resources"  as 
can  be  supplied  by  them  and  "should  undertake  within  its  own 
organization  direct  technical  investigation  only  in  such 
parts  of  the  field  as  are  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
existing  agencies." 

The  question  of  the  scope  for  such  an  agency  provoked  lively 
discussion.  Should  industrial  housing,  town  planning  and 
problems  of  physical  environment  be  grouped  with  questions 
of  transportation,  land  settlement  and  the  control  of  immi- 
gration, as  urged  by  some?  Should  they  be  tied  up  to  ques- 
tions of  municipal  administration  and  affairs,  as  urged  by 
others?  Should  municipal  affairs  be  considered  to  include 
public  health,  public  recreation,  public  education  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  social  activities  generally?  Such  an  expansion 
would  overlap  functions  now  assigned,  for  example,  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  and  the  rapidly  expanding  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Should  there  be  a  regrouping  in  whole  or  in  part  of  such 
agencies  in  a  single  department  with  a  "view  to  the  more 
effective  unification  of  their  activities  in  the  service  of  the  local 
community  considered  as  a  social  unit?"  The  analogy  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  conference,  concerned 
as  they  were  with  the  welfare  of  people  living  under  urban 
and  suburban  conditions,  was  the  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  farmers,  especially  through  its  field-agent 
system,  or  the  broad  services  to  municipalities  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  Great  Britain. 

The  consensus  of  the  conference  was,  as  already  indicated, 
conservative  on  these  questions  of  scope  but  they  are  bound 
to  come  up  again;  and  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  urban 
communities  as  a  subject  for  national  attention  in  the  period 
of  reconstruction  and  after,  has  definitely  been  raised. 

The  tactics  for  getting  an  entering  wedge  of  action  by- 
Congress  were  more  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  the  discussion 
at  Philadelphia  than  the  larger  objectives  in  view;  and  the 
success  of  the  campaign  for  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
was  cited  as  a  reason  for  centering  on  the  clean-cut  subject 
of  housing.  That,  however,  several  speakers  urged,  should  br 
interpreted  to  include  not  only  wage-earners'  dwellings  but 
the  even  more  neglected  housing  problems  of  people  of  mod- 
erate incomes;  and  to  include  not  only  city  dwellings  bur 
farming  communities  and  regional  areas  outside  existing  cities 
in  which  rapid  industrial  developments  produce  incipient 
slums.  The  chair  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committer 
to  follow  up  the  conference. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


-A  Department  of  Practice 


AN     EXAMPLE     OF     PRE- 
PAROLE   WORK 

THE  cardinal  principle  of  good 
parole  work  for  prisoners  is  the 
preparation  before  release  of  the  en- 
vironment into  which  they  will  go. 
Every  institution  that  sends  law-break- 
ers back  into  the  community  ought  to 
see  to  it  not  only  that  the  individual 
is  better  off  as  a  result  of  his  sojourn 
in  prison,  but  that  conditions  are  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  a  permanent 
return  to  normal  ways  of  life.  Prep- 
aration of  the  environment  involves 
many  relationships,  principally  those 
with  the  prisoner's  family,  with  pros- 
pective employers  and  with  his  former 
associates.  Often  it  is  possible  for  parole 
officers  to  construct  an  entirely  new 
environment  from  which  the  former 
temptations  to  law-breaking  are  absent. 
A  whole  family  may  perhaps  be  moved, 
children  may  be  taken  from  institutions 
and  restored  to  the  father  and  mother, 
household  furniture  that  has  been  sold 
or  pawned  may  be  recovered  and,  above 
all,  suitable  work  may  be  found  for 
the  man. 

Not  many  institutions  do  effective 
parole  work  of  this  sort.  One  of  the 
most  recent  to  undertake  it  systemati- 
cally is  the  Westchester  County  Peni- 
tentiary and  Workhouse  at  East  View, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  built  only  two 
years  ago.  The  following  case  which 
occurred  recently  at  that  institution — 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
this  work: 

N .  B ,  an  offender,  who  had  for- 
merly led  a  straightforward  and  hard-work- 
ing life,  got  into  trouble  through  gambling 
and  intemperance.  He  neglected  his  home  and 
was  finally  arrested  for  non-support,  his 
wife  swearing  out  the  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest. Nothing  could  persuade  the  man  after 
this  that  his  wife  was  not  really  to  blame 
for  all  that  had  befallen  him;  continual 
brooding  in  the  institution  only  deepened  his 
conviction.  He  refused  to  see  his  wife  or  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Meanwhile, 
two  of  his  trree  children  were  placed  in  a 
child-caring  institution,  and  his  wife,  shortly 
after  his  incarceration,  gave  birth  to  a 
fourth. 

Parole  officers  called  on  the  wife  and  got 
her  story.  She  was  as  unwilling  to  see  her 
husband  as  he  was  to  see  her.  One  day  the 
warden   said   to  the   prisoner: 

"When  did  your  wife  begin  nagging  you 
and  getting  irritable,  'going  back  on  you'  as 
you  say?" 

"About  four  years  ago,"  was  the  answer. 

"Wasn't  that  just  about  the  time  you  be- 
gan gambling?" 

So  certain  had  the  man  been  that  his  wife 


was  the  chief  cause  of  his  troubles  that  he 
had  never  made  this  simple  chronological 
connection.  Slowly  he  was  led  to  see  that 
his  wife  was  not  wholly  to  blame.  Mean- 
while the  fate  of  his  children  was  impressed 
upon  him  and  his  own  knowledge  of  institu- 
tions, with  which  he  had  had  some  prior 
acquaintance  on  the  outside,  was  drawn 
upon.  Finally,  he  voluntarily  asked  to  be 
allowed  tc  see  his  wife.  What  was  said  at 
the  interview  is  unknown,  but  when  they 
parted  both  told  the  parole  officer  that  they 
were  anxious  to  try  to  live  together  again 
upon  his  release. 

This  was  the  decision  that  the  parole  offi- 
cers wanted.  Through  the  intervention  of 
the  county  children's  bureau,  the  two  chil- 
dren were  taken  out  of  the  institution  and  re- 
stored to  the  mother.  A  job  for  the  man 
in  another  part  of  the  country  was  secured, 
he  himself  having  expressed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  go  back  to  his  former  place  of  em- 
ployment. A  house  was  secured  and  the 
ramily  moved.  When  the  man  left  prison, 
house,  family  and  job  were  awaiting  him — 
all  in  a  new  environment  where  he  could 
start  fresh.  The  man  has  now  been  out  of 
prison  a  year,  has  made  regular  weekly  pay- 
ments on  a  small  loan  given  him  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
is  temperate  and  living  a  normal,  happy 
family  existence. 

W.  D.  L. 


SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

7V7"0T  so  long  ago  it  was  fashion- 
J-  V  able  to  speak  of  the  "social 
laboratory,"  and  the  idea  was  widely 
held  that  by  scientific  experimentation 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  social  practice  in 
different  fields.  The  more  we  have 
"experimented,"  however,  the  more 
we  have  learned  that  only  under  the 
actual  conditions  surrounding  every- 
day experience  can  methods  be  prop- 
erly tested,  and  that  the  way  of  ad- 
vance lies  not  in  the  laboratory  with 
its  artificial  relationship  of  experi- 
menter to  "experimentee"  but  in  a 
careful  comparison  and  discussion  of 
methods  tried  out  by  social  workers 
facing  human  beings  as  they  naturally 
behave  in  their  workaday  environ- 
ments. 

Following  a  desire  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  Survey  readers,  the  new 
department  here  started  will  endeavor 
to  follozv  every  week  some  active  and 
practically  minded  social  workers  in- 
to their  shop  and  zvatch  them  at  their 
job.  We  shall  try  to  present  here  not 
so  much  what  there  may  be  new  in 
their  craftsmanship,  as  what  there  is 
worth  noting  for  its  suggestive  value 
to  others  in  the  trade.  Survey 
readers  can  help  to  make  this  depart- 
ment of  the  greatest  practical  useful- 
ness by  sending  in  bits  of  informa- 
tion on  their  own  practice  or  that  of 
others,  or  by  directing  attention  to 
developments  worth   studying. 


THE   SOCIAL   UNIT   PLAN   IN 
THE  EPIDEMIC 

THE  Social  Unit  idea  of  which  Wil- 
bur C.  Phillips  and  Elsie  LaG.  C. 
Phillips,  his  wife,  are  the  inventors  and 
most  persuasive  exponents,  has  not  ap- 
parently been  adversely  affected  by  the 
war  or  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  To 
those  who  have  faith  in  an  idea  all  such 
incidents  as  war  and  plague  are  but  op- 
portunities to  show  the  evidence  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  We  suggest  that 
students  of  social  reconstruction  keep  an 
eye  on  this  plan. 

To  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  executive 
of  the  Occupational  Council  in  Cincin- 
nati, we  are  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion that  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  dis- 
trict of  that  city  the  epidemic  of  grippe 
was  kept  within  bounds  by  the  active  ef- 
forts of  the  Social  Unit  and  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  others  who,  through  the  So- 
cial Unit,  are  associated  for  neighbor- 
hood work  as  in  no  other  urban  com- 
munity in  the  land.  The  Social  Unit's 
dodger  of  information  as  to  how  to  pre- 
vent the  grippe,  how  to  protect  oneself 
and  how  to  treat  the  disease,  is  much  like 
that  distributed  in  many  places.  Like 
others  it  bears  the  approval  of  the  health 
officer.  But  it  has  two  special  distinc- 
tions: it  is  signed  by  the  Social  Unit 
Organization;  and,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  district  was  already  thor- 
oughly organized,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
every  family  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  danger  was  first 
recognized. 

The  Mohawk-Brighton  district  is  not 
a  slum  but  has  its  full  proportion  of 
modest  homes.  It  was  selected,  in  fact, 
as  fairly  typical  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  its  death-rate  from  influ- 
enza and  pneumonia  was  only  one-half 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  Social  Unit  plan  does  not  claim 
to  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
other  neighborhood  associations — merely 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  of  them. 
Every  one  is  offered  an  opportunity  to 
take  part,  as  an  individual  in  a  family,  as 
a  citizen  or  as  a  member  of  some  skilled 
group.  The  local  councils,  although  in 
full  charge,  are  in  direct  relation  with 
advisory  groups  in  city  and  nation  who 
give  expert  guidance  and  incidentally 
study  the  local  experiment  as  it  proceeds. 
Beginning  with  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  infants  and  children,  the  plan  is  to 
take  up  recreation,  housing  and  other 
problems.     The  plan  is  democratic,  co- 
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operative  and  practical.  It  rests  upon 
expert  counsel  and  guidance,  but  seems 
to  keep  the  experts  in  their  place. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  Medical  Division  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  predicts  that  "if  the 
Social  Unit,  during  the  war,  can  build 
up,  as  I  believe  it  is  doing,  a  model  sys- 
tem of  medical  administration,  when  the 
war  is  over  we  shall  have  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  problems  of  medical  or- 
ganization and  administration  that  are 
troubling  us,  and  all  that  then  will  be 
necessary  will  be  to  apply  them  gener- 
ally." E.  T.  D. 

ORGANIZED  TO  FIGHT  RENT 
PROFITEERING 

THE  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration has  endorsed  a  method  orig- 
inally developed  in  New  London,  Conn., 
a  city  of  35,000  to  40,000,  and  since 
introduced  into  a  number  of  other  cities, 
including  Cleveland,  Newark,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Norfolk  and  other  large 
war  work  centers,  to  stop  rent  profiteer- 
ing and  the  eviction  of  tenants  unable  to 
pay  exaggerated  rents.  John  C.  Ellis, 
a  former  president  of  the  Machinists' 
Union  of  New  London,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  government,  recently  went 
about  the  country  explaining  that 
method. 

Briefly,  it  consists  in  organizing  pub- 
lic opinion  and  creating  a  representative 
tribunal  before  which  each  case  of  al- 
leged injustice  to  tenants  may  be  heard. 
In  Connecticut,  these  tribunals,  though 
they  arose  spontaneously  from  a  public 
demand,  have  since  been  recognized  by 
the  state  government  as  authorized  agen- 
cies for  hearing  and  adjusting  disputes; 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  other  federal  authori- 
ties having  to  do  with  the  housing  of  war 
workers  are  recognizing  these  tribunals 
as  their  allies  and  agencies. 

In  New  London,  the  complaints  re- 
ceived by  trade  union  leaders  from  the 
rank  and  file  about  the  outrageous  de- 
mands of  certain  landlords  and  the  in- 
ability of  families,  especially  those  with 
many  children,  to  find  other  accommo- 
dation, led  Mr.  Ellis  to  seek  cut  a  num- 
ber of  representative  men  known  for 
their  integrity  and  public  spirit  and  with 
their  aid  to  form  a  committee  of  twen- 
ty-four consisting  of  one-third  of  trade 
union  representatives  and  two-thirds  of 
professional  and  business  men,  the  en- 
deavor being  to  make  the  committee  as 
nearly  representative  of  the  population 
as  possible.  This  central  committee  con- 
stituted four  sectional  committees,  con- 
sisting of  six  members  each,  and  having 
on  each  of  them  two  of  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor;  two  of  the 
members  in  each  case  serving  as  chair- 
man and  secretary  and  the  other  four 
forming  a  rota  of  weekly  terms  for 
hearing  cases.  The  chairmen  of  the 
sections  form  an  informal  executive  that 


is  meeting  frequently  and  sees  to  it  that 
methods  of  adjustment  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  are  kept  more  or  less 
uniform. 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  some  ten- 
ant to  come  before  the  branch  commit- 
tee for  his  district  and  complain  that 
the  rent  has  been  raised  against  him 
without  any  improvement  or  other  un- 
usual expenditure  having  been  incurred 
by  the  landlord.  Sometimes  a  case  of 
severe  hardship  has  to  be  dealt  with  im- 
mediately, as  for  instance,  when  a  fam- 
ily dispossessed  and  unable  to  get  in  else- 
where at  a  rent  that  it  can  pay,  has  to 
leave  its  possessions  in  the  street  and 
seek  the  hospitality  of  neighbors  until 
such  time  as  they  may  find  other  shelter 
or  another  job  in  a  different  locality. 
Often,  in  such  cases,  not  even  an  empty 
shed  is  found  available.  In  its  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  a  fair  rent,  the  com- 
mittee usually  takes  the  assessed  value, 
adds  a  third  to  arrive  at  the  true  value, 
and  takes  10  per  cent  of  this  value  to  rep- 
resent a  suitable  gross  return  out  of 
which,  of  course,  the  landlord  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  cost  of  taxes,  repairs 
and  other  normal  services. 

In  New  London,  and  later  in  the 
other  towns  that  have  adopted  this  meth- 
od, it  was  found  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  procedure  lay  in  the  prevention  of 
rent  disputes  rather  than  their  adjudica- 
tion when  brought  before  these  commit- 
tees. The  value  of  publicity  in  these 
cases  is  proportional  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  personnel  of  the  committee 
enjoys  the  public  confidence.  In  New 
London  more  of  the  decisions  actually 
made  have  been  favorable  to  the  land- 
lords than  to  the  tenants,  a  proportion 
which  shows  at  any  rate  that  the  com- 
position of  the  committee  is  not  biased 
in  favor  of  the  tenant  to  the  extent  of 
making  the  judicial  proceeding  a  farce 
from  the  landlord's  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  many  landlords  have  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  existence  of  these  com- 
mittees which  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  reasons  for  rent  changes  where  these 
are  necessary  and  protect  the  house- 
owner  against  wilful  slander. 

The  processes  of  the  law,  not  only  in 
Connecticut  but  in  most  states,  are  too 
slow  to  prevent  hardship  to  tenants  in 
these  difficult  times.  Mr.  Ellis  esti- 
mates that  in  Cleveland  and  Newark 
prior  to  the  organization  of  these  com- 
mittees there  were  about  two  hundred 
evictions  every  week.  One  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  new  committees  was  that 
where  a  tenant  is  engaged  upon  govern- 
ment work  he  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  dispossessed,  but  if  necessary, 
the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  must  be 
held  over  until  the  end  of  the  war.  De- 
pendents of  soldiers  who,  owing  to  non- 
receipt  of  their  allowance  for  any  cause, 
are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  are,  under  a 
law  enacted  by  Congress,  legally  pro- 
tected against  eviction. 


Mr.  Ellis  is  convinced  that  this  some- 
what informal  organization  to  meet  an 
emergency  is  preferable  to  a  hard  and 
fast  judicial  system  quite  apart  from  the 
saving  in  time,  because  it  ensures  that 
to  each  case  the  common  sense  of  the 
community  of  what  is  fair  to  both  parties 
is  applied.  The  general  effect  of  the 
existence  of  the  committee  in  New  Lon- 
don undoubtedly  has  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  rents  in  that  city  have  risen 
less  rapidly  than  in  other  places  and  a 
few  months  ago  were  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  lower  than  in  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury  and  the  other  industrial  centers  of 


the  state. 


B.  L. 


"EMPTY  BARNS"— HOW  TO 
USE   THEM 

A  DOWNTOWN  church  in  New 
York,  deserted  by  its  original  con- 
stituency, wedged  in  between  two  pop- 
ulations which  are  largely  inaccessible  to 
its  regular  ministrations,  has  put  itself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  workers  in  its 
neighborhood.  A  group  of  young 
women,  employed  nearby,  bring  their 
lunches  to  the  church  at  the  noon  hour, 
have  coffee  served  to  them,  provided 
out  of  a  modest  fund  raised  by  them- 
selves, and  entertain  themselves  with 
music,  conversation  and  any  diverting 
employment  that  suggests  itself.  On 
one  day  each  week  they  listen  to  a  short 
talk,  often  religious  in  character,  and  "it 
would  be  hard,"  writes  F.  Ernest  John- 
son, of  the  Research  Department  if  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  "to  discover  whether 
it  is  most  appreciated  by  the  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jewish  members  of  the 
group.  The  whole  arrangement  is  so 
simple  and  so  delightful  to  the  young 
women  themselves  that  one  wonders 
why  the  many  churches  in  our  large 
cities,  similarly  situated,  have  not  under- 
taken this  form  of  community  service  be- 
fore." 

Which  reminds  me  that  in  the  work 
of  the  churches  for  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  the  benefit  received  is  not  all  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  There  are 
churches  in  some  of  our  big  cities  that 
have  virtually  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
when,  under  the  impulse  of  patriotism, 
they  let  go  all  their  old  prejudices  against 
"social  activities"  and  opened  their  doors 
wide  to  the  nation's  defenders. 

"Look  at  this  great  empty  barn,"  a 
New  York  minister  said  disgustedly  to  a 
visitor  not  so  very  long  ago,  explaining 
that  his  influence  with  his  people  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  induce  a  daily  use 
of  their  great  stone  edifice.  Not  long 
afterwards,  a  jolly  crowd  of  sailors  could 
be  seen  going  in  and  out  daily,  making 
friends  with  everybody  in  the  church  and 
neighborhood  and  having  a  perfectly 
gorgeous  time  at  least  once  a  week  danc- 
ing in  a  large  basement  room  with  the 
daughters  of  one  of  the  most  fastidious 
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American  communities.  After  this  ex- 
perience it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that 
church  will  ever  stand  empty  and  silent 
again  for  six  davs  of  the  week. 

B.  L. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  AMERI- 
CANIZATION WORKERS 
PROF.  ALBERT  ERNEST 
JENKS.  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  an  Americanization  training 
course  whose  object  will  be  to  afford 
fundamental,  scientific  and  practical 
training  for  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  engage  in  any  phase  of  work  with  im- 
migrants. During  the  past  ten  years 
Professor  Jenks  has  developed  courses  in 
that  university  on  Modern  Peoples  and 
Americanism  and,  from  his  study  of  the 
broad  human  fundamentals  of  that  sub- 
ject, has  arrived  at  certain  generaliza- 
tions concerning  the  goal  of  Americaniza- 
tion work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
immigrant.  These  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  communicate  to  the  Survey 
in  the  opposite  nine  points  which  we  ' 
heartily  commend  to  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  Americanization 
activities. 

TO  COMBINE  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE   RELIEF 

THE  Iowa  plan,  recently  set  forth 
by  Bessie  A.  McClenahan  in  a 
monograph  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
proposes  what  almost  amounts  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  work  and  resources 
of  private  family  welfare  societies,  ordi- 
narily known  as  Associated  Charities  on 
Social  Welfare  Leagues,  and  public  char- 
ities departments.  The  general  secre- 
tary of  the  society  becomes  officially  over- 
seer of  the  poor.  His  salary  is  divided 
between  the  private  agency  and  the  pub- 
lic department,  generally.  Resources  for 
relief  purposes  may  come  from  both 
sources,  also,  but  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  for  the  public  treasury  to  bear  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  expenditures.  The 
cost  of  workers  other  than  the  general 
secretary,  and  of  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, may  or  may  not  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  Sometimes  private  agen- 
cies other  than  the  general  family  wel- 
fare society  are  involved  in  the  arrange- 
ments, but  that  phase  of  the  question 
need  not  be  here  considered. 

The  argu.nent  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  plan  is  that  it  makes  effective  the 
considerable  amounts  spent  by  counties 
in  their  outdoor  relief  work,  particular- 
ly, which — as  is  well  known — are  al- 
most entirely  frittered  away  in  mere 
foolish  almsgiving  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  does  this  by  placing  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  trained  workers 
who  are  also  serving  the  private  society 
and  private  societies  of  this  sort  are 
more  and  more  demanding  trained  lead- 
ership.      Furthermore,     that     there     is 


THE  GOAL  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

WORK 

By  Albert  Ernest  Jenks 


1.  The  most  important  thing  the 
immigrant  should  get  from  the  trained 
Americanization  worker  is  the  certain- 
ty that  the  worker  stands  for  the  best 
forces  in  America  reaching  out  in  a 
democratic  way  to  help  in  his  difficult 
problems  of  new-world  adjustment. 
Too  often  the  immigrant  is  the  prey 
of  all  evil  forces  in  America.  This 
trained  Americanizer  should  stand  to 
him  for  all  the  good  America  has  to 
offer. 

2.  The  immigrant  should  feel  the 
certainty  that  the  worker  understands 
him  and  his  group;  that  he  knows 
their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses; 
that  he  knows  the  political,  industrial 
and  social  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  in  their  home  country,  why  they 
came  to  America,  the  conditions  in 
in  which  they  find  themselves  in  Amer- 
ica;  that  he  realizes  their  problems 
here,  their  causes  of  discontent,  and 
what  they  need  to  fit  themselves  happily 
and  successfully  into  the  complex  life 
of  America. 

3.  The  immigrant  from  anyone  of 
the  sixty-odd  nationalistic  groups  rep- 
resented in  America  should  get  from 
the  trained  worker  the  special  educa- 
tional, industrial,  political,  or  other 
direction  which  he  racially  needs  to 
adjust  himself  to  American  life;  the 
needs  will  vary  with  each  group. 

Among  the  Southern  Italians  the  per 
cent  of  illiteracy  is  54.2;  among  the 
Portuguese  it  is  68.2;  among  the 
Bohemians  it  is  1.7;  and  among  the 
Finns,  1.4  per  cent  To  approach  the 
adult  Bohemians  and  Finns  with  the 
same  educational  program  and  methods 
as  those  with  which  one  would  ap- 
proach the  Southern  Italians  and  Por- 
tuguese is  to  offend  a  just  race  pride. 

The  Scandinavian  is  a  rugged,  in- 
dependent individualist.  His  individ- 
ualism tends  toward  democracy,  and 
toward  pioneer,  healthful,  rural  activi- 
ties. The  Italian  is  not  an  individual- 
ist. He  sees  life  more  as  one  swamped 
and  lost  in  a  human  swarm.  He  seeks 
and  finds  companionship  in  America  in 
the  congestion  of  cities.  To  suppose 
that  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Italian  are  the 
same  is  to  miss  the  significance  of  race 
difference. 

4.  The  immigrant  should  get  from 
the  trained  Americanization  worker  a 
realization  of  what  America  really 
means,  of  the  ideals  of  her  founders, 
of  her  traditions,  of  her  standards,  and 
of  her  institutions.  He  should  get 
ideals  of  sane  and  democratic  indus- 
trial adjustment,  and  of  the  best  ways 
for  him  to  help  in  this  adjustment, 
from  men  having  a  high  realization 
of  American  ideals,  rather  than  bizarre 
and  upsetting  ideas  from  disturbing 
agitators. 


5.  The  immigrant  should  get  a 
genuine  desire  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  io  learn  the 
language  spoken  in  the  United  States. 
Forced  naturalization  and  forced 
language  study  produce  enemies  and 
not  loyal  citizens.  He  should  get  the 
English  language  just  so  far  as  he  is 
able.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  immigrants  are  too  old  or  too 
occupied  with  earning  a  living  to  learn 
English  well  enough  to  have  it  become 
the  language  in  which  they  think,  and 
that  for  some  time  wise  use  must  be 
made  in  Americanization  work  of  the 
foreign  tongue  and  the  foreign  press. 

6.  The  immigrant  should  get  from 
the  worker  encouragement  to  put  into 
America  all  the  talents,  crafts,  and 
ideals  for  good  that  he  brings  with 
him,  to  develop  them  in  harmony  with 
the  best  ideals  of  America,  and  so 
make  his  contribution  to  enduring 
American  culture.  He  should  be  led  to 
prize  the  things  which  are  his  own  and 
which  make  for  good  in  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  should  get  a  reali- 
zation that  his  practices  and  character- 
istics, which  are  weaknesses  in  Amer- 
ica, should  be  done  away  with  as 
quickly   and  completely   as   possible. 

7.  He  should  get  such  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  cf  the  other  immi- 
grant peoples  in  America  that  old- 
world  prejudices  will  tend  to  die,  and 
confidence  be  established  in  all  groups 
so  that  they  may  have  fair  and  square 
dealing  with  one  another. 

8.  The  immigrant  should  get  from 
the  worker  the  certain  feeling  that  the 
worker  stands  in  a  real  sense  as  an 
advocate  of  the  immigrant  against 
race  discrimination  and  unjust  treat- 
ment. It  is  true  that  as  Americans  our 
practices  lag  behind  our  democratic 
ideals,  but  a  just  and  intelligent  in- 
terpretation of  America  to  the  immi- 
grant, and  of  the  immigrant  to  the 
quick  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  Ameri- 
can, will  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
sense  of  justice  and  real  democracy 
toward  the  foreigner  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  Americaniza- 
tion. 

9.  Finally,  the  immigrant  should 
get  as  a  result  of  the  entire  effort  of 
the  trained  Americanization  worker 
such  a  fundamental  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  America  and  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  will  naturally 
develop  a  love  and  loyalty  for  Amer- 
ica, a  desire  to  remain  in  America,  and 
to  bear  all  the  citizenship  burdens  of 
the  nation,  and,  as  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  this,  a  desire  to  combat 
and  stamp  out  anything  that  would  in 
any  way  make  for  disloyalty  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

B.  L. 


greater  economy  effected  by  having  joint 
control  of  these  two  agencies.  A  third 
argument  is  that  one  cannot  expect  the 
smaller  cities  to  afford  two  expert 
leaders,  one  as  secretary  of  a  private  so- 
ciety and  one  as  overseer  of  the  poor. 


As  with  other  ideas  coming  from 
Iowa,  which  have  had  a  way  of  stimu- 
lating discussion  of  problems  that  are 
universal  but  which  only  a  few  have  a 
desire  to  tackle  until  driven  by  events  to 
do  so,  this  new  plan  has  aroused  con- 
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troversy  and  interest  wherever  people  are 
engaged  in  the  administrative  task  of 
organizing  relief.  That  its  reception  has 
not  been  uniformly  favorable  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comment  by 
Francis  H.  McLean,  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Organ- 
izing Charity,  who  writes  to  the  Sur- 
vey: 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  Iowa  situation 
the  writer  cheerfully  acknowledges  that  in, 
some  of  the  cities,  at  least  where  this  plan 
has  been  adopted,  there  is  reasonable  intelli- 
gence and  skill  exercised  in  the  work  of  the 
outdoor  public  relief  departments  where 
there  was  nothing  but  unskillful  routine  be- 
fore. It  is  also  true  that  the  plan  ha»  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  political  upheavals 
in  any  given  case.  It  is  probably  less 
menaced  by  political  considerations,  indeed, 
than   in   many  states. 

However,  he  seriously  combats  the  idea 
that  even  if  the  10.000  city  can  have  only 
one  trained  leader,  the  city  of  50,000  cannot 
afford  more  than  one.  The  development  of 
not  only  associated  charities  but  other  pri- 
vate social  organizations,  which  have  called 
for  and  obtained  trained  leadership  in  cities 
from  15,000  up,  is  a  sufficient  refutal  of  that 
assumption. 

Laying  aside  the  "only-one-trained-work- 
er" bogie,  excepting  for  cities  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  or  less,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  Iowa  plan  serves  really  as  a 
bar  in  bringing  about  the  general  socializa- 
tion of  the  public  relief  system  of  a  whole 
state ;  this  is  because  the  places  in  which 
the  plan  operates  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
progressive  communities.  Since  their  own 
local  conditions  are  good,  they  are  not  vitally 
interested  in  a  reform  which  would  mean 
that  every  poor  law  officer  in  the  state  must 
be  either  trained,  semi-trained,  or  being 
trained.  That  may  be  a  long  way  ahead, 
but  it  is  not  coming  if  many  of  the  more 
progressive  communities  in  a  state  are  lulled 
to  sleep  by  a  joint  traffic  plan  of  this  sort. 

Of  even  more  serious  import  is  the  effect 
upon  the  work  of  the  private  agency  in  the 
partnership.  The  Associated  Charities  in 
small  cities  have  been  able  to  do  even  more 
than  those  in  bigger  cities,  in  planning  for 
and  with  families  not  at  the  destitution  line. 
Their  offices  have  been  places  to  which  all 
kinds  of  family  problems  were  brought,  and 
so  they  have  partly  attained  the  real  field 
of  a  family  welfare  society,  whose  growth  is, 
because  of  this,  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
general   welfare  of  the  community. 

Now,  whenever  such  a  society  becomes  the 
center  for  the  public  work,  it  inevitably  be- 
comes more  deeply  involved  with  families 
of  less  hopefulness  in  whose  treatment  re- 
lief must  figure  prominently  and  largely. 
It  cannot  escape  being  considered  the  general 
relief  center  of  the  city.  Its  work  with  the 
added  responsibility,  and  with  a  staff  al- 
ways limited,  gives  it  less  opportunity  for 
reaching  the  families  of  the  less  helpless, 
and  these  families  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  seek  out  a  society  which  is  the  general 
relief    center. 

We  see  a  field  for  constructive  service  in 
a  socialized  public  department  and  in  a 
private  society  working  independently  but  in 
closest  cooperation,  each  under  capable  lead- 
ership. We  see  in  that  increased  possibili- 
ties for  genuinely  helping  in  the  solution  of 
that  vast  complex  of  family  problems  which 
we  have  just  barely  touched,  and  which  af- 
fect the  very  heart  of  our  civilization.  We 
are  fearful  that  the  combining  of  these  two 
agencies  under  one  responsible  head  will  re- 
duce rather  than  increase  these  possibilities. 
Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Iowa  plan,  to  show  that 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years  private  so- 


cieties that  have  adopted  it  are  doing  as 
high  grade  a  work  as  in  other  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

FOUR     YEARS     EXPERIENCE 
IN  MOTHERS'  AID 

IN  reviewing  the  work  that  has  been 
done  under  the  act  of  1913  "to  pro- 
vide for  suitably  aiding  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children,"  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity  is  obliged  to  ex- 
press regret  that  "although  this  law  has 
been  in  force  four  years  it  has  not  yet 
had  the  broadening  influence  over  other 
forms  of  public  relief  that  should  be  ex- 
pected." The  same  conditions  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  still  exist 
in  some  cities  and  towns  of  the  state, 
as  far  as  dependent  families  are  con- 
cerned who  are  not  affected  by  the  new 
law.  That  is,  there  are  still  local  boards 
of  overseers  who  do  not  "furnish  ade- 
quate relief"  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ity compels  them  to  do  so ;  the  standards 
insisted  upon  by  the  board  in  the  case 
of  mothers  with  dependent  children  have 
not  had  any  perceptible  influence  on  the 
methods  used  by  these  particular  over- 
seers in  providing  for  other  families. 
"To  correct  this  backward  condition 
either  the  scope  of  the  new  law  must  be 
broadened,  or  additional  pressure,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  amendment  to  the  regu- 
lar relief  laws,  must  be  brought  upon 
the  local  relief  officials  to  compel  ade- 
quate relief  in  all  cases." 

Out  of  its  experience  in  the  execution 
of  this  law,  the  state  board  has  adopted 
certain  policies  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  in  charge  of  public  relief  for 
mothers  in  other  states.  The  rules  are 
published  in  full  in  the  current  annual 
report  of  the  board.  It  has  been  de- 
cided, for  instance,  that  "aid  should  not 
be  granted  to  a  mother"  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

If  her  husband  has  deserted  his  family, 
"unless  a  warrant  for  non-support  has  been 
issued  .  .  .;  until  one  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  desertion  occurred;  and  until  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  apprehend  the  de- 
serting husband." 

If  a  member  of  the  family  has  tubercu- 
losis in  a  communicable  stage,  "unless  such 
person  shall  apply  for  admission  to  a  sana- 
torium, and  shall  agree,  pending  admission 
to  the  sanatorium,  to  conduct  himself  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  local  health  au- 
thorities, and  also  unless  the  other  members 
of  the  family  have  been  examined  for  tuber- 
culosis." 

If  she  has  male  lodgers  or  boarders  other 
than  her  own  father  or  brother. 

If  she  has  illegitimate  children,  "unless 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity."  [N.  B.  "Approval,"  it  should  per- 
haps be  explained,  refers  back  to  the  grant- 
ing of  aid.] 

If  she  has  only  one  child  under  fourteen, 
"unless  the  mother,  by  reason  of  illness  of 
either  mother  or  child,  is  unable  to  provide 
proper  support." 

The  position  is  taken  that  "only  such 
part-time  work  as  the  mother  can  do 
without    detriment    to    her   health    and 


without  neglecting  her  home  and  her 
children  should  be  encouraged."  On  the 
other  hand,  "every  dependent  child, 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
should  go  to  work  for  the  time  allowed 
by  the  school-attendance  laws,  provided 
that  he  is  physically  able  to  work,  and 
also  provided  that  suitable  employment 
can  be  obtained  for  him." 

Among  other  regulations  which  ex- 
press the  standard  of  care  that  has  been 
established,  and  which  therefore  are  of 
general  interest,  are  the  following : 

Cash  aid  should  be  granted  in  every  case 
if  the  mother  is  found  to  be  competent  to 
manage  cash.  All  allowances  should  be 
granted  weekly. 

The  amount  of  weekly  aid  should  vary 
with  the  changing  needs  of  the  family.  .  .  . 
Aid  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
family  is  self-supporting. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  aid  neces- 
sary for  a  given  family,  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  an  applicant's  family, 
but  also  the  health,  the  age  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  each  member  of  the  family  should 
be  considered.  The  former  income,  and  the 
former  standards  of  living  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  standards  of  self-supporting  citi- 
zens in  the  neighborhood,  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  estimating  the 
weekly  expenses  of  a  family  the  items  of 
food,  clothing,  rent,  and  fuel  should 
each  have  careful  consideration.  Enough 
should  be  allowed  for  rent  to  provide 
for  "a  suitable  tenement  of  proper  size 
in  a  desirable  location."  In  estimating 
the  amount  required  for  food  an  extra 
allowance  should  be  made  for  members 
of  the  family  who  are  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  or  who  are  convalescing 
from  illness.  All  sources  of  income 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
amount  of  aid  needed  by  a  given  family 
"may  be  estimated  by  finding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  weekly  expenses 
of  the  family  and  its  net  weekly  income." 
This  may  sound  elementary,  but  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity 
would  probably  not  print  it  gravely 
among  its  regulations  if  there  were  not 
some  among  the  officials  for  whom  the 
rules  are  intended  who  need  the  instruc- 
tion. E.  T.  D. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  YOUR 
COMMUNITY 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and  most 
detailed  plans  of  community  or- 
ganization that  we  have  seen  is  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Mobilizing 
the  Rural  Community  by  E.  L.  Mor- 
gan, recently  published  by  the  extension 
service  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst.  It  very  properly 
assumes  that  high-falutin'  talk  about  so- 
cially ideal  group  organization  does  not 
lead  anywhere,  but  that  a  beginning  has 
to  be  made  with  the  rural  interests  and 
actual  farm  and  village  problems  which 
the  people  already  have  in  common. 

The  most  successful  communities  have 
found  the  following  principles  indispensable 
in  their  development: 
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1.  In  any  redirection  of  rural  interests 
the  community  is  the  natural  unit  of  activity. 

2.  The  progress  of  the  rural  community 
represents  one  problem  and  one  only.  This 
problem  has  a  number  of  phases,  but  they 
are  all  parts  of  the  whole  and  must  be  dealt 
with  as  such  if  substantial  progress  is  to  be 
made. 

3.  Improvement  plans  must  be  based  on 
actual  farm  and  village  conditions.  They 
must  be  based  on  facts — guessing  must  be 
eliminated. 

4.  Those  things  by  which  people  live  must 
be  adequately  organized  if  substantial  com- 
munity progress  is  to  be  brought  about. 
These  are  usually  expressed  through  local 
organizations,  unorganized  group  interests  or 
both.  This  does  not  mean  that  something 
new  must  be  organized.  It  means  that  the 
various  elements  of  the  community  must  get 
into  the  best  possible  working  relation  to 
each  other  so  they  will  become  a  harmoni- 
ous working  unit — the  team  work  idea. 

Three  possible  forms  of  organization 
are  distinguished:  Where  there  is  little 
interest  in  matters  of  progress,  the  first 
step,  and  the  only  possibility  perhaps  for 
a  long  time,  is  active  individual  work  by 
a  local  leader  who,  though  working  with 
such  organizations  as  there  are  already, 
will  be  concerned  largely  with  individ- 
uals. Among  the  results  of  such  indi- 
vidual effort  have  been  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, the  celebration  of  community  day, 
the  improvement  of  livestock,  plays  and 
pageants,  a  public  forum,  fairs  and  ex- 
hibits, farming  contests,  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts.  Where  a  number  of 
people  can  be  counted  upon  to  act  as  a 
group,  the  formation  of  a  cooperative 
exchange  for  buying  and  selling,  of  a 
home-makers'  club,  and  of  a  local  cow 
testing,  breeders'  or  other  specific  agri- 
cultural association  becomes  possible. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  community  in  a  repre- 
sentative, self-governing  "community 
council"  should,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  be 
kept  in  mind.  For  the  organization  of 
the  latter  he  presents  a  very  detailed 
plan  which,  on  closer  examination,  has 
much  in  common  with  the  prevailing 
movement  in  industry  for  the  vocational 
organization  and  government  of  society 
as  apart  from  the  territorially  political. 
Contrary  to  the  philosophical  exponents 
of  the  community  council  movement  in 
America,  Mr.  Morgan  makes  the  basis  of 
his  council  plan  vocational  rather  than 
vaguely  representative  and  puts  among 
the  objects  into  the  foreground  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  conditions  of  land  pur- 
chase and  tenure,  credit  facilities,  pro- 
tection of  property,  better  farm  manage- 
ment and  practice,  labor  supply,  soils, 
crops  and  breeds,  improvement  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  of  mar- 
keting and  exchange,  of  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  water  supply  and  water 
power,  forestry  and  the  like.  Next 
come  questions  of  home  making,  educa- 
tion, health  and  sanitation,  etc.,  still 
closely  bound  up  with  farming  as  a 
livelihood,  and  only  lastly  such  general 


objects  of  community  care  as  are  al- 
ready provided  for,  if  only  in  part,  by 
the  political  system  or  as  involving  wider 
associations  with  the  outside  world. 

B.  L. 

TYPEWRITING    FOR   THE 
BLIND 

ANOTHER  state,  Massachusetts, 
has  found  that  it  is  feasible  for 
educated  adult  blind  to  fill  positions 
requiring  the  ability  to  operate  the 
typewriter  and  the  dictaphone.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  now  general  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  learned  the  possibilities  of 
such  work  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
trained  several  blind  young  men  for 
positions  in  law  offices.  Other  workers 
for  the  blind  have  opened  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  them. 

The  Chandler  school  in  Boston  is 
cooperating  with  the  commission.  "A 
strong  power  of  resourcefulness  and 
initiative,"  writes  Marie  G.  Hayes, 
dean  of  the  school,  "must  be  developed 
in  a  blind  student  if  he  or  she  is  to  com- 
pete with  busy-sighted  people.  A 
thorough  and  dependable  knowledge  of 
English,  punctuation  and  spelling  is  es- 
sential, and  only  students  with  this 
knowledge    should     be    encouraged    to 


enter  business.  The  person  with  sight 
can  quickly  turn  to  reference  books,  but 
the  person  without  sight  has  no  such 
abundant  sources  of  information." 

The  Massachusetts  commission 
placed  a  number  of  young  women  in  the 
Chandler  school.  Business  firms  were 
approached  and  agreed  to  employ  these 
women  if  they  should  prove  competent 
after  training.  The  firms  then  gave 
samples  of  their  forms  to  the  school  in 
order  that  each  student  might  familiarize 
herself  with  the  work  of  the  business 
she  was  to  follow.  One  firm  sent  a 
dictaphone  and  typewriter  to  the 
school;  the  dictaphone  records  used  by 
the  student  who  was  preparing  to  work 
for  that  firm  were  those  of  the  very  man 
for  whom  she  was  to  work. 

This  method  has  proved  highly  ac- 
ceptable. Both  the  commission  and  the 
school  see  no  reason  why  well  educated 
blind  soldiers  can  not  be  trained  in  this 
kind  of  work;  positions  can  easily  be 
found  for  them,  they  think.  The  school 
has  trained  several  women  who  desire 
to  do  volunteer  work  with  blind 
soldiers.  These  women  have  learned 
typewriting  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
blind  and  have  been  given  actual  experi- 
ence in  working  with  blind  students. 

W.  D.  L. 


Book  Reviews 


The  State  and  the  Child 

By  W.  Clarke  Hall.     Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co.     195    pp.    Price    $1;   by   mail    of   the 

Survey  $1.08. 

This  book  demands  attention  because  it  is 
the  first  on  the  subject  by  a  juvenile  court 
judge.  Mr.  Hall  has  been  judge  of  the  Old 
Street  Juvenile  Court,  London,  since  1914. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  any  juvenile  court 
other  than  his  own.  He  refers  only  to  the 
work  of  the  New  York  court  and  quotes  only 
from  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation  by 
Flexner  and  Baldwin.  He  has,  however, 
been  a  keen  observer  of  his  own  work,  thor- 
oughly understands  its  limitations  and  indi- 
cates a  laudable  desire  to  ascertain  its  re- 
sults. Many  of  his  conclusions  are  excel- 
lent.    Some  of  the  more  striking  are: 

"In  England  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  di- 
vide children  into  the  two  classes  of  normal 
and  mentally  defective,  but  in  America  the 
child's  physical  and  mental  condition  is  in 
all  respects  fully  reported  upon  and  consid- 
ered. It  is  submitted  that  without  such  a 
report  and  without  the  means  of  acting  upon 
it,  children's  cases  cannot  be  fully  and  effi- 
ciently dealt  with." 

"All  certified  [reformatory  and  industrial] 
schools  should  be  placed  more  directly  un- 
der state  control." 

Schools  should  aim  at  placing  more  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  inmates,  making 


them,  as  far  as  possible,  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  giving  them 
greater  individual  liberty  and  independ- 
ence." 

"Provisions  should  be  made  for  enforcing 
upon  the  parent  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the 
carrying  out  of  probation  conditions." 

A  weakness  in  the  book  is  that  the  text 
of  the  acts  frequently  referred  to — such  as 
the  children's  act  of  1908 — is  not  given  in 
an  appendix.  Some  of  the  author's  argu- 
ments would  be  clearer  if  the  text  of  the 
acts  could  be  consulted. 

Joel  DuBois  Hunter. 

Instincts  in  Industry 
By  Ordway  Tead.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
222  pp.    Price  $1.40;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.52. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  most  people  tell 
us,  the  labor  problem  is  to  be  solved  through 
understanding  the  worker.  There  are  many 
to  whom  "understanding"  implies  a  certain 
form  of  "welfare  work,"  and  who  think 
that  a  potted  plant  on  the  windowsill  or  a 
victrola  in  the  lunch  room  will  do  the  trick. 
Many  an  employer  believes  that  understand- 
ing consists  in  calling  the  men  by  their  first 
names. 

It  is  something  vitally  different  that  Ord- 
way Tead  implies  in  his  book,  Instincts  in 
Industry,  though  he,  too,  is  making  an  ap- 
peal for  understanding.     His  book  is  an  at- 
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tempt  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  they 
act  that  way?"  He  believes  that  an  answer 
is  to  be  found  through  "an  examination  of 
human  behavior  in  industry"  which,  if  it  is 
done  thoroughly,  "will  disclose  vital  relation- 
ships between  those  maladjustments  which 
we  call  'labor  problems,'  and  the  functioning 
of  that  complex  of  inherent  tendencies  and 
acquired  characteristics  which  is  human  na- 
ture." 

After  an  introductory  chapter  discussing 
what  instincts  are,  separate  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  relationship 
to  industry  of  the  parental  instinct,  sex, 
workmanship,  possession,  self-assertion,  the 
herd  instinct,  pugnacity,  the  play  impulse 
and  the  instinct  of  curiosity.  In  addition  to 
facts  which  are  fairly  well  known,  Mr.  Tead 
brings  out  characteristics  and  instinctive  re- 
actions that  are  not  usually  taken  into  ac- 
count in  current  discussions  of  the  labor 
problem.  Which  of  the  capitalistic  gentle- 
men who  wake  up  in  a  cold  sweat  these 
nights  to  shudder  at  the  specter  of  a  grin- 
ning Bolshevik  perched  upon  the  bedpost, 
would  include  submissiveness  as  one  of  the 
instincts  to  be  reckoned  with  in  solving  the 
labor  problem?  Yet  Mr.  Tead  says:  "Espe- 
cially in  industry  do  we  see  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  people  desire  to  be  led  and  to 
have  aims  and  ends  imposed  upon  them  or  at 
least  defined  for  them.  In  fact,  many  people 
seem  to  derive  a  downright  pleasure  from 
being  bossed."  Neither  will  all  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  scientific  management  acquiesce 
at  once  in  the  very  sound  and  vastly  impor- 
tant things  that  he  says  about  the  instinct  of 
workmanship. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  which  Mr.  Tead  set 
for  himself,  and  two  difficulties  in  particular 
stand  out  throughout  the  book.  One  of  them 
he  recognizes  and  mentions.  There  is  less 
indication  that  he  is  aware  of  the  other. 
The  first  difficulty  arises  from  trying  to  dis- 
cuss separately  the  various  instincts  in  their 
relations  to  industry.  The  moment  you  be- 
gin to  cite  examples  to  prove  your  case  you 
find  that  the  same  example  proves  the  exist- 
ence not  only  of  the  instinct  named  at  the 
head  of  your  chapter  but  of  several  other  in- 
stincts. Mr.  Tead  recognizes  this  fact  and 
points  out  in  his  preface  that  "conduct  can 
probably  never  be  submitted  to  completely 
accurate  dissection.  It  can  never  be  tied  up 
in  neat  parcels  and  tagged  as  embodying  this 
or  that  instinct  alone."  And  on  p.  11  he  re- 
marks that  "scholars  may  decide  that  the  im- 
pulse to  workmanship  is  only  a  specific  mani- 
festation of  the  instinct  of  self-assertion  or 
that  the  herding  tendency  is  a  complex  of 
the  pugnacious,  parental,  and  some  other  in- 
stincts." 

Mr.  Tead  implies  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
this,  since  his  aim  is  "to  estimate  the  in- 
fluences exerted  in  industry  by  widely 
acknowledged  constituent  elements  of  human 
nature — not  to  subject  those  elements  to  more 
refined  analysis."  But  this  difficulty  is  great 
enough  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
points  which  he  wants  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic can  really  be  made  sufficiently  clear  when 
his  point  of  departure  is  psychological  rather 
than  economic.  He  classifies  the  instincts 
and  shows  how  they  are  related  to  economic 
problems,  and  to  do  this  he  is  obliged  con- 
stantly to  tolerate  the  presence  in  each  of 
his  chapters  of  wholly  uninvited  guests  from 
the  other  chapters.  His  task  would  have 
been  easier  and  possibly  les.*  confusing  if  he 
had  taken  certain  economic  phenomena  as  his 


theme  and   showed   their   relationship  to   in- 
stinct. 

The  other  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  dis- 
cussion within  bounds.  Wage-earners  do  not 
have  essentially  different  instincts  from  bank- 
ers and  clergymen.  What  was  intended, 
therefore,  as  a  discussion  of  the  workers  fre- 
quently becomes  a  discussion  of  people,  or  of 
modern  civilization,  without  regard  to  class 
limitations.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  example, 
to  discuss  the  sex  instinct  as  related  espe- 
cially to  industry.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Tead 
succeeds  in  relating  it  to  commerce  much 
more  effectively  than  to  the  problems  of  the 
wage-earner. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  one  cannot 
help  noting  is  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  say  whether  a  given  industrial  situation  is 
due  to  the  instincts  of  the  wage-earners  or 
to  the  converse  of  them  as  they  find  expres- 
sion in  the  activities  of  the  employer.  In 
discussing  submissiveness,  for  example,  Mr. 
Tead  shows  how  the  workers  can  be  kept 
from  organizing  and  rendered  powerless 
through  being  denied  any  participation  in 
management.  A  better  explanation  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  employer's  instinct  of  self- 
assertion  or  of  pugnacity.  At  the  same  time, 
it  might  be  rather  hard  to  prove  that  the 
apparent  submissiveness  of  the  workers  is 
not  due  almost  wholly  to  fear,  an  instinct 
which  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
much  of  the  social  phenomena  of  industry 
and  of  society  generally  but  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, the  author  has  little  to  say. 

Mr.  Tead  has  written  a  book  well  worth 
reading  on  a  subject  that  particularly  lends 
itself  to  discussion  and  opposition.  He  has 
at  the  same  time  done  a  service  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  totally  ineradicable  instinct  of 
reviewers  to  "  'eave  arf  a  brick."  This  re- 
viewer, having  obeyed  the  higher  law,  finds 
great  pleasure  in  saying  that  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Tead's  more  important  deductions  he 
finds  himself  in  cordial  agreement. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

Asia  Minor 

By    Walter    A.  Hawley.      John    Lane  Co. 
329  pp.    Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.65. 
The  Cradle  of  the  War 

By    H.    Charles    Woods,    F.R.C.S.      Little, 
Brown   &   Co.     360   pp.     Price   $2.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 
Ambassador   Morgenthau's   Story 
By  Henry  Morgenthau.     Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.    407  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.15. 
America  Save  the  Near  East 
By  Abraham   Mitrie  Rihbany.     The  Bo- 
con  Press.     165  pp.     Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.10. 
Before  Governor  and  Kings 
By  Clarence  D.  Ussher.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.     25    pp.     Price  $.60;   by  mail   of  the 
Survey  $.64. 

Of  these  five  volumes  the  first  is  well 
suited  to  furnish  a  background  for  the  oth- 
ers. It  is  both  historical  and  descriptive. 
Seventy-five  or  more  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  In  fifteen  chap- 
ters, the  author  gives  one  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  history  of  many  of  the  leading  citiet 
and  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  author  has 
dealt  largely  with  the  river  valleys  and 
grouped  his  studies  about  them.  To  anyone 
having  the  slightest  interest  in  the  old 
civilization  and  in  the  present  political  con- 
ditions in  the  Turkish  empire,  this  volume 
will   be   of  great   interest. 


Mr.  Hawley  has  the  faculty  of  present- 
ing his  material  in  the  form  of  pictures. 
His  description  of  the  life  as  seen  before 
the  war  in  these  ancient  centers  is  exceed- 
ingly vivid  and  fascinating.  As  a  his- 
torian, he  has  the  faculty  of  condensing  into 
a  small  space  the  essential  facts. 

Sometimes  he  gives  in  a  single  paragraph 
the  story  of  several  centuries.  This  volume 
does  not  worry  itself  about  the  politics  of 
Turkey,  or  the  backward  and  depressing 
conditions  due  to  autocratic  and  oppressive 
government. 

•  «  • 

H.  Charles  Woods,  a  man  educated  for 
the  army  who  has  traveled  extensively  in 
the  Near  East  and  has  resided  there  long 
enough  to  collect  the  necessary  data,  has 
written  a  book  which  is  of  thrilling  interest 
to  all  students  of  the  war,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  permanent  value  as  a  careful 
and  scholarly  treatment  of  definite  problems. 
A  portion  of  this  work  has  been  given  to 
American  audiences  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, particularly  the  chapters  on  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  the  war.  President  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  written  a  foreword.  The  book  has  sev- 
eral excellent  maps  and  a  few  illustrations. 

Mr.  Woods  traces  the  history  of  the  Near 
East  before  the  great  war,  touching  upon 
the  various  political  changes  which  followed 
the  Turkish  revolution  and  which  led  up  to 
the  Balkan  wars.  The  part  taken  by  the 
several  Balkan  states  in  these  wars  is  treated 
with  much  discrimination.  Separate  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  Serbia,  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  Greece  and  Albania,  and 
the  part  they  have  each  taken  in  the  great 
conflict  with  the  results  up  to  the  time  of 
the  breakdown  of  Russia.  There  is  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  military  highways  of  the 
Balkans,  showing  what  part  the  several  rail- 
roads play,  in  times  not  only  of  peace  but 
of  war.  The  Dardanelles  campaign  and  the 
rather  ineffective  operations  of  the  Allied 
armies  at  Salonica  are  discussed. 

The  chapters  on  the  Bagdad  railroad  and 
Mittel  Europa  are  of  special  importance  now 
as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  vast  schemes 
which  the  Kaiser  and  his  government  had 
planned  for  the  domination  of  the  entire 
country,  reaching  from  Berlin  to  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  becomes  more  evident  from  these 
revelations  how  great  are  the  losses  which 
Germany  has  sustained  in  her  defeat.  Be- 
fore the  war  she  had  practically  within  her 
grasp,  and  that,  too,  with  the  consent  of  the 
powers,  the  opportunity  of  developing  her 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  Near  East.  By 
that  strange  obsession  which  has  tainted  the 
entire  Teuton  policy,  she  determined  to 
achieve  by  force  of  arms  what  had  been 
practically  offered  her  by  treaty. 

This  volume  contains  a  considerable 
bibliography  and  an  excellent  index.  Un- 
like the  work  of  Mr.  Hawley,  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  history  or  a  description  of 
social  life.  Its  several  chapters  constitute 
a  careful  exegesis  of  a  problem  which  is 
both  national  and  international  and  which 
is   an   important  part  of   the   record   of  the 

great   war. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  written  a  book  quite 
different  from  the  others  in  this  group, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  important  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  political 
events  in  the  Turkish  empire  before  and  dur- 
ing  the   war   up   to  the   beginning  of    1916. 
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The  chapters  of  this  volume  which  appeared 
first  in  serial  form,  have  been  widely  read 
and  have  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The 
author  has  been  known  as  a  successful  man 
of  affairs,  and  his  friends  knew  that  he  had 
handled  the  difficult  and  intricate  problems 
incident  to  his  ambassadorship  in  a  master- 
ful way;  but  the  scope  and  variety  of  his 
activities  and  his  remarkable  success  in  curb- 
ing the  treachery  and  ferocity  of  the  young 
Turks  were  comparatively  unknown  until 
this  volume  appeared.  Another  surprise  was 
the  exceeding  skill  with  which  he  has  handled 
his  materials  so  as  to  make  what  he  has 
written  seem  more  like  fiction  than  plain 
fact.  Better  than  any  other  writer  he  has 
made  the  young  Turk  leaders  to  stand  forth 
in  all  their  duplicity,  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
As  he  was  fearless  in  his  dealings  with 
them,  so  he  has  not  hesitated  to  tell  the 
world  how  grossly  unfit  these  men  were  to 
govern. 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  empire  who  came 
near  being  exterminated  by  their  German 
and  Turkish  rulers  will  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  The  American  em- 
bassy in  Constantinople  had  to  take  over 
the  work  of  several  other  Allied  powers, 
and  so  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  protect 
these  nationals  and  see  that  they  were  able 
to  leave  the  country  safely.  The  analysis 
made  by  the  author  of  German  and  Turkish 
policies  and  the  revelation  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  good  government  under  the  Young 
Turk  party  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
when  the  Allied  nations  are  about  to  meet 
in  conference  and  decide  the  fate  and  the 
future  destiny  of  Asia  Minor. 
•  •  • 

Under  the  title,  America  Save  the  Near 
East,  Mr.  Rihbany  has  made  a  very  earnest 
appeal  to  America  to  take  an  active  part, 
not  only  in  rehabilitation  of  the  Near  East 
but  in  establishing  just  and  secure  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Rihbany  is  a  clergyman  and  al- 
ways writes  attractively.  He  knows  the 
Near  East,  having  been  born  in  Syria ;  and 
he  knows  America  also,  having  come  over 
here  as  a  young  man  to  make  his  way  and 
is  one  of  many  who  cherish  affection  for  the 
old  country  and  still  are  true  to  America. 

This  little  book  is  descriptive  of  condi- 
tions in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
argument  in  favor  of  putting  an  end  for- 
ever to  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  giving 
these  worthy  Greeks,  Syrians  and  Armenians 
an  opportunity  to  develop  democratic  gov- 
ernments, to  grow  through  education  and 
under  the  influence  of  America  or  some  other 
western  power  into  vigorous  and  happy  com- 
munities. He  refers  to  what  America  has 
done  in  Cuba  and  the  success  of  the  Cuban 
people  in  establishing  a  free  government, 
and  he  thinks  Syria  will  do  as  well.  He 
realizes  a  peace  conference  may  decide  on 
some  other  plan  or  plans  for  governing  the 
Turks,  but  his  argument  in  favor  of  America 
doing  so  is  well  supported,  not  only  by  him 
but  by  other  far-reaching  people  here  and  in 
Europe. 

•  •  • 

The  brochure  entitled  Before  Governors 
and  Kings,  by  Clarence  D.  Ussher,  is  made 
up  of  two  chapters  taken  from  a  larger 
book,  entitled  An  American  Physician  in 
Turkey.  This  little  volume  records  two 
very  interesting  experiences  which  the  writer 
had  in  dealing  with  high  officials  in  Turkey. 
It  will   serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of   read- 


ers for  the  larger  work  which  is  quite  unique 
in  living  interest  and  which  gives  true  pic- 
tures of  exciting  and  terrible  scenes  at  Van 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Turks. 
These  five  volumes,  quite  different  in  pur- 
pose and  style,  still  bear  upon  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  world  and  if  read  carefully  will 
give  one  a  very  good  idea  of  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  war. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

Mortality  from  Respiratory  Diseases  in 
Dusty  Trades.  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  231. 
This  is  a  study  of  the  important  subject 
of  "mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  due 
to  inhalation  of  inorganic  dusts  in  dusty 
trades."  Ten  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Labor  published  a  bulletin  by  Hoffman  on 
Mortality  from  Consumption  in  Dusty 
Trades.  Since  that  time  a  great  many  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  present  bulletin 
of  nearly  450  pages  brings  to  date  the  study 
of  the  mortality  statistics  due  to  inorganic 
dusts.  As  with  all  Dr.  Hoffman's  work, 
this  monograph  is  thorough,  painstaking 
and  complete  in  its  field,  presenting  the 
latest  work  on  the  subject  of-  inorganic  dust 
and  its  influence  on  mortality  of  workers. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census, 
there  were  no  less  than  3,264,500  persons 
exposed  in  trades  where  metallic  dust  is 
formed  and  is  largely  inhaled  in  the  course 
of  work.  These  figures,  of  course,  do  not 
include  the  large  number  who  work  where 
some  dust  is  present,  but  not  in  quantity 
enough  to  attribute  injurious  conditions  in 
the  factory  to  the  single  factor  of  dust. 

While  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has 
gradually  declined  from  an  average  rate 
of  32  per  10,000  for  large  American  cities 
for  the  five  years  ending  with  1384,  to  16.1 
per  10,000  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1914,  Hoffman  claims  that  "this  reduction 
in  the  death-rate  has,  however,  only  to  a 
limited  degree  affected  the  persons  most 
seriously  concerned — the  workmen  and 
workwomen  employed  in  the  so-called  dusty 
trades."  "On  the  basis  of  a  conservative 
estimate,  it  appears,"  says  Hoffman,  "that 
of  the  44,130,000  American  wage-earners  of 
both  sexes,  approximately  4,000,000  work 
under  conditions  more  or  less  detrimental 
to  health  and  life  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tively excessive  presence  of  atmospheric  im- 
purities predisposing  to  or  accelerating  the 
relative  frequency  of  tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous  respiratory  diseases." 

The  average  mortality  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  1913  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  ages  of  25  to 
34,  was  30.5  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes.  The  corresponding  proportion  of 
deaths  in  the  industrial  insurance  mortality 
experience  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  67.9  per  cent  for  grinders,  59.9 
per  cent  for  printers  and  compositors,  53 
per  cent  for  upholsterers  and  45.3  per  cent 
for  potters.  The  difference  between  the 
average  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis for  the  registration  area  as  a  whole 
and  the  corresponding  proportionate  mor- 
tality from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the 
occupations  mentioned  measures  approx- 
imately the  injurious  circumstances  of  the 
different  employments.  It  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  whole  difference  is  nec- 
essarily attributable  to  dust  alone,  but,  dust 


being  the  predominating  factor  in  those 
occupations,  it  is  presumed  that  the  increase 
in  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis-rate  is  largely 
due  to  this  industrial  hazard.  The  statis- 
tical data  also  show  that  of  the  various 
inorganic  dusts,  the  metallic  dust  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  worker,  and  confirm 
the  investigations  of  Collis  of  England,  that 
this  form  of  dust  exposure  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  is  followed  by  extremely  high 
proportionate  mortality  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  particularly  at  the  younger 
ages. 

The  mortality  statistics  gathered  by  Hoff- 
man are  based  upon  data  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Census,  from  many  investiga- 
tions made  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
especially  from  the  experience  of  two  of  the 
largest  industrial  insurance  companies,  the 
Prudential  and  the  Metropolitan,  which 
carry  84  per  cent  of  the  industrial  policies 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Hoffman,  "the  most  encour- 
aging evidences  of  all,  which  aroused  na- 
tional interest  in  the  important  and  prom- 
ising field  of  research  into  effects  of  indus- 
trial dusts,  are  the  occupational  disease  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines."  Most  of  the  industrial 
commissions  and  labor  departments  in  the 
states  have  within  the  last  few  years  issued 
definite  standards  for  dust  removal  at  the 
source  and  for  other  devices  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  working  in  dusty  occupations.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  a 
very  great  work  in  educating  employers  and 
employes  alike  in  the  importance  of  dust 
prevention  and  in  the  provision  of  proper 
safeguards  of  employers  against  the  un- 
necessary hazards  to  health  and  life;  but,  as 
Dr.  Hoffman  says,  "much  more,  however, 
is  required  if  the  obviously  excessive  mor- 
tality from  tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous 
lung  diseases  in  the  dusty  trades  is  to  be 
materially  reduced  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  labor 
and  life  than  prevails  in  other  countries  at 
the  present  time."  G.  M.  P. 

American  Country-Dances,  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal.     G.  Schir- 
mer.     63   pp.     Price  $1.50  in  paper,  $2.50 
in  cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.58  and 
$2.60. 

Miss  Burchenal  is  the  best-known  Ameri- 
can exponent  and  teacher  of  the  folk-dance, 
and  the  fifty  numbers  included  in  the  first 
installment  of  this  collection  ate  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  accurate  rec- 
ord for  the  student  and  their  easy  under- 
standing by  the  teacher  trying  to  popularize 
them.  A  majority  of  the  dances  are  of 
British  origin  and  no  more  "American"  than 
the  Tarantella  or  the  Kazatzka  occasionally 
to  be  seen  at  block  parties.  Yet,  there  are 
important  American  variations  from  the 
English  originals;  and  where  these  have 
been  in  use  for  a  century  or  two,  they  may 
perhaps  rightly  be  claimed  as  native. 

As  Miss  Burchenal  points  out,  these  old 
dances  have  "a  delightful  social  element  in 
that  each  couple  progresses  to  a  new  place 
in  the  set  and  dances  with  a  new  couple 
at  each  repetition  of  the  figure."  They  are, 
therefore,  especially  useful  to  break  the  ice 
at  social  gatherings  —  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  dance  is  known  to  all.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  the  revival  of  the  country-dances, 
an    object   much   to   be   desired,    as   "social" 
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dancing,  so-called,  becomes  more  and  more 
unsocial  and  bereft  of  any  element  of  beauty, 
could  be  advanced  more  rapidly  if  the  Folk- 
Dance  Committee  -were  to  select  three,  or  at 
most  half  a  dozen,  of  the  principal  old 
dances  and  taught  those  extensively.  At 
present  the  sympathetic  community  center  or 
settlement  worker  is  too  often  alienated  by 
the  number  of  offerings  and  the  complicated 
detail  of  the  different  variations  to  each 
dance  which  she  is  expected  to  master,  and 
gives  up  the  task  as  hopelessly  difficult. 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to  print  the 
music  and  the  directions  separately,  since  ob- 
viously two  persons  are  required  to  teach  the 
dances,  an  instructor  and  a  pianist. 

B.  L. 
The  Woman  Citizen 

By    Mary    Sumner    Boyd.      Frederick    A. 

Stokes  Co.     260  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

If  all  women  were  of  the  same  age,  born 
in  the  same  place,  married  to  the  same  man, 


lived  in  the  same  town,  same  county,  same 
state — then  citizenship,  how  to  get  into  it 
and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  would 
mean  the  same  thing  for  all.  But  none  of 
these  things  is  so. 

The  chance  for  citizenship  means  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  things  to  all  sorts  of  wo- 
men in  the  new  conditions.  Here  Mrs.  Boyd 
has  set  up  guideposts  for  every  woman 
everywhere,  as  the  need  for  them  has  been 
revealed  by  inquiries  coming  in  to  the 
Bureau  of  Suffrage  Education.  This  book 
puts  levers  in  the  hands  of  women  who,  suf- 
frage won,  would  clear  away  the  great  ruck 
of  minor  civil  disabilities  which  still  beset 
women  as  such,  and  would  next  help  mod- 
ernize the  machinery  through  which  all  the 
electorate,  men  and  women  alike,  must  act. 
She  not  only  tells  of  obstacles  to  be  rid  of 
but  of  opportunities  to  use,  leaving  to  the 
new  citizen,  however,  what  use  to  make  of 
them.  She  tells  these  things  clearly  and 
compellingly.  P.  U.  K. 
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Communications 


RECONSTRUCTION      PAMPHLETS 

To  the  Editor:  Such  supplements  as  that 
of  November  23,  1918,  Industrial  Relations, 
Conclusions  Reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty 
British  Quaker  Employers,  make  the  Survey 
indispensable — and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
you  have  done  such  a  thing  during  the  past 
year. 

I  should  like  to  have  twenty-five  copies  of 
these  conclusions  to  mail  to  personal  friends 
engaged  in  manufacture.  Please  send  them 
to  me  with  the  bill  therefor,  if  you  can.  If 
you  can  not  furnish  these  I  should  appreciate 
your  forwarding  my  letter  to  those  who  can. 

I  wish  you  might  have  presented  to  us  in 
some  way  the  question  of  what  the  church 
can  do  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  which 
the  whole  world  faces.  It  seems  that  so 
much  that  she  does  fails  to  get  us  anywhere. 
So  much  of  her  energy  is  absorbed  in  mere 
self-maintenance. 

Harry  Foster  Burns. 

[Minister,   First  Parish.] 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

[The  supplement  mentioned  has  been  re- 
printed as  Survey  Reconstruction  Pamphlet 
No.  2,  5  cents  per  copy.] 

RUSSIA  IN  DETAIL 

To  the  Editor:  When  ex-President  Taft 
says  of  Bolshevism,  "You  cannot  get  rid  of 
this  doctrine  in  any  other  way  than  by  shoot- 
ing it  out  of  Russia,"  he  leaves  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  the  problem  out  of  sight. 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  has  three  essential 
features:  its  economic  program,  its  interna- 
tional scheme,  and  its  domestic  political 
policy  and  tactics.  Most  persons  hopelessly 
confuse  these  elements,  and  therefore,  like 
Mr.  Taft,  have  only  futilities  to  offer  about 
the  situation.  To  judge  with  any  justice  they 
must  be  considered  separately. 

The  Bolshevik  economic  proposals  are  a 
perfectly  justifiable  experiment.  If  we  can 
speak  of  Russia  calmly,  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant social  laboratory  experiment  at  pres- 
ent going  on  in  the  world.  As  such  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  pity  to  interfere  with  them 
as  the  Allies  seem  mistakenly  bent  on  doing. 
If  allowed,  or  aided,  to  work  themselves 
out  they  will  probably  lead  to  a  higher 
form  of  society  for  all  peoples. 


Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  birth  of  these 
experiments  was  unutterably  criminal  and 
stupid.  To  launch  them  the  Bolshevik  lead- 
ers took  infinite  risks  of  delivering  the  entire 
world  to  Germany.  Their  withdrawal  of 
Russia  from  the  war  brought  the  Allies 
within  less  than  a  hairsbreadth  of  defeat. 
Had  this  happened  not  only  would  the  Rus- 
sian experiment  in  economic  liberty  itself 
have  been  wiped  out,  but  every  gain  that 
liberty  has  made  in  the  world,  whether  po- 
litical or  economic,  would  have  gone  down 
also.  It  was  insane  stupidity  only,  not 
statesmanship,  that  took  this  terrible  chance. 

A  casual  event,  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
by  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  saved  the  world 
and  barely  saved  it.  That  was  the  accidental 
entrance  of  the  "United  States  into  the  war. 
Germany  overdid  her  insults  to  America. 
These  submarine  insults,  not  the  perception 
that  all  human  freedom  would  be  lost  if  we 
did  not  help,  stung  our  government  into  the 
war.  Like  Germany,  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
leaders  did  not  believe  that  anything  could 
goad  Washington  to  act.  In  promoting  the 
withdrawal  of  Russia  in  these  circumstances 
the  Lenine  clique  consciously  invited  total 
world  ruin. 

But  since,  fortuitously,  America  did  move 
in  time  to  save  the  world,  the  main  thing 
now  in  Russia  is  not  its  leaders'  past  blun- 
ders but  the  great  social  experiment  in  prog- 
ress there,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with. 

The  third  element  named — the  political 
policy  and  tactics  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia 
— has  this  bearing  on  the  case:  A  new  so- 
cial order  is  not  inaugurated  with  ease.  Its 
installation  is  usually  effected  only  through 
active  or  latent  war.  Selfish,  unscrupulous 
and  murderous  enemies  surround  it.  These 
enemies  would  willingly  kill  every  builder 
of  the  new  form.  Either  stern  force  must  be 
used  against  those  foes,  or  the  effort  to  create 
better  social  institutions  must  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Taft  credulously  blackens  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  these  words:  "Their  doctrines 
show  by  actual  practice  that  the  world  be- 
longs to  the  lowest  proletariat  and  that 
everybody  with  thrift,  good  clothes,  and  a 
clean  shave  and  an  effort  to  make  himself 
better    should    be    killed."      This    statement 


hardly  merits  the  courtesy  of  quoting  even  to 
refute.  The  Bolsheviki  are  striving  to  gener- 
ate a  society  in  which  every  member  shall 
perform  service  that  is  truly  productive  and 
useful.  Their  revolt  is  against  parasites, 
not  in  any  degree  against  culture;  and  their 
alleged  treatment  of  people  in  white  collars 
and  fine  clothes  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  Russian  parasites  have  generally  made 
fine  raiment  their  badge  of  immunity  from 
usefulness. 

Americans  should  look  below  the  Russian 
surface.  They  surely,  remembering  their 
own  revolution,  should  not  allow  their  gov- 
ernment or  army  to  be  made  the  tool  and 
weapon  of  European  reactionaries  who  hate 
Bolshevism  because  they  hope  for  the  re- 
storation of  ancient  injustice.  Nor,  again, 
should  the  Allies  lend  themselves  to  be  used 
as  the  catspaw  of  German  intriguers  whose 
professed  desire  to  have  order  restored  is  in 
reality  their  covert  zeal  to  have  the  old  order 
restored.  The  German  soul  is  not  changed, 
its  revolution  thus  far  has  only  been  surface 
froth.  We  are  justified  in  believing  that 
for  her  own  and  world  welfare,  Germany's 
deepest  need  is  the  medication  of  a  profound 
revolutionary  process  like  that  through  which 
Russia  has  passed. 

How  would  this  affect  the  Allied  peoples? 
The  poison  of  Bolshevism  which  is  danger- 
ous to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  contained  not 
in  its  social  policy,  but  in  its  international 
political  program.  The  way  to  antidote  this 
poison  is  by  recognizing  the  experimental 
value  of  the  Bolshevik  social  creed,  while 
exposing  the  menace  that  is  hidden  in  its 
companion  creed  of  political  international- 
ism. In  that  doctrine,  as  the  Bolsheviki  hold 
it,  lurks  the  death  of  political  and  social 
freedom.  For  the  German  proletariat  aims 
to  rule  the  world's  proletariat. 

Morrison  I.  Swift. 

Boston. 


To  the  Editor:  May  I  second  the  sug- 
gestion of  J.  Covington  Coleman  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  December  14,  1918,  in  regard  to  Rus- 
sia? It  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
get  at  the  facts  that  the  most  significant  item 
in  regard  to  the  whole  Russian  episode  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned  is  the  misrep- 
resentation of  Russian  conditions  by  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  They  have  miscolored  the 
Bolshevik  movement  and  then  labeled  the 
whole   Russian    revolution    Bolshevik. 

As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  there  is  much 
that  is  hopeful  and  promising  in  the  Russian 
situation.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  news- 
papers and  those  who  control  them.  It  is  not 
hopeful  to  them.  Their  enthusiasm  over  a 
war  to  end  war  and  a  war  for  democracy 
did  not  anticipate  the  Russian  revolution,  the 
German  revolution,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
tendencies  towards  democracy  in  America. 
They  have  no  interest  in  democracy  except 
to  suppress  it,  and  they  had  no  interest  in 
revolutions  in  Russia  and  Germany  if  they 
meant  the  overthrow  of  the  Junker  class,  for 
which  class  the  newspapers  in  America  are 
the  mouthpiece.  The  Survey  should  give  us 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Russian  situation. 
Edward  T.  Hartman. 

[Secretary,    Massachusetts    Civic   League.] 

Boston. 

"NOT  JUSTICE  BUT  CHARITY" 

To  the  Editor:  As  an  Irishman  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  Mr.  Devine's 
article,  Not  Justice  but  Charity,  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  December  28,  1918.  No  stranger 
could  have  written  such  an  article.  It  evi- 
dently comes  from  a  full  heart,  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  working  in  unison. 

It  puzzles  me  how  the  Irish  question  can 
be  so  much  misunderstood.  The  Ulster  prob- 
lem to  my  mind  is  not  a  "problem"  at  all, 
and  I  was  reared  in  Ulster.  The  bugbear 
of  bigotry  is  stirred  up  every  July  by  the 
Junker    class,    from    merely    selfish    motives. 
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The  same  crowd  said  the  same  things  forty 
years  ago  during  the  agitation  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Ireland.  The  "Carson"  of  his  day  pro- 
claimed that  on  the  day  the  Queen  (Vic- 
toria) signed  the  act  her  crown  would  be 
"kicked  into  the  Boyne."  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  a  different  type  of  prime  minister  from 
some  of  his  successors,  and  ignored  the 
threat.  The  bill  was  signed  as  justice  de- 
manded and  nothing  happened. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  drop  the  Survey,  but  such  an  article 
as  this  binds  me  to  it  for  years  to  come, 
even  if  there  are  other  things  in  it  with 
which  I  cordially  disagree. 

Patrick  Mallon. 

[Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.] 

Brooklyn. 

CALL  WORTH  4440 

To  the  Editor:  Today,  as  I  had  long  been 
searching  for  the  latest  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  a  friend  volun- 
teered to  call  up  the  department  and  I  stood 
by  as  the  following  information  came  over 
the  wire: 

The  department  has  stopped  work  on  the 
report  for  1916  as  "nobody  is  interested  in 
it  any  longer"  but  has  almost  finished  the 
report  for  1917  which  will  be  issued  shortly. 
As  a  student  of  these  matters  I  was  dis- 
tinctly disappointed.  This  report  of  1916 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  been  all  ready  for 
printing  for  nearly  a  year)  contains  the 
justification  of  the  former  administration 
for  organizing  its  Children's  Home  Bureau, 
for  which  Mayor  Hylan  reduced  the  appro- 
priation from  $49,000  to  $17,000  or  there- 
abouts, also  (doubtless  even  more  fully)  the 
facts  and  the  motives  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  June,  1916,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Inspections.  Has  this  suppres- 
sion of  the  report  anything  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Mayor  Hylan  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  work  done  by  these  and  other  simi- 
lar bureaus? 

Won't  you  call  up  the  department  and  see 
what  light  you  can  secure  on  the  matter  of 
the  report?  Its  total  suppression,  I  am  told, 
would  be  illegal. 

Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

New  York. 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS  WANT  MEN 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  put  me  in 
touch  with  the  author  of  the  communication 
signed  W.  R.  P.  C.  published  in  the  November 
23  issue  of  your  magazine?  Better  still  will 
you,  in  addition  to  giving  me  this  informa- 
tion, publish  this  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  writer  asked,  "What  shall  I  do?" 

On  behalf  of  the  largest  national  boys'  or- 
ganization in  this  country,  if  not  indeed  in  the 
world,  having  a  definite  program  for  char- 
acter development  and  citizenship  training 
with  opportunities  for  service  such  as  the 
writer  makes  clear  he  is  qualified  and  anxious 
to  render,  may  I  extend  an  invitation  to  him 
and  to  others  similarly  situated  to  enlist  as 
leaders  of  boys  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  ninety  thousand 
men  are  giving  volunteer  service  in  our 
movement,  a  large  proportion  giving  from 
three  to  thirty  hours  a  week.  We  have  a 
record  of  over  eight  years  of  substantial 
progress.  The  value  of  scouting  as  a  pro- 
gram for  the  leisure  time  of  adolescent  boys 
has  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  workable,  worth-while  plan  for  bovs 
of  all  classes  and  creeds. 

The  thorough  democracy  with  which  it  is 
conducted  makes  the  program  available  as  a 
movement  to  all  existing  organizations.  It 
does  not  aim  to  supplant  the  settlement  house, 
the  playground,  boys'  clubs,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Sunday  school,  and  all  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  church  and  the  school.  Instead  it 
says  to  all  alike,  "Here  is  a  definite  program 


which  boys  enjoy  and  which  will  aid  you  in 
maintaining  their  interest,  and  thus  enable 
you  to  be  of  greater  service  to  them,  and 
hence  to  the  community,  the  state  and  the 
nation." 

The  record  of  achievement  during  the  war 
not  only  in  patriotic  and  worthwhile  service 
in  helping  the  government  to  win  the  wai  but 
in  helpihg  to  maintain  the  practice  of  the 
"daily  good  turn"  and  community  service,  is 
convincing  proof  as  to  the  value  of  organized 
boyhood  and  it's  deserving  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice given  by  men  of  ability.  President  Wil- 
son, ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  in- 
deed a  large  proportion  of  the  leaders  in 
things  worthwhile  throughout  the  country  join 
in  giving  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the 
movement.  These  men  have  specifically  urged 
men  not  only  to  give  financial  support,  but 
have  made  earnest  appeals  to  men  who  wish, 
as  W.  R.  P.  C.  so  clearly  indicates,  to  make 
their  lives  count  as  something  worthwhile,  to 
enlist  as  scoutmasters. 

Scouting  will  furnish  W.  R.  P.  C.  an  op- 
portunity to  get  closer  to  boys  and  to  do  more 
things  worthwhile  than  he  has  ever  experi- 
enced before,  notwithstanding  the  very  inter- 
esting experience  he  relates  in  his  letter  to 
you. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


urgently  need  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  willing  to  give  volunteer 
service  as  leaders  of  boys.  The  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the  war 
added  to  the  condition  brought  on  by  the  war, 
have  resulted  in  a  very  definite  desire  on  the 
part  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  to 
become  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca. Indeed  it  is  believed  that  about  a  million 
additional  boys  might  soon  be  enrolled,  who 
would  cheerfully  obligate  themselves  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  "on 
their  honor  to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
country;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
to  keep  themselves  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  morally  straight,"  and  meet  the  other 
conditions  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  if 
the  leadership  were  available. 

Judging  from  the  testimony  of  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  Scoutmasters  for  five 
years  or  more,  W.  R.  P.  C.  and  men  of  simi- 
lar attitude  of  mind  could  make  no  better  in- 
vestment of  their  time  than  by  enlisting  u» 
leaders  of  "gangs"  of  boys  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

James  E.  West. 
[Chief  scout  executive, 

Boy  Scouts  of  America] 
New  York. 


Conferences 


RECONSTRUCTION   AMONG  THE 
PROFESSORS 

ECONOMISTS,  sociologists,  statisticians 
and  others  who,  in  addition  to  these  three 
professional  groups,  are  interested  in  labor 
legislation  and  in  agricultural  legislation, 
assembled  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  two  days  in 
holiday  week  to  discuss  their  scientific  prob- 
lems or  propaganda.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  but  respectable.  Men  of  recog- 
nized authority  were  present  in  each  of  the 
circles,  and  enough  of  their  associates  to 
make  good  audiences  in  the  large  and  small 
assembly  rooms  with  which  the  Hotel  Jef- 
ferson is  admirably  supplied. 

In  economic  thought,  if  the  Richmond 
meeting  is  representative,  the  trend  is  evi- 
dently towards  reconstruction  with  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  conventional  labels,  old  or 
new.  Pres.  Irving  Fisher,  recalling  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation as  a  means  of  developing  the  ideas 
which  American  students  had  brought  back 
from  Germany  in  the  eighties,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  Professor  Sumner  to  join  it,  advised 
a  searching  examination  of  current  ideas  and 
teachings  to  make  sure  that  no  traces  re- 
mained of  the  philosophy  whose  nature  had 
been  so  clearly  revealed  in  recent  years.  At 
the  same  time  he  attacked  monopoly  profits 
as  the  vulnerable  feature  of  our  current  in- 
dustrial system  and  expressed  a  willingness 
to  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation. 

The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is 
definitely  and  enthusiastically  out  for  social 
health  insurance.  Pres.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay  outlined  the  next  steps  in  social  in- 
surance, taking  occasion  to  rap  the  knuckles 
of  those  "whose  patriotism  needs  advertis- 
ing," and  who,  although  perhaps  pro-German 
before  that  became  treasonable,  are  now 
deeply  shocked  that  there  should  be  any  hos- 
pitality for  a  system  which  even  falsely  can 
be  labelled  as  "made  in  Germany."  Sec. 
John  B.  Andrews  advocated  using  the  peace 
treaty  as  a   means  of  securing  to   labor  the 


benefits  of  health  insurance,  and  Maj. 
Thomas  I.  Parkinson  presented  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  participa- 
tion in  such  treaties  by  the  United  States. 
Although  at  one  place  he  found  himself  on 
the  most  dangerous  ground  on  which  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer  he  had  ever  put  his 
foot,  he  found  elsewhere  footing  which  he 
felt  to  be  amply  secure.  The  Canadian  min- 
ister of  labor,  G.  D.  Robinson,  presided  at 
the  opening  session. 

In  the  infant  Association  for  Agricultural 
Legislation  interest  centered  largely  in  the 
work  of  land  commissions.  Pres.  Elwood 
Mead  told  of  the  extraordinarily  interesting 
colony  at  Durham  in  southern  California, 
with  which  diligent  readers  of  the  Survey 
[issue  of  September  21,  1918]  are  already 
familiar,  and  discussed  generally  the  advan- 
tages of  planned  rural  development.  There 
was  extended  discussion  of  the  respective 
functions  of  operation  and  ownership  in 
farming,  with  an  evident  tendency  to  em- 
phasize the  advantages  of  tenancy  as  a 
means  of  securing  effective  operation. 

Mr.  Spillman  quoted  statistics  showing 
that  farmers  who  have  a  working  capital  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars will  make  a  great  deal  better  income  if 
they  invest  their  money  as  tenants  than  if 
they  invest  it  as  owners  in  land.  Neverthe- 
less, the  universal  tendency  is  for  tenants  to 
become  owners  as  soon  as  possible.  General- 
izing, Mr.  Spillman  said  that  the  average 
young  farmer  would  at  any  time  sacrifice 
three-fourths  of  his  income  in  order  to  be  an 
owner.  The  explanation  is  that  the  farm  is 
not  merely  an  investment  but  also  a  home. 
Perhaps  also  the  expectation  of  an  increase 
in  land  value  is  a  determining  factor,  as  the 
income  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Spillman  leave 
this  out  of  account. 

The  Sociological  Society  concentrated  on 
teaching,  giving  attention  impartially  to  com- 
mon schools,  college  and  the  community. 
Unfortunately,  even  more  than  in  the  other 
associations,  the  program  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  those  from  whom  papers  were  ex: 
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pected.  The  subject  of  the  presidential  ad- 
dress by  Charles  H.  Cooley  was  a  primary 
culture  for  democracy,  and  the  program  pave 
evidence  of  keen  interest  in  problems  of  re- 
adjustment and  social   education. 

Statisticians  discussed  the  census  of  1920, 
with  the  active  participation  of  Sam  L. 
Rogers,  director  of  the  United  States  Census, 
and  others  of  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  A 
strong  plea  was  made  by  Davis  R.  Dewey 
for  a  compendium  of  statistical  information, 
with  a  more  complete  and  better  selection 
than  is  contained  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
now  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, perhaps  including  foreign  as  well  as 
American  statistics.  It  appears  that  at  pres- 
ent statisticians  rely  mainly  on  the  World 
Almanac,  at  least  as  first  aid.  One  of  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic? 
confessed  that  he  refers  to  that  plebeian 
source  for  such  figures  as  he  has  occasion 
to  use  from  time  to  time,  even  those  from  the 
rich  and  varied  collections  made  in  his  own 
bureau.  E.  T.  D. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  A  STATE'S  PEACE 
PROBLEMS 

THE  three  dominant  notes  in  the  recent 
Rhode  Island  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  were  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
a  larger  health  program  for  municipalities, 
and  "Labor's  bill  of  rights."  The  recent  tend- 
ency to  create  day  nurseries  in  order  to 
allow  more  women  to  work  was  not  ap- 
proved, and  the  arguments  against  insti- 
tutional training  and  in  favor  of  home  treat- 
ment for  most  children  were  very  strong. 
Light  was  shed  upon  the  child  problem  by 
Dr.  Lydia  Allen  DeVilbiss,  who  came  from 
Kansas  at  the  request  of  Governor  Beeck- 
man  to  investigate  conditions  surrounding 
child  life  in  Rhode  Island.  Child-welfare 
laws  have  soared  high  and  thev  have  like- 
wise fallen  low,  and  the  task  remains  to  us 
of  Rhode  Island  to  bring  up  the  low  level 
to  a  general  high  standard  of  uniformity. 
Dr.  DeVilbiss  pointed  out  many  of  the  paths 
open  to  us.  There  is  a  back-to-the-school 
tendency  now  prevalent,  and  this  will  lessen 
the  number  of  children  in  industry.  But  for 
those  children  who  are  working  there  must 
be  regulation  of  hours,  wages,  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Finally,  the  defective  and  de- 
pendent child   iTiust  be  provided   for. 

Dr.  DeVilbiss  insisted  that  all  institutions 
are  bad,  for  life  in  an  institution  means  an 
interference  with  Nature's  plan  for  the  child. 
Some  better  plan  must  be  worked  out,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  must  study  the  atvpica! 
child  and  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance in  this  world  of  the  insane,  feeble- 
minded or  degenerate.  These  plans  mav  be 
worked  out  in  various  ways.  Some  legisla- 
tive action  may  be  brought  about  immedi- 
ately, some  is  possible  in  the  near  future, 
and  some  is  ultimatelv  possible. 

The  question  of  tuberculosis  was  another 
phase  of  state  welfare  studied  at  the  confer- 
ence. At  the  state  sanatorium  at  Wallum 
lake  a  most  interesting  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  the  introduction  of  a  workshop  for 
the  patients.  It  has  proved  most  satisfactory 
so  far,  has  been  a  financial  saving  to  the 
state  and.  what  is  more,  has  had  a  satisfac- 
tory effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patients  and  has  been  a  means  of  keeping 
them  there  more  steadily.  The  workshop 
gives  a  new  viewpoint  to  sick  men,  and  of 
their  return  to  active  life  they  are  quite  in- 
clined to  seek  new  work  and  new  localities 
more  helpful  to  their  weakened  condition, 
thus  avoiding  a  possible  return  of  their  old 
malady. 

The  milk  question  is  always  with  us,  but 
Professor  Gorham  outlined  a  solution — that 
of  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  our  cattle  today  suffer  from 
tuberculosis,  and  this  disease  is  readily  com- 
municated through  their  milk.  The  bovine 
type  of  tuberculosis  is  slightly  different  from 


that  found  primarily  in  persons,  but  the 
bovine  type  is  so  prevalent,  especially  in 
children,  that  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for 
tuberculosis  must  fall  upon  the  cow  and 
thence  upon  the  milk.  Newport,  by  order  of 
its  Health  Department,  uses  only  pasteurized 
or  certified  milk. 

The  last  topic  discussed  was  the  labor 
problem.  The  fact  that  our  industrial  foun- 
dation is  wrong  is  proved  by  official  figures, 
showing  that  a  tremendous  proportion  of  the 
men  in  New  England  were  unfit  for  military 
service.  We  must  reform  our  labor  situa- 
tion, introduce  the  eight-hour  day,  and  help 
the  women  workers  who  are  themselves  eco- 
nomically helpless.  When  the  complaint  of 
the  worker  means  a  loss  of  position,  it  is 
readilv  seen  that  the  best  solution  lies  in  the 
formation  and  passing  of  legislation,  effective 
and  to  the  point. 

An  interesting  outline  of  labor's  bill  of 
rights  in  New  York  was  given  bv  Mrs. 
Florence  Kellev.  Boston  gave  to  the  con- 
ference its  latest  experience  in  cutting  out 
dav  nurseries  and  in  getting  the  eight-hour 
dav.  Providence  told  of  plans  to  concen- 
trate in  one  bureau  dailv  reports  from  all 
hralth  agencips  and  hospitals,  and  New  York 
brought  the  whole  to  a  fitting  climax  with 
its  story  of  its  political  recognition  of  wo- 
men and  its  experience  in  conpi  ration  be- 
tween forceful  social  agencies  for  the  public 
weal. 

H    E.  T. 

WANTED— INFORMATION   ABOUT 
RUSSIA 

THAT  the  State  Department  should  fur- 
nish the  American  people  with  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  Russian  situation 
was  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  six  hun- 
dred diners,  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  American  colleges,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Societv,  in 
New  York  citv  on  December  27.  The  dinner 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Socialism,  a 
Growing  World  Power.  Albert  Rhvs  Wil- 
liams, the  speaker  on  Russia,  after  describ- 
ing the  constructive  work  of  the  Soviet 
government,  pleaded  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal   of   allied    troops. 

"Intervention  thus  far,"  he  declared,  "has 
overturned  the  government  of  the  Soviets  in 
Siberia,  which  rested  on  the  peasants  and 
workers,  and  in  its  stead  gave  support  to  the 
Omsk  government,  which  is  a  government  of 
the  Cossack  generals,  monarchists  and  land- 
lords and  a  few  old  social  revolutionists.  It 
has  brought  anarchv,  assassination  and  hunger 
to  the  great  masses  of  workmen  and  peas- 
ants. The  soviet  at  Vladivostok  was  estab- 
lished without  killing  a  single  human  being; 
but  to  overthrow  the  Soviets  for  150  miles 
thousands  of  peasants  and  workers  were 
killed  and  wounded;  all  the  battleslvps, 
hospitals  and  warehouses  around  Vladivos- 
tok were  filled  with  these  victims  of  inter- 
vention. It  has  cut  off  the  great  cities  of 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  from  the  grain  sup- 
plies of  Siberia.  It  is  turning  the  natural 
love  of  the  Russians  for  America  into  hatred 
for   her. 

"If  we  really  want  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  we  should  make  Russia  safe 
for  democracy,  and  give  Russia  a  chance  to 
work  out  its  own  destinies.  So  long  as  the 
Soviets  have  to  give  up  their  constructive 
work  defending  themselves  as  at  present 
on  four  fronts,  so  long  they  cannot  build  up 
a  solid,  stable  structure  of  government.  Let 
the  United  States  withdraw  its  troops.  Then 
Russia  will  be  safe  for  democracy,  Europe 
will  be  safe  for  democracy,  and  the  world 
will   be  safe   for   democracy." 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  unani- 
mous resolution  endorsing  the  action  of  Sen- 
ator Hiram  Johnson  of  California  in  asking 
the  State  Department  for  specific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Russian  situation,  and 
urging  the  senator  to  press  these  questions 


until     they     were     satisfactorily     answered. 

Norman  Hapgood,  dealing  with  Socialism 
in  France,  emphasized  the  keen  desire  of  the 
French  Socialists  and  the  common  people 
throughout  Europe  for  a  democratic  league 
of  nations,  and  told  of  their  faith  in  the 
idealism  of  President  Wilson.  He  con- 
cluded: "I  will  risk  one  prophecy  with  abso- 
lute confidence.  If  the  governments  of 
France,  Italy  and  England  refuse  to  make 
peace  on  President  Wilson's  general  terms 
and  to  form  a  league  of  nations  in  his  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  if  he  wishes  to  challenge 
their  action  and  come  home  without  signing, 
the  government  of  Italy  will  be  overthrown 
in  a  very  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  very  few 
days,  and  would  probably  be  followed  by  a 
socialist  government;  and  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  France  and  England  more 
slowly,  but  still  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  only  possible  outlook  for  an  orderly  and 
fairly  quick  return  to  normal  comfort  in 
France,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  courageous 
liberalism." 

On  the  succeeding  evening,  before  an 
audience  that  packed  the  auditorium  in  the 
People's  House  and  necessitated  an  overflow 
meeting,  Horace  M.  Kallen,  Louis  B.  Boudin 
and  H.  W.  L.  Dana  contended  that  Socialists 
should  give  active  support  to  the  league  of 
nations  idea,  as  such  a  league  would  largely 
prevent  war  and  weaken  nationalistic 
idealogy.  Scott  Nearing,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  a  league  of  capitalist  na- 
tions was  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  inter- 
national capitalism,  and  that  Socialists 
should  be  indifferent  thereto. 

This  tenth  annual  convention  throughout 
surpassed  in  attendance  and  enthusiasm  any 
previous  gathering  held  under  the  society's 
auspices.  H.  W.  L. 


JOTTINGS 

RETURNS  from  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapters  give  16,500,000  members 
from  the  Christmas  roll-call.  At  this  rate, 
the  total  will  be  about  the  san.e  as  the  mem- 
bership of  last  year — 22,000,000,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  number  set  in  the  advance 
publicity  notices. 


SHIPYARD  workers  in  British  Columbia 
advocate  a  six-hour  day  as  a  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  resulting  from  the  return  of 
the  soldiers.  They  argue  that  if  hours  are 
shortened  employment  can  be  given  to  a 
greater  number  of  men.  The  metal  trades 
councils  of  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  other 
cities  are  taking  the  lead   in   the  movement. 


TWO  of  the  major  staff  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
have  recently  resigned.  Mary  Vida  Clark, 
assistant  secretary  for  twenty-three  years, 
becomes  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Wo- 
men's Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
j.  Franklin  Thomas,  for  eight  vears  an  as- 
sistant secretary,  has  entered  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 


RACE  TRACK  gambling  came  in  for  vig- 
orous denunciation  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
strong  resolution  at  a  recent  annual  confer- 
ence of  some  250  Methodist  ministers  in  New 
Orleans.  It  appears  that  Louisiana  betting 
men  have  found  a  way  to  defeat  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Locke  law  without  incurring  con- 
viction. New  Orleans  business  men  have 
joined  the  churches  in  deploring  this  state 
of  things  and  have  Issued  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  "business  is  not  stimulated 
or  increased  by  the  presence  of  these  annual 
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horse-race  patrons,  but  on  the  contrary  busi- 
ness with  them  is  uncertain  and  often  un- 
satisfactory." 


TWELVE  THOUSAND  chests  of  opium 
valued  at  $40,000,000  have  recently  been 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. This  lot,  it  is  said,  was  acquired 
by  influential  Chinese  from  the  Shanghai 
opium  combine  for  the  purpose  of  reopening 
the  traffic.  This  action  by  the  Chinese  presi- 
dent, writes  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Bureau,  shows  independence  and 
patriotism  deserving  praise  from  all  civi- 
lized    nations.       Mrs.     Hamilton     Wright, 
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What  Co-operation 
Has  Done  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent 

An  authentic,  readable  and  thoroughly 
practical  presentation  of  the  tremend- 
ously important  subject,  written  by  a 
successful  business  man  and  writer. 
This  new  book  meets  the  problems  of 
merchandising  in  an  original,  sane,  and 
suggestive  way,  and  is  already  recog- 
nized as  the  best  statement  published  of 

Co-operation 

In  Buying  and   Selling 

Few  people  in  America  have  any  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Co-operative  organi- 
zations in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Fewer  still  realize  bow  these  organizations 
have  stood  the  shock  of  war  and  have 
grown  under  the  terrific  stress  of  it.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  background 
and  the  foreground  of  the  movement.  He 
shows  in  several  suggestive  chapters  how 
national  advertising  of  today  is  antagonis- 
tic to  the  interests  of  the  consumer;  he 
shows  the  cost  of  the  middleman,  he  gives 
reasons  and  the  remedy,  explains  the 
Rochdale  system  and  discusses  its  adapta- 
bility to  American  conditions. 
We  have  secured  a  special  edition  of  this 
new  Macmillan  book  and  are  offering  it 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  Cloth  bound,  315 
pages,  fully  indexed  for  reference,  and  a 
veritable  text  book  on  the  establishment 
and  conduct  rf  a  co-operative  stores.  In 
England,  Co-operative  stores  save  mem- 
bers from  8%  to  20%. 
With  a  new  subscription  to  The  Public 
for  26  weeks,  $2.10.  The  book  alone,  In 
its  standard  edition,  would  cost  you  $2 
at  your  book  store. 


The  Public,   122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  special  edition  of 
"Co-operation"  by  Emerson  P.  Harris  and  en- 
ter my  subscription  to  The  Public  for  26  weeks. 
I  enclose  check  for  $2.10;  but  reserve  the  right 
to  return  the  bock  and  claim  a  refund  of  the 
full  amount  paid. 

Name    


address 


widow  of  the  American  commissioner  to 
the  Opium  Conference  in  Shanghai  in  1909 
and  to  the  Opium  Conference  held  at  The 
Hague,  was  prominent  among  the  disinter- 
ested foreigners  who  by  ceaseless  propa- 
ganda have  helped  thus  to  defeat  those  who 
intend   to   resurrect   this   nefarious  trade. 


THE  first  of  four  regional  branch  buildings 
to  be  erected  this  year  by  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  is  appropriately  to  bear  the  name 
of  Henry  E.  Legler,  its  late  librarian,  who 
gave  Chicago's  library  its  greatest  extension 
of  service  and  circulation  of  books.  The 
new  branch,  to  be  located  on  the  "great  west 
side"  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
cosmopolitan  population,  will  cover  a  space 
60  by  180  feet  and  will  cost  about  $200,000. 


SOCIAL  Hygiene  Monthly  is  the  newest  of 
periodicals,  representing  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties and  the  Public  Health  Service,  traveling 
on  a  post-office  pass  and  proposing  "to  appear 
once  a  month  until  the  war  is  thoroughly 
over  and  everyone  demobilized  and  in  touch 
once  more  with  home  surroundings  and  home 
activities.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge  to 
anyone  who  asks  for  it"  at  105  West 
Fortieth  street,  New  York  city. 


METHODS  of  Supervising  Persons  on  Pro- 
bation, a  report  of  the  committee  of  like 
name  of  the  New  York  State  Probation  Com- 
mission, is  printed  in  full  in  the  commis- 
sion's report  for  1917,  just  issued.  It  is 
offered  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
technique  and  the  establishment  of  profes- 
sional standards  of  work  in  this  branch  of 
public  service  [the  Survey  for  December  28, 
1918,  p.  407].  Copies  may  be  had  of  the 
secretary,   Charles  L.   Chute,  Albany. 


THE  liquor  licensing  board  of  Cuyahoga 
county  (Cleveland),  Ohio,  reports  the  per- 
sonnel serving  its  1,367  saloons  by  nationali- 
ties as  follows:  America  437,  Austria  171, 
Hungary  167,  Germany  164,  Bohemia  82, 
Poland  77,  Ireland  69,  Italy  34,  England  23, 
Canada  19,  Russia  18,  Switzerland  12, 
Sweden  6,  Holland  4,  Denmark  3,  Scotland, 
Syria,  India  and  Norway  1  each.  Nine  sa- 
loons are  operated  by  Negroes,  and  72  wo- 
men are  saloon  owners.  The  average  age  of 
all   is  forty  years. 


EVERY  worker  who  is  discharged  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  should  receive  from  a 
week's  to  a  month's  pay  as  a  "dismissal 
wage,"  according  to  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  Milwaukee  Federated  Trades 
Council,  Professor  Ross  advocated  such  a 
law  for  Wisconsin.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  the  insecurity  of  the  wage-earner  has 
been  gradually  lessened  through  mechanics' 
lien  laws,  accident  compensation,  old  age 
pensions,  etc.,  the  risk  of  losing  his  job 
remains  a  constant  menace  to  every  worker. 
Besides  protecting  the  worker,  the  law  would 
benefit  the  employer  by  compelling  him  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  a  high  labor  turn- 
over, which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
wastes  of  industry.  Experts  in  "human 
engineering"  would  be  employed  who  would 
find  the  right  place  for  every  man  in  the 
shop  and  provide  him  with  the  instruction 
that  would  enable  him  to  make  good  on  the 
job.  Professor  Ross  has  seen  the  dismissal 
wage  system  in  operation  in  the  large  in- 
dustries of  Russia  and  states  that  it  works 
out  there  to  the  advantage  of  both  worker 
and  manufacturer. 


Our  mail-order  edition,  without  The   Public, 
can  be  ordered  at  $1.10. 


INTERNATIONALISM  lost  a  staunch  sup- 
porter last  week  when  David  Lubin  died 
in  Rome  on  January  1.  He  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  farmer's  problems  through 
selling  him  goods  from  his  department  store 


American  Charities 

By  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.D. 
Third  Edition.  Revised  by 
Mary  Roberts  Coolidge, 
Ph.D.,  with  biographical 
preface  by  George  E.  How- 
ard, Ph.D.  8vo,  560  pages, 
net,  $2.50. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Warner's 
"American  Charities"  appeared,  in 
1894,  sociologists  and  educators  at 
once  realized  that  a  new  note  had 
been  struck  in  this  great  subject. 
Here  was  a  serious  and  compre- 
hensive attempt  to  define  and  sys- 
tematize what  had  hitherto  been 
left  to  haphazard  judgment.  The 
author  had  brought  to  his  task  not 
only  the  ripe  fruits  of  a  lifetime 
of  experience  and  study — he  had 
also  injected  into  it  what  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  "humorous 
common  sense"  which  illuminated 
and  humanized  his  subject  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.  The  book  speedily 
took  its  place  as  an  authority. 
In  1908  a  revision  was  made  in  the 
text  by  the  late  author's  pupil  and  co- 
laborer,  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  when 
new  statistics  and  material  made  neces- 
sary by  the  lapse  of  time  were  incorpo- 
rated. And  now  after  another  decade 
the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  fur- 
ther increase  of  information  in  public 
philanthropy  have  made  necessary  a 
second  revision.  It  is  fortunate  in  every 
way  that  both  revisions  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  as  the  origi- 
nal flavor  of  the  work  is  undisturbed, 
while  the  reviser  by  professional  train- 
ing and  experience  is  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  continue  the  task.  Much  new 
illustrative  material,  a  new  index  and 
bibliography  have  been  added. 
The  work  is  complete  in  four  parts 
treating  respectively  of  the  History  of 
Poverty,  a  definition  of  the  Dependent 
Classes,  the  Administration  and  Finan- 
ciering of  Charities,  and  Special  Prob- 
lems of  Organization. 

Order  of  Any  Bookseller 

THOMAS  Y.  CR0WELL  COMPANY 

426    West   Broadway,  New    York 


All  Sizes  and  Wdthh 


Cotton,  Wool  and 
Mixed 

Immediate  Delivery 


WILLIAM  H.  STEWART 

215  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 


in  California,  the  medium  of  his  financial 
success,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  a 
simplification  of  those  problems.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that,  in  1904,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  of  Italy  called  the  interna- 
tional congress  of  agriculture  at  Rome  at 
which  forty  nations  were  represented,  and 
from   which   the     International    Institute    of 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the    inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situation  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted," 
etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial,  includ- 
ing the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Address 
Advertising  Department,  The  Survev,  112  East 
19  St.,  New  York  City. 


Agriculture  developed.  Throughout  the  war 
the  institute,  of  which  Mr.  Lubin  was  the 
American  delegate,  continued  its  study  of 
crops,  credits,  insurance,  plant  diseases,  agri- 
cultural labor  and  kindred  questions,  pub- 
lishing its  reports  at  stated  intervals.  It  is 
a  monument  to  David  Lubin's  firm  belief  in 
the   economic   interdependence   of   nations. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements   by    telegram.     Employers    aad 
employes  meet  through  Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

POSITION  open  for  Graduate  Nurse  in 
connection  with  district  visiting  nursing 
work  at  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Nurse  will  live  as  resident 
in  Settlement.  State  experience,  reference, 
salary  expected  and  whether  or  not  you  can 
speak  Yiddish  or  German. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  wanted  imme- 
diately for  the  Social  Service  League  of 
Easton,  Pa.  Salary  $1200  per  year.  Address 
with  credentials  Social  Service  League,  323 
Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  children's  in- 
stitution, one  who  has  had  experience  in 
institutional  work.     Address  3032  Survey. 

WANTED — Supervisor  of  boys.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  Street  and  Green 
Lane,  Philadelphia,,  Pa. 

WANTED— Director  for  Boys'  Depart- 
ment in  a  long  established  neighborhood 
house  in  New  York  City.  One  who  has 
had  special  experience  with  the  older 
groups  and  who  might  be  competent  to 
take  care  of  a  summer  camp.  Only  ex- 
perienced and  high  grade  applicant  would 
be  considered.     Address  3043   Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  (Jewish)  for  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  a  large  New 
York  City  Hospital.  Must  understand  Yid- 
dish. Address,  giving  references,  3042  Sur- 
vey. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers,  pre- 
ferably Red  Cross  Home  Service  experi- 
ence, to  act  as  Red  Cross  Field  Supervisors. 
Southern  birth  or  experience  with  Southern 
conditions  desirable.  Address  Bureau  of 
Civilian  Relief,  Gulf  Division,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COMPETENT  woman  will  act  as 
private  secretary  to  someone  doing  special 
research  or  literary  work.  Would  go 
South  for  winter,  or  abroad.  Address 
3041  Survey. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Worker  of  good 
personality  and  ability  and  a  number  of 
years'  experience,  wishes  position  in  State 
of  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  Excel- 
lent references.   Address  3040  Survey. 

HOUSE-MOTHER  desires  position  child- 
caring  institution.  Address  3025   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  just  out  of  the  army, 
wants  position  in  boys'  work.  Institutional 
work  preferred.  Experience.  References. 
Address  3035  Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  social,  teaching, 
industrial  experience,  ^eeks  responsible  po- 
sition, employment  industrial  welfare,  per- 
sonnel. 3a,  200  West  110th  Street.  New 
York  City. 


MICHIGAN'S  dry  legislature  ratified  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution on  the  first  day  of  the  session ;  Ohio 
on  January  7.  The  amendment  now  has 
seventeen  ratifications  with  twenty-one  to  go. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Tragedy  of  Armenia.  By  Bertha  S. 
Papazian.  Pilgrim  Press.  164  pp.  Price 
$1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  American  Hospital  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  Edward  F.  Stevens.  Archi- 
tectural Record  Publishing  Co.  274  pp. 
Price  $5;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.25. 

The  Democratic  Movement  in  Asia.  Tyler 
Dennett.  Association  Press.  252  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Labour  in  the  Commonwealth.  By  G.  D. 
H.  Cole.  Headley  Bros.,  London.  23  pp. 
Price  5s.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Delphic  Oracle.  By  T.  Dempsey. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  200  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.  Edited 
by  Samson  D.  Oppenheim.  Jewish  Publi- 
cation Society  of  America.  613  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Democracy  versus  Autocracy.  By  Karl 
Frederick  Geiser.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
94  pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.65. 

Vision  and  Service.  Sermons,  papers,  letters 
and  aphorisms  by  Canon  Barnett.  Miss 
D.  R.  Davies,  1,  South  Square,  Hampstead, 
London,  N.  W.  4.  Price  lsh. ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.40. 

Social  and  Religious  Life  of  Italians  in 
America.  By  Enrico  C.  Sartorio.  Chris- 
topher Publishing  House.  149  pp.  Price 
$1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  Spirit  of  Polish  History.  By  Antoni 
Choloniewski;  translated  by  Jane  Arctow- 
ska.  Polish  Book  Importing  Co.,  Inc.  67 
pp.  Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$.64. 

Sex-Lore:  A  Primer  on  Courtship,  Mar- 
riage, and  Parenthood.  By  Mrs.  S.  Her- 
bert. Macmillan  Co.  147  pp.  Price  $3; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

The  Meaning  of  National  Guilds.  By 
Maurice  B.  Reckitt  and  C.  E.  Bechhofer. 
Macmillan  Co.  452  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 

The  Great  Peace.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  Mac- 
millan Co.  333  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $2.40. 

Tales  and  Tags.  Rhymes  by  A.  J.  L.  Draw- 
ings by  C.  H.  L.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  115 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Java  Head.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf.  255  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  Problem  of  Administrative  Areas. 
Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  Vol.  4, 
No.  1.  By  Harold  J.  Laski.  Department 
of  History  of  Smith  College.  64  pp. 
Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.79. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Man  of  Letters. 
By  Luther  Emerson  Robinson.  Reilly  and 
Britton  Co.  342  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

Religion  and  the  War.  Edited  by  E.  Her- 
shey  Sneath.  Yale  University  Press.  178 
pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

Morale  and  Its  Enemies.  By  William  Er- 
nest Hocking.  Yale  University  Press.  200 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.62. 

Great  Britain,  Palestine  and  the  Jews. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  93  pp.  Price' $.50, 
paper;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.53. 
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Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  K< 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Wer 
13th  St.,  New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Nations 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  12ti 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jbrsby  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commissi*. 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  Hig* 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Agaisft 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  9.  C 
5  cents. 

Summaries  of  Statu  Laws  Relating  to  Statj- 
Boards  of  Charities  AMD  Corrections.  Cent 
piled  by  the  Civio  Federation  of  Dallas  far  tb 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correctiev 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Cor 
ference  of  Social  welfare,  1366^  Commerce  St. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  agaia* 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2- 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  Yort 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training;  Our  Latest  Ccrv 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  TV 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Again* 
Militarism,  Weetory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
5   cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  devc. 
opment.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  tb 
Survey  for  October  S,  1913.  Survey  Associates 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  eta. 

You  Should  Know  About  Cbbdit  Unions.  t> 
manual  furnished  gratia  upon  request.  Maaati 
chusetta  Credit  Union  Assedatien,  73  Derstr 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

Fob  Valub  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Industrie 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  tb* 
Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey  Associates,  Inc.,  II!1 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Gibl*  and  Khaki.  Winthrco  D.  Lane.  Reprlntej 
from  the  Survey.  10  cts.  Survey  Associated 
Inc..  112  East  19  St..  New  York. 

Making  thb  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginning!  c* 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitcb 
Reprinted  from  the  Survby.  5  cts.  Survoi 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New   Yost 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  m  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inte- 
turns;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a   year;   publish*' 

by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiast, 

50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  axcey 

July  and  August;   $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  mun 

cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Mu» 

cipal  Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Buildir/* 

New  York  City. 
Public  Health   Nurse;  monthly;   $2   a  year;   psA 

lished  by  National  Organisation  for  Public  HetUt; 

Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Southern    Workman;    illustrated    monthly)    $1    H  ' 

700   pages   on   race   relations   here   and   abror. 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.    Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  J? 
a  transcript  of  social  work  and  forces;  Suits 
Associates.  Inc..  112  Eaot  19  St..  New  York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


*)* 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


MERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LECOS- 
.GATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  B.  23  St, 
JJew  York.  For  national  employment  ttmee  for 
aobiHztng  and  demobilizing  war  worker*;  main-' 
tuning  labor  standaruV;  workmen's  compensation I 
-ealth  insurance;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
VMIRJCaN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AMD  PBE- 
7ENTION  OF  INFANT  MOBTALITY— Gertrude 
3.  Knipp,  exec  sec'y  |  1311  Cathedral  St.,  Bslti- 
•nore.  Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registre- 
•ion;  maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultation*. 
iVMERICAH  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Mis*  Cora  WincheH,  sec'y,  Teacher*  College, 
Mew  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publisher*  Journal  of  Horn*  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
tEAGTXE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
*ec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ag  representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 
THE  AMERICAN  IOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
'.'HATION— 105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
cession of  prostitution,  the  redaction  of  venereal 
iiseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlet*  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.09; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
itiagazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 
AMERICAN  BOOTETT  TOE  THE  CONTROL 
t>E  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
sxec.  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptom*,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publication*  free  on 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 
AMEBIC) AN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot, 
v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  treas.;  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  sec'y; 
203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Opposed  to 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training  and  service 
in  this  country.  Information  bulletin  service  $1  per 
annum.  Contributions  needed. 
OOOFEBATIVE  LEAGUE  07  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'v;  2  W.  13  St,  New  York. 
Co  spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods, 
end  give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phase*  of 
consumers'  cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1, 
Deludes  monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 
KUOXNICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Miek. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pre*.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec  ooc"y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
ilHitiea.     Literature  free. 

fEDEBAL   COUNCIL  OE  THE  CEUBCHEI  OR 
8HBI8T  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
ant   denomiations.      Rev.    Charles    S.    Macfarland, 
ifen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission   on  the  Church   and   Social   Service) 
Rev.   Worth   M.   Tippy,   exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Mis*  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission   on   International  Justice   and   Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Inter-Church  Federations;    Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec  »ec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;   Rev. 
Edmund    deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on  Christian   Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.    United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion   of   the   Protestant   force*   of    France   and 
Belgium.     Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y.  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     US 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen  America  Campaign,   Charles   Stdzle, 
mgr. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OE  THE 
'JMUBCHES—  Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
♦f  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Robert  E. 
Speer,   ch'm;    William  Adam*   Brown,   sec'y;    Gay- 
;*rd  S-  White,  a***,  sec'y.  Coordinate*  the  work  of 
denominational   and   inter-denominational   war-time 
commissions ;    surveys    camp    condition*;    promote* 
erection   of   inter-church   buildings;    other   general 
war-time   work.      105   East   22   Street,  New  York. 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal  | 
G.    P.    Phenix,   vice-prin.;    F.    K.    Rogers,    tress.; 
W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y;    Hampton,    Va.      Train* 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.     Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 
IMMIGRANT     AID,     COUNCIL     OE     JEWISH 
WOMEN      (NATIONAL)   —  Headquarters,      146 
Henry    St.,    New    York.      Helen    Winkler,    ch'n. 
Greet*    girls    at    parts;    protects,    visits,    advises, 
guides.     Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 
OWEECOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 
garry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ooject — To   promote   an   intelligent   interest   in   so- 
cialism   among    college   men    and    women.     Annual 
membership,   $2,   S5   and   $25;    include*   quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 


THE  ■UMssMsVaWmi  SOOLETY  EOB  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,    INC 50   Beacon   St.,    Boston; 

pre*.,  Charles  W.  EKot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  Is- 
grahast,  M.D.  Circular*  and  reading  list  upes 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $16;  Lite,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  70S.  TMB  AD- 
VANCEMENT 07  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pros.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y |  70 
FWth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  t*  colore* 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,009,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward*. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  07  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  county  centers} 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeteria*;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  council*. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOB  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  t  105  East  22  St,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigation*;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.    Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Chaa.  F.  Pewlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualises  condition*  affecting  the  health 
and  eduaatien  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  EOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  EOB  THE  PBEVEN- 
TION  OE  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St, 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slide*,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — sample*  free,  quantities  at  cost  In- 
clude*  New   York  *  State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  07  SOCIAL  WOBX 

—Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.j  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discus*  principle* 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert    W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family.  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial      and      Economic      Problems,      Mrs. 

Florence  Kelley. 

The   Local   Community,   Frances   Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.   Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  ef  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign   Born   in   America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  HoUingsworth  Wwd, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  s  basis  for  practical  work;  train*  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  service 
along  social  and  economic  lines;  cooperating  with 
government  agencies. 

CH4SXSS   FRANCIS  FBBSt,   HBW   TORI 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WOBXEBS 
Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E  30  St.,  New  York 
Evening  club*  for  girl*;  recreation  and  instcooUoa 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  sge.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker. 
monthly,  75  cent*  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  70B  TtTHBie 
HEALTH  NURSING—  Ella  Phillips  CrandnlV 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  pueHs 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique,; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subseriptios 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E  22  St, 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organization*  with 
trained  worker*. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  trees.;  Orin  C 
Baker,  sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agonciec 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.     Non  sectarian. 


NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  07 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
07  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  is 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'm;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
treas.;  John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIOS; 
LKAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N- 
Clark  St  (room  703),  Chieage.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  wsrk  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.    Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  ©7 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp    Activities 

THE  BACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION—. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  ef  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  KeUoH, 
pre*.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  ABB 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.; 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintain*  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureas 
for  crippled  men.  Conduct*  research  in  re-eduea- 
tion  for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped 

BU8SXLL  8AGB  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistic*,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Seuthera 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrew 
Wil»on,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Chrlds,  sec'y;  383 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  fsr  in- 
formation on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't,  eitf 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

BUBVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  d* 
Forest  pre*.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publisher* 
of  the  Smm;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Dovine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A-  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
MD.;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St,  New- 
York. 

TUSHEGEE  DESTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Beit  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods, 
tin.;    Warren   Logan,   treas.; 


Robert    R.    Moton,    pri: 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y; 


Tuskegee,  Ala. 


WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  canine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee. 
pre*.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBERS 

The  SURVF.Y-  ONCE-a-MONTH 

HROUGH  the  gift  of  a  member  of  Survey  Associates,  we  shall  be 
able  throughout  1919  to  double  the  magazine  issues  of  the  SURVEY 
— turn  them  into  once-a-month  Reconstruction  numbers — of  which  last 
week's  issue  was  the  first. 


Already  the  problems  of  reconstruction  are  casting  their  tremendous  shadows 
and  splotches  of  sunshine  before.  The  intention  of  these  numbers  will  be  to 
get  down  beneath  all  the  discussion  to  the  hardpan  of  practical  developments 
and  the  nuggets  of  social  vision  that  gleam  there.  First-hand  articles  by  social 
engineers,  here  and  abroad,  digests  of  books,  government  reports,  leading 
articles — these  and  other  features  will  go  into  what  we  hope  will  prove  a  time- 
saver  of  today  and  a  prospectus  of  tomorrow. 

These  double  numbers  will  be  distributed  without  extra  charge  to  the  full  sub- 
scription list  of  the  SURVEY.  We  consider  the  investment  in  them  one  of  the 
most  constructive  gifts  ever  made  through  this  venture  of  ours  in  cooperative 
journalism.  We  want  to  share  it  with  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than 
those  reached  by  our  weekly  issues.     Readers  of  the  SURVEY  can  themselves 

help  in  this  process.  Questions  which 
the  SURVEY  takes  up  in  its  workman- 
like way  from  week  to  week  are  suddenly 
matters  of  prime  concern  to  far-seeing 
Americans  generally. 

Turn  over  in  your  mind  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Here  is  one  with  a  heart,  a  hard 
head,  a  glint  of  social  vision  in  his  eye.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  stirred  by  the  war  out  of  a 
narrower  scheme  of  existence.  Send  us,  if  you 
will,  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  such  and 
we  will  send  them  announcements  of  these 
Reconstruction  numbers,  offering  them  the  six 
January -June  numbers  for  $1.  Or,  if  you 
will — and  it  will  help  us  the  more — constitute 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  and  enlist  five 
or  ten  such  once-a-month  subscribers  for  a  six- 
months  period  at  a  dollar  each.  In  this  way 
every  reader  of  the  SURVEY  can  join  with  us 
in  doing  our  level  best  to  manifold  this  gift  of 
thel  New  Year. 
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WONDERFUL  FOR  ITS  COLOR,  ACTION  AND   PERSONALITY 

W.  H.  HUDSON'S  Story  of 
His  Life  in  South  America 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

With  portrait.    Cloth  $2.50  net  (postage  extra) 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY  says :  "Hudson  has  a  supreme  gift  of  disclosing  not  only  the  thing  he  sees,  but  the  spirit 
of  his  vision.  Without  apparent  effort  he  takes  you  with  him  into  a  rare,  free  natural  world,  and  always 
you  are  refreshed,  stimulated,  enlarged,  by  going  there.  ...  He  is,  of  living  writers  that  I  read,  the 
rarest  spirit,  and  has  the  clearest  gift  of  conveying  to  me  the  nature  of  that  spirit." 

SIR  JAMES  M.  BARRIE  refers  to  Hudson's  books  as  "among  the  choicest  things  of  our  latter-day  literature." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  writes:  "Hudson's  work  is  of  great  and  permanent  value.  He  combines  the  priceless 
gift  of  seeing  with  the  priceless  gift  of  so  vividly  setting  forth  what  he  has  seen  that  others  likewise  may 
see  it." 

Most  interesting  of  all  W.  H.  HUDSON'S  writings  is  this  account  of  the  years  in  South  America  which 
gave  direction  and  meaning  to  the  life  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  poet  and  writer. 
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All  the  tropical  brilliance  of  Argentina  is  in  its  pages:  the  life  of  the  pampas,  the  bright  colors  of  exotic 
flowers,  birds  and  butterflies;  the  patriarchal  style  of  living,  the  picturesque  streets  of  old  Buenos  Ayres,  every- 
thing in  those  unusual  surroundings  is  made  to  stand  out  vividly  unforgettable. 

The  book  is  full  of  strange,  adventurous  characters  who  at  one  time  or  another  drifted  across  the  author's 
path — men  who  had  come  to  lose  themselves  in  those  illimitable  plains,  Spaniards,  gauchos,  wandering 
Englishmen,  fleeing  defeated  revolutionists,  All  the  pages  with  colorful  life. 

"W.  H.  Hudson  is  one  of  the  very  great  writers  of  English.  He  is  one  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the 
English  language  is  living,  poignant,  exquisite,  unforgettable.  For  his  work  is  true,  it  is  beautiful,  it  is 
simple,  effortless:  and  with  his  words  he  gives  us  the  spirit  of  the  life  he  sets  forth.  That  is  the  essence  of 
great  style." — New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

There  are  few  books  which  so  sincerely  portray  the  growth  of  a  soul.  It  is  a  self-revelation  unique  among 
biographies  as  fascinating  in  its  simplicity  and  naturalness  as  it  is  rich  with  beauty  and  alive  with  feeling. 
Its  author  is  known  as  a  distinguished  naturalist,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  unusual  skill,  but  the  quality  which 
has  given  these  recollections  a  value  few  biographies  possess  is  their  utter  sincerity  and  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 
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Card  Houses 

Can  the  Federal  Government  Afford  to  Abandon 
Its  Industrial  Villages  ? 

By  John  Ihlder 


SECRETARY    PHILADELPHIA    HOUSING    ASSOCIATION 


WAR  is  the  great  destroyer  but  even  war  is  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  there  is  some 
good  mixed  with  every  evil.  This  particu- 
lar war  led  the  United  States  into  two  sig- 
nificant constructive  efforts — the  restoration  of  its  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  creation,  by  governmental  agencies, 
of  industrial  communities.  Both  were  undertaken  only 
because  they  were  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a  long  war.  Both  failed  to  produce  tangible  results  before 
the  war  came  to  its  unexpectedly  sudden  end.  Now,  with 
an  unprepared-for  peace  on  our  hands,  we  are  considering 
what  we  shall  do  with  them. 

The  fleet,  apparently,  we  shall  continue  building,  though 
controversy  is  already  raging  as  to  who  shall  own  and  man- 
age it.  The  industrial  communities  we  were,  until  January 
8 — perhaps  we  still  are — in  danger  of  incontinently  scrapping. 
From  this  general  assertion  should  be  excepted  provisionally, 
the  communities  in  process  of  creation  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  for  the  storm  is  raging  about  those  of  the 
other  federal  agency,  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor. 

On  December  12,  1918,  the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Housing  Corporation 
to  suspend  work  on  all  buildings  where 
construction  is  not  more  than  75  per  cent 
completed  and  to  cancel  all  contracts 
for  furniture  and  for  other  purposes. 
Fortunately  the  House  wished  more  evi- 
dence than  was  produced  by  the  Senate 
committee,  which  had  contented  itself 
with  cross-questioning  Otto  M.  Eidlitz, 
president  of  the  corporation,  some  of 
his  subordinates,  and  representatives  of 
a  few  contracting  firms. 

The  monotony  of  this  proceeding  was 
broken  only  once  when  a  delegation  from 
Bridgeport,    headed    by   the   lieutenant- 
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governor  of  Connecticut,  insisted  upon  being  heard.  Ap- 
parently Bridgeport  of  all  the  cities  affected  was  the  only 
one  that  sensed  what  Senator  Reed's  committee  had  in  mind, 
and  it  did  so  only  because  certain  local  interests  antagonistic 
to  the  government  projects  had  been  calling  upon  the  Con- 
necticut senators  and  congressmen  and  word  of  their  activities 
had  gotten  back  home.  The  interruption  was  not  welcomed 
by  Senator  Reed,  whose  introduction  was: 

"Let  the  record  show  that  a  committee  from  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  appeared  before  this  committee  and  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing, whereupon  it  was  granted.  I  will  say  to  you  gentle- 
men that  we  have  a  number  of  witnesses  summoned  here  and 
a  program  laid  out  for  [the  day,  and  this  arrangement  of  yours 
will  break  in  upon  it,  and  so  we  will  ask  you  to  be  quite  brief. 
I  believe  Lieut.-Gov.  Clifford  B.  Wilson  of  Connecticut  is 
your  spokesman." 

The  reception  accorded  the  committee's  statement  was  in 
accordance  with  this  introduction.  And  both  were  animated 
by  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  Eidlitz. 
Several  times  Senator  Reed  carefully  explained  that  he  wished 
to  be  perfectly  fair ;  that  he  only  wished  to  get  the  facts.  But 
also  several  times  he  asked  Mr.  Eidlitz  how  soon  he  could 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Housing  Cor- 
poration— 60  days — 90  days?  120  days? 
This  is  the  same  Senator  Reed  who 
achieved  national  notoriety  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  participation  in  the  war 
by  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Food  Administration. 
Once  or  twice  Mr.  Eidlitz  retorted  in 
kind  and  once  in  response  to  this  ques- 
tion said  that  it  could  not  be  done  quite 
as  fast  as  that,  but  "at  any  rate  you  will 
have  some  one  else  here  to  raise  hell  with 
then." 

Such  was  the  Senate  hearing,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which   the  committee   reported 
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the  joint  resolution  summarized  above,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
port of  less  than  two  pages,  which,  after  condemning  the 
Washington  projects,  stated  that  the  corporation  proposed  to 
complete  other  projects  which  "are  even  more  indefensible." 
So  far  as  the  record  shows  all  that  the  committee  knows  about 
these  "even  more  indefensible"  projects  is  some  fragmentary 
information,  brought  out  almost  incidentally  to  its  main 
purpose  of  damning  the  temporary  dormitories  or  residence 
halls  for  women  clerks  that  have  just  been  completed  on  the 
Union  Station  Plaza  at  Washington. 

In  spite  of  the  speed  with  which  the  Senate  hearing  was 
finished  and  the  resolution  slipped  through,  news  did  get  out 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
was  asked  to  grant  and  did  grant  a  real  hearing  on  January  8. 
Before  this  several  national  organizations,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  called  a  small  conference  of 
those  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  federal  government's 
housing  projects  to  formulate  their  beliefs  as  to  a  future  na- 
tional policy.  This  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
January  3  and  after  an  all  day  debate  the  fifty  men  and  five 
women  present,  representative  not  only  of  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try but  of  such  diverse  interests  as  real  estate,  manufacturing, 
labor,  civic  and  social  work,  voted  unanimously  that  "there 
should  be  a  federal  agency  dealing  with  housing  and  commu- 
nity planning,  in  the  broad  sense  of  dealing  with  the  entire 
physical  environment  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  that  this  federal 
agency  "should  be  limited  to  the  functions  of  research,  experi- 
ment and  dissemination  of  information,  acting  as  a  central 
agency  for  the  service  of  state  authorities  and  local  com- 
mittees." 

Having  adopted  this  creed  the  conferees,  of  course,  could 
not  view  with  equanimity  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
very  promising  experiments  of  the  Housing  Corporation. 
They  had  refused  to  approve  a  general  policy  of  house-building 
by  the  federal  government,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  federal  government  should  loan  money  for  house-build- 
ing (the  question  of  state  or  municipal  loans  was  not  de- 
bated, as  it  was  not  germane  to  the  subject  under  discussion) 
— though  the  farm  loan  was  urged  as  a  precedent  worth  fol- 
lowing; but  they  believed  emphatically  that  the  proposed 
agency  should  not  be  limited  to  mere  paper  reports  but  should 
be  permitted  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  its  proposals  by  act- 
ually building  and  managing  experimental  housing  develop- 
ments. So  they  appointed  a  committee  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  these  existing  experiments  wherever 
a  peace-time  need  for  houses  made  it  practicable,  and  to  draft 
a  bill  creating  such  an  agency  as  they  had  approved. 

The  immediate  matter  was  to  save  the  experiments.  When 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  met  on  the 
morning  of  January  8  the  number  of  those  who  wished  to  be 
heard  was  so  great  that  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  large 
Majority  room  and  announcement  made  that  the  hearing 
would  be  continued  on  January  9,  which  was  set  aside  as 
a  special  day  for  the  Washingtonians.  Besides  the  delegates 
from  national  organizations  ten  cities  were  represented :  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Bridgeport  and  New 
London,  Conn.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Rock  Island,  Moline 
and  East  Moline,  111.,  and  Davenport,  la.  In  all  of  these 
places  important  projects  were  threatened  with  destruction. 
Not  one  person  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  committee  gave  the  impression  of  being  very  well  bal- 
anced. The  chairman,  Congressman  Clark  of  Florida,  was 
courteous  and  fair.  Two  or  three  members  were,  at  the  be- 
ginning, obviously  inclined  to  support  the  Senate  resolution; 
one  was  as  obviously  opposed  to  it ;  others  were  non-committal. 
But  though  the  questions  they  asked  the  delegates  often  went 


into  details  which  could  be  supplied  better  by  the  Housing 
Corporation  where  such  details  are  matters  of  definite  record, 
these  questions  were  all  fair  and  designed  to  elicit  information, 
not  to  cloud  or  confuse  the  issue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  one  of  the  committeemen 
sought  to  narrow  the  discussion  to  two  propositions: 

1.  Has  the  war  work  of  the  government  ceased? 

2.  Is  it  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  government  to  stop 
its  housing  work? 

Even  with  the  narrowest  interpretation  both  of  these  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  speaker  after  speaker  in  the  negative. 
Disregarding  private  industries  that  have  not  yet  completed 
government  contracts,  many  of  the  threatened  projects  are 
appurtenant  to  arsenals  and  navy  yards  and  are  necessary  if 
these  arsenals  and  navy  yards  are  to  hold  their  men.  As  to 
the  financial  interest  of  the  government  it  was  brought  out 
clearly  by  builders  and  real  estate  men  as  well  as  by  others 
acquainted  with  local  conditions,  that  the  cessation  of  work 
on  uncompleted  projects  means  a  far  greater  loss  through  the 
abandonment  and  ruin  of  partially  finished  buildings  and  the 
resultant  depreciation  in  value  of  adjoining  completed  build- 
ings, than  if  all  the  buildings  are  completed  and  then  disposed 
of.  The  tentative  suggestion  of  Congressman  Bacharach  of 
New  Jersey,  that  local  builders  will  be  glad  to  take  the  par- 
tially finished  structures  off  the  government's  hands,  was 
scouted  by  speaker  after  speaker.  The  local  builders  are  not 
accustomed  to  figuring  on  partially  completed  structures,  so 
they  will  not  be  tempted  unless  offered  great  bargains — about 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  one  real  estate  man  put  it.  The 
government  projects  are  so  large  in  some  instances  that  local 
builders  could  not  swing  them.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
secure  adequate  private  capital.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  secure  enough  material  through  private  means. 

But  the  discussion  could  not  be  held  to  the  strict  limits 
proposed.  And  strangely  enough  it  was  the  business  men 
who  digressed  most  widely  and  dwelt  upon  the  social  implica- 
tions— they  and  Secretary  Baker.  The  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association,  whose  purpose  in  being  is  social,  after  a  brief 
statement  that  it  would  wish  to  present  the  social  aspects 
later  when  the  immediate  purpose  of  defeating  the  Senate 
resolution  had  been  achieved,  did  confine  itself  to  the  limits 
set,  though  it  gave  them  a  wider  interpretation  than  the  con- 
gressman from  Alabama  had  in  mind.  It  demonstrated  the 
immediate  loss  to  the  federal  treasury  of  abandoning  uncom- 
pleted houses;  it  asserted  that  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
are  essentially  war  problems  because  due  to  the  war;  it 
showed  that  the  continuance  of  work  would  aid  in  the  read- 
justment of  industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  would  en- 
able industries  in  overcrowded  centers  to  hold  their  men  and 
so  not  only  continue  essential  production  but  pay  higher  taxes, 
and  that  it  would  lessen  the  danger  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment as  our  soldiers  are  discharged. 

Unquestionably  the  most  effective  statement  was  that  of 
Secretary  Baker  of  the  War  Department.  Senator  Reed  had 
made  much  of  the  alleged  departure  of  thousands  of  clerks 
since  the  armistice  was  signed  and  on  the  basis  of  the  supposed 
decreased  need  for  accommodations  in  Washington  had  sought 
to  stop  all  government  house  building.  Mr.  Baker  stated 
that  while  thousands  are  leaving,  a  large  proportion  are  doing 
so  because  of  the  abominable  conditions  under  which  they  are 
compelled  to  live.  Some  branches  of  the  government  are  de- 
creasing their  forces,  as  the  Food  Administration.  But  others 
are  very  greatly  increasing  theirs,  as  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau.  The  total  result,  surprising  as  it  seems,  is  that  the 
number  of  government  employes  in  Washington  is  today  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing.     He  saw  no  relief  for  at 
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least  another  year.  He  then  gave  telling  instances,  as  that 
of  eight  girls  sleeping  in  a  room  with  only  one  small  window, 
up  to  which  they  take  turns  in  drawing  their  beds.  He  told 
how  these  girls  are  victimized  by  their  landlords  and  how, 
when  a  girl's  pay  is  raised  the  landlord — or  lady — by  some 
mysterious  means  at  once  learns  of  it  and  raises  the  rent  to 
correspond. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  mention  of  the  commu- 
nity buildings — stores,  schools,  halls,  which  are  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  government  projects.  Every  one  had  been  so  en- 
grossed in  the  primary  need  for  more  dwellings  that  this  had 
been  overlooked.  Mr.  Baker  seized  this  bull  by  the  horns. 
He  described  the  houses  in  which  many  of  the  girls  live,  so 
crowded  that  there  is  no  place  to  receive  visitors  except  the 
girl's  own  bedroom.  The  dormitories  or  residence  halls 
erected  by  the  Housing  Corporation  provide  for  social  or  com- 
munity needs  and  he  made  this  provision  one  of  his  most  tell- 
ing points  in  advocating  their  completion. 

Each  of  the  city  delegations  emphasized  the  economic  im- 
portance of  completing  the  projects  in  its  neighborhood  and 
aside  from  the  great  financial  loss  to  the  federal  treasury  inci- 
dent to  abandonment,  upon  which  they  all  agreed,  dwelt  upon 
the  injury  to  industries  in  the  transition  period  now  before 
us.  Some,  like  the  Philadelphia,  Rock  Island  and  Davenport 
delegates,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  housing  projects  in  their 
neighborhoods  are  appurtenant  to  continuing  government  en- 
terprises such  as  navy  yards  and  arsenals ;  others,  like  the  New 
Londoners,  brought  out  what  is  equally  true  in  Philadelphia, 
that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  not  providing  enough 
houses  for  its  own  employes ;  others,  like  the  men  from 
Niagara  Falls,  laid  greatest  weight  upon  the  fact  that  the 


industries  threatened  with  loss  of  men  because  of  lack  of 
houses,  are  "pivotal"  industries,  that  supply  material  for  ships 
and  for  dye  works  just  beginning  to  get  a  foothold. 

It  was  the  Niagara  Falls  delegates  who  dwelt  most  upon 
the  social  aspects.  They  had  been  reading  housing  literature, 
they  had  been  following  English  events,  they  had  been  doing 
observing  at  home.  They  were  manufacturers  and  engineers. 
They  brought  out  the  relation  between  good  housing  and  good 
workers;  they  brought  out  the  fact  that  Lloyd  George  made 
housing  one  of  the  principal  planks  in  his  election  platform 
and  read  into  the  record  a  long  statement  from  him ;  they  de- 
clared that  good  housing  pays. 

Some  of  the  committee  were  rather  restive  under  this  and 
one  inquired  whether  it  was  "proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  socialistic  policy  of  building  houses  for  every- 
body," which  brought  forth  the  rejoinder  that  what  was  pro- 
posed is  not  socialistic  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  if 
changes  are  inevitable,  to  go  to  meet  them. 

The  field  secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association  sup- 
plemented the  Niagara  Falls  argument  by  stating  that  the 
federal  government  of  Canada  has  just  appropriated  $25,000,- 
000  for  house-building  to  be  spent  by  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities after  being  supplemented  by  the  latter. 

But  this  was  aside  from  the  immediate  question  of  killing 
the  Senate  resolution.  That  done  there  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider what  should  follow.  As  to  what  should  follow,  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  chance  of  uniting  all  who  have  studied 
housing  on  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  federal 
agency  which  will  function  much  as  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  assembling  information  and  conducting  experi- 
ments that  will  prove  of  value  to  the  whole  country. 


John  Williams— Peace-Maker 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


JUST  at  a  time  when  as  never  before,  perhaps,  there 
is  need  of  sane  and  kindly  men  who  can  see  more 
than  one  side  of  a  vexed  and  controversial  ques- 
tion, the  report  comes  from  Streator,  111.,  that  John 
E.  Williams  is  dead.  It  is  the  whole  nation  that  is  the 
loser  in  his  passing,  not  his  home  town  or  state  alone  or 
the  workers  and  employers  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  to  whom 
he  gave  so  much  of  his  fine  wisdom.  Not  these  only,  but 
the  whole  country  is  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  this  simple 
great  man. 

John  E.  Williams  was  a  mediator.  He  became  one  after 
being  an  arbitrator  for  a  while  and  discovering  that  what  is 
needed  in  industrial  disputes  is  not  a  judge  but  someone  who 
can  see  the  truth  in  the  contentions  of  both  sides  and  help  each 
party  to  see  the  other's  truth.  As  he  said  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
in  1914,  "We  find  that  actually  there  is  a  line  of  interests 
that  is  common  to  both;  the  action  is  that  of  discovery,  of 
contrivance  or  invention  to  find  a  practice  that  will  serve  the 
interest  of  both  sides.  Of  course,  you  have  the  faith  that 
there  is  such  an  interest ;  then  your  ingenuity  and  all  that  will 
be  exercised  to  make  those  interests  run  parallel." 

Consequently,  although  Mr.  Williams  was  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  created  by  the  agreement  between  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  and  their  employes,  he  never  acted  as 
judge  if  he  could  help  it.  Instead  he  showed  the  two  sides 
how  it  would  serve  their  interests  to  agree,  and  he  followed 


that  course  with  an  enthusiasm  that  made  his  work  a  joy 
to  himself  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  beheld  it.  As  he 
said  further  to  the  commission:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  politi- 
cal position  that  I  would  value  as  much  as  the  position  that 
I  hold  now,  so  far  as  dignity  and  self-respect  are  concerned. 
I  believe  the  rewards  in  a  profession  of  this  kind  are  so  great 
that  it  would  attract  men  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  it  institutionalized.  You  would  have 
the  best  and  highest  type  of  men,  to  whom  the  rewards  would 
be  nothing,  and  they  would  come  from  any  business  to  engage 
in  it." 

For  fourteen  years  Mr.  Williams  was  a  coal  miner.  His 
father  before  him  was  a  coal  miner,  first  in  Wales  and  then 
in  Illinois,  where  he  lost  his  life  under  a  fall  of  rock.  The 
son  was  nine  years  old  when  he  came  to  America  with  his 
father,  and  he  never  had  a  day  of  schooling  in  the  United 
States.  He  educated  himself,  and  by  the  formation  of  read- 
ing and  study  clubs  he  contributed  much  to  the  education  of 
his  fellows.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
education  of  others,  for  he  left  the  mines  to  go  into  newspaper 
work,  and  he  never  gave  up  the  habit  of  writing.  He  con- 
tributed a  weekly  article  to  one  of  the  Streator  papers  and 
wrote  occasional  articles  for  magazines  and  other  publications. 
One  of  the  most  discriminating  comments  ever  made  upon 
the  Rockefeller  plan  was  the  contribution  by  Mr.  Williams 
in  the  Survey  of  November  6,  1915.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  manager  of  the  opera  house  in  Streator,  and  in  that  ca- 
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pacity  promoted  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  the  drama  by 
bringing  to  Streator  plays  of  the  highest  quality.  He  organ- 
ized an  orchestra  in  which  he  played  first  violin.  He  pro- 
moted an  open  forum  and  brought  to  his  home  town  many 
of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  country.  He  was 
active  in  the  Unitarian  church  and  became  president  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  Society  of  Illinois. 

The  service,  however,  that  one  thinks  of  first  of  all  in  con- 
nection with  John  Williams's  life  is  in  the  field  of  mediation. 
Widely  known  as  he  was  among  the  miners  of  Illinois,  he  be- 
gan to  be  called  in  to  arbitrate  local  disputes,  and  after  a  while, 
as  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
shows,  he  developed  a  philosophy  regarding  the  true  function 
of  the  outsider  who  would  endeavor  to  contribute  to  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  employers  and  employes,  and  he  began 
to  measure  his  success,  as  he  put  it,  "in  inverse  ratio"  to  the 
number  of  decisions  that  he  had  to  make. 

One  of  his  first  excursions  into  a  larger  field  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Cherry  mine  disaster.  This  occurred  at  a  time 
when  Illinois  had  no  workmen's  compensation  law.  The  un- 
certainties of  the  old  harsh  and  unfair  rule  of  employer's 
liability  seemed  about  to  plunge  the  whole  matter  of  damages 
to  the  dependents  of  the  victims  into  the  courts  for  a  pro- 
longed and  bitter  controversy,  when  Mr.  Williams  quietly  and 
unofficially,  as  a  matter  of  public  service,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  understanding.  After  he  had  been  finally  successful, 
and  a  half  million  dollars  had  been  appropriated  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  relief  of  the  dependents,  President  A.  J.  Earling 
said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams: 

It  was  difficult  at  the  outset  to  understand  such  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  humanity.  There  are  many  motives  that  lead  men  to  cham- 
pion one  side  or  the  other  in  any  controversy.  There  are  many 
ardent  advocates  of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  in  no  other  instance 
has  come  under  my  observation  a  man  with  the  capacity  to  help, 
coming  voluntarily  to  the  aid  of  contending  parties  with  an  equal 
eye  for  fair  dealing  for  both  and  justice  for  all.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  without  your  skilful  and  intelligent  media- 
tion the  settlement  at  Cherry  would  have  been  as  far  off  now  as  at 
any  stage  of  the  negotiation.  If  out  of  the  wreckage  of  property 
and  tombs  of  men  at  Cherry  shall  come  forth  a  permanent  better- 
ing of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  in  the  hours  of  com- 
mon disaster,  it  may  be  counted  as  some  small  salvage  from  so 
awful  a  calamity,  it  shall  stand  as  a  monument  to  your  unfaltering 
effort  to  establish  among  men  a  lasting  principle  of  equity  and 
justice. 

After  the  strike  of  1910-11  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
in  Chicago  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  firm 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  and  its  10,000  employes.  The 
agreement  involved  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration  board 
to  which  controversies  that  could  not  be  otherwise  adjusted 
were  to  be  referred  for  final  action.  Each  side  was  to  ap- 
point a  representative  on  this  board  and  they  were  to  choose 
the  third  man  as  chairman.  For  more  than  a  year  it  was  im- 
possible for  these  two  representatives  to  agree  upon  the  third 
man,  and  then  someone  suggested  John  E.  Williams.  The 
employes  were  ready  to  accept  him  at  once,  for  the  miners' 
union  had  told  them  of  his  work  in  settling  many  local  dis- 
putes and  in  the  Cherry  affair.  The  employers,  however, 
were  unconvinced.  Several  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
company  went  down  to  Streator  to  interview  Mr.  Williams. 

In  a  long  conference  he  outlined  the  philosophy  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  adjustment  of  disputes  and  laid 
particular  emphasis  upon  all  of  the  reasons  which  might  dis- 
qualify  him,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employers.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  his  fundamental  belief  in  unionism,  his  idea 
that  it  was  the  dutv  of  a  mediator  to  make  such  decisions  as 


would  strengthen  unionism,  in  order  to  provide  an  agency  on 
the  employes'  side  that  would  enforce  the  decisions.  And  he 
told  them  that  while  he  believed  that  a  common  interest  can 
be  found  with  respect  to  many  controversies  that  arise,  there 
exists  a  permanent  difference  in  interest  between  employers  and 
employes.  After  the  conference  and  when  the  group  of  exec- 
utives had  reached  the  street  one  turned  to  the  others  and  said, 
"Well,  I  am  ready  to  vote  now."  It  seemed  that  they  were 
all  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Williams  became,  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  representatives  of  both  sides,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  arbitration,  a  position  which  he  held  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

When,  in  1914,  the  so-called  protocol  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
industry  in  New  York  seemed  in  danger  of  breaking  down, 
several  Chicago  men  who  had  done  much  to  make  the  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  agreement  work  came  to  New  York 
to  do  what  they  could  to  save  the  situation  here.  On  the 
advice  of  William  O.  Thompson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  arbitration  board,  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  now  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
then  active  in  union  affairs  in  Chicago,  became  the  representa- 
tive of  the  workers  on  a  new  committee  of  three  men,  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Immediate  Action.  Each  party  to  the 
agreement  had  a  representative  on  this  committee,  and  a  third 
man,  an  outsider,  was  to  be  chairman.  Mr.  Williams  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  It  was  a  different  situa- 
tion, however,  and  more  difficult  than  the  one  in  Chicago. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  one  employer  who  wanted  to  make 
the  agreement  work  Mr.  Williams  had  to  deal  with  an  asso- 
ciation of  employers,  many  of  whom  hoped  that  the  agreement 
would  fail.  Furthermore,  it  was  too  late  in  the  course  of 
events  for  the  re-establishment  of  harmonious  relations.  Con- 
troversies had  ripened  into  mutual  suspicion  that  could  not  be 
overcome,  and  after  about  a  year  in  the  New  York  position 
Mr.  Williams  resigned  and  went  back  to  Chicago. 

During  the  war,  in  spite  of  his  declining  health,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams served  as  fuel  administrator  for  Illinois.  The  kind 
of  service  that  he  believed  in  rendering  and  the  kind  which 
his  leadership  inspired  is  indicated  by  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  associates  after  he  laid  down  his  work  as  fuel 
administrator.     In  this  letter  he  said: 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  American  business  men 
that  they  could  only  be  stimulated  to  effort  by  the  lure  of  the  dollar. 
You  have  given  the  lie  to  this  calumny.  You  have  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  public  need  with  an  intensity  of  effort,  of  devotion, 
of  service  that  no  prospect  of  profit  could  have  elicited.  You  have 
proved  that  Americans  can  act  from  public  motives,  that  deep  in 
the  soul  of  them  is  power  to  respond  to  a  selfless  ideal,  that  latent 
in  the  heart  of  the  practical  business  man  is  the  hunger  for  service, 
unbribed,  unrewarded  and  self-compensating.  And  this  discovery 
of  the  real  heart  of  America  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  the  war 
can  bring  us.  Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  unsordid  self-giving, 
we  shall  never  again  lapse  into  the  smug  complacencies  and  vulgar 
valuations  of  our  ante-war  days.  We  now  know  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  and  I  congratulate  you,  unsalaried  workers  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  for  being  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  practice  the  principles  we  profess. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Williams  never  thought  of  it,  but 
the  tribute  that  he  paid  to  his  associates  in  this  letter  is  one 
that  with  complete  justice  should  be  paid  to  him  for  his 
services  not  in  an  emergency  and  for  a  brief  time,  but  through- 
out his  whole  life.  He  had  a  small  income  of  his  own,  not 
enough  to  make  most  men  satisfied,  but  enough  to  enable  him 
and  his  wife  to  live  in  the  simple  way  that  accorded  with  their 
desires.  In  return  for  services  for  which  business  organiza- 
tions would  have  been  glad  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  he 
asked  for  his  expenses,  or  a  trifling  honorarium.  The  work 
and   influence  of  such   a  man  does  not  end  with  his   death. 
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His  Will  to  Righteousness 

I  RECALL  an  interview  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  during 
his  presidency,  when  in  apology  for  having  pilgrimaged 
to  the  White  House  on  behalf  of  yet  another  "worthy 
cause,"  a  committee  of  social  workers  explained  that  we 
came  so  often  because  he  was  the  first  president  who  had  really 
known  that  there  was  a  social  question  and  that  we  had  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  His  prompt  reply  came  with 
characteristic  vigor:  "There  can't  be  too  much  hay  to  suit 
me;  we'll  make  all  we  can." 

And  what  quantities  of  hay  was  made  during  those  amazing 
years  when  social  measures  first  received  the  sanction  and 
protection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

a  sympathetic  approach  to  the  problems  of  immigrants, 
inspired  by  his  warm  affection  for  that  most  delightful 
of  all  immigrants,  Jacob  Riis  ; 

an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  wage-earning 
women  and  children  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  for  federal  child  labor  legis- 
lation ; 

the  President's  Homes  Commission  immediately  concerned 
with  housing  conditions  in  the  capital,  but  inevitably 
stimulating  an  interest  in  housing  throughout  the 
country ; 

the  White  House  Conference  on  Dependent  Children, 
which  made  "the  least  of  these"  a  matter  of  national 
concern  ; 

and  many  another  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Survey. 

Because  of  his  lifelong  habit  of  tackling  a  political  situation 
at  the  point  of  toughest  resistance,  he  continually  struck  bottom 
on  the  social  or  commercial  conditions  which  were  responsible 
for  inadequate  or  corrupt  politics.  He  thus  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  his  vivid  and  abiding  interest  in  social  measures  and 
for  his  determination  to  incorporate  them  into  actual  politics. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  ability: 

first,  as  a  young  assemblyman  in  New  York,  after  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  cigar  trades  in  the  tenements, 
he  pioi.eered  the  effort  of  legislative  control  over  home 
work  and  sweated  labor,  when  any  attempt  "to  inter- 
fere with  industry"  was  considered  both  heretical  and 
dangerous ; 

second,  as  police  commissioner  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
convinced  that  the  Police  Department,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  functions  must  either  be  socialized  or  re- 
main hopelessly  corrupt,  as  it  had  become  in  all  the 
larger  American  cities,  he  lifted  the  discussion  of  vice 
problems  into  the  moral  and  scientific  field; 

third,  as  civil  service  commissioner,  endeavoring  to  clean 
up  federal  politics  at  the  point  of  patronage,  he  urged 
that  the  temptation  to  spoils  could  only  be  resisted  by  a 


more  national  outlook,  that  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
country  must  be  substituted  for  local  demands; 
fourth,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  he  made  the 
first  attempt  at  governmental  investigation  into  the  af- 
fairs of  "overgrown  corporations"  and  his  vigorous 
diplomacy  in  the  coal  strike  brought  the  entire  question 
of  public  control  over  large  enterprises  before  the  coun- 
try in  the  most  dramatic  manner. 

Throughout  the  years  his  open  mind,  his  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  social  needs,  his  will  to  social  righteousness  became 
familiar  to  hundreds  of  social  workers  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  so  many  of  them  attended  the  first  Progressive 
convention  that  it  was  jocosely  said  to  resemble  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  social  measures  embodied  in 
the  famous  planks,  his  moral  fervor  never  flagged  and  his 
wealth  of  illustration  and  elucidation  for  them  constantly  in- 
creased although  he  was  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  their 
multiplicity. 

On  one  occasion  we  received  complaints  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  woman's  suffrage  measure  was  before  the  voters 
of  Michigan,  the  candidate  was  ignoring  the  subject  in  his 
speeches  throughout  the  state.  A  telegram  of  remonstrance 
brought  the  prompt  reply:  "By  George  I  forgot  it,  there  are 
so  many  of  them.     I  promise  it  won't  happen  again." 

But  although  he  was  a  tremendous  advocate  of  any  cause 
he  espoused  and  at  moments  asked  for  "new  materials,"  he 
was  by  no  means  the  "sounding  board"  of  good  causes  he 
sometimes  modestly  called  himself;  he  was  the  veritable 
preacher  of  social  righteousness  with  the  irresistible  eloquence 
of  "Faith  sanctified  by  works." 

Jane  Addams. 

Hull  House. 

As  Housing  Reformer 

WHEN  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  had  looked  through  the  tenement 
house  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  1899  he  impulsively  sought  out  some  of  us  and 
said:  "Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do  as  governor  and  I 
will  do  it."  I  do  not  recall  that  he  suggested  any  possible 
legislative  limit  to  his  power.  This  was  quite  characteristic. 
We  replied:  "We  do  not  ourselves  yet  know  precisely  what 
should  be  done  to  remedy  the  many  evils  which  this  exhibit 
discloses.  What  we  would  like  to  have  is  a  practical  and 
intelligent  state  commission  which  can  investigate  and  make 
definite  recommendations  predicated  on  complete  knowledge." 
The  result  was  the  State  Tenement  House  Commission  of 
1900,  the  personnel  of  which  was  carefully  selected  by  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  at  the  time  to  the  members 
of  this  Tenement  House  Commission  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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should  have  been  translated  from  the  governorship  of  New 
York  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  They 
very  soon  learned  to  think  otherwise  in  terms  of  national 
interest.  But  they  had  confidently  looked  forward  to  his 
continuing  as  governor  to  aid  in  securing  the  legislation  which 
they  believed  their  report  would  recommend.  However,  they 
found  no  less  interest  in  tenement  reform  from  Benjamin 
Odell,  who  succeeded  him  as  governor,  and  the  result  was 
the  New  York  state  tenement  house  law,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1901,  and  the  New  York  city  Tenement  House 
Department,  organized  in  1902.  Nearly  twenty  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  this  notable  advance  in  social  betterment 
was  made.  Counterattacks  there  have  been  many,  but  the 
line  has  always  held  and  has  even  been  advanced. 

Tenement  reform  did  not  involve  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  With  him  it  counted  for  little  more 
than  a  turn  of  the  mind  and  a  turn  of  the  hand.  In  this 
respect  it  was  like  many  of  his  other  achievements.  None 
the  less,  to  him  should  be  accorded  the  credit  of  initiative  and 
accomplishment.  He  created  the  opportunity.  He  selected 
those  who  were  to  avail  of  the  opportunity.  And  his  con- 
tinued  interest  was  an   important  factor  in  success. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest. 

New  York. 

As  Police  Commissioner 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  loyalty  to  those  principles  of  gen- 
uine democracy,  which  make  his  public  record  an 
inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  social  good  will,  found  striking 
expression  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  police  commissioner 
of  New  York  city.  As  many  will  recall,  he  declared  that 
the  people  having,  through  their  representatives,  passed  a 
law  closing  saloons  on  Sunday,  fidelity  to  his  oath  of  office 
required  that  he  enforce  the  law.  This  he  did  with  a 
thoroughness  that  made  New  York  both  howl  and  thirst. 

When  inevitable  misunderstanding  of  his  purposes  arose, 
he  at  once  sought  eye-to-eye  conference  with  those  who  had 
judged  him  without  a  hearing,  and  addressed  a  meeting  at 
a  seething  center  of  opposition  on  the  lower  East  Side.  I 
arranged  this  meeting  for  him  at  the  University  Settlement. 
The  hall  was  packed  and  the  audience  clearly  hostile — at 
the  outset.  Mr.  Roosevelt  plunged  at  once  into  a  statement 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  his  police  administration, 
speaking  as  familiarly  as  if  he  were  an  officer  and  his  audience 
the  members  of  a  social  club.  He  stressed  the  democratic 
value  of  merit  versus  pull,  equal  rights  for  all  against  priv- 
ileges for  the  few  and  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws,  not  to 
judge  what  laws  to  enforce.  His  speech  ended  abruptly 
with  the  question:  "Is  this  the  sort  of  police  commissioner  you 
want?"  A  burst  of  applause  was  the  answer.  Then  he 
called  for  questions,  and  got  them.  His  answers  were 
vigorous,  unequivocal  and  convincing,  although  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  all  his  auditors  had  lost  their  thirst,  nor  that  there- 
after all  obeyed  the  law  with  enthusiasm.  But  he  had 
obtained  from  a  large  group  of  his  foreign-born  fellow  citizens 
a  better  understanding  and  approval  of  applied  democracy. 

The  procedure  of  coming  together  for  frank  discussion  of 
differences  was  fully  justified,  likewise  the  value  of  direct 
social  contact  between  divers  elements  in  a  republic. 

Another  incident  during  his  police  administration  revealed 
his  understanding  of  group  psychology,  his  unswerving  alleg- 
iance to  the  principle  of  free  speech  and  his  skill  and  tact  in 
allowing  its  full  exercise  while  averting  its  abuse  and  resultant 
disorder.  At  this  time  when  the  patience  of  our  liberty-loving 
public  has  been  strained  by  extreme  and  occasionally  unwise 
applications  of  the  sedition  act,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  successful 
handling  in  this  instance  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  problem 
of  freedom  of  speech  is  relevant  and  suggestive. 

A  noted  Jew-baiter  announced  an  anti-Jewish  speech  at 
Cooper  Union  and  demanded  police  protection.     Threats  had 


been  made  that  the  meeting  would  be  broken  up.  Although 
Mr.  Roosevelt  realized  that  the  proposed  speech  might  create 
serious  disturbance,  leading  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  al- 
though the  speaker's  views  were  opposed  to  his  own  cherished 
ideas  of  tolerance  and  mutual  respect,  he  was  determined  that 
the  principle  of  free  speech  should  be  maintained.  He  sent  for 
a  Jewish  police  lieutenant,  told  him  to  take  twenty-five  Jew- 
ish policemen  and  keep  order  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
told  me  that  the  lieutenant  at  first  looked  far  from  pleased, 
then  his  eyes  lighted  with  understanding.  He  said  "Yes, 
Commissioner,"  saluted  and  left  the  room.  As  a  result  the 
speaker,  finding  himself  indebted  to  Jewish  policemen  for  pro- 
tection, diluted  his  customary  venom,  and  his  audience,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  being  restrained  by  members  of  its  own 
race,  lost  its  appetite  for  violent  heckling.  Thus  the  principle 
of  free  speech  was  amply  vindicated  and  disaster  averted  in  a 
situation  where  many  had  advised  the  commissioner  to  arbi- 
trarily abandon  it. 

In  my  long  association  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  police  com- 
missioner, governor  and  president  he  constantly  stressed  the 
importance  of  social  solidarity. 

The  Austrian  theory  and  practise  of  political  tactics,  "Di- 
vide in  order  to  govern,"  stand  in  clear-cut  and  impressive 
contrast  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  basic  habit  of  action — "Let  us 
determine  together  the  issues  of  government,"  and  his  ad- 
herence to  the  ideals  of  social  tolerance  and  freedom.  As  the 
Austrian  principle  must  wane,  so  the  principle  of  our  great 
American  must  wax  and  its  rays  reach  throughout  the  world 
in  the  certain  advance  of  political,  social  and  industrial  dem- 
ocracy. 

James  Bronson  Reynolds. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

On  the  East  Side 

MY  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  his  police  commissionership,  when  he 
desired  to  see  things  on  the  East  Side  for  himself  and  Jacob 
Riis  was  his  guide.  He  came  one  blustering  March  night, 
with  peals  of  laughter,  because  of  the  humor  that  had  come 
with  his  "first  knowledge."  A  peddler  under  the  bridge  was 
holding  on  to  his  push-cart  despite  the  fact  that  no  possible 
customer  could  be  seen.  Said  the  commissioner:  "I  don't 
see  how  you  fellows  can  earn  a  living."  Said  the  Italian, 
shrugging  his  shoulders:  "  'Tis  hard.  What  I  mak-a  on  de 
peanutta,  I  los-a  on  de  dam  bannan'." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  later  colonel,  next  governor,  later  president, 
and  then  ex-president,  came  within  our  radius  many  times 
in  the  years  that  elapsed,  and  that  first  visit  on  the  blustering 
March  night  was  characteristic  of  his  method  of  action.  He 
was  a  voracious  reader  of  fiction  and  history  and  of  many 
books,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  his  judgment  on  social 
matters  was  in  any  way  affected  in  his  social  views  by  what 
he  read.  He  had  to  see  people ;  he  seemed  to  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  the  human  reaction. 

In  his  desire  to  expose  unsocial  or  anti-social  measures,  he 
was  the  reverse  of  the  old-fashioned  philanthropist.  He 
honored  men  and  women,  and  wished  no  relief  or  panacea 
that  did  not  preserve  their  dignity.  He  wanted  to  do  things 
himself  and  because  of  his  courage  he  wanted  to  do  the  hard 
stunts.  Years  ago  he  went  out  with  lance  in  hand  to  stop 
a  soup  kitchen  in  our  neighborhood  that  we  considered  bad 
because  in  reality  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  insulting  answer 
to  a  distress  that  was  based  upon  the  fundamental  question 
of  poor  pay  for  hard  jobs,  and  which  in  turn  precipitated  a 
strike. 

The  method  of  his  later  epochal  handling  of  big  strikes 
indicated  his  character  and  his  essential  democracy.  During 
the  years  of  his  service  to  his  country,  trouble  on  the  East 
Side — which  is  often  a  synonym  for  trouble  in  the  labor 
world — brought   such    issues    before    him,    and    he   always — 
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from  me  at  least — wanted  stories,  and  got  at  the  heart  of 
sweated  trades  through  his  visits  into  the  homes  of  the 
sweaters. 

Lillian  D.  Wald. 
Henry  Street  Settlement. 

For  a  Model  City 

NO  president  of  the  United  States  was  ever  so  accessible 
to  social  workers  or  so  responsive  to  their  suggestions 
for  social  advance  as  was  President  Roosevelt  throughout 
his  two  terms.  As  an  unimportant  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton community,  I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  approaching 
him  had  he  not  sent  for  me  and  encouraged  me  to  come 
to  him  with  social  service  problems,  with  opportunities  for 
his  personal  help  in  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions, 
in  the  establishment  of  public  playgrounds,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  both  the  white  and  colored  social  settlements  and  in 
similar  measures  in  which  I  was  interested  as  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  scores  of  social  workers  who  have 
had  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  generous  heart  and  splendid 
vision  such  encouragement  and  such  definite  effective  help 
as  he  gave  me.  For  example,  I  know  that  he  called  James 
B.  Reynolds,  whose  work  at  the  head  of  the  University 
Settlement  of  New  York  city  had  won  Mr.  Roosevelt's  con- 
fidence, to  undertake  a  special  investigation  of  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  National  Capital.  Upon  Mr.  Reynolds'  recom- 
mendation, President  Roosevelt  appointed  what  was  called 
the  President's  Homes  Commission  to  promote  needed 
improvements  in  the  alleys,  shacks  and  tenements  of  the 
Capital  City.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  a  thorough-going  interest 
in  this  work  and  himself  selected  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg 
as  chairman  because  the  President  had  known  personally  of 
General  Sternberg's  work  and  had  appreciated  his  unselfish 
spirit  of  public  service. 

Equally  characteristic  of  President  Roosevelt  was  the 
prompt  personal  help  he  gave  us  when  we  were  asking  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  insanitary  dwell- 
ings. One  gray-haired  worthy  senator  representing  a  state 
whose  entire  population  was  hardly  that  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, blocked  the  law.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  give  me  only 
two  or  three  minutes  in  which  to  explain  our  situation  but 
he  told  Secretary  Loeb  to  summon  the  reactionary  senator, 
to  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  would  explain  his  own  expe- 
riences in  Mulberry  Bend  and  in  other  insanitary  regions  of 
New  York  city  as  a  tactful  argument  that  the  senator  was 
wrong  in  holding  that  what  we  proposed  could  not  be  done — 
because  Roosevelt  and  Riis  together  had  already  done  it. 
The  senator  succumbed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  way  of  taking  you  into  his  confidence 
and  expressing  progressive  doctrines  which  would  have  stirred 
public  interest  greatly  if  given  publicity.  What  he  once  said 
to  me  about  the  constitution  illustrates  his  method,  or  his 
big-hearted  lack  of  method,  and  his  dependence  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  hundreds  of  people  whom  he  inspired  to  work 
with  him.  Washington  was  in  those  days  badly  hampered 
by  old-minded  statesmen  who  prevented  improvements  in 
human  living  conditions  by  arguing  that  the  proposed  laws 
would  violate  the  sacred  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Roosevelt  was  big  enough  to  say  that  just  as  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  so  the  constitu- 
tion was  made  for  human  welfare,  not  to  prevent  it. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  Survey  readers  some  of  the  definite 
social  advances  achieved  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
help,  especially  those  which  suggest  solutions  for  our  present 
reconstruction  problems.  All  progressive  civic  developments 
undertaken  during  his  presidency  might  be  mentioned  because 
he  encouraged  and  strengthened  them  all.  But  it  is  his 
spirit  and  method,  if  we  will  copy  them,  which  will  afford 
the  best  help  he  could  give  us  now. 


He  not  only  welcomed  but  sought  constantly  for  reports, 
suggestions  and  new  working  plans  from  young-minded  pro- 
gressive people  representing  the  best  social  service  impulses 
of  the  day.  Of  these  he  always  grasped  the  essentials  quickly, 
restated  them  in  his  voluble  way  and,  behold,  the  projects 
were  clarified,  related  to  each  other  and  made  more  prac- 
ticable— while  the  men  and  women  who  must  work  out  the 
details  were  fired  with  zeal  and  confidence  kindled  by 
Roosevelt's  unfailing  assurance  that  what  was  right  and 
humanly  serviceable  must  prevail. 

Charles  F.  Weller. 

War  Camp  Community  Service. 

The  White  House  Conference 

AS  a  resident  of  Washington  and  particularly  because  of 
my  activity  as  a  volunteer  social  worker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Theodore  Roosevelt  intimately.  In  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  under  my 
leadership  with  the  help  of  the  Delineator  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  cause  of  dependent  children  and  especially 
of  children  who  were  in  orphan  homes,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1908  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  letter  for  help.  In 
presenting  the  case  I  used  proof  sheets  from  the  Delineator 
and  outlined  what  might  be  accomplished  if  he  would  give 
leadership  to  a  conference  in  the  White  House  along  lines 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  called  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  He  replied  by  return  mail  from  Oyster 
Bay,  expressing  a  personal  interest  and  inviting  me  to  see 
him  at  the  White  House.  At  our  first  conference  he  went 
into  the  whole  subject  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and  quickly 
perceived  the  problems  involved  in  having  any  sort  of  har- 
monious conference  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  With  character- 
istic alertness,  he  imposed  upon  me  the  burden  of  having 
representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Hebrew  and  Protestant 
churches  as  well  as  leaders  in  social  work  join  with  me  in 
the  request  that  he  call  such  a  conference. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how  difficult  it  was 
to  meet  this  condition  but  on  December  23,  1908,  a  letter 
signed  by  Homer  Folks,  Hastings  H.  Hart,  John  M.  Glenn, 
Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Julian  W.  Mack, 
Charles  W.  Birtwell,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  James  E.  West 
was  presented  with  an  apology  for  the  delay  in  meeting  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  conditions.  Indeed  I  was  so  discouraged  over 
this  delay  that  I  was  fully  prepared  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt 
say  that  as  the  time  was  so  near  for  his  administration  to 
close  that  he  could  not  meet  our  request.  I  had  hardly 
returned  to  my  desk  in  the  Interior  Department  when  I 
was  called  on  the  'phone  and  told  that  President  Roosevelt 
desired  to  see  me  at   1 1   o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Knowing  his  methods  of  work,  I  ventured  to  outline  a 
draft  of  a  letter  which  might  be  used  in  inviting  persons  to 
attend  the  conference  and  prepare  a  list  of  persons  who  might 
be  invited.  I  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  room  to  await 
the  time  of  my  appointment.  Promptly  at  1 1  o'clock  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  energetically  opened  the  door  and  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  asked  if  I  would  allow  him  a  few  minutes 
longer  for  his  conference  with  the  secretary  of  the  navy  about 
an  important  matter  which  had  suddenly  developed  and  re- 
quested that  meanwhile  I  look  over  a  draft  of  an  invitation 
which  he  had  personally  dictated  to  be  used  in  calling  the 
White  House  conference. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  the  invita- 
tion will  recall  that  it  was  a  characteristic  Roosevelt  docu- 
ment. It  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  expressed 
as  his  personal  conviction  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  care 
for  dependent  children  is  in  the  family  home.  When  he 
joined  me  about  ten  minutes  later  I  was  glad  to  approve  his 
draft  of  the  invitation.  He  went  over  the  list  of  names 
and  made  some  suggestions  and  then  appointed  Messrs. 
Mulry,   Folks  and   myself   as   a   committee  on   program   and 
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arrangements,  and  he  gave  to  the  press  on  the  evening  of 
December  24,  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  nation,  public 
announcement  of  the  proposed  conference  on  January  25-26, 
1909. 

Naturally  this  public  announcement  caused  grave  concern 
among  institutional  people,  especially  in  New  York  city. 
The  evidence  of  grave  concern  was  manifested  from  various 
sources.  A  very  determined  effort  was  made  to  have  Daniel 
F.  Potter  and  others  with  similar  influence  included  in  the 
list  of  those  to  be  invited.  The  problems  developed  fast  and 
gave  President  Roosevelt  some  concern.  He  sent  for  me  and 
made  clear  that  arrangements  must  be  made  in  advance  for  a 
fair  representation  of  all  interests  involved,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  politics  or  unseemly  discussion  be  per- 
mitted. He  directed  me  to  take  the  first  train  to  New 
York  and  stay  there  until  the  problem  had  been  worked  out. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  men 
of  broad  vision  in  the  Catholic  church  and  others  an  agree- 
ment was  reached.  Then,  in  order  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  program,  he  invited  Mr.  Mulry,  Mr.  Folks  and  myself 
to  meet  him  at  the  White  House  at  9 :30  on  a  Sunday  evening 
about  the  middle  of  January. 

As  each  of  us  met  him,  he  took  time  to  show  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  social  activities  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  he  having  secured  from  me  in  advance  a 
memorandum  to  refresh  his  memory  concerning  both  Mr. 
Folks  and  Mr.  Mulry.  He  then  plead  with  the  committee 
in  planning  the  program  and  actions  of  the  conference  to 
isolate  ourselves  from  the  outside  world  and  to  think  in  terms 
of  what  would  be  best  for  the  children  of  the  nation — not 
tomorrow  or  the  next  year,  but  for  twenty  or  fifty  years 
to  come.  After  going  over  the  program  in  some  detail,  he 
explained  there  were  two  other  conferences  to  follow  ours  that 
Sunday  night  and  requested  us  to  go  to  a  room  in  the  Hotel 
Willard,  disconnect  the  telephone  and  remain  there  until 
we  had  completed  our  program  and  list  of  persons  to  be 
invited. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children  on  January  25,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  a  brief  speech  reviewed  the  essential  facts  as 
they  related  to  dependent  children  and  urged  the  members  of 
the  conference  to  take  a  progressive  stand  "so  as  to  establish 
a  goal  towards  which  the  whole  country  can  work.  In  other 
words,  I  earnestly  hope  that  each  of  you  will  consider  not 
only  the  interest  of  his  own  immediate  locality  but  the  interest 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  we  all  of  us  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  possible  the  thing  to  be 
done  for  the  child  is  to  provide  a  home  for  it  and  that  where 
that  is  not  possible,  we  should  make  the  condition  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  those  which  the  child  would  have  in  a  home. 
There  is  ample  room  for  all  existing  agencies  and  they  should 
naturally  modify  their  methods  from  time  to  time  in  the 
light  of  wider  experience  and  of  changing  conditions." 

He  presented  a  program,  which  was  duly  adopted,  and  he 
then  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions  and  agreed  to  be 
present  at  a  final  session  to  hear  its  report.  The  conference 
immediately  proceeded  with  this  program  which  continued 
up  until  4  o'clock  the  following  day  when  the  committee 
brought  in  its  report  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  conference  adjourned  at  nearly  5  to 
meet  again  at  6:30  for  dinner.  Meanwhile  I  had,  following 
President  Roosevelt's  instructions,  kept  him  informed  by 
memorandum  as  to  developments  and  in  response  to  his  re- 
quest I  furnished  him  with  a  complete  set  of  the  resolutions 
as  adopted  and  a  suggested  outline  of  what  it  was  desired 
of  him  to  say  at  the  evening  and  final  session. 

He  appeared  at  the  banquet  hall,  but  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed because  he  had  not  had  time  to  digest  the  text  of 
the  resolutions,  and  it  was  then  hastily  arranged  that  I  should 
briefly  make  a  report  to  him.  It  was  during  this  period  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  memorandum  which  had  been  furnished 
him  by  Mr.  Folks  and  myself  that  he  absorbed  the  spirit  of 


the  conference  and  prepared  himself  for  the  splendid  half- 
hour  address  which  he  gave  to  the  edification  of  the  650 
persons  present.  Reading  his  speech  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
stenographer,  one  would  be  justified  in  the  belief  that  it  had 
been  prepared  in  detail  in  advance  instead  of  being  largely 
extemporaneous.  It  was  one  of  the  wonderful  faculties  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  grasp  a  situation  and  to  quickly  cover 
the  subject  matter  at  hand  in  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
fashion  which  carried  conviction. 

The  practical  results  of  the  White  House  conference  are 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Survey:  first,  the  Children's 
Bureau  bill ;  and  since,  here  and  there,  a  further  development 
of  the  home-placing  of  children  and  the  development  of  the 
cottage  plan  institution  and  better  educational  facilities  and 
more  adequate  supervision  for  those  who  are  still  in  the  old- 
fashioned  orphan  asylums. 

Among  other  things  the  nation  and  the  world  owes  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  through  the  White  House  conference  a  pro- 
gram of  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  ten  years 
and  is  still  workable  for  the  whole  nation  to  follow  in  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  Such  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
method  of  doing  constructive  social  work. 

James  E.  West. 

Secretary,  White  House  Conference. 

Nobel  Prize  Winner 

ROOSEVELT  initiated  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  he  acted  on  a  confidential  appeal  from  Japan. 
The  Russo-Japanese  war  was  exceedingly  complex.  The  first 
element  was  a  weak,  vacillating  Czar,  predatory  by  instinct, 
disposed  to  meddle  actively  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  which 
he  had  not  the  mentality  to  understand,  meanwhile  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  last  intriguer  who  had  gained  his  ear.  War 
was  forced  on  Japan,  not  by  the  Russian  ministry  or  any  sup- 
posedly responsible  authority,  but  by  a  few  private  Russian  ad- 
venturers interested  in  exploiting  Korea.  These  went  behind 
the  ministry,  virtually  declaring  war  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
with  no  authority  whatever  save  the  Czar's  fluctuating  acqui- 
escence. 

At  Portsmouth,  Russia  was  represented  by  the  greatest  of 
her  modern  statesmen,  Sergius  Witte,  who  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica in  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's  request,  but  with  the 
hope  and  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  that  inevitable 
failure  would  be  his  ruin.  It  seemed  certain  no  attainable 
peace  would  satisfy  the  Czar  or  the  Alexieff-Abaza  group  of 
conspirators,  while  failure  to  secure  peace  at  all  would  dis- 
credit Witte  as  the  leader  of  the  group  opposed  to  war.  When 
the  envoys  met  at  Portsmouth  both  sides  had  a  real  desire 
for  peace,  but  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  getting  the  best 
terms  possible  to  disarm  criticism  from  the  war  parties  at 
home.  Behind  this  condition  lay  the  fact  that  continuation 
of  war  meant  ruin  on  both  sides.  Throughout  Russia  un- 
rest was  seething.  There  was  no  popular  support  from  a 
people  suffering  for  no  reason  they  could  understand.  The 
university  professors  and  other  "intelligentsia"  freely  re- 
joiced at  the  Russian  reverses  as  opening  the  door  towards 
freedom.  Corruption  and  graft  weakened  Russia  and  made 
its  defeat  a  constant  certainty. 

Meanwhile  Japan,  winning  every  victory,  was  bound  to 
lose  ultimately,  her  resources  being  inadequate  for  a  prolonged 
contest.  With  the  best  of  generalship  and  scrupulous  care  of 
her  soldiery  she  had  almost  reached  her  limit.  She  was  out 
of  money,  out  of  supplies  and  could  borrow  no  more  anywhere. 
Her  envoys  knew  that  unless  peace  came  Oyama's  army  must 
actually  disband  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Komura  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  people 
did  not  know  the  truth  and  looked  for  sweeping  terms  and  re- 
paying indemnities. 

Witte  was  embarrassed  by  daily  messages  from  the  Czar 
urging  him  to  grant  no  concessions  and  finally  ordering  him  to 
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close  negotiations  and  come  home.  At  last,  with  the  plea  that 
such  conduct  would  be  discourteous  to  the  President  and  the 
nation  whose  guests  they  were,  Witte  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands  and  in  spite  of  the  Czar  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  envoys,  defying  pub- 
lic feeling  at  home,  accepted  the  agreement.  This  was  as 
just  and  fair  a  settlement  as  could  be  reached  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. President  Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible credit  for  his  great  share  in  bringing  it  about. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Protector  of  Childhood 

THE  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  incorporated 
by  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  February  21,  1907.  The  great  cause  for  which  it 
was  organized  in  1904,  which  thus  received  the  sanction  of 
the  President  and  Congress,  has  lost  in  Colonel  Roosevelt  one 
of  its  most  far-sighted  leaders  and  its  staunchest  friend  among 
American  statesmen. 

I  never  knew  a  man  in  public  life  who  had  a  more  unerring 
instinct  for  the  larger  moral  issue  in  dealing  with  complicated 
economic  problems  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  the 
champion  of  child  labor  reform  and  child  welfare  in  all  its 
varied  interrelated  parts  long  before  it  was  popular  for  any 
one  in  practical  politics  to  espouse  these  things.  I  well  re- 
member the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  sensed  the  national 
aspects  of  the  child  labor  problem  when  most  of  us  were  try- 
ing to  deal  with  it  exclusively  as  a  state  and  local  problem. 
He  also  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  any  efforts  toward 
national  legislation,  but  it  was  with  real  glee  that  he  said  back 
in  1905,  when  he  was  developing  his  program  to  make  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  nation,  a  model  city,  "We  will  have 
no  preventable  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
we  will  have  a  child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  shall  be  a  real  model  for  the  most  progressive  state," 
That  recommendation  and  that  hope  he  embodied  in  several 
of  his  messages  to  Congress  until  he  actually  was  able  to  sign 
an  act  passed  by  Congress,  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
in   its  day   a  model   act. 

Doubtless  others  will  speak  of  the  organization  of  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau,  a  project  that  originated  with  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  vitally  related  to  child 
labor  reform,  although  much  broader  in  its  scope  and  drafted 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  cover  the  broader 
and  interrelated  problems  of  child  welfare  and  the  protection 
of  childhood.  The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Children's 
Bureau,  which  did  not  become  law  until  President  Taft's  ad- 
ministration, would  not  have  made  any  substantial  progress 
for  another  decade,  at  least,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mighty 
impetus  and  the  courageous  support  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
gave  to  it.     It  was  a  veritable  landmark  in  our  history. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  had  not  only  remarkable  breadth  of  so- 
cial vision  and  an  unerring  instinct  to  sense  a  moral  issue, 
but  he  had  abo  a  unique  power  of  putting  himself  at  will 
into  another's  place.  He  could  think  and  feel  for  the  time 
being  as  an  individual  of  another  class  or  of  another  group 
very  different  in  its  experiences  from  those  with  which  he  had 
any  personal  contact.  He  could  enter  the  mind  of  the  child. 
I  well  remember  a  busy  day  with  him  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
where  he  was  met  by  the  governor  of  the  state  early  in  the 
morning  and  was  entertained  throughout  the  day  by  notables 
of  the  city  and  state.  He  made  seven  addresses,  one  of  them 
in  the  crowded  high  school  auditorium  to  the  high  school 
children,  who  listened  breathlessly  to  the  exciting  tales  he 
told  of  his  hunting  of  big  game.  He  spoke  to  a  large  audience 
in  one  of  the  parks  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  the  largest  theater  in  town  was  crowded  to  hear 
him  discuss  child  labor  reform  in  what  was  then  one  of  the 


most  backward  states  of  the  union  in  dealing  with  that  issue. 
He  spoke  plainly,  fearlessly  and  convincingly,  with  results  of 
a  practical  nature  in  the  legislation  of  the  ensuing  years  which 
affected  other  southern  states  as  well  as  Alabama. 

Just  prior  to  that  evening  meeting  he  was  entertained 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  dinner.  There  was  a  small  com- 
pany of  perhaps  fifteen  persons.  The  time  for  dinner  was 
short  between  his  last  afternoon  engagement  and  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  evening,  but  when  the  two  small 
boys  of  perhaps  eight  and  ten,  sons  of  our  host,  were  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  scene  for  a  few  moments,  everything  else 
had  to  wait  until  Colonel  Roosevelt  gathered  up  both  boys, 
one  on  each  knee,  and  told  them  some  of  the  most  exciting 
stories,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  the  boys.  That 
was  one  time  when  even  child  labor  reformers  were  just  a 
bit  envious  of  the  appeal  of  the  child  to  the  great  heart  of  a 
great  man  who  knew  real  values. 

He  still  lives  and  continues  to  speak  to  those  who  would 
know  the  worth  of  the  child  and  the  value  of  the  home  to  the 
nation. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

Vice  Chairman,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Industrial   Peace 

THE  anthracite  coal  strike  of  Pennsylvania  in  1902  was 
pivotal  and  epoch-making.  Besides  winning  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  workmen  it  engendered  a  better  understanding 
and  created  a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  between  the  contending 
elements  in  the  conflict.  It  marked  the  upward  trend  of  the 
rights  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  nation  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better  conditions  of 
workmanship  in  every  craft,  trade  and  laborious  occupation 
the  country  over  from  that  day  to  this. 

Foiled  at  the  very  outset  in  their  demand  for  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  wages,  the  miners,  under  the  wise  and  able 
leadership  of  John  Mitchell,  sought  to  arbitrate  their  cause, 
which  was  also  peremptorily  refused.  But  blinded  by  arro- 
gance and  puffed  up  with  a  spirit  of  pride  and  the  power  of 
wealth,  the  coal  barons  dashed  on  to  defeat  when  they  en- 
countered the  unarmored  giant  of  the  White  House.  'Tis 
well  that  the  last  of  the  great  industrial  wars  of  the  country 
ended  with  the  miners'  strike  of  1902,  else  we  should  have 
to  deal  in  our  day  with  rampant  Bolshevikism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  repulsive  autocracy  on  the  other. 

By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  or  the  clandestine  operation 
of  divine  Providence,  there  happened  to  be  a  man  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington  in  those  days  whose  eyes  were  open  to 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania;  whose  heart  glowed  with  af- 
fectionate love  for  the  lowly  of  his  country,  and  whose  mind 
was  evenly  poised  on  the  doctrine  of  the  "Square  Deal." 
From  afar  he  watched  the  storm  spreading  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Keystone  state,  though  raised  he  not  a  hand,  nor  spoke 
he  not  a  word.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  were  ablaze 
with  realistic  accounts  of  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the 
miner  and  his  family.  The  populace  of  the  nation  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  its  supine  attitude  towards  the  growing 
menace  in  the  land.  Winter  was  soon  to  set  in,  when  coal- 
less  homes  meant  famished  tenants  and  subsequent  death. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "Watchman  on  the  Tower  of  Israel" 
was  formulating  a  plan  whereby  peace  must  come  to  the  region 
of  strike  and  turmoil,  and  safety  from  an  icy  grip  of  an  on- 
coming winter,  to  the  people  of  the  nation.  He  knew  all 
about  the  autocratic  bearing  of  the  coal  magnates  on  the  one 
hand,  and  felt  that  the  striking  miners  must  have  a  grievance 
worthy  of  consideration  on  the  other.  This  was  his  plan, 
at  once  unique,  daring  and  patriotic,  namely:  to  send  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  into  the  anthracite  coal  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  as  he  himself  said,  to  mine  coal.  Hav- 
ing previously  consulted  with  General  Scofield,  who  went 
along  with  him  on  the  proposed  venture,  he  was  ready  to 
strike  a  blow  which  would  shake  the  ground  beneath  the  feet 
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of  arrogance  and  autocracy,  and  crumble  into  dust  the  hitherto 
invulnerable  citadel  of  wealth  and  power  as  exemplified  in  the 
haughty  conduct  of  the  coal  barons  of  Pennsylvania.  Flank- 
ing this  strategic  movement,  he  had  selected  the  members  of  a 
board  of  arbitration  at  whose  head  he  had  placed  no  less  a 
personage  than  ex-President  Cleveland  himself. 

In  narrating  this  phase  of  the  strike  situation  to  me  after- 
wards, he  said:  "Of  course,  had  the  coal  operators  refused 
to  arbitrate,  and  had  I  carried  out  my  project,  they  could  have 
had  me  impeached ;  but  by  George  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  try  it." 

Having  got  wind  of  the  "Big  Stick"  concealed  beneath 
the  cloak  of  the  President,  the  operators  finally,  but  re- 
luctantly, admitted  that  there  was  really  something  to  arbi- 
trate. The  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  then  created  went 
to  work  soon  after,  and  to  the  credit  of  its  findings,  peace  and 
prosperity  have  reigned  in  the  coal  regions  to  this  day. 

May  the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  forever  hover  over 
these  regions;  may  it  sway  the  destiny  of  the  nation  which 
mourns  his  loss  today,  and  may  the  doctrine  of  the  "Square 
Deal"  find  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  their 
daily  relations  to  one  another,  thus  supplementing  the  divine 
precept  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

J.  J.  Currant. 
Pastor  Holy  Saviour  Church, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Anthracite  Strike 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  was  my  friend.  It  was  my 
proud  privilege  to  have  enjoyed  his  confidence,  to  have 
participated  in  some  degree  in  his  activities.  This  relationship 
began  during  the  great  strike  of  anthracite  coal  miners  in 
1902.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  executives  of  the  railroad  companies,  which  oper- 
ated the  mines,  to  grant  to  their  employes  reasonable  wages 
and  fair  conditions  of  employment,  147,000  mine  workers 
were  impelled  to  strike  and  that  the  strike  continued  for  five 
and  one-half  months.  As  a  consequence,  the  supply  of  coal 
was  cut  off  from  all  eastern  and  seaboard  cities ;  winter  was 
approaching,  suffering  was  intense;  offers  of  arbitration  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  were  rejected  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies; all  hope  of  settlement  by  agreement  was  abandoned;  dis- 
aster threatened  the  consumers  of  coal,  especially  in  all  the 
large    eastern    cities. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Colonel  Roosevelt,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  invited  the  presidents  of  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  representatives  of  the  miners'  union  to 
confer  with  him  in  the  hope  that  he,  by  presenting  on  behalf 
of  the  nation  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  might  prevail 
upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  come  to  an  agreement  and 
settle  the  strike.  The  conference,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  President,  began,  as  I  remember,  on  the  morning  of 
October  3,  1902.  In  most  lucid  and  emphatic  language  the 
President  stated  to  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
of  the  miners'  union  that  the  situation  existing  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  was  such  as  to  warrant  him  in 
demanding  a  settlement  of  the  strike  and  the  immediate  re- 
sumption of  coal  production.  The  President  then  adjourned 
the  conference,  requesting  the  participants  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  what  he  had  said  and  to  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  afternoon. 

When  the  conference  reconvened  I,  as  president  of  the  mi- 
ners' union,  proposed  that  all  questions  of  dispute  be  referred 
to  a  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  miners  would  immediately  resume  work  pro- 
vided the  railroad  executives  would  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  such  a  tribunal  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  findings.  This 
proposal  the  executives  of  the  railroad  companies  unanimously 
rejected  and  the  conference  was  adjourned.  The  action  of 
the  railroad  executives  so  incensed  the  American  people  that 
a  few  weeks  later  J.   Pierpont  Morgan  and   representatives 


of  other  banking  institutions  hurried  to  Washington  and 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  with  full  power 
to  investigate  the  conditions  existing  in  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  and  to  be  bound  by  the  award  of  such  commission. 
President  Roosevelt  then  sent  for  me  and  advised  me  of  the 
proposal  of  the  railway  presidents  as  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates.  Thereupon  a  conven- 
tion of  anthracite  miners  was  held  ;  by  unanimous  vote  the  dele- 
gates— more  than  1,000  in  number— agreed  to  resume  work 
and  to  submit  all  questions  of  dispute  to  the  commission  which 
was  to  be  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  most  protracted  and  most  stub- 
bornly contested  strike  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  The  award  of  the  commission,  which  was  made  sev- 
eral months  later,  gave  to  the  miners  increased  wages,  less 
hours  of  labor,  and  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  their 
employment.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  relations  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  have  been  cordial,  that 
many  further  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor  have 
been  introduced,  that  all  opposition  to  the  miners'  union  has 
been  withdrawn.  For  all  these  changes  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

While  the  whole  nation  mourns  his  death,  none  regret  more 
than  the  miners  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to  preach  the  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  and  social  righteousness.  In  that  regret, 
in  that  sorrow,   I   participate  beyond   my   power  to  express. 

John  Mitchell. 

Former  President,  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Bull  Moose  Leader 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  death  has  not  cleared  up 
a  certain  chapter  in  open  diplomacy- — namely,  whether 
he  captured  the  social  workers  or  they  captured  him  in  the 
campaign  of  1912.  More  likely  it  was  a  mutual  conquest. 
There  were  juvenile  court  judges,  reform  district  attorneys, 
tuberculosis  experts,  city  club  secretaries  and  the  like  in  the 
crowds  in  the  corridors  of  the  Chicago  hotel  which  cheered 
themselves  hoarse  when,  at  midnight,  the  day  before  he  was 
counted  out  at  the  Republican  convention  of  that  year,  he 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  majority  leaders  of  his  party. 
There  were  some  of  these  same  folk  who,  the  following  night, 
threaded  their  way  past  police  and  fire  lines  into  the  hall 
where  a  rump  convention  was  held  and  the  Progressive  party 
was  born. 

But  more  especially  do  I  remember  a  small  company  of 
them,  eight  or  ten,  who  made  their  way  one  hot  day  in  early 
summer  to  Oyster  Bay  and  on  his  open  veranda  and  in  the 
shadows  of  his  trophy  room,  listened  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
autobiography  as  a  social  worker — heard  him  tell  how  his 
bringing  up  and  associations  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
had  kept  him  unaware  of  the  seamy  side  of  the  dominant  life 
of  his  day;  how  gradually,  first  as  governor  and  then  as  presi- 
dent, deeper  and  ever  deeper  reaches  of  social  need  and  cleav- 
age opened  up  before  him ;  how  he  had  gone  through  a  school 
of  philanthropy  of  hard  knocks  that  had  been  as  real  as  the 
ranch,  the  army  camp  and  the  police  station ;  how  his  method 
had  been  to  break  some  crust  of  inertia  with  a  thumping 
blow,  let  the  clatter  of  protest  spend  itself,  and  then  come  on 
with  a  further  and  heavier  blow ;  how  he  had  struck  out  in  an 
all-around  way  in  the  Ohio  Constitutional  convention,  recently 
held ;  and  how  he  proposed  to  put  the  same  moral  and  social 
force  into  the  forthcoming  campaign  which  he  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  social  evangelism  no  less  than  as  a  piece  of  political 
insurgency. 

Men  and  women  identified  with  child  labor  committees, 
consumers'  leagues,  charity  organization  societies,  settlements 
and  the  like,  who  drew  up  at  Cleveland  in  June,  1912,  a 
series  of  labor  planks  which  they  could  stand  for  collectively, 
little   thought   that  in  less  than   two   months  their  platform 
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would  be  adopted  bodily  as  a  practical  economic  gospel  of  a 
new  political  party.  Yet  that  is  the  way  the  event  turned 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  turned  it. 

For  three  years  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  had  had  a  committee  on  standards  of  living  and 
labor.  At  the  close  of  the  1912  session,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  those  present  adjourned  as  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  (which  at  that  time  adopted  no  reso- 
lutions), and  as  individuals  put  forward  their  platform  of 
industrial  minimums.  There  were  trade  unionists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  employers'  associations  among  them,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  participants  were  actively  engaged  in  what  we 
lump  as  social  work. 

There  was  a  logical  sequence  in  their  approach  to  industrial 
conditions.  The  standards  they  set  were  clear-cut  and  they 
offered  the  public  a  new  conception  in  industry.  They  held 
that  the  human  waste  which  modern  large-scale  production 
throws  back  upon  the  community  in  the  shape  of  trade  in- 
juries and  occupational  disease,  overwork  and  overstrain,  or- 
phanage and  depleted  households  gave  the  public  a  stake  in 
the  human  side  of  industry;  that  because  of  this  public  ele- 
ment, the  public  is  entitled  to  complete  facts  as  to  the  terms 
of  work — hours,  wages  and  accidents ;  that  with  these  facts 
and  with  the  advances  made  by  physician  and  neurologist, 
economist  and  engineer,  the  public  can  formulate  certain  mini- 
mum standards  below  which  it  can  be  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  work  can  be  carried  on  only  at  a  social  deficit ; 
and  finally,  that  all  industrial  conditions  falling  below  such 
standards  should  come  within  the  sphere  of  governmental 
supervision  and  control;  in  the  same  way  that  subnormal 
sanitary  conditions,  which  threaten  the  general  welfare,  are 
subject  to  regulation.  This  reasoning  sounds  axiomatic  to- 
day, but  in  1912,  as  a  national  program,  it  was  upsetting  to 
old  inertias  and  inhibitions. 

In  line  with  the  general  principle  laid  down,  certain  mini- 
mum (or  maximum)  standards  were  put  out,  of  hours,  wages, 
child  labor,  housing,  compensation  for  accidents,  occupational 
disease,  unemployment,  old  age,  etc.  This  general  program 
Theodore  Roosevelt  drafted  into  his  Confession  of  Faith  and 
on  August  6  put  before  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  with  characteristic  vigor.  This  was  six  years 
before  the  British  Labour  Party  put  out  its  proposals  of  the 
National  Industrial  Minimums  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention.  The  same  program  had  been  presented  by  social 
workers  at  a  hearing  of  the  platform  committee  at  the  earlier 
Chicago  convention  of  the  Republican  party;  but  it  left  little 
apparent  residuum  in  the  compressed  labor  paragraph  adopted. 
The  Democratic  party  in  1912  merely  reiterated  its  labor 
planks  of  four  years  before. 

It  is  a  truism  of  political  history  that  minority  parties  ulti- 
mately write  the  platforms  for  all  parties.  In  time  the 
causes  which  they  have  the  temerity  to  espouse,  are  taken  up 
by  the  established  organizations  when  direct  appeal  to  the 
latter  may  have  proven  fruitless.  Doubtless  this  feeling 
played  a  part  in  leading  many  social  workers  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  new  movement.  They  had  also  had  a  sense 
of  belonging  there.  They  found  themselves  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  bring-'ng  powerful  interests  round  to  a  new  way  of 
thinking  but  of  being  met  more  than  half  way  by  men  defi- 
nitely committed  to  progress  in  all  lines.  They  had  for  the  first 
time  in  American  life,  a  striking  of  hands  by  political  reform- 
ers, conservationists  and  social  workers  in  a  piece  of  national 
team  play;  political  and  industrial  insurgency  joining  forces  in 
a  rounded  social  program.  And  they  had  the  first  citizen 
of  the  United  States  as  their  leader.  The  frontage  taken 
by  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  new  movement  was 
interpreted  in  a  few  luminous  phrases  by  Miss  Addams  in 
seconding  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination.  Speaking  both  as 
a  worker  in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  and  of  social  advance, 
she  said : 

We  ratify  this  platform  not  only  because  it  represents  our  earnest 


convictions  and  formulates  our  high  hopes,  but  because  it  pulls  upon 
our  faculties  and  calls  us  to  definite  action.  We  find  it  a  prophecy 
that  democracy  shall  not  be  actually  realized  until  no  group  of  our 
people  .  .  .  shall  fail  to  bear  the  responsibilities  and  give  the  edu- 
cation of  self-government. 

The  new  party  has  become  the  American  exponent  of  a  world- 
wide movement  towards  juster  social  conditions,  a  movement  which 
the  United  States,  lagging  behind  other  great  nations,  has  been  un- 
accountably slow  to  embody  in  political   action. 

I  second  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  he  is  one 
of  the  few  men  in  our  public  life  who  has  been  responsive  to  the 
so'cial  appeal  and  who  has  caught  the  significance  of  the  modern 
movement.  Because  of  that,  because  the  program  will  require  a 
leader  of  invincible  courage,  of  open  mind,  of  democratic  sympathies, 
one  endowed  with  power  to  interpret  the  common  man  and  to  identify 
himself  with  the  common  lot,  I  second  this  motion. 

The  Progressive  party  movement  went  down  to  defeat ; 
but  in  state  after  state  the  issues  that  it  had  raised  became 
subjects  of  social  legislation.  It  advanced  measures  by 
years  if  not  by  decades.  The  war  came  and  the  Progressive 
groups  broke  apart;  it  was  the  domestic  issues  of  democracy 
which  had  welded  them.  Those  issues  will  again  be  uppermost 
in  the  reconstruction  period.  And  the  downright  courage  and 
spiritual  pioneering  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  put  into  the 
Progressive  movement  of  1912  will  be  a  living  force  both  in 
shaping  the  course  of  the  older  parties  and  in  giving  encour- 
agement to  some  new  alignment  looking  into  the  American 
future. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

The  Ail-Round  Man 

IN  a  certain  New  York  club  of  which  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  a  member,  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  committee  on 
admissions  to  look  askance  at  a  candidate  whose  endorsements 
come  mainly  from  outside  the  professional  group  to  which 
the  candidate  himself  belongs;  a  doctor  who  is  praised  enthusi- 
astically by  lawyers  but  who  lacks  sponsors  in  the  medical 
profession  is  further  investigated. 

No  such  limitations  would  have  seemed  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  Theodore  Roosevelt :  statesman,  publicist,  naturalist, 
ranchman,  Rough  Rider,  peace  maker,  agitator,  preacher  of 
social  justice  and  of  a  new  nationalism.  From  each  of  many 
wholly  distinct  groups,  representative  men  and  women  would 
have  come  forward  joyfully,  and  in  unquestioning  good  faith, 
to  speak  for  him  as  one  of  themselves,  as  their  representative 
man.  Whatever  his  other  interests,  he  was  certainly  a  social 
worker.  It  happens  that  practically  all  of  my  own  personal 
contacts  with  him,  over  a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years,  fall 
within  the  particular  field  of  interest  which  for  want  of  a 
better  term  we  call  social  work. 

The  story  of  his  closing  the  New  York  police  station  lodg- 
ings, replaced  by  a  sanitary  and  comfortable  lodging  house 
in  another  municipal  department,  has  often  been  told,  as  has 
also  his  enforcement  of  the  excise  law.  Quite  as  characteristic, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  now  told  for  the  first  time,  was  his 
method  of  dealing  with  a  less  dramatic  problem.  For  a  long 
time  the  Charity  Organization  Society  had  employed  one  or 
more  mendicancy  officers  to  warn  and  if  necessary  to  arrest 
professional  street  beggars.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Police  Department  to  detail  a 
sufficient  number  of  "plain  clothes"  men  to  take  over  this  task 
and  to  perform  it  thoroughly  throughout  all  parts  of  the  city 
in  which  begging  was  profitable.  A  new  Board  of  City  Mag- 
istrates had  been  established  shortly  before  Roosevelt  became 
police  commissioner,  and  the  seven  districts  into  which  New 
York  city  was  divided  gave  a  convenient  basis  for  an  effective 
plan  which  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  then  superintendent  of  the 
society,  had  devised. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  as  general  secretary  of  the  society,  to 
present  this  plan  to  the  new  president  of  the  police  board. 
Scarcely  had  I  begun  to  speak  about  it — none  of  the  convinc- 
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ing  arguments  which  I  had  carefully  marshalled  in  my  mind 
had  yet  been  presented — when  the  commissioner  jabbed  a 
desk  button  and  Chief  Inspector  Cortwright  appeared. 

"Inspector,"  said  the  commissioner,  "I  have  just  had  pre- 
sented here  a  plan  for  dealing  with  vagrants  in  a  sensible  and 
effective  way.  I  understand  that  it  takes  a  detail  of  fourteen 
men.     Have  you  got  them?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  think  that  since  the  first  of  the 
month,  in  view  of  the  new " 

"That  will  do.  Detail  them  at  once,  and  send  them  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  get  information  and  instruc- 
tions. They  will  assign  them — two  to  each  magistrate's 
court — and  we  will  give  this  plan  a  thorough  trial." 

The  interview  was  over.  The  plan  proved  to  be  a  success. 
The  streets  were  cleared  of  street  beggars,  by  a  cooperation  of 
magistrates'  courts,  Police  Department,  Workhouse,  and 
Charity  Organization  Society,  under  the  humane  and  con- 
scientious direction  of  the  society's  mendicancy  officer.  Com- 
missioner Roosevelt,  who  made  the  whole  plan  possible,  prob- 
ably never  had  to  think  about  it  again  during  his  entire  in- 
cumbency of  office.  He  saw  the  whole  matter  in  a  compre- 
hensive flash  of  insight,  decided  it  instantly,  kept  a  sense  of 
proportion  in  not  allowing  it  to  take  more  time  than  was 
necessary,  and,  having  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  trusted  his 
subordinates  to  carry  out  his  decision.  It  would  be  needlessly 
painful  to  contrast  his  method  of  dealing  with  this  particular 
problem  with  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

When  he  became  governor,  Theodore  Roosevelt  rejoiced 
openly  that  now  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  housing,  congestion  of  population,  the  administra- 
tion of  public  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  He  had;  and  he  utilized  it  to  the  full.  Unfortu- 
nately he  had  to  spend  much  of  his  indomitable  energy  in 
fighting  a  machine  and  the  interests.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  this  is  what  he  most  enjoyed ;  but  if  his  own  testi- 
mony is  of  value,  what  he  really  enjoyed  was  his  success  in 
the  preservation  of  forests  and  in  stopping  the  adulteration  of 
food  products;  in  securing  the  tenement  house  law  and  the 
creation  of  a  municipal  department  in  New  York  city  to 
enforce  its  provisions;  in  developing  a  clear  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  sacred  rights  of  labor,  and  in  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy that  to  prohibit  long  hours  and  unsanitary  conditions 
in  workshops  is  an  attack  upon  these  rights. 

In  other  words,  he  was  a  social  worker  at  heart,  and  gave 
attention  to  public  franchises  and  insurance  commissioner- 
ships  and  such  matters  partly  because  they  directly  involved 
social  justice  and  partly  because  he  was  at  the  moment  doing 
the  job  of  a  governor  and  it  was  in  regard  to  franchises  and 
commissionerships  that  he  was  opposed  by  those  whose  private 
interests  were  in  conflict  with  the  public  interests  which  the 
governor  had  to  represent  and  defend.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  a  born  administrator  as  well  as  a  political  leader — two 
characters  which  are  unfortunately  not  often  united,  although 
under  our  political  system  an  executive  should  always  be  both. 
He  was  interested  in  making  sure  that  he  had  capable  and 
trustworthy  men  in  office,  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  he 
might  persuade  the  people  to  demand  and  the  legislature  to 
adopt. 

Just  after  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency  Jacob  Riis 
and  I  called  on  him  at  the  residence  of  his  sister  to  invite  him 
to  address  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. Our  errand  was  not  successful,  but — as  any  call  on 
Roosevelt  anywhere  was  likely  to  be — it  was  an  experience. 
We  were  told  to  wait  upstairs  until  he  had  disposed  of  the 
parlor  full  of  politicians  whom  he  was  interviewing,  or  who 
were  interviewing  him.  We  waited  cheerfully  enough — hav- 
ing many  things  to  say  to  each  other.  Suddenly  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a  whirlwind  of  physical  energy — a  singing, 
dancing,  gesticulating,  hand-shaking,  unexhausted  and  inex- 
haustible personality — was  somewhere  in  the  room,  and  the 
voice  was  saying,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  and  evidently 
for  Jake's  benefit: 


"Oh,  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch, 
They  don't  amount  to  much, 
But  hooroo  and  hooray 
For  the  Scandi-ho-vi-an." 

It  had  been  a  Swede's  greeting  to  Senator  Nelson  in  their 
recent  campaign  in  the  Northwest,  who  had  used  Roosevelt 
and  a  senator  of  Irish  extraction  as  a  dark  background  on 
which  to  paint  fervent  admiration  for  the  statesman  of  his 
choice.  Now  the  colonel  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  show  his 
affectionate  admiration  for  the  good  American  and  the  good 
citizen  who  had  begun  life  as  a  Dane. 

The  most  distinctive  contribution  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  president  to  social  work  in  the  narrower  sense  was  no  doubt 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Dependent  Children.  Its 
conclusions  have  passed  into  the  permanent  literature  of  child 
welfare.  Non-sectarian,  progressive,  intelligent,  and  dis- 
criminating methods  in  child-caring,  though  they  did  not 
originate  there,  did  in  that  conference  become  crystallized  in 
a  program  which  workers  of  all  faiths  could  accept,  and  from 
which  children  born  to  diverse  faiths  have  greatly  profited. 

I  recall  that  on  the  closing  evening,  when  President  Roose- 
velt was  to  present  the  conclusions  to  a  large  gathering,  he 
was  prevented  by  some  public  business  from  receiving  in  ad- 
vance, as  he  had  expected  to  do,  the  resolutions  prepared  by 
the  committee,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  examine 
and  digest  them.  In  fact,  he  received  them  in  typewritten 
form  at  the  door,  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  anxious  chair- 
man of  the  committee  walked  with  him  from  the  door  to  the 
platform,  calling  attention  in  a  low  voice  to  this  and  that 
important  point,  which  had  perhaps  required  delicate  piloting 
and  mutual  concessions  in  the  committee.  Roosevelt  scowled 
over  the  paper,  nodded  appreciation  of  the  points  to  which  his 
attention  was  called,  walking  in  the  meantime  to  the  center 
of  the  platform,  and  immediately  began  to  speak.  Again  he 
had  understood,  had  taken  in  the  essentials,  had  achieved 
by  a  marvelous  tour  de  force  the  miracle  of  mastering  the 
statement  so  that  he  could  present  it  as  if  it  expressed  his 
matured  convictions,  the  abiding  faith  of  a  long  life  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  children. 

No  doubt  it  did.  He  had  imagination  and  sympathy  and 
human  understanding.  Probably,  as  his  biographers  assure 
us,  he  could  deliberate  and  wait  in  patience  for  the  right 
counsel  when  this  was  necessary.  I  am  confident  that  in  his 
attitude  towards  courts  of  justice  he  was  exceedingly  cautious 
and  that  he  had  the  best  of  expert  advice.  In  the  fall  of  1912, 
in  the  heat  of  his  presidential  campaign,  he  gave  me  his  views 
about  the  relations  of  the  courts  to  social  legislation.  The 
impression  which  I  gained  especially  was  that  he  was  anxious 
to  maintain  public  respect  for  the  courts  and  public  confidence 
in  them,  and  that  he  thought  that  both  were  gravely  compro- 
mised by  such  unsound  decisions  as  that  by  which  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  cigar-makers,  which  he  had  put  through 
the  Assembly  many  years  before,  had  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  by  which 
more  recently  the  same  court  had  upset  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  making  it  necessary  to  re-pass  it,  after  counter- 
acting the  judicial  decision  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

A  Reveille  to  Farmers 

THE  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  out  strongly 
in  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission,  and  in  his 
letters  to  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  its  chairman.  Ten  years  ago 
that  report  appeared,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  term  of 
service  as  President,  and  by  means  of  it  he  has  directed  during 
the  past  decade  the  development  of  the  rural  home  and  of  the 
country  community.  This  document  was  like  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself.  It  was  so  bold  that  the  agricultural  papers  greeted  it 
with  derision  and  the  Congress  with  silence.  But  it  was  so 
carefully  studied  and  so  far-sighted  that  the  whole  country 
has  obeyed  it  from  that  day,  in  rural  reconstruction.     It  was 
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like  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  touching  everything,  on  all  sides,  while 
standing  at  a  firm  center. 

The  report  placed  social  life  in  the  country  upon  its  eco- 
nomic base.  There  had  been  much  talk  and  many  articles 
written  about  the  social  decline  of  New  England.  Roose- 
velt's commission  declared  that  there  was  needed  not  only 
"better  living,"  as  these  writers  demanded,  but  "better  farm- 
ing" and  "better  business,"  especially  this  last.  Since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  hold  of  country  life  we  have  known  that  farm 
tenancy  threatens  the  home  and  the  church,  and  that  the  poor 
income  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  robs  the  country  school  of  its 
inheritance. 

It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who,  with  his  genius  for  great  affairs, 
opened  to  the  farmer  the  door  of  national  life.  The  time  was 
at  hand.  He  recognized  the  maturity  of  the  agrarian  Ameri- 
can class  and  proposed  their  place  in  a  man's  world.  The  re- 
port, which  goes  by  his  name  rather  than  by  that  of  any 
member  of  the  commission  who  wrote  it,  is  the  charter  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  American  producer  of  food.  The 
American  farmer  had  been  fighting  for  forty  years  for  a 
master-place  for  himself  in  public  affairs.  He  owes  it  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  his  place  was  made  broad  enough 
for  his  home,  his  school,  his  church,  his  roadway  and  his  prop- 
erty as  well  as  for  his  radical  reforms.  We  were  in  danger 
of  creating  an  American  peasantry,  for  the  successful  and  the 
intellectual  were  retiring  from  farms  to  cities  and  towns. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  loved  the  country  as  a  place  to  live  in, 
challenged  the  farmer  to  be  always  and  in  every  state  a 
master-citizen.  He  would  not  be  inconspicuous  himself.  He 
called  the  farmer  into  great  affairs. 

The  persons  who  shared  in  this  event  were  interesting.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  up  to  it,  I  am  told — and 
Sir  Horace  is  one  of  the  great  citizens  of  the  world.  He  is 
the  greatest  of  all  Irishmen,  a  landlord,  a  farmer  and  the 
organizer  of  a  hundred  thousand  Irish  farmers.  Sir  Horace 
opened  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mind  the  danger  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  confronted  American  country  life.  The  great 
President  knew  how  to  listen,  to  understand  and  to  act. 

Then  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, Cornell  University's  dean  of  agriculture,  represented  in 
his  person  the  culture  of  mind  and  heart  married  to  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  which  exemplifies  that  farm  knowledge  takes 
rank  now  with  "classical"  learning.  It  was  Roosevelt's  knowl- 
edge of  men  that  put  Bailey  at  the  head.  Of  the  others  we 
may  mention  only  Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa — of  America — a 
preacher,  an  editor,  a  kind  of  homely  prophet  of  the  Middle 
West  and  seer  of  the  farmer's  heart.  Roosevelt  saw  the  power 
of  this  primitive  spirit  and  gave  him  his  great  opportunity. 
So  did  he  choose  the  rest  of  the  members  from  the  prophetic 
and  masterful  leaders.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  master  of  men. 
He  lived  for  a  few  years  in  the  Far  West  and  all  the  farmers 
were,  therefore,  his  fellows.  When  the  farmers'  day  dawned 
it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  "blew  the  reveille"  to  wake 
them  up.  The  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission  Report 
has  been  marching  orders  for  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
agrarian  revival  for  ten  years.  It  is  the  first  text  studied  in 
a  score  of  university  departments  of  rural  sociology,  economics 
and  education,  which  have  been  organized  by  various  states 
during  the  decade. 

Warren  H.  Wilson. 

New  York. 

The  Broader  Civil  Service 

DURING  the  earlier  years  of  his  public  career,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  known  to  the  country  as  a  "civil-service 
reformer,"  as  a  militant  advocate  of  the  merit  system,  and  as 
a  brilliant  contributor  to  the  literature  of  civil-service  reform. 
Certainly  none  of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
held  the  higher  offices  that  later  fell  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  could 
have  come  to  them  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  rule  of  merit  and  fitness  in  the  selection  of 
subordinate  forces,  or  better  prepared  to  give  that  rule  ef- 


fect. As  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roosevelt  finally 
found  opportunity  to  place  the  civil-service  laws  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  they  had  ever  known,  and  to  give  new  and  won- 
derful strength  to  those  principles  of  government  that  had 
chiefly  appealed  to  him  in  his  younger  days. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  more  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  than  his  passion 
for  administrative  order,  or  his  innate  preference  for  clean 
politics.  Throughout  a  period  of  fairly  close  familiarity  with 
his  work  and  his  manner  of  thinking,  I  held  the  opinion  that  it 
was  the  importance  of  the  merit  system  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  social  services  of  government  that  appealed  to  him 
with  greatest  force.  He  never  regarded  the  civil-service  law 
and  rules  as  a  mere  code  of  righteous  procedure  for  the  guid- 
ance of  men  in  office,  nor  did  he  view  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  through  which  those  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment are  sifted,  as  a  mechanical  process,  more  interest- 
ing in  its  operation  to  the  student  and  theorist  than  to  the 
practical  man  of  affairs.  What  he  saw  first  was  the  fact  that 
not  only  in  their  political  and  business  relations,  but  in  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health,  the  improvement  of  the  living  and  working  conditions 
of  the  people,  in  the  establishment  of  correct  principles  and 
methods  in  education  in  training  for  citizenship,  the  govern- 
ment was  becoming  a  constantly  increasing  factor.  Every 
expansion  of  governmental  function,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
brought,  as  he  saw  it,  a  new  need  for  trained  and  efficient 
service.  Every  new  public  institution  raised  up  by  state  or 
community  placed  a  higher  obligation  upon  both  the  public  au- 
thorities and  the  people  for  the  production  of  good  result. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  lived  through  political  times  in  which  the 
use  of  positions,  high  and  low,  in  the  public  service,  for  purely 
political  purposes,  had  been  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  degradation  of  our  politics,  and  what  might  be 
termed  the  trained  inefficiency  of  our  public  services,  had  be- 
come matters  of  national  concern.  But  little  attempt  had 
been  made,  excepting  through  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
"health  department,"  to  bring  the  state  into  the  position  it  is 
now  beginning  to  hold — as  the  chief  social  worker  of  all. 
Certainly  those  interested  privately  in  plans  of  social  improve- 
ment scarce  ventured  to  think  of  the  state  as  an  effective 
agent  in  the  advancement  of  their  plans,  or  as  their  proper 
successor.  All  of  these  things  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  with 
characteristic  clarity.  He  set  in  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
state,  to  aid  the  expansion  of  its  functions,  particularly  through 
the  uses  of  municipal  administration,  wherever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  cause  of  social  improvement  demanded,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  the  means  through  which  each  such  new 
venture  might  be  made  successful.  He  was  a  militant  civil- 
service  reformer  because  his  natural  instinct  for  constructive 
reforming  and  for  clean  fighting  led  him  that  way.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  I  profoundly  believe  that  he  was  chiefly  a  civil- 
service  reformer  because  civil-service  reform  meant  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  state  in  constantly  increasing  degree  as  an  ef- 
fective agency  for  social  work.  As  civil-service  commissioner 
at  Washington,  as  police  commissioner  for  New  York,  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy,  and  as  governor  and  president — 
in  each  of  these  great  stages  of  his  career — he  found  an  abun- 
dance of  the  opportunity  he  sought  for  giving  civil-service 
reform  reality,  and  for  setting  up  the  sort  of  government 
under  which  those  who  are  served,  and  those  who,  as  public 
officers  and  employes,  give  their  service,  might  find  an  equal 
pride.  He  took  his  place,  at  the  beginning,  beside  George 
William  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz,  Dorman  Eaton  and  those  other 
pioneers  of  the  movement,  through  whose  preaching  and 
practice  the  foundations  were  laid.  Schooled  by  them,  but 
rapidly  taking  the  leadership  in  his  own  forceful  and  splen- 
didly conquering  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  the  reform  far- 
ther than  any  other  man  of  our  day  could  have  carried  it.  I 
think  that  it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  in  so  doing,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  he  also  qualified  as  the  first  social  worker  of 
his  day. 

New  York.  George  McAneny. 
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WHEN  A  CITY'S  COW  GOES  DRY 

WHEN  the  federal  food  administrator  for  New  York 
state  departed  hence  in  December  the  "milk  strike" 
of  1916  was  promptly  renewed.  The  dairymen  and 
the  distributors  flew  at  each  other's  throats  and  the  result  is 
that  half  the  cities  of  the  state  are  getting  only  a  driblet  of 
their  customary  supply.  The  core  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
public,  the  third  party  to  such  a  dispute  and  here  vitally  in- 
terested because  milk  is  a  necessary  food  for  children  and  the 
sick,  has  no  representative.  The  food  administrator  was  such 
a  representative.  So  was  the  city  commissioner  of  health, 
whose  resignation  last  week  from  Governor  Smith's  milk  com- 
mission was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the  remaining 
members,  representing  the  contending  interests,  saw  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  settlement. 

The  case  has  been  tried  before  the  consumers  in  a  series  of 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  The  New  York  Milk  Con- 
ference Board,  Inc.,  representing  the  distributing  companies 
and  dominated  by  Borden's  and  Sheffield  Farms,  announce 
that  they  are  paying  the  farmers  in  six  states  who  supply  New 
York  city  more  than  those  near  the  other  great  cities  are  get- 
ting, that  the  farmers  are  holding  back  their  milk  in  order  to 
make  big  profits,  that  if  the  price  is  kept  up  these  farmers  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  farmers  elsewhere  in  supplying  the 
butter  and  cheese  trade,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  "ruin 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  milk  producers  of  this  state,"  for 
which  "the  consumer  will  pay  the  bill."  The  Dairymen's 
League  tells  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  price  of  December 
milk  caused  a  sharp  decline  in  sales,  that  this  decline  was  met 
by  the  distributors  by  a  cut  of  one  cent  a  quart  in  the  retail 
price  of  the  commonly  used  grade  B  milk,  and  that  this  cut 
was  loaded  entirely  on  to  the  dairymen,  to  whom  the  distrib- 
utors announced  they  would  pay  in  January  47  cents  less  per 
hundred  pounds — and  one  hundred  pounds  measures  47  quarts. 
They  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  produce  milk  at  the  price 
offered,  with  feed  and  labor  at  their  present  levels,  and  they 
offer  to  submit  their  case  to  a  committee  of  experts  from  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

The  discussion,  in  a  word,  gets  back  to  the  1916  situation, 
with  no  reference  to  the  ways  out  then  proposed  in  New  York 
and  various  other  cities,  such  as  reducing  distributing  costs  by 
eliminating  the  duplicate  delivery  routes  and  other  such  waste- 
ful methods,  or  of  municipalizing  the  whole  service  through 
public  markets  with  agencies  in  the  corner  groceries.  The  or- 
ganized farmers  control  more  of  the  supply  than  ever  before, 
and  can  starve  out  the  city  if  they  choose.  The  organized 
dealers  own  the  pasteurizing  plants,  the  carts  and  bottles  and 
cans,  so  that  municipalization,  which  has  been  seriously  pro- 
posed, would  require  large  capital  and  involve  considerable  de- 
lay. Realization  of  this  has  led  to  the  further  suggestion 
that  public  authorities  commandeer  the  distributing  apparatus 
as  a  necessary  health  measure,  settle  with  the  farmers  and  pay 
the  companies  a  return  from  the  profits. 
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The  acute  health  aspect  of  the  situation  is  realized  by  hos- 
pitals, children's  institutions  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
unusual  number  of  people  on  special  diet  as  a  result  of  influ- 
enza. Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health,  reports  that  the 
fifty-nine  milk  stations  from  which  the  city  supplies  50,000 
children  have  been  short  11,000  quarts  of  milk  daily.  This 
means,  at  her  average  of  one  quart  per  child  per  day,  that 
11,000  children  are  deprived  of  their  necessary  nourishment 
at  peril  of  life  and  health. 

Great  quantities  of  milk  substitutes  are  being  sold,  not  only 
by  the  foodstores  but  to  long  queues  at  the  settlements,  where 
milk  emulsified  from  powder  at  Lenox  Hill  House  and  thence 
sent  to  the  other  centers,  is  dispensed  at  cost  or  free  to  those 
who  hold  the  tickets  furnished  by  visiting  nurses  and  other 
health  agents  and  later  redeemed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

MOPPING  UP  THE  WETS 

THE  federal  prohibition  amendment  is  sweeping  through 
the  thirty  and  more  state  legislatures  which  convened 
this  month.  Fourteen  states  had  ratified  last  year,  and 
a  fifteenth,  Florida,  by  special  session  in  December.  Since 
January  1  the  amendment  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Idaho,  West 
Virginia,  California,  Washington,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Illinois  and  North  Carolina,  making  a  total  for  ratification  of 
twenty-nine  states.  Five  ratified  on  one  day — January  14, 
and  only  seven  more  are  needed. 

Responsible  officials  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  predict  that 
the  thirty-six  states  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  have  acted  before  the  month  is  over,  in  which  case 
it  would  go  into  effect  by  February  1,  1920.  They  predict 
ultimate  ratification  by  as  many  as  forty-five  and  declare  that 
national  prohibition  is  now  in  the  penultimate  stage  of  a  re- 
form that  is  bound  to  come — that  is,  the  stage  of  the  "band- 
wagon," with  everyone  piling  aboard.  While  by  no  means 
relaxing  their  efforts,  they  are  jubilant.  The  rank  and  file, 
who  are  characteristically  the  sober  church-going  folk  of  the 
entire  country,  were  on  their  knees  on  Sunday  giving  thanks 
for  the  striking  progress  made  and  offering  prayers  for  its 
continuance.  The  thing  has  even  got  into  vaudeville,  where 
an  unregenerate  song  has  for  its  chorus,  "Leave  your  rubbers 
home,  Mabel,  the  country's  going  dry." 

Two  chief  arguments  had  remained  to  the  wets.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  the  amendment  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  was  passed  by  only  two-thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  the  time  it  came  to  a  vote  in  Congress,  but  not  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  membership.  Reinforced  by  opinions  from 
several  distinguished  lawyers  not  hitherto  connected  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  liquor  traffic,  the  distillers  met  in  Chi- 
cago on  January  7  and  voted  a  fund  of  one  million  dollars  to 
fight  the  amendment,  chiefly  on  this  ground.  But  on  the 
same  day  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  took  the  wind  out 
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of  their  sails  by  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  act  (forbidding  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  dry  terri- 
tory), which  had  been  attacked  on  this  very  ground.  The 
New  York  World,  a  wet  paper,  declares  this  to  be  "a  stag- 
gering blow,"  for  "the  decision  plainly  made  it  evident  that 
the  same  conclusion  will  apply  to  the  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  constitution  when  brought  up  for  review." 

THE  BREWERS'  BOGIE-MAN 

THE  second  argument  is  that  the  less  populous,  agri- 
cultural states  of  the  West  are  forcing  the  amendment 
down  the  parching  throats  of  the  great  industrial 
states  of  the  East  with  their  mixed  and  bibulous  immigrant 
populations.  To  this  the  drys  reply  that  the  states  which  have 
already  ratified  have  a  population  of  forty  million  people,  that 
they  include  not  only  the  West  and  the  South  but  the  great 
industrial  eastern  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Massachu- 
setts and  Illinois,  to  which  perhaps  even  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  may  finally  be  added.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
no  means  sure  that  New  York  will  not  ratify  for  there  is  a 
strong  body  of  drys  in  the  Republican  legislature  who  are 
not  willing  to  follow  Governor  Smith's  revival  of  the  old 
proposal  that  the  legislators  pass  the  matter  on  to  the  people 
on  referendum  instead  of  themselves  standing  up  to  be  counted. 

Much  might  be  inferred  from  a  large  display  advertisement 
inserted  in  practically  all  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
city  by  the  Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibition 
which  gives  no  names  of  officers  or  members.  It  discusses 
over  the  better  part  of  four  columns  (at  a  cost  of  some  $450 
in  the  Times  alone)  the  question,  "Will  Bolshevism  come 
with  national  prohibition?"  "National  prohibition  will  com- 
pel a  spy  system  similar  to  that  of  the  overthrown  Czar  and 
the  Kaiser,"  says  the  advertisement.  "Bolshevism  means  con- 
fiscation of  all  property — licensed  immorality — the  elevation 
of  ignorance — reduction  of  wages — unstable  laws.  The  Bol- 
shevist has  no  respect  for  laws.  He  uses  every  restraining 
law  as  an  argument  against  all  law.  National  prohibition — 
unfortunately  the  most  drastic  assault  upon  personal  freedom 
ever  contemplated  under  a  republican  form  of  government — 
will  be  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  to  stir  up  strife 
among  the  people." 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  Barkley  bill  in  Congress 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  federal  commissioner  with 
a  staff  of  agents  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment 
and  of  the  antecedent  act  covering  the  demobilization  period 
as  the  internal  revenue  men  have  smoked  out  the  Kentucky 
moonshiners.  The  answer  has  been  made  that  if  the  Russian 
revolution  was  caused  by  Bolshevist  thirst  it  is  passing  strange 
the  victorious  Bolsheviki  have  not  permitted  themselves  the 
use  of  vodka;  yet  it  is  Russia  proper,  where  they  rule,  that  is 
still  dry,  whereas  Siberia,  under  the  Omsk  government,  which 
includes  at  least  two  members  of  the  old  regime,  has  re-estab- 
lished the  state  monopoly  in  distilled  liquor. 

VODKA  GOMES  BACK 

THE  first  specific  news  on  this  point  to  come  out  of 
Siberia  is  in  a  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  dated 
Decemoer  3  and  published  December  17,  from  its  cor- 
respondent ?t  Omsk.  He  reports  that  vodka  produced  an  in- 
come of  one  million  rubles  for  the  government  in  August  and 
ten  million  in  November,  and  that  the  painful  condition  of  the 
treasury  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  eased,  for  "the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  source  are  regarded  as  practically  illimitable 
as  the  stock  on  hand  is  valued  at  a  thousand  millions.  On  my 
expressing  regret  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  again  to  put  vodka 
on  the  market,  the  minister  [of  finance]  defended  the  policy 
of  the  government  on  the  ground  that  the  country  is  now 
flooded  with  noxious  and  illegally  manufactured  substitutes, 
which  are  ruining  the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is 
much  the  lesser  evil  to  supply  them  with  a  harmless  spirit  at 
a  profit  to  the  state." 


This  is  the  argument  which  was  advanced  in  asking  the 
Czar  to  restore  the  traffic  after  prohibition  had  accomplished 
its  initial  purpose  of  making  possible  a  quick  and  orderly 
mobilization  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Zemstvo  officials, 
priests,  teachers  and  peasants  protested  and  induced  the  Czar 
not  to  revoke  the  ukase;  they  declared  that  it  was  only  the 
confirmed  drunkards  who  were  using  varnish,  wood  alcohol 
and  other  blistering  substitutes,  whereas  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  for  the  first  time  living  a  sober  and  happy 
life. 

In  England,  too,  there  is  sign  of  reaction.  King  George, 
it  is  reported,  ordered  champagne  for  dinner  when  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  was  announced  and  thereby  gave  the  signal 
for  abrogation  of  the  self-imposed  war-time  abstinence  of  the 
English  gentry.  They  had,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  been 
on  the  war-wagon,  a  companion  vehicle  to  the  water-wagon. 
What  changes  in  licensing  regulations  have  taken  place  since 
the  armistice  has  not  yet  become  known  in  this  country,  but 
the  success  of  the  war-time  regulations  is  borne  witness  to  by 
drink  statistics  published  in  London  on  January  8.  Convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  in  England  and  Wales  were  84,000  in 
1916  and  46,000  in  1917.  In  Greater  London  convictions 
fell  from  65,000  in  1913  to  16,800  in  1917. 

PRACTISING  INTERNATIONALISM 


W 


r  HO  says  the  federation  of  the  world  is  impossible 
when  one  can  see  here  men  from  the  United 
States,  Jamaica,  Japan,  China,  Lithuania  and 
Mexico,  living  within  four  walls  in  friendship  and  fellow- 
ship?" This  exclamation  of  a  visitor  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
University  Club  in  Chicago  might  apply  with  variations  to 
every  one  of  the  fifty  clubs  of  the  same  name  at  the  leading 
universities  and  colleges  of  America,  all  of  them  affiliated  with 
an  international  society,  the  Corda  Fratres,  as  well  as  with 
their  own  national  association. 

The  membership  of  these  clubs,  a  good  exhibit  of  which 
was  to  be  found  at  their  recent  national  convention  in  Chi- 
cago, is  drawn  from  the  brightest  students  from  foreign  lands, 
most  of  them  at  American  institutions  of  learning  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  leadership  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  come.  Fraternizing  with  them 
are,  of  course,  some  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  students 
from  American  homes.  Each  gains  the  others'  viewpoints 
through  intimate  association,  as  they  live,  eat,  work  and  play 
together.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago:  "Between  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
Irish  and  English,  American  and  Mexican,  Jew  and  Gentile 
— not  to  mention  capitalist  and  Bolshevik — though  there  can- 
not, of  course,  be  unanimity  of  opinion,  yet  there  has  developed 
a  more  desirable  harmony,  a  harmony  of  mutual  understand- 
ing through  intimate  contact." 

Twenty-one  nationalities  were  represented  at  the  conven- 
tion, the  twelfth  annual  event  of  that  kind,  including  an  Ice- 
lander and  a  South  African  and  members  of  the  principal 
nationalities  involved  in  the  war,  both  as  belligerents  and  as 
oppressed.  Hence,  most  of  the  time  at  the  various  sessions 
was  naturally  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  war  issues.  Here 
the  good  effect  of  their  apprenticeship  in  friendly  international 
association  at  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  helped  the  members  to 
carry  on  their  discussion  without  flying  at  each  others'  throats ; 
and,  as  an  outside  observer  reports,  the  speakers  "sought  noth- 
ing for  their  own  nationality  that  they  did  not  desire  for  every 
other.  Their  fear  was  that  imperialism  had  not  perished  from 
the  earth  and  might  yet  thwart  the  aspirations  of  subject  races 
for  self-determination."  There  were  spokesmen — and  spokes- 
women— for  Poland,  Lithuania,  Ukrainia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  India,  all  voicing 
the  American  as  well  as  their  own  desire  for  self-government 
of  peoples  the  world  over. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  John  J.  Arnold,  a  Chicago  banker, 
and  Agnes  Nestor,  president  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Trade 
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Union  League,  spoke  of  the  extension  of  democracy  here  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  relationships  of  this  country  to 
others.  Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the  league  of  free 
nations  plan  and  calling  for  an  international  convention  of 
university  clubs  similar  to  their  own. 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA 

FOR  many  months  official  declarations  of  friendliness 
towards  the  Russian  people  and  of  benevolent  neutral- 
ity in  their  internal  revolutionary  struggles  have  shared 
space  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  in  the  Allied  countries 
with  accounts  of  hostilities  between  Allied  and  Bolshevik 
forces  which  could  only  be  described  as  war  bulletins.  From 
the  fact  that  trusted  officials  and  Red  Cross  workers  return- 
ing from  Russia  were  enjoined  not  to  speak  and  that  much 
of  the  "news"  appearing  in  the  daily  press  bore  obvious  hall- 
marks of  propaganda  for  this  or  that  policy  or  group  in  Rus- 
sia, ordinary  citizens  have  been  placed  in  a  position  where  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  what  was  going  on  in  that 
country. 

In  the  Senate,  Hiram  Johnson  of  California,  on  December 
12,  offered  a  resolution  requesting  information  from  the  State 
Department  regarding  Russia,  not  only  in  a  general  way  but 
on  a  series  of  specific  questions.  These  questions  were  not 
answered,  and  a  section  of  the  press  immediately  started  to 
denounce  the  senator  as  a  "Bolshevist,"  although  he  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with  Bolshevism.  Very 
similarly,  English  liberals  have  time  and  again  asked  for 
more  information  on  Russia.  The  New  Statesman  for  De- 
cember 21  expresses  the  predominant  labor  view  in  saying: 
"If  the  present  secrecy  is  persisted  in,  we  shall  find  that — 
even  should  a  point  come  at  which  it  was  demonstrably  desir- 
able that  we  should  fight  the  Bolsheviks  to  protect  eastern 
Europe — our  public  will  have  grown  so  suspicious  and  tired 
that  the  necessary  support  from  it  will  be  unobtainable.  Al- 
ready we  hear  on  all  hands  grumblings  about  the  Archangel 
fiasco,  and  violent  protests  that  men — who  want  to  go  home 
and  whose  families  want  to  get  them  home — enlisted  to  fight 
the  Germans  and  not  to  invade  Russia." 

How  justified  is  this  general  desire  for  more  extensive  and 
more  accurate  information,  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by 
the  admission  of  the  biggest  newsvendor  of  the  world  that  he, 
in  spite  of  his  unique  sources,  likewise  is  at  sea  about  the 
events  in  Russia  and  the  Allied  policy  of  intervention.  In  an 
article  cabled  a  few  days  ago  to  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Lord  Northcliffe  says:  "The 
only  news  coming  out  of  Russia  is  of  two  kinds,  wireless  sent 
out  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  of  the  Bolshevik  government  and 
wireless  of  Petliura,  president  of  the  Ukraine  government. 
The  other  kind  of  news  is  that  brought  out  of  Russia  by 
refugees  or  which  is  spread  by  the  people  flying  from  the 
Bolshevist  armies  in  Esthonia  and  Poland." 

He  then  proposes  that  the  world  powers  "sink  their  pride" 
and  get  into  communication  with  the  Bolshevik  government 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  Allied  commission  into  Russia 
"to 'find  out  what  is  really  going  on."  He  suggests  that  this 
commission  should  be  accompanied  by  persons  welcome  to  the 
Russians,  and  especially  mentions  Raymond  Robins,  former 
American  Red  Cross  commissioner  to  Russia,  and  the  English 
writer  Arthur  Ransome,  as  the  kind  of  men  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  present  emergency.  Concerning 
continuation  of  Allied  warfare  on  the  Bolsheviki,  he  says: 
"So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  any  attempt  to  trans- 
fer further  British  troops  to  Russia  will  be  resented  fiercely 
by  our  people.  We  have  had  more  than  four  and  a  half  years 
of  war,  and  our  soldiers  did  not  enlist  for  the  purpose  of  polic- 
ing Russia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  our  army  is  de- 
mobilized, an  army  could  easily  be  raised  in  Great  Britain 
composed  of  adventurous  spirits,  who  would  go  anywhere  they 
were  sent,  but  it  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we  should  first 
find  out  what  is  happening  among  those  150,000,000 
of  people." 


Perhaps  even  more  sensational  than  this  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  great  newspaperman,  i.it  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  Paris  socialist  paper  L'Humanite  of  correspond- 
ence passed  between  the  British  and  French  governments  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  an  invitation  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment to  send  delegates  to  the  peace  conference.  That  the 
British  premier  favored  such  a  plan,  including  all  the  Russian 
governments  and  conditioned  on  an  immediate  truce,  and 
that  it  was  rejected  by  Stephen  Pichon,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government,  has  been  admitted  by  the  latter.  The 
most  important  sentence  in  his  statement  reads:  "We  shall 
continue  resolutely  to  refuse  it  [the  Bolshevik  regime]  any 
recognition,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy."  That  can  only  be 
understood  as  a  declaration  of  war  and  sets  the  French  gov- 
ernment into  direct  contrast  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  are  avowedly  not  at  war  with  the 
Soviet  government. 

The  new  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  British  government, 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  of  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est newspaper  men,  that  the  people  will  "resent  fiercely"  the 
transfer  of  troops  from  the  western  front  to  Russia,  derives 
significance  from  the  fact  that  it  follows  closely  upon  a  gen- 
eral election  at  which  the  temper  of  the  people  was  tested 
but  has  been  even  more  influenced  by  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  unrest  in  the  army  at  finding  demobilization  proceeding 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  had  commonly  been  anticipated. 
While,  as  Northcliffe  says  in  his  article,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  recruiting  a  volunteer  army  ready  for  any  ad- 
venture, the  wide-spread  rumor  in  England  that  the  govern- 
ment is  deliberately  keeping  a  large  section  of  the  army  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  against  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia, makes  impossible  the  adoption  by  the  new  government  of 
the  French  purely  negative  and  bellicose  attitude  towards 
that  country. 

NEW  YORK'S  LABOR  PARTY 

THE  American  Labor  Party  of  Greater  New  York  took 
its  place  as  a  political  unit  beside  the  labor  parties  of 
Chicago  and  Bridgeport  when,  at  a  convention  held 
on  January  11-12,  New  York  trade  unionists  adopted  a  plan 
of  political  organization  and  put  forth  a  platform.  Socialist 
delegates  attended  in  large  numbers,  and  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  convention  was  the  cooperation  of  represen- 
tative Socialists  with  non-Socialist  leaders  in  shaping  prin- 
ciples which  all  factions  could  accept. 

A  complete  severance  from  the  dominant  political  parties 
is  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  organization  plan;  no 
candidate  may  accept  the  endorsement  of  either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  parties,  and  the  Labor  party  may  not 
endorse  any  candidate  of  the  others.  This  leaves  the  way 
open  for  a  coalition  with  the  Socialists,  the  Non-Partisan 
League,  or  any  party  which  does  not  stand  for  the  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Any  individual,  whether  a  union  member  or  not,  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  principles  of  the  party,  may  enroll;  member- 
ship may  also  be  obtained  through  labor  organizations.  Indi- 
viduals must  enroll  in  their  assembly  districts  and  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  dues,  while  a  labor  organization  that  de- 
cides to  join  the  party  by  a  majority  vote  has  to  pay  dues  of 
only  five  cents  a  month  for  each  member.  An  organizing 
committee  of  five  representatives  from  each  central  labor  body 
and  six  additional  members  who  were  elected  by  the  conven- 
tion will  head  the  party  until  the  enrollment  warrants  the  for- 
mation of  a  city  central  committee  and  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention to  draw  up  a  constitution. 

The  platform  follows  the  general  lines  of  Labor's  Four- 
teen Points  [the  Survey  for  November  30,  1918,  p.  265] 
as  formulated  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Chicago  platform  are  taken  over  out- 
right. The  influence  of  the  radicals  appears  in  some  addi- 
tions, notably  in  the  demand  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  to  Ireland  and  the  demand  that  our 
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government  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Russia  or  any  other  country,  and  that  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Russia. 
The  provision  that  war  shall  not  be  declared  prior  to  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  all  the  voters  of  the  country  was  a  suggestion 
from  the  radicals  that  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. Other  planks  not  appearing  in  the  Chicago  platform 
are  the  following:  unequivocal  opposition  to  any  form  of 
compulsory  military  training;  opposition  to  prohibition,  as 
curtailing  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  a 
recommendation  that  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional  be  curbed. 

A  SICK  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

ONLY  through  an  accident  was  it  discovered  last  week 
that  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  in  the  New 
York  Municipal  Department  of  Health  has  suddenly 
been  abolished — that  is,  transferred  to  the  office  of  Dr.  S. 
Dana  Hubbard.  This  is  a  sort  of  dead  letter  office  in  which 
have  previously  been  interred  the  Bureaus  of  Education  and 
of  Foods,  with  consequent  inexpert  work  by  under-trained 
clerks,  in  the  name  of  "borough  autonomy."  The  discovery 
came  about  from  an  accidental  complaint  by  an  officer  of  a 
labor  organization  to  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
Industrial  Hygiene  Division,  and  Dr.  Harris's  reply  that  the 
division  had  been  transferred  from  its  office.  The  Central 
Federated  Union,  at  a  meeting  on  January  10,  made  a  strong 
protest  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  health  commissioner  stating 
that  "for  the  past  four  years  the  city  has  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  having  the  work  of  industrial  hygiene  carried  on 
in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  are  totally  unable 
therefore  to  conceive  of  any  reason  in  the  public  interests  which 
would  justify  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  work  from  the 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases." 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  was  established  in  1915 
when  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  was  commissioner.  It  was  hailed 
as  a  progressive  step  in  municipal  health  work,  particularly 
necessary  in  a  city  like  New  York  with  a  million  workers 
and  over  30,000  industrial  establishments.  Its  work  during 
the  last  three  years  is  held  to  have  fully  justified  the  hopes  of 
its  friends;  numerous  investigations  have  been  made,  mono- 
graphs have  been  issued,  and  much  constructive  work  has  been 
done.  Its  chief,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  is  credited  with  a  broad 
conception  of  his  duties.  He  has  had  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  labor  organizations  through  the  Labor  Sanitation  Con- 
ference, which  he  organized  from  representatives  of  over  thirty 
labor  bodies  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Central  Labor 
Unions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

During  the  year  of  1917-18,  under  the  new  regime  of  the 
Department  of  Health  for  which  Mayor  Hylan  is  responsible, 
the  work  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Division  has  lagged  be- 
cause of  the  general  disorganization  of  the  whole  department, 
due  to  inadequate  appropriations  and  to  the  general  contempt 
for  expert  service  frequently  voiced  by  Mayor  Hylan.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  support  of  labor  organizations,  no  action  had 
previously  been  taken  looking  toward  abolishing  the  work  of 
the  division.  Indeed,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment had  only  recently  granted  an  additional  $60,000  to  it 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  announced  examina- 
tions for  forty-six  new  inspectors. 

The  liveliest  concern  is  felt  by  friends  of  the  two  remaining 
bureaus  over  which  the  Damocles  sword  of  Mayor  Hylan's 
repudiation  of  expert  service  hangs — Child  Hygiene,  under 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  and  Hospitals;  and  Laboratories. 

The  Department  of  Health  is  at  present  said  to  be  under 
dual  control.  It  is  governed  partly  by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Mon- 
aghan,  the  private  physician  and  representative  of  the  mayor, 
who  holds  office  as  deputy  commissioner,  and  partly  by  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  the  official  commissioner.  Under  similar 
circumstances,    Dr.    Copeland's    predecessor,    Dr.    J.    Lewis 


Amster,  who  was  also  a  Hylan  appointee,  threw  up  his  job 
and  made  a  public  statement  of  his  reasons. 

PAGE  MR.  EASLEY 

RALPH  M.  EASLEY,  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, has  been  very  busy  of  late  compiling  a  list  of 
American  Bolsheviki.  Any  utterance  of  even  a 
remotely  progressive  character  has  been  sufficient  to  qualify 
a  candidate  f6r  Mr.  Easley's  rogues'  gallery.  He  has 
included,  among  others,  Roger  Babson,  the  well-known 
financial  adviser;  Col.  W.  B.  Thompson,  the  Arizona  copper 
man,  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration. If  he  were  including  Great  Britain  with  his 
index  expurgatorius,  he  would  surely  add  the  names  of 
two  of  the  leading  employers  of  England,  if  they  are 
correctly  quoted  in  correspondence  from  London.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Iron  Age  contains  an  account  of 
a  luncheon  given  by  Lord  Northcliffe  to  representa- 
tives of  the  business  press  of  the  United  States  who  are 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  England  and  France.  To  the  luncheon 
were  also  invited  "a  large  representative  gathering  of  Britain's 
captains  of  industry."  W.  L.  Hichens,  chairman  of  Cammell 
Laird  &  Company,  steel-makers,  and  Sir  Robert  Hadfield, 
member  of  the  Munitions  Inventions  Board  for  the  army  and 
of  the  Marine  Engineering  Committee  of  the  navy,  and  chair- 
man of  Hadfield's,  Limited,  in  what  were  described  as  notable 
addresses,  expressed  the  view  that  wages  of  British  workers 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Hichens,  however,  asserted 
that  the  income  of  the  country  before  the  war,  if  divided 
equally,  was  only  sufficient  to  allow  three  shillings  a  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  Hence,  if  wages  are  to  be  ap- 
preciably higher,  there  must  be  increased  production,  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  only  two  ways:  the  installation  of  im- 
proved mechanical  devices  and  greater  productivity  from  the 
workers.     Mr.  Hichens  went  on  to  say: 

Those  two  things  can  only  be  secured  in  one  way.  That  is,  if  we 
can  assure  both  sides — namely,  the  capitalists  and  the  workers — 
that  the  increased  wealth  is  going  to  be  fairly  distributed  between 
the  two.     That  is   fundamental. 

It  is  not  right  that  the  capitalist  should  have  the  last  word  as  to 
the  amount  of  profit  he  is  to  make  in  any  enterprise.  The  principle 
on  which  industry  is  based  today  is  sound,  and  should  be  continued, 
namely,  that  each  industry  caters  for  the  consumer,  in  other  words, 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Industry  ought  to  be  at  the  service 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  right  that  any  section  should 
claim  to  determine  how  much  of  the  profit  it  is  going  to  have  for 
itself.  That  is  really  the  claim  that  the  capitalist  has  put  forward. 
The  capitalist  had  to  submit  to  the  principle  that  the  state  should 
determine  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  return.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  the  principle  of  the  excess  profits  tax  is  right.  I  know  it 
is  not  in  all  respects  popular. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  is  no  more  entitled  than  capital  to  hold 
the  community  up  to  ransom,  and  to  pillage  them  by  means  of  strong 
combinations.  Labor  is  entitled  to  put  forward  its  case  as  strongly 
as  it  may,  but,  having  done  that,  must  recognize  that  it  ought  to 
do  what  its  strength  entitles  it  to  do. 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  whose  famous  experiment  which 
proved  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  after  speaking  of  his  satisfactory 
experience  in  that  field,  said: 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  England  and 
America  working  side  by  side.  Why  should  we  not  extend  that 
principle?  Why  should  not  wages  in  England  be  as  good  as  the 
wages  in  America  and  the  hours  of  working  just  the  same  in  the 
two  countries?  The  men  are  very  much  the  same.  We  have  the 
finest  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  by  the  wonderful  way  we 
have  been  brought  together  in  this  war.  We  are  together  now. 
Do  let  us  remain  together,  and  work  side  by  side,  not  merely  from 
the  selfish  point  of  view  of  earning  money  and  paying  dividends, 
but  of  trying  to  raise  the  condition  of  humanity.  A  secretary  or  a 
clerk  is  given  a  ten  days'  holiday  and  paid  his  wages,  but  when 
the  worker  puts  down  his  tools  he  gets  no  remuneration.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  time  has  not  come  when  the  worker  also  should  be 
able  to  have  a  week  or  ten  days'  holiday  and  be  paid  for  it.  I 
believe  ways  could  be  found  of  carrying  out  such  a  proposal. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


WHEN    HOME    SERVICE 
BECAME    HEROIC 

HOME  Service  of  the  most  literal 
sort  was  given  through  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Streator,  111., 
during  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Forty-five  women  responded  almost  in- 
stantaneously to  the  call  for  volunteers 
to  go  into  the  homes  and  take  care  of  the 
sick.  For  three  weeks  they  went  wher- 
ever they  were  most  needed,  "performing 
prodigies  of  hard  labor,"  and  showing 
"an  intensity  of  devotion  and  loving  min- 
istry unequaled  in  the  annals  of  the 
town."  They  did  not  merely  take  care 
of  the  sick,  as  trained  nurses  would  do, 
but  they  scrubbed  floors,  washed  dishes 
and  clothes,  cleaned  up  babies,  cooked 
and  did  whatever  else  had  to  be  done,  no 
matter  how  menial  or  hard  or  disagree- 
able it  might  be.  Their  work  was  co- 
ordinated by  the  emergency  hospital 
which  was  opened  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  this  way  none  of  it  was  wasted. 

Three  of  the  women  died.  Many 
others  were  dangerously  ill.  All  suf- 
fered physically,  at  least  temporarily. 
But  Streator  was  saved  the  worst  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the  volun- 
teer system  of  nursing  and  the  emer- 
gency hospital  became  the  model  plan 
for  all  the  towns  round  about,  "which 
most  generously  accorded  Streator  the 
credit  for  mastering  without  delay  the 
worst  epidemic  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  indirect  and  permanent  gains 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  ex- 
perience have  been  sympathetically  dis- 
cussed by  Virginia  Barlow  Le  Roy,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  chapter,  in  a  state- 
ment which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  The  women  themselves  "will 
never  be  the  same  again."  They  have 
had  a  lesson  in  the  elements  of  life  and 
human  relations  quite  as  valuable  as 
work  for  the  refugees  in  France  would 
have  given  them.  Those  to  whom  they 
went  have  learned  something,  too.  One 
man  coming  home  at  night  to  find  his 
home  fresh  and  bright,  his  baby  sweet 
and  enticing,  his  sick  wife  in  a  clean 
bed,  with  a  look  of  relief  and  courage 
on  her  wan  face,  said  to  the  volunteer 
nurse  who  was  responsible  for  these 
xniracles :  "Why  if  I  had  a  whole  thous- 
and dollars  I  couldn't  pay  you  for  this." 

The  little  city — Streator  had  about 
15,000  inhabitants  at  the  last  census — 
has  a  new  feeling  of  confidence  in  what 
is  possible  in  dealing  with  emergencies, 
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in  its  "ability  to  organize  and  use  both 
head  and  heart"  and  in  the  practical  re- 
sults of  doing  so.  "This  epidemic  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  are  rich 
in  humanitarian  impulses,  in  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  generous  ardor,  which 
can  be  disciplined  to  practical  uses,  and 
no  matter  what  may  befall  Streator  in 
the  future  we  rest  assured  she  cannot 
fail  in  mastery  of  conditions." 

The  experience  has  contributed  also 
to  the  realization  that  "disease  is  a  so- 
cial condition,  not  a  private  accident," 
that  "there  is  no  private  dirt,  no  private 
disorder,  no  private  disease  germs,"  and 
that  we  can  not  hope  to  escape  epidemics 
"until  public  opinion  demands  cleanli- 
ness, order,  sanitation,  in  individual 
homes  as  well  as  in  public  buildings  and 
thoroughfares."  Until  such  a  standard 
has  been  established,  it  is  suggested  that 
"some  such  splendid  system  of  scavenger 
work"  as  these  forty-five  women  did 
under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  recent  tragic  emergency  might  be  or- 
ganized as  a  part  of  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. E.  T.  D. 


SUBSTITUTES     FOR    COFFEE 
AND  SINKERS 


A 


READER    of    the     Survey 
Rhode  Island  recently  wrote: 


in 


SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

1KT  OT  so  long  ago  it  was  fashion- 
J-  »  able  to  speak  of  the  "social 
laboratory,"  and  the  idea  was  widely 
held  that  by  scientific  experimentation 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  social  practice  in 
different  fields.  The  more  we  have 
"experimented,"  however,  the  more 
we  have  learned  that  only  under  the 
actual  conditions  surrounding  every 
day  experience  can  methods  be  prop- 
erly tested,  and  that  the  way  of  ad- 
vance lies  not  in  the  laboratory  with 
its  artificial  relationship  of  experi- 
menter to  " experimentee"  but  in  a 
careful  comparison  and  discussion  of 
methods  tried  out  by  social  workers 
facing  human  beings  as  they  naturally 
behave  in  their  •workaday  environ- 
ments. 

Following  a  desire  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  Survey  readers,  the  new 
department  here  published  for  the 
second  time  will  endeavor  to  follow 
every  week  some  active  and  practi.- 
cally  minded  social  workers  into  their 
shop  and  'watch  them  at  their  job. 
We  shall  try  to  present  here  not  so 
much  what  there  may  be  new  in  their 
craftsmanship,  as  what  there  is  worth 
noting  for  its  suggestive  value  to 
others  in  the  trade.  Survey  readers 
can  help  to  make  this  department  of 
the  greatest  practical  usefulness  by 
sending  in  bits  of  information  on 
their  own  practice  or  that  of  others, 
or  by  directing  attention  to  develop- 
ments worth  studying. 


.  .  .  I  ask  permission  to  mention  a  sub- 
ject, not  new  to  you,  of  course,  which  seems 
to  me  deplorable  but  which  I  suppose  would 
not  be  difficult  to  remedy.  Teach  the  young 
men  and  women  who  live  in  one  room  to 
buy  their  own  modest  food  supplies  of  a 
simple  kind — eggs,  bread,  tea,  oatmeal,  etc., 
and  cook  them  over  a  lamp  or  small  oil- 
stove.  These  people  now  spend  almost  half 
their  earnings  in  cheap  restaurants,  eat  bad, 
stale  food  and  are  not  half  nourished. 

If  there  is  any  literature,  I  should  like  to 
get  it  to  teach  some  such  young  folks  how  to 
feed  themselves  properly.  There  are  plenty 
of  "How  to  use  a  charing  dish"  books,  but 
that  is  not  the  instruction  needed  for  poor 
persons.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this 
ought  to  be  taught  in  public  schools,  but 
with  the  make-up  of  our  school  boards — due 
to  our  own  criminal  neglect — it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  they  don't.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  the  parents  should  teach 
these  things:  that  class  of  parent  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  knowledge. 

With  the  many  devices  for  light  house- 
keeping that  there  now  are,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  live  decently,  be 
fed  comfortably  and  be  properly  nourished 
at  comparatively  small   expense. 

Not  knowing  the  answer,  we  asked 
Lucy  H.  Gillett,  director  of  the  Dietetic 
Bureau  of  the  Boston  League  for  Pre- 
ventive Work,  who  has  recently  made 
special  studies  of  the  diet  of  the  un- 
married worker,  to  tell  us  what  advice 
might  safely  be  given.  She  starts  by 
admitting  that  "provided  the  landlady 
does  not  impose  too  stringent  restric- 
tions," the  first  step  to  take  is  that  of 
preparing  two  meals  a  day  in  one's  own 
room.  For  the  third  and  heartiest  meal 
of  the  day,  however,  she  considers  prep- 
aration with  such  limited  facilities  hard- 
ly practicable  without  sacrificing  both 
amount  and  variety  of  diet.  The  thing 
to  guard  against  with  such  home  prep- 
aration, in  any  case,  is  monotony  of  food. 
"No  one  food  can  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  body  of  an  adult."  The  more 
intelligently  the  meals  are  planned,  the 
cheaper  it  is  possible  to  live. 

Some  people  eat  quantities  of  food  and  are 
neither  satisfied  nor  strong.  One  reason  is 
that  the  food  eaten  has  not  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  tissues.  It  would  be  possible  to 
supply  the  needs  with  much  less  food  for 
considerably  less  money. 

Assuming,  then,  that  one  meal  is  to 
be  taken  outside,  she  postulates  that 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  cereals,  bread,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  be  made  the  main  part 
of  the  other  two  meals.     They  should 
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be   prepared    in    a    variety    of    ways    to 
avoid  monotony. 

Milk  is  an  indispensable  article  of  diet. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  foods,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  a  pint  a  day  in  the 
diet  of  every  person.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
beverage  or  in  a  cooked  form,  but  the  cal- 
cium and  other  strength-giving  qualities 
which  it  contains  are  very  necessary  for 
good  health,  and  calcium  is  especially  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities  from 
other  food.  Attractive,  simple  and  easy 
ways  of  serving  it  are:  cocoa,  milk  soups, 
on  cereals,  or  cooked  in  cereals,  custards, 
milk  toast,  salad  dressing,  or  in  creamed 
vegetables. 

Vegetables  are  too  often  neglected  in  the 
diet,  especially  of  those  who  are  selecting 
their  food  from  a  menu  card,  because  it  is 
the  common  belief  that  the  return  in  food 
value  for  the  money  spent  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  purchasing  them.  This  is  a  great 
mistake  because  the  vegetables  contain  some 
very  valuable  food  material,  namely,  min- 
eral salts  and  vitamines  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  also  sup- 
ply bulk  which  helps  to  prevent  constipa- 
tion. Vegetables  are  easily  prepared:  plain, 
mashed,  creamed,  in  soups  or  in  salads. 
Fresh  vegetables  are  to  be  preferred  to 
canned,  though  an  occasional  can  of  peas, 
beans,  or  corn,  especially  in  winter,  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  recommended  that  there 
should  be  each  day  one  fresh  root  vegetable, 
such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  one  leaf 
vegetable  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  spinach  or 
cabbage.      (This  may  be  used   raw.) 

Cereals  and  bread,  of  course,  are 
mainstays,  to  prevent  exhaustion  before 
the  day  is  over.  Combined  with  milk 
and  vegetables  or  fruit,  they  are  much 
more  essential  than  meat.  Cereals  are 
best  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker  for  three 
hours  at  night  and  reheated  in  the  morn- 
ing, thus  saving  time  and  fuel.  Meat, 
says  Miss  Gillett,  is  best  left  out  of  the 
one-room  cooking ;  though  stews  may 
be  made  in  the  fireless  cooker.  The 
protein  which  it  contains,  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  up  in  some  other  way ;  she 
suggests  by  substitution  of  plenty  of 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  nuts,  and  an  occa- 
sional dish  of  baked  beans.  Eggs  can  be 
prepared  even  by  the  worst  "duffer"  and, 
according  to  our  authority,  are  even 
at  the  present  high  price  much  more 
economical  than  food  of  the  same  quality 
purchased  in  cooked  form.  What  she 
says  about  cheese,  jam,  and  fruit,  our 
intelligent  readers  need  not  have  repro- 
duced for  them  in  detail.  When  in 
doubt,  have  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes. 
There  are  also  nuts ;  but  we  should  like 
to  borrow  Miss  Gillett's  nut  cracker 
for  our  hickory  nuts  when  she  suggests 
that  they  are  "easy  to  prepare  in  limited 
quarters." 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  however,  is 
not  the  selection  of  the  food  but  the 
cooking,  for,  the  above  hypothesis  of 
the  accommodating  landlady  falls,  with 
many,  pretty  wide  of  the  reality.  Miss 
Gillett  recommends  as  alternatives:  an 
attachment  for  a  gas  burner,  "canned 
heat,"  an  electric  grill  or  plate,  and  a 
fireless  cooker — either  home-made  or 
commercial.  How  to  make  a  fireless 
cooker,  the  States   Relations   Service  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  prepared  to  tell  in- 
quirers in  reply  to  a  postcard.  The 
cost  of  fuel,  in  Miss  Gillett's  experience, 
is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  food  in  restaurants.  From 
a  combination  of  her  suggestions,  break- 
fast and  supper  may  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  meal    (including  fuel). 

Contrary  to  our  Rhode  Island  cor- 
respondent, Miss  Gillett  thinks  the 
recipes  given  in  chafing  dish  cooking 
books  quite  appropriate  for  use  with  the 
fuels  mentioned.  B.  L. 

AMERICANIZATION    BY    THE 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

CLEVELAND  has  an  enviable  rep- 
utation for  the  good  social  uses  it 
is  making  of  its  public  library  system. 
Among  these  its  work  among  foreign- 
born  stands  out  as  a  really  wonderful 
piece  of  library  practice.  Of  course, 
other  cities  have  not  been  idle  in  that 
activity,  but  the  foreign  branches  of  the 
Cleveland  system  have  acquired  an  ex- 
perience that  cannot  but  be  helpful  to 
all  interested  in  the  subject. 

Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  librarian  of  the 
Broadway  branch,  has  written  two  brief 
pamphlets  which  those  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find  suggestive :  American- 
ization bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Ohio 
branch  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense in  Columbus,  and  Winning 
Friends  and  Citizens  for  America,  pub- 
lished by  the  Immigration  and  Publi- 
cation Society,  241  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city  (price  15  cents).  Too  widely, 
she  observes,  the  idea  prevails  that  those 
"ignorant  foreigners"  will  be  interested 
only  in  inferior  fiction,  whereas  the  very 
opposite  is  true,  and  the  books  read  at 
the  foreign  branches  are  on  the  whole 
of  a  higher  literary  excellence  than  those 
demanded  at  a  typical  American  branch. 
About  the  appreciation  of  the  libraries 
by  the  foreigners,  once  they  know  what 
they  can  find  there,  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  the  publicity  task  of  the 
librarian  consists  only  in  making  known 
the  existence  of  the  library  and  what 
it  has  to  offer. 

In  this  connection,  Mrs.  Ledbetter 
suggests  four  main  lines  of  procedure 
which  all  of  them  have  given  good  re- 
sults. The  most  universal  approach  to 
the  foreigner  is  through  the  school 
child. 

Drawing  books  first  for  his  own  use,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  teacher  or  the  invita- 
tion of  his  librarian,  he  soon  takes  "one  book 
for  myself  and  one  for  my  father."  The 
next  step  is  bringing  father  to  the  library, 
so  that  he  can  make  his  own  selection  to 
his  greater  satisfaction.  It  is  a  poor  libra- 
rian who  cannot  at  this  stage  convince 
"father"  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  have  a  card  of  his  own,  and  after  he 
has  taken  it  out,  she  will  skillfully  introduce 
to  his  attention  a  few  books  that  "mother" 
might  be  interested  in. 


The  second  line  of  advance  is  by  way 
of  the  foreign  language  press.  This  is 
so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  to  require 
no  comment.  Yet  the  astonishing  fact 
is  true  that  most  of  our  public  author- 
ities, state  and  municipal,  carry  on  an 
extensive  propaganda  for  the  "masses" 
in  newspapers  which  the  "masses"  do 
not  and,  often,  cannot  read.  Moreover, 
the  editors  of  the  foreign  language  pa- 
pers, making  a  living  from  the  desire 
of  the  foreign-born  to  read  in  their  own 
language,  obviously  are  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  any  publicity  telling 
their  clientele  how  to  cultivate  their 
mother  tongue,  and  so  are  only  too  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce  the  beginning, 
say,  of  a  Polish  or  Ukrainian  collection 
at  such  and  such  a  branch  library. 

The  clergy  and  nationalistic  societies 
in  foreign  neighborhoods,  by  their  su- 
perior education,  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  influence  and,  in  Cleveland,  have 
proved  among  the  most  valuable  agents 
of  library  publicity.  The  factory  and 
workshop,  though  valuable  for  the  dis- 
play of  library  announcements,  do  not 
bring  results  comparable  with  those 
coming  from  personal  contact. 

The  personal  touch  whose  value  we  all 
realize  in  our  own  affairs,  nowhere  counts 
for  more  than  with  the  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  the  immigrant  feels  much  more 
ease  in  coming  to  the  library  if  he  expects 
to  see  there  a  familiar  face  that  he  knows 
will    look   at  him  with  kindness. 

Hence,  Mrs.  Ledbetter  places  much 
emphasis  on  home  visits  and  personal  dis- 
tribution of  library  announcements  in 
the  neighborhoods  to  which  they  are 
addressed,  by  members  of  the  library 
staff,  whether  familiar  with  the  language 
or  not.  She  has  also  had  excellent  re- 
sults from  personally  addressed  circu- 
lars but  warns  that  in  such  a  case  cor- 
rect spelling  of  the  foreign  names  should 
be  ensured  with  great  care.  Her  de- 
scriptions of  visits  to  the  corner  groc- 
eries, a  sure  means  of  creating  a  few 
hours'  gossip  about  the  library  for  a 
whole  block,  to  the  mothers  of  boys  who 
had  to  be  turned  out  for  misbehavior, 
and  of  her  close  personal  contact  with 
the  neighborhood  of  the  branch  in  gen- 
eral show  that,  after  all,  library  work, 
to  achieve  the  highest  success,  must  be 
carried  on  not  in  a  cold  official  spirit 
but  rather  the  broader  and  more  elastic 
manner   of   the   settlement. 

How  to  lead  on  beginners  in  a  pro- 
gressive selection  of  books,  how  to  help 
people,  young  and  old,  to  realize  cul- 
tural wants  they  really  have  but  fail 
quite  to  comprehend  and,  having  eluci- 
dated these  wants  to  satisfy  them,  how 
to  make  the  neighborhood  proud  of  "its" 
library  and  at  the  same  time  make  that 
library  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  the 
process  of  language  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion in  American  history  and  institu- 
tions, can,  of  course  only  in  part  be 
learned  from  such  prescriptions  as  Mrs. 
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CITIZENSHIP  THAT  COUNTS 

A  fetu  recommendations  •which  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  Toronto  has 
found  to  work: 

1.  Those  who  select  the  candidates  have  more  to  do  with  the  election  of  the 
council  than  those  who  choose  between  the  candidates  that  others  have  selected 
for  them. 

2.  Voters  who  do  not  perform  their  duty  have  morally  no  recourse  against  alder- 
men and  controllers  whom  they  believe  not  to  have  done  their  duty.  They  have  no 
right  to  grouch.  The  citizen  who  votes  and  votes  wrong  is  at  least  on  one  count  a 
better  citizen  than  the  citizen  who  doesn't  vote  at  all.  He  has  at  least  voted.  He 
has,  therefore,  a  moral  right  to  criticize. 

3.  If,  after  a  candidate  is  selected  and  elected,  those  who  chose  him  retire  into 
winter  quarters  and  leave  him  alone  to  fight  their  battles,  they  will  get  what  they 
deserve  and  deserve  what  they  get.  It  will  be  harder  for  them  to  fool  their  candidate 
into    running    again. 

4.  Members  of  the  city  council  and  heads  of  departments  usually  get  censured 
when  they  deserve  it  and  frequently  get  abuse  when  they  don't  deserve  it.  The 
citizens  might  even  things  up  by  sending  in  their  appreciation  when  appreciation  is 
due.  It  might  not  do  any  harm  if,  occasionally,  a  bouquet  were  substituted  for  a 
brick  by  mistake. 

5.  A  citizen  pays  taxes  covering  a  whole  year's  expenditure.  He  gets  service 
for  a  whole  year  from  city  departments.  He  cannot  protect  his  interests  or  discharge 
his  duties  by  being  a  citizen  for  half  an  hour  on  January  1. 

6.  Other  cities  have  found  a  Voters'  League  a  good  means  of  getting  out 
candidates. 


Ledbetter  is  able  to  give.  Since  each 
neighborhood  has  its  own  peculiarities, 
a  genuine  sympathy,  quick  intelligence 
and  common  sense  are  the  more  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  the  acquisition 
of  good  working  methods. 

B.  L. 

THE  FORUM  IN  THE  SMALL 
COUNTRY  TOWN 

OTIS  H.  MOORE,  of  Hubbards- 
ton,  Mass.,  sends  some  excellent 
suggestions  on  ways  of  making  the  small 
community  forum  a  success.  He  cites 
President  Wilson  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  place  in  which  to 
gather  real  forward-looking  ideas  of 
American  citizenship  is  the  country  store 
on  a  Saturday  night.  However,  not 
enough  people  attend  those  confabs,  and 
in  these  days  a  more  organized  opportu- 
nity to  talk  things  over  has  become  a 
public  necessity. 

In  conducting  a  public  forum,  two  impor- 
tant problems  are  to  get  the  people  who 
ought  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  to  talk 
and  to  keep  some  few  individuals  from 
talking  too  much.  An  Indian  tribe  out 
West  used  to  have  the  rule  in  their  coun- 
cil meetings  that  no  brave  could  talk  longer 
than  he  could  stand  on  one  foot.  A  rule  like 
that  would  be  a  help  in  suppressing  dis- 
cussion of  the  "windjammers"  who  some- 
times try  to  monopolize  the  discussion  time 
of  a  forum   session. 

In  connection  with  a  public  forum  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
church  in  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  an  ex- 
cellent plan  for  squelching  cranks  was  used. 
A  clear  understanding  was  secured  with  the 
audience  in  advance  as  to  their  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
kept  time  on  all  speakers.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  of  any  man's  time  speaking 
from  the  floor,  the  chairman  arose  and  with- 
out interrupting  the  speaker  who  might  be  in 
ever  so  impassioned  a  peroration — the  audi- 


ence silently  raised  their  hands  if  they  wished 
the  speaker  to  continue.  If  a  majority  of 
the  audience  failed  to  raise  their  hands,  the 
speaker  was  almost  automatically  retired 
from  the  floor. 

In  the  back  country  sections,  says 
Mr.  Moore,  the  difficulty  more  often  is 
to  get  some  men  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  make  a  notable  contribution 
to  open  out. 

The  state  highway  commissioner  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  a  rural  forum  in 
Connecticut  on  the  question:  How  can  the 
back  country  roads  of  this  section  be  im- 
proved? Many  farmers  from  miles  around 
were  on  hand  to  hear  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  them.  The  com- 
missioner made  an  excellent  address  full  of 
practical  suggestion.  When  he  finished  the 
talk,  which  was  made  from  a  little  platform 
in  the  church  vestry,  the  chairman  asked  for 
questions  and  discussion.  No  one  spoke. 
The  chairman,  who  knew  everybody  in  the 
audience,  then  came  down  from  the  platform 
and  walked  down  the  center  aisle.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  well-known 
selectmen  of  the  section,  a  man  whose  road- 
building  had  been  much  criticized,  and  said 
in  the  most  personal  way.  "Charlie,  why 
don't  you  use  the  King  drag  on  your  roads?" 

"Well,    Mr.  ,"    Charles   answered,    "our 

roads  are  too  stony  mostly.  But  I  do  think 
what  Mr.  Bennett  said  about  the  main  thing 
being  drainage  is  surely  true,  and  I  guess 
we  haven't  planned  ahead  enough  as  towns 
in  our  road-building,  as  he  says."  Another 
selectman  sitting  a  few  seats  back  joined  in, 
and  before  long  the  meeting  was  wide  open, 
and  the  best  experience  of  all  the  men  pres- 
ent was  brought  to  bear  on  the  important 
question  of  drafting  a  road-building  policy 
for  ten  years  for  the  roads  of  the  section. 
No  one  in  the  audience  would  have  spoken 
at  all,  if  the  chairman  had  not  come  down 
into  the  middle  of  the  audience  and  made 
the  discussion  a  personal  conversation  with 
each  speaker. 

Of  course,  the  issue  must  be  one  in 
which  the  people  have  a  real  interest, 
or  discussion  will  not  go  very  far.     Mr. 


Moore  illustrates  this  point  with  the  ac- 
count of  a  poultry  meeting  held  in  the 
big  wheat  section  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  federal  Farm  Bureau. 

When  no  one  responded  to  the  chairman's 
invitation  to  discuss  the  lecture,  one  of  the 
big  wheat  farmers,  called  up  by  name,  stood 
up  rather  reluctantly  and  said  with  a  drawl: 
"I  just  got  my  cheque  yesterday  for  $30,000 
for  my  wheat.  Wouldn't  I  look  like  the 
devil   setting  a  hen?" 

There  is  an  exaggerated  idea,  in  Mr. 
Moore's  experience,  about  the  difficulty 
of  securing  good  speakers. 

For  a  forum  held  in  a  small  rural  center 
in  Connecticut,  the  committee  secured  many 
good  speakers  through  various  state  agen- 
cies, the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Li- 
brary Commission.  Another  source  of  speak- 
ers was  the  group  of  local  and  state  organi- 
zations whose  very  purpose  is  the  moulding 
of  public  opinion.  Men  with  political  ambi- 
tions also  were  given  a  chance  to  have  their 
say. 

In  every  city  are  men  of  high  intelligence 
who  are  authorities  in  some  special  fields 
through  their  business  or  their  hobby.  Such 
men  are  almost  always  glad  to  go  out  and 
speak  in  the  country  communities  if  the 
dates  can  be  arranged  to  suit  their  con- 
venience. They  may  not  always  be  experi- 
enced speakers,  but  if  the  conditions  are 
made  as  informal  as  they  always  should  be 
in  a  rural  community  forum,  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  not  an  orator  is  very  little  handicap. 

B.  L. 

IMPROVED    LIGHT    AND 
FUEL    SAVED 

WAR  economy  has  in  more  than 
one  direction  stimulated  a  study 
of  social  needs  and  of  means  to  satisfy 
them  which  with  only  the  normal 
humanitarian  incentives  would  long 
have  remained  neglected.  Thus,  the 
conservation  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
last  year  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
lighting  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  so 
that  the  successful  efforts  of  American 
miners  to  keep  up  with  the  unheard-of 
demands  of  our  industries  for  more  and 
more  coal  should  be  matched  by  a  de- 
liberate and  intelligent  cutting  down  of 
fuel  consumption.  Some  lessons  from 
these  studies  are  of  special  interest  to 
home  service  and  neighborhood  workers 
who  are  brought  into  unpleasantly  close 
contact  with  the  budget  problems  of  the 
poor;  others  will  throw  much  needed 
light  on  the  question  "where  the  money 
goes"  in  some  of  our  indifferently  well 
managed  institutions. 

Just  as  the  Food  Administration 
found  that  it  was  of  no  use  merely  tell- 
ing people  to  eat  less  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  detailed  advice  on 
methods  of  conservation,  so  the  Fuel 
Administration  saw  itself  forced  to  go 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  and  study 
with  them  how  their  coal,  gas  and 
electricity  bills  might  best  be  reduced. 
In  that  process  they  found  that  the 
garbage  pail  was  as  nothing  compared 
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with  the  waste  of  coal  by  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Not  only  do  we  buy  and  use  more 
fuel  to  light  our  houses  than  is  neces- 
sary, but  we  positively  ruin  our  eyes 
by  using  it  wrongly  (just  as  we  ruined 
our  digestion  by  using  food  wrongly). 
For  instance,  all  advertising  and  popular 
exhibitions  notwithstanding,  people  will 
still  use  open-flame  burners  that  give  a 
poor  light  and  do  not  burn  up  all  the 
coal  gas  coming  out  of  the  jet.  Five 
incandescent  burners  substituted  for 
open-flame  burners,  in  use  four  hours  a 
day,  will  save  approximately  one  ton  of 
fuel  in  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  twice 
the  amount  of  light  is  obtained  at  half 
the  gas  consumption  and  cost.  You, 
who  forget  to  switch  off  the  electric 
light  in  the  hall  when  you  go  to  bed, 
remember:  each  40-watt  lamp  burning 
unnecessarily  during  an  eight-hour 
night  uses  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal  a 
3'ear. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  has  it  in  for  those  stupid 
side  brackets  which  are  supposed  to  be 
decorative  but  either  harm  the  eyes 
with  their  glare  or,  when  shaded,  pro- 
vide no  useful  light  at  all  and  are  sheer 
waste.  For  work,  we  are  told,  there  is 
nothing  as  effective  as  a  good,  scienti- 
fically built  table  lamp.  For  general 
illumination,  burn  overhead  lights  and 
increase  their  diffusion,  where  possible, 
by  light  coloring  of  walls  and  ceiling. 
An  efficient  table  lamp  requires  at  least 
a  50-watt  lamp  or  two  25-watt  lamps. 
The  shade  should  conceal  the  light 
source  from  the  eyes,  distribute  the  light 
evenly  over  the  table  surface  and  be 
translucent — not  transparent  or  opaque. 
Silk  and  paper  are  wasteful  because  they 
absorb  light,  especially  when  they  are 
of  dark  material.  Art  glass — the 
abominable  pet  of  the  modern  house  and 
apartment  builder — also  absorbs  light 
and  is  wasteful.  Old-fashioned  porce- 
lain in  amber  tones  is  best,  green  porce- 
lain coming  second.  Metal  shades  are 
heating  to  the  eyes  unless  used  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them. 

The  bureau  has  some  good  detailed 
advice  that  we  cannot  here  go  into  about 
the  use  of  light  and  fixtures  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house.  But  more  im- 
portant than  all  these  devices  is  it  to  let 
the  daylight  do  the  work  it  is  meant  for. 
Why  do  social  vvorkers,  when  they  hold 
a  conference,  so  often  choose  a  stuffy 
hotel  room,  carefully  pull  the  heavy 
velvet  hangings  and  turn  on  all  the 
electric  lights?  The  present  writer  has 
attended  conferences  where  rooms, 
even  on  the  top  of  huge  hotels  with 
wonderful  views  from  the  windows, 
were  thus  made  unbearable  to  a  person 
with  sensitive  eyes  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning — and  for  days  on  end! 

Then  there  is  the  ludicrous  habit  of 
keeping  down  the  shades  half-mast,  so 
to  speak,  and  burning  indoor  light  un- 


WHAT  I  EXPECT  OF  RESIDENTS 

By  Henry  F.  Burt 

HEADWORKER,    UNITY    HOUSE,    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

The  Spirit  of  Service.  That  individual  who  wishes  to  have  himself  has  no  place 
in  the  settlement  family.  No  person  should  undertake  more  responsibility  than  he 
is  physically  able  to  carry.  Our  program  should  make  for  solidarity.  No  department 
and  no  individual  can  live  unto  himself.  Remember  that  you  are  peculiar  and  so 
is  everybody.  Our  antecedents,  home  training,  education,  religion  is  different.  There 
must  be  a  spirit  of  reciprocity.  Let  each  bear  and  forbear.  Our  business  is  serious. 
Make  haste  slowly,  but  with  marked  progress.  It  is  well  to  ask  frequently  "What 
am  I  accomplishing?"  Measure  your  success  by  friendships  cemented,  opportunities 
offered,  joys  enhanced,  personalities  developed.  Recognize  human  limitations,  but 
pledge  your  faith  to  the  religion  of  democracy  which  guarantees  to  every  individual 
the  consciousness  of  a  place  in  society  which  is  worth  while. 

Efficiency.  Efficiency  should  be  measured  by  something1  well  done  which  is  worth 
while.  Details  are  essential.  It  makes  a  mighty  difference  in  the  working  of  our 
machine  if  you  are  a  few  minutes  late  in  the  keeping  of  appointments.  No  club  or 
class  leader  should  presume  upon  the  time  of  any  group  without  previous  preparation. 
The  essentials,  then,  which  make  for  efficiency  are  Program,  Preparation  and  Prompt- 
ness.    Failure  in  these  nullifies  a  resident's  or  a  volunteer's  usefulness. 

Initiative.  Initiative  is  the  demarkation  between  a  man  and  a  machine.  Leader- 
ship demands  initiative.  In  a  very  real  sense,  every  resident  is  a  leader.  That  some- 
thing has  not  been  done  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  tried.  It  is  no  failure  in  a 
settlement  to  have  a  carefully  thought-out  plan,  which  seems  worth  while,  result 
unsuccessfully.  We  are  committed  to  a  program  which  includes  experiments.  Good 
sense  and  judgment  also  have  a  place  in  our  curriculum.  New  plans,  new  programs, 
new  ideas  are  always  welcome.  As  in  religion  the  guides  are  faith,  hope  and  love, 
with  emphasis  upon  love,  so  in  the  settlement  the  requisites  for  residents  are  initiative, 
efficiency  and  spirit,  but  of  these  the  greatest  is  spirit.  Not  only  do  we  covet  spirit- 
power  for  each  and  all,  but  we  expect  it. 


necessarily  for  an  hour  or  more  every 
day,  for  the  sake  of  "appearances."  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  make  it  a  com- 
mon practice,  is  the  advice,  to  push  aside 
hangings  in  the  late  afternoon,  if  there 
are  such  things.  We  should  take  down 
window  screens  when  no  longer  needed. 
When  clean  they  consume  one  third  of 
the  daylight,  when  dirty  as  much  as  one 
half! 

There  is  other  good  counsel :  Bulbs 
and  shades  should  be  kept  clean  and  so 
give  all  the  light  they  can.  Carbon 
filament  lamps  can,  in  practically  all 
uses,  advantageously  be  replaced  by 
tungsten  lamps.  But  at  this  point  we 
had  perhaps  better  stop  to  save  artificial 
light  right  here  and  now! 

B.  L. 

WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT 
A  GARDEN  CITY? 

AT  the  Rochester  reconstruction  con- 
ference of  the  National  Municipal 
League  a  resolution  was  adopted  over  the 
protests  of  some  to  the  effect  that  "the 
federal  government  has  concerned  itself 
effectively  in  the  problem  of  housing  in- 
dustrial workers  and  has  placed  upon  a 
new  basis  of  prestige  and  authority  the 
American  movement  for  garden  cities 
and  suburbs."  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  federal  government  had  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  established  a  single  "gar- 
den city"  and  had  given  no  countenance 
to  the  "garden  city"  movement.  The 
use  of  the  term  "garden  city"  is  more 
and  more  appropriated  to  describe  any 
development  that  does  not  crowd  houses 
so  close  upon  the  ground  as  to  leave  no 


room  for  vegetation.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  commercial  term ;  and  if  that 
deterioration  of  the  term  is  permitted, 
the  reformers  will  have  to  think  of  a  new 
word  or  combination  of  words  to  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  town  they  have  in 
mind  when  speaking  of  garden  cities  in 
the  original  meaning. 

In  England  the  abuse  became  so  bad 
that  for  some  years  housing  reformers 
have  absolutely  refused  to  concede  the 
name  of  "garden  city"  to  any  develop- 
ment, however  charmingly  planned,  ex- 
cept the  one  estate  so  far  built  up  that 
is  operated  and  controlled  absolutely  in 
line  with  the  garden  city  program  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Howard  and  promoted 
by  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association.  I  am  glad  to  find  a 
brief  definition  of  a  garden  city  by  Mr. 
Purdom,  the  chronicler  of  the  move- 
ment, in  the  last  issue  of  that  organiza- 
tion's organ.  "A  garden  city,"  he  says, 
"is  a  small  town  organized  for  modern 
industry;  of  a  size  that  makes  possible 
a  full  measure  of  social  life;  surrounded 
by  a  permanent  belt  of  rural  land ;  the 
whole  of  the  land  being  in  public  own- 
ership." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  of  gar- 
dens, referring  only  to  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  settlement  but  shared 
with  many  other  kinds,  is  left  out  of  the 
definition.  "A  full  measure  of  social 
life"  excludes  from  the  definition  any 
development,  however  large,  that  mere- 
ly provides  for  the  housing  of  the  em- 
ployes of  a  single  plant.  There  must  be 
the  possibilities  of  a  varied  and  full  com- 
munity life  before  we  can  speak  of  a 
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"city"  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  defini- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  that  so  far  the 
garden  city  idea  cannot  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  a  concrete  example  in  this 
country.  B.  L. 

MEDICAL    SUPERVISION     OF 
INDUSTRIES 

DURING  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  through  its  industrial 
hygienist,  Dr.  C.  D.  Selby,  conducted 
an  investigation  of  the  extent  of  medical 
supervision  in  industries  and  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  170  industrial  plants  hav- 
ing medical  departments  with  industrial 
physicians  in  charge. 

Industrial  medicine  is  a  comparatively 
new  science,  a  collaboration  of  many 
specialties  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope. 
Except  for  the  few  pioneers  who  are 
blazing  the  trail,  this  new  specialty  of 
medicine  has  as  yet  very  few  exponents 
and,  until  lately,  the  number  of  industrial 
physicians  and  surgeons  was  very  small. 
The  New  York  State  Factory  Commis- 
sion, during  its  investigations,  found  not 
more  than  a  dozen  physicians  attached 
to  industrial  plants  in  the  state.  The 
character  of  some  of  these  may  be 
judged  from  the  testimony  given  by  one 
of  these  physicians,  attached  to  a  large 
lead  manufacturing  plant,  who,  on  cross- 
examination  by  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
mission, confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  plant  was  provided  with 
hot  water  for  washing  or  not. 

The  number  of  industrial  plants  hav- 
ing a  physician  for  part  or  full  time  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  in  one  of 
its  late  reports,  had  a  record  of  nearly 
five  hundred  industrial  plants  with  medi- 
cal supervision.  Since  1916  there  has 
also  been  organized  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons with  several  hundred  members 
practicing  the  new  specialty  of  indus- 
trial medicine. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  treatment 
of  emergency  injuries,  the  medical  de- 
partment in  certain  factories  has  been 
gradually  extended  until,  at  present,  in 
some  of  the  best  and  largest  plants,  med- 
ical supervision  embraces  first  aid  service, 
regular  clinical  dispensaries,  emergency 
hospitals,  visiting  nurses,  examination  of 
workers  before  entering  the  plant,  as 
well  as  periodical  examination  of  all 
workers,  including  also  factory  inspec- 
tion, educational  work,  safety  work, 
sanitary  care  of  the  plant  and  treatment 
of  employes  and  their  families  at  home. 

The  character  of  the  physicians  in 
the  plants  varies,  according  to  Dr.  Sel- 
by, from  those  who  accept  emergency 
cases  on  a  per  case  basis  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  industrial  medicine  a 
career.  Of  the  155  plants  which  lent 
themselves  to  the  tabulation,  Dr.  Selby 
found  43  per  cent  with  full  time,  33  per 
cent  with  part  time  and  24  per  cent  with 


occasional-call  physicians.  Some  of  the 
plants,  like  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  Cramp  &  Sons 
Company,  have  eye  specialists  attached 
to  the  clinic.  In  32  per  cent  of  the 
plants  with  whole  time  physicians,  there 
were  found  x-ray  departments,  and  in 
15  per  cent  complete  laboratory  facilities. 
Physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
work  was  conducted  by  76  per  cent  of 
the  whole-time  physicians;  factory  in- 
spection was  the  function  of  36  per  cent 
of  the  whole-time  and  6  per  cent  of  the 
part-time  physicians;  educational  work 
was  conducted  by  32  per  cent  of  the 
whole-time  and  20  per  cent  of  the  part- 
time  men ;  while  health  talks  were  given 
by  18  per  cent  of  the  whole-  and  9  per 
cent  of  the  part-time  men. 

As  to  the  compensation  of  the  physi- 
cians, Dr.  Selby  found  various  different 
systems  pursued  in  different  plants.  In 
one  case,  a  part-time  physician  got  13 
cents  per  capita  per  month  for  the  900 
workers  in  the  plant;  in  one  plant,  one 
physician  acted  as  an  underwriter  and 
employed  assistants,  getting  from  the 
plant  $15,000  for  the  full  service;  in  an- 
other plant  a  full-time  physician  got 
$1,200  per  year  for  attendance  of  500 
workers;  and  in  another  plant  a  part- 
time  physician  was  compensated  by 
$1,800  per  year. 

Dr.  Selby  concludes  his  report  with 
the  following  lines:  "The  only  sadden- 
ing thought  is  that  industry  and  the  na- 
tion at  large  have  not  yet,  in  the  time 
of  tremendous  industrial  effort,  come  to 
a  realization  in  full  measure  of  the  value 
of  industrial  medical  service." 

G.  M.  P. 

A  LITTLE  CHAPTER  ON 
DRESSING-UP 

A  WRITER  in  the  English  Girl's 
Club  Journal  gives  from  personal 
experience  some  hints  to  club  workers 
who  with  very  inadequate  means,  as  it 
may  seem  to  them,  have  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  their  girls  for  "dressing-up" 
and  impersonating  a  more  romantic  being 
than  their  every-day  selves.  Good  plays 
of  a  suitable  kind,  she  declares,  are 
"rarer  than  diamonds" — unless  the  club 
"can  have  a  really  good  dramatic  class 
and  learn  Shakespeare."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  in  despair  to  have  recourse 
to  patriotic  tableaux  and  "missionary 
entertainments"  (whatever  they  may 
be).  Far  and  away  the  most  satis- 
factory substitute  for  more  ambitious 
play-acting  is  the  home-made  pageant.   It 

has  many  advantages,  one  being  that  you  can 
write  it  yourself  to  suit  local  needs.  It  can 
be  historical,  founded  on  local  history;  or 
pure  phantasy,  from  fairy  tales  or  old  bal- 
lads; or  allegorical,  taken  from  old  Christ- 
mas stories  or  legends  of  the  saints;  or,  in- 
deed, an  endless  variety  of  subjects.  Pa- 
geants are  very  democratic  and  cooperative, 
for  all  can  take  part,  as  those  who  cannot 
act  can  probably  sing  or  take  part  in  dances 
or   processions. 


The  objection  that  it  requires  a  per- 
son of  exceptional  talent  to  write  a 
pageant  is  answered  by  the  statement 
that  most  people  are  too  modest  about 
their  own  ideas,  and  that  if  one  member 
of  the  club  advances  a  good  idea  to 
work  on,  all  the  others  will  contribute 
their  ideas  on  ways  of  putting  it  into 
dramatic  effect.  Nor  is  lack  of  funds 
accepted  as  a  good  objection.  The  great 
thing  is  to  use  imaginatively  material 
close  at  hand.  The  question  of  costumes 
is  discussed  more  particularly  as  being 
less  difficult  than  many  club  leaders 
imagine : 

A  clever  producer  can  use  anything  that 
is  decorative,  foreign  costumes  and  hang- 
ings, odd  bits  of  cretonne  or  fur  and  with 
judicious  borrowing  need  have  a  very  small 
extra  outlay.  We  have  in  mind  a  quite 
successfully  clothed  production  of  Eager 
Heart  for  which  only  three  half-dresses  and 
some  sacking  had  to  be   bought. 

The  following  points  are  emphasized 
as  essential  to  successful  costuming: 

That  one  should  make  for  very  bright, 
clear  colors,  particularly  where  the  per- 
formance is  in  the  open  air,  that  unbleached 
calico  (that  faithful  friend)  is  much  more 
becoming  than  dead  white,  and  that  every 
scene  should  have  some  black  figures  or 
hangings. 

That  in  historical  costume  (and  indeed 
in  any  other)  a  really  accurate  and  effective 
head-dress  is  almost  the  most  important 
point. 

A  more  serious  aspect  of  the  question 
of  clothes — for  girls — has  come  up  re- 
peatedly in  connection  with  the  war 
camp  community  service  activities.  Here 
a  task  of  tactful  insistence  for  the  lead- 
ers was  that  of  persuading  the  girls  to 
come  to  social  occasions  to  which  sol- 
diers and  sailors  were  invited  in  clothes 
that  were  at  once  modest  and  attractive. 
In  many  places  it  is  customary  for  girls 
to  wear  their  hats  at  commercial  dances; 
the  reason  for  it  is,  no  doubt  largely  a 
very  practical  one:  that  hats  of  fashion- 
able design  and  dimensions  are  apt  to 
be  crushed  in  crowded  check-rooms,  and 
that  they  help  to  keep  the  hair  tidy.  The 
wearing  of  hats,  however,  suggests  any- 
thing but  a  homelike  atmosphere  and, 
for  this  reason,  has  been  discouraged. 
As  regards  dress,  of  course,  the  idea  has 
been  to  suggest  a  substitution  of  a  whole 
dress  of  light  and  simple  materials  for 
transparent  waists  worn  with  heavy  but 
short  skirts. 

Any  attempt,  however,  to  introduce 
anything  in  the  nature  of  reglementa- 
tion  seems  bound  to  fail — as  was  expe- 
rienced recently  by  the  Syracuse  Council 
of  Women's  Clubs  which  seems  to  have 
aroused  a  hornet's  nest  by  making  the 
definite  suggestion  that  girls  working 
in  public  places  should,  as  a  matter  of 
health  and  comfort,  adopt  a  uniform  cut 
on  simple  lines.  According  to  an  ac- 
count in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
stenographers  and  other  workers  to 
whom  this  suggestion  was  made — with 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the   trans- 
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parent  waists  worn  by  them  were  not 
modest  and  that  "silk  stockings  are  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  for  typists"  — 
countered  with  the  demand  for  wages 
that  would  help  them  to  "dress  like 
clubwomen." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  Cleveland 
manufacturer  who  found  that,  with  the 
high  wages  current  during  the  war,  many 
of  his  girls  would  stay  away  from  work 
for  the  slightest  motive,  quite  content 
to  earn  half  a  week's  wages.  To  secure 
a  more  steady  attendance,  he  introduced 
among  his  workers  a  few  girls  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  including,  of 
course,  silk  stockings,  and  thus,  by  creat- 
ing larger  wants,  hoped  to  obtain  a  more 
regular  output.  Whether  he  succeeded, 
I  did  not  hear. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  the  social 
worker's  attitude  to  the  matter  of  clothes 
disappears  when  she  tries  to  understand 
sympathetically  what  exactly  is  going  on 
in  the  girl's  mind  at  the  age  when  what 
most  of  us  would  consider  an  unwar- 
rantably large  part  of  her  salary  goes 
to  costumer  and  milliner.  I  remember 
an  enlightening  chapter  on  this  subject 
in  Miss  Wald's  book  on  the  House  on 
Henry  Street.  An  English  worker, 
Ethel  Hutchinson,  recently  put  the  mat- 
ter tersely  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Adult  School  Council,  where  she  said : 

When  we  see  girls  going  along  the  streets 
with  self-conscious  walk,  with  giggling 
speech,  with  preposterous  clothing,  we  ought 
to  see  through  it  all,  even  through  the  huge 
hat  with  the  bedraggled  feathers,  that  the 
girl  is  announcing  to  the  world  that  she 
exists,  that  she  is  unlike  any  other  being, 
and  that  she  has  an  individual  contribution 
to  make  to  the  world. 

B.  L. 

LANTERN   SLIDES   FOR 
TEMPORARY  USE 

TWO  recent  issues  of  Science  (July 
12  and  August  30)  contain  advice 
on  quick  and  convenient  methods  of  pre- 
paring lantern  slides  for  the  presentation 
of  diagrams,  sketches,  tabulations  and  the 
like.  Such  slides  are  much  more  readable 
than  blackboard  or  paper  drawings.  Ar- 
thur W.  Gray,  of  Milford,  Del.,  has 
found  direct  writing  upon  a  sheet  of 
celluloid,  using  an  ordinary  steel  pen 
with  india  or  colored  ink,  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  defects  of  gelatine 
slides  which  he  had  previously  used. 
Other  trarsparent  materials,  even  tracing 
cloth  and  waxed  paper,  may  also  be 
used,  though,  being  less  transparent,  they 
produce  a  darker  field  and  show  the  tex- 
ture of  the  material.  Typewriting  on 
celluloid  also  shows  well. 

A  glass  pocket  is  needed  to  show 
slides  of  this  kind.  It  is  best  made  from 
two  3}4  by  4-inch  glass  plates,  such  as 
are  always  used  for  slides,  held  apart  on 
three  sides  by  strips  of  card  a  little 
thicker  than  the  celluloid,  the  opening  on 
the  fourth  side  permitting  the  insertion 
of  the  drawing.     The  free  edges  of  the 


glass  pocket  should  be  ground  smooth 
and  somewhat  beveled  to  facilitate 
the  insertion  and  removal  of  the 
celluloid. 

Simon  H.  Gage,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, considers  even  simpler  the  meth- 
od usually  employed  for  making  slides 
before  photographic  ones  were  invented. 
It  consists  of  varnishing  with  any  good, 
transparent  varnish,  a  clean  glass  slide 
and  writing  upon  it,  when  the  varnish 
is  dry,  with  a  fine  pen  and  india  ink. 
He  gives  the  recipe  for  a  varnish  that 
has  proved  serviceable.  Of  course,  such 
slides  also  must  be  protected  by  glass  if 
they  are  to  be  kept  permanently. 


The  present  writer,  speaking  from  a 
much  lesser  experience,  doubts  whether 
for  the  ordinary  amateur  slide  maker 
who  wants  to  illustrate  an  occasional 
lecture  with  some  recent  statistics  or 
the  like  there  is  any  simpler  device  than 
that  of  holding  a  glass  slide  (obtained 
by  taking  the  glass  cover  from  some  old 
photographic  slide  no  longer  needed) 
over  a  lamp  chimney  and  writing  on  the 
resulting  lamp  black  with  one  of 
mother's  hat  pins.  If  another  glass  is 
pasted  over  the  top,  or  the  top  is  var- 
nished (but  most  likely  you  will  spoil 
the  plate  in  trying  to  varnish  it),  it  will, 
of  course,  keep  indefinitely.  B.  L. 
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The  Dark  People 

By    Ernest   Poole.     The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany.    226    pp.     Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of 
the  Survey  $1.62 
The  Village,  Russian  Impressions 

By  Ernest  Poole.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 234  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey  $1.62 

Imagine  a  Russian  immigrant,  a  facile 
writer  in  his  native  tongue,  but  ignorant  of 
the  English  language,  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  without  any  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  American  political  and  social 
institutions,  and,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months 
in  America,  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  Rus- 
sian public  on  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  the  American  people.  This  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Poole'  has  attempted  to 
do  for  the  American  public  in  his  first  book 
on  Russia.  Fortunately,  his  native  talent  has 
enabled  him  to  jot  down  a  number  of  very 
readable  sketches. 

His  observations  on  Russia's  problems  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  idea  that  "Russia  is 
still  a  peasant  land."  According  to  Mr.  Poole, 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  still  belong 
to  the  peasant  class.  The  reports  of  the 
Russian  census  of  1897  are  available  in 
American  libraries,  the  headings  are  printed 
both  in  Russian  and  in  French.  Reference 
to  the  statistics  of  occupations  based  upon 
that  census  shows  that  of  the  33,201,595  per- 
sons engaged  in  gainful  occupations  only 
14,769,705,  i.  e.,  44.5  per  cent,  were  engaged 
exclusively  in  agricultural  pursuits;  3,387,- 
919,  i.e.,  10.2  per  cent  more,  were  engaged 
partly  in  agricultural  and  partly  in  other 
pursuits.  The  remaining  45.3  per  cent  of 
the  breadwinners  of  Russia,  as  far  back  as 
1897,  were  engaged  exclusively  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries,  trade  and 
transportation,  to  use  the  American  census 
classification.  During  the  seventeen  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  census  and  the 
Great  War,  Russian  industry  made  consid- 
erable progress.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
very  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  non- 
agricultural  population  of  the  present  day 
at  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  bread- 
winners. It  is  obvious  that  all  speculation 
based    upon    the    assumption    that    the    non- 


agricultural  population  still  represents  only 
one-tenth  of  the  people  of  Russia  as  in  the 
days  of  serfdom  must  give  a  false  idea  of 
Russian  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Poole's  book  may  be 
recommended  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  military  collapse  of  Russia.  In  the  lines 
that  follow  I  have  summarized  the  most  sa- 
lient points  of  his  narrative,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words. 

Mr.  Poole  felt  the  presence  of  German 
spies  everywhere,  while  he  was  in  Russia. 
Yet  he  believes  that  the  charge  made  in  the 
press  in  the  days  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment against  the  Lenine-Trotzky  faction 
that  it  was  on  the  Kaiser's  payroll,  "later 
events  have  proved  to  be  utterly  false."  At 
the  time  of  the  abortive  Bolshevik  revolt  in 
July,  1917,  he  saw  whole  groups  of  Bolshe- 
viki  march  along  between  files  of  soldiers; 
and  the  people  on  the  streets  passed  them 
with  indifference.  "When  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  control,  many  predicted  they  could 
not  last  more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
But  their  power  grew.  Not  only  the  work- 
ingmen  in  towns  but  more  and  more  of  the 
great  'dark  people'  out  in  the  little  villages 
gave  to  them  either  active  or  passive  sup- 
port— because  of  all  Russian  radicals,  the 
Bolsheviki  were  the  first  to  stop  talking  and 
take  action  on  the  two  things  the  peasants 
want    most — land    and    peace." 

The  author  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
military  men,  who  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  war,  and  what  they  said 
is  very  instructive.  General  Verkhovsky, 
Kerensky's  minister  of  war,  said  that  the 
Russian  soldiers  did  not  understand  at  all 
why  Russia  was  at  war  with  Germany. 
So,  when  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  the 
men  began  to  show  signs  of  revolt.  In  the 
summer  of  1916,  the  whole  Seventh  Sibe- 
rian Army  Corps  refused  to  advance;  and 
this  was  no  isolated  fact.  With  no  under- 
standing of  what  they  were  fighting  for,  the 
soldiers  mutinied  time  and  again.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out,  the  mutiny  became 
general.  From  what  he  had  known  of  his 
officers,  the  soldier  feared  that  to  obey  them 
might  lead  him  back  under  the  old  regime. 
And  he  wanted  none  of  that. 
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The  situation  was  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  refused  to  agree  to  the  Rus- 
sian peace  terms  of  "no  annexations  or  con- 
tributions." The  Russian  soldier  gathered 
from  this  that  the  Allies  did  want  annexa- 
tions.    He   put   them    down    as   imperialists! 

A  thorough  view  of  conditions  at  the  front 
was  given  by  a  man  in  the  ranks,  who  had 
been  a  political  refugee  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  present  revolution  broke  out,  he 
started  at  once  for  Russia.  Arriving  there 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  and 
became  one  of  the  many  speakers  who  en- 
deavored to  restore  the  morale  of  the  Rus- 
sian army.  "They  never  like  to  hear  me," 
said  he  to  Mr.  Poole.  "The  minute  I  get  to 
the  word  'fight,'  right  away  there  is  a  damn 
big  noise.  Other  soldiers  jump  up  from  the 
crowd  and  begin  to  talk  against  me.  Often 
they  won't  let  me  talk  at  all.  They  say,  'if 
you  talk,  we  will  kill  you!'  Any  minute  the 
fellows  may  go  home.  Will  they  fight 
through  the  winter?  There  ain't  a  chance. 
They  have  fought  three  years — they  don't 
know  what  about — so  they  want  to  go  home." 

The  noted  Cossack  general  Korniloff,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  army  under  Keren- 
sky,  endeavored  to  restore  a  rigid  discipline. 
He  ordered  wholesale  executions  of  muti- 
neers. More  than  once  whole  battalions  of 
soldiers  were  shot  down  by  machine  guns; 
and  the  stiffened  dead  bodies  were  stood  up 
in  rows  along  the  fences.  But  the  strong 
arm  method  proved  an  utter  failure.  The 
Korniloff  adventure  caused  a  tremendous 
radical  wave  that  undid  Kerensky's  work 
and  led  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

In  his  latest  book,  the  author  portrays  the 
various  types  of  rural  Russia  as  he  saw  them. 
It  is  probably  the  first  connected  view  of 
the  Russian  village  in  revolution,  and  it  will 
rank  with  the  sketches  of  the  Russian  "popu- 
list" writers  of  the  70's  and  the  SO's.  No 
student  of  the  Russian  peasantry  can  afford 
to  miss  this  book.  Issac  S.  Hourwich. 

The  Psychology  of  Handling  Men  in  the 

Army 

By  John   Peterson  and   Quentin   J.   David. 

Perine   Book   Co.     146   pp.     Price  $1 ;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

A  practical  manual  for  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  This  is  not  a 
mere  code  of  rules  of  what  to  do  or  what 
not  to  do.  It  is  written  for  an  immediate 
purpose  on  the  ground  that  "at  the  beginning 
the  officer  should  develop  in  the  new  recruit 
the  right  mental  attitude," — that  "it  is  nec- 
essary for  our  national  safety  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  individual  soldiers  themselves 
that  the  officer  change  their  lukewarm  atti- 
tude into  active  interest  and  a  keen  desire 
to  become  as  efficient  as  possible  in  the 
great   struggle   before   the   nation." 

Such  a  book  as  this  does  not  lose  its  point 
with  the  signing  of  an  armistice.  It  will 
have,  perhaps,  even  greater  significance  for 
officers  who  face  the  problem  of  handling 
men  in  the  army  during  the  reconstruction 
period  and  will  be  suggestive  to  those  who 
deal  with  similar  problems  in  commerce  and 
industry.  The  psychology  of  the  book  is 
thoroughly  scientific.  The  instinctive  im- 
pulses underlying  such  activities  as  com- 
petition, play,  team-play  and  leadership  are 
discussed  in  chapters  on  these  topics  in  a 
simple  and  direct  manner,  but  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  statement  often  lacking  in  more 
pretentious  treatises  on  social  psychology. 
Suitable  quotations  from  the  opinions  of 
army  officers  based  on  actual  experience  and 


practical   suggestions   as   to   method   are   in- 
cluded. 

The  psychological  principles  underlying 
habit  formation  both  in  the  learning  process 
of  the  recruit  and  in  the  establishment  of 
discipline  and  morale  in  the  army  units  are 
clearly  stated.  A  practical  determinism 
underlies  the  discussion  of  both  theory  and 
method.  The  book  is  thoroughly  American 
in  conception  and  spirit.  "We  must  not 
have  the  German  type  of  discipline  based  on 
servility,  fear  and  blind  allegiance,  but  by 
means  of  intelligent  instruction  we  must  de- 
velop an  attitude  in  the  soldier  which  will 
manifest  itself  in  an  intense  desire  to  do 
his  best  and  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows 
for  the  common  cause." 

In  no  part  of  the  book  is  this  American 
spirit  more  evident  than  in  the  excellent 
chapter  on  Loyalty.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  American  idealism  rather  than  a  narrow 
nationalism  or  crass  materialism.  "This  far- 
reaching  idealism,  this  large  optimistic  at- 
mosphere and  outlook,  should  be  made  to 
play  as  directly  as  possible  on  the  man  who 
must  go  into  the  war  and  offer  his  life  for 
his  country." 

"Local  patriotism  that  says  'My  country, 
right  or  wrong!'  will  never  ends  wars  in 
the  world.  The  cause  of  democracy  against 
autocracy  must  not  be  confounded  with  such 
a  view.  Loyalty  to  the  present  great  strug- 
gle of  democratic  peoples  cannot  be  based 
on  any  temporary  bias  or  present  group  in- 
terest." 

Francis  N.  Maxfield. 

Essentials  of  Dietetics  for  Nurses 

By  Maude  A.  Perry.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 
159  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey   $1.35 

Miss  Perry's  text-book  on  Essentials  of 
Dietetics  for  Nurses  shows  many  of  the 
weaknesses  commonly  found  in  current  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that  the 
writer  has  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
nutrition,  but  it  is  neither  very  scientific  nor 
very  modern.  The  newer  aspects  of  nutri- 
tion are  not  indicated  in  any  way.  For  in- 
stance, the  term  "proteid'  is  constantly  used 
instead  of  "protein,"  and  the  old  classifica- 
tion of  proteins  is  given  though  this  has 
long  since  been  revised.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  vitamines;  of  the  question  of  quality 
of  proteins;  of  antiscorbutic  and  laxative 
properties  in  the  diet;  of  the  general  rela- 
tionships of  seeds,  roots,  stems,  leaves  and 
milk  in  an  adequate  diet.  The  discussion  of 
diet  in  disease  is  too  general,  and  has  too 
little  scientific  authority  to  be  of  any  great 
value.  The  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  is  very  evident.  There 
are  many  little  slips;  for  instance,  acetone 
bodies  and  diacetic  acid  are  spoken  of  as 
being  distinct  groups.  On  almost  every 
page  occur  instances  of  the  artificiality  of 
the   author's   knowledge. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  its  scientific 
value,  there  are  certain  limitations  to  the 
use  of  this  book  as  a  text-book  for  nurses. 
Courses  in  dietetics  in  nursing  schools  must 
include  not  only  the  principles  of  nutrition, 
but  also  the  principles  of  simple  cookery. 
Practically  no_  effort  has  been  made  here  to 
deal  with  the  preparation  of  food  or  with 
any  of  the  problems  of  invalid  cookery  which 
the  student  nurse  and  the  graduate  nurse 
both  need.  There  are  no  recipes  and  no 
illustrations  to  help  the  student  in  her  prepa- 
ration of  nourishing  and  appetizing  foods 
for  the  sick. 


As  a  reference  book  for  the  graduate 
nurse  outside  of  the  hospital  it  is  absolutely 
inadequate.  There  is  no  attempt  to  meet 
the  special  problems  of  the  visiting  nurse, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  low-cost  dietaries, 
the  economical  buying  of  food,  racial  habits 
and  customs  and  other  factors  in  dietary  se- 
lection. The  diet  of  the  expectant  mother 
is  not  considered,  and  the  whole  large  and 
important  question  of  diet  for  infants  and 
children  is  disposed  of  in  five  or  six  short 
pages. 

The  organization  of  the  material  is  good 
and  the  presentation  on  the  whole  clear  and 
concise.  The  book  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  addition  to  our  present  litera- 
ture on   this   subject 

Isabel  M.  Stewart  and  Mary  S.  Rose. 

The  Curriculum 

By    Franklin    Bobbitt.      Houghton,    Mifflin 

Co.    295  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.60. 

Under  a  title  which  might  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate a  work  of  limited  scope,  Professor 
Bobbitt  has  given  us  a  book  that  traverses 
almost  the  entire  field  of  present-day  dis- 
cussion of  educational  aims.  Every  chapter 
is  interesting,  many  of  them  full  of  inspira- 
tional suggestions.  Especially  important  are 
the  distinctions  between  "play-level"  and 
"work-level"  education,  and  the  broad  group- 
ing of  educational  objectives  under  such 
heads  as  "occupational,"  "citizenship,"  "phy- 
sical," "leisure,"  and  "social  intercommuni- 
cation." 

Few  competent  writers  on  education  as  yet 
venture  to  discuss,  except  in  the  language  of 
vague  generalization,  educational  aims  or 
objectives;  hence,  educators  owe  a  debt  to 
Professor  Bobbitt  which  is  not  lessened  be- 
cause the  book  has  some  of  the  defects  of  a 
pioneer  work. 

Some  of  these  defects,  as  seen  by  the  pres- 
ent reviewer,  are  a  tendency  to  confuse  aspi- 
ration with  program,  especially  when  dis- 
cussing vocational  education  (it  would  seem 
that  all  educators  allow  their  sentiments  to 
blind  them  to  the  realities  of  economic  sci- 
ence when  discussing  questions  that  involve 
at  least  as  much  economics  as  education)  ;  a 
tendency  to  ignore  age-levels  of  learners  (a 
thesis  that  may  be  entirely  defensible  in 
speaking  of  ages  12-15  may  be  utterly  wrong 
for  ages  16-18)  ;  and  a  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  practicability  or  effectiveness  of  an 
"abstract  approach"  in  the  case  of  youths 
of  average  ability. 

The  long  section  on  education  for  citizen- 
ship is  especially  timely  and  helpful.  In 
fact,  much  that  is  said  under  the  section  de- 
voted to  trainnig  for  occupations  could  better 
find  a  place  in  the  section  on  citizenship. 
David  Snedden. 

Information  for  the  Tuberculous 

By  F.  W.  Wittich.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.  150 
pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
Persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis are  always  seeking  for  information 
upon  their  own  affliction.  The  number  of 
books  giving  such  information  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Dr.  Wittich's  book  is  the  result 
of  talks  with  patients  while  he  was  doing 
sanatorium  work.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  author  to  deal  with  questions 
which  are  frequently  asked  by  patients.  The 
book  is  written  in  simple  language  and  free 
from  technicalities. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
normal    lungs,   the   tubercle   bacillus   and   its 
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action  on  the  lungs,  early  infection  and  the 
process  of  healing.  The  second  part  treats 
of  rest,  exercise,  diet,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment. An  important  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  keeping  the  mind  healthy  and 
combating  phthisiphobia.  The  information 
given  is  correct  and  the  advice  well  worth 
following. 

G.    M.   P. 

The  Effect  of  Diet  on  Endurance 

By  Irving  Fisher.     Yale  University  Press. 

55  pp.     Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.64. 

The  substance  of  this  essay,  based  upon 
experiments  with  and  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, was  first  published  in  1907.  The  value 
of  these  tests  and  their  record  consists  in 
their  proof  of  relations  between  food  hab- 
its and  endurance  which  prior  to  the  war 
were  much  neglected  in  spite  of  a  consider- 
able popular  interest  in  physical  efficiency. 
The  war  has  not  only  proved  the  soundness 
of  the  lessons  drawn  by  Professor  Fisher 
from  these  studies,  but  has  given  them  the 
additional  weight  of  patriotic  duty.  For, 
they  coincide  entirely  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration's advocacy  of  "less  meat,  white 
bread  and  sugar,"  less  "bolting"  of  food  and 
a  general  abstemiousness  for  the  sake  of 
economy. 

These  studies  were  also  the  first  to  estab- 
lish the  extraordinary  variability  of  endu- 
rance under  different  conditions  and  should 
prove  valuable  as  a  guidance  to  diet  at  a 
time  like  the  present  when  large  numbers  of 
people  are  changing  their  occupation  and 
livelihood.  B.  L. 

Essays  and  Addresses  in  War  Time 

By   Viscount   Bryce.     Macmillan   Co.     208 

pp.     Price  $3.00;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$3.12. 
The  Future  of  Democracy 

By  Lord  Haldane.     Headley  Bros.     21   pp. 

Paper   bound.     Price  ,1s.;    by  mail   of   the 

Survey  $.38. 

In  the  liberal  peers  represented  by  these 
two  publications,  England  has  a  type  of  pub- 
lic men  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate in  any  other  country.  They  are  noble- 
men, if  ever  there  were  any;  they  are  schol- 
ars and  humanists;  yet,  they  are  not  above 
but  in  politics.  Both  men  are  in  the  fight 
where  it  is  thickest — not  wrapped  up  in  the 
past  as  they  might  be  excused  being  at  their 
time  of  life,  but  forward  looking;  tempo- 
rarily shoved  aside  by  more  vulgar  forces, 
yet  leaders  and  acclaimed  as  such  by  the  more 
thoughtful  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Bryce,  in  one  of  the  presidential  addresses 
to  the  British  Academy  included  in  this  vol- 
ume, is  the  first  to  try  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
historical  factors  which  might  indicate 
whether  the  war  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  wrs  the  last  great  war,  the  "latest 
birth  of  Time,"  or  whether  we  must  expect 
catastrophes  such  as  this  to  recur  from  time 
to  time.  He  does  not  answer  the  question, 
but  lays  bare  the  scientific  foundation  for 
any  prophecy  which  in  these  days  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  thinking  men  as  having  any  valid- 
ity at  all.  In  this,  he  is  doing  a  tremendous 
service;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
that  particular  essay  will  rank  as  a  corner- 
stone in  the  new  edifice  of  historical  method 
as  an  aid  to  prognosis  for  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  our  time  are  preparing 
plans. 

The   pamphlet  by   Viscount   Haldane   con- 


tains an  address  delivered  for  the  Workers' 
Education  Association.  In  it  he  not  only  told 
workingmen  why  education  matters  to  them 
but  discussed  a  number  of  decidedly  con- 
troversial economic  questions,  by  no  means 
taking  the  side  assumedly  the  most  popular 
with  his  audience.  If  the  chairman  allowed 
discussion,  he  probably  had  a  hot  time.  He 
told  them  that  men  were  not  equal  and  could 
not  be  made  equal ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
conception  of  a  dominating  superman  was  all 
wrong,  and  the  only  worth-while  politics 
were  those  that  endeavored  to  give  all  an 
equal  opportunity  of  developing  what  is  in 
them.  He  told  them  of  his  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  Recon- 
struction Ministry  that  had  elaborated  a 
scheme  for  distributing  fuel  from  huge  na- 
tional generating  stations  in  the  form  of 
electricity  and,  with  the  youngest  in  the 
room,  indulged  in  a  most  rosy  outlook  into  a 
future  where  power  will  be  cheap.  Finally, 
be  abolished  himself  as  a  peer  with  the  rest 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  gave  the  associa- 
tion as  a  new  motto  the  words:  "The  Spirit- 
ual alone  is  the  Real." 

B.  L. 

Grand  Rapids  Survey 
By  Dr.   Charles   H.  Judd    and    associates. 
Board  of  Education,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
510  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.15. 

Part  II  of  the  seventeenth  yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
contains  among  its  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  educational  measurement 
a  complete  bibliography  of  the  surveys  of 
city  school  systems  published  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  survey  movement.  That  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  in  the 
presentation  and  solution  of  the  problems 
confronting  boards  of  education  and  the  edu- 
cational staff  of  city  school  systems  becomes 
readily  apparent  to  the  reader  reviewing 
chronologically  the  surveys  of  the  list. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Survey  is  placed  with- 


out hesitation  by  the  student  of  surveys 
among  those  which  best  represent  the  ad- 
vance made  in  survey  technique  as  it  most 
admirably  presents  to  the  teaching  staff  a 
scientific  and  unbiased  study  of  the  city's  real 
educational  needs.  This  survey  belongs  to 
that  group  which  every  teacher  of  the  school 
system  surveyed  will  find  an  indispensable 
guide  in  shaping  future  classroom  work,  as 
well  as  a  powerful  inspiration  toward  a 
higher  professionalism.  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  organ- 
ized the  survey  staff  and  edited  the  results, 
contributing  among  others  the  chapters  on 
The  Teachers,  Non-promotions  and  Failures 
in  the  Elementary  School,  and  Administra- 
tive Organization. 

On  the  staff  are  found  such  well-known 
names  as  Gray,  Willing,  Counts,  Bobbitt, 
Freeman,  Davis,  Berry,  and  Rugg — all  of 
whom  have  contributed  the  chapters  in  their 
special  fields.  It  becomes  evident  that  scien- 
tific development  in  education  is  producing 
as  astonishing  refinement  in  specialization 
as  it  has  in  industrial  and  commercial  fields. 

The  numerous  graphs  which  have  been 
utilized  for  clarifying  statistical  data  are 
welcomed  by  the  lay  reader,  and  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.  Members  of 
boards  of  education  in  city  school  systems 
where  doubt  exists  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  boards  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  where  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
are  undefined  will  find  the  chapter  on  Ad- 
ministrative Organization  extremely  eluci- 
dating. Only  through  centralization  of  au- 
thority in  the  educational  expert — the  super- 
intendent of  schools — can  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation expect  to  develop  their  school  city 
along  the  lines  so  capably  drawn  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  surveyors.  The  layman  who 
reads  this  chapter  and  then  carefully  re- 
views the  highly  technical  presentations  of 
admit  the  validity  of  the  centralization  doc- 
trine as  applied  to  city  school  systems. 

N.  L.  Engelhardt. 


Communications 


TOBACCO   OR   CHILDREN? 

To  the  Editor:  On  looking  over  the  con- 
tents of  North  Carolina  Education  for  No- 
vember, I  was  attracted  by  the  following  title 
of  an  editorial:  How  Pupils  and  Teachers 
Solve  the  Labor  Problem.  I  turned  to  the 
article,  hoping  to  find  suggestions  that  I 
could  use  with  my  own  classes,  and  this  is 
what  I  read: 

"The  shortage  of  labor  is  felt  especially 
in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  state,  and  teachers 
as  well  as  students  are  cooperating  to  save 
the  cotton  crop.  The  Spanish  influenza  has 
caused  many  cities  and  counties  to  close  the 
schools,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  State 
Superintendent  Joyner's  suggestion,  the  chil- 
dren and  even  teachers  in  many  cases  have 
gone  into  the  cotton  fields  where  they  are 
rendering  valuable  service. 

"In  some  of  the  towns  both  teachers  and 
pupils  have  gone  in  the  tobacco  stemmeries 
after  school  hours  where  they  were  of  in- 
valuable assistance  since  labor  cannot  be 
secured   at  any  price   in   sufficient  quantities 


to  preserve  the  tobacco."  When  some  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  support  measures  of  this 
nature,  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  try- 
ing unusually  hard  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  children,  the  necessity  for  federal  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  children  is  evident. 

Pauline   Williamson. 

[Dept.  of  Education,  State  Normal  Col- 
lege] 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

.     THE  PATH  TO   CALAMITY 

To  the  Editor:  The  war  is  ended.  What 
is  to  be  your  policy  from  now  on?  I  fear 
your  journal  will  be  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  present  movement  towards  rank  social- 
ism. 

Why  not  be  a  leader  in  telling  the  country 
the  real  truth  about  modern  social  condi- 
tions? Prof.  Carver's  Essays  on  Social  Jus- 
tice give  us  some  light;  but  he  refuses  to  ad- 
mit the  whole  truth. 
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In  your  June  8,  1918,  number  there  was  an 
article  on  Scientific  Social  Work.  I  took  it  on 
myself  to  write  to  the  Scientific  American 
calling  their  attention  to  it.  My  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  August  3,  1918,  number  of  their 
journal.  They  evidently  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions  therein. 

But  both  your  journals  persist  in  avoiding 
the  issue;  the  modern  world  goes  blindly  on; 
all  that  you,  who  should  restrain,  attempt  to 
do  is  to  make  easier  their  path  that  leads  to 
certain  calamity.  Why  not  the  truth?  The 
hard,  cruel   truth? 

In  the  English  journal,  Engineering,  a  Mr. 
T.  G.  John,  in  writing  about  their  merchant 
shipbuilding  problem,  says  that  "it  is  fully 
realized  by  many  sections  of  their  engineering 
community  that  America's  greatness  lies,  not 
in  excellence  of  design,  but  in  scientific  labor- 
saving  production.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  proved  that  scientific  direction  and  or- 
ganization is  more  potent  than  the  practical 
skill  of  the  individual  workman." 


An  Announcement 

OUR  activities  for  the  past  year 
have  been  nearly  100  per  cent, 
devoted  to  war  production  of  vital 
importance  to  the  government,  com- 
pelling us  to  discontinue  regular  man- 
ufacture in  practically  all  of  our 
lines. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has 
now  enabled  us  to  begin  the  read- 
justment to  a  peace  production  basis. 
While  this  adjustment  must  be  grad- 
ual, we  are  pressing  it  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  our  normal  trade  at 
an    early   date. 

We  appreciate  the  patience  and  under- 
standing with  which  our  patrons  have  re- 
acted to  the  situation  and  trust  they  may 
continue  to  exercise  such  consideration  un- 
til our  manufacturing  facilities  are  once 
more   on  a  pre-war  footing. 
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This  is  the  age  of  standardization  and 
machine-made  quantity  production.  It  is 
no  longer  the  age  of  artisans  and  craftsmen. 
An  editorial  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  on  the  subject,  Employment 
Managers  and  the  Wage-earners,  says, 
"Workers  are  citizens.  We  live  in  a  democ- 
racy. It  is  the  measure  of  their  intelligence 
which  in  the  end  will  guide  our  country." 

In  our  enjoyment  of  modern  conveniences 
are  we  not  forgetful  of  the  law  of  compen- 
sation? The  time  will  come  when  we  must 
pay  the  price.  The  day  of  judgment  is  at 
hand  whether  we  want  to  believe  it  or  not. 

The  employe  in  a  cotton  mill  today  re- 
quires no  intelligence  whatever.  Neither 
does  the  average  employe  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try, etc.,  down  through  the  entire  list  of 
modern  industries.  In  professional  and 
business  life  this  is  the  heyday  of  the  spe- 
cialist.    Even  our  president  is  one. 

We  have  to  look  to  France  for  examples 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  as  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  what  was 
for  the  good  of  the  individual  was  also  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  A  leader 
there  is  a  man  who  is  trained  not  only  in 
politics  but  is  also  a  lawyer,  a  business  man, 
a  banker,  and  an  agriculturist,  all  in  one. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  best  example  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  specialist  has  reigned 
supreme.  Are  we  to  follow  in  her  steps  and 
perhaps  some  fine  day  find  the  individual 
so  neglected  that  we  too  must  be  an  au- 
tocracy in  order  to  continue  our  "prosperity?" 

Unless  America  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  discourages 
machine-made  quantity  production  in  our  in- 
dustries, together  with  allowing  the  special- 
ist to  reign  supreme  in  the  professions  and 
in  business,  we  are  sowing  the  seed  for 
anarchy,  and  if,  indeed,  the  day  of  judgment 
is  at  hand,  for  our  own  destruction. 

Therein  lies  the  doctrine  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  up  to  each  individual  to 
determine  where  he  shall  stand  in  that  day  of 
judgment.  He  will  not  receive  protection 
then  from  the  power  or  the  authority  of  a 
nation,  or  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Ralph  P.  Lowe. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

SAID   OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Fditor:  I  again  take  pleasure  in 
congratulating  you  upon  Dr.  Price's  conduct 
of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Survey. 
We  are  congratulating  ourselves  iust  now 
on  the  admission  of  Louisiana  to  the  regis- 
tration area  for  deaths,  this  decision  having 
been  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
December  3,  1918.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
step  forward  for  Louisiana. 

Oscar  Dowling. 

[President,  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health.] 

New   Orleans. 

EVERYBODY  DO   IT 

To  the  Editor:  Ernest  F.  Henderson's 
letter  in  the  January  11  issue  of  the  Survey 
[p.  511]  concerning  the  yearly  report  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  caught  my 
eye  at  once  because  of  its  reference  to  the 
Children's  Home  Bureau,  which  is  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  to  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League.  I  immediately  took  the  Survey's 
advice,  "Call  Worth  4440,"  and  this  is  the 
information   I   received: 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  will 
be  glad  to  present  to  us  a  copy  of  their 
yearly  report  for  1915,  also  one  for  1917, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
When  I  inquired  why  we  might  not  have 
also  the  1916  report,  I  was  told  that  it  had 
been  delayed  and  that  "when  it  finally 
reached  the  printers,  it  was  so  old  that  they 


declined  to  print  it!"  Therefore  no  report 
for   1916  will   be  published. 

After  this  conversation,  I  returned  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  letter  and  noted  his  question  as 
to  the  possible  reasons  for  this  apparent  sup- 
pression of  the  1916  report,  also  his  sugges- 
tion that  such  action  might  prove  on  investi- 
gation to  be  illegal.  His  suggested  reasons 
seemed  to  me  well  founded,  interesting  and 
worthy  of  careful  study.  And,  although  the 
general  legal  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  is  not  com- 
pelled by  law  to  publish  a  yearly  report  of 
its  activities  (only  a  financial  report  being 
compulsory),  still  it  does  seem  a  very  ques- 
tionable action  that  the  department  should 
in  this  one  particular  instance  of  the  1916 
report,  break  a  custom  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing. Edith  G.  Baxter. 

[Mrs.  George  S.  Baxter,  executive  secre- 
tary, Woman's  Municipal   League.] 

New  York. 

THE  MOONEY  CASE 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  with  disappointment 
that  I  learn  that  a  Survey  subscriber  "since 
its  organization"  has  not  yet  discovered  that 
among  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government  are  free  speech  and  free  press, 
and  the  right  to  criticize  the  functioning  of 
our  government  or  its  courts,  or  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  any  of  the  officers  of  either;  and 
that  among  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  the 
exercise  of  these  principles.  I  am  also  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  this  reader  has  not 
yet  discovered  that  the  very  place  of  all 
others  in  which  to  criticize  the  functionings 
of  our  government  or  the  acts  or  decisions  of 
its  officers  is  the  Survey — the  Survey  being 
the  representative  organ  of  all  social  inter- 
ests and  activities  in  this  country. 

I  have  reread  carefully  the  article  by  Mr. 
Fitch  in  the  Survey  for  December  7  con- 
cerning Mooney,  to  which  George  W.  Elli* 
refers  in  the  Survey  for  December  21,  and 
fail  to  find  anything  that  would  indicate  that 
Mr.  Fitch  would  have  "the  trial  and  adjudi- 
cation of  indictment  and  criminal  charges" 
either  "in  the  newspapers  or  by  the  mob"  or, 
in  fact,  anywhere  except  "in  the  court  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Ellis'  statement  that  he  is  "a  friend  of 
labor,  as  well  as  a  laborer"  seems  to  me 
irrelevant.  I  was  not  aware  that  Mooney 
was  indicted  for  being  either  a  laborer  or  a 
friend  of  labor.  However,  Mr.  Ellis  may 
be  better  informed  as  to  this  than  I. 

Marshall  D.  Smith. 

Kellogg,  Idaho. 

ENGLISH  IN  CHURCH 
To  the  Editor:  I  notice  by  a  late  issue  of 
the  Survey  [December  21,  1918,  p.  375]  that 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  "with  in- 
tense enthusiasm,  passed  a  resolution,  de- 
precating the  use  of  any  foreign  language  in 
any  church  in  America."  What,  I  wonder, 
does  the  council  propose  doing  as  a  positive 
measure. 

If  English  be  used  exclusively  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  America,  as  this  organization 
proposes,  what  religious  training  can  be 
given  to  the  thousands  of  non-English  speak- 
ing peoples  in  this  country?  Shall  the  im- 
migrant be  left  without  the  gospel  until  he 
has  mastered  the  intricacies  of  a  language 
entirely  different  from  his  own?  Meanwhile 
he  will  be  receiving  instruction  in  his  own 
tongue  from  every  agent  for  evil.  The  an- 
archist will  speak  to  him  in  the  open  forum; 
his  newspaper  will  doubtless  bring  to  him, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  all  kinds  of  false 
reports  about  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The 
cheap  politician  will  send  to  him  his  repre- 
sentative speaking  his  native  language;  the 
saloon  keeper,  the  swindler  and  the  profes- 
sional exploiter  will  all  be  at  work — while 
the  Christian  church  will  leave  him  abso- 
lutely alone.     We  build   a  high  wall  of  ex- 
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clusiveness  around  ourselves  and  then  won- 
der why  the  laboring  man  and  the  foreigner 
do   not  come  to  church ! 

Granted  that  every  new  American  should, 
as  soon  as  possible  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  program  of  the  church, 
as  a  whole,  to  bring  this  about?  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  services  for  the  children 
should  be  conducted  in  English.  Also  there 
might  well  be  held  an  English  service  for 
the  young  people,  as  has  been  very  success- 
fully done  in  some  churches.  But  to  compel 
the  exclusive  use  of  English  in  worship 
would  be  robbery.  It  would  be  like  the 
farmer's  experiment  with  a  new  kind  of  food 
for  his  ducks.  The  food  was  all  right,  only 
the  "pesky  ducks  wouldn't  eat  the  stuff." 

You  may  compel  the  use  of  English  in  all 
church  services,  as  a  patriotic  measure,  but 
the  foreign-speaking  man  will  not  come.  He 
will  stay  carefully  away  and  starve  spirit- 
ually, while  America  will  suffer  because  she 
has  not  given  to  him  a  religious  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  his  new  citizenship. 

Ida  Marian  Swett. 
[Deaconess,  First  Italian  M.  E.  Church.] 

Boston. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

A  Municipal  Reconstruction  Program. 
Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Biological  Products.  Establishments  licensed 
for  the  propagation  and  sales  of  viruses, 
serums,  toxins  and  analogous  product!. 
Reprint  No.  469  from  the  Public  Health  Re- 
ports. Development  of  County  Health 
Work.  By  K.  E.  Miller.  Reprint  No. 
470  from  the  Public  Health  Reports.  The 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Social  Hygiene  and  the  War.  Woman's 
Part  in  the  Campaign.  By  Katharine 
Bement  Davis.  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  West  40  street,  New 
York   city. 

The  Negro  Question.  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Assocition  by 
Moorfield  Storey,  June  27,  1918.  Reprinted 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  70  Fifth 
avenue,    New   York  city.      10  cents. 

Man-Power.  V.  D.  Pamphlet  No.  6.  Treasury 
Department,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Generation  Can  Not  Escape  Paying 
the  Cost  of  War.  Reprinted  from  the 
Scientific  Monthly,  November,  1918.  By 
C.  C.  Arbuthnot,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
Development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  S,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  street, 
New  York  city.      5  cents. 

Dispensary  Abuse.  Reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  for  July  6,  1918.  By 
Ira  S.  Wile,  250  West  97  street,  New 
York  city. 

Pennsylvania's  Part  in  the  National  Plan 
for  Rehabilitating  and  Placing  in  In- 
dustry Soldiers  and  Sailors  Disabled  in 
War  Service.  Prepared  by  S.  S.  Riddle. 
Bulletir  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor,   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bulgaria's  Case.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  Race  Development,  January,  1918.  By 
Radoslav  Andrea  Tsanoff,  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Legal  Advice.  Year 
Book,  1918.  118  East  28  street,  New  York 
city. 

The  New  Social  Order  in  America.  Hornell 
Hart,  807  Neave  building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Price  15  cents  each,  eight  for  one 
dollar,  $12  per  hundred. 

A  New  Colonial  Era?  for  Dependencies: 
"Possession"  or  "Trusteeship."  By  John 
H.  Harris.  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines 
Protection     Society,     51     Denison     House, 


New  Dress  Cottons 
for  Spring  1919 

OUR  showing  of  Dress  Cottons  for  Spring,  1919 
embraces  the  newest  textiles,  designs  and  color 
combinations  from  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain 
and  our  own  country. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  a  fabric  entirely  new  to 
this  country,  "ENGLISH  PRINTS,"  made  for  and  sold  ex- 
clusively in  the  United  States  by  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
It  is  ideal  for  dresses  for  children,  misses  and  grown  ups.  There 
are  hundreds  of  quaint  printed  designs,  in  small  and  conven- 
tional effects,  on  white  or  tinted  backgrounds.  32  inches  wide. 
95c  yard. 


CREPE  GEORGETTE.     A 

charming  fabric  (silk  mix- 
ture) in  a  host  of  new 
French  designs,  such  as  fou- 
lards, spots,  scrolls,  floral 
and  conventional.  Consid- 
ered one  of  the  season's 
smart  fabrics.        95c  a  yard. 

GINGHAMS.  Every  plain 
color  and  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  the  popular  checks, 
plaids  and  stripes,  featuring 
such  famous  brands  as 
"David  and  John  Anderson," 
"Glen  Roy"  and  "Lorraine." 
55c  to  $1.35  yard. 

ORGANDIES.  Our  stock  is 
replete  with  the  new- 
est shades,  printed 
checks,  dots,  stripes 
and  foulard  effects, 
coming  direct  to  us 
from  Switzerland  and 
France. 

$1.25  to  $2.50  yard. 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 


PRINTED  DIMITIES.  Com- 
plete assortment,  plain  col- 
ors, stripes,  checks,  dots  and 
floral  designs.  28  inches 
wide.  35c  and  60c  yard. 

ENGLISH  OPEN  CHECK 
VOILE  in  White  and  plain 
colors ;  a  very  fine  fabric 
with    open    lace    effect. 

$1.75  yard. 

DOTTED  SWISS  (made  in 
Switzerland) ;  comes  in 
White  grounds  with  colored 
dots  or  colored  grounds  with 
White  or  contrasting  dots. 
$1.95  yard. 

FRENCH  CREPE.  A  heavy 
quality  crepe  composed 
of  Silk  and  Cotton  in 
White  and  all  the  lead- 
ing shades;  very  smart 
for  dresses,  negligees, 
smocks,  etc. 

$1.95  yard. 


Samples  mailed  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Vauxhall  Bridge  road,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
Price   6d. 

Nothing  Gained  by  Overcrowding!  How 
the  Garden  City  type  of  development  may 
benefit  both  owner  and  occupier.  By  Ray- 
mond Unwin,  with  foreword  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury.  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Association,  3,  Gray's  Inn 
Place,  W.  C.  1,  London.    Price  6d. 

Reconstruction  in  Turkey.  A  series  of 
reports  compiled  for  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  1 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city.  For  dis- 
tribution to  those  who  are  making  a  special 
study  of  problems  in  this  area. 

How  to  Keep  Your  Children  Well.  Les- 
sons on  Children's  Diseases.     How  to  pre- 


vent— How  to  treat.  By  twelve  of  Mis- 
souri's Eminent  Physicians.  Compiled  for 
Bureau  of  Public  Information,  by  Mrs.  Lon 
O.  Hocker,  Missouri  Woman's  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  St.  Louis. 

Mental  Examinations  of  Boys.  By  Ernest 
B.  Hoag,  medical  adviser  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

How  to  Start  a  Training  Department  in  a 
Factory.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Training  and  Dilution  Service,  618  Seven- 
teenth street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Neuropsychiatry  and  the  War.  A  bibliog- 
raphy with  abstracts.  Supplement  I ;  pre- 
pared by  Mabel  Webster  Brown;  edited 
by  Frankwood  E.  Williams.  War  Work 
[Continued   on   page   546] 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY   WANT   ADS   GET   QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our  readers   frequently  reply  to  adver- 
tisements by  telegram.     Employers  and 
employes  meet  through  Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  wanted  imme- 
diately for  the  Social  Service  League  of 
Easton,  Pa.  Salary  $1200  per  year.  Address 
with  credentials  Social  Service  League,  323 
Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers,  pre- 
ferably Red  Cross  Home  Service  experi- 
ence, to  act  as  Red  Cross  Field  Supervisors. 
Southern  birth  or  experience  with  Southern 
conditions  desirable.  Address-  Bureau  of 
Civilian  Relief,  Gulf  Division,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  WANT- 
ED to  conduct  social  service  activities  of 
strong  organization  of  men.  Only  pro- 
gressive, experienced,  consecrated  man 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  A.  L. 
Roper,  602  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for  a  Day  and  Night  Nurs- 
ery. New  building  and  well  appointed 
room.  Application  and  references  to  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Price,  606  West  122d  Street,  New 
York. 

WANTED — Experienced  Cottage  Mother 
($35)  ;  also  Housekeeper  ($30)  in  Chil- 
dren's Institution  near  New  York.  Address 
3046  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  for  Public  Health 
and  Baby  Welfare  Work  in  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  Give  particulars  and  experience. 
Address  3045  Survey. 

WANTED — Energetic,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced, well-educated  woman  as  Head 
Worker  of  Social  Service  Department  in 
a  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Address  3051 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  case  work 
with  families  and  delinquent  boys,  at  pres- 
ent director  of  a  social  and  recreation  cen- 
ter in  an  industrial  community,  has  made 
study  of  employment  and  Americanization 
problems;  seeks  position  as  executive  or 
first  assistant.    Address  3044  Survey. 

WELFARE  MANAGER  and  LABOR 
SUPERVISOR  seeks  position.  Recently 
in  charge  of  such  work  for  corporation 
employing  8,500.  College  and  Law  School 
graduate,  speaks  several  languages.  Thor- 
oughly conversant  with  personnel  _  prob- 
lems, systematizing,  employers'  liability 
laws.  Highest  references.  There  ought 
to  be  room  in  your  institution  for  a  man 
of  my  calibre.     Address  3049  Survey. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  returned  soldier,  is 
qualified  as  executive  in  welfare  depart- 
ment of  progressive  industry  or  civic 
movement.  Two  years  of  special  training 
in  first  class  college  and  wide  practical 
experience  are  my  qualifications.  Address 
3048  Survey.  ^^ 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  capable,  refined 
and  tactful,  desires  position  in  school  or 
institution.  Nurse  or  Housemother. 
Protestant,  overseas  experience.  Eastern 
credentials.      Address    3047    Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  public  health 
training  and  experience,  desires  position  in 
South  or  West.    Address  3050  Survey. 

LADY  highly  recommends  exceptional 
young  man,  experienced  in  several  lines  of 
work;  as  attendant  or  traveling  companion 
to  elderly  gentleman  or  young  man ;  as  as- 
sistant in  dispensary  or  doctor's  office;  as 
useful  man  in  garden,  garage,  house,  on 
country  place.  Inquire  Mr.  Pratt,  Em- 
ployment Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  57th 
Street  Branch. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LARGE  furnished  rooms  to  rent  in  new 
Residents'  quarters  of  the  Madison  House 
Settlement  at  257  East  Broadway.  Acces- 
sible to  transportation  lines ;  wide  pleasant 
street.  No  Settlement  work  required.  Meals 
optional.  Inquire  at  MADISON  HOUSE, 
216  Madison  Street.  Telephone,  Orchard 
4507. 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  in  1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
in  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It 
offers  an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months, 
not  only  to  its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of 
other  Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are 
acceptable.  Theoretical  instruction  throughout  the 
Course  is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  instruction  and  training  in  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  in- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new 
class  to  be  admitted  March   1st,    1919. 

For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  in  col- 
le'.e,  with  satisfa<rtory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been   arranged. 

For  further  information  address, 

Director,     Connecticut    Training    School, 

New    Haven    Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union 
Square,  New  York  city. 

Child  Health  Alphabet.  By  Frederick 
Peterson.  Child  Health  Organization,  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city.  Price  $15 
per  100. 

Proceedings  of  Indiana  Conference  on  Re- 
construction and  Readjustment.  Called 
by  Gov.  James  P.  Goodrich,  State  House, 
Indianapolis. 

Palestine  and  Jewish  Nationalism.  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  55  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

A  League  of  Nations.  What  Are  We 
Fighting  For?  Democracy  vs.  Autocracy. 
By  John  Raymond  Cummings.  Chittenden 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Ratification  Hand-Book.  A  compendium  of 
facts  for  use  in  the  National  Prohibition 
Campaign.  American  Issue  Publishing 
Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Prices:  Single 
copy,  10  cents;  12,  90  cents;  25,  $1.50— all 
postpaid.     Special    rates  on   quantities. 

Failure  of  German  Compulsory  Health 
Insurance — A  War  Revelation.  By  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman.  An  address  delivered 
at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
New  York  city. 

Training  Labor  for  Peace  Time.  Sugges- 
tions for  saving  an  investment  made  for 
war.  British  Methods  of  Training 
Workers  in  War  Industries.  Training 
Employees  for  Better  Production.  A 
symposium  of  experiences  in  American 
Factory  Training  Departments.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Training  and  Dilution 
Service,  618  Seventeenth  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  2«tk  Street,  New  York; 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

SCHOOLS  at:  Union  Springa,  N.  Y.;  George 
School,  Pa.;  Vasaalbaro,  Me.;  Spice- 
land,  Ind.;  Plain£eld,  Ind. 

COLLEGES  at:  Haverford,  Pa.;  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Ohie; 
E  a  r  1  h  a  m,  Ind. ;  Oskaloosa,  Iawa  | 
Wichita,  Kans.i  Central  City,  Neb.i 
Newberg,  Ore.;  Whittier,  Calif. 

laf ormatloa  at  Mt.  Klseo,  *.  T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Lutings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  instrU**.- 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  B? 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  S  pp.  2  cents.  Publish** 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Was* 
13th   St.,   New   York. 

Iiiiiigbation  Literatoeb  distributed  by  Nation* 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1241 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

Naw  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commissi** 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  Hl».« 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Agaiao 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  B.  C. 
5  cents. 

Sum ti af.ies  of  Stats  Law*  Relating  to  Stat 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com 
piled  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  far  tfe* 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Corrective 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Co* 
ference  of  Social  Welfare,  I306H  Commerce  St. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  again*? 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2v 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  Yot* 
70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

UNrvxaaAL  Military   Training;  Our  Latest  Cues 
All.      By    Oswald    Garrison   Villard,   editor  Tbr 
Nation.     Published  by   American   Union  Agslcs 
Militarism,    Westory    Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    ( 
5    cents. 

Workshop  Committees.     Suggested  lines  of  dsve 
opment.     By  C.   G.   Renold.    Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  5,   1918.     Survey  Associate*. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     S  cts. 

Yod  ShooUj  Know  Asout  Credit  Unions,  A 
manual  furnished  gratia  apon  request.  Masas. 
chusett*  Credit  Union  Association,  73  Devas 
shire  St.,  Boston. 

Fob  Valub  Received.  A  Discussion  *f  Industrie 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  tfe* 
Survey.  S  eta.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  Ill" 
Eaat  19  St.,  New  York. 

Gibls  and  Khaki.  Wlnthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprint*. 
from  the  Survey.  19  eta.  Survey  Asaaaiatas 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St..  New  York. 

Making  thi  Boss  Efficient.  The  Beginnings  as 
a  New  Industrial  Regime.  John  A.  Fitch 
Reprinted  from  the  Surtby.  5  eta.  Sump 
Associates,    Inc.,    112   Eaat    19    St.,    New   York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  m  line  per  month,  four  meetly  inset' 
tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly)  $2  a  year;  published 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  eacej- 
July  and  August;  $1.50  a  year;  civic  and  mua: 
cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Muni 
cipal  Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building. 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  menthly;  $2  a  year;  p*» 
lished  by  National  Organisation  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yerk. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly;  |1  ft 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  abroai 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  C4i  once  a  month,  IS- 
a  transcript  af  social  work  and  forces;  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  Eaat  19  St.,  New  York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;    efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMEBICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion;  maternal  nursing;   infant  welfare  consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke.  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10  00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pin- 
chot,  v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles  T.  Halli- 
nan,  sec'y;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Opposed  to  adoption  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  service  in  this  country.  Information  bulle- 
tin service  $1   per  annum.     Contributions  needed. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  To 
spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods,  and 
give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation.  Annual  membership,  $1,  in- 
cludes monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kelloggj  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

United  Committee  on  Christian  Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.  United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churc.ies  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y.  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  interdenominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
erection  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East   22    Street,   New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  _  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National   Americanization   program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The  Intercollegiate   Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,   INC 50   Beacon   St.,   Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  _  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  country  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL   CHILD   WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TOIN  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Williams. 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Nor- 
ton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  service 
along  social  and  economic  lines;  cooperating  with 
government  agencies. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C 
Baker.sec'y;,  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;   John  R.   Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  Ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission   on   Training   Camp   Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  .the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  382  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
on  short  ballot,  commission  gv't,  city  manager 
plan,  county  gv't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Frest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
M.D. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBERS 

The  SURVEY:  ONCE-a-MONTH 

HROUGH  the  gift  of  a  member  of  Survey  Associates,  we  shall  be 
able  throughout  1919  to  double  the  magazine  issues  of  the  SURVEY 
— turn  them  into  once-a-month  Reconstruction  numbers — of  which  the 
issue  for  January  4  was  the  first. 


Already  the  problems  of  reconstruction  are  casting  their  tremendous  shadows 
and  splotches  of  sunshine  before.  The  intention  of  these  numbers  will  be  to 
get  down  beneath  all  the  discussion  to  the  hardpan  of  practical  developments 
and  the  nuggets  of  social  vision  that  gleam  there.  First-hand  articles  by  social 
engineers,  here  and  abroad,  digests  of  books,  government  reports,  leading 
articles — these  and  other  features  will  go  into  what  we  hope  will  prove  a  time- 
saver  of  today  and  a  prospectus  of  tomorrow. 

These  double  numbers  will  be  distributed  without  extra  charge  to  the  full  sub- 
scription list  of  the  SURVEY.  We  consider  the  investment  in  them  one  of  the 
most  constructive  gifts  ever  made  through  this  venture  of  ours  in  cooperative 
journalism.  We  want  to  share  it  with  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than 
those  reached  by  our  weekly  issues.     Readers  of  the  SURVEY  can  themselves 

help  in  this  process.  Questions  which 
the  SURVEY  takes  up  in  its  workman- 
like way  from  week  to  week  are  suddenly 
matters  of  prime  concern  to  far-seeing 
Americans  generally. 

Turn  over  in  your  mind  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Here  is  one  with  a  heart,  a  hard 
head,  a  glint  of  social  vision  in  his  eye.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  stirred  by  the  war  out  of  a 
narrower  scheme  of  existence.  Send  us,  if  you 
will,  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  such  and 
we  will  send  them  announcements  of  these 
Reconstruction  numbers,  offering  them  the  six 
January -June  numbers  for  $1.  Or,  if  you 
will — and  it  will  help  us  the  more — constitute 
yourself  a  committee  of  one  and  enlist  five 
or  ten  such  once-a-month  subscribers  for  a  six- 
months  period  at  a  dollar  each.  In  this  way 
every  reader  of  the  SURVEY  can  join  with  us 
in  doing  our  level  be3t  to  manifold  '«  gift  of 
the  New  Year. 


January,  1919. 


Editor        ' 
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NOTICE   TO   HEADER 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  one-cent  stamp 
on  this  notice,  mall  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors — no  wrapping — no  address. 
A.   S.    HUIU,ERON,   Postmaster-Oenera]. 
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By  Edward  T.  Devine 


January  25,  1919 


Price  10  Cents 


Which  Shall  It  Be  ? 


WILSON  or 

SMUTS   or 

CECIL  or 

ECONOMIC  FREEDOM   or 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  or 


CLEMENCEAU 

LODGE 

REED 

RIVAL  ARMAMENTS 

BALANCE  OF  POWER 


Over    7,000,000  men  have  been  killed. 
Over  14,000,000  men  have  been  wounded. 
The  debt  of  France  equals  half  her  total  wealth. 
That  of  England  equals  37%  of  her  total  wealth. 
Ours  will  equal  50  billion  dollars. 
Your  children  will  pay. 
Do  you  want  another  war? 

Mass  meetings  are  cabling  Wilson  their  support. 

Senator  after  Senator  is  taking  his  stand. 


The  liberal  forces  are  throwing  their  weight  in  the  scales  for  the 

new  statesmanship. 

The  League  of  Nations  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  decide. 

Shall  YOUR  influence  be  lost? 

Your  ONLY  time  is  NOW. 

A  cable  from  you  to  the  President — a  cable  from  your  club,  church, 

union,  chamber  of  commerce — will  help. 


We  want  MEMBERS,  MEETINGS,  MONEY,  to  promote  a 
more  general  realization  and  support  by  the  public  of  the  conditions 
indispensable  to  the  success,  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  thereafter, 
of  American  aims  and  pclicy  as  outlined  by  President  Wilson. 

League  of  Free  Nations  Association  130  WN^Fo^;fa*  Street 


WENDELL  T.  BUSH,  Treasurer 

League  of  Free  Nations  Association 
130  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Mark  X 

(     )  I.  Please  send  copy  of  your  Statement  of 
Principles. 

(    )  2.  Enclosed  $ to  be  applied  to  the 

purposes  of  the  Association. 


ity 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  signers  of  our  statement : 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY _ _ 

The  membership  fee  is  $5  a  year.    Enrollment  is  free.    The  work 
is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions 


John  R.  Commons 

John  Dewey 

Edwin  F.  Gay 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 

Thomas  W.  Lamont 

Henry  Bruere 

Helen  Marot 

Frank  P.  Walsh 

Dorothy   Whitney    Straight 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr. 

John  F.  Moors 


Charles  A.  Beard 
John  Graham  Brooks 
Felix  Frankfurter 
Judge  Learned  Hand 
Thomas  L.  Chadbourne 
Julia  Lathrop 
Herbert  Croly 
Lawson  Purdy 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman 
Ida  M.  Tarbell 
John  A.  Voll 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Mooney — A  National  Issue 


AS  significant  for  what  it  refused  to  do  as  for  what 
it  did  may  well  be  the  final  verdict  as  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Congress  on  the  Mooney  Case  held  in 
^»  Chicago  January  14-17.  Though  called  by  the  In- 
ternational Workers'  Defense  League  in  the  sole  interest  of 
the  Mooney  case,  it  became  evident  as  the  delegates  gathered 
that  other  issues  would  be  debated.  To  a  great  number  of 
these  delegated  representatives  of  organized  labor,  of  whom 
there  were  nearly  one  thousand  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
this  internationally  famous  case  was  only  one  notable  para- 
graph in  a  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  not  only  is 
there  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  a  legal  system  that 
granted  no  redress  to  men  convicted  on  perjured  testimony, 
but  also  in  the  social  order  itself  which  permits  such  injustice. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  several  hundred  resolu- 
tions were  proposed,  many  of  them  locking  toward  a  radical  re- 
organization of  the  labor  movement  and  of  society. 

Those  who  had  the  convention  in  charge  were  not  slow  in 
deciding  that  this  situation  was  fraught  with  serious  perils  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  gathering 
was  called.  When  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not 
delegates  with  credentials  from  Socialist  and  I.  W.  W. 
groups  should  be  seated,  the  chairman,  Edward  B.  Nolan, 
secretary  of  the  Workers'  Defense  League,  reminded  the  con- 
gress that  the  call  had  not  been  sent  to  these  groups,  but  only 
to  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
A  majority  of  the  accredited  delegates  supported  the 
chair  in  his  stand  that  this  was  "a  trade  union  meeting,  not 
a  political  one,"  voting  to  exclude  all . 
representatives  of  groups  not  invited  to 
participate. 

It  was  assumed,  of  course,  that  no 
delegates  needed  to  be  convinced  that 
either  a  -lew  trial  or  a  pardon  should  be 
granted  Mooney.  The  results  of  un- 
prejudiced inquiries,  such  as  those  con- 
ducted by  John  A.  Fitch  for  the  Sur- 
vey, followed  by  the  federal  investiga- 
tions, had  furnished  abundant  evidence 
that  the  demands  of  justice  could  not 
be  satisfied  otherwise.  But  as  the  courts 
had  not  found  a  way  to  grant  another 
trial  and  as  the  governor  of  California 
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had  refused  a  pardon,  the  problem  to  be  considered  was  how 
to  secure  fair  treatment. 

Three  general  lines  of  procedure  were  set  forth  in  the  ten- 
tative program :  ( 1 )  federal  intervention,  on  the  ground  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  had  been  violated  (a  citizen  having 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  "due  process  of  law"), 
to  be  secured  by  appeal  to  Congress;  (2)  publicity  to  obtain 
legislation  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  judicial  system;  (3) 
if  these  two  methods  were  not  successful  "labor  will,  as  a 
last  resort,  be  compelled  to  use  its  economic  power,  either 
through  the  boycott  or  the  strike  weapon." 

In  support  of  federal  interference  it  was  pointed  out  that 
among  the  precedents  for  such  action  was  the  case  of  an  in- 
jured brakeman  against  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  directed  the  attorney-general  to  intervene 
(Johnson  vs.  the  Southern  Pacific,  189  U.  S.  P.  L. — safety 
appliance  case).  The  international  interest  aroused  by  this 
labor  case  furnished  additional  cause  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  national  government.  W.  Bourke  Cockran  of  New 
York,  "who  crossed  a  continent  to  defend  Tom  Mooney  with- 
out remuneration,"  told  the  convention  that  it  was  most  em- 
barrassing for  President  Wilson  to  enter  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  plead  for  the  establishment  of  justice  throughout  the 
world,  conscious  that  in  his  own  country  justice  had  been  de- 
nied in  this  case. 

Opposed  to  any  further  request  for  federal  or  any  other 
legal  aid  were  the  radicals,  especially  those  from  the  West, 
who  had  apparently  lost  all  faith  in  legal  machinery  after  more 
than  two  years  spent  in  trying  to  obtain  through  legal  action 
a  "square  deal"  for  their  imprisoned 
fellow-workers.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
said  they  had  lost  faith  in  the  entire 
government  of  the  country  so  far  as  ob- 
taining justice  for  the  laboring  class  is 
concerned.  And  though  these  extrem- 
ists were  in  the  minority,  there  was 
enough  of  this  sort  of  sentiment  to  make 
one  wonder  whether  there  is  not  some 
basis  for  Mr.  Cockran's  statement  that 
"the  most  powerful  propaganda  of  an- 
archism and  bolshevism  ever  let  loose 
upon  this  earth  is  the  condemnation  of 
Thomas  Mooney  and  his  continued  im- 
prisonment under  a  conviction  obtained 
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by  methods  so  abhorrent  to  justice  that  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  is  shocked  by  it." 

Regarding  the  second  proposal,  the  opinion  seemed  to  pre- 
vail that  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  secure  from 
the  California  legislature  any  new  laws  that  would  enable  the 
defendants  to  gain  a  new  trial.  The  publicity  feature  of  this 
plan,  however,  was  strongly  supported,  the  power  of  printers' 
ink  being  recognized. 

On  the  advisability  of  the  third  line  of  procedure  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates.  The 
only  question  raised  was  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  pre- 
pare the  organized  workers  of  the  entire  country  for  a  uni- 
versal strike,  granted  that  both  of  the  two  other  methods  had 
failed.  Some  of  the  westerners  who  had  been  prepared  to 
strike  in  this  cause  on  two  previous  occasions,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  visualizing  almost  constantly  Mooney  spending  month 
after  month  in  his  cell,  thought  that  May  1,  "labor's  own  day," 
was  the  best  time.  But  since  the  East  and  the  South  felt 
that  their  locals  had  not  been  as  thoroughly  informed  on  this 
matter  as  was  desirable,  the  majority  of  the  delegates  were 
agreed  that  a  longer  time  should  be  given  for  a  referendum 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  was  set  as  the  date.  Throughout  the 
prolonged  discussion  of  the  general  strike  there  was  never 
even  a  hint  that  this  most  costly  weapon  of  the  workers  should 
not  be  used,  even  though  it  could  bring  no  possible  material 
gain  to  any  of  the  millions  of  strikers,  but  only  loss  even  if 
they  won.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  such  action  was 
planned  for  an  ideal  cause — "the  first  great  strike  on  behalf  of 
human  liberty" — was  apparently  the  reason  for  its  enthusi- 
astic support,  which  included  the  obligation  to  raise  one  million 
dollars  to  carry  it  out.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
was  a  gathering  of  mere  idealists.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  their  action  was  based  upon  a  highly  de- 
veloped  class-consciousness.        They   frankly   confessed   their 


view  that  this  is  but  cne  great  battle  in  a  war  between  capital 
and  labor.  Class  solidarity  was  sought.  Even  racial  lines 
broke  and  the  convention  applauded  speeches  by  a  Negro  and 
a  Japanese. 

The  radicals  desired  to  see  this  class  sentiment  further  de- 
veloped and  utilized  through  the  re-organization  of  the  entire 
labor  movement,  uniting  all  branches  into  one  big  international 
union.  Upon  this  issue  they  were  prepared  to  fight  to  secure  a 
definite  stand  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. The  resolutions  committee  ruled  that  such  action 
was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  congress,  and  the  chairman 
declared  the  assemblage  adjourned  without  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  otherwise.  Two  other  matters  received  en- 
thusiastic support  from  a  decisive  majority  of  the  labor  union 
representatives.  These  were  embodied  in  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  "those  whose  con- 
sciences did  not  permit  them  to  shed  innocent  blood"  or  to 
support  the  government's  war  measures;  and  asking  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  nations,  our 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Russia.  Other  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  practically  every  political  and  industrial  reform  meas- 
ure advocated  by  either  conservative  or  radical,  political  party 
or  labor  union,  received  no  official  recognition  beyond  publica- 
tion in  the  minutes. 

The  two  factions  of  the  labor  movement — those  who  sup- 
port and  those  who  condemn  the  form  of  organization  and 
the  policies  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. — were  held  together  through 
stormy  sessions.  Yet  while  President  Wilson  was  warmly 
eulogized  for  his  leadership  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  there 
were  those  who  frankly  looked  to  bolshevism  as  their  only 
hope.  These  are  still  in  a  small  minority,  but  to  an  onlooker 
it  appeared  quite  possible  that  if  the  hopes  of  the  majority  for 
industrial  freedom  and  democracy  are  thwarted,  this  minority 
may  gain  the  ascendancy. 


A  League  of  Nations  Without  Russia? 


Paris,  January  1,   1919. 

IT  is  seven  weeks  since  the  armis- 
tice and  two  and  a  half  since 
the  arrival  of  the  President  in 
France,  yet  it  appears  to  be  an 
actual  fact  that  the  procedure  of  the 
peace  conference  is  not  yet  settled. 
Every  day  the  line-up  becomes  clearer 
— Wilson  and  the  workingmen  of 
Europe  versus  the  imperialists  and 
junkers  of  the  entire  world.  Shrewd 
observers  see  only  two  possible  solu- 
tions, Wilson's  or  Lenine's.  Reac- 
tion would  mean  revolution ;  there 
can  be  no  return  to  the  avant-guerre  ; 
a  new  world  is  being  born,  and  what 
it  will  be  depends  in  large  part  upon 
the  diplomats  who  are  gathering  in 

Paris  and,   in   the   privacy  of   their  offices   and   hotel  suites, 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Clemenceau  made  war  gloriously ;  but  his  ministry  appears 
incapable  of  making  peace,  either  within  the  nation  or  with- 
out. The  attacks  upon  it  multiply  daily;  the  incompetent 
manner  in  which  the  twin  problems  of  demobilization  and  in- 
dustrial reconstruction  are  being  handled  becomes  startlingly 
evident.      The  north  of  France  bitterly  complains  that  it  is 


VI 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS 

of  the 

PEACE   CONFERENCE 

by 
Lewis  S.  Gannett 


starving  while  Alsace  is  being  feted. 
The  prestige  of  victory  still  shines 
about  the  old  tiger's  head ;  in  the 
great  recent  debates  deputies  attacked 
his  ministers  bitterly — then,  on  a 
vote  of  confidence,  supported  them. 
But  Clemenceau  is  78  and  tired ;  if 
Andre  Tardieu  cared  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  he  could  probably  re- 
place Clemenceau  tomorrow.  Briand, 
the  other  candidate  much  talked  of, 
is  considered  rather  use.  Any  new 
man  would  take  a  new  tack  as  regards 
the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chamber  was  not  with  Clem- 
enceau    when     he     proclaimed     his 

'        fidelity  to  the  old  order  of  things.     It 

was  astounded  when  Pichon  talked  of 
annexations  and  demanded,  "Do-you  not  believe  that  victory 
gives  right  over  the  conquered?"  It  was  in  an  uproar  when 
Clemenceau  praised  Wilson  bitingly  for  "the  simplicity  of  his 
language  and  the  noble  candor  of  his  mind."  The  name 
Wilson  has  a  mystic  meaning  in  France  today;  it  represents 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  Masses  have  a  curious 
and  sublime  confidence  that  what  Wilson  wants  must  be 
right.     The   Chamber  is  made  up  of   politicians  who  know 
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that;  they  are  afraid  to  vote  against  Clemenceau  in  general 
but  would  be  even  more  afraid  to  vote  against  Wilson  on  a 
concrete  issue.  The  power  of  Wilson  is  the  power  of  the 
people  of  FVance.  He  speaks  for  them ;  they  speak  through 
him.     If  Wilson  realizes  his  power  and  has  the  courage  to  use 

it,  he  may  yet  give  a  new  orientation  to  the  existing  muddle. 

*  *  * 

REPUBLICAN  groups  in  France  are  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  a  real  league  of  nations.  The 
Ligue  des  Droits  de  l'Homme,  which  made  itself  famous  in 
the  great  days  of  the  Dreyfus  fight,  has  just  adopted  a  plat- 
form of  radical  support.  A  new  organization,  the  Association 
Francaise  pour  la  Ligue  Universelle  des  Nations,  has  just 
been  formed  with  Charles  Gide,  professor  of  law  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Henri  Barbusse,  author  of  Le  Feu,  and  Paul  Meunier, 
an  independent  deputy,  among  its  founders.  It  differs  from 
the  Association  Franchise  pour  la  Societe  des  Nations,  founded 
a  few  months  ago  with  Leon  Bourgeois  at  its  head,  in  that 
«"t  insists  upon  the  immediate  inclusion  of  all  the  nations. 
Bourgeois's  organization  was  suspect  in  certain  groups  be- 
cause rabid  nationalists  such  as  Cardinal  Annette  were  among 

its  officers. 

*  *  * 

NO  one  knows  when  the  peace  will  be  signed.  The  pres- 
ent expectation  seems  to  be  that,  after  preliminary  con- 
ferences between  the  four  great  powers  of  the  Entente,  there 
will  be  some  sort  of  an  inter-allied  conference  to  ratify  their 
decisions,  but  just  how  the  various  newborn  allies  or  the  pink 
stretch  of  map  that  was  Russia  will  be  represented,  has  not 
been  worked  out.  The  next  step  would  be  to  introduce  Ger- 
many as  a  sort  of  criminal  at  the  bar  listening  to  the  court's 
sentence ;  and  the  general  conference  in  which  the  neutrals  will 
take  part  would  follow.  But  obviously  the  whole  question  of 
procedure  depends  upon  the  decision  concerning  a  league  of 
nations.  If  a  league  of  all  the  nations  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  peace — and  that  was  certainly  Mr.  Wilson's  thought 
when  he  came  to  France — the  conference  of  all  the  nations 
cannot  be  made  an  after-thought.  But  if  the  present  quad- 
ruple alliance  is  to  continue,  as  M.  Clemenceau  wishes  it  to 
continue,  the  program  mapped  out  is  natural. 

OBVIOUSLY  a  league  of  nations  or  even  a  conference  of 
nations  wherein  Russia  is  unrepresented  is  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  Yet  who  shall  represent  Russia?  The  Bol- 
shevik government  is  the  only  government  in  Russia  which 
has  lasted  six  months,  but  the  cardinal  principle  of  Allied 
policy  in  Russia  is  not  to  recognize  the  Bolsheviks.  (It  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  a  member  of  Colonel  House's  entourage 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago,  that  with  one  exception,  every 
prime  minister  on  the  continent  of  Europe  who  was  in  office 
when  Lenine  and  Trotzky  seized  the  reins  of  government  in 
Russia,  has  since  been  replaced.  In  seniority,  these  two  out- 
rank the  heads  of  every  European  government  except  those  of 
Greece  and  England!) 

In  what  casual  fashion  Allied  policy  toward  Russia  is  de- 
termined was  revealed  in  last  week's  debates  in  the  French 
Chamber.  When  Cachin,  interpolating  the  government, 
mentioned  Denikine  and  other  counter-revolutionary  gen- 
erals whom  the  Allies  are  supporting  in  South  Russia,  Clemen- 
ceau leaned  toward  Pichon,  his  foreign  minister,  and  inquired 
in  an  audible  whisper,  "Est-ce-que  tu  connais  ces  gens-la,  toi?" 
Two  days  later  Pichon  stood  up  in  the  Chamber  to  inform 
the  deputies  as  to  the  status  of  affairs  in  Russia.  The  foreign 
minister  of  France  said  that  the  Allies  were  supporting  So- 
cialist opponents  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  instanced  the  Aksvent- 
sieff   government   of   Omsk — which   three  weeks  before   had 
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THE    STRANGER  AT   THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

been  imprisoned  along  with  the  other  anti-Bolshevik  Social- 
ists of  Siberia  by  Admiral  Koltchak,  the  reactionary  dictator 
whom  the  Allies  have  continued  to  support.     Every  deputy 

in  the  Chamber  who  had  read  the  daily  papers,  knew  better. 

*  »  * 

THERE  are  20,000  Allied  troops,  mostly  British,  at  Arch- 
angel and  Murmansk.  Three  French  and  three  Greek 
divisions  are  at  Odessa  and  Sebastopoi,  cooperating  with  the 
royalist  general  Denikine.  British  troops  are  at  Batoum. 
The.  American  regiments  in  Siberia  have  not  been  permitted 
to  leave  Vladivostok,  but  the  Allied  armies  have  stretched 
across  Siberia,  cooperating  with  Admiral  Koltchak,  who  has 
imprisoned  the  mild,  anti-Bolshevik  Socialists  of  whom  Pichon 
spoke  in  the  Chamber.  This  is  what  Clemenceau  calls  "the 
economic  encirclement  of  bolshevism"  which  "seeks  to  keep 
the  Bolsheviks  from  access  to  the  Ukraine,  the  Caucasus,  and 
eastern  Russia,  to  constitute  and  maintain  a  defensive  front 
in  these  regions.  If  an  offensive  effort  becomes  necessary  to 
destroy  bolshevism,  it  should  be  made  by  Russian  forces.  Our 
aid  has  as  its  purpose  merely  to  assure  them  a  superiority  in 
material  over  the  Bolsheviks."  (Clemenceau's  letter  of  De- 
cember 13  and  telegram  of  December  21  to  the  French  gen- 
erals operating  against  the  Bolsheviks.) 

French  public  opinion  is  violently  opposed  to  the  dispatch 
of  more  French  troops  to  Russia.  For  a  week  in  mid-De- 
cember the  governmental  press  conducted  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  sending  an  Allied  army  of  200,000  men  against: 
the  Bolsheviks;  but  so  strong  was  the  public  reaction  that  the 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  influence  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  whose  best  issue  in  the  campaign  seems  to 
have   been   anti-intervention,    and   the   steady   refusal   of   the 
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American  government  to  send  more  American  troops  to  Rus- 
sia, probably  counted  for  something  in  this  shift.  The  present 
plan  is  to  give  economic  aid,  food  and  munitions  to  all  the 
counter-revolutionary  governments  in  the  hope  of  starving  out 
the  Bolsheviks.  Even  this  meets  determined  opposition  from 
the  Socialist  and  labor  groups;  and  since  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary governments  do  not  agree  among  themselves,  the  ques- 
tion, who  shall  represent  Russia,  is  still  unsettled. 

Poland  is  another  of  the  keys  to  the  Russian  problem.  If 
the  French  government  can  establish  strong  bourgeois  govern- 
ments, with  powerful  armies  in  Poland,  the  Ukraine  and  Ru- 
mania, it  feels  that  it  will  have  established  dikes  against  bol- 
shevism.  That  has  been  its  reason  for  financing  the  Dmowski- 
Paderewski  Polish  "National  Committee"  in  Paris.  But 
the  Warsaw  government  in  Poland  is  a  Socialist  government 
and  bolshevism  appears  to  have  swept  through  the  dike  and 

inundated  Berlin. 

*  *  * 

A  POLICY  of  dikes  is  not  enough ;  new  channels  must  be 
found   for   the  troubled   waters  of   popular  discontent. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  restiveness  of  labor  throughout 


western  Europe.  Day  after  day  the  factories  are  discharging 
munition  workers;  new  work  is  not  forthcoming.  Voices  are 
heard  crying,  "It  does  not  matter  what  the  peace  conference 
does;  it  will  all  be  upset  inside  of  five  years."  Unless  the 
diplomats  cease  their  whisperings  and  cease  smiling  at  the 
phrase,  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,"  cease  talking  of 
annexing  parts  of  Holland  to  Belgium,  cease  prating  of  "para- 
mount interests  in  the  Adriatic,"  "strategic  frontiers  on  the 
Rhine"  and  "spheres  of  influence  in  Syria,"  and  face  the  neces- 
sity of  achieving  at  once  effective  national  and  international 
organization  which  will  mean  work  and  food  and  an  end  to 
the  separations  and  miseries  that  have  been  war — bolshevism 
may  become  a  raw,  red,  living  reality  to  the  last  Americans 
departing  from  western  Europe.  Americans  three  thousand 
miles  away  who  have  seen  a  scant  year  of  real  war,  and 
Americans  living  in  the  hotels  of  Paris  and  frequenting  the 
boulevards  have  no  conception  of  the  ugly  realities  of  life  and 
feeling  after  more  than  four  years  of  intimacy  with  war,  in 
the  grimy  industrial  suburbs  of  the  French  capital,  in  the 
dirty  back  courts  of  its  congested  quartiers,  and  in  the  fuming 
factories  of  Lyon,  St.  Etienne  and  Marseilles. 


A  Reconstruction  Strike 

The  New  York  Needle  Trades  Again  in  a  Bitter  Controversy 


WITH  20,000  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  on  strike  and  35,000  dress 
and  waist  makers  planning  to  walk  out  this 
week,  New  York  is  again  a  center  of  turmoil 
in  the  clothing  trades.  The  trouble  in  the  dress  and  waist 
industry  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers' association  to  destroy  the  agreement  under  which  it 
has  been  working  for  six  years.  The  demand  of  the  workers 
is  for  a  44-hour  week  and  a  15  per  cent  advance  in  wages. 
The  employers  have  countered  with  a  demand  for  freedom  to 
discharge  without  interference.  There  is  involved  in  the  sit- 
uation not  only  the  danger  of  discrimination  against  union 
men  but  the  old  controversy  over  distribution  of  work.  In  a 
referendum  vote  which  was  announced  last  Saturday  the 
workers  authorized  the  union  officials  to  call  a  strike  if  neces- 
sary to  enforce  their  demands.  The  week  begins  with  every 
indication  that  such  a  strike  will  be  called. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  represent  the  work- 
ers on  men's  and  boys'  clothing.  As  their  strike  enters  its 
thirteenth  week  conferences  are  under  way  which  were  pro- 
moted by  Felix  Frankfurter,  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Poli- 
cies Board,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  two  sides  together.  The 
union  leaders  call  it  a  reconstruction  strike,  on  the  ground  that 
their  demand  for  a  44-hour  week  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  opportunity  for  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  to  find  em- 
ployment. They  also  say  that  a  reduction  in  hours  is  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  strain  caused  by  speeding  up  in  the  industry. 
The  American  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  Manufacturers' 
Association  asserts  that,  far  from  there  being  a  speeding  up  in 
the  industry,  there  has  been  restriction  of  output,  made  possi- 
ble by  the  union's  control  over  hiring  and  discharge,  and  that 
the  demand  for  the  44-hour  week  is  part  of  an  attempt  by 
the  workers  to  take  over  the  industry.  They  quote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers:  "This  industrial  and 
inter-industrial   organization,    built    upon    the   solid    rock   of 


knowledge  and  class  consciousness,  will  put  the  organized 
working  class  in  actual  control  of  production,  and  the  work- 
ing class  will  then  be  ready  to  take  possession  of  it."  And 
they  say  that  Amalgamated  members  act  during  working  hours 
as  if  the  day  of  possession  of  all  means  of  production  by  the 
working  people  had  already  arrived. 

Since  last  August  there  has  been  a  series  of  deadlocks  which 
demonstrates  the  stubbornness  of  both  parties.  When  the 
workers  in  the  boys'  clothing  trade  first  made  their  demands 
the  manufacturers  refused  to  confer  with  them  on  the  matter 
of  the  44-hour  week,  and  offered  arbitration  through  the  War 
Labor  Board.  This  the  union  refused,  because  one  of  the 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  is  the  president  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers,  the  organization  from  which  the 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  withdrew  a  few  years  ago  when 
they  formed  their  new  organization.  The  fact  that  the 
Amalgamated  has  outstripped  the  older  union  and  is  now  the 
chief  organization  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  has  not  served 
in  any  way  to  mitigate  the  hostility  of  the  United  off.cials  to 
the  seceders. 

On  October  28  the  boys'  clothing  workers,  numbering 
10,000,  struck.  The  employers  then  offered  to  have  as  arbi- 
trator Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard,  who  is  adminis- 
trator of  labor  standards  for  army  clothing.  The  union  in- 
sisted on  a  conference  preceding  arbitration.  The  response  of 
the  employers  was  to  lock  out,  or,  as  they  term  it,  to  dis- 
charge the  cutters  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  which  ren- 
dered 30,000  workers  idle.  This  happened  on  November  9, 
just  when  all  New  York  was  rejoicing  over  the  first  peace  re- 
port, a  fact  which  has  added  an  element  of  great  bitterness  to 
the  feeling  of  the  union  members.  A  few  weeks  ago  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  employers 
submitted,  through  Mr.  Schiff,  a  list  of  subjects  for  arbitration, 
adding  that  "many  other  items"  might  be  arbitrated.  The 
union  replied  that  it  could  not  sign  a  "blank  check  for  arbi- 
tration."    The  next  intervention  was  by  Felix  Frankfurter, 
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who  last  week  urged  an  adjustment.  Both  parties  consented 
to  take  part  in  conferences  this  week  at  which  Mr.  Ripley  is 
to  preside.  The  union  now  declares  it  will  not  accept  arbi- 
tration of  the  44-hour  week,  because  the  44-hour  week  has 
already  been  granted  by  New  York  employers  to  about  20,000 
Amalgamated  members  who  have  returned  to  work,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  union  members  to  work  different 
hours  in  the  same  market. 

The  long  struggle  in  New  York  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  situation  in  Chicago,  where  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated  granting 
the  44-hour  week  and  wage  increases  to  its  6,000  employes. 
There  was  no  strike  and  no  lockout,  only  friendly  negotiations. 

The  strike  has  offered  an  exhibition  of  remarkable  strength 
and  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  union.  Unlike  previous 
strikes  in  the  clothing  industry,  it  has  been  financed  completely 
by  the  union.  Funds  have  come  from  an  accumulated  reserve, 
from  New  York  members  who  have  returned  to  work,  and 
from  locals  outside  New  York.  When  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  employes  were  granted  an  increase  retroactive  to  De- 
cember 1  they  immediately  voted  to  put  all  this  back  pay  into 
the  New  York  strike  fund.  Although  no  appeals  have  been 
made  for  assistance,  the  Cloak  Makers'  Union  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers  has  voted  to  give  $50,000 
to  help  the  strikers,  while  the  Fur  Workers'  Union  of  New 
York  has  pledged  $10,000.  Both  of  these  unions  are  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Union  mem- 
bers who  have  been  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy  have 
pledged  their  solidarity  with  the  strikers  and  have  appeared  in 
the  picket  lines.  The  morale  of  the  strikers  in  general  has 
been  extraordinary;  they  have  seemed  to  accept  the  strike  as 
a  vacation  rather  than  a  hardship.  They  are  confident  of  suc- 
cess because  they  have  been  able  to  hold  out  through  the  slack 
season  and  now  the  busy  season  for  the  trade  is  at  hand. 


As  to  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  two  parties  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  in  the  industry,  it  may  be  said  that  both 
restriction  of  output  and  speeding  up  exist.  N.  I.  Stone, 
chief  of  the  Cost  Studies  Section  of  the  Purchase,  Storage 
and  Traffic  Division  of  the  War  Department,  who  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  industry  during  the  war,  says  that 
the  tailors,  who  comprise  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
strikers,  have  been  put  on  a  piece-work  basis  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  which  has  resulted  in  speeding  up.  The  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  cutters  is  quite  different.  In  a 
forthcoming  report  on  The  Cutting  of  Military  Clothing, 
Dr.  Stone  states  that  the  cutters  of  New  York  make  a  prac- 
tice of  restricting  output,  and  that  the  explanation  of  this 
practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  employers'  policy  of  laying-off 
workers  at  a  moment's  notice  at  any  time  of  the  week  or  day. 
This  ruthless  disregard  of  each  other's  interests  by  cutters 
and  manufacturers  leads  to  the  bitter  antagonism  that  has 
characterized  the  present  strike.  For  the  cutters,  though  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers,  occupy  a  strategic  position.  They 
are  the  only  workers  employed  directly  by  the  manufacturers 
— the  tailors  work  for  contractors — and  if  the  cutters  are 
idle  there  is  no  work  for  the  tailors.  The  present  strife- 
breeding  situation  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Stone  as  "intoler- 
able," and  manufacturers  declare  that  the  outcome  will  be 
the  driving  of  the  industry  from  New  York  to  smaller  cities 
where  the  union,  being  broken  up  into  small  units,  cannot 
exercise  so  much  power.  Dr.  Stone  suggests,  as  a  solution 
which  has  been  found  practicable  in  other  clothing  centers, 
the  adoption  of  an  agreement  which  would  safeguard  the 
legitimate  interests  of  both  parties.  Under  such  an  agreement 
the  worker  would  be  paid  for  time  when  he  is  idle  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  in  return  the  employer  would  demand  a 
certain  standard  of  performance  as  a  condition  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  union  scale. 


From  L'Oeuvre,  Paris 


"Women  vote?    They  don't  even  know  how  to  drink!' 


WE  GO  DRY 

THE  thirty-sixth  state  to  ratify  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  acted  on 
January  16  and  the  amendment  goes  into  force  one  year 
from  that  day.  The  legislatures  tumbled  over  one  another's 
heels  last  week.  The  Survey  for  January  18  went  to  press 
the  evening  of  January  14,  at  which  time  twenty-nine  had 
ratified — five  of  them  on  that  day — and  seven  more  were 
needed,  according  to  the  final  editions  of  the  evening  papers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  six  on  that  day,  news  of  one 
of  them  not  reaching  New  York  until  late  at  night.  And  be- 
fore the  sheets  were  out  of  the  bindery  on  January  16,  thirty- 
seven  had  acted.  The  liquor  interests  are  expected  to  take  the 
amendment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  prohibitionists  ex- 
press complete  confidence  in  the  outcome.  They  point  out  that 
the  amendment  is  attacked  only  on  technical  grounds,  that  the 
lawyers  for  the  distillers  in  Chicago  and  the  lawyers  for  the 
brewers  in  New  York  contradict  each  other  and — most  sig- 
nificantly— that  the  liquor  trade  itself  is  getting  ready  to  go 
on  a  dry  basis.  Breweries  are  adapting  their  machinery  to  the 
making  of  soft  drinks,  saloons  are  preparing  to  become  ice- 
cream parlors  and  lunch  counters  and  at  the  recent  hotel-men's 
convention  in  New  York  it  was  reported  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  soda  fountains  booked  unexampled  orders  to  be  in- 
stalled in  some  of  the  most  famous  barrooms  in  America. 

MME.  BRESHKOVSKY  HERE 

CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY,  the  "Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  landed  in 
Seattle  on  January  20,  alive  and  well  in  spite  of  all 
reports  to  the  contrary.  She  was  met  by  American 
friends  from  the  East.  According  to  a  telegram  from  one  of 
them,  great  interest  was  shown  in  her  by  the  press  and  by  the 
Czechoslovaks ;  the  telegram  does  not  state  whether  it  was  the 
Czechoslovaks  of  Seattle  or  of  Vladivostok.  She  expected  to 
start  East  on  Tuesday,  going  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago, 
where  she  will  be  a  guest  at  Hull-House  for  two  days  before 
going  on  to  Boston  and  New  York.  For  a  month  before  sail- 
ing she  had  been  at  Tokio,  Japan,  detained  by  the  American 
officials.  The  following  letter  dated  Tokio,  December  13, 
was  received  last  week  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  of  Boston: 

Alice,  Helena,  Lillian,  Ellen,  Jane  Addams  and  all  my  friends: 
I  should  have  been  with  you  long  ago,  but  your  officials  do  not 
let  me  go  farther.  I  waited  at  Vladivostok,  I  wait  here;  every- 
where they  promise  me  to  vise  my  passport  and  let  me  go,  yet  I  sit 
without  moving,  and  shall  sit  God  knows  how  long.  So  I  write 
to  notify  you  all  of  my  arrival,  and  send  you  an  article  of  mine 
to  let  you  know  why  I  am  coming.  [This  article  has  not  been  re- 
ceived.] 

Now  I  see  that  my  labor  and  that  of  all  the  true  champions  of 
our  people's  rights  is  of  a  long  time,  and  depends  not  only  on  our 
own  efforts  but  on  those  of  the  world  all  around.  All  the  interests 
of  all  the  states  and  nations  are  involved,  intricated,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the-  questions  which  history  has  laid  before  us  must  be  made 
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by  all  the  partners  playing  on  the  world's  scene.  We  are  not  to 
lose  our  spirit  and  our  hope;  we  are  always  ready  to  do  our  best, 
only  to  be  useful  in  the  turmoil  which  is  ready  to  engage  everyone 
to  take  part  in  the  common  bedlam.  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  our 
way. 

I  wrote  you  [this  letter  has  not  been  received]  that  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live  with  four  American  girls,  members  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  dwell  in  a  Japanese  house,  so  curiously  delicate 
and  nice  that  I  cannot  be  tired  of  admiring  it. 

Yet  I  wonder  that  America,  which  for  so  many  years  has  received 
in  her  lap  thousands  and  millions  of  every  sort  of  strangers,  very 
often  not  at  all  desirable  types,  suspects  an  old  woman  so  well  known 
to  her,  and  who  says  openly  what  her  aim  is  in  going  there,  and 
what  she  will  ask  and  tell. 

God  bless  you,  my  friends.     Perhaps  all  will  be  right,  and  I  shall 
reach  you  happy  and  quiet  ...  if  it  is  possible. 
Your  old,  Catherine  Breshkovsky, 

Somewhat  disturbed  in  her  mind. 

She  encloses  a  small  photograph  of  herself  and  writes  on 
the  back:  "I  have  been  a  month  on  my  way  to  reach  you. 
Thousands  of  formalities  check  my  progress  and  I  do  not  see 
the  end  of  heavy  experiences.  But  my  health  is  good,  and 
endurance,  too." 

THE  SEAMEN'S  LAW 

THE  report  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  seamen's  law  is  in- 
correct. Instead  of  that  the  court  has  weakened  the 
law  and  narrowed  its  scope  by  interpretative  decisions  in  sev- 
eral cases  involving  similar  points.  The  question  of  constitu- 
tionality came  up  but,  for  technical  reasons  involving  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  presented,  no  decision  was  made. 

The  cases  decided  involved  the  paying  of  "advances"  in 
wages.  Owing  to  understandings  between  masters  of  ships 
and  shipping  agents  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  sailor  to  get  a 
chance  at  a  job  except  through  the  shipping  agent.  The  sailor 
usually  has  no  money,  and  a  part  of  his  prospective  wages, 
often  as  much  as  a  month's  pay,  is  "advanced"  by  the  master 
of  the  ship  to  the  shipping  agent.  This  sum  is  then,  of  course, 
withheld  from  the  wages  due  the  sailor.  This  practice  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  seamen's  law.  Another  clause  in  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a  seaman  is  entitled  to  one-half  the  wages  then  due. 
at  any  port  where  the  ship  to  which  he  may  be  attached  shall 
load  or  deliver  cargo.  Both  of  these  sections  of  the  law  apply 
primarily  to  ships  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag.  There 
is  a  further  provision,  however,  covering  both,  which  makes 
them  applicable  to  seamen  on  foreign  vessels  "when  in  harbors 
of  the  United  States." 

In  the  decisions  just  handed  down  the  latter  proviso  is  made 
practically  null  and  void  as  to  foreign  vessels  which  have 
made  advances  in  foreign  ports.  Where  a  demand  was  made 
for  wages  in  an  American  port  by  seamen  on  foreign 
ships  the  master  was  permitted  to  deduct  from  the  amount 
due,  the  advance  that  had  been  made  in  a  foreign  port.  The 
court  upheld  his  right  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  law  to  indicate  that  Congress  meant  it  to  nulli- 
fy contracts  made  by  foreign  seamen  in  ports  where  such  con- 
tracts were  permissible.  "A  few  words"  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  there  was  such  an  intention,  the  court 
observed,  but  those  words  are  lacking. 

Another  case  involved  the  payment  of  "advance"  by  an 
American  ship  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  some  seamen  were  taken 
on.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  New  York  wages  were  paid  the 
men,  less  the  "advance"  which  was  one  month's  wages.  They 
sued  for  the  full  amount  on  the  strength  of  the  prohibition  of 
advances  in  the  seamen's  law.  The  decision  in  their  favor  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  was  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  on  the  ground  that  payment  of  "advance"  is  custom- 
ary in  South  American  ports  and  that  seamen  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way.  To  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Day:  "It  appears  that  only 
by  compliance  with  the  local  custom  of  obtaining  seamen 
through  agents  can  American  vessels  obtain  seamen  in  South 
American  ports.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  the  cus- 
tom is  one  which  works  much  hardship  to  a  worthy  class.  But 
we  are  unable  to  discover  that  in  passing  this  statute  Congress 
intended  to  place  American  shipping  at  the  great  disadvantage 
of  this  inability  to  obtain  seamen  when  compared  with  the 
vessels  of  other  nations  which  are  manned  by  complying  with 
local  usage."  In  each  of  these  decisions  the  court  was  divided 
five  to  four,  Justices  McKenna,  Holmes,  Brandeis  and  Clarke 
dissenting. 

BOSTON'S  HOUSING  CODE 

THE  new  housing  code  for  Boston  proposed  in  a  report 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Housing  has  been  re- 
ceived with  mingled  feelings.  It  is  intended  as  a  regu- 
latory law,  distinct  from  the  building  law,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  housing  department  under  the  Board  of  Health. 
"The  committee  has  ground  for  believing  that  no  thorough- 
going enforcement  of  the  building  and  health  laws  has  been  ac- 
complished in  recent  years,"  and,  therefore,  makes  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  statutes  applying  to  housing  its  first  demand. 
A  Boston  correspondent  adds:  "The  committee  might  well 
have  said  that  minor  evasions  have  been  frequent  in  the  case  of 
new  buildings,  and  that  maintenance  provisions  have  been 
treated  with  great  indifference  by  the  health  authorities.  Bos- 
ton is  notorious  for  her  filthy  homes.  There  has  been  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  building  department  and  the  health 
department,  and  the  law  department  has  given  very  indif- 
ferent support  or  none  at  all." 

The  next  demand  is  for  more  light  and  air  in  congested  dis- 
tricts. To  promote  this  purpose,  the  committee  changes  the 
present  requirement  of  16  feet  square  in  its  least  dimension  for 
an  inner  court  in  a  50-foot  building,  with  2  feet  additional  for 
each  additional  10  feet  in  height,  to  8  by  12  feet  for  three- 
story  dwellings,  9  by  12  for  four  stories,  11  by  12  for  five 
stories  and  12  by  12  for  six  stories.  This  means  a  reduction, 
not  an  increase  of  the  inner  court  area  for  a  typical  five-story 
apartment  house ;  under  the  present  law  it  must  have  at  least 
256  square  feet,  under  the  proposed  "improvement"  only  132 
square  feel,  or  a  little  over  one-half  as  much.  In  fact,  it  re- 
introduces the  air-shaft  which  other  building  laws  are  trying 
to  abolish. 

The  committee  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year 
for  the  "removal  of  all  dwellings  no  longer  fit  for  habitation," 
assuming  that  the  removal  of  a  four-story  brick  building  will 
cost  $300.  The  proposals  of  the  City  Planning  Board  for  the 
improvement  of  the  North  End  are  approved.  The  committee 
advises  that  this  slum  clearance  scheme  be  carried  out  rapidly 
so  that  large  amounts  of  property  shall  be  made  profitable,  but 
does  not  suggest  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  should  be 
made  contributory  towards  the  expense  of  the  work. 

Public  financial  assistance  towards  the  building  of  multiple 


dwellings  at  low  rentals  through  the  agency  of  a  housing 
council  composed  of  five  members,  including  a  representative 
each  of  real  estate  interests,  banking  and  social  welfare,  is 
advocated  to  promote  building  activity  by  loans  at  an  interest 
charge  of  4^4  or  5  per  cent.  Wooden  three-deckers  are  no 
longer  to  be  permitted,  but  non-combustible  walls  with  wooden 
porches  are  to  be  allowed.  The  proposed  law  would  sanction 
not  only  interior  courts  that  are  smaller  than  required  in  New 
York,  where  land  is  much  dearer,  but  also  the  continued  build- 
ing of  dwellings  one  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  the  street  is 
wide,  ignoring  the  recent  progress  made  elsewhere  in  insisting 
on  a  lightfall  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  45  degrees.  It  is, 
some  Bostonians  sadly  admit,  "not  a  law  which  any  other  city 
will  want  to  copy." 

NEGRO  COOPERATION 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a  meeting  was  re- 
cently held,  attended  by  colored  representatives  from 
different  states,  to  consider  consumers'  cooperation  as  a  means 
of  economic  emancipation.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the 
Negro  Cooperative  Guild  was  formed  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  inducing  individuals  and  clubs  to  study  modern  con- 
sumers' cooperation,  its  extent,  methods  and  objects;  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  meeting  for  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  stores ;  and  of  forming  a  central  committee  for 
the  guidance  and  insurance  of  such  stores. 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois  was  elected  chairman  of  the  guild  and  six 
state  secretaries  as  well  as  a  national  secretary  were  appointed. 
The  immediate  activity  of  the  guild  will  consist  for  the  most 
part  in  the  formation  of  town  and  neighborhood  classes  for 
the  study  of  cooperation.  The  Cooperative  League  of  America 
is  particularly  interested  in  this  approach  to  Negro  organiza- 
tion, feeling  that  in  this  country  there  have  been  too  many  at- 
tempts to  launch  distributive  societies  without  the  essential  pre- 
liminary education  of  the  members  into  real  cooperators. 
"This  effort  to  educate  the  Negroes  before  they  start,"  writes 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse,  educational  director  of  the  league,  "as- 
sures them  of  a  more  permanent  success  than  that  which  has 
been  achieved  by  any  other  single  group  here  in  America." 
Incidentally,  she  recalls  the  fact  that  the  racial  approach  to 
economic  organization  has,  in  the  United  States,  proved  among 
the  most  promising.  For  instance,  the  Finns  in  the  Middle 
West  have  developed  cooperation  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country  and  really  have  so  far  contributed 
the  main  strength  of  the  movement. 

FARMERS'  RECONSTRUCTION 

THE  Farmers'  National  Conference  on  Reconstruction 
in  America  and  International  Reconstruction  differed 
from  some  others  recently  held  in  that  it  adopted  a  pro- 
gram drafted  in  advance  and  carefully  considered  by  the  dele- 
gates before  they  met.  During  the  last  week  of  November  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  large  farm  organizations  met  for 
nearly  a  week  in  Washington  and  drafted  a  tentative  recon- 
struction program  which  was  submitted  to  farm  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  these  had  already  adopted 
reconstruction  programs,  and  the  one  finally  adopted  this 
month  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  is  put  forth  as  repre- 
senting a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  progressive  farmers 
of  America. 

The  farmers  declare  for  government  ownership  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  means  of  transportation,  including  the  merchant 
marine ;  they  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  meat-packing  industry ;  and  demand 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  be  met  by  taxes  upon  inheritances,  in- 
comes and  land  values.  They  declare  "for  general  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners,"  for  reorganization  of  rural  educa- 
tion to  prepare  the  children  of  the  country  for  tasks  as  citizens, 
and  call  upon   the  government  to  formulate  a   plan   for  the 
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speedy  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Russia.  Probably 
no  labor  leader  would  ask  for  a  more  sweeping  labor  demand 
than  that  of  the  farmers  that  the  principle  be  established  "that 
labor  is  the  first  fixed  charge  upon  all  industry." 

The  conference  endorsed  the  league  of  nations,  stating  that 
among  the  instrumentalities  of  such  a  league  it  believes  to  be 
essential  are  an  international  investment  board,  board  of  trade, 
commerce  commission,  institute  of  agriculture  and  labor  board. 
Reduction  of  arms  and  armaments  is  also  demanded.  The  con- 
ference adopted  the  first  day  a  resolution  strongly  endorsing 
President  Wilson's  foreign  policy,  and  warned  the  Senate  not 
to  attempt  to  imperil  this  policy.  This  resolution  was  cabled 
to  the  President  through  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
following  reply  was  received:  "Your  message  and  the  action 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Reconstruction  Conference  has  given 
me  the  profoundest  pleasure  and  I  beg  that  you  will  thank 
your  associates  for  me  for  this  evidence  of  their  confidence  and 
disinterested  patriotism."  A  delegation  of  representatives  of 
leading  farm  organizations,  of  which  George  P.  Hampton, 
managing  director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Headquarters,  is 
chairman,  was  selected  by  the  conference  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  whenever  its  presence  there  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  backing  up  the  President's  peace  program. 

The  conference  did  not  stop  with  resolutions  or  the  adoption 
of  a  reconstruction  program.  It  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
Farmers'  National  Council  charged  with  carrying  it  out.  This 
council  is  to  work  largely  through  committees  working  for  the 
several  planks  of  the  platform.  As  a  means  of  putting  the 
program  into  operation  the  conference  also  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  Farmers'  National  Non-partisan  Con- 
gressional Committee  to  work  for  the  re-election  of  members 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  who  have  supported  the  farmers' 
program  and  to  secure  the  election  of  more  farmers  to  Con- 
gress, pledged  to  the  farmers'  program. 

CHURCH  CENTERS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

"^HE  great  national  church  organizations  are  actively  at 
work  in  helping  to  take  care  of  the  boys  who  have  re- 
turned and  are  returning  from  military  life.  Some  of 
them  plan  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges  in  assisting  needy 
students  whose  college  courses  were  interrupted  by  the  call  to 
arms  and  to  whom  the  return  of  peace  has  brought  a  tempta- 
tion to  enter  civil  occupations  without  adequate  training. 
Some  cooperate  with  different  government  agencies  in  meeting 
urgent  individual  needs  created  by  the  war  for  which  there  is 
no  provision  in  existing  laws.  Some  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  assist  the  public  employment  service  in  the  work  of 
placing  discharged  soldiers  and  war  workers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  before  the  armistice  was 
s'gned,  had  opened  community  centers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  provide  for  the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  all 
classes  of  young  people;  at  present  there  are  some  250  of  these 
centers,  and  a  campaign  has  been  started  to  raise  a  large  fund 
for  the  development  of  these  centers  and  for  the  increase  of 
their  number  to  2,500.  Of  $40,000,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
church  for  the  extension  of  its  home  missions,  no  less  than 
$1 1,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  community  centers;  and 
an  immediate  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  has  been  authorized. 

Paul  L.  Vogt,  executive  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the 
church  on  reconstruction  at  home,  makes  it  a  special  point  that 
the  new  community  centers  shall  not  be  hidden  away  in  the 
suburbs  and  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  but  shall  be  "where 
the  lights  are,"  in  the  centers  of  communities  to  which  the 
returned  soldiers  and  all  young  folk  are  naturally  attracted. 
It  is  the  intention  that  these  centers  shall  provide  for  social 
life  and  wholesome  recreation,  but  also  that  they  shall  answer 
the  more  serious  needs  of  youth,  giving  a  love  of  knowledge — 
and  especially  of  health  knowledge — developing  loyalty  to  the 
community,  fostering  democratic  ideals,  cultivating  spiritual 
growth. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  in  introducing  this  work,  even 
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though  Bible  study  is  one  of  the  activities  contemplated,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  attempt  no  proselyting  but 
will  endeavor  to  keep  the  community  center  idea  on  a  strictly 
interdenominational  basis,  asking  and  welcoming  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  recognized  religious  organizations.  Nor  is  the 
work  to  be  confined  to  cities  and  towns.  Under  an  arrange- 
ment recently  concluded  between  the  government  and  the 
various  denominations,  the  religious  care  of  the  new  govern- 
ment industrial  reconstruction  areas  in  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  assigned  to  the  Methodists ;  in  these  two  states, 
therefore,  they  will  attempt  to  cover  all  communities,  large 
and  small. 

NOMINATION  BY  EXPERTS 

THE  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  re- 
cently restored  to  office  with  several  other  members  of 
the  board  by  order  of  the  state  Supreme  Court,  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  nine  citizens  to  nominate  a  perma- 
nent superintendent  of  the  public  schools  to  succeed  John  D. 
Shoop,  recently  deceased,  who  was  the  successor  of  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  The  personnel  of  this  nominating  committee  is  of 
special  interest  because  of  the  groups  it  represents.  Two  of 
the  members  are  vice-presidents  of  large  banks,  but  one  of  the 
two,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  is  more  widely  known  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Institute  and  a  leading  commissioner  of  the 
South  parks.  There  are  two  lawyers,  Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 
who  is  identified  professionally  with  large  corporate  interests 
and  personally  recognized  as  a  leading  advocate  of  civil  service 
and  other  progressive  movements;  and  Clarence  A.  Darrow, 
a  radical  orator  and  the  leading  labor  counselor  of  the  coun- 
try. Commercial  interests  are  represented  by  a  department 
store  manager,  who  is  also  vice-president  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Wage  Loan  Society,  and  manufacturing  interests  by  the 
head  of  a  large  company  who  is  also  a  member  of  a  citizens' 
Public  School  League.  Labor  has  a  single  representative,  the 
scretary-treasurer  of  the  Stcamfitters'  and  Plumbers'  Union  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  one  woman  selected  is 
Mary  Margaret  Bartelme.  When  public  guardian  of  Cook 
county  she  had  thousands  of  children  as  her  wards,  and  she 
has  since  filled  the  unique  position  of  assistant  to  the  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  with  special  jurisdiction  over  delinquent 
girls,  for  which  her  legal  training  fits  her.  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt, 
formerly  professor  of  children's  diseases  at  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School  and  internationally  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  child  hygiene,  is  the  medical  member. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ASYLUM 

A  MONG  those  serving  terms  of  imprisonment  or  under 
L\  indictment  for  offences  against  the  espionage  law  are  a 
X  JL  number  of  Hindus  (and  one  American  supporter) 
whose  case  is  peculiar  in  several  aspects.  If  they  have  erred, 
it  is  not  because  their  activity  in  this  country  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bring  them  of  necessity  into  conflict  with  the  law, 
for  other  agitators  for  Indian  home  rule,  perhaps  more  experi- 
enced but  no  more  moderate  in  the  views  they  espouse,  have 
been  able  to  keep  before  the  public  and  away  from  the  courts 
throughout  the  war. 

A  Hindu  called  Das  is  now  serving  a  two-year  sentence  in 
Leavenworth  prison,  and  the  government  on  December  3 
brought  proceedings  in  San  Francisco  to  revoke  his  citizenship, 
acquired  by  naturalization  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  believed  by 
Das  that  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  to  his  intended  deporta- 
tion and  that  deportation  will  mean  for  him  a  severe,  possibly 
a  life,  sentence  by  the  Indian  government  against  which  he  is 
in  revolt.  Since  he  is  devoid  of  means,  a  few  Americans,  in- 
cluding Lillian  D.  Wald,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  Charles  Fer- 
guson, Frank  P.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Ernest  Poole,  Paul  Kennaday, 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  William  English  Walling  and 
Robert  Morse  Lovett,  have  issued  an  appeal  for  a  defense 
fund. 
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A  second  case,  involving  Sailendra  Nath  Ghose,  Tarak 
Nath  Das,  Pulin  Behari  Bose,  Bhai  Bhagwan  Singh  and  an 
American  woman,  Agnes  Smedley,  will  be  remembered  for 
some  sensational  aspects  which  it  had  when  proceedings  were 
taken  about  a  year  ago.  The  main  charge,  in  this  case,  is  that 
the  defendants  have  described  themselves  as  representatives  of 
a  foreign  government,  in  proof  of  which  the  charge  quotes  the 
acquisition  of  notepaper,  of  a  seal,  etc.,  and,  by  reference,  with 
what  to  a  layman  would  seem  curious  logic,  to  letters  in  which 
they  have  described  themselves  as  representatives  in  the  United 
States  of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  India.  A  second  charge  is 
that  they  have  published  and  distributed  a  book  entitled  Isola- 
tion of  Japan  in  World  Politics,  containing  statements  which, 
by  accusations  against  the  British  government,  were  held  to 
discourage  recruiting  in  this  country  as  an  ally  of  that  gov- 
ernment in  the  war  against  Germany. 

All  these  accused,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  serving 
prison  sentences  when  the  indictment  was  made,  and  these 
two,  Ghose  and  Miss  Smedley,  were  arrested  in  New  York 
and  are  now  held  in  bail  on  a  California  indictment.  The 
case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  now 
pending. 

Though  the  charge  or  conviction  in  ever}'  one  of  these  cases 
is  based  upon  a  direct  violation  of  a  statute  relating  to  exclu- 
sively American  affairs,  the  Hindu  prisoners  and  defendants 
assert  that  the  real  power  behind  it  is  the  influence  of  the 
Indian  government,  which,  in  some  of  the  earlier  prosecutions, 
took  an  active  part  in  compiling  the  cases  and  in  bringing  alien 
witnesses  all  the  way  from  India  to  testify  against  them.  They 
are  without  an  organization  and  without  large  numbers  of 
compatriots  to  sympathize  with  them  or  to  mitigate  their  lot. 
Hence  an  appeal  to  the  American  public  is  made  on  their  be- 
half by  those  named  and  others  to  ensure  at  any  rate  a  com- 
petent defense. 

These  cases  may  not  be  of  an  identical  nature  with  those  of 
political  minority  representatives  in  this  country,  who,  from 
the  hallowed  soil  of  the  land  of  liberty,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
have  thrown  the  torch  of  revolution  into  Russia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  Austria  and  Germany — to  quote  only  some  of 
the  most  recent  movements  of  that  kind — but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  explain  the  interest  felt  for  them  even  by 
men  and  women  who  have  been  loud  in  the  denunciation  of 
others  who  have  tried  to  impede  the  effectiveness  of  this  coun- 
try's part  in  the  war  against  Germany.  Their  treasurer  is 
Albert  de  Silva,  41  Union  square,  New  York  city. 

BACKING  THE  PRESIDENT 

ALL  over  the  country  groups  are  being  formed  to  arouse 
interest  in  a  league  of  nations  and  to  weld  individual 
L  conviction  into  a  body  whose  size  will  tell.  The  most 
elaborate  project,  thus  far,  is  that  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  of  which  William  Howard  Taft  is  president.  This 
organization  has  been  in  existence  since  1915,  but  has  recently 
increased  its  working  force  to  include  five  staff  secretaries,  in- 
cluding a  national  campaign  manager  and  assistant  manager 
and  an  extension  and  speakers'  bureau  secretary.  It  is  plan- 
ning a  series  of  nine  congresses  "to  marshal  public  opinion  be- 
hind America's  real  purpose  in  the  war,"  to  be  held  in  New 
York  city,  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Salt  Lake  City,  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta  in  sessions  of 
two  days  each  between  February  5  and  28. 

The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  whose  president  is 
Norman  Hapgood  and  whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York 
city,  is  having  weekly  luncheons  with  discussions  on  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Peace  Conference  is  concerned.  Its  aim 
is  to  have  presented  opposing  points  of  view  as,  for  instance,  on 
January  25,  when  both  pro-  and  anti-Bolshevik  arguments 
were  heard  in  a  discussion  of  the  Russian  situation. 

The  Woman's  International  League  of  New  York,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  National  Woman's  Peace  Party,  of  which 
Jane  Addams  is  president,  has  begun  a  study  course  on  national 


and  international  reconstruction.  It  has  an  extension  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  lectures  or  who  wish 
to  start  study  groups  elsewhere,  of  stenographic  reports  of 
the  talks  and  subsequent  discussions,  topical  summaries  and 
suggested  reading. 

COPARTNERSHIP  IN  NORWAY 

THE  Norwegian  parliament  recently  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  copartner- 
ship as  a  means  of  securing  industrial  peace.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  employers  and  labor  representatives, 
with  a  few  outside  experts,  and  its  appointment  was  favored 
unanimously  except  for  one  Socialist  vote  against  it  on  the 
plea  that  this  was  merely  another  capitalist  scheme  to  pacify 
the  insurgent  workers  and  to  put  off  the  inevitable  reckoning 
between  capital  and  labor.  A  correspondent  from  Norway 
to  Co-Partnership,  the  British  organ  of  the  movement,  writes: 
"Papers  of  every  political  shade,  from  Conservative  to  Syn- 
dicalist, have  discussed  the  profit-sharing  and  copartnership 
scheme  in  numerous  articles.  Although  our  Socialists,  to 
begin  with,  were  rather  sceptical,  I  think  it  is  now  dawning 
upon  them  that  there  are  some  points  of  contact  between 
copartnership  and  that  new  direction  of  the  labor  movement 
which  does  not  consider  collectivism  with  its  bureaucracy  and 
favoritism  its  ideal,  but  rather  prefers  to  secure  for  the 
individual  worker  the  'surplus  value.'  .  .  .  On  the  whole  I 
think  that  what  I  might  call  western  ideas  are  now  gaining." 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  famous 
Guise  factory  in  France  where  copartnership  was  first  fully 
developed  has  been  twice  overrun  by  the  contending  armies 
and  partly  destroyed.  A  propaganda  has  been  started  in  this 
country  to  help  this  experiment  back  on  its  feet  by  securing 
trade  for  its  products.  The  reader  can  find  all  about  it  in 
the  little  book  Twenty-eight  Years'  Copartnership  at  Guise 
translated  by  Aneurin  Williams. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PROTESTS 

HEALTH  Commissioner  Royal  S.  Copeland,  of  New 
York  city,  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  when  he  with- 
drew the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  from  the 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  [see  the  Survey  for  January 
18,  p.  535].  The  outcry  against  this  action  shows  clearly  that 
the  commissioner's  action  is  not  a  simple  departmental 
measure;  it  has  been  taken  to  indicate  what  is  quietly  happen- 
ing to  the  whole  department.  The  dean  of  the  American 
medical  profession,  Abraham  Jacobi,  was  among  the  first  of 
many  prominent  physicians  to  voice  a  protest.  The  governing 
board  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  city  passed  a 
resolution  stating  that  "the  withdrawal  of  the  division  from 
Dr.  Harris  takes  on  the  nature  of  a  political  attack  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Health  Department  such  as  was  made  last 
spring  and  was  repudiated  by  popular  indignation." 

The  most  emphatic  protest  comes  from  the  central  and  local 
labor  organizations  of  the  city  and  from  civic  bodies.  At  a 
meeting  held  by  the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  with  Judge 
Charles  M.  Hough  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
Rose  Schneiderman  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
Leonard  Wallstein  of  the  Citizens  Union  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Nathan  of  the  New  York  city  Consumers'  League  condemned 
the  action  of  the  health  commissioner  on  behalf  of  their  or- 
ganizations. James  J.  Bagley  of  Franklin  Union  No.  23, 
Edward  J.  Rybicki  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  Fred  Gea  of  the  Painters'  Union  contended  that  the 
promises  made  to  the  labor  organizations  by  Mayor  Hylan 
and  Commissioner  Copeland  were  broken,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  was  uncalled  for,  and  that 
it  will  surely  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
population  of  the  city.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  call 
upon  the  health  commissioner  and  to  cooperate  with  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 


IS  there  need  for  a  new  organization  in  the  field  of  social 
work — national  as  distinct  from  local — an  organization 
striving  for  certain  goals — as  distinct  from  a  purely 
deliberative  body  like  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work — an  organization  working  for  a  general  rounded  pro- 
gram as  distinct  from  the  half  hundred  specific  propaganda 
organizations — a  membership  organization  as  distinct  from 
the  various  foundations? 

This  is  a  composite  of  the  first  questions  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Henry  C.  Wright,  as  result  of  the  action 
taken  at  the  Conference  on  Demobilization  held  in  New  York 
in  late  November  [the  Survey  for  December  7]. 

The  committee's  answer  is  "yes."  It  has  drafted  a  tenta- 
tive constitution  and  asked  the  Survey  to  publish  it  with  an 
invitation  to  all  social  workers  and  others  interested  in  Ameri- 
can social  advance  to  send  in  criticisms,  suggestions  and  ap- 
plications for  membership.  There  is  occasion  for  speedy  action 
if  the  new  body  is  to  function  in  the  critical  months  ahead 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  form  of  organization  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  settled  upon  except  after  the  freest  discussion. 
As  meetings  are  difficult — only  a  fraction  of  the  representative 
committee  invited  attended  those  thus  far  held — this  method 
of  putting  a  draft  of  a  constitution  out  through  the  Survey 
was  hit  upon  and  a  sub-committee  composed  of  Edward  T. 
Devine,  John  R.  Shillady  and  Henry  C.  Wright  was  ap- 
pointed to  digest  replies,  draw  up  a  budget  and  call  a  further 
meeting  of  the  full  organization  committee  which  it  was  felt 
could  act  on  a  national  council  pending  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

What  should  the  organization  be  called?  Should  it  be 
an  inclusive  body  like  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  or  a  selective  body  with  qualifications  for  membership, 
like  the  national  bodies  of  the  older  professions? 

Should  it  be  a  federation  of  national-social  organizations  or 
a  professional  group  similar  to  the  Association  of  University 
Professors  ? 

If  the  latter,  should  the  membership  basis  be  the  holding 
of  some  executive  post  or  individual  vocational  qualifications, 
how  should  these  be  determined  ? 

Should  the  national  council  be  instituted  with  full  power 
to  take  positions  or  should  the  concurrence  of  the  full  mem- 
bership be  required  ?    If  so,  how. 

Is  the  chief  need  for  such  an  organization  to  push  federal 
legislation ;  re-examine  and  reconstruct  American  social  agen- 
cies; lift  the  standards  of  social  work;  serve  as  an  exchange 
for  information  ;  direct  a  common  program,  study  local  ex- 
periments ;  speak  with  one  voice ;  afford  a  channel  for  con- 
structive criticisms  of  national  agencies  or  government  de- 
partments ? 

These  and  other  questions  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  tentative  draft.  The  committee  invites  frank  discussion. 
Address  by  February  10,  Draft  Committee,  care  Survey,  112 
East  19  street,  New  York. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  space  available,  letters  or  excerpts 
will  be  published  in  the  Survey. 


ARTICLE  I:     NAME 
The  name  of  this  association  shall  be:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers. 

ARTICLE  II:     OBJECTS 

The  objects  of  the  association  are : 

( 1 )  To  organize  American  social  workers  for  concerted 
action. 

(2)  To  study  continuously  social  agencies  and  social  needs 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  sound  basis  for  such  concerted  action. 

(3)  To  promote  a  better  adaptation  of  social  agencies  to 
social  needs. 

(4)  To  contribute  to  the  formulation  and  promotion  of  a 
rational  program  of  social  reconstruction  and  a  progressive  pro- 
gram of  social  organization. 
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(5)  To  cooperate  with  other  national  groups  to  these  ends. 

(6)  To  increase  the  usefulness  and  advance  the  standards 
and  ideals  of  social  work. 

ARTICLE  III:     MEMBERSHIP 

1.  Membership  shall  be  of  four  kinds:  active,  associate,  in- 
stitutional, and  honorary. 

2.  Active  Members — 

(a)  Any  person  who  as  an  executive  or  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  society,  association,  or  institution,  of  known  stand- 
ing and  usefulness  in  the  field  of  social  work;  or  of  a  public 
department;  or  as  an  individual;  shall  meet  the  vocational 
standards  for  active  membership,  may  be  nominated  for 
active  membership. 

(b)  The  council  shall  designate  certain  vocational  com- 
mittees, which  for  each  branch  of  social  work  shall  define 
the  standards  for  meembership,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  council. 

(c)  The  annual  dues  of  active  members  shall  be  ten 
dollars. 

2.  Active  Members.  [Alternative  Draft,  Article  III,  Sec.  2] 
Any  person  who  holds  a  position  as  executive  of  a  society,  asso- 
ciation, or  institution  of  recognized  standing  and  usefulness  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  or  as  executive  in  any  department  of  govern- 
ment having  special  relations  to  social  welfare;  any  person  who  is 
responsible  for  a  branch  or  district  or  other  sub-division  of  the  work 
of  any  such  social  agency;  and  any  person  who,  as  a  contributor 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  or  otherwise,  has  given  evidence  of 
qualifications  for  such  rnembershihp,  may  be  nominated  for  active 
membership  in  the  association.  The  annual  dues  of  active  members 
shall  be  ten  dollars. 

3.  Associate  Members.  Any  director,  or  member  of  a  rec- 
ognized social  agency,  or  any  other  person  who  expresses  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  objects  of  the  association,  may  be  nominated 
to  associate  membership.  The  annual  dues  of  associate  mem- 
bers shall  be  ten  dollars.  Associate  members  may  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  association,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote. 

4.  Institutional  Members.  Any  agency  whose  executives 
or  workers  are  eligible  to  active  membership  may  be  nomi- 
nated to  institutional  membership.  The  annual  dues  of  insti- 
tutional members  shall  be  twenty-five  dollars.  Institutional 
members  may  be  represented  only  by  active  or  associate  mem- 
bers, and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote  as  institutional 
members. 

5.  Honorary  Members.  Any  person  who  has  ceased  to  be 
eligible  for  active  membership  by  reason  of  retiring  from  active 
social  work,  or  any  person  whom  the  association  may  wish  to 
honor  in  this  way,  may  be  nominated  for  honorary  member- 
ship. Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of 
dues.  They  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  and  speak- 
ing, but  not  of  voting,  at  any  meetings  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  IV:     OFFICERS 

1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  treasurer,  an  executive,  and  not  to  exceed 
forty-eight  additional  members  of  the  National  Council. 

2.  The    president,    vice-president,    and    treasurer    shall    be 
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Allotments  and  Allowances 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


EVERYONE  agrees  that  the  Allotments  and  Allow- 
ances Section  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
has  broken  down — in  the  same  sense  that  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes  and  the  construction  of  an 
American  fleet  for  service  in  the  war  and  government  control 
of  prices  in  the  interest  of  tax-burdened  consumers  and  the 
censorship  and  the  soldiers'  post-office  and  pay  records  and  the 
reporting  of  casualties  broke  down.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
too  big  a  job  for  the  people  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  in  the 
time  in  which  it  had  to  be  done. 

Complaints  of  delays  and  blunders  in  the  awarding  of  allow- 
ances and  in  the  mere  sending  forward  to  families  of  allot- 
ments withheld  from  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been 
reaching  the  bureau  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand  a  day.  A 
big  staff  of  clerks  has  been  occupied  merely  in  handling  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  referred  by  congressmen,  and 
another  to  attend  to  the  "emergency"  cases,  such  as  those  in 
which  a  delay  of  more  than  ninety  days  is  alleged  and  those 
referred  by  the  Red  Cross.  Often  both  rooms  have  been  busy 
explaining  to  the  different  intermediaries  about  the  same  cases, 
while  letters  from  the  same  families  were  coming  also  direct 
to  the  bureau. 

Since  the  armistice  the  general  dissatisfaction,  patriotically 
suppressed  during  the  war,  has  been  finding  frequent  and  em- 
phatic expression,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress. Politicians  are  prophesying  "reprisals"  on  the  part  of 
the  returning  soldiers,  and  a  congressional  investigation  has 
been  demanded.  The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  has  a  sufficient 
basis  of  fact — even  in  the  limited  information  that  is  available 
for  the  public — to  put  the  administrators  of  the  act  on  the 
defensive. 

It  is  the  obvious  obligation  of  those  who  would  interpret 
public  opinion  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  who  would  desire 
to  form  an  unprejudiced  impression  of  their  own,  not  only  to 
consider  the  unprecedented  difficulties  presented  by  the  task, 
but  also  to  do  everything  possible  to  protect  the  bureau  against 
such  unfair  criticism  as  might  actually  impair  its  usefulness. 
The  bureau  must  not  only  complete  its  work  in  the  matter  of 
allotments  and  allowances.  Demobilization  will  rapidly  re- 
duce this  particular  huge  task.  The  same  bureau,  however, 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  compensa- 
tion features  of  the  law — what  the  Treasury  Department  calls 
the  modern  American  substitute  for  pensions — and  of  the  in- 
surance against  death  or  total  permanent  disability.  Frcm 
now  on  compensation  and  insurance  will  be  of  increasing  im- 
portance. This  work  must  be  well  done ;  and  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  well  done  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  must 
have  public  confidence  and  support,  regardless  of  its  success 
or  failure  with  allotments  and  allowances.  To  admit  its 
failures  and  to  make  sure  that  any  inefficiency  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  first  year  has  revealed  will  not  be  continued  in  the 
administration  of  the  more  permanent  features  of  the  war 


risk  insurance  act  will  be  the  best  way  to  insure  that  support 
and  public  confidence. 

Even  the  work  that  must  still  be  done  by  the  Section  on 
Allotments  and  Allowances  is  far  from  negligible.  The  forty- 
odd  thousand  claims  for  exemption  which  were  still  pending 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  must  be  decided  and  the  deci- 
sions executed.  The  money  which  has  been  paid  to  the  wrong 
persons,  whether  through  fraudulent  representations  and  mis- 
understandings on  their  part  or  through  mistakes  made  by 
the  bureau,  must  be  recovered.  The  money  that  is  due  to 
persons  who  have  not  yet  received  the  full  amount  to  which 
they  are  entitled  must  be  paid.  The  complaints  that  have 
reached  the  bureau  and  those  that  still  may  come  must  be  recti- 
fied— as  far  as  that  is  possible  by  means  of  deferred  payments 
and  explanations.  Moreover,  the  end  of  demobilization  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  bureau  has  still  before  it 
a  longer  period  of  dealing  with  allotments  and  allowances  than 
has  elapsed  since  the  act  went  into  effect.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  before  this  section  of  the  bureau  closes  its 
doors  everything  possible  shall  be  done  to  clear  up  all  the  mis- 
understandings and  to  do  at  least  tardy  justice.  Otherwise,  a 
brief  and  hectic  experience  in  this  field  is  likely  to  stand  for 
years  to  the  discredit  of  federal  administrative  capacity. 

I:  The  Family's  Point  of  View 

THE  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  annual  report,  after 
referring  to  the  enormous  volume  of  work,  involving  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  millions  of  transactions,  reflects — quite  justly 
— that  the  achievements  of  the  bureau  are  less  likely  to  attract 
public  attention  than  are  its  deficiencies  and  errors.  The  errors 
have  certainly  been  numerous  and  the  deficiencies  obvious. 
Checks  have  been  sent  to  the  wrong  person  and  to  the  wrong 
address  and  in  the  wrong  amount.  Correction  of  such  errors 
has  been  exasperatingly  slow.  Checks  returned  to  the  bureau 
because  they  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  are  not  acknowl- 
edged, and  several  months  later  the  regular  monthly  checks 
stop  coming  and  demand  is  received  for  repayment  of  the 
excess  long  since  returned.  The  bureau  has  remained  silent 
and  seemingly  unresponsive  in  the  face  of  repeated  appeals  for 
the  remedy  of  obvious  mistakes. 

Allotments  to  which  the  claimants  are  clearly  entitled,  and 
of  which  they  are  literally  in  dire  need,  have  failed  to  come. 
As  the  enlisted  man  has  received  only  half  his  pay,  he  could 
not,  of  course,  make  direct  remittances.  Instances,  indeed,  arc 
not  uncommon  of  men  who  have  been  put  in  the  position  of 
debtors  to  the  government,  by  some  such  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances as  this:  A  single  man  enters  the  service  and  makes 
an  allotment  to  his  mother;  later  he  marries  and  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  compulsory  allotment;  a  notice  to  stop  the  Class  B 
allotment  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  required  in  order  to 
secure  the  allowance  is  sent  to  the  bureau,  but  is  not  acted 
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upon ;  the  two  allotments  plus  the  premium  on  insurance  which 
the  man  has  taken  out — all  charged  against  his  pay  account — 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  pay. 

The  most  fertile  imagination  could  not  have  invented  all 
the  different  kinds  of  mistakes  that  have  been  made ;  the  most 
philosophical  and  long-suffering  dependent  family  would  have 
exhausted  its  stock  of  patience  and  forbearance  before  some  of 
the  snarls  had  been  untangled.  All  parts  of  the  country  seem 
to  have  suffered  impartially.  The  mistakes  have  not  all  been 
in  one  direction.  Overpayments  as  well  as  underpayments  and 
no  payments  occur.  Unfortunately  they  do  not  cancel  one 
another. 

The  first  response  of  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  bureau,  when  complaints  or  reproaches  begin,  is  apt  to  be: 
We  know  we  have  made  mistakes;  we  know  we  have  caused 
hardship;  you  cannot  tell  me  of  a  case  so  bad  that  I  cannot 
match  it  by  a  worse  one,  of  a  blunder  so  incredible  that  I 
cannot  find  you  arother  more  marvelous. 

About  half  the  "trouble"  that  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
representatives  with  the  army  abroad  found  for  their  minis- 
trations was  connected  with  allotments  and  allowances.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  they  accounted  for  half  of  whatever  discon- 
tent there  was  among  soldiers,  for  they  came  third  in  the  list 
of  the  men's  grievances,  after  the  delays  in  the  mail  and  the 
misplacement  of  service  records,  which  affected  them  more  per- 
sonally and  more  immediately ;  but  about  half  of  the  cases 
which  were  brought  to  the  Red  Cross  by  the  men  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  help  get  things  straightened  out  were  about 
allotments  and  allowances  which  were  not  getting  to  the  loved 
ones  at  home. 

Probably  more  than  half  the  applications  to  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  in  America  from  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  have  been  made  because  of  d'fficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  allotments  and  allowances.  An  estimate  of  60  per 
cent  is  made  by  one  executive  who  is  in  position  to  know  about 
more  than  twenty  thousand  applications;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son not  to  assume  that  this  is  typical  of  the  whole  country. 
Now  Home  Service  was  intended  to  supplement — not  to  re- 
place— allotments  by  the  men  and  allowances  from  the  govern- 
ment. If  it  had  had  to  deal  only  with  rare  cases  of  error  such 
as  might  occur  after  every  precaution  had  been  taken,  with 
exceptional  cases  of  hardship  for  which  through  some  oversight 
the  law  had  failed  to  provide,  or  with  such  as  because  of  some 
great  misfortune  require  more  than  the  law  provides,  this 
would  have  been  quite  within  its  scope  and  resources.  Whether 
Home  Service  has  been  equal  to  the  strain  caused  by  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  bureau ;  whether  it  has  been  able  to  counteract 
the  anxiety,  worry,  irritation  and  indignation  caused  by  the 
innumerable  mistakes  and  the  endless  delays;  whether  it  has 
been  ingenious  enough  and  well  enough  informed  about  the 
complexities  of  the  administration  of  the  law  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble  in  most  of  the  cases  coming  to  its  atten- 
tion, or  has  simply  in  the  aggregate  added  more  confusion  to 
the  maze,  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 

A  few  typical — really  typical — cases  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  may  be  cited.  Harrowing  details  have  been 
omitted.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  arouse  feeling,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  mistakes  which  occur,  whether  in  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  in  the  War  Department  or  elsewhere, 
and  how  they  appear  from  the  family's  point  of  view : 

Case  No.  I.  A  good  little  woman  whose  home  is  in  the  South- 
west was  married  on  January  19,  1918,  to  a  private  who  had  been  in 
the  regular  army  before  the  war.  He  made  her  an  allotment  of 
$20  when  they  were  married,  and  she  was  entitled  to  an  additional 
$15  by  way  of  allowance,  making  $35  in  all.  Since  then  she  has 
become  ill  with  tuberculosis  and  it  temporarily  dependent  on  an 
uncle.  In  March  she  received  a  check  for  $130.  Realizing  that  this 
was  too  much,  and  being  threatened  with  criminal  prosecution  if  she 
accepted  any  money  to  which  she  was  not  entitled,  even  if  the  mis- 
take was  the  bureau's,  she  returned  the  check  for  correction.  In 
April  she  received  $35,  the  correct  amount  for  one  month.  In  May, 
June  and  July  the  check  came  regularly  for  the  right  amount.  Then 
remittances  ceased,  and  she  heard  nothing  from  the  bureau  until  a 
peremptory  letter  under  date  of  November  20  asked  for  the  imme- 


diate return  of  "overpayment"  in  the  amount  of  $48.  Far  from 
being  indebted  to  the  government  at  this  time,  the  government  in 
fact  owed  her  $120/  more  than  half  of  which  had  actually  been 
deducted  from  her  husband's  pay. 

Case  No.  2.  Another  woman,  whose  husband  entered  the  service 
in  March,  1918,  received  nothing  until  October,  when  a  check  came 
for  $240.  As  this  was  obviously  incorrect,  since  her  allotment  and 
allowance  amounted  to  $30  a  month,  she  promptly  returned  it.  Then 
she  received  another  check  in  the  same  amount,  which  she  also 
returned.   Since  then  she  has  heard  nothing  further  from  Washington. 

Case  No.  3.  For  seven  successive  months  a  check  was  addressed 
to  a  certain  woman  in  care  of  a  local  relief  agency.  Each  month  the 
society  has  sent  it  back,  witb  the  statement  that  they  were  unable 
to  find  the  woman,  and — after  the  first  time — adding  that  this  wa* 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  time  that  the  check 
had  been  returned.  The  seventh  came  in  November.  By  this  time 
there  may  have  been  an  eighth  and  a  ninth. 

Case  No.  4.  A  Texan  enlisted  in  October,  1917,  and  made  an 
allotment  to  his  wife.  Over  a  year  later  she  had  received  nothing. 
Her  health  had  broken  down  from  overwork.  Her  husband  cabled 
from  France  for  news  of  her  and  his  letters  showed  that  he  was 
worried.  No  replies  have  come  to  the  inquiries  she  has  sent  direct 
to  the  bureau,  nor  to  those  made  by  others  in  her  behalf. 

Case  No.  5.  One  of  our  naturalized  Mexicans  presents  a  bewilder- 
ing series  of  complications,  He  had  not  been  supporting  his  family, 
but  on  the  ground  that  he  had  one  to  support  he  was  excused  on 
his  first  appearance  before  his  local  board.  His  wife,  however,  in- 
formed the  board  of  the  situation;  whereupon  he  was  inducted  into 
the  service.  He  told  his  wife  that  at  any  rate  she  would  get  nothing 
out  of  it,  and  he  sailed  for  France — on  the  Tuscania — without  making 
her  an  allotment.  The  boat  on  which  he  was  being  carried  to 
France  to  fight  for  his  adopted  country — but  not,  if  he  could  help  it, 
for  his  fireside — was  torpedoed,  and  this  precious  conscript  was  re- 
ported among  the  lost.  His  wife  went  into  deep  mourning,  and 
charity  supported  the  family.  Then  came  news  that  he  had  been 
saved  and  application  was  made  on  his  wife's  behalf  for  a  com- 
pulsory allotment,  duly  supported  by  copies  of  marriage  and  birth 
certificates.  This  was  in  April.  In  July  inquiry  as  to  progress  was 
made  of  the  bureau.  In  September  the  bureau  replied  that  this 
man  had  made  an  allotment  to  his  sister,  to  which  a  suitable  allow- 
ance had  been  added ;  and  in  October  the  puzzling  information  was 
supplied  that  he  had  made  an  allotment  to  his  father.  The  alleged 
sister  and  the  alleged  father  were  apparently  unknown  to  the  bona 
fide  wife,  and  all  three  live  in  different  towns.  To  add  to  the  confusion 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company  in  which 
this  too  dutiful  son  and  brother  but  not  sufficiently  responsible  head 
of  a  family  was  understood  to  be  serving  brought  the  information 
that  no  such  unit  existed. 

Case  No.  6.  Last  summer  a  soldier's  wife  in  the  Middle  West 
received  a  check  for  $206.  Knowing  that  it  was  incorrect,  she 
returned  it.  Early  in  August  came  a  letter  telling  her  that  she 
had  been  overpaid  $176,  to  which  she  replied  by  explaining  that 
she  had  returned  the  check  without  cashing  it.  In  September  the 
again  received  a  check  for  $206,  which  she  again  returned.  In 
November  the  bureau  again  wrote  her  that  she  owed  the  government 
— this  time  $86.  The  truth  was  that  the  government  owed  her  $120, 
the  amount  of  three  months'  payments. 

Case  No.  J.  One  man  was  discharged  soon  after  entering  the 
army.  The  allotment  and  allowance  continued  to  come  to  his  wife. 
To  the  end  of  November,  1918,  checks  to  the  amount  of  $300  had 
been  received  and  returned,  with  the  repeated  explanation  that  the 
man  was  no  longer  in  the  army. 

Case  No.  8.  An  unmarried  son  entered  a  naval  training  station 
early  in  January,  1918,  and  on  January  15  made  an  allotment  to  his 
mother.  As  no  money  had  been  received  by  the  end  of  April  an 
inquiry  was  made,  to  which  the  bureau  replied  that  the  award  had 
been  made,  to  be  effective  from  February  1.  The  family  has  not  yet 
received  any  payment.  They  need  the  money  badly.  One  of  the 
sisters  is  in  delicate  health,  but  refuses  to  stop  working  because  she  it 
unwilling  to  become  indebted  in  any  way  and  is  looking  for  the  long 
overdue  check  from  Washington  to  come  each  month.  The  accumu- 
lated indebtedness  of  the  bureau  to  this  family  was  $200  in  November. 

Case  No.  9.  For  a  year  the  divorced  wife  of  a  soldier  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  allotment  due  for  the  support  of  her  child.  (She  is 
not  entitled  to  one  herself,  as  she  was  not  in  receipt  of  alimony.) 
After  eight  months,  in  August,  came  a  notice  from  the  bureau  that 
an  award  of  $8  a  month  had  been  made,  effective  November  1,  1917. 
The  father's  commanding  officer  reports  that  the  money  has  been 
deducted  from  his  pay  each  month,  but  thus  far,  although  continuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  payment  from  the  bureau,  nothing 
has  been  received. 

Case  No.  10.  Another  divorced  wife  had  been  receiving  alimony, 
and  received  an  award  in  the  same  amount,  $12  a  month,  as  well  as 

^Assuming,  that  is,  that  no  payment  was  due  for  January,  and  that  the  check 
received  in  April  was,  in  accordance  with  the  bureau's  system,  the  March 
check,    covering  apportionment   of   February   pay. 
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an  award  for  her  child.  Before  the  first  check  arrived  she  married 
again,  thus  forfeiting  her  claim  to  her  own  allotment.  The  money 
came  in  two  checks,  one  for  the  wife  and  one  for  the  child,  each 
covering  five  months  because  of  back  payments  due.  The  check  for 
the  wife's  allotment  was  returned,  with  an  explanation.  Each 
month  since,  however,  a  check  for  $12  has  been  received,  and  each 
month  returned  with  the  same  explanation. 

Case  No.  II.  A  young  mother  with  two  little  babies  received  her 
payments  in  an  unaccountably  erratic  way,  as  if  they  were  made  only 
on  specific  request.  In  February  a  check  covering  three  months 
(though  this  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  payments  made  to  her) 
was  received.  Nothing  came  in  March.  After  an  appeal  in  April, 
another  check — this  time  for  a  single  month — was  elicited.  A  later 
appeal  resulted  in — or,  to  be  exact,  was  followed  by — a  munificent 
check  for  $420  about  the  first  of  August.  This  was  held  uncashed 
for  six  weeks,  awaiting  some  explanation  from  Washington,  but  as 
none  came  it  was  then  cashed  and  the  amount  of  the  surplus,  as 
calculated  by  the  beneficiary,  was  returned.  This  was  done  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Two  months  later  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  the  bureau,  either  in  acknowledgment  of  the  repayment 
or  in  recognition  of  the  family's  continuing  claims. 

Case  No.  12.  A  boy  enlisted  in  June  or  July  of  1917,  before  the 
law  was  passed.  A  year  later,  on  June  15,  1918,  he  made  an  allot- 
ment of  $15  to  his  mother,  and  the  bureau  awarded  a  government 
allowance,  effective  November  1,  1917.  No  money  was  received 
until  November,  1918,  and  before  that  the  mother  had  died. 

Case  No.  13.  On  November  10,  1917,  an  Arizona  man  who  had 
already  served  two  enlistments  in  the  army,  was  drafted.  He  made 
the  compulsory  allotment,  and  the  allowance  of  $25  was  added  for 
his  wife  and  baby.  Payments  came  in  successive  months  as  follows: 
$28,  $40,  $40,  $40,  $28,  $5.  The  last  was  in  April.  In  response  to 
inquiries  the  bureau  reported  that  the  soldier  had  been  discharged 
on  March  6.  He  and  his  family  and  his  officers  all  recognize  that 
he  is  still  in  service,  but  to  December  no  further  payment  has  been 
secured  for  his  family,  and  he  says  that  he  has  received  no  pay  since 
March. 

Case  No.  14..  An  award  in  another  instance  was  revised  to  become 
effective  in  February  instead  of  the  preceding  November  , which  meant 
that  the  wife  had  received  overpayment  of  $101.  The  bureau 
wrote  her  that  $60  of  this  overpayment  would  be  offset  by  with- 
holding the  monthly  payments  for  June  and  July,  asking  her  to 
return  the  rest,  i.  e.,  $41.  She  at  once  sent  a  postal  order  for  this 
amount.  Nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  bureau  until  a  letter 
came,  dated  October  22,  which,  ignoring  the  previous  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  for  adjusting  the  discrepancy,  ignoring  also 
the  postal  order  sent  several  months  before  in  response  to  this 
arrangement,  informed  her  that  the  overpayment  had  been  met  by 
withholding  her  $30  checks  for  June,  July  and  August,  and  sending 
her  only  $19  for  September.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  December 
she  had  not  received  anything  further — neither  the  promised  $19  nor 
the  $30  due  for  October,  nor  yet  the  $41  which  she  had  returned 
six  or  eight  months  before  at  the  bureau's  request. 

II:    From   the    Point  of  View  of 
Washington 

BETWEEN  December  1,  1917,  and  October  31,  1918 — 
that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
law — the  bureau  had  disbursed  over  $225,000,000  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  and  coast 
guard ;  some  57  per  cent  of  which  was  for  allotments  held  out 
of  the  men's  pay  and  43  per  cent  for  allowances  added  by  the 
government.  By  the  end  of  the  year  about  a  million  checks 
were  mailed  each  month,  the  sums  paid  out  in  them  amounting 
to  over  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

After  hearing  such  stories  as  those  which  have  been  out- 
lined above,  and  which  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  that 
could  easily  be  collected,  and  in  face  of  the  uniform  testimony 
from  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  operation  of  the  law, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  "these  wise  and  just  provi- 
sions" which  "reach  to  every  corner  of  the  land,"  and  are  de- 
signed to  "take  the  fear  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  conscripted 
men"  and  to  "put  enthusiasm  into  the  hearts  of  their  families 
from  whom  they  are  taken  away,"  have  fallen  somewhat  short 
of  realizing  the  aim  of  the  Treasury  Department  "to  make 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  the  most  efficient  as  it  is 
the  largest  organization  of  its  kind."  The  well-intentioned 
effort  of  the  government  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  do  the  right 
thing  by  their  families — now  undertaken  for  the  first  time  by 
the  federal   government — becomes,   as  Mr.  Taft  might  say, 


"not  merely  ridiculous,  but  even  laughable,"  when  it  results  in 
Uncle  Sam's  keeping  the  money  in  his  own  pockets  for  months 
at  a  time  or  sending  it  hit  or  miss  to  persons  who  have  no 
claim  to  it ;  and  its  benevolent  plan  for  supplementing  this  en- 
forced contribution  from  the  head  of  the  family  by  an  addi- 
tional allowance  out  of  government  funds  fails,  to  say  the 
least,  to  accomplish  all  that  was  intended  when  the  payments 
are  delayed  or  uncertain  or  followed  by  a  sudden  demand  for 
a  return  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  what  has  been  received. 

A  French  journal  narrates  the  love  affair  of  one  of  the  "boys 
americains"  in  France.  His  courtship  of  a  girl  in  the  village 
where  he  was  stationed  progressed  to  the  point  of  proposing 
marriage,  whereupon  the  parents  prudently  addressed  inquiries 
as  to  his  standing  at  home  to  the  mayor  of  his  town  in  America. 
The  reply  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  adding  that  he 
was  an  excellent  father,  sending  nearly  all  his  pay  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  three  children.  Notwithstanding  this 
satisfactory  testimonial,  sighs  our  French  contemporary,  the 
marriage  will  not  take  place.  In  the  absence  of  more  sub- 
stantial proof,  the  incident  may  serve  to  support  a  faltering 
confidence  that  there  may  be  a  great  many  families  who  have 
had  no  grievance  or  annoyance  arising  out  of  this  plan  for 
their  welfare  while  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers  were 
serving  under  arms.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that,  as  officials 
of  the  bureau  have  estimated,  85  per  cent  of  the  transactions 
have  gone  smoothly  and  without  complaint. 

The  Problem  of  Organization 

The  "prodigious  amount  of  work"  with  which  the  bureau 
was  faced  "before  even  one  check  could  be  mailed"  is  sum- 
marized briefly  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Forms  had  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  applicants  in  the  army  along 
the  coasts,  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  and  wherever  United  States 
troops,  seamen  and  marines  were  stationed.  These  had  to  be  re- 
turned and  reviewed,  allotments  and  allowances  checked  up,  award 
cards  prepared  setting  forth  the  correct  amounts,  the  cards  turned 
over  to  the  accounting  division  where  checks  were  prepared,  and  the 
checks  mailed  to  beneficiaries.  For  this  work  a  period  of  only  one 
month  and  twenty-five  days  was  allowed.  Theoretically,  checks 
should  have  been  actually  sent  out  about  December  1,  1917,  but  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  the  men  in  the  field  to  receive  the  applica- 
tions, assimilate  the  instructions,  fill  out  the  forms  and  get  them 
back  to  the  bureau,  have  them  examined  and  acted  upon  and  pay- 
ments made  by  that  date.  It  would  have  been  a  most  difficult  task, 
even  had  an  efficient  corps  of  clerks  been  waiting  to  do  the  work. 
But  sufficient  clerical  and  supervisory  help  of  any  kind,  efficient  or 
inefficient,  was  not  at  first  available,  nor  was  office  equipment — tables, 
chairs,  desks  and  typewriting  machines,  not  to  mention  the  more 
intricate  labor-saving  devices  used  in  the  modern  office.  Nor  was 
there  to  be  had  in  Washington  adequate  office  space  for  the  work. 

Wives  and  mothers,  however,  who  use  up  their  savings  and 
then  their  credit,  and  then  perhaps  move  to  cheaper  quarters, 
and  finally  apply  to  the  Red  Cross  for  an  advance  until  the 
long  overdue  remittance  is  received,  their  hearts  sick  with 
deferred  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  government  check  to  which 
they  know  they  have  been  entitled  from  the  beginning,  cannot 
be  expected  to  consider — as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  rec- 
ognizes they  are  "not  inclined"  to  consider — "the  gigantic 
nature  of  the  organization  problem  with  which  the  officials  of 
the  bureau  have  been  struggling,  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  their  individual  problems."  What 
they  are  more  apt  to  feel  is  the  gigantic  nature  of  their  own 
problem,  picturesquely  expressed  by  the  wife  who  wrote  to  the 
bureau,  "Now  you  will  have  to  keep  me  up,  or  who  in  the  hell 
will  if  you  don't?"  or,  as  another  woman  says,  in  what  was 
perhaps  an  unnecessarily  direful  threat,  "I  have  not  received 
my  husband's  pay  and  will  be  forced  to  lead  an  immoral  life" ; 
or  in  the  simple  but  eloquent  statement  from  another  letter, 
"I  am  a  poor  widow,  and  all  I  have  is  at  the  front." 

To  what  extent  the  bureau  has  really  failed ;  to  what  extent 
the  mistakes  are  due  to  factors  of  general  inefficiency;  to 
what  extent  they  are  due  to  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the 
army  and  navy,  or  of  the  enlisted  men  or  their  families  or 
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their  friends,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  even  to  guess, 
much  less  to  assess.  To  pass  judgment  and  to  attach  respon- 
sibility is  not  our  object.  That  can  be  done  only  after  a  thor- 
ough and  authorized  examination  of  all  the  evidence — the 
three  or  four  million  blanks  with  their  accompanying  papers, 
and  the  other  records  which  are  contained  in  the  files  of  the 
bureau.  It  is  possible,  however,  even  with  the  superficial 
acquaintance  which  is  the  best  an  outsider  can  claim,  to  see 
certain  explanations  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  trouble, 
some  of  them  inherent  in  the  situation  created  by  the  law, 
some  of  them  lying  in  methods  adopted  by  the  bureau. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
shipbuilding  project  of  the  government,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  there  were  few  ships  in  operation,  desperately  as  they 
were  needed ;  with  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  war  most  of  our  trained  aviators  were 
still  idle  or  using  airplanes  provided  by  other  nations;  with 
the  reporting  of  casualties,  and  many  a  parent  has  received  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  after  the  date  on  which  he  had  been 
reported  killed  in  action ;  with  quasi-official  or  private  agencies, 
and  these  are  fortunate  in  not  having  to  submit  to  the  test  of 
getting  specified  sums  on  particular  dates  to  those  who  have 
legal  claims  explicitly  defined  in  advance.  No  telephone  com- 
pany or  other  private  business  corporation  ever  had  to  organize 
so  large  a  business  for  a  service  so  brief.  Possibly  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  some  such  deficien- 
cies and  errors  as  have  occurred. 

Lack  of  devotion  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  personnel 
of  the  bureau  is  one  explanation  which  seems  to  have  no  appli- 
cation. A  visit  to  the  New  National  Museum  and  the  twelve 
other  buildings  scattered  from  Tenth  and  B  streets  to  Fif- 
teenth and  K  in  which  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  distributed 
leaves  the  impression  of  an  exceptionally  hard-working  and 
serious  staff.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  traditional 
idea  of  a  government  office.  More  than  once  the  entire  staff 
has  remained  on  duty  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  to 
get  out  the  monthly  checks.  Idle  dreaming  and  social  conver- 
sation is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  great  rooms  crowded  with 
clerks  and  typists.  The  underlying  motive  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  different  parts  of  the  machinery  is  evidently  "to  see 
that  these  people  get  what  is  coming  to  them,"  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  organize  and  train  even  a  small 
office  staff  will  appreciate  the  appalling  difficulties  in  creating 
one  that  would  have  to  answer  twenty  thousand  letters  a  day 
— to  mention  only  one  detail  of  the  office  routine — many  of 
them  containing  queries  calling  for  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  organic  law  as  well  as  the  ability  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  person  unused  to  writing  letters.  A  training  school 
had  to  be  organized,  in  which  during  six  months  nearly  a 
thousand  students  were  put  through  a  two  weeks'  course  of 
intensive  instruction.  A  hundred  women  were  needed  merely 
to  sort  and  distribute  the  mail ;  fifty  translators  to  interpret 
letters  in  foreign  languages;  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total 
staff  of  the  bureau,  including  all  sections  of  both  divisions, 
had  risen  to  thirteen  thousand.  In  the  disbursing  office  three 
eight-hour  shifts  kept  the  machinery  in  operation  all  around 
the  clock.  The  unsatisfactory  living  conditions  in  Washing- 
ton tended  to  increase  the  "labor  turnover"  in  the  bureau ; 
during  the  month  of  September  one-twelfth  of  the  clerical 
force  had  to  be  replaced. 

As  the  law  explicitly  provides  that  the  amount  of  the  award 
shall  vary  with  changing  circumstances  in  the  family,  that  in 
fact  "the  amount  of  each  monthly  allotment  and  allowance 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  family  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  month,"2  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  keep  track  of  the  changing  status  of  the  man  in  the  service, 
but  also  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  family  and  circumstances 
creating  dependency  which  did  not  exist  before  or  removing  it 


'And  this  is  a  simplification  of  the  original  provision,  which  read  "then 
existing,"  instead  of  "existing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,"  and  involved 
calculations  for  fractions  of  a  month. 


when  it  had  existed.  In  some  months  there  were  as  many  as 
200,000  of  these  changes  to  record  and  act  upon,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  half  a  million  awards 
'altogether,  out  of  the  total  1,639,087  which  had  been  made  to 
the  end  of  October. 

The  bureau  was  "behind"  in  its  correspondence  from  the 
beginning — from  before  it  was  created,  in  fact — and  seem- 
ingly it  has  not  been  able  to  catch  up.  This  has  certainly  mul- 
tiplied its  difficulties.  Some  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  stories  which  we  have  reported  can  be  explained  on  the 
theory  that  a  second  check  and  a  third  check  were  mailed  be- 
fore a  letter  written  promptly  on  receipt  of  the  first  had  been 
opened ;  that  a  request  for  repayment  was  dispatched  when  the 
check  which  had  been  promptly  returned  two  months  before 
was  buried  under  an  accumulation  of  mail  that  had  not  yet 
been  examined. 

The  inconvenience  of  offices  scattered  in  thirteen  different 
buildings — including  residences  which  had  been  "converted" 
merely  by  clearing  out  domestic  furniture  and  putting  in 
desks  and  telephones ;  the  National  Museum,  with  cases  pushed 
back  against  the  wall  or  stored  in  the  basement;  a  vast  space 
over  Center  Market,  reached  by  a  narrow  outside  staircase 
rising  out  of  the  array  of  chickens  and  vegetables  on  the  side- 
walk; and  office  buildings  of  varying  excellence — can  also  be 
appreciated  without  a  great  effort  of  the  imagination.  The 
filing  cases  which  march  in  a  hollow  square  around  the  top 
floor  of  the  museum  are  eloquent  of  the  difficulty  caused  by 
the  relatively  insignificant  item  of  furniture.  Every  make  of 
filing  cabinet  must  be  represented ;  they  are  of  different  heights, 
and  in  sections  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  units,  apparently  just 
as  they  could  be  secured.  Here  are  the  four  million  allot- 
ment and  allowance  blanks,  one — at  least — for  each  enlisted 
man  in  the  service,  with  the  other  documents  that  make  up 
the  history  of  this  interesting  and  colossal  experiment  in  family 
warfare. 

The  Allotment  and  Allowance  Blank 

Contemplated  in  advance,  through  the  medium  of  authori- 
tative explanations  of  the  act  by  its  framers  and  advocates,  it 
seemed  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  the  information 
needed  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  allotment  and 
allowance.  It  was  only  necessary  to  ask  the  soldier  whether 
he  had  a  wife  or  child ;  to  give  him  a  chance  to  claim  exemp- 
tion ;  to  give  the  wife  a  chance  to  waive  her  right  to  an  allow- 
ance, after  satisfying  the  government  that  she  really  did  not 
need  it ;  and  to  ask  the  man  if  he  wished  to  make  a  voluntary 
allotment  to  Class  B  relatives,  and  to  apply  for  a  supple- 
mentary government  allowance  in  their  behalf  if  they  were 
dependent  on  him.  He  would  tell  the  truth,  because  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  misrepresentation  of  any  material  fact, 
and  because  of  the  inducement  offered  in  the  shape  of  the  gov- 
ernment allowance  for  the  loved  ones  dependent  on  him. 

If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  could  have  had  a  confidential 
talk  with  each  soldier  and  sailor  and  could  have  secured  the 
information  in  that  way  there  might  have  been  very  little 
trouble.  But  it  had  to  be  done  through  the  medium  of  blanks, 
filled  out  by  the  man — or,  at  any  rate,  over  his  signature — 
wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,  if  he  was  already  in  service 
when  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  at  the  time  of  induction,  if 
he  was  called  later;  and  a  printed  questionnaire,  no  matter 
how  carefully  prepared,  has — as  is  well  known — a  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  mental  operations  of  the  average  American  citi- 
zen, even  though  he  be  a  college  graduate. 

This  basic  document,  on  which  depended  the  award  and 
future  action  of  the  bureau,  is  known  as  Form  1-B.  It  is  not 
so  hard  to  cope  with  as  last  year's  income  tax  blank,  but  it  is 
comparable  to  a  schedule  for  an  investigation  of  the  standard 
of  living.  The  phraseology  in  places  must  be  puzzling  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  complex  ideas. 

It  is  axiomatic  among  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
making  investigations  based  on  data  such  as  are  required  here 
that  the  only  way  to  ensure  comprehension  of  the  questions 
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on  the  individual  schedule,  and  to  avoid  answers  unintention- 
ally ambiguous  or  misleading,  is  by  having  the  blank  filled  out 
under  the  supervision  of  someone  who  is  competent  both  to 
interpret  it  to  the  person  under  examination  and  to  help  him 
to  formulate  the  correct  answers.  These  forms  were  not 
filled  out  under  such  conditions. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  prepared  in  the  training  camps. 
The  individual  soldier  had  first  registered ;  then  he  had  filled 
out  the  draft  questionnaire;  later  he  had  been  classified;  and 
finally  he  was  inducted  into  service.  At  this  point  he  passed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provost  marshal-general  to  that 
of  the  adjutant-general.  Nearly  all  the  information  needed 
for  decisions  as  to  allotments  and  allowances  had  already  been 
secured  by  military  authorities  as  a  basis  for  classification,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  no  arrangement  for  passing  this  in- 
formation along  from  the  provost  marshal-general  to  the 
adjutant-general  when  the  man  was  sent  by  his  draft  board  to 
his  induction  camp. 

At  the  induction  camp  Form  1-B  was  only  one  of  many 
blanks  that  had  to  be  filled  out,  and  the  individual  soldier 
was  only  one  of  several  thousand  men  coming  in  at  the  same 
time.  To  the  commanding  officer  all  these  formalities  that 
had  to  be  complied  with  must  have  seemed  merely  so  many 
annoying  requirements  which  interfered  with  his  primary  busi- 
ness of  licking  these  recruits  into  shape.  Ordinarily  the  men 
were  lined  up  by  the  personnel  officer  before  a  row  of  typists, 
who  filled  out  the  blanks  by  putting  down  whatever  the  man 
told  them,  spelling  the  names  as  they  sounded,  writing  the 
addresses  as  they  reached  the  ear  and  were  transmitted  through 
the  finger-tips,  and  of  course  without  any  questioning  as  to  the 
facts,  even  though  there  might  be  palpable  inconsistencies. 
The  man  had  to  sign  his  blank,  to  be  sure,  but  that  did  not 
mean  that  he  had  examined  it  carefully  or  that  he  understood 
either  the  law  or  the  phraseology  of  the  questionnaire.  His 
commanding  officer  had  to  witness  it,  but  that  did  not  mean 
that  he  took  any  responsibility  for  the  statements  contained 
in  it.  The  personnel  officers,  as  a  rule — to  say  nothing  of  the 
clerks — were  not  well  versed  in  the  law,  at  any  rate  not  in 
this  section  of  it,  and  they  were  frequently  changed,  so  that 
they  did  not  acquire  proficiency. 

These  blanks,  then,  filled  out  in  this  way,  without  any  veri- 
fication or  supporting  evidence,  began  to  pour  in  to  the  bureau. 
The  officials  of  the  bureau  "realized  keenly  that  failure  to  act 
promptly  and  efficiently  .  .  .  meant  suffering  for  the  de- 
pendents of  men  who  had  been  called  into  the  military  or 
naval  service  and  sent  overseas  or  into  training  camps.  Many 
pitiful  cases  of  need  came  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau,  espe- 
cially as  the  winter  closed  in  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
coal  and  food  was  felt  even  by  those  not  dependent  on  a  gov- 
ernment bureau  for  support.  It  was  plain  to  the  bureau 
officials  that  their  first  duty  to  the  country  was  to  get  help  to 
the  needy  families  of  fighting  men  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Every  effort  was  bent  toward  the  supreme  end  of  getting 
checks  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors  as  quickly  as 
possible."3 

Without  delaying,  therefore,  to  "make  all  proper  investiga- 
tions," as  provided  in  the  law,  as  soon  as  a  staff  could  be 
scraped  together,  the  bureau  began  sending  out  checks,  in 
accordance  with  the  information  on  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
blanks,  sending  them  to  the  beneficiaries  named,  at  the  address 
given,  in  the  amounts  that  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  state- 
ments made — and  with  the  results  that  might  be  anticipated. 
A  deputy  commissioner,  who  was  not  connected  with  the 
bureau  at  the  beginning,  says  offhand  that  probably  half  of 
them  came  back.  Addresses  were  incorrect.  Names  also 
were  incorrect.  Many  men,  moreover,  had  "either  forget- 
fully or  deliberately  omitted  to  mention  one  or  more  of  their 
near  dependents,"4  while  others  had  named  a  woman  without 
any  legal  claim  in  preference  to  their  wife. 


'Annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  December  2,  1918;  page  93. 
'From  General  Crowder's  letter  to  the  local  boards,  mentioned  below. 


The  work  of  the  allotments  and  allowances  section  of  the 
bureau  was  thus  based  on  a  mass  of  inaccuracies  and  careless- 
ness and  misunderstandings  which  it  would  have  taxed  the 
greatest  administrative  genius  and  the  most  expert  office  force 
to  disentangle.  If  the  information  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  local  draft  boards  had  been  utilized,  or  if  as  much  care 
had  been  taken  to  instruct  the  men  about  the  filling  out  of 
Form  1-B  as  about  the  filing  of  an  application  for  insurance, 
the  task  of  the  bureau  might  have  been  at  least  manageable. 

Last  spring  the  bureau  began  to  check  up  each  regiment, 
systematically,  when  it  was  about  to  leave  for  the  other  side. 
The  personnel  officers  in  camp  collected  all  the  information 
they  could  get  about  the  difficulties  of  their  men,  then  brought 
their  memoranda  to  the  bureau,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
get  everything  straightened  out  before  the  men  sailed.  Finally, 
just  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  a  plan  was  put  into 
effect  which  would  have  obviated  a  large  percentage  of  the 
difficulties  if  it  had  been  adopted  at  the  outset.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  through  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
requested  the  secretary  of  war,  through  the  judge  advocate 
general  and  the  provost  marshal  general,  "to  cause  to  be  sent 
forward  by  local  boards,  at  the  time  of  induction,  a  one-page 
form,  showing  the  principal  facts  as  to  the  inducted  man's 
family."  In  other  words,  the  information  in  possession  of  the 
draft  boards  was  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau,  and 
this  would  usually  be  sufficient — General  Crowder  says  in  99 
per  cent  of  all  cases — to  confirm  or  correct  the  blanks  to  be 
made  out  later  at  the  camp. 

General  Crowder's  letter  to  the  local  boards  points  out 
that  all  but  two  of  the  items  required  can  be  supplied  from 
the  answers  to  the  draft  questionnaire  (going  s»  far  as  to 
indicate  the  questionnaire  items  corresponding  to  the  items  on 
the  new  "family  status  report")  and  that  those  two  apply  in 
only  a  very  few  cases.  He  estimates  that  this  form  will  in 
most  cases  require  less  than  five  minutes  to  prepare,  while  "it 
will  save  to  the  government  millions  of  dollars  and  it  will 
relieve  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families  from  anxiety  and 
distress  due  to  delay  in  paying  allotments  and  allowances." 
Obviously  what  this  means  is  that  the  lack  of  such  coopera- 
tion during  the  preceding  year  had  cost  the  government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  money  improperly  paid  out,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  anxiety  and  distress  to  "thousands  upon  thousands 
of  families."  This  new  form  was  to  be  transmitted  with  the 
induction  papers  to  the  camp,  and  was  there  to  be  attached  to 
Form  1-B  and  sent  with  that  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance. 

This  letter  of  the  provost  marshal  general  is  dated  October 
25.  If  it  was  mailed  the  same  day  the  new  plan  had  at  most  a 
chance  to  affect  only  the  statements  that  were  made  out  during 
the  last  two  weeks  before  the  induction  of  new  men  ceased. 
As  far  as  an  outsider  can  see,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
in  effect  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
even  though  it  involves  cooperation  between  two  departments 
of  the  federal  government  not  merely,  but  even  two  offices 
within  the  War  Department. 

The  Problem  of  Identification 

Even  before  the  first  checks  were  mailed,  thousands  of  letters 
were  pouring  in  from  families  and  their  friends,  to  ask  why 
the  expected  payments  had  not  been  received,  or  to  make  ex- 
planations or  to  ask  advice  about  applications.  Twenty  bags 
full  of  mail,  in  fact,  were  waiting  for  the  bureau  in  the  Wash- 
ington post  office  even  before  the  act  was  passed  in  October. 
As  soon  as  the  first  batch  of  checks  was  mailed,  they  began  to 
come  back,  "not  found  at  address  given,"  and  more  letters 
about  those  which  were  so  lucky  as  to  reach  a  destination 
where  they  found  a  claimant. 

These  letters  in  the  first  few  months  rarely  contained  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  full  information  to  identify  the  enlisted 
man  concerned.  Far  from  helping  to  clear  up  the  difficulty, 
they  more  often  only  added  to  the  confusion.  The  mother 
might  refer  to  "my  son  Dick,"  the  wife  to  "my  husband," 
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omitting  to  mention  his  organization,  or  giving  it  incorrectly; 
spelling  her  own  last  name  perhaps  differently  from  the  spell- 
ing under  which  the  man  was  enrolled;  and  writing  from  a 
town  which  might  be  different  from  the  one  which  he  had 
given  as  his  home.  The  sailor  who  had  enlisted  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  whose  mother  had  remarried  and  in- 
quired about  her  allotment  under  her  new  name,  so  that  the 
real  name  of  the  boy  did  not  appear  anywhere,  was  an  extreme 
instance  of  confusion  in  names;  but  variations  in  spelling, 
which  in  the  absence  of  adequate  supplementary  marks  of 
identification  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  a  list  of  three 
or  four  million  names,  were  common.  Relatives  might  use  the 
foreign  spelling;  the  man  himself  an  Americanized  version; 
the  camp  clerk  a  phonetic  reproduction,  possibly  with  only 
initials  in  place  of  the  full  first  names. 

New  blanks  were  pouring  in  all  the  time,  and  new  informa- 
tion about  those  already  on  file — changes  in  family  circum- 
stances, the  birth  of  a  child,  correction  of  misapprehensions  or 
of  misinformation  previously  given — all  as  difficult  to  identify 
and  attach  to  the  proper  documents  as  were  the  appeals  and 
threats.  A  telegram,  "Baby  born  named  Elizabeth  wants 
allowance,"  could  not  fail  to  excite  admiration  for  Elizabeth's 
precocious  efficiency,  but  did  not  put  the  bureau  in  position  to 
respond  suitably.  The  only  thing  which  did  not  come — as  it 
seemed  to  the  officials  of  the  bureau — was  notification  of 
changes  in  address. 

Even  in  a  relief  society  with  an  accumulation  of  only  a  few 
thousand  records,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  its 
registration  bureau  as  a  result  of  years  of  experience  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  mistakes,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  identity  of  two  records  is  discovered  only 
after  the  family  has  been  under  the  care  of  two  different 
branches  of  the  society  for  some  months,  or  after  a  family 
formerly  well  known  to  the  society  has  been  under  treatment 
as  a  new  case.  The  situation  presented  to  the  bureau  was  in- 
finitely more  difficult  than  that  with  which  any  existing  private 
social  agency  has  to  deal,  because  of  the  great  numbers  of  cases, 
the  lack  of  any  verification  of  the  statements  on  the  men's 
blanks,  the  meagerness  of  the  information  usually  contained 
in  the  letters  from  friends  and  relatives,  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting all  inquiries  by  correspondence — much  of  it  reaching 
across  the  ocean,  and  much  of  it  with  persons  unaccustomed  to 
writing  letters,  the  moving  of  the  men  with  their  organization 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  transfer  of  individuals  from  one 
organization  to  another. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  certainty  of  identification  in  a  body 
the  size  of  the  National  Army  is  by  the  use  of  a  serial  number. 
It  was  not  until  February  28,  1918,  after  the  loss  of  the  Tus- 
cania  had  demonstrated  its  necessity,  that  the  War  Department 
adopted  this  plan.  "No  one  single  administrative  act  since  the 
war  began,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  "has  contributed 
to  the  simplification  of  the  bureau's  work  so  much  as  the  order 
to  give  every  soldier  a  serial  number." 

Temporarily,  however,  it  was  a  complication.  By  that  time 
between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  million  applications  had 
been  received  by  the  bureau,  and  it  had  the  problem  of  attach- 
ing the  numbers  as  issued  to  the  proper  records  on  file.  This 
task  was  needlessly  increased  by  "errors  in  telegraphing  the 
first  list"  of  numbers  assigned,  through  which  about  a  hundred 
thousand  numbers  were  assigned  in  duplicate.  Although  the 
bureau  "has  given  most  careful  thought  to  the  problem  of 
assigning  these  numbers  to  the  proper  records  on  file  in  an 
accurate  and  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible,  and  has 
called  to  its  aid  the  best  experts  in  the  country,"  it  had  still, 
at  the  date  of  the  secretary's  report  to  Congress,  "a  very  large 
number  of  records  to  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  attach  the 
serial  number." 

Investigations 

The  law  provides  that  "upon  receipt  of  any  application  for 
family  allowance  the  commissioner  shall  make  all  proper  in- 
vestigations and  shall  make  an  award."     In  its  anxiety  to  get 


out  checks  to  the  families  who  needed  them,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  bureau  postponed  its  investigations,  making 
as  many  awards  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  statements  at 
hand  in  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  blanks.  Events  soon  reen- 
forced  the  provision  of  the  law  by  demonstrating  the  need  for 
"proper  investigations." 

Wives  of  the  "Nones,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  bureau  (the 
men  whose  blanks  indicated  that  they  had  no  Class  A  de- 
pendents), began  to  be  heard  from;  also  the  real  wives  of  men 
who  had  made  their  allotment  to  another  woman,  and  "other 
women"  who  had  been  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
real  wives.  Wives  would  write,  referring  to  what  their  hus- 
band had  said  on  his  last  leave,  when  his  blank  declared  that  he 
had  no  idea  where  she  was.  Other  wives,  and  mothers  and 
other  dependents,  would  enclose  loving  letters  containing 
allusions  to  the  payments  they  were  entitled  to,  when — alas 
for  good  intentions! — the  men  had  not  taken  the  initial  step 
to  secure  them.  Ill-natured  acquaintances  of  girls  who  had 
married  two  or  more  soldiers  (the  maximum  number  so  far 
discovered  is  five),  and  were  receiving  allotments  and  allow- 
ances on  account  of  all  of  them,  would  send  an  anonymous  let- 
ter to  arouse  the  bureau's  suspicions.  Neighbors  of  well-to-do 
parents  who  were  receiving  allowances  which  they  did  not 
need  would  call  attention  to  that  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Before  long  every  conceivable  variety  of  domestic  irregu- 
larity and  misery  had  come  to  light  and  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  in  determining  whether  "good  cause"  existed  for  ex- 
cusing a  man  from  the  obligation  to  make  an  allotment  to  wife 
or  child  or  "former  wife  divorced."  The  dependency  of  every 
Class  B  dependent  on  the  enlisted  man  must  be  established. 
Investigations  of  the  most  delicate  nature  had  to  be  made. 

Who  Should  Make  Them? 

How  to  provide  for  these  investigations  was  a  troublesome 
problem.  At  first  local  public  officials,  usually  postmasters, 
were  called  upon.  Later,  but  not  until  spring,  an  Investiga- 
tion Division  was  established. 

The  Red  Cross,  with  its  network  of  Home  Service  organ- 
izations designed  to  be  within  reach  of  every  soldier's  and 
sailor's  family  in  the  country,  might  have  been  a  natural  re- 
source. The  Red  Cross,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  under- 
take the  obligation.  Presumably  it  did  not  wish  to  complicate 
its  mission  of  cheer  and  comfort  by  assuming  the  character  of 
judicial  investigator,  and  there  may  have  been  a  consciousness 
that  its  organization  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  meet  the 
rigid  demands  that  such  a  responsibility  would  impose.  While 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable  that 
the  government  should  make  its  own  investigations,  rather 
than  to  rely  upon  a  private  agency  for  that  service,  there  were 
many  considerations  in  this  case  which  would  seem  to  argue 
that  this  was  an  occasion  for  making  an  exception.  The  Red 
Cross  has  a  quasi-official  character ;  its  organization,  however 
embryonic  in  places,  was  at  any  rate  more  extensive  than  could 
be  duplicated  throughout  the  country;  it  had  already  stripped 
the  social  agencies  of  the  country  of  all  the  experienced  Avork- 
ers  who  could  be  spared,  and  it  was  able  to  pay  salaries  with 
which  the  government  could  not  compete ;  Home  Service  work- 
ers were  expected  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law 
and  its  administration ;  they  were  in  contact  with  many  of  the 
very  families  who  would  be  under  investigation ;  and  the  in- 
vestigations required  were  of  a  nature  to  be  made  more  satis- 
factorily by  social  workers,  calling  lawyers  to  their  aid,  than 
by  persons  whose  experience  in  investigation,  if  they  had  any, 
was  limited  to  establishing  relationships  and  other  facts  which 
could  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence.  Whether  a  wife's 
conduct  was  such  as  to  justify  her  husband's  claim  for  exemp- 
tion, just  what  the  absence  of  a  member  of  the  household  might 
mean  in  the  family  budget,  how  much  of  his  wonted  contribu- 
tion, while  he  was  at  home,  had  been  consumed  by  him,  were 
some  of  the  questions  which  had  to  be  answered  before  a  just 
decision  could  be  reached  in  many  cases. 

The  bureau  was  obliged  to  build  up  an  organization  for 
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securing  such  investigations  in  every  corner,  "every  hamlet," 
as  some  of  the  officials  like  to  think  of  it,  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  public  school  teachers,  public 
officials,  individual  social  workers,  were  enlisted  as  local  in- 
vestigators. "Field  examiners"  were  trained  and  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  handle  the  more  difficult  cases, 
such  as  those  in  which  conflicting  reports  were  received  which 
it  was  impossible  to  harmonize  on  the  basis  of  the  local  investi- 
gator's report.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  con- 
siderable diversity  of  standards  in  investigation,  and  consequent 
unevenness  in  ultimate  decisions,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  provision  for  the  necessary  inquiries  had  been  made 
at  the  outset,  with  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  questions 
that  would  have  to  be  examined.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  was  good  judgment  to  make  payments  to  Class  B 
relatives  in  advance  of  investigation,  only  to  demand  repay- 
ment later. 

Misunderstandings 

It  is  evident  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
allotments  and  allowances  have  not  been  well  understood  by 
the  men  in  service  or  by  their  families,  and  probably  not  always 
by  their  advisers  in  the  Red  Cross  and  other  social  agencies. 

Misunderstandings  as  to  the  administration  of  the  law  were 
equally  prevalent.  The  bureau  had  no  time  to  explain  every 
transaction  to  all  the  persons  concerned.  It  rarely  acknowl- 
edged an  inquiry  or  a  complaint,  probably  because  it  seemed 
more  important  to  use  all  its  resources  to  arrive  at  the  desired 
end  in  the  case. 

Misunderstandings  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  were  neces- 
sarily frequent.  It  was  at  its  simplest  a  three-cornered  situa- 
tion :  the  bureau  in  Washington ;  the  man  in  France  or  the 
North  sea  or  Siberia  or  a  training-camp ;  the  family  in  New 
England  or  Oregon  or  Arizona  or  Italy  or  Iceland.  When 
the  Red  Cross  came  in  as  an  intermediary,  the  links  between 
the  bureau  and  the  family  were  multiplied,  and  one  wonders 
how  many  transformations  in  interpretation  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  process  of  passing  the  family's  point  of  view  from 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
division  and  thence  to  national  headquarters  and  from  there 
to  the  bureau,  and  in  passing  the  bureau's  decision  on  the  case 
back  through  national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
division  headquarters,  to  the  local  chapter,  to  the  family. 

Changes    in    the    Law   or    in   Administration 

Certain  amendments  to  the  law,  and  changes  in  methods  on 
the  part  of  the  War  Department,  though  unquestionably  im- 
provements, have  served  temporarily  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  delay.  What  was  involved  in  attaching  the 
serial  numbers  finally  adopted  by  the  army  to  the  million  and 
a  half  records  already  on  file  in  the  bureau  has  already  been 
suggested.  Another  change  which  clogged  the  procedure  for 
several  weeks,  and  delayed  some  payments  even  for  months, 
was  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  voluntary  allot- 
ments which  carried  no  government  allowances.  Previous  to 
July  1  the  bureau  had  charge  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  others, 
but  by  orders  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, they  were  made  after  July  1  through  the  regular  army 
and  navy  channels,  leaving  with  the  bureau  only  those  in  which 
civilian  dependents  were  concerned.  This  was  no  doubt  an 
improvement,  but  the  adjustment  involved  many  clerical 
transactions  and  the  holding  up  of  remittances  to  families  dur- 
ing the  period  while  the  new  system  was  being  installed. 

An  amendment  of  June  25  substituted  a  flat  rate  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  as  the  compulsory  allotment,  in  place  of  the 
complicated  provision  of  the  original  act,  by  which  it  was  re- 
quired to  equal  the  amount  of  the  family  allowance  up  to  one- 
half  the  man's  pay.  This  change  was  a  most  desirable  simpli- 
fication, for  the  old  provision  had  made  it  necessary  to  keep 
track  of  every  change  in  the  man's  pay ;  but  it  involved  re- 
viewing all  the  awards  and  revising  many,  payments  to  the 
family  being  withheld  in  the  meantime.     If  the  near  approach 


of  the  end  of  the  war  could  have  been  seen,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  considered  worth  the  trouble. 

Mistakes  Pure  and  Simple 

Finally,  both  in  the  bureau  and  in  the  army  and  navy  the 
same  kind  of  mistakes  have  been  made  as  are  made  by  human 
beings  everywhere.  Papers  have  been  hopelessly  misplaced  in 
the  files,  as  happens  in  every  office.  Clerks  have  copied  ad- 
dresses wrong;  stenographers  have  omitted  or  changed  vital 
words  and  those  who  dictated  the  letters  have  not  noticed  it 
when  they  signed  them ;  correspondence  clerks  have  misunder- 
stood the  letters  they  were  answering.  Probably  in  the  bureau 
there  has  been  a  larger  proportion  of  such  mistakes  than  would 
be  tolerated  on  the  average  in  a  high-grade  office,  because  the 
working  conditions  and  the  living  conditions  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable,  and  that  affects  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  clerks  sud  "brain-workers"  quite  as  certainly  as  that 
done  by  machine  operators  and  school  children.  Only  hard- 
ened New  Yorkers,  as  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Evening  Post 
pointed  out,  have  acquired  an  immunity  to  overcrowding  in 
home  and  office  and  streetcars  and  eating-places  such  as  Wash- 
ington has  had  to  endure  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

In  the  army,  too,  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
due proportion  of  mistakes  due  to  lack  of  attention,  heedless- 
ness, carelessness,  because  the  interest  of  the  army  has  been 
concentrated  on  its  primary  task  of  fighting  and  preparing 
men  to  fight.  To  get  men  where  they  were  to  go,  to  feed 
them  and  clothe  them,  is  more  important,  as  a  representative 
of  the  War  Department  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, than  to  pay  them  promptly — though  of  course  they 
ought  to  be  paid  promptly,  too.  Attending  to  matters  con- 
nected with  allotments  and  allowances  could  not  be  expected 
to  rank  above  paying  them.  However  that  may  be,  the  army 
did  make  mistakes.  The  story  is  told  of  a  package  of  fifty 
thousand  blanks  which  was  sent  inadvertently  to  France  from 
camp  instead  of  to  Washington,  and  only  reached  the  bureau 
five  or  six  months  after  the  blanks  had  been  made  out.  As 
they  came  from  a  division  made  up  of  representatives  from 
all  over  the  country,  the  trouble  caused  by  this  one  blunder 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  impartially.  Men  died  or  secured 
commissions  or  were  discharged  from  the  service,  and  the 
bureau  received  no  notification  from  the  army.  Men  were 
reported  absent  without  leave  or  under  suspension  and  pay- 
ments accordingly  stopped ;  but  when  a  little  later  they  were 
reinstated,  the  bureau  was  not  notified.  Before  the  amend- 
ment about  the  amount  of  the  compulsory  allotment,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  army  to  notify  the  bureau  of  every  change 
in  grade  if  it  was  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  frequently  this 
was  neglected. 

Ill:  Pertinent  Questions 

THE  first  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is 
whether  the  principal  fault  lies  with  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  which  it  is 
located,  or  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  a  lack  of 
necessary  cooperation,  or  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
families  for  not  giving  accurate  necessary  information  and  for 
having  so  many  domestic  infelicities  and  irregularities,  or  with 
the  organic  law.  This  quadrilateral  inquiry  might  be  debated 
endlessly  and  fruitlessly.  A  plausible  case  could  be  made  out 
for  each.  The  main  official  responsibility  lies,  obviously,  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  whose  behalf  the  law  was 
framed  and  introduced,  who  selected  the  director  of  the 
bureau,  and  who  has  had  all  the  credit  for  the  merits  of  a 
popular  measure. 

Location  of  the  Bureau 

Whether  it  was  really  wise  to  put  the  awarding  of  allow- 
ances and  compensation  in  the  Treasury  Department  when 
there  was  already  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Pension 
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Bureau  with  a  great  building  and  a  big  staff,  experienced  in 
many  features  of  the  work  created  by  the  new  law,  is  a  query 
which  was  impatiently  brushed  aside  by  the  framers  of  the  act. 
The  "modern  American  method"  of  compensating  for  death 
and  disability  was  not  to  be  humiliated  by  association  with 
Civil  War  pensions.  Now  that  we  are  in  position  to  observe 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  bureaus  the  question  will 
recur.  Perhaps  the  insurance — the  simplest  part  of  the  three- 
fold undertaking  embodied  in  the  law — which  is  paid  for  by 
the  insured,  although  at  government  rates,  might  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  financial  transaction.  How  compensation,  which 
is  on  exactly  the  same  gratuitous  basis  as  pensions,  can  be 
gravely  administered  as  if  it  were  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
provision  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  for  the  families  of  those 
who  have  died,  from  that  made  by  the  same  generous  govern- 
ment fifty  years  earlier  for  the  same  kind  of  sacrifices,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  A  rose  by  changing  its  name  no  more  develops 
a  different  "underlying  spirit"  than  it  does  a  new  odor.  When 
the  government  rearranges  its  bureaus,  as  it  inevitably  must 
before  long,  cannot  the  Pension  Bureau  be  elevated  to  a  place 
in  the  public  estimation  which  will  enable  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  to  recognize  a  kindred  perfume  and  underlying 
spirit  ? 

The  Hulls  and  Cargoes  Nucleus 

The  query  arises  also  whether  the  small  bureau  created  in  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1914  to  insure  the  hulls  and  cargoes 
of  ships  against  the  risks  of  traversing  the  seas  during  the  war 
really  was  the  natural  "nucleus"  for  a  great  system  of  social 
insurance,  compensation,  allotments  and  allowances,  for  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  their  families.  Has  not  the  event  shown 
clearly  that  wholly  different  administrative  ability  was  re- 
quired for  this  great  scheme  of  social  insurance  which  the  act 
brought  into  operation  from  that  which  presumably  was  suc- 
cessfully administering  the  bureau  for  the  insuring  of  hulls 
and  cargoes? 

These  questions  are  not  now  raised  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  raised  at  hearings  and  in  Congress.  Perhaps  they  should 
have  been  considered  more  carefully  and  answered  differently. 

Decentralization 

A  fair  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  work  of  the  bureau 
might  not  have  been  decentralized  from  the  start,  somewhat 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  At  one  stage  a 
half-hearted  attempt  was  made  in  this  direction,  but  only  one 
permanent  local  district  office  was  organized  and  maintained, 
viz.,  that  in  New  York  city.  If  local  headquarters  had  been 
established  in  each  section  of  the  country,  and  had  been  en- 
trusted not  only  with  the  making  of  necessary  investigations  of 
Class  B  dependents,  but  also  with  the  actual  making  of  pay- 
ments to  families,  this  might  at  least  have  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  enough  floor  space.  It  might  also  have 
been  easier  to  recruit  the  necessary  staff  and  to  find  the  neces- 
sary furniture. 

Possibly  decentralization  might  have  made  cooperation  with 
other  federal  departments  slightly  more  difficult,  but  only  ig- 
norance of  the  actual  extent  of  such  cooperation,  or  a  deficient 
sense  of  humor,  would  lead  one  to  urge  this  as  an  argument 
against  it.  Possibly  there  would  have  been  different  standards 
of  efficiency  in  the  different  local  offices,  a  certain  range  of 
difference  in  interpretation,  a  certain  degree  of  sacrifice  of  the 
superficial  uniformity  so  dear  to  a  democracy,  but  there  would 
have  been  more  substantial  justice. 

Utilization  of  Draft  Boards 

Too  late  it  was  discovered  that  the  local  draft  boards  already 
had  nearly  all  the  information  which  the  bureau  needed  in 
order  to  decide  about  allotments  and.  allowances.  The  query 
arises  whether  further  use  might  not  have  been  made  of  the 
local  boards,  in  the  making  of  corroboratory  inquiries,  and 
whether  they  might  not  even  have  been  developed  into  perma- 
nent local  committees  in  charge  of  allotments  and  allowances 


and  compensation  benefits,  like  the  local  committees  under  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  in  England. 

The  Serial  Number 

Should  not  the  War  Department  have  realized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  necessity  for  a  serial  number  for  all 
soldiers?  There  was  abundant  precedent  in  the  practice  of 
European  armies  for  this  obvious  method  of  identification. 
Apparently  it  took  the  sinking  of  a  transport  to  bring  it  home 
to  our  military  authorities.  What  part  of  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  would  have 
been  obviated,  and  what  amount  of  hardship  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  through  the  use  of  a  serial  number  the  bureau 
and  the  army  and  the  congressman  and  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
dependent  family  and  the  man  himself  could  have  made  one 
another  know  who  it  was  that  was  married  or  divorced  or 
single ;  that  had  neglected  to  make  an  allotment  or  had  changed 
his  name;  that  had  been  court-martialed  or  promoted  or 
transferred;  that  had  been  killed  or  saved  from  drowning — 
all  this  can  never  be  calculated.  The  war  is  over,  but  the  les- 
son of  the  value  of  the  serial  number  should  be  remembered 
whenever  we  next  have  occasion  to  make  a  registry  of  a 
million  persons. 

Cooperation  Between  Departments 

Should  there  not  have  been  better  cooperation  between  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance? We  have  already  indicated  many  respects  in  which 
there  was  a  failure  of  such  cooperation.  But  the  initial  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  at  the  top.  If  the  allotments  made 
possible  by  the  increase  in  the  soldiers'  pay  and  the  allow- 
ances made  for  the  families  were  to  serve  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  morale  of  the  army,  there  was  evidently  an 
elementary  necessity  for  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
bureau  and  the  army  and  navy.  In  fact,  the  military  organi- 
zation seems  to  have  been  rather  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  the  fighting  men.  Individual  officers — especially 
personnel  adjutant  officers — no  doubt  felt  grave  anxiety  about 
the  delays  and  mistakes  which  were  pressed  upon  their  atten- 
tion. If  there  had  been  ideal  cooperation  between  the  War 
Department  and  the  bureau  the  causes  could  not  have  re- 
mained so  long  undiscovered  and  remedies  would  certainly 
have  been  more  promptly  applied. 

Conclusion 

One  last  uncomfortable  inquiry  remains.  Should  we  have 
expected  efficiency  in  a  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau?  Is 
there  any  such  thing  as  efficiency  on  the  earth — at  any  rate 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean — or  any  good  reason  why 
there  should  be?  If  efficiency  could  have  been  relied  upon, 
would  not  Germany  have  won  the  war?  Who  wants  efficiency 
anyway?  If  the  schools  were  efficient  we  would  not  have  had 
illiteracy  in  the  army,  and  allotment  blanks  would  have  been 
filled  out  properly.  If  churches  and  social  agencies  were 
efficient  there  would  have  been  a  stronger  sense  of  family 
solidarity  and  fewer  rival  claims  on  allotments.  We  put  up 
with  inefficiency  in  office,  shop,  farm,  kitchen,  railway,  mine, 
classroom  and  nursery;  in  official,  industrial,  domestic  and 
charitable  relations.  Why  become  so  exacting  when  allot- 
ments and  allowances  fail  ?  We  hardly  expect  President  Wil- 
son to  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  league  of  nations,  although 
every  consideration  under  heaven  demands  it.  Why  should  we 
have  expected  Mr.  McAdoo  to  mail  a  million  checks  a  month 
to  the  right  people? 

By  the  answers  which  we  instinctively  give  to  such  ques- 
tions we  reveal  our  social  philosophy.  If  we  express  our 
disappointment  it  is  only  that  we  do  believe  in  efficiency.  If 
our  criticism  has  seemed  unsparing,  it  is  nevertheless  wholly 
sympathetic  with  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  with  its  admin- 
istration. What  is  called  for  is  not  a  post  mortem,  but  a 
series  of  perhaps  minor  surgical  operations  on  a  living  or- 
ganism, in  which  there  is  promise  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 
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elected  by  a  preferential  vote  annually.    They  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year. 

3.  Not  to  exceed  forty-eight  additional  members  of  the 
National  Council  shall  be  elected  by  a  preferential  vote  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  association ;  and  lots  shall  then  be  drawn 
to  determine  which  sixteen  of  those  elected  shall  hold  office 
for  one,  for  two,  and  for  three  years,  respectively.  At  each 
annual  meeting  thereafter  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  shall  be  elected  for  three  years  by  a  prefer- 
ential vote. 

4.  The  executive  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  such  term  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed.  The  executive  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  but  shall  have  no  vote. 

ARTICLE  V:     ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  of  Admissions,  the  number 
and  mode  of  appointment  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
National  Council. 

2.  Nomination  for  membership  may  be  made  to  the  execu- 
tive of  the  association  by  any  three  members  of  the  association. 

3.  All  persons  receiving  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  shall  become  members  of  the 
association  upon  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

ARTICLE  VI:    THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

1.  The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  executive 
shall  be  members  of  the  National  Council  ex  officio,  and  the 
president  shall  act  as  its  chairman. 

2.  The  National  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  association  as  defined  in  Article  II,  and 
through  the  executive  or  otherwise  shall  transact  the  business 
of  the  association  between  meetings  of  the  association,  arrange 
for  the  annual  and  other  meetings,  and  may  appoint  commit- 
tees to  investigate  and  report  upon  subjects  germane  to  the 
purposes  of  the  association. 

3.  The  National  Council  may  refer  by  referendum  to  the 
members  of  the  association  any  subject  which  in  its  judgment 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  such  reference ;  and  shall 
refer  any  question  on  the  written  request  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, the  result  of  such  referendum  to  be  mandatory  on  the 
National  Council  only  in  case  a  majority  of  the  members  cast 
their  votes. 

4.  The  Naf'onal  Council  shall  present  a  written  report  to 
the  association  at  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE   VII:     LOCAL   COUNCILS 

1.  Members  of  the  association  residing  or  working  in  any 
community  may  on  their  own  initiative,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Council,  create  a  Local  Council,  to  promote  in 
suitable  ways  the  objects  of  the  association.  Drafts  of  by-laws 
for  such  local  councils  may  be  suggested  by  the  National 
Council. 

2.  Local  Councils  shall  submit  such  reports  of  their  opera- 
tions as  the  National  Council  may  require,  and  may  make  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  as  to  action  by  the  National 
Council. 


ARTICLE  VIII:     MEETINGS 

1.  The  association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  National  Council  may  select,  and  those  present 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  National  Council, 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  executive  on  the  initiative  of  twenty- 
five  members,  provided  such  call  be  approved  on  referendum 
by  one-third  of  the  total  membership. 

ARTICLE  IX:  AMENDMENTS 

1.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  those  voting  at  any  annual  meeting,  provided  that  written 
notice  of  such  proposed  amendment  shall  be  sent  to  the  execu- 
tive by  twenty-five  members  of  the  association  not  later  than 
two  months  before  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  send  a  copy  of  all 
amendments  thus  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  association 
at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X:     BY-LAWS 

1.  By-laws  may  be  adopted  by  the  National  Council,  and 
amended  at  any  of  its  meetings. 
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First  Steps  in  Americanization 

By  John  J.  Mahoney  and  Charles  M.  Her- 

lihy.       Houghton,     Mifflin     Co.       143     pp. 

Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.85. 
How  to  Teach  English  to  Foreigners 

By   Henry   H.   Goldberger.      A.   G.   Seiler. 

63  pp.    Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.79. 
English  for  Coming  Citizens. 

By  Henry  H.  Goldberger.     Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    236  pp.    Price  $.80 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $.90. 

In  reading  the  various  handbooks  and  text- 
books on  Americanization  which  have  ap- 
peared within  recent  years,  one  is  regrettably 
confronted  with  the  striking  truth  that,  al- 
though we  all  more  or  less  knew  that  we 
were  not  doing  our  duty  by  our  foreign 
neighbors,  no  definite  constructive  program 
of  what  is  now  termed  Americanization  was 
formulated  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Had 
the  teaching  of  foreigners  in  evening  schools 
not  been  left  for  so  many  years  to  amateur 
volunteers,  or,  to  put  it  more  specifically,  had 
pedagogic  science  earlier  recognized  the  need 
of  properly  trained  teachers  to  "amalgamate 
American  ideas  and  ideals,"  the  problem  as 
stated  in  Chapter  One  of  Messrs.  Mahoney 
and  Herlihy's  book  would  not  now  appear 
so  difficult  of  speedy  solution.  Of  the  thir- 
teen million  foreign-born  persons  in  this 
country  eight  million  are  employed  in  in- 
dustry, and  five  million  cannot  speak  the 
English  language.  (It  would  be  interesting 
at  this  juncture  to  state  the  number  of  native 
illiterates  we  have.) 

That  the  authors  have  had  valuable  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
so  lucidly  presented  is  evident  from  the 
chapter  on  the  problem  of  attendance.  As 
every  person  interested  in  effective  methods 
of  Americanization  knows,  the  gravest  diffi- 
culty is  holding  the  foreigner  in  school  from 
term  to  term,  so  that  he  may  acquire  some- 
thing more  than  the  limited  vocabulary  of  a 
few  hundred  words  which  is  taught  him  dur- 
ing his  first  year's  attendance.  The  authors 
have  worked  out  a  number  of  novel  and  in- 
teresting ideas  for  obtaining  and  holding 
evening  school  attendance. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  in  a  cursory 
way  outlines  methods  of  teaching  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  foreigners,  more  with  a 
view  of  suggesting  to  interested  teachers  a 
few  simple  but  necessary  principles  than  of 
presenting  a  text-book  or  manual. 
*     *     * 

Some  years  ago  when  a  teacher  was  sub- 
stituting in  one  of  the  upper  grades  in  an 
evening  school  for  foreigners,  several  of  the 
pupils  approached  her  after  class  and  asked 
her  whether  she  "approved  of  revolutions." 
Rather  taken  aback,  the  teacher  cautiously 
said  it  depended  on  the  kind  of  revolution, 
and  asked  for  further  explanations.  "Well, 
our  regular  teacher  said  revolutions  are 
bad,  when  we  told  her  we  wanted  one  in 
Russia,"  said  one  of  the  pupils.  When  the 
substitute  teacher  agreed  that  a  revolution  in 
Russia  would  be  good,  the  pupils  nodded 
their  heads,  looked  at  each  other  joyously, 
and  cried:  "Aha,  she  knows — she  under- 
stands." 

Just  so  does  a  person  who  has  worked  with 
foreigners  feel  on  reading  Mr.  Goldberger's 
very  sympathetic  as  well  as  scholarly  bro- 
chure on  How  to  Teach  English  to  Foreign- 


ers. So  thoroughly  does  he  understand  his 
subject  and  the  people  who  will  profit  by 
his  able  handbook  that  one  feels  like  saying 
with  the  advertisement:  "No  teacher  can 
afford   to   be   without  one." 

After  discussing  in  a  thorough-going  fash- 
ion the  relative  values  of  the  different  meth- 
ods in  vogue  of  teaching  foreign  languages, 
Mr.  Goldberger  presents  a  syllabus  for 
teaching  English  to  foreigners  which  is  com- 
prehensive and  of  inestimable  value  in  or- 
ganizing an  evening  school. 
#     *     # 

In  addition  to  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Gold- 
berger has  also  written  a  text-book,  English 
for  Coming  Citizens,  which  contains,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  introduction,  "what  is 
most  useful,  most  interesting,  most  vitally 
necessary  for  the  learner."  With  interest  in 
Americanization  of  immigrants  so  vividly 
aroused  by  the  war,  the  evening  schools  and 
community  centers,  we  trust,  will  be  much 
more  popular  than  heretofore.  Isolated  dis- 
tricts, like  mining  villages  and  rural  com- 
munities, with  large  foreign  elements  will 
also  awaken  to  the  need  of  their  peoples,  and 
the  persons  who  undertake  the  task  of  Amer- 
icanization in  such  centers  will  require  every 
available  assistance  to  lighten  their  endeav- 
ors. Such  books  as  First  Steps  in  Americani- 
zation and  English  for  Coming  Citizens  will 
be  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
already  published. 

Cecilia  Razovski. 

The  Path  of  the  Rainbow 

An  anthology  of  songs  and  chants  from  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  Edited  by 
George  W.  Cronyn.  Boni  &  Liveright.  347 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.62. 

The  Indian  as  a  child  of  nature  somehow 
has  appealed  in  a  special  way  to  poets  from 
the  days  of  Roger  Williams  down  through  a 
long  list  that  includes  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Converse,  Hathaway,  Hosmer,  Street,  Mc- 
Naughton,  and  many  a  lesser  light.  Even  the 
Indians  themselves  have  striven  to  use  the 
meter  and  the  rhyme  familiar  to  the  modern 
world  as  a  means  of  recording  the  songs  of 
their  people.  And,  indeed,  the  verse  of 
Pauline  Johnson,  the  Mohawk,  and  of  Alex- 
ander Posey,  the  Creek,  have  stood  the  test 
of  literary  criticism. 

It  is  as  difficult  a  thing  to  fit  the  red  man's 
mind  to  the  white  man's  mold,  as  Mary  Aus- 
tin admits,  as  it  is  to  fit  the  white  man's 
music  to  the  Indian's  verses.  But  why  do 
any  fitting  at  all?  Like  an  inspiration  this 
question  has  been  answered  by  George  W. 
Cronyn,  who  has  gathered  from  many 
sources  translations  of  the  songs  sung  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  To  read  his  The 
Path  of  the  Rainbow  is  to  experience  a 
novel  sensation.  Through  it  we  may  wan- 
der on  the  path  he  has  opened  up  and  pluck 
the  rare  wild  flowers  that  have  grown  up  in 
Nature's  garden  all  uncultivated  by  the 
pruning  knives  of  foot  and  meter.  Though 
translation  has  robbed  the  Indian  verse  of 
some  of  its  natural  elements,  enough  remains 
to  reveal  the  original  charm  and  the  naive 
poetical    expression. 

Mary  Austin,  who  wrote  the  introduction, 
tells  us  that  The  Path  of  the  Rainbow  is 
the  first  book  of  authentic  aboriginal  Amer- 
ican verse,  which  is  true,  if  she  means  a  gen- 
eral work  on  Indian  verse;  but  we  must  not 


forget  that  there  are  works  devoted  to  the 
poems  of  single  tribes,  like  the  New  England 
Algonquins,  whose  Gloskape  the  Master, 
compiled  by  Leland  and  Prince,  has  long 
been  a  standard  work.  Mr.  Cronyn's  book, 
however,  has  drawn  material  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent — from  Eskimo  laud  to  the 
desert  regions  of  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi, 
and  from  the  Iroquois  woodlands,  across  the 
plains  where  the  Pawnee  recite  the  Hako, 
to  the  romantic  shores  of  the  North  Pacific, 
where  the  Tsimshian  and  the  Kwatiutl  dwell. 
Mr.  Cronyn's  book  thus  makes  the  Indian 
reveal  himself  through  the  best  of  all  me- 
diums, the  songs  that  he  sang  and  the 
prayers  that  he  chanted.  Through  these  we 
get  a  real  glimpse  into  the  hearts  of  all 
Indians.  Little  have  we  understood  the  Indian 
until  we  come  into  emotional  contact  with 
him  through  his  poetry.  Little  have  we  un- 
derstood our  own  impulses,  acquired  here  on 
American  soil,  until  we  know  the  elemental 
things  that  built  up  the  inner  life  of  the  first 
Americans.  If,  then,  we  venture  out  on  the 
path  on  the  rainbow,  perhaps  we  shall  find 
the  goal  of  which  the  Yokut  sang: 
"All  my  life 
I  have  been  seeking — 
Seeking!" 

Arthur  C.  Parker. 

Americanized  Socialism:  A  Yankee  View  of 
Capital 

By   James    MacKaye.      Boni    &   Liveright. 

191  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.35. 

This  book  does  not,  as  the  title  might  seem 
to  indicate,  present  to  the  bewildered  stu- 
dent of  economic  and  political  systems  yet 
another  brand  of  socialism,  but  merely  takes 
a  widely  accepted  definition  of  socialism  and 
emphasizes  aspects  in  it  likely  to  appeal  to 
"Yankee"  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies.  Being 
somewhat  of  an  individualist,  he  must  be 
shown  that  collective  ownership  and  control 
of  the  principal  instruments  of  production 
and  distribution  mean  more  and  not  less 
power  at  his  elbow;  since  in  all  likelihood 
he  owns  a  Liberty  bond,  he  must  be  assured 
that  the  soap-box  talk  about  capitalism  being 
robbery  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  And 
since  he  is  supposed  to  love  "efficiency"  as 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  and  "democracy" 
as  the  second,  he  must  be  made  to  see  that 
the  ideal  mating  of  the  two  requires  socialism 
as  a  medium. 

All  this  is  pretty  effectively  done;  and 
Mr.  MacKaye's  careful  presentment  will  do 
much  good  even  if  it  does  no  more  than  help 
to  stop  the  appalling  nonsense  talked  in 
thousands  of  American  clubs  and  homes 
when  the  subject  of  socialism  happens  to 
spring  up.  At  one  time,  when  a  knowledge 
of  socialism  was  supposed  to  imply  having 
read  Marx's  Capitalism — an  enterprise  pos- 
sible only  to  men  of  exceptional  mental  gifts 
and  of  leisure — there  may  have  been  some 
excuse  for  the  crass  ignorance  with  which  the 
ordinary  educated  person  attacked  that  sub- 
ject; today,  with  such  excellent  handbooks  as 
the  present  to  guide  him,  even  the  moder- 
ately intelligent  and  very  busy  American  has 
no  excuse  for  the  absolute  lack  of  distinc- 
tion between  socialism,  I.  W.  W.,  bolshevism, 
syndicalism,  etc.,  that  marks  his  mental  in- 
feriority to  the  moderately  intelligent  and 
equally  busy  European.  B.  L. 

Women  and  Soldiers 

By  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedle.  John  Lane  Co. 
184  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.60. 

The  author  has  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nities to  observe  how  the  women  of  England 
have  become  soldiers  "by  substitution"  dur- 
ing the  war,  winning  thereby  a  new  status  in 
social,  industrial  and  political  life.  Unfor- 
tunately she  has  been  unable  to  systematize 
her   knowledge   or   to   confine   her   discussion 
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to  this  central  theme.  The  book  has  neither 
informational  nor  literary  value,  but  is  in- 
teresting chiefly  as  a  revelation  of  the  per- 
sonality of  an  author  who  glories  in  being 
an   irrepressible   extremist. 

Although  the  reader  is  admonished  to 
'never  air  a  grievance,"  one  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  book  was  written  to  air 
grievances:  (1)  against  men  in  general, 
"dear,  delightful  people"  though  they  be,  be- 
cause they  are  so  unappreciative  of  women. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  they  are  begin- 
ning at  last  to  realize  how  wonderful  women 
are,  to  cease  being  jealous,  "aye,  even  to 
applaud  them";  (2)  against  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  English  government  in  particu- 
lar, because  they  were  so  slow  to  accept  the 
author's  suggestions  about  how  to  win  the 
war;  (3)  against  the  "flopping  flappers" 
who  earned  too  much  in  war  work  and  spent 
•too  much  on  silk  underclothes;  (4)  against 
the  United  States,  because  it  was  so  slow  get- 
ting into  the  war  and,  once  in,  so  slow  getting 
into  the  trenches. 

The  book  produces  an  extremely  disagree- 
able,  confusing  effect.     Furthermore,   one   is 
constantly  irritated   by  passages  intended   to 
be  profound,  but  merely  prejudiced  or  absurd. 
Norma  V.  Carson. 

Mental  Diseases,  a  Handbook  Dealing 
with  Diagnosis  and  Classification 

By  Walter  Vose  Gulick.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 

142  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.10. 

As  the  sub-title  reads,  this  book  deals  spe- 
cifically with  diagnosis  and  classification. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds, 
a>  there  is  still  great  chaos  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  mental  diseases.  To  the  layman  every 
mental  affection  is  a  form  of  insanity.  To 
the  specialist  every  mental  affection  is  a  sub- 
division of  a  sub-class  of  mental  psychosis. 
This  book  gives  a  clear  and  definite  classifi- 
cation that  will  be  of  value  to  specialists  in 
this  field  of  medicine.  G.  M.  P. 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition 

By     E.     V.     McColIum.      Macmillan     Co. 

199  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Dr.  McColIum's  rats  have  been  for  several 
years  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  physiological  chemistry.  This  book 
records  the  results  of  some  three  thousand 
experiments  in  which  this  little  animal, 
chosen  because  its  short  span  of  life  makes  it 
possible  to  accumulate  in  a  short  time  data 
covering  several  generations,  plays  a  large 
part. 

The  Newer  Knowledge  came  through  the 
use  of  the  biological  method  of  food  analy- 
sis in  which  animals  are  systematically  fed 
on  diets  so  simplified  that  every  component 
is  known  and  the  results  of  each  variation 
can  be  measured. 

The  experimenters  found  that  a  diet,  for- 
merly considered  adequate  when  only  the 
results  of  chemical  analysis  of  food  mate- 
rials were  available,  one  that  includes  ap- 
propriate amounts  of  purified  proteins,  car- 
bohydrates srch  as  starches  and  sugars,  fats 
and  mineral  salts,  might  fail  entirely  to  pro- 
duce noimal  conditions  of  nutrition  and  may 
produce  disease.  The  failures,  when  the 
quality  of  protein  was  good,  proved  to  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  one  or  both  of  two  acces- 
sory food  substances,  still  chemically  un- 
identified but  which  are  necessary  for  normal 
growth  and  adequate  nutrition.  One  is 
found  in  milk,  eggs  and  leaves  of  plants  and 
is  called  fat-soluble  A.  The  second  is  widely 
distributed  in  natural  foods  such  as  milk, 
unpolished  rice  and  grains,  and  is  called 
water-soluble  B.  These  substances  are  some- 
times   incorrectly   termed    vitamines. 

The  increased  importance  of  the  subject  of 
adequate  nutrition  due  to  the  reduction  to 
the   danger   point   of   the   food    supply   in   so 


many  places  gives  the  book  an  added  interest 
just  now  when  nothing  but  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  will  prevent  mistakes 
which  will  result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  public  health.  It  is  popularly 
written  so  that  its  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  is  easily  available  to  the 
public. 

There  are  many  points  of  special  interest 
to  social  workers:  the  inadequacy  of  food 
combinations  common  among  the  poor — for 
example,  a  menu  of  bread,  macaroni,  beans, 
potatoes,  turnips  and  meat  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  seeds,  tubers,  roots  and  meat — 
were  found  to  be  unsafe  without  the  addition 
of  what  Dr.  McColIum  calls  the  "protective 
foods,"  milk,  eggs,  and  leaves  of  plants; 
the  nursing  mothers  on  an  inadequate  diet 
fed  their  young  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
body  tissues,  and  could  not  then  always  make 
good  the  deficiency;  the  greater  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  adults 
as  well  as  children. 

Florence  Nesbitt. 

A  Century  of  Moravian  Sisters 

By  Elizabeth  Lehman  Myers.     Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.     243  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

This  book  describes  the  quiet,  churchly 
lives  of  the  women  of  the  Moravian  congre- 
gation in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  It  covers  the  period 
from  the  founding  of  the  town,  in  1740,  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century.  Its  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  these  sisters  of  the  church  will  in- 
terest the  members  of  the  older  generation 
who  knew  many  of  the  personalities  de- 
scribed. The  book  is  not  addressed  to  the 
sociologist  or  the  theologian.  Its  material 
is  rather  of  that  local,  friendly,  intimate 
character  which  will  appeal  to  those  who 
have  associations  with  Bethlehem  and  things 
Moravian.  Karl  de  Schweinitz. 

Classroom  Organization  and  Control 
By  J.  B.  Sears.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    300 
pp.     Price  $1.75;   by  mail   of  the   Survey 
$1.87. 

In  this  book  Professor  Sears  has  prepared 
a  concise  and  comprehensive  text  for  teach- 
ers, supervisors  and  prospective  teachers.  An 
open-minded  parent  would  also  gain  from  it 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  aims,  principles 
and  technique  of  the  American  school  at  its 
best. 

The  author  has  held  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  psychology  that  analyzes  a  human 
specimen  in  vacuo  without  regard  to  his  help- 
ing or  hindering  society,  and  the  sociology 
that  discusses  the  human  herd  in  terms  of 
impersonal  science.  He  is  faithful  through- 
out to  his  theme :  "The  school  is  not  only  to 
give  direction  to  free  individual  expression, 
but  also  to  bring  the  free  individual  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  appropriate  and  rightful 
privileges  and  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  society.  To  become  socially  efficient  in 
rendering  the  greatest  possible  contribution 
to  humanity  as  well  as  in  enjoying  to  the 
fullest  the  richest  gifts  of  others,  means  that 
iue  must  train  children  physically,  economic- 
ally, intellectually,  morally  and  esthetically. 
.  .  .  The  school  is  a  whole  state  and  its 
children  trying  to  conserve  the  best  ideals 
of  the  past  and  to  anticipate  the  occupa- 
tional, social  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
future." 

The  book  may  well  displace  a  number  of 
others  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  inclusive, 
logically  reasoned  out,  precisely  phrased  and 
sanely  progressive.  The  appeal  to  teachers 
is  not  preachy,  conventional  or  sentimental. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  psychologv, 
but  it  is  free  from  the  burdensome  termi- 
nology and  the  rather  patronizing  and  me- 
chanical attitude  of  many  treatises  on  ado- 
lescent psychology.  The  statistics  are  well 
digested.  Chapter  outlines,  topic  headings, 
summaries,   reference  lists   and  questions  for 


discussion  make  it  hard  for  any  reader  to 
evade  the  point.  The  balance  is  usually 
fairly  held  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual   aims  of  education. 

From  first  to  last  Professor  Sears  main- 
tains that  the  teacher  must  be  a  dynamic  cit- 
izen of  the  community,  and  that  the  schools 
must  appeal  to  the  child's  natural  instincts 
and  interests  by  socializing  and  motivating 
his  study,  must  provide  real  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  life  outside  their  walls,  and 
must  evaluate  their  success  in  terms  of  the 
child's  growing  capacity  for  independent 
thinking,  for  social  idealism,  and  for  efficient 
performance  of  social  tasks. 

Elizabeth   Hodgson. 

Macedonia 

By    T.    R.    Georgevitch.      Macmillan    Co. 

294  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.62. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  example  of 
Balkan  propagandists'  literature.  The  Bul- 
gar  rival  is  coal-black  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Serb  is  lily-white  throughout.  The 
fact  that  the  Bulgar  Samuel's  capital  was 
Presba  proves  nothing  for  Bulgaria.  The 
fact  that  the  Serb  Dusan's  capital  was  Uskub 
proves  conclusively  that  Macedonia  was 
Serbian.  By  endless  repetitions  and  quota- 
tions (mostly  from  Serbian  sources)  the  au- 
thor strives  to  prove  the  Serbianism  of  the 
Macedonians  in  past  ages. 

Mr.  Georgevitch's  difficulty  is  that  facts 
are  against  him.  From  1893  to  1914  I  lived 
in  and  traveled  all  over  Macedonia.  Back 
from  the  Greek-speaking  Aegean  coast  I 
found  its  non-Moslem  population  Bulgarian, 
and  everywhere  heard  denounced  as  unjust 
the  abrogation  of  the  San  Stefano  treaty, 
annexing  it  to  Bulgaria.  Our  mission  was 
in  a  painful  predicament  after  Serbia  occu- 
pied Macedonia  in  1913.  If  we  tried  to 
preach  in  Serbian  nobody  came.  If  we  con- 
tinued preaching  in  Bulgarian  the  Serbian 
rulers  considered  us  Bulgarian  political 
agents. 

The  author's  contention  that  a  Serbian 
Macedonian  population  of  over  a  million 
was  induced  by  propagandists  and  terrorists 
to  become  pseudo-Bulgarian  is  absurd,  as  I 
myself  witnessed  the  futility  of  propaganda 
to  change  nationality.  For  example,  the 
Serbs  opened  a  school  in  the  Bulgaro-Turkish 
city  Kukush  about  1897.  Offers  of  free  tui- 
tion, free  dinners,  and  gifts  of  shoes  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  brought  some  80  chil- 
dren into  the  school  the  first  vear.  The  sec- 
ond year  the  number  fell  to  about  50.  The 
third  year  I  found  three  Serbian  teachers  in- 
structing 15  children — and  the  school  was 
closed.  This  was  the  fate  of  scores  of  the 
300  Serbian  schools  which  Mr.  Georgevitch 
mentions  as  existing  in  Macedonia  at  one 
time. 

It  requires  an  iron  will  to  wade  through 
the  author's  involved  and  laborious  argu- 
ment, and  in  the  end  most  of  the  informa- 
tion acquired  is  contrary  to  fact. 

E.  B.  Haskell. 

Applied  Eugenics 

By  Paul  Popenoe  and  Roswell   Hill    Tohn- 

son.  Macmillan   Co.  459   pp.     Price  $2.10; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.30. 

"The  problem  of  eueenics  is  to  make  such 
legal,  social  and  economic  ad;us!ments  that 
(1)  a  larger  portion  of  superior  persons  will 
have  children,  (2)  the  average  number  of 
offsprings  of  each  superior  person  will  be 
greater,  (3)  the  most  inferior  persons  will 
have  no  children,  and  (4)  other  inferior  per- 
sons will  have  fewer  children  than  now." 
Thus  the  preface.  Later  on  the  authors 
state  that  the  volume  will  have  failed  in  its 
purpose  unless  it  shows  that  means  are  avail- 
able for  attacking  these  problems  at  many 
points,  and  convinces  the  reader  that  rais- 
ing the   human   average  is  entirely   feasible. 
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The  book  is  written  on  the  general  as- 
sumption that  human  beings  differ  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally,  and  that  the 
basis,  at  least,  of  these  differences  is  due  to 
heredity.  Environment  may  affect  the  indi- 
vidual, but  not  the  qualities  passed  on  to 
the  next  generation.  Even  vices  have  less 
influence  in  this  direction  than  is  generally 
believed.  Natural  selection  is  still  working 
among  men  and  determining  survival.  The 
first  six  chapters  furnish  the  evidence  for 
these   assumptions. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  eugenics  movement,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  existence  of  dysgenic  classes  and 
the  means  of  lessening  their  reproduction, 
and  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  marriage  and  birth  rates  of  the 
superior  groups.  Here  the  authors  have 
spoken  with  restraint  and  avoided  extreme 
positions.  They  favor  segregation  of  the 
unfit  rather  than  surgery  and  sharply  criti- 
cize most  of  the  existing  legislation.  It  is 
a  happy  suggestion  that  society  should  con- 
demn mismating,  not  the  divorce  of  the  mis- 
mated. 

The  last  chapters  ramble  over  such  great 
fields  as,  The  Color  Line,  Immigration,  War, 
Genealogy  and  Eugenics,  fields  on  which  the 
authors  are  obviously  on  less  familiar 
ground.  The  chapter  on  The  Eugenics  As- 
pect of  Some  Specific  Reforms  includes  brief 
comments  on  widely  scattered  topics  from 
taxation,  socialism,  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion, to  pensions  and  feminism,  while  the  two 
last  chapters  are  on  Religion  and  Eugenics, 
and  Eugenics  and  Euthenics. 

The  authors  have  gathered  an  enormous 
amount  of  evidence  which  will  repay  care- 
ful consideration  by  social  workers,  law- 
yers, teachers,  ministers,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  social  problems.  The  style  is 
clear  and  condensed.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated  and  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most    useful    books    in    the    field. 

Carl  Kelsey. 

Evolution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

By  Edward  Porritt.     World  Book  Co.  540 

pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

The  United  States  student  of  political  theo- 
ry and  practice  will  find  no  more  fruitful 
field  than  the  evolution  of  the  neighbor 
dominion.  "While  Canada,"  say  the  editors 
of  the  series  in  a  preface  to  this  book,  "has 
learned  much  from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States,  she  is  prepared  also  to  teach 
much.  .  .  .  The  administration  of  justice, 
of  cities,  and  of  local  institutions  in  Canada 
shows  a  clear  superiority  over  their  counter- 
parts in  the   United  States." 

The  phrase  "responsible  government"  is 
of  Canadian  origin.  The  system  under  which 
this — the  greatest  political  achievement  of 
British  administration  since  1776 — arose,  had 
its  origin  in  small  beginnings.  The  earliest 
legislatures  established  in  Canada  (Halifax, 
1758;  Fredericton,  1784),  were  organized  an 
nearly  as  possible  after  the  model  of  "the 
mother  of  Parliaments."  The  legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  held  its  first  session  in  1792, 
at  Niagara,  in  a  log  cabin  with  only  one 
door  and  two  windows.  Though  only  eight 
members  of  this  duodecimo  assembly  were 
present,  the  British  love  of  form  manifested 
itself  in  a  "speech  from  the  throne"  and  the 
whole  procedure  followed  the  fashion  of 
Westminster.  Notwithstanding  the  unpreten- 
tiousness  of  its  place  of  meeting,  the  as- 
sembly had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  in 
the  British  empire  to  forbid  slavery. 


Not  until  1867  did  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation bring  to  completion  the  idea  of 
a  union  of  all  the  Canadian  provinces  sug- 
gested by  the  Englishman  Moore  in  1783, 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1837,  and  by 
Merritt  of  the  Upper  Canadian  legislative 
assembly  in    1851. 

Not  all  the  expectations  of  1867  were 
realized.  Of  304  men  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  1867  to  1914,  not  more  than  10,  says 
Mr.  Porritt,  were  of  front  rank.  The  Senate 
is  generally  (and  deservedly)  ignored  in  the 
press  and  during  its  fifty  years  of  existence 
has  wholly  failed  "to  convince  the  people  of 
Canada  that  it  was  of  any  possible  public 
usefulness."  The  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  more  fully  reported  and  dis- 
cussed than  those  of  the  contemporary  body 
at  Washington,  but  infinitely  less  than  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  unfortunately  only  too 
true  that  in  the  press  and  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
provincial  assemblies  there  is  an  odious  and 
contemptible  servility  to  party.  "Nowhere  in 
the  English  speaking  world  in  normal  times," 
says  Mr.  Porritt,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
restrained  of  writers,  "are  party  lines  more 
rigidly  drawn  or  more  rigidly  adhered  to 
than  in  Canada." 

The  forms  of  government  are  democratic, 
yet  the  open  secret  is  that  the  most  potent 
rulers  of  Canada  are  the  big  interests  which 
have  their  headquarters  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  but  whose  long  arm  extends  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  dominion.  Thess 
interests  can  make  their  power  felt  in  a  way 
that  would  be  incredible  at  Westminster  and 
would  no  longer  be  attempted  at  Washing- 
ton. The  result  is  that  Canada,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  cheapest  countries  in 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Porritt's  volume  is  most  painstakingly 
exact,  full  and  candid  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  expect  him  to  travel  outside  the  limit* 
set  by  the  editors  of  the  series.  Yet  there 
is  another  and  an  infinitely  more  interesting 
Canada  than  appears  in  these  pages.  He 
who  would  understand  even  the  merely  pol- 
itical evolution  of  the  dominion  must  think 
of  the  pathfinders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
prairies  and  the  mountains;  of  the  devoted 
Jesuit  missionaries  whose  work  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  early  history  of  European 
occupation  of  Canada;  of  the  railway  build- 
ers who,  though  ruthless  and  unprincipled, 
had  vision  and  imagination ;  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the 
farmers  of  the  prairies;  of  the  lumberjacks 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  habitants  of 
Quebec;  of  the  Canada  which  in  1917  voted 
for  union  government,  not  because  of  the 
maneuvers  of  the  political  tricksters,  but  in 
order  not  to  "break  faith  with  those  who 
lie  in  Flanders  fields." 

R.  P.  Farley. 

Selected  Articles  on  Direct  Primaries 
By    C.    E.    Fanning.     H.    W.    Wilson    Co. 
228  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35 

This  volume  is  characteristic  of  the  De- 
bater's Handbook  Series.  It  is  a  fourth  re- 
vised edition  of  a  collection  first  issued  in 
1905,  in  which  the  student  of  politics  as  well 
as  the  youthful  debater  may  glean  facts, 
speeches  and  opinions  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  primaries.  Among  its  fea- 
tures are  a  complete  table  of  contents,  a 
brief  of  the  question  for  both  negative  and 
affirmative,    a    lengthy   bibliography    of   bib- 


liographies, general  works  and  magazine 
articles  on  both  sides  of  the  question  from 
1905  to  1918.  Many  of  these  articles  may 
be  secured  from  the  Wilson  Package  Library, 
another  triumph,  like  the  series  itself,  of  the 
age   of  specialization. 

The  selected  articles  cover  a  wide  range 
of  excellence,  of  source  and  of  opinion.  One 
of  them  is  worthy  of  special  note:  the  re- 
sults of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  In- 
diana Bureau  of  Legislative  Information  to 
a  large  number  of  senators,  governors, 
mayors,  and  other  officials.  An  appendix 
contains  a  convenient  compilation  of  primary 
election  laws  for  various  states,  and  a  brief 
summary  of  their  main  features.  The  book 
will  acceptably  meet  the  demand  which  ex- 
ists for  this  sort  of  work. 

Sedley  H.  Phinney. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

"ERIN  GO  BRAGH" 

To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  to  commend  the 
article,  Not  Justice  but  Charity,  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  December  30,  1918.  The  dispassion- 
ate statement,  especially  coming  from  one 
who  has  had  no  little  part  in  forming  public 
opinion  upon  many  questions,  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  right  views  that  have  been 
expressed   upon  the  vexed   Irish  problem. 

Philip  R.  McDevitt. 
[Bishop's  House] 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor:  May  I  offer  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation for  Mr.  Devine's  excellent  article 
on  the  Irish  situation.  It  is  unpopular, 
though  true,  to  state  that  the  Irish  would 
have  been  mad  to  fight  for  England  in  the 
war.  The  first  requisite  in  fighting  for  self- 
determination  was  the  possession  of  it.  This 
the  Irish  lacked.  Some  of  them  fought  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  in  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  home  rule  was  imminent.  Lloyd 
George's  convention  took  the  last  hope  away. 
It  left  out  Sinn  Fein  which,  judging  by  the 
recent  elections,  forms  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  Irish  opinion.  English  propaganda 
is  so  powerful  in  America  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  before  America  really  understands 
why  Ireland  did  not  fight.  Your  article  is  a 
great  help. 

J.  D.  Hackett. 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  December  28,  1918,  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  article  Not  Justice  but  Charity 
by  Edward  T.  Devine.  I  wish  you  would 
reprint  my  sonnet  on  Ireland  which  I  en- 
close. I  should  be  proud  to  have  it  appear 
on  a  page  of  the  Survey. 

IRELAND 
O  starving  Mother  of  heroic  dead! 
Is  there  no  hand  raised  in  defense  of  thee? 
Is  there  no  voice  to  cry  "She  must  be  free, 
Whose   sons  on   all   earth's   battlefields  have 

bled, 
Whose    daughters    for    the    faith    their    tears 

have  shed  ?" 
Could  proud  Columbia  lift  her  star-gemmed 

head 
Triumphant  over  old-world   tyranny 
Were't  not  for  thy  heroic  countless  dead? 
Music  and  art  and  poesy  were  thine, 
[Continued   on    page   575] 
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r-  ^HE  NEW  SCHOOL   FOR  SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  intelligent  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  grave  social,  political,  economic  and  educational  problems  of  the 
day.  Courses  of  lectures  on  important  phases  of  reconstruction  will  be  offered 
to  those  who  desire  to  attend.  In  addition,  small  groups  of  specially  qualified 
persons  will  be  organized  for  the  practical  investigation  of  important  questions. 
The  work  will  be  arranged  with  a  view  of  preparing  those  who  desire  to  enter 
the  fields  of  journalism,  municipal  administration,  labor  organization,  and  the 
teaching  of  social  sciences. 

The  school  will  be  open  with  an  enlarged  staff  and  a  full  program  in 
October,  1919.  In  the  meantime  the  following  preliminary  lectures  will  be 
offered  from  Monday,  February  tenth,  to  Friday,  May  third. 

Preliminary  Lectures— February -May,   1919 


THORSTEIN  VEBLEN.  The  Industrial 
Transition  from  the  Eighteenth  Century 
to  the  Twentieth. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  indus- 
try from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries,  their  consequences,  and  the 
relation  of  these  changes  to  current  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  the  self-determination 
of  nations. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON.  The  Re- 
lation of  Education  to  Social  Progress. 

An  analysis  of  our  current  system  of 
education,  showing  the  need  of  its  revision 
and  an  attempt  to  determine  the  ways  in 
which  it  should  be  readjusted  so  as  to  for- 
ward the  reform  of  existing  evils. 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD,  Director  of  the 
Bureau     of    Municipal     Research     and 
Training  for  Public  Service. 
Problems  of  American  Government. 

These  lectures  will  be  given  at  the 
Bureau,  261  Broadway,  and  will  deal  with 
the  practical  methods  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  democracy. 

EMILY  JAMES  PUTNAM.  Habit  and 
History. 

How  habit  has  dominated  the  individual 
in  the  past  and  how  essential  it  is  to  recog- 
nize the  effect  of  excessive  and  undesirable 
habit  on  concepts  of  nationalism,  religion, 
the  status  of  women,  etc. 


HAROLD  J.  LASKI.  Representative 
Government. 

The  working  out  of  a  new  theory  of 
representative  government,  the  break- 
down of  the  system  as  conceived  by  the 
nineteenth  century  with  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  recent  experience  of  England, 
France  and  America. 

WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL,  The  Price 
System  and  the  War. 

The  role  of  prices  in  modern  life,  the 
effect  of  peace  upon  prices,  production, 
profits  and  wages. 

FREDERICK  W.  ELLIS.  The  Mind 
Viewed  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Adjust- 
ments. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  technique 
of  mental  adjustments,  the  customary 
forms  of  social  thinking,  the  measurement 
of  mental  efficiency  and  the  methods  of 
securing  integrity  of  mind  in  the  course 
of  social  experience. 

ROBERT  BRUERE,  ORDWAY  TEAD, 
H.  C.  METCALF,  W.  E.  MOSHER. 

Courses  and  field  work  in  Employment 
Administration  and  Industrial  Relations 
given  at  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 261  Broadway,  combining  lectures, 
readings  and  factory  visits  with  the  object 
of  supplying  definite  technique  as  well  as 
a  sound  point  of  view  toward  the  human 
problems  of  industry  and  government. 


All  applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Emma  Petees  Smith,  Ph.D.,  465  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea  6636 
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SECOND  RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBER 

Features  of  the  Survey  for  February  1 


The  New  Industrial  Towns 

Civic  reformers  and  real-estate  interests  have  clashed 
over  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  Congress  has 
been  holding  hearings.  Here,  in  photograph  after 
photograph,  the  exact  status  of  the  government  hous- 
ing projects  will  be  shown.  An  incisive  article  by 
Richard  S.  Childs. 

Are  the  Cantonments  to  Be  Scrapped? 

They  are  3,000  miles  nearer  our  campaign  against 
disease,  defect,  delinquency  than  they  were  the 
trenches.  A  provoking  challenge  by  an  expert  in 
industrial  management. 

A  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Worker  in  Soviet  Factories 

Over  50,000  women  are  employed  in  the  factories 
which  fringe  Moscow.  They  make  textiles,  candy, 
cigarettes,  buttons,  leather,  canvas,  glue,  glassware. 
An  intimate  account  of  working  conditions  among 
them  before  and  after  the  workers  assumed  control. 


Hi 


Being 


A    Comparison    Between    the 
Steam  Power  Plant 

Just   that,    and   other   equally  unsettling  analogies, 


direct  from  his  experience  in  paper  mills  and  ship- 
yards, made  the  address  of  Robert  B.  Wolf,  manager 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  perhaps  the  most-talked-of  paper  at  the 
recent  annual  meetings  at  Richmond.  To  Wolf, 
individuality  is  the  key  to  conscious  life  purpose:  a 
key  to  unlock  many  doors  in  the  "house  of  tomor- 
row."      ' 

"An  Ail-American  Team  of  Community  Workers" 
That  is  the  way  a  veteran  settlement  resident  des- 
cribes the  staff  which,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  local  forces,  the 
industrial  community  workers  have  set  to  work  at 
Chester,  Pa.  Not  a  survey,  not  a  housing  investiga- 
tion, not  a  chamber  of  commerce  "bigger  Chester" 
campaign,  but  something  different. 

The  Whitley  Committee  and  After 

Here  Arthur  Gleason  carries  his  interpretation  of 
the  newer  democratic  movements  in  British  industry 
to  a  further  stage.  The  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Whitley 
report.  The  federation  represents  9,000  firms,  with 
a  capital  of  over  9,000  million  dollars.  The  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  with  5,000  members,  ac- 
cepted it.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  recently  re- 
ported 9  national  industrial  councils  in  existence  and 
19  in  process  of  formation.  The  works  committees 
and  the  part  of  large  employers. 

The  City  of  Man 

Paul  Otlet  is  a  Belgian,  secretary  of  the  Union  of 
International  Associations.  He  has  clung  to  his 
ideals  steadfastly  through  four  years  of  exile,  through 
life  in  bombarded  cities,  through  loss  of  friends  and 
kin,  and  here  takes  up  the  possibilities  of  interna- 
tional reconstruction,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  gov- 
ernment as  in  terms  of  voluntary  association. 

Reconstruction  Bibliographies  No.  2 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  literature  on 
Americanization  methods,  by  C.  C.  Williamson,  of 
the  Study  of  Americanization. 

The  National  Guild  Movement 
The  recent  literature  reviewed  by  Harry  W.  Laidler. 


Turn  over  in  your  mind  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Here  is 
one  with  a  heart,  a  hard  head,  a  glint  of  social  vision  in  his  eye. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  stirred  by  the  war  out  of  a  narrower  sckeme  of 
existence.  Send  us,  if  you  will,  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten 
such  and  we  will  send  them  announcements  of  these  Reconstruc- 
tion numbers,  offering  them  the  six  January-June  numbers  for  $1. 
Or,  if  you  will — and  it  will  help  us  the  more — constitute  yourself 
a  committee  of  one  and  enlist  five  or  ten  such  once-a-month  sub- 
scribers for  a  six  months  period  at  a  dollar  each. 
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[Continued  from  page  572] 
And  freedom's  peace  in  golden  days  of  yore, 
Ere  grim  invaders  ravished  thy  fair  shore, 
And    tore    thy    sacred    symbols    from    their 

shrine, 
Brave  little  island!     Lift  thine  eyes  and  see 
How  God  remembers.    He  will  set  thee  free. 
Mary  Gekevieve  Manahan. 
Brooklyn. 

THE   CZECHOSLOVAKS 

To  the  Editor:  Professor  Miller  in  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Phinney's  questions  about  the 
Czechoslovak  expeditions  in  Siberia  is  care- 
ful to  say  that  he  knows  nothing  but  hastens 
to  place  the  blame  for  starting  the  trouble 
upon  the  Bolsheviki.  Professor  Miller  is  un- 
derstood to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Dr. 
Masaryk.  If  that  is  so  then  he  knows,  what 
Dr.  Masaryk  knows,  that  it  was  French  in- 
trigue that  involved  the  Czechoslovaks  in 
conflict  with  the  Siberian  Soviets,  that  they 
struck  at  a  time  when  the  Russian  soviet 
trusting  them  had  placed  no  troops  in  Si- 
beria except  a  few  thousands  to  chase 
Semenoff  over  the  border  whenever  it  was 
thought  necessary. 

Does  Professor  Miller  not  know  that  Dr. 
Masaryk  drew  up  a  plan  for  military  inter- 
vention, the  first  point  of  which  insisted  upon 
the  entire  Japanese  army  if  the  Allies  were 
determined  to  intervene  and  last  point  of 
which  repudiated  the  whole  enterprise,  say- 
ing that  if  the  Allies  were  to  consider  the 
interests  of  Russia  they  would  jettison  the 
whole  program?  And  isn't  it  true  that  Dr. 
Masaryk  recommended  to  the  President  co- 
operation with  the  soviet  as  the  voice  of  the 
Russian  people  and  that  he  is  heart-broken 
that  he  was  ever  persuaded  to  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  Czechoslovaks  as  the  hangmen  of 
the  Russian  revolution? 

And  if  the  Czechoslovaks  are  not  particefs 
criminis  in  this  scheme  to  destroy  soviet 
Russia,  why  was  it  necessary  for  America 
to  send  troops  to  guard  the  "western  march  of 
the  Czechoslovaks?  Why  did  they  choose  the 
Siberian  route  instead  of  the  road  to  Arch- 
angel to  start  for  home?  Why  were  there 
no  Allied  transports  ready  for  the  20,000 
Czechoslovaks  who  had  reached  Vladivostok? 
Harry  Goldberg. 

Philadelphia. 

STAMMERERS 

To  the  Editor:  On  June  29,  1918,  you  pub- 
lished a  memorandum  communication  of  the 
appeal  for  justice  to  the  stammering  school 
children  addressed  to  the  attorney-general 
and  referred  by  him  through  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  to  the  commissioner  of 
education.  The  public  should  know  the  re- 
sults. 

Essential  features  of  the  appeal:  1,  The 
oral  work  exacted  of  the  200,000  stammerers 
in  the  schools  confirms  them  in  their  impedi- 
ment; 2,  the  oral  work  is  maintained  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  profit  by  the  existence 
of  stammering;  3,  the  positive  treatments 
being  introduced  into  the  schools  are  not 
remedial  but  further  intensify  the  impedi- 
ment; 4,  the  stammerers  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  natural  opportunity  to  recover 
but  should  be  allowed  to  recite  in  concert,  to 
write  their  recitations,  or  to  remain  silent 
and  be  marked  on  their  written  tests. 

Essential  features  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education:  1.  In  reference  to  the 
charges,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  what 
you  say  in  regard  to  the  improper  treatment 
of  the  stammerers  in  the  schools  and  the 
injury  done  to  them  thereby  is  true;  and 
further,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  specialist 
to  whom  you  refer  who  boasts  of  training 
103  teachers  in  a  year  is  doing  business  on  a 
false  basis"  (letter,  May  23,  1918);  2, 
".    .    .    we     have    made    arrangements    with 


APPLIED  EUGENICS 

BY 

Captain  Paul  Popenoe 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (Organ  of  The  American 
Genetic  Association),  Washington,  D.  C.  and 

Roswell  Hill  Johnson 

Professor  of  The  Unioersity  of  Pittsburg. 

Presents  a  more  comprehensive  development  of  the  eugenic  idea 
than  any  book  so  far  published.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  biological  aspects  of  the  question,  particular 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practical  methods  of  race  betterment. 
The  wide  sociological  significance  of  eugenics  and  its  bearing  on 
specific  reforms,  is  treated  with  originality  in  chapters  on  the 
color  line,  war,  taxation,  rural  life,  socialism,  child  labor,  unionism, 
vocational  training,  housing,  feminism,  sex  hygiene,  celibacy  and 
prohibition. 

450  pages,  $2.10 


THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Frederick  Martin,  director  of  speech  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
to  prepare  a  bulletin  or  pamphlet  for  use 
upon  the  subject"  (letter,  October  16,  1918). 
The  commissioner's  letters  were  written  by 
W.  S.  Small. 

Conclusion:  In  respect  to  the  appeal  for 
justice  for  the  200,000  stammering  children 
in  the  schools,  the  charges  are  substantially 
sustained  but  the  appeal  is  denied. 

Ernest  Tompkins. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED 

Order  from  Publishers 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
ivithout  charge.  Later  listings  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS' (see  page 
578). 

A  National  Children's  Policy.  By  Ray- 
mond G.  Fuller.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  105  East  22  street,  New  York 
city. 

Progress  or  Blockade?  A  plea  for  con- 
structive legislation.  By  Austin  E.  Grif- 
fiths, 912-14  White  building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mental  Defectives  in  Indiana.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives,  Room 
93,    State    House,   Indianapolis. 

Miners'  Safety  and  Health  Almanac  for 
1919.  Compiled  by  R.  C.  Williams.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
5   cents. 

Planning  Buildings  for  Daylight.  By 
Herbert  S.  Swan  and  George  W.  Tuttle, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  International  Mind.  The  Signifi- 
cance of  America's  Entering  the  War. 
The  Reorganization  of  China's  Finan- 
cial System.  By  Baron  Sakatani.  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Mr.  Isamu  Kawakami,  Sein- 
en  Kwai  Kwan,  10  Omote  Sarugakucho, 
Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Reconstruction  Problems  No.  2.  Housing 
in  England  and  Wales.  2d.  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction.  Memorandum  on 
the  Ministries  of  Health  Bill,  1918. 
Reconstruction  Problems  No.  3.  The 
Demobilization  and  Resettlement  of 
the  Army.  2d.  H.  M.  tationery  Office, 
Imperial  House,  Kingswav,  London,  W. 
C.   2. 


Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  in  Rela- 
tion to  Adult  Education.  Interim  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  (Cd. 
9107.)  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  Imperial 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
Price   3d. 

The  Truth  About  Bulgaria.  By  A.  T. 
Christoff.  From  author,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.     Price  25   cents. 

The  I.  W.  W.:  An  Auxiliary  of  the  Ger- 
man Espionage  System.  By  T.  Everett 
Harre.  National  Civic  Federation,  1 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city.  Price 
25   cents. 

Ministries  of  Health  for  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland.  A  bill  introduced 
in  Parliament,  Nov.  7,  1918,  by  Dr.  Ad- 
dison and  others.  Bill  108,  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.  C.  2.     Price  2d. 

Some  Results  of  the  First  Year's  Work. 
By  Jules  Schevitz,  general  secretary,  Okla- 
homa Tuberculosis  Association,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Food  Conservation.  Bulletin  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East 
22  street,  Mew   York  city. 

Americanization  in  Delaware.  A  state 
policy  initiated  by  the  Delaware  State 
Council  of  Defense.  Americanization 
Committee,    Dover,    Del. 

A  Report  on  an  Epidemic  of  Influenza  in 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  Fall  of 
1918.  By  John  Dill  Robertson.  Educa- 
tional Series,  No.  15.  Department  of 
Health,    Chicago. 

Sanitation  of  Rural  Workmen's  Areas. 
Reprint  No.  487  from  the  Public  Health 
Reports.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Miscellaneous  Labor  Laws.  Issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics  and    Information,   Albany,    N.   Y. 

Health  Hazards  of  the  Cloth  Sponcing 
Industry.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Commission.  Prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Inspection,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Gary  Public  Schools.  Industrial 
Work.  By  Charles  R.  Richards.  Gener- 
al Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  city.  Price  25  cents. 
An  Epistle  of  Peace.     National  Association 
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THE 


Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

Six  Months  Courses  in 

Social 
Psychiatry 

Medical  Social 
Service 

beginning 

February  3rd,  1919 


For  details  apply  to 

FRANK  D.  WATSON 

Acting  Director 

1302  Pine  Street  Philadelphia 


of  the  Universal  Religion,  123  South  12 
street,    Newark,    N.    J. 

Infectious  Diseases  of  Children.  By  J. 
G.  Wilson.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No. 
95.  Rural  Sanitation.  By  L.  L.  Lums- 
den.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  94.  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  Meat-Packing  Industry.  Part 
II.  Evidence  of  combination  among 
packers.  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Meat- 
packing Industry.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Keeping  Them  Fit.  V.  D.  Pamphlet  No.  4. 
The  Attack  on  Venereal  Diseases.  With 
special  reference  to  the  Program  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  V. 
D.  Pamphlet  No.  5.  Manpower.  V.  D. 
Pamphlet  No.  6.  When  They  Come 
Home.  V.  D.  Pamphlet  No.  23.  Treas- 
ury Department,  The  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  228  First  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,   D.  C. 

A  Quest  of  Constitutionality.  By  Ray- 
mond G.  Fuller.  Pamphlet  291.  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York  city.     Price  5  cents. 

Tiny  Tales  of  Modern  Miracles.  By  Dan- 
iel     L.      Marsh.        Methodist      Episcopal 


Church  Union,  Smithfield  street  and  7th 
avenue,    Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  after  the  War.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Winston  Churchill.  Nixon- 
Jones   Printing   Co.,    St   Louis. 

The  Truth  about  Bulgaria.     By  Edward 

B.  Haskell.  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 
Oberlin,   Ohio. 

Community  Songs.  Set  to  choral  tunes 
searched  ort  through  all  the  world.  Com- 
munity Songs  Publishing  Co.,  Marlbor- 
ough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Price  50  cents. 

BOOKS     RECEIVED 

The  League  of  Nations  Today  and  To- 
morrow. By  Horace  Meyer  Kallen. 
Marshall  Jones  Co.  181  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

On  Becoming  an  American.  By  Horace  J. 
Bridges.  Marshall  Jones  Co.  186  pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.87. 

How  the  World  Votes.  2  volumes.  By 
Charles  Seymour  and  Donald  Paige  Frarv. 

C.  A.  Nichols  Co.  Vol.  1,  406  pp.,  Vol. 
2,  355  pp.  Price  $6.50  per  set;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $6.75. 

American  Charities.  By  Amos  G.  Warner. 
Revised  by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  George  Elliott 
Howard.     Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Co.      541 


Racial  Factors  in  Democracy 

By  Philip  Ainsworth  Means 


The  Nation 

WITH  its  International  Re- 
lations Section  furnishes  the 
stuff  of  which  enlightened  public 
opinion  is  made.  Weekly  it  con- 
tains editorials  and  discussion  rep- 
resenting the  best  liberal  thought  of 
the  day — in  the  fields  of  politics, 
economics,  literature,  art,  drama 
and  music. 

Fortnightly  it  issues  an  extra  sup- 
plement— the  International  Rela- 
tions Section  —  carrying  articles, 
by  experts,  on  matters  of  interna- 
tional importance:  texts  of  dip- 
lomatic documents;  news  notes  on 
international  events  of  current  sig- 
nificance, and  summaries  of  the 
foreign  press. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  national 
and  international  events  you  need 
THE  NATION. 

Subscription  Price,  $4.00 

With    a    Subscription    to    The    Survey 
(Together  Regularly   $8.00),   $6.00 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  The  Survey, 
112  E.   19  St.,  New  York  City. 


Four  purposes  appear  in  this  text : 

1 — To  trace  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion to  its  present  complexity; 

2 — To  show  how  cultural  divergencies 
have  come  about; 

3 — To  identify  the  weaknesses  of  indi- 
vidual cultures,  and 

4 — To  suggest  the  blending  of  the  best  in 
all  cultures  to  produce  the  perfect 
world  civilization. 

Order  of  your  dealer,  at  $2.50  net,  or  of  the  publisher. 

Marshall   Jones   Company 

212  Summer  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.65. 

English  Leadership.  An  essay  by  J.  N. 
Lamed.  With  an  introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  400  pp.  Price  $2.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.87. 

Selected  Articles  on  a  League  of  Nations. 
Compiled  by  Edith  M.  Phelps.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  256  pp.  Price  $1.50 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  State.  Bv  Woodrow  vVilson.  Revised 
by  Edward  Elliott.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
554  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.15. 

War  Book  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
By  members  of  the  faculty.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  266  pp.  Price  $.50  post- 
paid. 

Who  Cares?  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Illus- 
trated bv  Richard  Culter.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  342  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Curious  Quest.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  308  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  Apartment  Next  Door.  By  William 
Johnston.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  William 
Brown.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  301  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Outlines  of  Social  Philosophy.  By  J.  S. 
Mackenzie.  Macmillan  Co.  280  pp. 
Price  $2.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Nursing.  By  Louisa 
C.  Lippitt.  New-World  Science  Series. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Ritchie.  World  Book 
Co.  256  pp.  Price  $1.28;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.38. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  By  Charles 
W.  Dulles.  Eighth  Edition.  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.  164  pp.  Price  $1;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

Can  Mankind  Survive?  Bv  Morrison  I. 
Swift.  Marshall  Jones  Co.  201  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

Racial  Factors  in  Democracy.  By  Philip 
Ainsworth  Means.  Marshall  Jones  Co. 
278  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.62. 

Educating  by  Story-Telling.  By  Katherine 
Dunlap  Cather.  World  Book  Co.  396 
pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.72. 

What  Is  Democracy?  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Comstock  Publishing  Co.  175  pp.  Price 
$1;  bv  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  Royal  Government  in  Virginia.  By 
Percy  Scott  Flippin.  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  Political  Science.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  393  pp.  Price,  paper,  $3 ; 
by  mail   of  the   Survey  $3.12. 

New  England  and  the  Bavarian  Illumi- 
nati.  By  Vernon  Stauffer.  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Political  Science. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  374  pp.  Price, 
paper,  $3.50;  bv  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.62. 

Social  and  Industrial  Reform.  By  Sir 
Charles  W.  Macara.  Sherratt  &  Hughes, 
England.  265  pp.  Price  6s.;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.80. 

A  Reconstruction  Labor  Policy.  Edited  by 
C.  H.  Crennan.  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  211  pp.  Price, 
paper,  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.08. 

CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
the  Survey  before  February  14. 

February  and  March 

Farm  Organizations,  National  Board  of. 
Semi-annual  Conference.  Washington,  be- 
ginning Februarv  11.  Sec.  Charles  A.  Ly- 
man,   615    Woodward    bldg.,    Washington. 

Home  Economics  Association,  American, 
Special  Meeting  of.  Chicago,  Februarv 
27-March  1.  Secretary,  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

Peace,  League  to  Enforce.  National  Con- 
gress for  a  League  of  Nations;  in  nine  sec- 


Rco.  Trade  Mark  = 


January  Sale 
of  Lingerie 

Imported  Lingerie 

Lingerie  of  the  finest  hand-needlework,  including  Madeira,  Phil- 
ippine and  French,  on  fine  handkerchief  linen;  also  in  Nainsook 
and  Batiste. 

FRENCH  GO  WNS—  Hand-Embroidered,  $3.75,  4.75,  5.50  to 
35.00. 

PHILIPPINE  GO  WNS—  Hand-Embroidered,  $2.50,  3.95,  4.25 
to  7.75. 

MADEIRA   GO  WNS—  Hand-Embroidered,  $8.75,  10.50,  12.75. 


FRENCH    CHEMISE  — 

Hand-embroidered,  $1.75,  2.25, 
2.50,  3.75  to  8.75. 

FRENCH     DRAWERS— 

$1.25,  1.75,  2.00,  2.25,  2.75  to 
8.75. 

FRENCH  CORSET 
COVERS  —  Hand-embroid- 
ered, $1.25,  1.75,  2.75  to  10.50. 


FRENCH  ENVELOPE 
C  HEM  IS  E— Hand-embroid- 
ered, $1.95,  2.75,  3.75,  4.75. 
FRENCH  DRAWER  AND 
COVER  COMBINATIONS 
— A  large  assortment  at  $1.95, 
2.95,  3.95  to  8.75. 
In  this  collection  one  will  find 
Trousseau  Sets  from  $16.50  to 
75.00. 


Domestic  Lingerie  | 

Fine  American-made  Lingerie;  materials  Nainsook,  Batiste  and        jj 
Cotton  Crepe;  lace-trimmed  and   embroidered;   all   high-grade 
goods.  jj 

GOWNS— $1.75,  1.95,  2.25,  2.75.  | 

ENVELOPE  CHEMISE— $1.75,  225,  2.75.  | 

CORSET  COVERS— 50c,  75c,  85c,  $1.25,  1.45.  | 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

2nd  Floor.  =? 


tions.  New  York  city,  February  5-6;  Bos- 
ton, February  7-8 ;  Chicago,  February 
10-11;  Minneapolis,  February  12-13;  Port- 
land, February  16-17;  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 19-20;  Salt  Lake  City,  February 
21-22;  Kansas  City,  February  24-25;  At- 
lanta, February  27-28.  National  cam- 
paign manager,  W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  130  West 
42  street,  New  York  city. 

Religious  Education  Association.  Detroit, 
March  17-19.  Secretary,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
1440  East  57  street,  Chicago. 

Rural  Organization  Conference  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Manhattan,  February  3-8.  Secretary,  Wal- 
ter Burr,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,   Manhattan,   Kansas. 


THE  COMING  CRISIS! 

How  Shall  We  Meet  It  ? 
How  Shall  We  Reorganize  to  Meet 

— The  Impending  Fall  in  Wages  ? 

— The  Conflict  Between  Labor  and  Capital  ? 

— The  Instability  of  Capital  ? 

— Panics  and  Unemployment  ? 

— The  International  Wars  of  Tomorrow  ? 

— The  Yearning  for  Natural  Expression  ?  Read 

THE  LAW  OF  STRUGGLE 

By  HYMAN  SEGAL 

Cloth,  $1.50  Postpaid 

MASSADA  PUBLISHING  CO 


79  Fifth  Av  ., 
New  York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers,  pre- 
ferably Red  Cross  Home  Service  experi- 
ence, to  act  as  Red  Cross  Field  Supervisors. 
Southern  birth  or  experience  with  Southern 
conditions  desirable.  Address  Bureau  of 
Civilian  Relief,  Gulf  Division,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  WANT- 
ED  to  conduct  social  service  activities  of 
strong  organization  of  men.  Only  pro- 
gressive, experienced,  consecrated  man 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  A.  L. 
Roper,  602  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

WANTED — An  experienced  Hospital  So- 
cial Service  Worker,  for  special  Luetic 
Clinic;  one  who  speaks  German,  or  under- 
stands Yiddish  preferred.  Apply  to  the 
Head  Worker,  Social  Service  Dept.,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  1  E.  100th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  teach  Domestic 
Science  to  a  group  of  girls  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  Grove  City,  Pa.  Applica- 
tions must  give  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Address  Leonard  S.  Levin, 
President,  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED — Cottage  Director,  supervisor, 
with  Domestic  Science  training.  Address 
3056  Survey. 

WANTED  —  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Children's  Convalescent  Home ;  located  at 
seashore.  Must  understand  children  and 
have  executive  ability.  Free  lodging  and 
board.  State  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.   Address  3061  Survey. 

WANTED — Experienced  Matron,  Chil- 
dren's Boarding  Home,  fifty  children ;  good 
salary.    Address  3060  Survey. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  in  Settlement 
and  Day  Nursery,  who  is  competent  to  plan 
menus  for  children  and  residents  and  super- 
vising work  of  others.   Address  3063  Survey. 

PART-TIME  Library  Assistant;  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  and  typing  required.  In- 
quire by  letter,  addressing  3062  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  of  twenty-six,  graduate  of  the 
Universtiy  of  Illinois,  with  three  years  ex- 
perience as  Welfare  Worker  in  Coal  Camps, 
desires  position  as  Employment  Manager. 
Address  3052  Survey. 

WANTED— Position  with  Municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  or  in  Industrial  Welfare 
work.  College,  Law  Graduate.  Training: 
family  welfare,  child  protection.  Address 
3054  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
seeks  executive  position  in  child  protection 
work.  College  and  Law  degrees.  Address 
3053  Survey. 

WAR  WORKER— Experienced  Execu- 
tive and  Organizer,,  soon  to  be  relieved, 
seeks  position.    Address  3055  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Woman  of  large 
experience,  executive  ability.  Address  3057 
Survey. 

WANTED — Situation  as  Matron,  Assist- 
ant, or  Housemother;  experienced.  Address 
3059  Survey. 

College  woman,  with  successful  teaching 
and  case  work  experience,  is  seeking  a  more 
remunerative  appointment — preferably  one 
combining  both  these  types  of  work.  Ad- 
dress 3058  Survey. 


Superintendence,  Department  of.  National 
Education  Association.  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 24-March  4.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Washington. 

Vocational  Education,  National  Society 
for.  St.  Louis,  February  20-22.  Secre- 
tary, Frank  W.  Hart,  140  West  42  street, 
New  York  city. 

Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Na- 
tional. St.  Louis,  February  19.  Secretary, 
Roy  W.  Kelly,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,   Mass. 

LATER   MEETINGS 

National 
Boys'  Workers  Conference  of  the  Boys' 
Club  Federation.  Chicago,  May  21-23. 
Secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 
street,  New  York  city. 
Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association. 
Atlantic  City,  May  29-31.  President,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dickinson,  Children's  Home  Society, 
St,  Paul,  Minn. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  19-30. 
Secretary,  M.  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon 
street,    Boston. 

Civil  Service  Commissions,  Assembly  of. 
Rochester,  June.  Secretary,  John  T.  Doyle, 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. 

Education  Association,  National.  Mil- 
waukee, June  29-July  5.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Washington. 

Employment  Managers,  National  Associa- 
tion of.  Cleveland,  May  21-23.  Executive 
Director,  Mark  M.  Jones,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son Industries,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
New  York  city,  May  6-8.  Secretary, 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  street, 
Boston. 

Medical  Association,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-13.  Secretary,  Alexander  R. 
Craig,  53  5  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Medicine,  American  Academy  of.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-10.  Deputy  Secretary.  Bessie 
G.  Frankenfie'.d,  52  North  Fourth  street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Organizing  Charity,  American  Association 
for.  Atlantic  City,  May  30-June  1.  Sec- 
retary, Francis  H.  McLean,  ,130  East  22 
street,    New   York   city. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  Philadelphia,  April.  Sec- 
retary, J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia. 

Social  Work,  Conference  of.  Atlantic  City, 
June  1-8.  Secretary,  William  T.  Crost, 
315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

Trained  Nurses,  Canadian  National  Asso- 
ciation of.  Vancouver,  June.  Secretary, 
Ethel  Johns,  Children's  Hospital,  Winne- 
peg,  Manitoba. 

Women's  Trade   Union   League,   National. 
Philadelphia,  June.    Secretary,  Emma  Steg- 
hagen,   139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 
State  and   Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  New  London,  April 
27-29.  Secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  607 
Main   street,  Hantford. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Mount  Loretto,  Richmond,  May  13-15.  Sec- 
retary, George  C.  Rowell,  287  Fourth  ave- 
nue,  New  York  city. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Michigan.  Lans- 
ing, June  18-20.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Crane,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nurses'  Association,  California  State,  Oak- 
land, April  21-23.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  126  Ramsell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  San  Jose,  April  22-25.  Secretary, 
Mabel  Weed,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Jose. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  in  1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  tbe  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  is  the  New  Haven  Hospital  It 
offers  an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  B  months, 
not  only  to  its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of 
other  Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are 
acceptable.  Theoretical  instruction  throughout  the 
Course  is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  instruction  and  training  in  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  in- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new 
class  to  be  admitted  March   1st,   1919. 

For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scienliflo  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years   has  been  arranged. 

For  further  Information  address, 

Director,     Connecticut     Training     School, 

New    Haven    Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Society  of  Friends 

(QUAKERS) 

BOOKS  at:  144  East  2Kb  Street,  New  Yerka 
Friends  Book  Store,  Richmond,  Ind. 

80X001.3  at:  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Creole 
School,  Pa.;  Vassalbero,  Me.;  Spies- 
land,  lad.  |  Flainfield,  Ind. 

COLLEGE!  at:  Harerford,  Pa-i  Guilford 
College  N.  C;  Wilmington,  Obis; 
Earl  ham,  Ind.;  Oskaloosa,  Iowai 
Wichita,  Kans.i  Central  City,  Neh.j 
Newberg,  Ore,;  Wad  trier,  Calif. 

Iaf  ormatioa  at  Xt.  Klseo,  V.  T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Littmga  fifty  cents  a  lint,  four  weekly  iiuirMMi 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  rreaa  publisher* 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recbxation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Published 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  Weal 
13th   St.,   New  York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Natioaa. 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  F.  O.  Box  1341. 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on  request. 

New  Jebsst  Says  "No."  Report  of  CommlsetM 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  mil  by  American  Union  Agalaet 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  B.  C 
5  cents. 

Summaries  of  Stats  Laws  Relating  to  Statb 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Com- 
piled by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  fer  the 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correct!** 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Con- 
ference ef  Social  Welfare,  I3S6H  Cetnmerce  St., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  agalaun 
autocracy  in  our  public  scheols.  164  pp.  2% 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  ef  the  City  of  New  Yort 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Traihingi  Ot/b  Latest  Cubs 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  The 
Nation.  Published  by  American  Union  Agaiaal 
Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
5   cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  devel- 
opment. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
Subvey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  eta, 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  £ 
manual  furnished  gratis  apon  request.  Mutt- 
chusetts  Credit  Unien  Asseciatien,  73  Devon- 
shire  St.,  Boeten. 

Fob  Value  Received.  A  Biscusslon  ef  Industrie! 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  CIk 
Subvett.  5  eta.  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  11* 
East  19  St,  New  York. 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;    efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  8C1  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pin- 
chot,  v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles  T.  Halli- 
nan,  sec'y;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Opposed  to  adoption  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  service  in  this  country.  Information  bulle- 
tin service  $1   per  annum.     Contributions  needed. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  To 
spread  knowledge,  develop  scientific  methods,  and 
give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation.  Annua!  membership,  $1,  in- 
cludes monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan^  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Claser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland, 
gen'l  sec'y;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Inter-Church   Federations;   Rev. 

Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission  on   Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund   deS.    Brunner,   exec,   sec'y;   Rev.  C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
United  Committee  on   Christian   Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.     United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion  of   the   Protestant   forces   of   France   and 
Belgium.    Chairman,   Rev.   Charles  S.   Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Strengthen    America  Campaign,   Charles   Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  ChurcL.es  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y,  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
election  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East  22    Street,   New   York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts  National  Americanization  program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly, 
The   Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE     MASSACHUSETTS     SOCIETY     FOR     SO- 

OIAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,   $3;   Sustaining,  $10;   Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  ores.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  country  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Bible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   aud  exhibits. 

NATIONAL    CHILD   WELFARE   ASSOCIATION 

— Cbas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TOIN  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J.  Nor- 
ton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  America, 
Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  service 
along  social  and  economic  lines;  cooperating  with 
government  agencies. 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 
—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations  with 
trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres.;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.;  Orin  C. 
Baker.sec'y;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial  agencies 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  travel- 
ers, especially  women  and  girls.    Non-eectarian. 

NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  men  in 
uniform.  Wm.  Sloane,  ch'n;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
treas.;   John  R.  Mott,  gen.  sec'y. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization 
and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
Information  given.     Official  organ.  Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Playground  and  community  center  ac- 
tivities and  administration;  cooperating  with  War 
Dept.      Commission  on   Training   Camp   Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment 
Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture 
courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-educa- 
tion for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial  cripples. 
Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction  work  here  and 
abroad,  and  endeavors  to  establish  an  enlightened 
public  attitude  towards  the  physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions— John  M.  Glenn, 
dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Departments: 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education, 
Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Southern 
Highland  Division. 

SHORT     BALLOT     ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  382  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  information 
on  short  ballot,  commission  gv't,  city  manager 
plan,  county  gv't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY      ASSOCIATES,    INC Robert    W.    de 

Frest,  pres.;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  publishers 
of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor;  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  associate 
editors;  departments:  Civics,  Graham  R.  Taylor; 
Industry,  John  A.  Fitch;  Health,  George  M.  Price, 
M.D. ;  Education,  Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  For- 
eign Service,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the 
training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in  race 
adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South;  fur- 
nishes information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  prob- 
lem and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren  Logan,  treas.; 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madisan 
Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  under  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  Commis- 
sions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  to  mobilize  all 
the  resources  of  the  communities  near  the  camps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  and  men.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  stimulates,  coordinates 
and  supplements  the  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  camp  cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee, 
pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 


The  Disabled  Soldier 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

An  Important  New  Book  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 


THIS  BOOK,  the  first  on  the  subject  to  be  published  in  this  country,  tells  in  non- 
technical form,  of  the  achievements  in  the  new  science  of  rehabilitation,  whereby 
the  disabled  man  is  no  longer  obliged  to  live  in  idleness — dependent  alone  on  his  pension 
— but  is  retrained  for  self-support  and  returned  to  the  community  well  able  to  earn  his 
own  living. 

The  efforts  of  the  belligerent  countries  to  give  a  square  deal  to  the  soldiers  disabled 
in  their  service  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  revolutionary  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  physically  handicapped,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 

The  historical  evolution  of  public  attitude  which  he  can  hold — these  and  other  questions 

toward  the  disabled,  the  beginnings  of  con-  are  covered  clearly  but  concisely, 

structive  dealing  with  the  cripple,   how  re-  The  organization  of  rehabilitation  in   the 

habilitation   begins   in   the   hospital   bed,   in  allied  and  enemy  countries,  the  special  prob- 

what   trades   it   has   been   possible   to   train  lems  of  the  blinded,  the  deafened,  the  tubercu- 

disabled  men  for  ioo  per  cent,  performance,  lous,  and  the  mental  cases,  and — finally — the 

the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  can  help  government  program  for  disabled  soldiers  and 

or  hinder  the  cause  of  the  disabled  soldier;  sailors  of   the  American   forces  are   likewise 

how  the  handicapped  man  is  placed  in  a  job  described. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  specialist,  but  for  any  reader  interested  in  social  progress.  It 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  no  intelligent  citizen  can  afford  to  be  uninformed. 

The  author  has  long  been  identified  with  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  cripple.  He  is  now 
Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Associations  for  Cripples,  and  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples. 

Twenty-five  remarkable  illustrations  showing  crippled  men  on  the  high  road  to  economic 
independence  vitalize  the  text. 


Order  the  volume  from  our  local  bookseller,  or  it  will  be 
sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  for  $2.15  by  the 

American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples 

2929  Broadway  New  York  City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NOTICE   TO   READER 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  one-cent  alamo 
on  this  notice,  mall  the  magazine,  and  It  will  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors — no  wrapping — no  adprebs 
A.  S.   BUBLESON.   Postmaster-Cenertl. 
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The  Government's  Model  Villages 
Constitutionalism  in  Industry 
Devastation  in  France 
A  New  Era  in  Russian  Industry 
Reconstruction  of  Social  Agencies 
The  New  Community  Service 
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NIGHT  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  FRONT 


February  1,  1919 


By  Joseph  Stella 


Price  25  Cents 


A   New  Edition  (3rd)  Revised,  with  an  Added  Article  on  "Tariff  Problems,' 
by  F.  IV.  TA  USSIG,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  is  Now  Ready 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction 

As  an  aid  to  a  general  understanding  of  these  problems  some  twenty-eight  competent  experts  have  con- 
tributed to  a  National  Symposium  edited  by  Elisha  M.  Friedman  with  a  Foreword  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the   Interior.     Cloth,  $4.00. 

The  scope  of  the  volume  is  indicated  by  the  Contents  (condensed). 


Part  I.     A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PROBLEM      m 

Reconstruction  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
by  Elisha  M.  Friedman;  Economic  Problems  During 
the  War  and  Afterward,  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes; 
The  American  of  To-morrow,  by  George  W.  Perkins. 

Part  II.     EFFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCTION 
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Stabilizing  the  Dollar,  by  Irving  Fisher;  The  War  and 
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by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Fiscal  Reconstruction,  by 
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Added  in  Third  Edition:  "Tariff  Problems,"  by  Commissioner  F.W.TAUSSIG. 

What  is  it  worth  to  you  to  have  THESE  men  tell  you  what  they  KNOW  on  these  subjects: 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Treas-ury,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  writes: 

"Mr.  Friedman  has  done  a  real  public  service  in  bringing  together  this  collection  of  essays.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  problem  concerning  which  it  is  so  important  to  enlighten  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
These  essays  will  contribute  directly  toward  this  great  pure  pose." 

"You  will  want  to  read  this  book  .  .  .  the  best  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  Its  contents  should  be  known  by  every  con- 
scientious American  citizen." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"It  is  a  book  which  those  who  wish  to  orient  themselves  in  these  whirling  times  will  find  extremely  valuable." 
— American  Hebrew. 

IN  PREPARATION 

Labor  and   Reconstruction  in  Europe.    By  elisha  m.  friedman.   Ready  shortly 

Mr.  Friedman  enumerates  the  commissions,  etc.,  established  in  various  countries  for  the  study  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  industry;  outlines  the  fundamental  problem  and  the  varying  emphasis  on  different  phases  caused  by  the 
special  needs  of  each  country.  Labor  problems  in  Germany,  England  and  France  are  discussed  in  detail  with 
the  programs  proposed  by  political  parties,  labor  unions,  official  committees,  etc.  A  bibliography  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 
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Britain  After  the  Peace 

By  Brougham  Villiers,  author  of  "The  Socialist  Move- 
ment in  England."  $2.50. 
No  one  believes  that  things  in  general  can  ever  again 
be  as  before  the  war,  but  who  can  solve  the  coming 
problems  of  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxa- 
tion, foreign  relations  and  a  dozen  more?  Mr.  Vil- 
liers' ideals  are  so  sane  and  clearly  put  that  his  book 
is  a  welcome  contribution  to  any  discussion  of  the 
future. 

The  Trade  of  Tomorrow 

By  Ernest  Benn. 
"A  racily  written  treatise  covering  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  concerned  more  especially  with  problems  of 
production.  ...  It  contains  many  quotations  of  opin- 
ion not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  ...  a  stimulating 
book  which  every  student  of  reconstruction  may  be 
advised  to  read."— The  Survey.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Creative  Impulse  in  Industry 

By  Helen  Marot.  $1.50. 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America 
after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  with- 
out Prussianizing  the  workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this 
forward-looking  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows 
that  productive  force  really  depends  (among  free 
workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and 
that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be  recognized 
and  educated. 

Getting  Together  With 
Latin-America 

A  clear  competent  study  of  trade  conditions  present 
and  future  in  South  America.  Valuable  advice  and 
information  by  one  who  knows  the  country  thor- 
oughly. $2.00. 
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v  The  GIST  of  IT 

THE  most  fundamental  of  all  plans  for  re- 
construction— the  organization  of  the  whole 
world — is  going  on  as  this  issue  of  the  Sur- 
vey goes  to  press.  Some  paragraphs  from 
President  Wilson,  speaking  to  the  motion: 
Resolved,  that  we  shall  have  a  League  of 
Nations.     Page   639. 


FRENCH  villages  were  torn  to  bits  by  the 
war,  but  we  have  come  out  of  it  with  some 
charming  workingmen's  villages.  The  pro- 
posal to  stop  work  on  them  has  been  aban- 
doned as  a  result  of  the  hearing  reported  in 
the  Survey  for  January  18.  The  plan  now 
is  to  complete  twenty-four  villages  and  to 
call  on  the  secretary  of  labor  to  make  to  Con- 
gress "such  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions as  he  may  deem  practicable  to  meet 
the  demands  for  homes  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  A  review  of  the  villages  by 
one  who  has  had  a  large  part  in  their  mak- 
ing.    Page   585. 


CANTONMENTS  should  be  turned  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  of  mind  and  body.  A 
proposal  by  Mary  Vida  Clark,  for  many 
years  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  now  of 
the  Women's  Prison  Association.     Page  592. 


A  FURTHER  chapter  on  self-government  in 
industrv  from  Arthur  Gleason,  author  of 
Inside  the  British  Isles.     Page  594. 


PAUL  OTLET,  of  the  Universite  Nouvelle 
of  Brussels,  has  written  on  the  Foundations 
of  World  Society  at  the  suggestion  of  Mary 
McDowell,  of  Chicago,  who  is  in  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institut  In- 
ternational de  Bibliographic  in  1895,  from 
which  the  Union  of  International  Associa- 
tions developed.  Before  the  war,  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  won  many  friends  for  a 
plan  of  cementing  relations  between  the  New 
World  and  the  Old.  A  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Women's  Union  for  Peace,  and  writ- 
ten the  night  the  Germans  were  shelling 
Antwerp,  contains  the  first  concrete  plan  for 
a  league  of  nations  that  has  come  out  of 
the  war.  "I  wrote  all  night  to  keep  my 
sanity,"  he  told  Miss  McDowell.     Page  598. 


THE  devastation  in  France  measured,  the 
plans  for  rebuilding  sketched,  and  the  great 
opportunity  for  reconstruction  described  by 
George  Ford,  the  New  York  architect  and 
city-planner,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  re- 
construction and  housing  work  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Now  comes  private 
word  from  Paris  that  it  will  shut  up  shop 
on  January  31 — "the  A.  R.  C.  has  definitely 
and  finally  decided  to  do  no  reconstruction 
or   repairing  of   any  sort."     Page   602. 


HOW  the  inside  of  a  Bolshevik  factory  looks 
and  how  it  works  out  told  by  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
worker.     Page  612. 

MR.  THOMAS,  imprisoned  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  tells  of  the  archaic  idea  of 
punishment  that  lingers  in  the  military  pris- 
ons. His  hope  is  that  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  political  prisoners  may  have  an  ef- 
fect similar  to  that  on  the  New  Jersey  state 
prison  when  one  of  the  men  arrested  during 
the  Paterson  strike  turned  out  to  be  a  writer 
who  had  the  entree  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.  The  result  in  New  Jersey  was 
nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  a  student  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  an  assistant  pastor  of 
Free  St.  George's  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
American  Parish  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
New  York,  and  has  visited  prison  camps  in 
England  for  the  Y.   M.   C.   A.     Page   625. 


HOUSES  UP  AND  DOWN 
THE  COAST 

rHE  United  States  government  has  luckily 
not   attempted   to  get  any   kind   of  uni- 
formity   into    the   architectural   plans   of 
its  housing  projects.    Above  we  have  one  of 
the  most  successful  designs,  based  largely  on 
English  models,  of  a  group  of  four  one-family 
houses  at  Noreg  Village,  Gloucester,  N.  J.;  to 
the  left,  a  simple  Colonial  reproduction  from 
Atlantic    Heights,    Portsmouth,    N.    H. — New 
England  in  spirit  and  with  snow  on  the  eaves; 
next,  a  shady  bungalow  in  the  traditional  mis- 
sion   style    from    Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and,  below,  an  example  of 
plain,  substantial,  but  not  un- 
attractive group-building  from 
Sun   Hill,   Chester,  Pa.      This 
last  is  an   entirely   neiv  depar- 
ture: square  buildings  cut  into 
quarters  by  party  walls  with  a 
family  dwelling  in  each  corner, 
and  with  side  yards  shared  by 
two    families    each    from    two 
adjoining  blocks. 


The  Government's  Model  Villages 


By  Richard  S.  Child s 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  TOWNS 


A  MID  the  industrial  confusion  left  by  the  war, 
y^k  America  will  presently  find  a  number  of  model 
Z__m  towns  and  hamlets  comparable  with  the  best 
.A.  JL.  garden  suburbs  and  villages  in  England.  We 
shall  have  Buckman  Village,  Yorkship  Village,  Gloucester, 
Union  Park  Gardens,  Sun  Village,  Dundalk,  Perryville  and 
others  to  rival  Letchworth,  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  and 
other  English  communities  of  similarly  high   repute. 

The  Smiths  will  say  to  the  Joneses,  "Come  with  us  on  an 
automobile  tour  down  the  Delaware  and  over  to  Baltimore 
by  way  of  the  garden  cities."  It  is  a  trip  worth  taking  even 
now,  when  the  houses  are  still  unfinished  and  the  future  lawns 
are  seas  of  mud  and  building  material. 

Perryville,  for  instance,  a  group  of  three  hundred  detached, 
white  wooden 
houses,  with  green 
blinds  and  grey- 
green  roofs,  in  a 
picturesque  site  on 
the  high  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna 
river,  is  an  exqui- 
sitely dainty  little 
village  with  its  club, 
shop,  theater  and 
school.  Any  ob- 
server can  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  is 
no  ordinary  village. 
It  i;  too  charming, 
too  clean,  too  free 
from  eye-sores  and 
heedless  individual- 
ism ;  too  perfect  and 
unspoiled  an  en- 
vironment to  be 
taken  for  any  or- 
dinary American 
town.  Here  the 
employes  of  the  At- 
las    Powder     plant 


A    COMMUNITY    CENTER 

Designed  for  one  of  the  federal  villages  by  Mann  &  M acN eille ,  containing, 
on  the  first  floor,  large  lounging  and  reading  rooms,  billiard  room,  retiring 
room,  coat  closets,  lavatories  and  kitchen.  Meals  can  be  served  in  the  lounging 
room.  The  second  floor  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  auditorium,  stage 
and  dressing  rooms  for  men  and  women.  The  omission  of  buildings  of  this 
type  from  the  housing  projects  about  to  be  completed  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  efficient  and  wholesome  community  life 


nearby  enjoy  a  park-like  environment  in  every  way  equal  to 
that  of  the  suburbanite  in  a  highly-protected  suburb  of  some 
great  city. 

You  can  see  Perryville  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trains  as  they  cross  the  long  bridge  about  one  hour  north  of 
Baltimore,  but  the  impression  at  close  range  is  better  yet. 
The  little  civic  center  with  its  semi-circle  of  stores  facing  the 
theater,  its  background  of  adjoining  woodland  and  its  vista 
down  the  short  central  street  toward  the  club-house  and  the 
laughing  waters  of  the  broad  sleepy  river,  proves  that  a  busi- 
ness section  need  not  be  a  jumble  of  rectangular  brick  mon- 
strosities and  garish  advertising  signs  in  order  to  be  practical. 
The  analytical  eye  presently  discovers  that  this  cottage  with 
its  long   roof  slope   is   identical   with  the  one  that  was   just 

noticed  around  the 
corner,  that  yonder 
house  is  the  same  as 
its  neighbor  but  re- 
versed in  design,  and 
that  the  architect 
has  tricked  us  re- 
peatedly by  merely 
turning  identical 
houses  side-wise  to 
the  street  here  and 
letting  them  face  the 
street  there.  In  vain 
we  search  for  mon- 
otony despite  the 
growing  realization 
that  there  are  only 
about  half-a-dozen 
different  types  of 
house  in  the  whole 
three  hundred.  The 
repetitions  are 
there,  but  you  never 
can  see  them  simul- 
taneously. 

Perryville      is      a 
War     Department 
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BUCKMAN  VILLAGE,  CHESTER,  PA. 

Stores  like  that  at  the  left  are  good  neighbors  and  are  welco  me  in  a  residential  street.    Notice  how  the  street  corner  was 

placed  to  show  off  the  big  old  trees 


town,  built  for  the  Atlas  Powder  Company  as  part  of  the 
plant  equipment  under  the  supervision  of  the  Housing  Branch 
of  Ordnance  which  did  such  work  up  to  the  time  when  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  was  created  in  the  Labor 
Department. 

This  and  another  pretty  village  of  three  hundred 
dwellings  at  Sheffield,  built  under  similar  auspices,  are  the  only 
government  housing  projects  which  are  complete  villages  with 
all  the  necessary  provisions  within  their  borders  for  stores, 
schools,  assemblies  and  recreation  without  which  life  would  be 
too  inconvenient  and  dull  for  endurance.  (There  are  a  dozen 
temporary  ordnance  towns  at  explosive  plants  in  remote 
wilderness  locations,  including  some  that  had  populations  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  thousand,  but  they  are  another  story  and 
they  will  soon  be  mere  second-hand  lumber;  we  are  con- 
sidering here  only  the  permanent  villages.) 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  about  twenty-five 
projects  that  were  well  along  toward  completion  at  the 
armistice.  Thousands  of  the  individual  houses  were  com- 
pleted, and  people  were  living  in  them  although  in  no  villages 
were  all  the  houses  finished. 

Let's  go  to  Buckman  Village  on  the  edge  of  Chester,  Pa. 
The  clustered  houses  catch  the  eye,  as  we  ride  down  the 
county  road,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in 
the  long,  monotonous,  straight  rows  "built  by  the  mile  and 
sold  by  the  foot,"  which  are  the  features  of  the  working- 
class  domestic  architecture  in  that  region.  We  turn  up  the 
new  road  into  the  village  and  find  ourselves  at  the  confluence 
of  several   smaller   roads   that  curve   away   over   the  sloping 
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landscape  bordered  with  short  groups  of  dainty  little  houses 
in  brick,  stucco  and  white  wood,  each  with  its  low,  broad, 
sheltered  doorstep-porch  and  its  bit  of  unfenced  front  grass- 
plot  and  shrubbery.  Making  a  difficult  choice,  we  turn 
downward  to  the  left  to  a  sweet  lane  on  the  brook-bottom 
that  leads,  not  by  accident,  to  a  group  of  elms  that  lift  their 
arms  high  above  the  little  roofs.  The  lane  turns  along  the 
brook  beyond  the  elms  to  climb  the  hill  and  bring  us  around  to 
new  pictures.  The  color  effect  is  light — the  town  is  a  water- 
color. 

Designing  villages  is  a  new  art,  quite  different  from  city 
planning  or  architecture,  and  Buckman  and  Sun  Hill,  which 
also  is  at  Chester,  represent  what  the  Fleet  Corporation 
designers  have  learned  by  experience. 

"Do  you  see,"  says  the  planner,  "what  I  mean  by  good  com- 
position in  street-design?  See  how  those  groups  of  houses 
march  up  the  grade  and  curve  off  to  the  left  over  the  summit? 
There's  just  enough  difference  in  the  houses  and  the  angles 
to  make  a  little  play  of  light  and  shade  without  a  higglety- 
pigglety  effect  on  the  one  hand  or  monotony  on  the  other. 
The  masses  of  the  houses  are  correctly  proportioned  and  spaced 
in  the  picture  so  that  we  have  neither  an  all-over  crazy-quilt 
pattern  nor  a  calculated  symmetry." 

It  avoids  the  Newport  News  error,  for  example.  There 
the  designers  made  a  rectangular  street  plan  varied  only  by 
a  symmetrical  bowing  of  the  building  line  on  the  long  blocks 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  desired  variety  and  avoid  an 
institutional  appearance  by  making  every  one  of  the  five 
hundred   houses   as   different   as   possible   from    its   neighbors. 


BUCKMAN    VILLAGE,    CHESTER,    PA. 

Why  do  you  like  this  street?  Isn't  it  because  it  curves?   This  gives  each  house  a  different  aspect  from  one  viewpoint  and 

makes  you  forget  the  similarity 


TWO      of      UNCLE      SAM'S      VILLAGES 


A    TOWN    FOR   POWDER    MAKERS 

The  village  planned  and  built  for  a  powder  plant  at  Perryville, 
Md.,  by  the  Ordnance  Department  was  designed  by  Mann  & 
MacNeille,  architects.  It  contains  about  350  one-family  houses,  a 
school,  stores,  club-house,  sites  for  churches  and  a  number  of 
small  parks.  The  layout  is  economical  and  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  water-front.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
painted  white,  with  green  blinds  and  grey-green  roofs.  Many 
of  them  are  of  identical  design;  but  facing  the  streets  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  set  off  by  judicious  tree  planting  and  by  the 
location  of  the  more  ambitious  buildings,  they  do  not  give  an 
impression  of  monotony. 


a  shipbuilders'  town 
One  of  the  first  government  war-time  housing  vil- 
lages. A  tract  of  50  acres,  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board.  The  plan  by  John  Nolen,  town 
planner,  and  Bollinger  &  Perrot,  architects,  provides 
500  single  family  homes  for  shipworkers,  stores, 
schools,  community  building,  and  a  delightful,  curv- 
ing parkway  connecting  the  village  green  with  a 
larger  park.  An  inexpensive  departure  from  the 
commonplace. 
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HILTON    VILLAGE,    NEWPORT    NEWS,   VA. 

These  houses  are  too  near  each  other  to  permit  much  individuality  of  roof-line  and  color 


White  clap-boards  alternate  with  stucco  in  several  shades. 
Roofs  and  trim  are  of  many  colors.  A  restless  breaking  of 
roof-lines  with  gables  and  dormers,  a  mixing  of  Colonial  and 
modern  architecture  at  close  quarters — it  looked  attractive 
on  paper  but  it  didn't  pan  out,  and  the  best  facades  are  those 
of  certain  long,  solid  rows  where  harmony  and  simple  massing 
were  inevitable.  Don't  let  this  particular  point  of  criticism 
stand  in  your  mind  as  a  complete  idea  of  this  village  at  New- 
port News  however,  for  there  are  plenty  of  successful  and 
interesting  features  there,  and  you  would  far  rather  live  in 
that  village  than  anywhere  else  in  the  region!  We  are  now 
merely  pursuing  the  subtle  art  of  how  to  design  villages  and 
streets  as  distinguished  from  houses. 

At  Wilmington  is  a  project  of  five  hundred  row-houses  in 
brick  or  half-stucco  with  slate  roofs  whose  heavy  angularity 
and  darkness  of  color  is  rather  depressing.  The  street  plan 
is  a  straight  gridiron,  and  the  architect  will  show  you  how 
he  has  brought  the  roof  line  of  this  house  down  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  corresponding  line  on  the  next.  The  town  was 
too  plainly  drawn  with  a  ruler  on  a  drafting  board.  A  park- 
way, however,  that  curves  broadly  through  the  gridiron  with 
open  lawns  and  a  pond,  just  saves  the  town  from  monotony. 

Here  is  Yorkship  Village  on  the  southern  edge  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  the  biggest  of  the  government's  housing  projects,  with 
fifteen  hundred  houses  and  seventy-five  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  brick,  plain  or  painted,  and  stucco  of  several 
shades  with  seven   different   roof  materials,   all   in   charming 


Colonial  styles  in  groups  of  eleven  houses  or  less.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  short.  The  variety  is  an  orderly  variety, 
there  is  harmony  without  monotony,  but,  indisputable  success 
though  it  is,  you  find  that  the  two  ends  of  the  street  match 
and  the  lines  of  the  eaves  on  one  row  continue  without  bend 
or  break  along  the  next.  At  Sun  Hill  such  evidences  of 
design  are  just  as  carefully  concealed,  and  the  groups  climb 
the  streets  in  irregular  steps  or  follow  lawless  curves  as  if  the 
town  had  "just  growed." 

Back  to  Chester,  now,  to  sum  up  on  this  particular  point: 
The  slightly  curved  street,  such  as  the  natural  grades  suggest, 
is  better  than  the  straight  street.  Buckman  has  a  wobbly 
rectangular  or  gridiron  plan  made  of  lines  that  sway  and 
swing,  yet  do  not  vary  so  radically  from  straightness  as  to 
waste  land  or  to  complicate  the  shapes  of  the  lots  and  the 
laying  of  pipes  and  wires.  The  town-planner  by  such  devices 
settles  the  attractiveness  of  the  towns,  and  the  architect's  task 
is  to  make  the  simplest  houses  he  possibly  can  in  broad  plain 
color-masses.  A  single  house,  or  group,  of  such  plainness, 
standing  apart  and  alone,  would  look  bare  and  forlorn,  but 
build  a  whole  village  of  simple  houses  and  the  result  is  bewitch- 
ing. At  Buckman  some  of  these  rows  have  too  many  fussy 
gables  and  dormers  and  chimneys  and  trivial  spots  of  color, 
whereas  the  Sun  Hill  groups,  having  more  dignity,  ramble 
placidly  off  around  the  curve  in  a  fashion  that  makes  one  say 
"I  want  to  get  one  of  the  houses  on  this  street."  After  study- 
ing some  of  these  results,  I  suspect  that  oblong  blocks  of  good 


SUN    VILLAGE,   CHESTER,    PA. 

Here  the  idea  of  having  two  classes  of  streets,  thoroughfares  and  by-ways,  the  latter  narrow  and  inexpensive,  is  carried  out. 
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BUCKMAN   VILLAGE,   CHESTER,   PA. 

Here  are  the  backyards  and  an  alley  free  from  the  customary  ugly  gridiron  of  fences 


proportions  and  plain  as  bricks,  if  spotted  on  a  curving  street 
plan  at  the  right  distances  and  at  shifting  heights  and  angles, 
would  be  fascinating — I  have  seen  the  teacher  of  composition 
in  an  art  school  do  the  same  trick  when  locating  a  tree  and 
a  cloud  within  a  given  rectangle. 

On  such  little  houses  light  and  dainty  shades  as  at  Buckman 
and  Perryville  are  happier  than  stern  dark  colors  as  at 
Wilmington. 

The  class  in  village  design  is  now  dismissed,  its  teacher,  a 
layman,  having  gotten  to  the  end  of  his  rope.  We  have 
glanced  at  Perryville,  Buckman,  Newport  News,  Sun  Hill, 
Wilmington  and  Yorkship. 

Linger  a  moment  at  Sun  Village,  adjoining  Sun  Hill  at 
Chester,  to  see  the  quadruple  houses.  This  interesting  inven- 
tion is  a  square  building  cut  into  quarters  by  party  walls  with 
a  family  dwelling  in  each  corner.  The  yards  are  at  the  side 
between  the  buildings  enclosed  by  walls  with  arched  gate- 
ways. The  blocks  are  very  shallow — just  the  depth  of  two 
back-to-back  dwellings  with  their  front  areas,  but  one  of  the 
beauties  of  these  wholesale  operations  is  the  readiness  with 
which  you  can  make  your  street  plan  fit  your  houses,  if  the 
house  plans  do  not  fit  the  traditional  lot.  The  side  yards 
are  very  small  but  are  left  unfenced  so  that  four  families, 
two   from    each   group   of   houses,    share    the   total    space    in 


common;  which  is  all  right  if  it  works.      Thus  far  it  has. 

This  invention  gets  forty-nine  families  on  an  acre  with 
corner  light  for  all  and  I  understand  it  has  been  objected  to 
as  congestion  but  it  looks  all  right  to  me.  It  is  the  only  case 
where  the  minima  proposed  by  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation has  been  radically  cut. 

The  old  idea  of  city  planners  of  having  two  classes  of  streets 
— through  streets  and  by-ways — the  latter  being  very  narrow 
and  inexpensive,  is  carried  out  rather  completely  at  Sun  Village. 

At  Philadelphia  is  a  large  project,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
houses,  but  they  are  an  early  effort  to  help  Hog  Island  and 
are  the  old  Philadelphia  two-story  type  in  endless  repetition 
on  a  gridiron  plan. 

Dundalk  and  St.  Helena,  at  Baltimore,  have  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dwellings  altogether.  St.  Helena  is  entirely 
straight  row  houses  in  white  stucco  and  slate  roofs  while 
Dundalk  is  mostly  of  single  or  double  houses  of  some  charm. 
The  principal  characteristic  is  the  very  steep  high  roof  of  a 
type  that  is  unfamiliar  in  America. 

In  New  England  are  villages  at  Bath,  Me.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Groton,  Conn.,  which  have  followed  the  best 
traditions  of  New  England  domestic  architecture  in  Colonial 
wooden  exteriors. 

The  five  hundred  houses  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  are  interest- 


UNION    PARK    GARDENS,    WILMINGTON,    DEL. 

A  parkway  that  curves  broadly  through  the  gridiron  with  open  lawns  and  a  pond  saves  the  town  from  monotony 
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ESSINGTON,    PA. 

The  houses  are  good;  but,  alas,  the  street  is  straight,   and  the  lines  lead  nowhere  but  to  the  vanishing  point 


ing  because  they  so  sharply  contrast  with  the  unkemptness  of 
the  old  town. 

The  rest  of  the  Fleet  Corporation's  villages  are  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dwellings  and  some  dormi- 
tories ;  Lorain,  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  forty-four ;  Manitowic, 
Wise,  two  hundred ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  two  hundred ; 
Savannah,  Ga.,  two  hundred  and  thirty;  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
one  hundred,  and  a  few  other  places. 

The  story  of  the  government's  third  and  biggest  housing 
authority,  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing (United  States  Housing  Corporation),  is  a  tragic  tale  of 
a  late  and  reluctant  appropriation  by  Congress,  hectic  investi- 
gations to  locate  the  points  of  most  harmful  congestion,  huge 
planning  for  nearly  a  hundred  projects  (including  one,  Ne- 
ville Island  near  Pittsburgh,  that  was  scheduled  to  care  for 
fifty  thousand  people),  sixty  projects  under  contract,  material 
on  the  ground,  houses  partly  built — and  then  the  armistice. 
Charming  fragments  of  twenty  of  the  projects  are  being  com- 
pleted— fifty  dwellings  where  five  hundred  were  planned, 
in  one  place,  a  dozen  instead  of  a  hundred  in  another ;  and 
Congress,  which  never  was  convinced  that  workers  needed 
houses  anyway,  appears  ready  to  kick  over  the  few  which  it 
is  more  economical  to  finish  than  abandon. 

The  principal  surviving  projects  are:  Bridgeport  852 
families,  Erie  317,  Mare  Island,  Cal.  227,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  192,  Niagara  Falls,  196,  Portsmouth,  Va.  759,  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  696,  Bremerton,  Wash.  295,  Quincy, 
Mass.  422,  Rock  Island  and  vicinity  769.  The  total  is  6,000 
families. 

Housing  reformers  and  town  planners  have,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed  these  projects  with   enthusiasm   and   the  stoppage   of 


the  Labor  Department's  housing  was  greeted  with  dismay. 
But  if  the  war  had  gone  on  there  would  have  been  disappoint- 
ment anyway,  for  in  November  it  was  being  discovered  that 
there  was  not  enough  labor  in  the  country  to  carry  through 
the  program.  At  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  for  instance,  the  houses 
were  only  started  by  dint  of  sending  men  out  from  the  muni- 
tions plant  and  to  that  extent  suspending  manufacture.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  found  at  Bethlehem,  where  certain  private 
houses  that  had  been  held  vacant  for  sale  were  commandeered 
and  reserved  for  new  labor  from  out  of  town,  that  the  new 
labor  could  not  be  secured,  and  finally  the  workers  already  in 
town  were  allowed  to  take  possession.  At  Eddystone,  where 
rifle  production  was  seriously  in  arrears  from  lack  of  labor, 
it  was  considered  still  more  dangerous  to  divert  labor  to  build 
the  eleven  hundred  projected  dwellings.  For  such  reasons, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  Labor  Department's  program 
could  not  have  gone  through  in  anything  like  its  entirety. 

Those  who  argue  for  finishing  these  projects  would  do  well 
to  narrow  their  efforts  to  the  more  immediate  and  specific 
phases  of  the  subject.  I  have  said  above  that  the  Perryville  and 
Sheffield  projects  are  the  only  government  villages  that  are 
complete.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  completing  the  unfinished 
dwellings  in  its  towns  as  per  schedule,  for  shipbuilding  must 
go  on,  but  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  fleet  officials 
and  congressmen  to  omit  the  communal  facilities,  such  as  stores, 
school,  community-house,  movie  theater  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, which  were  left  to  the  last  and  without  which,  in  some 
of  these  isolated  locations,  the  dwellings  are  unacceptable 
to  labor.  On  houses  which  at  war  prices  have  cost  over  five 
thousand  dollars,  an  average  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
house  is  thus  being  "saved,"  thereby  jeopardizing  the  whole 


YORKSHIP    VILLAGE,    WEST    COLLINGSWOOD,    N.    J. 

A  whole  village  of  7,500  people  housed'in  buildings  of  pure  Colonial  motifs 
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PORT  JEFFERSON,   LONG   ISLAND,   N.   Y. 

The  variety  of  elevations  is,  perhaps,  excessive.   But  each  represents  some  reminiscence  of  Colonial  motifs  which  gives  unity 


investment.  Workmen  will  not  live  in  a  remote  village,  no 
matter  how  pretty  and  wholesome,  where  the  social  oppor- 
tunities of  modern  civilization  are  so  completely  denied.  In 
certain  cases  there  are  old  towns  within  reach  or  space  for 
parasite  private  developments  alongside,  but  in  other  cases, 
Yorkship  Village,  for  instance,  conditions  require  these  com- 
munity facilities,  or  "amenities"  as  the  English  call  them,  to 
be  right. in  the  village  where  they  were  planned  to  be.  The 
Fleet  villages  will  not  command  full  rentals  until  this  last 
2  per  cent  of  construction  is  provided. 

Inquiry  into  questions  of  cost  and  revenue  in  these  villages 
is  idle.  The  costs  of  building  villages  have  been  as  extor- 
tionate as  the  costs  of  everything  else  that  involved  assembling 
new  labor  during  the  latter  months  of  the  war.  Laborers 
became,  in  some  instances,  hopelessly  irresponsible  and  unpro- 
ductive when  they  were  sure  of  finding  employment.  At 
Sun  Hill  I  saw  twenty  men  in  a  ditch  working  so  dilatorily 
that  our  party  stopped  to  time  the  occasional  shovelfuls  of 
dirt  that  came  out.  The  rate  was  about  four  to  the  minute 
for  the  entire  twenty  men.  That  cost  money.  I  have  been 
told  that  after  writing  off  one  third  of  the  cost  as  a  cost  of 
war,  rents  have  to  be  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  month  to 
avoid  deficits.  By  pre-war  standards  this  seems  high,  but 
wages  are  high  too,  and  workmen  pay  the  houses  the  compli- 
ment of  moving  in  before  the  houses  are  finished  and  without 
authority  from  anybody.  It  has  actually  been  necessary 
to  provide  special  guards  to  prevent  this  practice  when  houses 
are  nearing  completion. 

What  will  be  done  with  these  garden  villages  now? 

The  small  ones,  including  probably  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  fragmentary  Labor  Department  projects,  ought  to  be  sold 
as  occasion  offers.  In  some  cases  employers  can  buy  the  group, 
in  other  cases  sales  of  single  houses  can  be  made  on  easy  terms 
to  workmen  with  the  aid  of  a  private  mortgage. 


But  there  are  about  ten  big  ones  that  are  true  separate 
villages,  isolated  sufficiently  and  large  enough  to  be  treated  as 
complete  communities  with  their  own  social  and  shopping 
centers  and  community  life.  In  this  class  I  count  Perryville, 
Yorkship,  Buckman,  Sun  Village  and  Sun  Hill,  Essington, 
Gloucester,  Hilton  at  Newport  News,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Dun- 
dalk  and  St.  Helena  and  Wilmington.  Title  to  these  (Perry- 
ville and  Portsmouth  excepted)  rests  with  the  employers 
through  a  subsidiary  realty  company  limited  to  5  per  cent 
annual  profit  which  put  up  the  land  while  the  "Fleet"  loaned 
the  money  for  the  houses  on  mortgage.  The  Fleet  officials 
dictate  policy,  however,  and  are  determinedly  opposed  to 
spoiling  these  villages  by  letting  them  be  broken  up  and  sold 
off  house  by  house  to  individuals.  In  the  continuation  of  the 
unity  of  control  and  in  wise  management  lies  the  hope  of  pro- 
tecting the  charm  of  these  villages  and  of  securing  therefrom 
the  maximum  salvage  of  the  government's  huge  investments. 

Yet  the  government  cannot  be  landlord  of  these  towns  for- 
ever! So  the  logical  solution  in  these  ten  towns  is  to  work 
out  a  copy  of  the  English  copartnership  scheme  and  sell  each 
village  intact  to  its  people  by  an  amortization  charge  in  the 
rents  that  will  gradually  return  the  principal  to  the  govern- 
ment (war  cost  excepted),  turning  each  village  eventually 
over  to  a  tenants'  association  under  a  deed  of  trust,  to  be 
administered  in  the  common  interest.  Thus  would  be  created 
a  "self-owning  town" — a  town  that  is  the  owner  of  all  the  land 
and  buildings  within  its  borders.  As  in  the  English  garden 
suburbs,  no  man  can  say  "this  house  is  mine,"  but  all  can 
say  "these  houses  are  ours."  The  principal  would  be  turned 
over  but  once,  and  the  unearned  increment  would  be  a  common 
possession  forever. 

What  possibilities  may  be  in  the  unearned  increment,  the 
next  few  years  will  show.  The  Committee  on  New  Indus- 
trial Towns    (New  York)    investigated  the  history  of   land 


ST.    HELENA,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

The  straightness  of  the  street  gives  to  the  houses  the  prim  uniformity  of  soldiers  standing  at  attention 
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values  at  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  (14,000  population)  and  Gary, 
Ind.  (40,000  population)  and  found  in  these  fiat  cities  un- 
earned increments  of  $6,788,000  and  $22,000,000  respectively. 
If  such  figures  indicate  a  law  in  such  matters,  these  villages 
that  buy  themselves  from  the  government  at  a  1919  marked 
value  may  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  book  profit 
of  relatively  generous  dimensions  and  an  abnormal  annual 
revenue. 

A  more  definite  and  immediate  thing,  however,  is  the 
demonstration  that  American  skilled  workmen  can  have  an 
environment  worthy  of  our  civilization.  It  is  plain  that  these 
houses  are  only  familiar  types  enlightened  by  good  taste  and 
costing  nothing  substantially  more  than  the  ordinary  drab 
boxes  known  as  the  Philadelphia  type.  The  unique  thing 
is  the  doing  of  the  job  wholesale  by  town  planners  and  archi- 
tects who  have  the  chance  to  design  streets  rather  than  houses 


and  to  set  up  for  families  of  modest  incomes  an  environment 
of  sunshine,  grass  and  beauty,  hitherto  denied  to  all  save 
wealthy  suburbanites  in  highly  restricted  residential  parks. 
Only  in  large-scale  operations  is  the  thing  possible.  And 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  it  to  interest  private  speculative 
capital.  Big  employers  could  do  it,  but  employers  dislike  to 
be  landlords  of  their  men.  Municipalities  could  do  it  with 
perhaps  some  cooperation  or  joint  financing  by  a  permanent 
federal  bureau  of  industrial  housing. 

Two  things  are  necessary — that  these  garden  suburbs  for 
workmen  should  be  seen  by  enough  workmen  to  create 
a  wholesome  discontent  with  slums  and  tenements,  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  in  the  Labor 
Department  should  be  made  permanent  with  the  mission 
of  finding  the  way  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  these 
new    model    villages. 


Peace  Uses  for  War  Plants 

The  Part  Conservation  May  Play  in  a  Program  of  Reconstruction 

By  Mary  Vida  Clark 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  WOMEN  S  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 
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VOID  WASTE,"  "SAVE,"  are  admonitions 
that  of  recent  years  have  confronted  us  on  every 
side  and  served  as  texts  of  sermons  and  editorials. 
The  federal  government  has  been  our  mentor, 
and  if  it  has  not  always  strictly  practised  what  it  preached, 
we  have  been  ready  to  appreciate  that  "Haste  makes  Waste," 
and  that  our  national  urgency  was  such  that  economy  must 
be  relegated  to  second  place.  But  now  there  is  no  more  haste, 
and  there  should  be  no  more  waste.  The  virtue  that  flour- 
ished privately  may  now  adorn  public  morality. 

What  is  to  become  of  our  surplus  equipment  for  war,  from 
aeroplanes  to  gas  masks?  Can  our  aeroplanes  be  turned  into 
mail  carriers  and  pleasure  excursion  craft?  Can  our  gas 
masks  be  consumed  by  certain  extra-hazardous  industries? 
Can  our  uniforms  be  made  over  into  inconspicuous  civilian 
garb?  These  are  matters  to  be  pondered  by  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  things,  and  their  degree  of  convert- 
ibility and  adaptability. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  personal  property  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  recently  acquired,  there  are  the  even  bulkier 
accumulations  of  real  estate — land  and  buildings  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  great  cantonments,  hospitals,  aviation 
camps,  etc.,  owned,  rented,  borrowed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  of  these  properties  can  doubtless,  with  little  loss,  be 
returned  to  their  pre-war  use  or  uselessness.  But  there  are 
others  where  vast  sums  have  been  spent  on  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  where  the  removal  or  destruction  of  buildings 
would  be  an  enormous  and  unjustifiable  waste.  Happily  the 
needs  of  certain  classes  of  human  beings  in  times  of  peace 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  men  preparing  for 
war  or  recuperating  from  its  effects,  and  many  of  these  great 
government  plants  might  profitably  be  used  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  scores  of  thousands  of  men  whom  the  physical 
and  mental  examinations  have  weeded  out  as  unfit,  or  whom 
the  hardships  of  camp  life  or  of  warfare  have  incapacitated, 
and  whom  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  nation  to  make  fit  for  the  life 
and  the  work  of  the  world  in  the  future. 

There  are  three  primary  disabilities  that  this  war  has 
emphasized  as  perhaps  our  greatest  national  liabilities — tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  mental  and  nervous  disease  and 
defect.     More  than  20,000  men  were  discharged  from   the 


army  camps  because  of  tuberculosis.  The  number  rejected 
by  draft  boards  for  this  disease  is  nearly  100,000.  In  a 
period  of  fifty-three  weeks  in  1917-18  there  were  178,204 
cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  under  treatment  in  the 
United  States  army  in  this  country,  only  15  per  cent  of 
which  were  contracted  after  enlistment. 

The  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  that  require  con- 
finement in  a  hospital  is  very  limited,  since  most  patients  are 
sufficiently  able-bodied  and  trustworthy  to  be  treated  while 
at  large,  but  this  disease  is  an  inter-sex  affair,  and  if  the 
cases  among  disorderly  women  in  our  civilian  population  are 
rounded  .up  and  committed  to  institutions  for  treatment  as 
authorized  by  recent  provisions  of  law,  many  thousands  of 
beds  might  well  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  cure  of 
the  diseased  of  one  sex  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  protection 
from  disease  of  the  other. 

The  total  number  of  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
country  is  estimated  as  at  least  two  million,  and  the  accommo- 
dations for  patients  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  about  60,000, 
including  beds  for  soldiers,  are  notoriously  inadequate,  hardly 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  nation's  need.  The 
number  of  the  feebleminded  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
as  about  300,000  of  whom  fewer  than  40,000  are  in  institu- 
tions. There  are  about  240,000  insane  in  institutions  designed 
for  the  care  of  the  insane.  No  one  knows  how  many  are 
at  large. 

While  there  are  fewer  recognized  cases  of  mental  disease 
unprovided  for,  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  inadequate 
and  overcrowded.  In  New  York  state,  for  instance,  where 
the  conditions  of  care  are  supposed  to  be  unsurpassed,  there 
is  an  average  overcrowding  of  22  per  cent,  more  than  35,500 
patients  being  cared  for  in  accommodations  suitable  for  fewer 
than  29,000. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  needs  of  tuberculosis  patients 
can  realize  how  admirably  adapted  to  their  care  and  cure  is 
the  fresh  air  and  outdoor  life  of  the  cantonment  hospitals 
with  their  plentiful  windows  and  doors,  easy  access  to  the 
ground   and   sanitary   equipment. 

While  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  pulmonary  patient  to  a  mental 
defective,  the  same  fundamental  human  needs  of  land,  light, 
air,  water,  simple  housing  and  good  sanitation  are  to  be  met, 
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and  can  be  met  best  by  a  similar  type  of  construction,  only 
with  more  shops  for  indoor  work  and  land  for  outdoor  work, 
since  the  feebleminded  are  generally  able-bodied  and  capable 
of  a  large  measure  of  self-support  under  proper  training  and 
supervision. 

It  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  to  the  ordinary  pre- 
judice about  the  mentally  diseased  to  recommend  the  same 
simple  housing  for  them  instead  of  the  brick  and  stone  monu- 
ments in  which  they  are  ordinarily  "put  away."  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who  know  most  about  the  insane,  know 
that  they  live  most  contentedly  and  recover  most  rapidly 
under  just  such  simple  near-to-nature  conditions  as  these 
frame  buildings  provide.  Until  about  1900,  hundreds  of  the 
insane  from  New  York  city  were  cared  for  in  temporary 
frame  structures  on  Hart's  and  Blackwell's  Islands  which 
were  originally  constructed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  federal 
prisoners  during  the  Civil  War,  and  while  after  thirty-five 
years  of  service  these  buildings  were  not  to  be  recommended  for 
further  long  continued  use,  they  served  their  second  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  their  first. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  even  more  unpopular  to  dwell  on  the 
needs  of  our  prison  population,  for  the  decent  and  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners,  even  political  prisoners,  has  not  yet 
in  this  country  become  one  of  the  planks  of  a  reconstruction 
platform,  as  it  should  be  if  our  democracy  is  going  to  reach 
down  to  those  at  the  bottom  who  are  still  subjected  to  the 
autocratic  methods  of  medievalism  if  not  of  barbarism.  We 
know  if  we  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  that  scientific  study 
of  the  individuals  who  constitute  our  prison  population  reveals 
about  one  third  of  them  to  be  mentally  subnormal,  about  one 
third  mentally  abnormal  or  psychopathic,  and  only  about  one 
third,  on  a  generous  estimate,  that  could  be  regarded  as 
responsible  human  beings.  And  yet  our  plan  of  retributive 
punishment  is  based  on  a  philosophy  that  could  make  its 
appeal  only  to  a  type  of  mind  above  the  average  in  recognizing 
the  logic  of  events.  The  few  people  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  unpopular  theme  of  prison  reform,  in  secur- 
ing some  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  justice  for  the  law- 
breaker, tell  us  there  are  ample  proofs  from  experience  that 
prisoners  thrive  and  become  self-supporting  and  reform,  not 
under  the  cruelly  artificial  accommodations  provided  by  the 
cell  block,  but  in  camps  or  temporary  shacks  or  other  com- 
paratively free  and  natural  conditions  of  life,  since  they  are, 
however  much  we  may  ignore  the  fact,  human  beings  and 


require,    like    the    rest    of    us,    light,    air,    food,    work    and 
recreation. 

The  opportunity  that  the  cantonments  offer  for  giving  the 
inmates  of  prisons,  penitentiaries,  workhouses  and  jails  the 
sort  of  life  that  would  rehabilitate  them  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  is  something  worth  consideration. 

Of  course  the  national  government  cannot  all  at  once,  or 
perhaps  ever,  divert  all  its  war  plants  to  peace  purposes,  but 
as  the  war-time  needs  decrease  there  might  be  a  gradual 
transfer  of  those  best  adapted  to  civilian  needs.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  the  states  are  unevenly  provided  with  these 
federal  properties.  While  populous  states  like  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  which  recognize  the  physical  and  mental 
health  needs  of  their  citizens  could  probably  use  profitably 
every  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  beds  that  might  ulti- 
mately be  available,  another  more  sparsely  populated  state 
which  may  have  within  its  borders  one  enormous  cantonment 
might  find  such  a  piece  of  property  a  white  elephant  on  its 
hands,  if  the  nation  were  to  make  the  state  a  present  or  a 
loan  of  so  disproportionate  a  plant.  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  either  the  federal  government  itself  or  some 
group  of  states  could  operate  such  a  plant  when  well  located 
and  equipped  as  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  or  some  other 
type  of  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  of  many 
states.  If  we  had  a  federal  Department  of  Health  in  opera- 
tion, such  as  has  been  advocated  for  many  years,  here  would 
be  a  problem  for  it  to  solve  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  citizens.  But  perhaps  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  is  already  in  a  position  to  take  up  such 
matters.  Where  a  state  could  use  one  or  more  of  the  national 
plants,  why  should  it  not  say  to  the  federal  government,  "You 
ask  us  to  cooperate  in  a  great  nation-wide  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  other  bad  conditions,  revealed 
by  the  draft  examinations,  help  us  by  giving  or  loaning  or 
selling  to  us  the  great  properties  within  our  borders  for 
which  you  will  soon  have  little  or  no  use."  In  New  York 
state,  for  instance,  there  is  Camp  Upton,  the  enormous  canton- 
ment at  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  the  great  hospital  at  Fox  Hills,  S.  I., 
the  training  camps  and  hospitals  at  Plattsburg  and  Pelham 
Bay,  and  minor  establishments  of  less  permanent  character. 
What  is  to  become  of  these  vast  properties,  well  located,  well 
constructed,  well  equipped  according  to  the  best  modern 
sanitary  science?  Is  not  the  conservation  of  construction  a 
part  of  reconstruction  ? 


The  Hut  by  the  Side  of  the  Road 

By  Harry  Lee 

Is  it  worth  while,  O  father, 
The  hut  by  the  side  of  the   road 

Where  your  boy 

And  my  boy 
May  rest  him  from  the  load? 

Is  it  worth  while,  O  mother, 
In  grim  unmothered  lands, 

For   your   boy 

And  my  boy — 
The  touch  of  healing  hands? 

Is  it  worth  while,  O  lover, 
In  long  red  nights  of  pain, 

When  your  boy 

And  my  boy 
Would  wander  in  the  rain? 


The  New  Constitutionalism  in 
British  Industry 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


THE  application  of  the  principle  of  workers'  control 
(self-government  in  industry)  is  the  greatest  func- 
tional advance  for  democracy  since  the  state  ex- 
tended its  operations  beyond  police  power  and  became 
an  administrator  of  public  services. 

It  is  this  application  of  the  principle  of  democratic  control 
to  the  workaday  life  which  the  Bolshevists  have  aimed  at. 
But  the  application  of  the  principle  is  determined  by  the  degree 
and  smoothness  of  industrial  organization.  Isolated  work- 
men cannot  purchase  raw  material,  control  the  flow  of  credit, 
and  market  the  product.  Workers'  control  demands  a  long 
discipline,  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the  industry,  a 
developed  capacity. 

What  the  sweated  trades  need  first  is  not  workers'  control, 
but  a  minimum  wage.  Workers'  control  is  an  elastic  term. 
It  means,  first,  a  little  control  in  the  workshop  in  regard  to 
welfare  and  general  workshop  conditions.  Then  more  control 
in  relation  to  discipline,  sanitation.  And  so  on,  up  to  full 
participation  in  control  over  the  industrial  process  inside  the 
shop  and  in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  degree  of  control 
will  be  set  by  the  capacity  of  the  workers  for  exercising 
control. 

The  movement  toward  self-government  in  industry  in 
Great  Britain  has  expressed  itself  in  three  ways: 

(1)  The  instinctive  action  of  the  workers  themselves 
(check  weighman  in  the  mines,  clicker  in  the  printers'  chapel, 
shop  steward  in  the  metal  trades)  ; 

(2)  The  action  of  far-sighted  employers  by  enlightened 
self-abdication  of  autocratic  control  over  certain  functions 
(the  Renold  committees  at  Manchester,  the  experiments  by 
Rowntree,  and  other  employers)  ; 

(3)  Government  action  through  making  effective  the 
reports  of  the  Whitley  committee. 

We  have  shown  the  shop  stewards  in  action  in  the  Survey 
for  January  4.  We  have  shown  why  they  acted,  and  why 
they  had  power  to  act.  Of  their  action,  Dr.  Addison,  as 
head  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  said: 

The  present  unrest  has  largely  been  engineered  by  a  number  of 
men  who  have  set  up  organizations  known  as  shop  stewards'  com- 
mittees, and  these  committees  appear  to  have  serious  differences 
with  the  Central  Trade  Union  executives.  The  minister  of  muni- 
tions has  no  knowledge  of  these  differences.  Several  of  the  tele- 
grams received  have  displayed  just  as  great  an  anxiety  to  upset 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Trade  Union  executives  as  anything 
else.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Ministry  to  negotiate  on  labor 
matters  with  any  other  authorities  than  the  responsible  executives 
of  the  unions.  More  than  80,000  shops  in  20,000  establishments 
in  the  country  are  concerned,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  collection  of  shop 
stewards.  We  must  deal  with  the  organization  which  represents  a 
trade  collectively.    ■ 

The  problem,  then,  has  been  to  fit  shop  stewards  into  trade 
union  organization,  to  relate  a  fresh  impulse  to  an  institution. 
The  instinctive  action  of  the  shop  stewards  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  their  own  officials,  the  employers  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  shop  stewards  are  not  the  only  group  that  has 
felt  its  way  toward  self-government.     Inside  the  same  engi- 
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neering  trade  from  which  the  shop  stewards  sprang,  there 
is  developing  a  more  orderly  movement  toward  self-govern- 
ment. The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  drew  up  a 
careful  outline  of  workers'  control  for  shop  committees, 
central  works  council,  local  joint  committees,  central  concilia- 
tion board.  Two  of  the  men  instrumental  in  devising  this 
outline  were  F.  S.  Button  (then  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  A.  S.  E.,  later  a  member  of  the  government's  Commit- 
tee on  Production)  and  G.  D.  H.  Cole  (the  expert  in  trade 
union  organization).  The  demarcation  of  function  in  this 
hierarchy  of  committees  is  carefully  given  in  detail.  The 
point  is  that  a  great  trade  union  is  creating  its  own  constitu- 
tion for  self-government  in  industry. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen  has  likewise  formulated  its  detailed  demand  for 
workers'  control.  The  building  trades  early  asked  for  a 
builders'  national  industrial  parliament,  with  a  constitution 
calling  for  works  committees,  joint  district  boards,  and  the 
national  parliament. 

Each  of  these  programs  of  the  workers,  demanding  control, 
specifies  such  matters  as  shop  rules,  welfare,  rest  periods, 
working  shifts,  adjustment  in  existing  piece  work  prices,  the 
class  of  labor  to  be  used  on  new  types  of  machine. 

The  basic  principle  of  workers'  control  is  that  of  function, 
"no  function,  no  rights,"  the  fulfilment  of  function  giving 
the  right  of  control — control  of  conditions  and  processes. 

Scientific  management  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  these 
workers'  committees.  Health  and  the  integrity  of  personality, 
as  well  as  the  standard  of  living,  will  be  safeguarded  if  they 
have  their  way  before  speeding  up  devices,  motion  studies 
and  standardized  equipment  are  permitted  to  level  industry 
to  a  mechanical  monotony.  Scientific  management,  bringing 
greater  productivity,  must  come  because  "the  real  available 
net  income  would  not,  distributed  evenly  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  yield  more  than  £34  per  person, 
or  £136  for  an  average  family  of  four.  The  amount  of 
national  productivity  was  not  adequate  to  supply  the  full 
requirements  of  a  progressive  people."  But  scientific  manage- 
ment will  come  in  Great  Britain  only  as  the  employer  pays 
the  price  of  admission,  and  that  price  is  a  measure  of  workers' 
control. 

For  years  in  the  leading  trades,  joint  committees  have 
existed.  These  have  been  conciliation  boards,  with  arbitral 
elements  and  recourse  to  some  third  impartial  authority. 
The  area  of  their  functioning  was  limited  to  not  much  else 
than  the  historic  twins  of  wages  and  hours.  The  new  ideas 
of  control  call  for  a  negotiation  board  on  which  the  two 
parties  meet  on  all  questions  arising  between  employer  and 
employe,  especially  in  the  new  storm  centers  of  discipline  and 
management. 

Let  us  restate  the  significance  of  this  change.  Industrial 
action  centers  in  control  over  the  processes  of  production. 
Political  action  in  the  economic  field  centers  in  control  of 
exchange,  taxation,  banking  and  investment.  In  industrial 
action  the  British  workers  have  won  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.     Collective  bargaining  has  concerned  itself  mainly 
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with  wages  and  hours.  By  possessing  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  British  workers  have  organized  over  45  per  cent 
of  the  male  adult  wage-earning  population. 

Now  the  British  worker  is  busy  in  winning  a  new  right, 
affirming  a  new  concern.  It  is  that  of  producers'  control  in 
the  shop,  plant  and  national  industry.  It  is  that  of  self- 
government  in  industry.  The  difference  between  collective 
bargaining  and  workers'  control  is  at  that  invisible  line  where 
wages  and  hours  pass  over  into  status.  It  is  where  labor 
ceases  to  be  bought  as  a  commodity.  It  is  where  a  shared 
management  takes  the  place  of  autocratic  orders  and  leads 
on  to  producers'  control. 

This  idea  of  self-government  in  industry  strikes  out  a 
philosophy  of  its  own.  The  National  Guild  is  a  thing 
dreamed  of  but  never  yet  attained.  It  is  like  socialism  and 
Christianity  and  brotherhood.  The  National  Guild  is  an 
extension  of  the  trade  union  till  its  structure  covers  an  indus- 
try, embracing  both  managers  and  workers.  It  presupposes 
a  collective  state.  In  popular  phrase,  its  program  is  ownership 
by  the  state  and  management  by  the  workers.  It  represents 
the  reaction  not  only  against  untrammeled  private  manipula- 
tion of  labor  but  against  that  form  of  state  socialism  which 
builds  up  a  bureaucracy — a  set  of  officials,  sitting  at  the 
levers  of  power  and  invading  private  life.  Its  direct  con- 
scious followers  are  not  many.  Its  indirect  influence  is 
wide.  Its  organ,  the  New  Age,  has  a  limited  but  choice 
circulation.  Its  advocates,  Orage,  Mellor,  Cole,  and  S.  G. 
Hobson,  are  clear-thinking  men  whose  ideas  will  continue  to 
infiltrate   the   industrial   population. 

The  Renold  Plan 

In  this  article  we  are  not  weighing  industrial  philosophies. 
We  are  interpreting  such  reconstruction  plans  as  are  already 
in  operation,  or  are  in  process  of  enactment  because  an  effective 
organization  is  the  driving  force  behind  them. 

In  the  movement  toward  self  government  in  industry,  cer- 
tain employers  have  been  among  the  constructive  leaders. 
One  of  these  is  C.  G.  Renold,  a  north  of  England  metal 
trades  employer,  who  has  carried  out  his  ideas  at  his  Burnage 
Works,  and  whose  pamphlet  on  workshop  committees  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Survey  of  October  5,  1918. 

The  success  of  works  committees  will  depend,  he  holds,  on 
the  success  of  the  management.  "The  better  organized  and 
more  constitutional  the  management  is,  the  more  possible  is 
it  for  policy  to  be  discussed  with  the  workers." 

The  Burnage  Works  of  Renold,  described  above,  have  seven- 
teen departments,  with  1,000  male  workers  and  1,600  women. 

Other  Employers 

The  Rolls-Royce  works  in  engineering  and  motor  cars  have 
6,000  employes  in  eighty  departments,  of  which  nearly  forty 
have  shop  stewards.  The  works  committee  is  one  of  shop 
stewards,  each  department  electing  its  own  shop  steward  (over 
half  of  the  shop  stewards  belong  to  the  A.  S.  E.).  The 
management  discusses  with  the  committee  changes  of  process, 
the  base  times  for  premium  bonus  work,  dilution.  The  shop 
steward  system  here,  with  its  representatives  from  the  A.  S. 
E.,  coppersmiths,  pattern-makers  and  others,  has  fitted  into 
the  official  higher  trade  union  structure. 

The  Phcenix  Dynamo  Company,  with  4,000  employes,  has 
devised  a  system  for  fixing  piece-work  prices  by  continuous 
arbitration.  The  firm  says,  "There  is  no  question  so  vital  to 
engineering  and  kindred  industries  as  that  of  the  fixing  of 
piece-work  prices."  The  firm  tabulates  the  main  difficulties 
as  unscientific  price-fixing,   and   the  absence  of   proper  ma- 


chinery for  appeal.  It  has  installed  a  time  study  office,  where 
the  worker  can  study  the  detail  of  the  calculations.  If  the 
worker  is  unconvinced  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  three  of  the  firm's  representatives,  and  three 
workmen's  representatives,  who  sit  within  two  days  of  the 
complaint. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Stroud,  Engineering  Works,  2,350  em- 
ployes, have  two  workers'  committees,  one  a  shop  committee 
dealing  with  shop  amenities;  the  second,  an  industrial  com- 
mittee, based  on  trade  unionism  and  the  shop  steward  system. 
The  twelve  representatives  of  the  workers  are  elected  by  the 
forty  shop  stewards  of  the  plant.  Questions  treated  by  the 
industrial  committee  in  recent  months  have  been  the  right 
of  the  convenor  of  shop  stewards  to  go  into  other  departments 
for  discussion  of  grievances  (one  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
Clyde  dispute,  as  we  saw  in  an  earlier  article),  wages  of 
women,  the  record  of  changes  in  practice,  the  premium  bonus 
system,  appeals  against  dismissal,  forgetfulness  in  "clocking 
on,"  Saturday  overtime,  wages  of  apprentices,  rules  for  night 
shift  work.  Of  this  industrial  committee,  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  works  committees 
in  existence." 

The  H.  O.  Strong  and  Sons  Norfolk  Engineering  Works 
report,  "The  management  have  found  the  committee  of  the 
greatest  service  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  works." 

Such  is  the  experience  of  a  few  out  of  many  employers  who 
have  installed  workers'  committees. 

The  great  Quaker  cocoa  firms,  such  as  the  Cadburys  and 
the  Rowntrees,  have  made  pioneer  applications  of  industrial 
democracy  to  their  plants  which  were  interpreted  by  the 
writer  in  the  Survey  for  May  19,  1917. 

The  new  social  order  after  the  war  begins  with  several 
hundred  "converted"  employers,  because  many  of  the  5,000 
government-controlled  factories  were  organized  with  works 
committees.  This  has  been  largely  done  by  Martin  Hall, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  conception  of  these  work- 
shop councils  held  by  Hall  (as  developed  in  an  afternoon  of 
talk  with  me)  is  more  modest  than  that  of  David  Kirkwood 
and  J.  T.  Murphy.  Hall's  conception  is  that  of  a  workers' 
grievance  committee,  a  lightning  rod  for  diverting  and  absorb- 
ing trouble.  But  the  point  is  that  the  establishment  of  such 
committees  (however  restricted  their  scope  in  the  beginning) 
is  the  affirmation  of  a  new  principle  in  industry.  A  principle 
once  applied  does  not  rest  at  its  first  frontiers.  It  extends 
itself  out  over  new  areas,  and  each  gain  is  the  entrenchment 
for  a  fresh  push. 

The  Whitley  Reports 

The  Whitley  Reports  call  for  joint  industrial  councils  (that 
is,  committees)  representing  the  management  and  the  work- 
ers, in  ever  widening  spheres  of  cooperation,  local,  district, 
national.  That  is,  in  the  shop  and  factory,  the  industrial 
area,  and  the  trade,  the  worker  is  to  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  industry.  The  Whitley  Reports  were  issued 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  which 
later  became  the  Committee  on  Relations  Between  Employers 
and  Employed,  to  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  This 
Whitley  Committee  (as  it  came  to  be  known  because  of  its 
chairman,  J.  H.  Whitley)  was  composed  of  such  persons  as 
F.  S.  Button,  formerly  an  executive  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  J.  R.  Clynes,  later  food  controller,  J.  A. 
Hobson,  the  economist,  J.  J.  Mallon,  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Sweating  League,  Sir  G.  J.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  Ship- 
building Employers'  Federation,  Sir  Gilbert  Claughton,  chair- 
man of  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway  Company, 
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Sir  Thomas  A.  Ratcliffe-Ellis,  secretary  of  the  Mining  Asso- 
ciation. Its  recommendations  for  the  organized  trades  called 
only  for  voluntary  action.  This  means  that  the  employers 
and  the  unions  are  not  forced  to  accept  the  industrial  councils. 

The  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  these  joint  bodies  of  owners 
and  workers  are  improvements  of  processes,  machinery,  organ- 
ization, industrial  experiments,  the  settlement  of  the  general 
principles  governing  the  conditions  of  employment,  including 
the  methods  of  fixing,  paying  and  adjusting  wages. 

The  original  recommendations  were  clear  enough  for  the 
organized  trades.  Later  this  recommendation  was  made  for 
the  sweated  trades: 

In  industries  having  no  adequate  organization  of  employers  or 
employed,  we  recommend  that  trade  boards  should  be  continued  or 
established. 

That  means  that  a  minimum  wage  shall  be  established  in  these 
trades  by  public  authority  pending  trade  union  organization. 
Trade  boards  are  joint  statutory  bodies  representing  not  only 
employers,  employes,  but  also  the  public.  They  are  set  up  by 
the  minister  of  labor  to  fix  such  minimum  wage  rates,  which 
are  enforceable  by  law. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Whitley  Report.  The  federation  has  a 
membership  of  124  associations  and  691  firms  and  individuals, 
representing  over  9,000  firms  in  many  trades.  On  its  central 
council  are  represented  75  per  cent  of  the  important  industries 
of  Great  Britain,  employing  over  three  million  workmen  and 
with  a  capital  of  over  nine  billion  dollars. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1917  accepted  the  Whitley 
Report.  The  Congress  of  1918  called  on  the  government  to 
apply  it  to  all  departments  of  state  service. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress  has  affirmed  its  general  acceptance  of  the  Whitley 
Reports,  but  made  certain  reservations.  Where  well  established 
means  exist  for  negotiation  between  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  advises 
that  no  effort  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  interfere 
with  existing  arrangements.  The  committee  suggests  that, 
whatever  alteration  in  trade  rule  or  custom  may  be  agreed  to 
by  mutual  consent  between  employers'  associations  and  trade 
unions,  the  less  government  interference  the  better  will  be 
the  result  obtained. 

As  to  works  committees,  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
urges  that  such  committees  shall  not  interfere  with  the  general 
questions  affecting  the  working  rules  of  the  trade  respecting 
the  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  overtime  rates.  "Such 
questions  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  process  of  shop 
bargaining  as  a  substitute  for  the  collective  bargaining  usually 
conducted  by  the  responsible  and  experienced  officials  of  the 
unions  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  employed  either  in  a 
particular  district  or  industry." 

In  short,  organized  labor  holds  that  the  works'  committee 
must  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  trade  union.  In  a 
preceding  article  we  saw  the  shop  stewards  committees  fight- 
ing "the  responsible  and  experienced  officials  of  the  unions." 
We  saw  that  their  new  dynamic  is  likely  to  be  harnessed  to 
the  trade  union.  We  saw  that  this  will  remake  the  structure 
of  the  trade  union.  Clearly,  the  same  process  will  go  on  in 
all  trades  where  the  works  committees  are  set  up.  The  works 
committees  will  be  close  to  the  rank  and  file,  will  be  composed 
of  them  and  elected  by  them.  The  "responsible  and  expe- 
rienced officials  of  the  unions"  must  recognize  them  and 
create  a  functioning  place  for  them  in  the  organism  of  the 
trade  unions. 

As  to  industrial  councils  for  partially  organized  industries, 


the  Parliamentary  Committee  states  that  councils  of  this  kind 
shall  not  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  form  of  joint  activity 
to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  representative  bodies  which  ought 
to  exist  for  each  industry.  Just  as  works  committees  in  or- 
ganized industries  must  not  function  outside  the  trade  union, 
so  industrial  councils  in  partially  organized  industries  must 
not  carry  on  joint  negotiations  as  a  final  substitute  for  trade 
union  organization  and  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  effect- 
ive representative  bodies  of  employers  and  of  trade  unions. 

The  principle  in  these  provisos  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee is  that  "the  extent  of  state  assistance  shall  vary  inversely 
with  the  degree  of  organization  in  industries."  Government 
assistance  is  not  an  alternative  to  organic  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  It  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  As 
the  government's  Reconstruction  Committee  said: 

An  essential  condition  of  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  is  that  there  should 
be  adequate  organization  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  work- 
people. The  proposals  outlined  for  joint  cooperation  throughout 
the  several  industries  depend  for  their  ultimate  success  upon  there 
being  such  organization  on  both  sides,  and  such  organization  is 
necessary  also  to  provide  means  whereby  the  arrangements  and 
agreements  made  for  the  industry  may  be  effectively  carried  out. 

The  trade  unions  accept  this  as  a  desirable  policy  but  want 
it  to  stop  there.  To  quote  the  Parliamentary  Committee's 
report : 

With  permanent  and  direct  intervention  of  government  officials 
on  joint  industrial  councils  appointed  to  deal  with  the  detail  rela- 
tions of  employers  and  employes  we  have  no  sympathy.  State 
assistance  may,  however,  take  another  form.  The  government  may 
by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  improve  the 
status  of  many  industries. 

In  short,  the  government  can  bring  sweated  industries  up 
to  the  level  where  they  become  organized  industries.  Then 
organized  labor  prefers  to  talk  directly  with  the  employers' 
association  and  rely  on  the  developing  machinery  of  the  trade 
unions  to  safeguard  themselves;  the  union  and  employers' 
associations  forming  their  own  joint  industrial  councils.1 

Self-government  in  industry  clearly  precludes  autocratic 
interference  or  domination  by  the  state ;  but  between  that  and 
the  complete  exclusion  of  the  public  from  industrial  control 
is  a  wide  gulf.  The  three-fold  membership  in  the  trade  boards 
is  not  duplicated  in  the  Whitley  councils  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  relative  competence  of  the  two  systems  in  safeguarding  not 
only  the  workers  but  the  community  is  under  discussion.  The 
propensity  of  the  government  for  setting  up  Whitley  Commit- 
tees in  weakly  organized  trades  is  criticized  by  J.  J.  Mallon, 
secretary  of  the  Anti-Sweating  League,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
unorganized  workers  (the  Toynbee  Record,  November,  1918). 

By  April,  1918,  the  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  ministry 
of  labor  [Bridgeman],  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Whitley  Report  had  been  circulated  to  the  trade  unions 
and  employers'  associations  in  all  industries  to  which  its 
recommendations  were  applicable.  Negotiations  were  then 
taking  place  in  twenty-six  industries,  covering  3,000,000  work- 
people. In  twelve  of  these  industries,  covering  2,000,000 
workpeople,  joint  subcommittees  were  actually  engaged  in 
drawing  up  schemes  for  industrial  councils,  and  in  five  of  these 
industries  final  agreement  upon  the  actual  constitution  had 
been  practically  reached.  In  the  case  of  one  industry — 
pottery — a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  had  already  been 
set  up. 

The  Whitley  Committee,  Bridgeman  added,  threw  the 
responsibility   for   establishing   these   councils   entirely  on   the 

'George  H.  Roberts,  minister  of  labor,  reported  on  August  24,  1918,  that  nine 
councils  were  in  existence,  nineteen  in  process  of  formation,  and  twenty  in 
other  trades  in  preliminary  conference. 
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existing  organizations,  and  the  government  had  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  wish  to  force  the  new  organization  on  un- 
willing industries. 

On  July  5,  1918,  Bridgeman  made  public  this  statement: 

Two  joint  industrial  councils  for  the  pottery  and  building  indus- 
tries respectively  have  already  held  their  first  meetings.  Joint 
industrial  councils  have  also  been  constituted  for  the  heavy  chemi- 
cals, gold,  silver,  and  kindred  trades,  rubber  and  silk  industries, 
and  the  first  meetings  of  these  councils  will  be  held  during  July. 

As  a  result  of  conferences,  called  as  a  rule  by  the  minister,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  following  eight  industries: 
Baking,  cable-making,  commercial  road  transport,  electrical  con- 
tracting, furniture  manufacture,  leather  goods  and  belting,  matches, 
and  vehicle  building.  Provisional  committees  have  been  appointed 
and  have  drafted  constitutions  which  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
various  associations  concerned  for  their  approval.  A  constitution 
for  the  printing  industry  has  been  drafted,  but  has  not  yet  been 
sent  out  to  the  associations  concerned   for   approval. 

As  soon  as  the  constitutions  have  been  approved  by  the  various 
associations,  the  first  meetings  of  the  councils  will   be  arranged. 

In  the  case  of  the  following  five  industries,  conferences  have 
already  taken  place  and  have  approved  of  the  drafting  of  consti- 
tutions: Bobbin  manufacture,  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  electricity 
(power  and  supply),  roller  engraving,  and  woolen  and  worsted. 

In  the  case  of  some  twenty  other  industries  the  associations  con- 
cerned are  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  industrial  council,  and  in  some  of  them  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  summoning  joint  conferences. 

But  was  the  government  prepared  to  swallow  its  own 
medicine?  Was  it  ready  to  install  workers'  control  in  the 
public  services?  Bonar  Law  said  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  adopt  in  principle  the  application  of  the  Whitley  Report 
to  Government  Departments,  and  an  Inter-Departmental 
Committee,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  labor,  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  what  modifications  were  necessary. 
This  applied  to  the  post-office,  the  railways,  and  the  dockyard 
employes. 

The  ministry  of  labor  announced : 

Committees  mean  discussion ;  discussion  takes  time ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  Works  Committee  may 
tend  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  industry;  and,  again,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  convince  a  committee  of  the  value  or  the  feasibility  of  a 
new  idea  or  process,  so  that  the  way  of  innovation  may  be  somewhat 
impeded.  These  are  theoretical  objections.  In  practice  Works 
Committees — the  evidence  would  suggest — have  improved  time- 
keeping and  increased  output.  ...  In  practice,  again,  they  have 
been  the  opposite  of  conservative,  and  instead  of  checking  change 
they  have  themselves  suggested  change.  .  .  .  They  make  for  better 
relations  and  greater  harmony,  and  these  are  the  things  that  matter 
most  to  industry.  More  time  is  gained  by  the  absence  of  disputes 
than  is  lost  by  the  presence  of  discussion. 

Seebohm  Rowntree,  a  director  of  the  famous  cocoa  firm,  said 
to  me  that  the  shop  committee  takes  the  time  of  twelve  persons 
in  deciding  what  one  person  used  to  decide,  but  that  the 
fact  that  twelve  persons  decided  it  was  a  democratic  gain. 
He  was  referring  to  his  own  shop  committees. 

In  a  district  investigation  in  the  engineering  and  ship-build- 
ing industries,  ten  employers  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
works  committees,  and  eight  were  opposed.  Of  the  ten  in 
favor,  seven  have  a  works  committee.  Of  the  eight  opposed, 
one  has  a  dilution  committee,  one  a  gunshop  committee,  and 
six  have  no  form  of  committee. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  should  obtain  a  pamphlet  from 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labour,  entitled  Works  Committees, 
where  reports  on  twenty-two  works  committees  in  operation 
are  given. 

An  official  leaflet  has  recently  been  issued  entitled  Indus- 
trial Councils:  The  Recommendations  of  the  Whitley  Report, 
which  gives  an  outline  of  the  principal  recommendations  of 
the  report,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  as  widely  known  as 
possible  among  the  members  of  employers'   and  workpeople's 


associations.  The  sections  of  the  leaflet  dealing  with  Indus- 
trial Councils  and  the  Government  and  the  Need  for  Indus- 
trial Councils  are  as  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL    COUNCILS    AND    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  primary  object  of  industrial  councils,  then,  is  to  regularize 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  But  they  will  serve 
another  urgent  need  and,  in  so  doing,  will  give  to  workpeople  a 
status  in  their  respective  industries  that  they  have  not  had  hitherto. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  problems  which  belong  both  to  industry 
and  to  politics. 

They  belong  to  politics,  because  the  community  is  responsible  for 
their  solution,  and  the  state  must  act  as  if  no  other  provision  were 
made;  they  belong  to  industry,  because  they  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  people  actually  engaged  in  in- 
dustry. Such  problems  are  the  regularization  of  employment,  in- 
dustrial training,  utilization  of  inventions,  industrial  research,  the 
improvement  of  designs  and  quality,  legislation  affecting  workshop 
conditions — all  of  them  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  left 
in  the  main  to  employers,  but  which  in  reality  constitute  an  im- 
portant common  interest  on  the  basis  of  which  all  engaged  in 
an  industry  can  meet.  The  termination  of  the  war  will  bring 
with  it  a  mass  of  new  problems  of  this  nature;  for  example,  de- 
mobilization, the  training  of  apprentices  whose  apprenticeship  was 
interrupted  by  military  service,  the  settlement  in  industry  of  partially 
disabled  men,  and,  in  general,  the  reconversion  of  industry  to  the 
purposes  of  peace.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  government 
should  be  able  to  obtain  without  delay  the  experience  and  views  of 
the  people  actually  in  industry  on  all  these  questions.  It  proposes, 
therefore,  to  treat  industrial  councils  as  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mittees to  the  government  and  the  normal  channel  through  which 
it  will  seek  the  experience  and  advice  of  industries.  Further,  many 
of  these  problems  can  be  handled  by  each  industry  by  itself,  pro- 
vided that  it  has  an  organization  representative  of  all  sections  and 
interests  within  it.  The  establishment  of  industrial  councils  will, 
therefore,  make  unnecessary  a  large  amount  of  "government  inter- 
ference," which  is  at  present  unavoidable,  and  substitute  for  it  a 
real  measure  of  "self-government"  in  industry. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCILS 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  industry  has  problems  which 
can  be  solved  only  if  the  experience  of  every  grade  and  section  of 
the  industry  is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  hitherto  the  tendency  has 
been  for  every  grade  and  section  to  go  its  own  way.  Whenever 
the  government  wishes  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  opinions  of  an 
industry,  instead  of  one  organization  speaking  with  a  single  voice, 
a  dozen  organizations  speak  with  a  dozen  voices.  The  different 
sections  and  interests  are  organized  and  can  put  their  point  of  view; 
the  industry  as  a  whole  has  no  representative  organization,  so  that 
the  general  interest  of  the  industry  may  be  overlooked.  Sectional 
interests  often  conflict;  there  is  no  need,  for  example,  to  disguise 
the  conflict  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed;  and  the 
Whitley  Report  proposes  nothing  of  the  nature  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, nothing  that  will  limit  or  interfere  with  the  right  to  lockout 
or  strike.  But  no  one  in  industry  wants  an  unnecessary  stoppage; 
these  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  representatives  of  conflicting 
interests  meeting  to  thrash  out  their  differences;  and  all  the  prob- 
lems that  will  face  industry  after  the  war  call  for  continuous  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  of  all  sections,  grades,  and  interests. 
For  every  reason,  therefore,  industrial  councils,  fully  representative 
of  all  sections  and  interests  in  each  industry,  are  an  urgent  necessity. 

In  some  industries  there  exist  already  joint  conciliation  boards, 
performing  some  of  the  functions  of  industrial  councils.  These  are, 
however,  as  a  rule,  limited  either  in  the  work  they  undertake  or  in 
the  sections  of  the  industry  which  they  represent.  Although,  there- 
fore, existing  joint  boards  will  in  many  cases  provide  the  basis 
for  industrial  councils,  they  cannot  handle  the  problems  referred 
to  above  with  which  the  industries  of  the  country  will  be  faced 
after  the  war.  What  is  needed  is  an  organization  representing 
the  whole  industry  and  capable  of  speaking  for  all  the  firms  and 
all  the  workpeople  employed  in  it.  The  government's  adoption  of 
the  Whitley  Report  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  to  organize  themselves  in  this  way,  for  their  own  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

We  have  shown  the  movement  toward  self-government  in 
industry  in  spontaneous  action  by  the  workers  themselves 
through  the  shop  stewards,  in  the  case  of  the  railwaymen,  the 
miners,  the  higher  officials  of  the  engineers,  and  others.     We 
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have  shown   it  furthered   by   progressive   employers,   such   as 
Renold  and  Rowntree. 

We  have  shown  the  government  promoting  it  in  the  con- 
trolled munitions  factories  and  through  the  Whitley  Reports. 
It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  area  over  which  these  going 
experiments  operate  is  the  area  of  workshop  and  factory  con- 
ditions and  processes.  But  the  area  of  production  is  vastly 
wider  than  this.  The  democratic  government  of  the  factory 
is  not  self-government  in  industry.  It  is  a  first  step.  British 
industrial  history  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  concerned  with 
larger  applications.  The  control  of  workshop  conditions  and 
processes  is  not  control  of  the  product.     As  Cole  says: 

Capitalist  control  of  the  product  has  three  principal  aspects.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  financial  system  by  which  the  great  investors 
and  syndicates  regulate  the  flow  of  capital ;  in  the  control  of  raw 
materials — buying;  and  in  the  control  of  the  finished  product — 
selling. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  Control  Board  in  the  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Industries  determined  the  allocation  of  the  wool 
available  for  the  civilian  trade  and  regulated  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  working.  This  Board  of  Control  consisted  of 
thirty-three  members,  eleven  nominated  by  the  War  Office, 
eleven  by  the  employers'  associations,  eleven  by  the  trade 
unions.  An  Order  in  Council  defined  the  powers  of  the  board. 
Thus  the  distribution  of  raw  material  as  well  as  labor  con- 
ditions passed  under  collective  democratic  control.  A  loosely 
organized  private  industry  has  been  lifted  to  the  level  of  a 
recognized  national  service  under  the  mutually  responsible 
economic  government  of  employers,  employes  and  the  public. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  Dr.  Addison  (then  minister  of  re- 


construction) called  a  meeting  of  Associations  of  Employers 
and  Trade  Unions  in  the  saddlery,  harness  and  equipment, 
light  leather  goods,  and  belting  industries.  He  said  he  wished 
to  receive  suggestions  for  "a  joint  council  about  raw  material 
requirements." 

The  Cotton  Control  Board  in  Lancashire  has  twenty-one 
members,  representing  the  spinners  and  manufacturers,  cotton 
associations,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  trade  unions.  It  has  power  to  fix  the  price  daily.  A 
writer  in  the  English  World's  Work  for  December,  1918, 
says  that  these  woolen  and  cotton  boards  show  that  "the 
government  may  claim  as  a  function  the  protection  of  the 
larger  mass  of  consumers  from  either  cornering  or  profiteering 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  body  of  producers.  Employers, 
guaranteed  their  fair  share  of  raw  material,  may  be  told  at 
what  they  must  sell.  Not  less  important  is  the  establishment 
in  practice  of  the  right  of  the  trade  unions  to  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  industry." 

The  Ministry  of  Labor  states  that  one  of  the  questions 
where 

the  government  will  need  the  united  and  considered  opinion  of  each 
large  industry  [management  and  workers]  is  the  control  of  raw 
materials.  The  councils  will  be  recognized  as  the  official  standing 
consultative  committees  to  the  government.  It  is  intended  that 
industrial  councils  should  play  a  definite  and  permanent  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the   country. 

Thus  the  area  of  self-government  in  industry  widens.  The 
old  order  of  autocratic  management  is  passing.  The  new 
order  of  industrial  democracy  begins  slowly,  painfully,  to  be 
established. 


The  Foundations  of  World  Society 

And     the     Need     for    an    Intellectual    and 
Civic  Center  of  International  Reconstruction 

By  Paul  Otlet 

GENERAL    SECRETARY    OF    THE    UNION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  war  is  now  ended,  or  nearly  so,  and  everywhere 
men's  minds  are  turning  towards  reconstruction.  Im- 
mense general  problems  will  be  subdivided  into 
series  of  special  problems,  each  formidable  in  itself. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  establish  on  a  new  basis  the 
life  of  society,  not  only  international  but  also  national,  for  the 
latter  is  necessarily  bound  up  in  the  former.  There  must  be, 
therefore,  a  Society  of  Nations  in  which  each  nation  is  free. 
The  invisible  forces  of  society  must  be  definitely  controlled 
and  dominated,  and  the  useful  forces  liberated.  What  or- 
ganization will  there  be  to  accomplish  so  great  a  task? 

In  the  first  place,  the  governments  will  act.  At  the  Peace 
Congress,  wisely  influenced  and  guided  by  the  eminent  man 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  America,  President  Wilson, 
the  Allied  powers  will  be  brought  to  the  point  of  drawing 
up  a  world-wide  constitution  defining  the  essential  rights  of 
peoples  and  of  creating  international  institutions  destined  to 
protect  these  rig*hts.  But  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  organize 
all  the  framework  of  such  a  constitution,  so  that  the  political 
society  of  nations  so  formed  may  repose  on  the  firm  founda- 


tion of  an  intellectual  and  economic  society.     Who  will  ac- 
complish such  a  task? 

Before  the  war,  a  vast  movement  had  begun.  In  each 
domain,  studies  and  practical  activity  had  formed  an  inter- 
national association,  more  or  less  developed,  more  or  less 
powerful,  which  proposed  to  organize  international  coopera- 
tion. Several  hundred  such  associations  were  in  operation. 
The  oldest  of  them  goes  back  to  1840,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  over  2,500  international  reunions  with  the  object  of 
getting  men  on  different  sides  of  a  frontier  to  agree  on  certain 
definite  ideas.  In  1910,  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  these 
associations  met  to  found  a  union  of  international  associations. 
To  this  union  they  assigned  the  coordination  of  the  whole 
vast  movement,  of  promoting  greater  cooperation,  of  insuring 
greater  agreement  in  programs  and  methods  and,  finally,  of 
placing  more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  results  ob- 
tained from  efforts  separately  undertaken.  Before  the  war, 
232  international  associations  had  become  members,  and  head- 
quarters had  been  established  at  Brussels  because  of  Belgium's 
neutrality.    A  great  international  center  was  in  process  of  for- 
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mation.  Affiliated  organizations  were  to  look  after  various 
functions.  The  Belgian  government  encouraged  this  plan  by 
placing  the  buildings  needed  at  the  disposal  of  its  backers. 
However,  the  society  remained  autonomous,  thanks  to  fees 
paid  by  its  members  and  thanks,  also,  to  gifts  from  rich  bene- 
factors, among  them  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  asso- 
ciation gathered  together  in  a  group  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Bibliography — 11,000,000  cards — the  collection  of 
books  from  sixty-five  international  associations  which  consti- 
tuted the  nucleus  of  the  future  international  library,  the  In- 
ternational Museum,  where  in  some  twenty  rooms  the  asso- 
ciation tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  various 
aspects  of  the  world — comparative  sections — and  under  its 
geographical  division,  the  geographical  sections.  Happily  the 
Germans  have  respected  this  institution,  thanks  to  the  protec- 
tion first  of  America  and  later  of  Spain.  All  the  collections 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  question  now  is  how  to  bring 
about  the  revival  of  the  movement  paralyzed  by  four  years 
of  war. 

The  plan  proposed  is  as  follows:  to  bring  together  at  once 
at  Brussels  a  large  social  exposition  of  reconstruction,  which 
shall  include  the  best  types  and  models  in  all  lines  of  social 
effort;  to  call  together  a  congress  of  the  Union  of  the  Inter- 
national Associations  in  the  hope  of  a  close  cooperation  between 
the  Allied  nations.  Will  our  good  friends  the  Americans  help 
us  to  realize  this  project?  They  will  never  know  how  great 
a  friendship  they  have  awakened  in  us,  the  little  Belgians, 
who  were  forced  to  play  a  part  on  the  great  world  stage  and 
to  hold  their  own  against  great  odds.  We  feel  a  profound 
sympathy  for  American  methods  of  organization,  for  their 
intensive  work  and  for  the  idealism  which  they  well  know 
how  to  put  into  all  their  acts.  If  they  will  help  us,  we  shall 
be  able,  in  their  company  and  that  of  our  other  Allies,  to 
ensure  a  truly  intellectual  achievement,  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  as  follows:  first,  we  shall  have 
to  bring  together  and  elaborate  a  vast  documentation  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  all — an  inventory  of  human  thought 
and  a  centralization  of  all  printed  sources  of  information  and 
instruction  (a  world  bibliography,  library  and  museum). 

After  having  assembled  the  written  thought  of  humanity, 
a  deliberate  choice  must  be  made.  The  pure  sciences  derive 
their  value  above  all  from  the  aid  they  bring  to  practical  life ; 
and  the  applied  sciences,  springing  from  the  former,  have  as 
their  chief  task  the  satisfaction  of  the  coordinated  needs  of 
society,  those  of  the  normal  development  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  man.  For  the  forces  of  nature  and 
matter  in  general,  vast  bureaus  of  standards  have  been 
founded,  such  as  the  one  at  Washington,  which  is  remarkable 
and  renders  immense  service.  We  dream  of  having  a  Bureau 
of  Social  Standards.  According  to  a  rigorous  scientific  method 
and  by  the  light  of  comparative  experience,  the  types  and 
models  of  social  life,  such  as  exist  in  privileged  localities  or 
such  as  a  creative  mind  can  conceive  of  as  possible,  should  be 
elaborated,  discussed  and  given  wide  publicity. 

The  international  association,  developed  above  all  as  an  in- 
ter-Allied organization,  must  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the 
creation  of  these  types  and  models,  in  order  that  the  work  of 
world  reconstruction  may  benefit  from  the  large  forces  thus 
grouped  or  capable  of  being  grouped.  That  which  has  re- 
cently been  realized  in  the  domain  of  pure  science  by  the 
association  of  the  academies  at  Washington,  London  and 
Paris  (Inter-Allied  Conferences  of  the  Scientific  Academies) 
shows  what  the  present  movement  demands  in  this  field. 

The  plan  conceived  includes  a  large  international   univer- 


sity— a  selected  body  of  students  recruited  from  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world  ( 1  per  cent  would  give  from  three  to 
four  hundred  students)  who  for  the  period  of  one  year  would 
receive  instruction  in  the  international  aspects  of  their  spe- 
cialty. During  six  months,  they  would  sojourn  at  the  world 
university  center,  where  the  most  celebrated  masters  from  all 
the  universities  would  be  called  upon  to  present,  in  a  few  lec- 
tures in  their  own  tongue,  the  best  of  their  ideas  and  methods. 
During  the  remaining  six  months,  the  students  would  make  a 
trip  around  the  world,  going  to  the  affiliated  universities  and 
finding  every  means  at  their  disposal  for  learning  the  important 
facts  about  the  country  and  for  getting  in  touch  with  the 
great  of  the  land.  Ten  years'  existence  of  such  a  university 
would  suffice  to  create  a  selected  group  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  young  people  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world. 
As  they  would  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  help  direct  their 
respective  nations,  there  would  arise  an  excellent  chance  for 
the  world  to  be  led  to  its  destiny  by  powers  having  exact  ideas 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  international  era. 

The  general  plan  includes  also  a  center  of  international 
publication,  whose  purpose  would  be  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
world  the  works  of  the  international  association  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  the  international  university  and  its  labora- 
tories on  the  other. 

An  International  City 

This  plan  is  completed  by  the  project  to  establish  an  inter- 
national city  to  serve  as  the  physical  body,  or  at  least  as  the 
seat  of  the  brain  charged  with  the  high  duties  of  coordinating 
international  life.  The  need  for  such  a  city  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. Where  should  it  be  placed,  this  seat  of  the  official 
institutions  of  the  society  of  nations,  the  courts,  the  council 
of  the  states,  the  international  parliament?  In  order  to  be 
stable  and  to  develop  on  a  basis  of  national  impartiality,  these 
institutions  need  to  have  all  their  buildings  on  international 
or  extra-territorial  ground.  What  the  Americans  have  made 
of  Washington,  erected  in  the  federal  district  of  Columbia, 
the  Allies  ought  now  to  do  for  the  whole  world.  An  inter- 
national city  is  necessary  also  as  the  world  intellectual  center 
which  we  have  just  sketched  in  outline.  All  the  great  inter- 
national associations,  all  the  collections,  the  whole  world  docu- 
mentation should  be  assembled  there.  The  architectural  plans 
of  such  a  city  exist,  prepared  by  great  masters,  and  have  already 
been  published  (the  projects  of  Anderson,  Hebiard  and  their 
colleagues).  Beauty  and  art  come  to  add  their  magic  powers 
to  the  forces  already  about  to  begin  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world. 

Oh  American  friends,  powerful  in  ideal,  in  will,  in  limit- 
less resources,  come  and  associate  with  us  in  this  task!  Help 
us  to  realize  the  plan  here  outlined!  The  first  nucleus  of 
forces  is  alrea'dy  grouped.  Give  it  the  encouragement  needed 
and,  in  company  with  all  our  Allies,  help  us  perfect  this  plan ! 
Let  us  do  this  with  the  aid  of  suggestions  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  then  let  us  pass  on  to  the  execution  of  the  plan! 
Will  you  help  us  to  organize  the  exposition  and  the  congress 
of  world  reconstruction  at  Brussels?  Will  you,  to  this  end, 
help  us  with  your  civilizing  forces,  as  you  have  already  done 
with  your  military  power?  In  order  to  commemorate  this 
great  war,  neither  a  monument,  nor  an  arch  nor  a  triumphal 
way  can  suffice.  In  ancient  times  the  founding  of  a  city  com- 
memorated a  great  event.  The  end  of  the  world  war  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  international  era  should  be  similarly 
marked  by  the  formation,  achieved  by  the  Allies  in  common, 
of  a  vast  center,  at  once  intellectual  and  civic,  a  capital  of  the 
Society  of  Nations. 
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BIRD  S-EYE  VIEW  OF 
PROPOSED     WORLD    CENTER 
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WORLD  CAPITAL  CITY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CENTER 
FOR   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS 

As  Visualized  by  the  Architect, 
Hendrick  C.  Andersen,  a  Member 
of   the    American    Colony    in    Rome 


MR.  OTLET'S  article  revives  interest  in  a 
project  which,  though  it  appeared  visionary 
to  many  people  when  first  promoted,  some 
six  years  ago,  has  now  entered  the  realms  of  prac- 
tical world  politics — a  capital  for  the  league  of 
nations  and  a  center  for  an  organized  world  con- 
science. The  little  maps  to  the  right  show  Mr.  An- 
dersen's plan  adapted  to  construction,  respectively, 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  environs  of  Brussels  and 
Constantinople.  But  a  more  central  location  for 
such  a  city  would  be  one  of  the  Azores  Islands. 
A  Paris  cable,  dated  January  22,  reports  that  Mr. 
Andersen  has  lately  presented  copies  of  his  plan  to 
the  heads  of  various  nations,  that  President  Wilson 
called  it  "  wonderfully  attractive,"  and  that  Pope 
Benedict  in  a  Vecent  private  audience  granted  to  the 
architect  also  spoke  favorably  of  the  idea. 
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Devastation  in  France 

Its  Extent  and  Character;  What  Is  Being  Done  Officially  and 
Otherwise  to  Reestablish  the  Regions  Affected 

By  George  B.  Ford 


SO  stupendous  is  the  destruction  in  the  devastated 
regions  in  France  that  no  one  can  begin  to  realize 
what  it  means.  It  is  only  by  traveling  day  after  day 
in  an  automobile  through  village  after  village  and 
town  after  town,  often  where  nothing  is  standing  erect  more 
than  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  that  one  can  begin  to  have 
.any  conception  of  its  enormity. 

Of  course  the  destruction  varies  a  great  deal  in  its  complete- 
mess.  Often  where  there  has  been  only  minor  shell  fire 
•one  finds  just  the  roofs  and  the  windows  gone;  but  again  in 
towns  like  Vaux  or  Suippes  that  have  been  through  a  terrific 
bombardment,  one  can  hardly  appreciate  that  he  is  passing 
what  was  formerly  a  village,  so  thoroughly  churned  up  are 
buildings  and  ground.  In  general,  however,  where  there 
has  been  a  rapid  advance  or  retreat  there  has  been  very  little  de- 
struction ;  but  in  almost  every  place  where  the  opposing  armies 
have  faced  each  other  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
one  spot,  the  destruction  is  intense  and  often  complete.  For 
example,  in  the  great  German  drive  of  September,  1914,  very 
little  destruction  was  caused,  but  at  the  places  where  the 
hardest  fighting  occurred  at  the  turning  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  that  is  near  Meaux,  Sezanne,  Vitry-le-Frangois 
and  Revigny,  for  a  narrow  fringe  where  the  battle  was 
hardest,  everything  is  destroyed.  Also  along  the  battle  fronts 
in  the  Somme  and  the  Aisne,  where  the  hardest  fighting  took 
place,  the  destruction  is  complete  and  extends  over  a  belt 
rarely  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide  at  most. 

The  other  kind  of  destruction  is  the  wilful  destruction  of 
the  retreating  enemy,  as  in  the  Somme,  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  In  the  first  part  of  the  retreat  only 
minor  destruction  took  place,  but  over  the  latter  part  of  their 
retreat  they  had  time  to  do  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  wide  belt  east  of  Peronne,  Ham  and 
Noyon  that  was  completely 
destroyed.  This  was  also  true 
in  the  retreat  of  the  fall  of 
1918. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  destruction  developed. 
For  instance,  in  September, 
1914,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
German  advance  and  during 
the  battle  of  the  Marne,  there 
was  comparatively  little  de- 
struction in  the  North  and  in 
Champagne.  It  is  only  when 
we  get  down  to  the  Marne, 
Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Moselle 
and  the  Vosges  that  we  find 
any  great  destruction.  For 
example,  in  the  Marne  258 
communes  were  damaged,  in- 
cluding a  total  of  3,500 
buildings  entirely  destroyed 
and    nearly    12,000    partially 
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destroyed,  and  40  communes  remained  on  the  German 
side  of  the  lines ;  in  the  Meuse,  59  communes  were 
damaged,  with  about  1,800  buildings  completely  destroyed 
and  nearly  700  partially  destroyed,  with  236  communes  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Germans ;  in  the  Vosges  53  com- 
munes were  damaged,  with  a  total  of  1,256  buildings  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  nearly  2,000  partially  destroyed,  with 
25  communes  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  In 
the  Marne  and  the  Meuse  most  of  the  destruction  took  place 
during  the  battle  of  the  Marne  along  both  sides  of  the  lines 
where  the  fighting  was  heaviest.  It  started  in  at  Meaux 
and  did  not  get  really  serious  until  near  Sezanne.  Then  in 
the  farming  villages  south  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  west  of 
Vitry-le-Frangois,  running  up  past  Revigny  and  Bar-le-Duc 
and  Verdun  and  down  to  St.  Mihiel  and  Commercy,  the  de- 
struction by  shell  fire  is  intense.  This  makes  a  belt  about  150 
miles  long  where  the  destroyed  area  is  anywhere  from  five  to 
ten  miles  wide.  Around  Nancy  there  is  comparatively  little  de- 
struction, but  north  and  east  of  Nancy  the  destruction  is  again 
very  serious,  almost  all  from  shell-fire,  and  includes  cities  like 
Luneville,  Gerbeviller  (which  was  systematically  burned), 
part  of  Rambervillers,  St.  Die,  etc.,  down  to  the  border  of 
Alsace,  where  the  buildings,  especially  in  the  larger  town  of 
Thann,  are  largely  destroyed.  In  addition,  there  were  va- 
rious cities  behind  the  lines  which  were  within  the  range  of 
German  guns  and  in  which  quite  a  little  destruction  has  been 
caused.  This  is  especially  true  of  Belfort,  also  of  Bar-le-Duc 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Nancy. 

In  the  German  retreat  in  March,  1917,  in  the  Somme,  the 
Aisne  and  the  Oise,  in  the  first  part  of  their  retreat  in  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne,  they  only  partially  destroyed  the  build- 
ings, usually  by  burning,  so  that  in  most  instances  the  exte- 
rior walls  and  partitions  are  standing  in  many  buildings  and 

could  be  repaired  by  putting 
on  a  roof  and  putting  in  win- 
dows and  doors.  But  east  of 
the  line  extending  from  Noyon 
to  Ham  and  north  of  a  line 
extending  due  west  from 
Ham,  the  Germans  had  time 
systematically  to  turn  and 
blow  up  almost  all  of  the  vil- 
lages, with  the  result  that  de- 
struction was  complete  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  ride 
through  a  village  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  has  been  one. 
At  the  time  of  the  German 
advance  in  March  and  in 
May,  1918,  they  came  with- 
in shelling  and  bombing  range 
of  a  number  of  large  cities 
and  towns,  so  that  today 
little  is  left  of  Hazebrouck, 
Bethune,  Arras,  Albert,  Com- 
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piegne  and  Rheims,  and  severe  destruction  exists  in  Amiens, 
Clermont,  Beauvais,  Senlis,  Epernay,  Chalons,  Bar-le-Duc, 
Toul   and    Nancy. 

In  the  German  retreat  during  the  last  four  months  in  the 
Somme  and  Aisne  and  Oise,  a  large  area  southwest  of  Ham, 
which  before  had  only  been  partially  destroyed,  is  now  found 
to  be  completely  destroyed,  and  cities  like  Noyon,  Ham,  Guis- 
card,  Nesle,  Roye,  Soissons,  Dormans,  and  Fismes  are  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  destruction  in  the  region  around 
Peronne  and  Bapaume  was  so  severe  before  that  very  little 
more  happened  to  them.  During  the  last  four  months  the 
Allies  have  won  back  from  Germany  nearly  8,050  square  miles 
of  land  in  France,  or  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  states  of 
Delaware,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  This  is  nearly 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  France,  includes  about  2,000 
communes,  with  a  total  population  before  the  war  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  people.  The  German  advance  in  March 
and  May  of  this  year  covered  a  little  over  2,300  square  miles. 
The  German  retreat  of  March,  1917,  covered  about  1,550 
square  miles.  This  was  about  80  miles  long,  with  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  about  25  miles.  This  is  about  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  France,  and  includes  about  500 
communes  with  a  total  population  of  about  325,000  people. 

Four  years  ago  the  total  invaded  area  extended  over  15,000 
square  miles,  or  something  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  France,  including  over  3,500  communes,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  over  4,000,000  people,  and  embracing  the  best  man- 
ufacturing district  and  the  best  farming  country  of  France. 
This  area  is  larger  than  Maryland  and  Delaware  combined,  or 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  or 
one-third  as  large  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  all,  the  devastated  area  in  France  covers  approximately 
6,000  square  miles,  about  2  per  cent  of  France,  with  a  total 
population  of  nearly  two  million  people.  This  is  about  equal 
to  the  area  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  area  reconquered  in  Alsace  until  four  months  ago 
equaled  about  450  square  miles  or  about  two-fifths  the  area 
of  Rhode  Island.  Outside  of  the  half-destroyed  town  of 
Thann  there  was  almost  no  destruction.  In  all  there  are 
about  6,000  square  miles  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  1,874,014 
inhabitants  in  1910.  Alsace-Lorraine  had  over  1,000,000 
acres  of  forests.  Its  principal  products  were  hay  and  pota- 
toes. It  produced  3,538,722  tons  of  coal,  20,083,238  tons  of 
iron  ore,  102,644  tons  of  potash.  The  potash  deposits  are 
estimated  at  two  billion  tons,.  It  made  2,908,230  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  1,444,953  tons  of  steel.  There  were  5,691  textile 
plants  employing  80,423  persons.  These  contained  1,900,000 
cotton  spindles. 

Belgium  has  suffered  at  least  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
destruction  in  all,  and  there  are  two  billions'  worth  of  thefts 
made  and  taxes  imposed  by  Germany.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,150,000,000  is  loss  on  machinery,  tools  and  stock.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workingmen  have  been  taken  into 
Germany.  Belgium  covers  about  12,000  square  miles,  and 
had  7,423,784  inhabitants  before  the  war.  It  had  nearly 
1,500,000  acres  of  forest.  It  produced  3,253,067  tons  of 
potatoes,  1,702,535  tons  of  sugar  beet  and  much  oats,  rye 
and  wheat.  Over  twenty  million  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
by  145,670  miners.  Two  million  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made. 
There  were  1,492,258  cotton  spindles  in  use.  In  1913  the 
government  revenue  was  SI 60.000,000  and  the  total  debt 
$750,000,000. 

On  July  24,  1917,  the  Ministry  of  Interior  gave  out  a 
report  on  the  destruction,  as  close  as  it  could  be  determined, 
on  the  French  side  of  the  lines.  This  report  was  the  successor 
of  a  first  report  made  at  the  end  of  May,  1916.     The  later 
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report  covered  1,223  communes  in  eleven  departments,  where- 
as the  earlier  report  covered  754  communes  in  ten  depart- 
ments. In  all  these  communes  there  had  been  more  or  less 
destruction,  and  this  number  does  not  include  450  communes 
that  were  still  too  near  the  front  to  make  it  possible  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  conditions.  The  total  number  of  com- 
munes freed  from  the  enemy  was  499  by  the  advance  of  the 
spring  of  1917,  which  reduced  the  total  number  of  communes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  to  2,055,  all  of  which  are  now 
freed.  Most  of  these  communes  are  strictly  agricultural,  so 
that  the  destruction  hits  particularly  hard  the  exploitation  of 
the  richest  farming  area  of  France.  It  was  reckoned  that  in 
the  1,223  communes  reported  upon  a  year  ago  the  number  of 
buildings  damaged  was  102,697,  as  compared  with  46,263  in 
May,  1916,  and  of  these  the  statistics  show  that  in  1917 
50,756  of  the  buildings  were  completely  destroyed.  Of  these 
latter  18,824  were  in  the  Somme  and  12,701  in  the  Aisne. 
The  hasty  investigation  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
shows  that  the  total  destruction  in  France  has  been  quintupled, 
with  something  like  500,000  buildings  damaged,  of  which  at 
least  250,000  are  completely  destroyed.  The  average  cost  of 
these  buildings  before  the  war  was  nearly  $5,000.  As  the 
present  cost  of  building  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  more 
than  it  was  then,  we  can  say  that  the  total  destruction  in 
France  of  the  buildings  alone  is  today  over  six  billion  dol- 
lars as  estimated  by  the  government  engineers,  and  four  bil- 
lion dollars  as  estimated  by  the  architects  and  contractors' 
associations.  The  total  cost  of  repairing  and  replacing  the 
used-up  or  destroyed  public  works  is  estimated  at  about  two 
billion  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  million  is  for  the  Nord 
railroad,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  for  the  Est,  fifty  mil- 
lion for  the  other  railroads.  Two  hundred  million  will  cover 
the  rebuilding  of  the  canals.  The  Nord  alone  has  lost  1,731 
bridges  and  338  stations. 
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In  1917  there  were  527  communes  in  which  over  half  of 
the  buildings  had  been  completely  destroyed.  This  number 
has  probably  reached  today  something  like  1,500  communes  in 
all.  In  1917  in  400  communes  over  80  per  cent  of  buildings 
had  been  damaged,  and  this  proportion  probably  reaches  to- 
day over  one  thousand  communes  in  all.  In  the  summer  of 
1917  they  counted  over  435  town-halls  destroyed,  600  schools, 
472  churches  and  377  other  public  buildings,  and  it  could  be 
safely  said  today  that  there  are  over  1,200  churches  destroyed 
and  in  all  over  1,500  schools.  In  1917  they  counted  over  414 
industrial  plants  destroyed,  which  supported  105,000  persons. 
It  can  probably  be  said  today  that  there  are  in  all  over  one 
thousand  plants  destroyed,  supporting  at  least  half  a  million 
people.  On  October  25,  1916,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Interior  on  the  building  materials  destroyed  that 
would  have  to  be  replaced.  It  was  made  for  790  communes, 
or  for  41,223  buildings  totally  or  approximately  destroyed, 
and  it  comprises  the  destruction  of  1,700,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone  masonry,  600,000  cubic  yards  of  brick  masonry,  300,000 
tons  of  lime,  etc.  The  largest  part  of  this  destruction  was  in 
the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  next  largest  in  the  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle.  It  also  showed  a  destruction  of  200,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  33,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel;  91,000,000  roof 
tiles  were  destroyed  and  32,000,000  roofing  slates.  It  can 
probably  be  said  today  that  the  total  destruction  would  be 
at  least  five  times  the  amount  given  in  the  above  figures,  which 
gives  a  slight  idea  of  the  problem  before  France  in  reestablish- 
ing this  area.  The  total  loss  of  furniture  and  furnishings 
today,  exclusive  of  machinery,  amounts  to  at  least  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  of  dollars  as  estimated  by  the  government  engi- 
neers and  over  one  billion  as  estimated  by  insurance  companies. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Office  de  Reconstitution 


Agricole  to  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions  in  May,  1918, 
it  was  reckoned  that  at  that  time  about  eight  thousand  square 
miles  of  French  land  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
About  three-quarters  of  that  area  is  tillable  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rest  is  good  for  hay  or  pasturage.  This  is  some 
of  the  very  best   and   richest   agricultural   land   in   Europe. 

The  Damage  to  Agriculture 

The  ten  invaded  and  liberated  departments  produced  in  1913 
nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  crops.  The 
average  yield  of  this  land  is  about  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  in  the  Marne  this  drops  down  to  about 
twenty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  Meuse 
and  Meurthe-et-Moselle  it  drops  down  to  about  seventeen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  These  regions  constitute  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  tillable  area  of  France  and  the  crops  consti- 
tute about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  for  France.  The  agricul- 
tural population  here  is  about  807,000  people,  or  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  working  agricultural  population  of  France.  It 
is  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  are 
now  rendered  uncultivable  by  the  war. 

In  this  region  there  are  about  250,000  farms,  of  which 
110,000  are  less  than  two  and  one-half  acres  each  and  about 
100,000  from  two  and  one-half  acres  to  100  acres;  5,500 
farms  are  over  ten  acres  in  size.  A  great  many  of  these 
farms  belong  to  people  who  are  working  in  factories,  which 
accounts  for  there  being  such  a  large  proportion  of  small 
farms.  This  is  quite  usual  in  France.  The  capital  invest- 
ment in  these  farms  is  reckoned  at  four  hundred  million 
dollars,  which  would  mean  sixteen  hundred  dollars'  average 
per  farm.  When  we  remember  that  the  value  of  farms  has 
more  than  doubled  in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
it  would  mean  the  total  value  of  these  farms  today  stands 
nearer  eight  hundred  million  dollars,  without  counting  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  with  an  average  value  of  thirty-two 
hundred  dollars  per  farm. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  number  of  agricultural  implements 
that  would  be  needed,  a  list  was  made  by  the  government 
engineer  in  charge  which  showed  that  to  replace  the  losses 
they  would  need  about  51,000  side  hill  plows,  33,000  other 
plows,  56,000  cultivators,  30,000  mowing  machines,  115,000 
farm  wagons,  88,000  harrows,  50,000  rollers,  48,000  hoes, 
36,000  seed  drills,  13,000  fertilizer  spreaders,  16,000  beet  ex- 
tractors,   21,000    winnowing    machines,    18,000    horse-rakes, 
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32,000  reapers  and  binders,  53,000  root  cutters,  etc.  With 
regard  to  the  cattle  lost,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  exact 
figures,  but  in  these  ten  departments  in  1913  there  were 
607,000  horses,  whereas  in  1915  there  were  only  242,000,  a 
loss  of  60  per  cent.  Of  cattle  of  all  kinds  there  was  a  loss 
of  850,000  or  55  per  cent,  of  pigs  380,000  or  about  55  per 
cent.  The  loss  in  wheat  amounts  to  about  1,300,000  acres. 
The  loss  in  hay  amounts  to  about  850,000  acres.  The  loss 
in  sugar  beet  amounts  to  380,000  acres.  The  total  damage 
to  the  soil,  to  livestock,  to  crops,  to  forests,  tools,  etc.,  is  esti- 
mated at  two  billion  dollars. 

Before  the  war  France  used  59,407,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  with  an  addition  of  9,166,000  tons  more  in  coke  equiva- 
lent. Of  this  France  produced  about  40,844,000  tons  and 
5,357,000  tons  of  coke  equivalent,  the  rest  coming  from 
abroad.  Of  this  amount,  27,389,000  tons  of  coal  came  from 
the  Valenciennes  basin.  In  all  something  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  coal  supply  of  France  came  from  the  invaded  regions, 
and  very  much  the  best  quality  of  coal  at  that.  About  140,000 
men  were  employed  in  these  mines  in  the  invaded  regions  out 
of  203,208  coal  miners  for  all  of  France.  This  means,  with 
their  families,  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  were  largely 
dependent  on  the  coal  mines.  Over  $200,000,000  worth  of 
machinery  has  probably  been  destroyed. 

Before  the  war  the  total  production  of  iron  ore  in  France 
was  about  21,918,000  tons.  Of  this,  19,629,000  tons  came 
from  the  Briey  and  Longwy  basins  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
of  which  16,500,000  tons  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
The  miners  who  were  employed  in  these  invaded  mines,  with 
their  families,  represented  at  least  150,000  people  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  just  before  the  war 
the  total  of  iron  production  of  the  Germans  was  35,941,000 
tons.  In  the  United  States  it  was  63,000,000  tons.  Over 
half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  has  been  destroyed 
including  that  of  iron  and  steel  mills.  Before  the  war  three 
million  tons  of  steel  were  manufactured  in  the  invaded  region 
out  of  4,686,000  tons  for  all  of  France  or  nearly  65  per  cent. 
The  same  percentage  holds  for  cast  iron.  The  effect  of  the 
German  invasion  on  other  metals  has  not  been  so  serious,  as 
most  of  them  come  from  the  interior  of  France.  The  chemi- 
cal industries,  too,  have  proportionately  suffered   very  little. 

The  textile  industry  consisted  before  the  war  of  about 
7,530,000  cotton  spindles  throughout  France,  of  which  4,500,- 
000  were  in  the  region  invaded  and  of  which  almost  all  were 
either  destroyed  or  carried  back  into  Germany.  Out  of 
2,365,000  wool  spindles  2,000,000  were  in  the  invaded  dis- 
tricts; out  of  550,000  linen  spindles,  500,000  were  in  the  in- 
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vaded  regions  and  destroyed  or  removed.  The  same  is  true  of 
looms,  of  which  there  were  140,000  in  France,  over  81,000  of 
these  in  the  invaded  districts.  Over  $120,000,000  worth  of 
machinery  has  been  destroyed.  Out  of  210  sugar  refineries  in 
France  140  have  been  destroyed.  Out  of  3,000  brush  fac- 
tories 2,000  have  already  been  destroyed,  totaling  in  loss  of 
machinery  over  $25,000,000.  Electric  power  stations  generat- 
ing 300,000  kilowatts  have  been  destroyed,  with  an  equipment 
loss  of  $50,000,000.  Breweries  have  lost  over  $25,000,000 
worth  of  machinery,  machine  shops  $100,000,000  worth.  In 
foundries,  etc.,  $60,000,000  worth  of  machinery  is  gone. 
None  of  these  damage  estimates  includes  land  or  buildings. 
Furthermore,  almost  all  of  this  machinery  costs  three  times  as 
much  to  replace  today,  so  that  it  can  safely  be  said  that  four 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  will  be  needed  to  replace 
that  destroyed  or  carried  away.  This  includes  the  stock  and 
raw  materials  damaged  and  damage  done  to  the  mines.  Be- 
fore the  war  France  used  to  manufacture  3,000,000  tons  of 
cement  a  year.  In  February,  1918,  it  was  manufacturing  only 
400,000  tons,  which  amount  has  later  diminished,  through  the 
difficulty  of  securing  coal ;  a  good  proportion  of  this  was  in 
the  invaded  departments. 

The  Service  of  Forests  and  Water  Supply  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  1,200,000  acres  of  forest 
land  have  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Over  half  of  this 
wooded  area  belongs  to  the  government  or  to  the  communes. 
There  were  about  750,000  acres  of  woodland  within  the  war 
zone  which  have  not  been  cared  for  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  which  have  thereby  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  value. 
We  can  count  on  the  complete  loss  of  at  least  one-quarter 
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of  this  latter  area,  or  a  total  loss  of  nearly  1,500,000  acres. 
Therefore,  through  the  destruction  of  the  Germans  and  de- 
struction caused  by  the  fighting,  France  has  lost  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  its  lumber  and  6^4  per  cent  of  its  firewood.  The  war 
has  destroyed  over  2,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  750,000  men  in  the  va- 
rious building  trades,  of  whom  about  75,000  were  located 
in  the  invaded  departments.  The  total  building  done  through- 
out France  before  the  war  in  any  one  year  was  less  than  7 
per  cent  of  the  building  that  would  have  to  be  done  to  re- 
place what  has  been  destroyed  in  the  invaded  departments. 
Therefore  if  no  building  were  to  be  done  elsewhere  in  France 
after  the  war,  and  reckoning  that  500,000  of  the  building 
tradesmen  of  France  would  be  available  to  work  in  the  dev- 
astated regions,  it  would  take  over  twenty  years  to  rebuild. 

In  general,  the  total  damage  in  the  north  of  France,  inclu- 
ding buildings,  agricultural  industry,  furniture  and  public 
works,  is  estimated  at  64,500,000,000  francs  or  about  thirteen 
billion  dollars.  These  were  the  figures  reported  by  M.  Du- 
bois for  the  Committee  on  Budget  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  December  19,  1918.  We  have  checked  most  of 
these  figures  from  various  official  and  private  sources  and  be- 
lieve, however,  they  are  somewhat  high. 

Early  in  December,    1914,   the   French  Government,   then 
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sitting  in  Bordeaux,  appropriated  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  invaded  communes  of 
the  Marne.  In  December,  1914,  Parliament  incorporated 
in  the  budget  for  1915  an  appropriation  of  sixty  million  dol- 
lars for  the  use  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  meeting  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  On  Au- 
gust 5,  1918,  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions  reported  to 
Parliament  that  out  of  this  sum  thirty-six  million  dollars  had 
been  expended  to  date.  Of  this  thirty-six  million  dollars, 
553,000,000  was  spent  in  the  Marne,  $2,000,000  in  the  Somme, 
$1,500,000  in  the  Oise,  $1,400,000  in  the  Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle,  $1,300,000  in  the  Aisne,  $1,000,000  in  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
$1,000,000  in  the  Meuse,  $500,000  in  the  Vosges,  $500,000 
in  the  Seine-et-Marne,  $500,000  in  the  Nord  and  $2,500,000 
for  general  supplies.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  six  mil- 
lions spent  to  drain  out  the  mines,  another  six  millions  for 
stocking  up  with  building,  industrial  and  agricultural  ma- 
terials. 

In  1916,  the  Minister  of  Interior  started  a  special  service 
to  prepare  for  reconstruction,  and  in  May,  1916,  the  President 
of  the  Council  created  the  Inter-Ministerial  Committee,  whose 
function  was  to  coordinate  the  work  of  reconstruction  under- 
taken by  the  various  ministries.  In  January,  1915,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  adopted  a  bill  known  as  the  Loi  Cornudet, 
which  provided  compulsory  city  planning  for  the  whole  of 
France,  particularly  the  devastated  regions.  This  is  not  yet 
a  law.  In  September,  1916,  the  Minister  of  Interior  asked 
the  prefets  of  the  devastated  departments  to  make  city  plans 
for  their  destroyed  towns.  Early  in  1917  the  Minister  of 
Interior  established  a  fully  organized  service  for  handling  the 
interests  of  the  refugees  in  the  devastated  regions,  and  the 
technical  service  was  organized  for  repairing  damaged  build- 
ings and  for  the  manufacturing  of  demountable  barracks. 
Meanwhile  arrangements  were  made  for  giving  advances  to 
returning  refugees  up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  eventual 
indemnity  which  they  will  receive  from  the  state  for  their 
damages  when  the  war  indemnity  bill  is  passed. 

In  August,  1917,  Parliament  passed  two  laws  granting  ap- 
propriations of  twenty  million  dollars  each  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  make  pur- 
chases for  industrial  and  agricultural  reconstruction.  In  the 
lall  of  1917  a  special  service  for  reconstruction  and  for  putting 
the  soil  back  into  shape  was  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  In  November,  1917,  it  became  so  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  single  head  and  control  for  all  this  civilization 
work  in  the  Mar  zone  that  the  government  created  a  new 
ministry  called  the  Ministry  of  Blockade  and  the  Liberated 
Regions,  of  which  M.  Lebrun  is  the  minister.  Aside  from 
the  work  in  the  liberated  regions,  this  ministry  is  divided  into 
four  main  services: 

1.  A  general  service  for  the  reorganization  of  local  life,  for  pay- 
ment of  war  indemnities  and  the  coordination  of  public  and  private 
relief  agencies,   all   under  the  direction  of  M.   Bluzet. 

2.  A  technical  service  of  reconstruction  and  putting  the  soil  back 
into   condition   for   use,   under   Colonel    Suquet. 

3.  An  office  of  agricultural  reconstitution  under  M.  le  Seigneur. 

4.  An  office  of  industrial  reconstitution  under  M.  de  Boysson. 

Thus  all  the  different  functions  of  the  French  government 
which  have  to  do  with  invaded  regions  are  brought  together 
under  one  head.  Since  November  15,  1918,  they  are  at  last 
under  one  roof  at  223  rue  St.  Honore,  in  Paris.  The  agri- 
cultural office  was  voted  a  credit  of  sixty  million  dollars  and 
a  working  fund  of  twenty  million  dollars.  The  industrial 
office  was  voted  a  credit  of  fifty  million  dollars  and  a  fund 
of  twenty  million  dollars.     The  inter-ministerial  committee, 
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rHIS  elevation  of  a  farm  house  for  that  typical 
northern  Frenchman  who  spends  part  of  his 
time  on  the  land  and  part  in  the  factory,  and  those 
on  the  opposite  page — for  a  country  grocery  in 
Flanders  and  a  country  bakery  in  Soissons — belong 
(0  a  series  of  plans  made  in  collaboration  by  French 
and  American  architects  for  the   Housing  Research 


Committee  in  the  American  Red  Cross  division  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  liberated  areas. 

The  posters  reproduced  on  the  preceding  pages, 
by  Mercer,  Trudon  and  Stephany,  have  been  made 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  and  used  widely  in 
educational  work  on  reconstruction  and  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  refugees. 
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DEMOUNTABLE   FARM    BUILDING 

The  French  government  is  making  8,ooo  like  this 

however  continues  in  an  advisory  capacity.  There  is  also 
the  parliamentary  committee  composed  of  all  the  senators  and 
deputies  from  the  invaded  departments.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  legislature  this  committee  keeps  a  general  oversight 
and  legislative  and  budgetary  control  over  all  government 
action  for  the  refugees  and  for  their  property.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  the  Ministry  of  Armament,  with  M. 
Loucheur  as  minister,  has  become  a  Ministry  of  Industrial 
Reconstitution,  changing  the  munitions  plants  to  peace  man- 
ufacturing and  absorbing  the  Office  of  Industrial  Reconstitu- 
tion from  the  Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions.  A  credit  of 
$400,000,000  has  been  granted  to  this  new  ministry.  The 
Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions  has  created  two  new  special 
associates  to  the  minister — a  commissionaire-general  to  act  as 
liaison  officer  with  the  other  ministries,  and  a  controleur-gen- 
eral  for  accounting  and  follow-up. 

In  general,  the  government  has  been  giving  immediate  aid 
and  relief  to  the  returning  refugees,  clothing  them,  feeding 
them,  giving  them  shelter  and  the  necessary  utensils  and  tools, 
and,  second,  it  has  been  helping  them  to  reestablish  themselves 
permanently  by  giving  them  advances  on  the  eventual  in- 
demnities which  they  will  probably  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  they  may  start  the  reconstitution  of  their  live- 
lihood, and  helping  them  to  construct  the  necessary  buildings. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  thirty-six  million  dollars  which 
have  already  been  distributed  for  immediate  aid  out  of  a  total 
credit  of  sixty  million  dollars  which  was  voted  in  December, 
1914.     Up  to  March  31,   1918,  twenty-eight  million  dollars 
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Two  rooms  and  shed.   Made  by  the  French  government 


had  been  advanced  to  returning  refugees  against  their  eventual 
indemnity  to  help  them  get  started  in  reestablishing  them- 
selves. In  addition  about  ten  million  dollars  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  industrial  indemnity,  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  farmers  to  help  them  start  ^cultiva- 
tion of  abandoned  farm  land  out  of  a  total  credit  available 
of  three  million  dollars,  granted  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Compere  Morel  Law  for  aiding  agriculture  in  France. 

The  government  bill  providing  indemnities  in  full  to  those 
who  have  suffered  full  damage  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1916.  In  a  somewhat  changed  form  it  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  early  in  1918,  and  at  present  the 
version  as  voted  by  the  Senate  is  being  considered  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  only  one  point  remaining  to  be  settled, 
and  that  is  whether  the  reestablishment  of  a  business  or  in- 
dustry or  a  home  within  the  same  town  shall  be  obligatory 
or  optional  if  the  damaged  person  would  receive  his  full  in- 
demnity. In  general,  everyone  has  agreed  that  every  kind 
of  damage  should  be  paid  in  full,  including  any  extra  expenses 
caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  living,  materials  and  labor. 
It  is  expected  that  this  bill  will  become  law  within  a  few 
weeks.  Meanwhile,  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions  has 
been  making  these  advances  to  those  who  wish  to  reestablish 
their  property  at  once  to  the  extent  of  paying  them  in  cash  or 
in  kind  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty damaged,  on  the  basis  of  values  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  As  the  cost  of  building  has  almost  doubled 
since  that  time,  and  almost  everything  has  gone  up  propor- 
tionately, this  means  that  the  actual  advance  is  only  about  two- 
fifths  of  what  it  costs  to  do  the  building  today. 

On  December  12,  1918,  a  law  went  into  effect  providing 
that  the  State  could  requisition  the  piled-up  ruins  of  build- 
ings to  work  over  for  new  buildings.  The  Technical  Service 
of  Reconstruction  in  the  Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  doing  repair  work  wherever  called 
for  in  the  devastated  regions,  working  through  the  local  engi- 
neers-in-chief and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  had  at 
work  in  the  Somme,  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  after  the  Ger- 
man retreat  in  the  spring  of  1917,  about  one  thousand  German 
prisoners  and  about  a  thousand  more  civilian  workmen,  under 
civilian  contractors,  who  worked  by  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment. Against  the  eventual  indemnities  many  partially  de- 
stroyed buildings  were  repaired  and  put  more  or  less  sum- 
marily in  a  state  of  use.  Almost  all  of  this  repairing  work 
was  in  agricultural  districts,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  repair- 
ing was  on  buildings  that  would  house  farm  animals,  crops, 
etc.  Of  course,  most  of  this  repair  work  was  stopped  by 
the  German  advance  in  the  spring  of  1918,  but  now  it  is 
starting  again. 

In  the  Marne,  the  Meuse  and  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
where  most  of  the  destruction  was  caused  in  1914,  there  has 
been  some  permanent  reconstruction,  particularly  where  the 
villages  are  over  30  kilometres  from  the  front.  Private  con- 
tractors working  under  the  direction  of  local  engineers  of 
Public  Works,  have  built  a  number  of  farm  buildings  in  the 
regions  of  Meaux  and  Chateau-Thierry,  and  summary  repairs 
have  been  made  to  several  towns  and  villages  near  the  front. 
In  twelve  or  fifteen  farming  villages  south  of  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  and  around. Vitry-le-Frangois  the  government  has  or- 
ganized cooperative  societies  for  reconstruction.  They  have 
grouped  together  almost  all  the  property  owners  in  the  village 
in  the  society,  and  by  employing  an  architect  and  contractor  in 
common  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  save  a  great  deal 
of  time,  money  and  duplication  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
farm  buildings,  but  they  have  been  able  to  go  to  the  govern- 
ment and  secure  the  services  of  German  prisoners  and  also  to 
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secure  a  special  dispensation  from  the  army  for  procuring  the 
necessary  lumber,  lime  and  cement,  and  transportation.  In 
each  case  they  have  received  the  maximum  advance  on  the 
eventual  indemnity  for  their  losses,  which  has  allowed  them 
to  rebuild  about  one-quarter  of  the  necessary  buildings.  In 
most  cases  they  have  started  with  the  grange  or  grain  barn. 
Over  one  hundred  such  have  been  permanently  reconstructed 
in  this  region,  costing  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  Technical  Service  of  Reconstruction  has  placed 
orders  with  private  contractors  throughout  France  for  about 
25,000  demountable  wooden  houses,  with  two  or  three  rooms 
and  a  shed  in  each  case,  costing  $700  to  $1,000  each,  and  for 
10,000  demountable  wooden  farm  buildings,  to  cost  from 
$150  to  $800  each.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  of  these 
had  been  set  up  in  the  Somme  and  in  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise 
before  the  German  advance  of  last  spring,  all  of  which  has  been 
lost.  Nine  hundred  of  them  were  set  up  in  the  interior  of 
France  last  spring  for  the  use  of  refugees.  To  date  there  are 
between  1,000  and  2,000  of  these  demountable  buildings,  either 
in  the  newly  liberated  regions  or  on  their  way  there,  the  great 


for  supplying  and   setting   up   temporary   barracks  wherever 
needed  for  workmen  or  refugees. 

In  July,  1918,  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions  asked 
for  bids  from  private  manufacturers  on  75,000  articles  of  fur- 
niture, including  chairs,  tables,  cupboards  and  wardrobes.  At 
the  end  of  August,  1918,  it  asked  for  bids  on  a  lot  of  stand- 
ardized doors  and  windows  that  could  be  made  up  ahead, 
including  20,000  exterior  doors,  42,000  interior  doors,  37,000 
windows  and  25,000  shutters.  Today  it  is  rapidly  increasing 
these  orders,  especially  to  the  plants  that  until  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  were  manufacturing  aeroplane  parts.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Furniture  Indemnity  Law,  about  to  be  voted, 
which  provides  for  paying  damages  for  furniture  loss  up  to 
$2,000,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Liberated 
Regions  on  November  2,  1918,  which  allows  the  individual 
who  has  suffered  loss  of  furniture  to  go  out  and  buy  his  own 
furniture  with  an  advance  which  will  be  made  to  him  by  the 
state  of  a  sum  which  must  not  exceed  $200  for  the  head  of  the 
family,  $40  for  each  other  member  of  the  family.  If  the 
damaged  person  prefers,  the  state  will  provide  him  with  the 
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difficulty  being  to  secure  transportation  and  the  necessary  labor 
for  mounting  them.  Since  the  armistice,  however,  the  labor 
problem  is  being  solved  rapidly.  On  August  10,  1918,  Gen- 
eral Petain  sent  a  general  order  to  the  commanders  of  all  divi- 
sions, regiments  or  companies,  as  they  found  they  were  going 
to  be  located  for  several  days  or  more  in  a  devastated  town 
or  village,  to  apply  immediately  to  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  reconstruction  work  to  see  how  the  soldiers  could  help 
either  in  clearing  the  ruins,  in  putting  the  roads  or  water 
supply  in  usable  condition  or  in  doing  agricultural  work. 
On  September  6,  1918,  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions 
instructed  the  local  engineers  in  charge  and  the  mayors  of 
the  tovns  to  prepare  in  advance  programs  of  the  work  that 
such  troops  might  do,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 

To  prepare  for  eventual  full  reconstruction,  the  Technical 
Service  of  Reconstruction  of  the  government  is  organizing  a 
bureau  to  purchase  building  materials  in  advance.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  credit  of  sixty  million  dollars  will  now  be 
voted  to  this  bureau.  Twenty  million  dollars  of  this  credit 
will  be  available  to  house  and  feed  workmen  in  the  devastated 
regions,  while  they  are  starting  reconstruction.  Materials  and 
housing  will  be  allocated  from  the  government  storage  yards 
to  cooperative  groups  of  contractors  according  to  priority 
rules.     A  special  service  was  created  in  the  Ministry  of  War 


furniture  out  of  its  stock  which  it  is  accumulating.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  furniture  in  the  regions  which  have  been  overrun 
by  the  Germans  has  been  taken  back  by  them  into  Germany 
or  destroyed.  The  same  is  true  of  utensils,  tools,  bedding, 
clothing,  and  so  forth.  In  the  rich  regions  of  northern  France 
this  furniture  was  particularly  valuable. 

Furthermore,  the  Technical  Service  of  Reconstruction  is 
making  experiments  with  the  building  materials  that  can  be 
found  on  the  spot  in  the  devastated  regions  and  do  not  re- 
quire transportation  or  special  labor  for  their  extraction  and 
preparation,  and  it  is  erecting  an  experimental  building  in 
Paris  to  try  out  methods  of  construction,  new  materials,  new 
types  of  plans,  etc.  In  addition,  it  published  on  October  22, 
1916,  a  report  showing  the  distribution  of  quarries,  and,  in 
general,  the  place  where  the  raw  building  material  could  be 
secured  in  the  individual  departments.  For  example,  good 
building  stone  can  be  found  in  almost  all  the  departments, 
except  the  Nord  and  the  Somme,  for  it  still  exists;  all  the 
need  is  to  get  the  necessary  tools  and  labor.  Brick  can  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  departments,  especially  in  the  North ; 
the  only  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  necessary  coal  for 
burning  the  brick.  There  is  plenty  of  good  building  sand  in 
all  of  the  departments.  Cement  can  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  departments  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Marne,  Meuse 
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and  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  provided  the  plants  can  have  the 
necessary  coal  and  labor.  Most  of  the  departments  can 
furnish  plenty  of  lime,  which  will  probably  play  a  much  more 
important  part  in  the  reconstruction  than  it  did  in  construc- 
tion before  the  war.  Tile  can  be  produced  in  quantity,  and 
in  the  Ardennes  there  used  to  be  thousands  of  little  places 
that  produced  hardware.  As  for  food,  all  the  departments 
can  furnish  some,  but  how  much  will  be  available  will  not 
be  known  for  some  time  yet.  Roofing  slates  can  be  produced 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Ardennes  and  the  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle,  also  in  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais.  Glass  comes 
from  the  North,  from  the  Aisne  and  from  Belgium.  The 
chief  things  needed,  however,  for  each  of  these  materials  are 
the  necessary  tools  and  machinery  for  extracting  and  preparing 
them  for  general  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  a  million  acres  of  land  were  released, 
of  which  at  least  half  a  million  were  tillable.  During  1917 
the  tractor  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  plowed 
80,000  acres,  the  French  army  plowed  12,000  acres,  and  the 
British  army  plowed  about  50,000  acres.  At  that  time  the 
government  owned  800  tractors,  and  had  on  order  1,500 
more.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  today  over  1,500  tractors 
available,  of  which  half  can  be  used  for  the  devastated  regions. 
During  the  last  German  retreat  the  wheat  has  been  cut  on 
130,000  acres  of  released  land.  In  this  work  16,993  men 
were  employed,  mostly  military,  3,324  horses,  9,895  scythes 
and  sickles  and  823  binders. 

Reviving  Farmers'  Cooperatives 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917,  the  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Reconstitution,  through  the  special  mission  of  agricultu- 
ral cooperative  societies,  founded  120  agricultural  coopera- 
tives in  as  many  villages  in  the  Somme,  Aisne  and  the  Pas- 
de-Calais.  These  cooperatives  included,  in  some  cases,  in 
their  membership  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  commune. 
Among  them  they  had  nearly  100,000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  with  a  total  membership  of  nearly  8,000  people. 
Virtually  all  of  them  were  wiped  out  by  the  German  advance 
in  the  spring  of  1918.  This  fall,  the  mission  is  trying  to  re- 
organize them  and  to  create  other  cooperatives  to  stock  them 
with  instruments,  machines  and  cattle,  so  that  they  can  start 
operations  as  units  on  their  return  to  their  native  villages. 
The  twenty-million-dollar  credit  which  was  recently  voted 
for  encouraging  agriculture  is  being  used  in  part  for  the 
founding  of  these  cooperatives. 

The  government  Office  of  Agricultural  Reconstitution  is 
in  charge  of  this  work  and  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  pre- 
pare for  plowing  and  planting  a  large  section  of  released  land 
this  fall.  They  would  like  to  allow  many  thousands  of  the 
landowners  to  return  with  their  families  where  necessary  and 
to  provide  them  with  German  prisoners  or  soldiers  to  help 
them.  But  most  unfortunately  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  provide  for  the  plowing  and  cultivation  of  this  land,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  labor  is  extremely  difficult  to  get,  as 
there  are  very  few  horses  or  oxen  available.  Twelve  thou- 
sand horses  have  been  taken  every  month  for  the  American  or 
French  armies,  and  even  where  the  horses  are  available  they 
cost  today  about  one  thousand  dollars.  But  what  is  worse,  if 
the  horses  and  cattle  are  taken  into  the  devastated  regions  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  feed  them,  for  the  army  needs  all  the 
oats  that  can  be  brought  into  the  regions.  To  replace  the 
horses,  the  government  has  ordered  a  large  number  of  trac- 
tors and  several  types  of  agricultural  machinery,  but  deliveries 
are  very  slow  and  not  adequate  to  the  demands.  The  govern- 
ment has  contracted  for  $8,000,000  worth  of  agricultural 
implements,  but  so  far  very  few  of  them  have  been  delivered. 


It  is  making  advances  up  to  $160  per  acre  to  help  put  back 
under  cultivation  land  overrun  by  the  Germans. 

The  result  is  that  while  France  needs  all  the  crops  that 
can  be  raised  on  the  liberated  farms,  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  get  the  crops  started  and  taken  care  of  until  the  military 
situation  permits.  The  immediate  need  is  for  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  from  America,  and 
especially  for  horses  and  oats.  About  December  1,  15,000 
horses  were  released  by  the  army  for  agricultural  work  in  the 
devastated  regions. 

To  prepare  for  the  enormous  need  of  industrial  materials, 
machinery  and  tools  after  the  war,  the  Office  of  Industrial 
Reconstitution  has  been  organized  and  has  been  composed  half 
of  officials  and  half  of  manufacturers.  It  has  a  credit  of  fifty 
million  dollars  to  arrange  for  buying  up  raw  materials,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  etc.,  and  it  arranges  for  ceding  them  to  the 
damaged  manufacturers.  It  is  not  equipped  to  buy  and  sell 
on  a  big  scale  itself,  but  has  entrusted  its  credit  to  a  private 
body  organized  for  this  purpose.  This  organization,  formed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  is  called  l'Association  Centrale 
pour  la  Reprise  de  l'Activite  Industrielle  dans  les  Regions 
Envahies.  It  is  composed  of  most  of  the  industrial  people  of 
the  invaded  departments.  Its  object  is  to  employ  every  use- 
ful means  for  restoring  the  machinery  and  stocks  destroyed. 

However,  according  to  French  law  the  group  cannot  trade. 
It  can  only  be  a  consulting  and  a  plan-forming  body,  there- 
fore it  created  the  Comptoir  Central  d'Achats  Industriels  pour 
les  Regions  Envahies,  which  has  a  capital  of  $200,000.  It  has 
a  council  which  controls  all  buying  and  selling  and  which  au- 
thorizes the  projects  to  buy  and  sell  of  each  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees for  separate  industries.  Each  project  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Industrial  Reconstitution,  which  al- 
locates the  necessary  funds  from  its  credit.  The  Comptoir 
can  buy  directly  for  a  private  owner  or  it  can  constitute  gen- 
eral stocks  for  later  use.  The  recipient  can  pay  for  the 
machinery  or  tools  in  cash,  or  he  can  have  the  total  deducted 
from  his  eventual  state  indemnity.  Cash  is  not  given  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  is  to  save  his  money  by  wholesale  quan- 
tity buying  and  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket of  a  number  of  little  buyers  competing  against  each'  other. 
At  the  present  day,  these  services  have  effected  purchases  to 
the  amount  of  about  $12,000,000,  and  have  prepared  orders 
for  machinery,  tools  and  raw  materials  for  more  than  $40,- 
000,000.  These  orders  are  especially  assigned  to  the  recon- 
stitution of  coal  mines,  of  central  electric  power  plants  and  of 
their  distribution  works,  of  general  tools,  etc.  Other  orders 
to  a  total  amount  of  $30,000,000  are  now  being  prepared  for 
textile  industries,  breweries  and  sugar  mills,  oil,  etc.  Supple- 
mentary credit  on  new  orders  is  expected  in  a  short  while. 
The  Comptoir  can,  by  its  constitution,  make  no  profits;  it 
can  ask  merely  its  running  expenses  and  5  per  cent  on  its 
actually  paid-in  private  capital. 

Manufacturing  on  Indemnity  Credits 

Recently,  the  association  has  been  agitating  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  societies  among  manufacturers  of  the  same 
kind  of  goods.  One  such  has  already  been  formed  among  the 
steel  manufacturers.  As  they  cannot  all  be  reestablished  at 
once,  the.  first  one  or  more  to  start  operates  against  capital 
or  advanced  indemnity  credit,  furnished  pro  rata  by  all,  and 
the  profits  are  divided  pro  rata.  Aside  from  allowing  all  to 
get  some  start  almost  immediately,  it  means  considerable  sav- 
ing because  of  the  extensive  standardization  of  building  plant, 
machines,  tools  and  stocks.  The  association  is  also  keeping 
track  of  skilled  labor  in  the  respective  industries,  so  as  to  have 
it  ready  when  the  plants  are  available. 
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The  leading  societies  of  architects  in  France  have  been 
working  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  make  plans  for  re- 
construction. They  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  recent  organization  in  the  French  government 
for  handling  the  work  in  the  invaded  departments.  They  are 
now  organizing  cooperative  societies  among  themselves  for  re- 
construction. They  organized  an  exhibition  of  cheap  housing, 
which  took  place  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916.  In  the  fall  of  1917,  together  with  the  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts,  they  organized  a  competition  among  archi- 
tects, engineers,  sanitarians,  and  agricultural  experts  through- 
out France  for  the  production  of  better  types  of  farm  houses 
and  town  buildings  of  various  sorts,  with  due  reference  to  the 
regional  types  of  architecture  and  regional  customs.  The  con- 
tractors of  France,  through  their  large  associations,  have 
worked  with  the  government  in  the  creation  of  its  present  pol- 
icy and  many  smaller  groups  have  been  formed  to  prepare 
for  reconstruction.  The  national  associations  have  just 
formed  a  group  of  cooperative  societies  for  handling  recon- 
struction. The  initial  buying  of  materials  and  caring  for  la- 
bor will  be  aided  by  the  government. 

The  agricultural  societies  have  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  preparing  for  the  reestablishment  of  agriculture,  and  mean- 
while they  have  been  a  great  help  in  bringing  immediate  relief 
to  the  returning  refugee  farmers. 

The  sanitarians  and  public  health  groups  have  also  taken 
an  active  part  in  preparing  for  sanitary  and  health  improve- 
ments in  reconstruction.  In  this  they  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  medical  societies. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  associations,  especially  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  have  taken  a  very  great  part  in  pre- 
paring for  the  industrial  reconstitution  of  the  invaded  depart- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  the  new  society  called  the  Associa- 
tion Nationale  pour  l'Expansion  Economique  has  made  full 
studies  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  needs  and 
has  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  period  after  the  war. 
From  the  standpoint  of  town  planning,  the  society  created  since 
the  war  called  La  Renaissance  des  Cites  has  already  made  full 
studies  for  their  improvement  of  the  plans  of  Arras,  Albert, 
and  other  towns.  It  is  now  collaborating  with  the  mayor 
and  council  of  Chauny  to  hold  a  big  competition  for  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  layout  of  the  town. 

From  the  legal  side,  La  Federation  Nationale  des  Associa- 
tions Departementales  des  Sinistres,  the  judicial  committee  of 
La  Renaissance  des  Cites,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Union 
Centrale  des  Comites  des  Refugies  and  the  Comite  d'Action 
pour  la  Reparation  Integrate  des  Dommages  de  Guerre  have 
all  made  extensive  studies  of  laws  affecting  refugees,  war  in- 
demnities, redistribution  of  farm  land,  sanitation,  etc.  They 
are  all  having  a  strong  influence  on  the  legislation  now  before 
the  French  Parliament. 

The  Relief  Agencies 
A  great  many  societies  and  individuals  have  been  doing 
important  relief  work  in  the  invaded  departments.  Their 
work  is  now  coordinated  in  a  special  bureau  of  the  Ministry 
of  Liberated  Regions.  They  have  been  giving  or  selling 
clothing,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  farming  instruments, 
seeds,  fertilizers,  farm  animals,  bedding  and  food  for  the  re- 
turning refugees.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  had  a  dele- 
gate in  each  of  the  invaded  departments,  with  several  assist- 
ants in   each  case.     They  worked   directly   with   the   French 


authorities  and  have  distributed  large  amounts  of  urgency  sup- 
plies in  these  regions. 

The  Anglo-American  Friends'  Mission  has  been  working 
in  the  devastated  regions  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Their  first  work  was  in  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse,  in  the 
district  between  Vitry-le-Frangois  and  Bar-le-Duc.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1917  they  did  splendid  work  in  the 
Aisne  and  the  Somme,  They  have  several  hundred  workers, 
men  and  women,  in  the  field,  distributing  relief  of  all  kinds. 
Now  they  are  planning  a  big  reconstruction  effort  southwest 
of  Verdun. 

The  Smith  College  Unit  did  similar  relief  work  in  about 
25  communes  around  Grecourt,  in  the  Somme,  until  driven 
out  last  spring.  Some  30  or  40  other  French,  British  or 
American  groups  have  been  doing  general  or  local  relief  work 
in  the  devastated  regions.  The  Minister  of  the  Liberated 
Regions  is  now  distributing  the  relief  work  to  be  done  soon* 
among  these  and  other  groups. 

Repair  Work 

From  the  standpoint  of  repair  work,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  during  1917,  repaired  with  its  own  labor  about  75 
buildings  in  five  villages  in  the  Somme  northeast  of  Nesle 
and  northwest  of  Ham  and  south  of  Peronne.  The  Anglo- 
American  Friends'  Mission  mounted  51  demountable  bar- 
racks in  six  villages  near  Ham  and  at  Gruny,  near  Roye,  in 
the  Somme,  and  repaired  about  30  or  40  buildings  in  the 
Marne  and  the  Meuse;  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war  they  repaired  several  hundred  buildings,  especially  in  the 
towns  of  Sermaize,  Pagny,  and  Heiltze-le-Maurupt.  They  are 
now  back  at  work  in  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Californian  Mission  of  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Daisy  Polk 
adopted  the  village  of  Vitrimont,  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
and  have  repaired  almost  all  of  the  fifty  properties  in  the 
town.  Various  French  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  de- 
stroyed towns  and  villages.  For  example,  St.  Mihiel  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  Nantes;  Lyon  has  adopted  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  other  towns  in  the  devastated  regions,  and  there  are 
many  other  more  or  less  official  cases  of  such  adoption. 

The  Reconstitution  Research  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  working  directly  with  the  French  government 
and  with  most  of  the  leading  French  associations  and  societies, 
to  help  them  establish  a  program  of  after-war  reconstruction 
work,  especially  to  aid  the  small  farmer  and  the  workingman. 
The  policy  has  been  to  bring  together  the  leading  French  spe- 
cialists and  authorities  to  consider  the  problems  of  common 
interest  with  regard  to  after-war  reestablishment  and  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  on  standards  of  practical  improvements  to 
be  adopted  in  the  planning,  construction,  furnishing  and 
equipping  of  houses,  farms  and  town  buildings,  with  a  special 
view  to  sanitation,  economy  and  efficiency  of  cooperation. 
The  intent  is  that  once  these  standards  are  determined,  they 
shall  be  given  general  publicity  among  the  returning  refugees 
with  a  view  to  getting  them  adopted  in  the  reconstruction  of 
their  buildings  and  the  reestablishment  of  their  livelihood. 
A  number  of  tracts  have  been  published  and  a  number  of 
typical  improved  plans,  specifications  and  details  have  been  pre- 
pared. An  extensive  library  and  documentation  on  all  phases 
of  reconstitution  has  been  collected  and  the  most  useful  mate- 
rial briefed.  Everything  is  ready  to  start  a  big  campaign 
of  propaganda,  with  special  emphasis  on  improving  sanitation 
and  hygiene. 
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A  New  Era  in  Russian  Industry 

By  Clara  L    Taylor 

INDUSTRIAL    SECRETARY,    YOUNG    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 


OVER  fifty  thousand  women  are  employed  in  the 
\  hundreds  of  factories  which  form  an  industrial 
f  fringe  about  the  city  of  Moscow.  Every  sort  of 
article  is  manufactured  here:  textiles,  candy,  ciga- 
rettes, buttons,  leather,  canvas,  glue,  wines,  cosmetics,  soaps, 
tins,  glassware,  wooden  articles  and  even  funeral  wreaths. 

Textile  factories  are  the  most  numerous,  for  Moscow  is 
the  weaving  center  of  Russia.  Every  sort  of  fabric  is  pro- 
duced: ribbons,  garters,  tapes,  delicately  embroidered  voiles, 
laces,  embroidered  cambrics,  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  vel- 
vets, plushes,  shawls  for  the  peasants  and  delicate  white  silk 
face  veils  for  the  Mohammedan  women.  Although  an  in- 
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creasing  number  of  the  various  industries  offer  opportunities 
to  women,  28,360  of  the  56,500  industrial  women  and  girls 
are  in  the  textile  concerns.  Besides  these,  30,000  women  are 
in  the  sewing  trade,  20,000  in  household  service  and  others 
work  on  tramways  or  keep  the  tracks  clean  with  their  fagot 
brooms. 

Armed  with  a  propusk  from  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  professional  unions  of  all  Russia,  and  aided 
by  a  splendid  interpreter,  we  visited  in  June  and  July,  1918, 
225  of  these  factories.  The  greatest  number  of  them  were 
textile.  The  expeditions  were  marked  by  far  more  exciting 
incidents  than  is  the  routine  factory  inspection  in  America. 
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The  women  in  one  factory  were  suspicious  of  us.  They  cried 
out  that  we  were  guvesses  who  had  come  to  spy  upon  them 
and  steal  their  bread.  Again  and  again,  as  we  were  finishing 
our  interviews,  the  women,  crowded  close  about  us,  would 
wistfully  remark  that  it  was  bread,  not  learning,  they 
wanted. 

During  our  two  months  of  factory  inspecting  we  came  to 
understand  better  the  industrial  revolt,  so  closely  linked  with 
the  social,  political,  economic  and  religious  changes  which  came 
with  appalling  suddenness.  In  a  year  there  has  emerged 
from  the  old  archaic,  paternalistic,  industrial  regime  a  new 
order,  so  radical,  so  daring,  so  idealistic,  so  modern  as  to  leave 
us,  who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  change,  still  gasp- 
ing with  amazement. 

The  textile  factories,  employing  so  many  women,  naturally 
claimed  our  attention  first.  Many  of  the  large  cotton  and 
silk  factories  are  like  little  cities.  As  many  as  four  thousand 
or  even  seven  thousand  men  and  women  work  in  the  great 
shops  and  live  in  huge  red  brick  factory  barracks,  while  their 
children  play  about  the  yard  and  attend  the  factory  school  un- 
til they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  workrooms.  These  giant 
factories  belong  to  the  industrial  order  that  is  passing.  The 
new  factories  employ  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
people.  But  in  the  huge,  unwieldy  ones  significant  industrial 
improvements  are  being  worked  out. 

The  factory  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  exceptionally 
well  built  and  fireproof.  Lighting  is  excellent  and  fire 
escapes  are  adequate.  But  the  ventilation  is  bad.  Russian 
people  are  prone  to  keep  their  windows  closed  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  Large  double  windows  are  sealed  the  year  round 
excepting  for  an  occasional  small  pane,  and  the  air  becomes 
distressingly  vitiated.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  drowsi- 
ness and  listlessness  of  the  workers.  We  often  saw  girls  curled 
up  asleep  near  their  work. 

Standing  near  the  factories  themselves,  tower  the  tall  red 
brick  barracks  which  house  the  workers.  The  barracks  sys- 
tem came  into  being  through  the  necessity  of  providing  living 
quarters  for  peasants  who  were  brought  to  the  factories  from 
villages  where  they  had  been  wholly  dependent  on  the  land- 
lords for  their  few  material  necessities  of  life.  A  strong 
aversion  to  this  living-in  system  is  rising  among  employers  as 
well  as  among  employes. 

For  the  most  part,  the  barracks  are  well  built,  well  lighted 
and  heated,  but  the  rooms  are  small  and  overcrowded.  We 
found  families  of  six  and  eight  in  one  small  room.  Where 
there  is  a  still  smaller  room  opening  from  it,  called  the  "half- 
room,"  they  may  have  two  or  four  boarders.  For  these  apart- 
ments they  pay  fifteen  roubles  a  month.  For  single  men  and 
women  very  large  one-room  dormitories  are  set  aside  in  the 
same  building  on  different  floors.  Three  roubles  a  month 
pays  for  a  sleeping  place  here. 

The  girls'  room  is  filled  with  bed  benches,  two  to  four 
girls  to  a  bench.  A  small  stand  is  placed  next  to  the  beds 
or  built  around  the  walls  for  personal  belongings.  In  the 
daytime  a  half  dozen  huge  pillows  are  piled  up  neatly  at  the 
head  of  the  beds.  No  chairs  or  other  furniture  are  there  to 
make  the  room  comfortable.  Around  the  walk  hangs  an  al- 
most solid  row  of  ikons  belonging  to  the  girls.  Such  is  the 
home  of  groups  of  girls,  numbering  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  hundred.  Fifteen  roubles  a  month  is  allowed  for  those  who 
must  live  outside  the  factory. 

In  small  rooms,  provided  with  crude  tables  and  long 
benches,  the  workers  drink  their  tea  and  eat  their  black 
bread,  soup,  herring,  sour  cabbage  and  kasha.  This  is  the 
chief  diet,  although  potatoes  and  a  cheap  meat  cutlet  may 
be  had  in  times  of  plenty.    Families  eat  in  their  own  cramped 


quarters.  Usually  the  food  is  handled  by  an  "Artel."  A 
bonded  representative  of  the  Artel  buys  for  all,  being  paid 
from  four  to  ten  roubles  a  day  by  each  person.  Some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living  when  we 
realize  that  formerly  from  seven  to  nine  roubles  a  month  was 
considered  sufficient  per  person. 

A  large,  equipped  laundry,  where  the  workers  may  wash 
their  clothes,  is  open  several  times  a  week.  In  addition  to  the 
school  maintained  for  the  children  by  the  management,  an- 
other important  building  in  these  large  places  is  the  bath, 
which  with  its  steaming  hot  water  and  showers  is  open  once 
a  week  and  on  the  eve  of  special  holidays. 

Medical  treatment  is  universal.  In  one  big  factory  we 
found  three  hospitals;  a  maternity  hospital,  a  hospital  for 
men  and  women,  and  one  for  contagious  diseases.  Here,  one 
or  two  doctors,  a  staff  of  half-trained  nurses  and  a  dentist 
look  after  the  physical  needs  of  all  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Smaller  factories  have  equipped  receiving  rooms  where 
a  nurse  is  to  be  found  and  where  the  doctor  and  the  dentist 
may  see  their  patients.  If  hospital  service  is  needed  the  pa- 
tients are  sent  to  a  hospital  maintained  jointly  by  many  fac- 
tories of  the  same  neighborhood. 

In  a  very  few  factories  rooms  are  found  for  theatricals  and 
dancing.  In  some  concerns  a  limited  amount  of  necessary 
clothing  is  given  free  to  each  worker  twice  a  year. 

We  were  profoundly  interested  in  the  peasant  girls  who 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  labor  supply.  Their  age 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  for  they  mature  very  early  into  woman- 
hood. In  most  of  the  factories,  and  even  while  lying  ill  in 
the  hospital,  they  wear  their  white  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  heads.  They  give  the  impression  of  strength,  stolidness, 
roundness  and  backwardness.  Their  faces,  when  black  bread 
is  plentiful,  are  rosy  and  full.  Strong  arms  and  ankles  show 
the  development  from  wielding  the  sickle  and  hay  rake  in  the 
fields.  The  band  of  the  full  short  skirt  holds  firm  a  sort  of 
plain  dressing-sack  waist.  Their  feet,  when  not  bare,  are  shod 
in  knitted  slippers,  rubbers,  canvas  or  cloth  shoes,  ill-shaped 
leather  shoes  or  bark  shoes,  which  are  worn  over  wrapped  feet 
and  legs. 

All  their  childhood  they  have  spent  working  in  the  fields 
and  the  factory,  with  only  a  short  time  in  school,  if  any. 
The  slack  season  of  work  in  the  factories  comes  at  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crops.  Then  the  girls  leave  their  noisy  looms 
to  go  back  to  the  country  villages  which  they  passionately 
love.  These  peasant  girls  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slen- 
der, wiry,  pale,  nervous  American  factory  girls. 

The  girls'  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  home-making  is 
limited  to  knowing  how  to  make  their  clothes,  brewing  tea  and 
cooking  kasha  and  potatoes.  At  seventeen  or  eighteen  they 
usually  marry  and  add  to  their  factory  work  the  rearing  of 
babies.  Many  of  those  with  whom  we  talked  showed  a  shy 
desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  dress  attractively  and 
have  happy  times  during  their  leisure  hours. 

A  new  industrial  order  is  being  worked  out  in  these  fac- 
tories. Ruthless  and  rapid  as  the  changes  have  been  and  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  losses  incurred,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  social  and  economic  progress.  The  most  fundamental 
change  is  the  right  openly  to  organize.  Working  people  may 
think,  talk  and  act  independently  and  collectively  without  the 
harrowing  fear  of  betrayal,  arrest  and  imprisonment.  More 
than  one  worker  said  to  us,  "All  else  will  come  in  due  time, 
now  that  we  may  openly  organize." 

Step  by  step,  dating  from  the  November,  1917,  Revolution, 
beginning  with  the  organization  of  professional  unions,  a 
comprehensive  industrial  organization  has  been  evolving  which 
is  now  actually  participating  in  the  management  of  production. 
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The  plan  of  organization  is  the  same  for  all,  varying  in  details 
as  the  nature  of  the  industry  would  necessitate.  For  all  the 
textile  factories  there  is  one  big  professional  union.  Member- 
ship is  compulsory,  with  2  per  cent  of  wages  required  monthly 
as  dues.  Each  industry  is  represented  in  the  district  soviet. 
The  procuring  of  raw  material,  fuel  and  machinery  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  soviet.  This  body  has  also  the  power  to  close  up, 
open  new,  improve  or  enlarge  factories. 

During  the  summer  months,  many  of  the  industries  were 
"nationalized."  Through  government  decrees,  the  ownership 
of  the  factories  passed  by  order  of  confiscation  from  personal, 
firm  or  corporation  ownership  into  government  ownership.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  government  and  the  professional 
unions  holds  them  as  custodians  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  government  completely 
to  reorganize  and  control  all  the  industries  in  Russia,  but  plans 
are  fast  being  formulated. 

THE  eight-hour  day,  which  came  in  with  the  Kerensky 
regime,  in  place  of  the  former  ten  to  twelve-hour  work- 
day, is  rigidly  enforced.  The  noon  recess  is  one  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
the  workers  leave  their  machines  to  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  off  to  drink  tea.  Instead  of  the  dinner  pail  or  lunch 
basket,  we  see  in  the  workroom  the  brass  or  copper  tea  pot, 
a  glass,  a  hunk  of  black  bread,  and  perhaps  a  little  precious 
sugar  wrapped  up  in  a  scrap  of  newspaper. 

Wages  have  steadily  risen  with  the  cost  of  food,  from  a 
rouble  a  day  or  less  to  as  high  as  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  even 
fourteen  roubles  a  day  minimum  wage.  Women  at  child- 
birth are  given  two  months'  rest  on  pay  before  birth,  and  two 
to  four  after,  if  they  nurse  their  children.  Instead  of  the 
old  way — each  person  paying  1  per  cent  of  the  wage  into  the 
health  fund,  10  per  cent  of  the  wage  budget  is  now  paid  by 
each  factory  into  a  general  fund,  and  4  percent  for  unemploy- 
ment benefit.  In  place  of  immediate  dismissal,  two  weeks' 
notice  must  be  given  and  one  and  a  half  month's  wages  paid. 
Dismissal  is  now  decided  by  a  committee. 

The  problem  of  unemployment,  due  to  the  demobilization 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  unstable  condition  of  industry 
because  of  lack  of  raw  material  and  fuel,  has  been  appalling. 
The  existing  employment  bureaus  were  inadequate.  These 
offices  were  abolished,  and  a  central  executive  office  was  or- 
ganized with  specialized  branches  for  the  various  industries. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  both  men  and  women  must  work 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  all  should  engage  in  productive  work,  the  labor 
leaders  have  tried  to  discourage  the  displacement  of  women 
by  the  returning  soldiers. 

In  the  textile  mills  we  found  some  hundreds  of  little  girls 
with  bare  legs  and  long,  braided  hair  who  watch  the  wind- 
ing of  bobbins  and  spools  and  even  operate  some  of  the  ma- 
chines. These  children  are,  by  decree,  supposed  to  work  only 
if  necessity  requires  it  and  then  only  six  of  the  eight  hours, 
attending  school  the  remaining  time.  But  in  no  case  did  we 
find  this  order  obeyed.  No  strong  sentiment  against  child 
labor  exists,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  there  has  always 
been  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  man  labor.  Neither  is 
there  general  opposition  to  night  work  for  women,  although 
since  the  October  revolution  a  few  unions  have  forbidden 
night  work  to  women  nursing  babies.  The  entire  absence 
of    rest    rooms    in    Moscow    factories    is    noticeable    to    any 


one  familiar  with  American  factories.     A  welfare  worker  is 
an  unheard-of  being. 

In  most  of  the  factories  where  the  committees  have  gained 
the  controlling  power  from  the  former  manager,  whom  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  do  without,  discipline  is  very  lax,  the 
cleanliness  is  not  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  in  many 
cases  the  output  is  very  leisurely. 

Piece-work  was  steadily  gaining  in  practice  before  the 
war.  But  now  a  required  minimum  of  output  is  demanded  in 
most  departments  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage.  This 
makes  it  really  time-work.  There  is  general  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  to  piece-work.  In  some  departments 
where  piece-work  still  prevails,  the  contrast  in  speed  of  out- 
put was  strikingly  noticeable.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  the  Russian  factories.  Men  workers 
are  usually  preferred  to  women,  and  married  women  to  girls, 
on  the  ground  that  steadiness  of  output  is  more  desirable  than 
rapid    production. 

Output  is  seriously  affected  by  the  lack  of  food.  One  argu- 
ment given  by  employers  and  workers  alike  in  favor  of  time, 
rather  than  piece-work  is  lack  of  physical  strength  to  keep 
up  the  pace  of  a  normal  output.  When  we  consider  that  bread 
is  the  main  diet  of  the  people  and  that  they  have  been  grad- 
ually reduced  from  plenty  to  one-eighth  of  a  pound  per  day 
of  black  bread,  gritty  with  dirt  and  husks,  we  realize  how  their 
strength  has  been  reduced.  For  three  days  we  worked  in  a 
district  where  sunflower  seeds  were  substituted  for  bread, 
and  where  mounted  soldiers  rode  all  day  to  keep  down  the 
rioting  women  when  bread  was  again  given  out.  Not  infre- 
quently the  women  with  children  left  their  work  to  take  their 
places  in  the  bread  line,  and  when  their  turn  came,  after  long 
hours  of  waiting,  there  was  no  more  bread. 

In  the  candy  factories  we  were  told  that  the  girls  eat  from 
10  to  12  per  cent  of  each  pound  of  the  dried  fruits  with 
which  they  work  in  making  candy  and  of  the  honey  which  is 
substituted  for  sugar  in  making  confections.  The  workers 
of  one  tobacco  factory  bartered  ten  thousand  cigarettes  for 
yard  cotton  material  with  the  workers  of  a  cotton  mill.  The 
exchange,  through  the  mails,  of  cigarettes  for  flour  and  sugar 
was  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  cause  the  arrest  of  a  number  of 
workmen. 

The  work  of  the  unions,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  is 
carried  on  by  men.  A  few  women  are  found  on  the  com- 
mittees, but  they  rarely  take  an  active  part.  The  reason, 
given  by  many  of  the  girls  themselves,  by  the  men  and  by  the 
firm,  is,  "They  have  no  education." 

The  union  men  are  irritated  with  them  because  they  re- 
fuse to  come  to  dry  lectures  and  laugh  at  them  when  they  try 
to  discuss  their  problems  in  meetings.  The  men  have  frankly 
to  admit  that  they  do  not  know  the  successful  way  of  dealing 
with  their  tovarish  sisters.  The  younger  women  are  infinitely 
more  interested  in  knowing  how  to  sew  and  embroider  for 
their  trousseaux  and  in  learning  to  write  their  names  than 
they  are  in  discussing  what  Karl  Marx  says  about  capital  and 
labor.  A  few  strong,  capable,  clever  women  and  girls,  how- 
ever, courageously  representing  the  women,  are  fighting  for 
equal  pay  with  men  for  equal  work.  They  are  eager  that 
opportunities  shall  be  given  women  for  training  in  leadership. 
To  the  active  and  insistent  leadership  of  a  nineteen-year-old 
French-Russian  girl,  a  member  of  a  local  control  committee, 
is  due  the  equal  pay  for  equal  work  attained  by  girls  in  the 
shoe  trade. 
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BETHLEHEM 


NOT    OF    THE    SHEPHERDS 
BUT  OF  THE  STEELMAKERS 


As  Sketched  By 

JOSEPH  STELLA 


HANDLING  A  SHELL 


THE  NIGHT  WATCHMAN 


71  yfODERN  armorers — makers 
f\/f  of  big  weapons  and  muni- 
tions — are  the  subject  of 
these  sketches,  the  third  in  which  the 
artist,  himself  an  Italian- American, 
has  endeavored  to  portray  the  part 
of  the  workers,  native  and  foreign 
born  alike,  in  the  mastering  of 
national  effort. 


THE   BLOW 


T 'T '  7~ HEN ',  after  his  return  from  Bethlehem,  we  asked 
t/y  Joseph  Stella  to  draw  us  a  group  of  steel  workers 
— he  drew  us  the  picture  on  the  preceding  page. 
To  drazi\  the  men  by  themselves  zvas  to  get  them  out  of 
focus,  he  said — just  as  to  drazv  a  landscape  and  call  it 
"America"  was  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  focus.  This 
was  America;  these  were  Americans.  The  working  team 
in  the  steel  mill  is  one  in  which  the  machine  dwarfs  the* 
human  element.  How  the  zvorkcr  becomes  part  of  it,  Stella 
sets  out  to  shoiv  in  The  Link;  how  the  spirit  of  all  the' 
smithies  still  asserts  itself,  he  tries  to  catch  in  The  Blozv; 
how  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  modern  large-scale 
production,  there  are  thinkers  of  rather  a  different  sort  from 
our  old  friend  of  the  "Spreading  Chestnut  Tree,"  he  sets 
dozvn  in  "The  Night  Watchman."  As  a  portray er  of  Ameri- 
can workers  in  action,  Joseph  Stella  is  a  trial;  but  perhaps 
he  has  done  something  more  important  than  his  actual 
commission  for  us  in  thus  interpreting  ztJtat  he  finds  under- 
neath grime  and  overalls,  strikes,  labor  board  findings  and 
such  like. 


THE  LINK 


Drawn  by  Joseph  Stella 


THE  FURNACEMAN 


The  Reconstruction  of  Social  Agencies 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 


FOR  good  or  for  ill,  the  flaming  revolutionary  spirit  is 
searching  the  foundations  of  industry  and  of  govern- 
ment. Its  torch  may  enlighten  the  world  or  it  may 
kindle  a  world-wide  conflagration.  In  the  interest 
of  safety,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  flaming  spirit  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  crude  instrument  as  the  torch  and  the 
obvious  superiority  of  the  modern  searchlight. 

Assuming  that  our  revolutionary  spirit- — unquenched  and 
unquenchable — has  become  insofar  amenable  to  reason  as  to 
replace  the  torch  by  the  searchlight,  may  we  not  hope  that 
it  will  lend  a  cooperative  ray  or  two  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
surviving  absurdities,  the  unreduced  fortresses  in  the  rear  of 
social  work?  Our  political  machinery  may  be  faulty  and 
our  industrial  organization  may  need  overhauling,  but  what 
anomalies  has  either  industry  or  government  to  show  com- 
parable to  the  rare  specimens  among  our  hoary  social  agen- 
cies ?     We  find  them  everywhere : 

in  congregate    city    asylums    for    dependent    children, 

in  unredeemed  almshouses  and  overseers'  relief, 

in  county  jails  full  of  convicted  offenders,' 

in  prisons  where  first  offenders  consort  with  hardened 

professionals, 
in  police  courts  where  there  is  no  human  sympathy, 
in  relief  agencies  which  "relieve"  without  rehabilitation 

or  prevention, 
in  private  reformatories  exercising  public  functions, 
in  hospitals  untouched  by  the  social  service  idea, 
in  missions  whose  reliance  is  upon  loaves  and  fishes. 
Not  all  of  the  inviting  occasions  for  revolutionary  social 
reconstruction  are  to  be  found  in  institutions.  Some  build- 
ings would  be  emptied  of  their  present  inmates  by  the  spirit 
of  revolution  and  the  buildings  themselves  razed,  as  needlessly 
cumbering  the  earth.  Others  however — different  in  design, 
beautiful  in  their  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended— would  have  to  be  built.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
implied  in  all  reconstruction.  It  is  surely  an  abomination 
to  rear  children  of  sound  mind  within  the  high  walls  of  an 
institution ;  but  it  is  no  less  an  abomination  to  leave  at  large, 
exposed  to  temptation  and  abuse,  those  whose  intelligence  is 
incapable  of  development,  whose  wills  cannot  be  disciplined, 
whose  capacities  are  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  ordinary 
social  life.  The  revolutionary  spirit  throws  the  penetrating 
searchlight  on  many  neglected  individuals  who  should  be  in 
hospitals  or  colonies,  and  just  beyond  them,  on  several  times 
as  many  who  should  be  kept  under  a  public  surveillance  at 
least  as  vigilant  as  that  to  which  many  distinguished  college 
teachers  and  social  workers  have  been  subjected :  e.g., 

The  mental  defectives — two  hundred  thousand  to  two 
million,  according  to  the  choice  of  estimates: 
Consumptives  who  require  segregation  or  instruction,  to 
prevent  infection  of  others  or  to  insure  proper  care  for 
themselves ; 

Persistent  family  deserters,  who  might  be  made  to  work 
under  supervision  for  the  support  of  their  families : 
Incorrigible  beggars  and  vagrants,  who  need  discipline 
and  training  in  a  useful  occupation  in  shop  or  on  farm ; 
Professional  criminals,  who  keep  up  an  interminable 
matching  of  wits  with  the  police. 
Almshouse,  asylum,  jail,  prison  and  police  court,  beggars, 


irresponsible  fathers,  invalids  and  defectives,  are  very  unin- 
teresting, commonplace,  tedious  subjects.  It  is  far  more  stimu- 
lating to  talk  about  Soviets,  shop  stewards,  social  insurance, 
vocational  guidance,  community  service  and  folk  dancing.  Per- 
haps it  is  more  profitable.  There  are  clearly  two  ways  for 
individuals  to  promote  social  reconstruction.  We  may  turn 
our  back  deliberately  on  the  obsolete  or  perverted  institutions, 
let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and  for  our  part  press  forward 
clown  the  corridors  of  time  in  ever  fresh  and  eager  pursuit 
of  ringing  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may,  if  our  bent 
happens  to  be  in  that  direction,  busy  ourselves  with  social 
wreckage,  and  this  is  what  institutions  and  relief  agencies 
to  a  large  extent  find  themselves  doing. 

To  prevent  dependence  and  crime  is,  of  course,  more  "con- 
structive" than  to  help  dependents  and  criminals,  but  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  salvage  of  the  victims  of  misfortune  or  of 
inherited  bad  conditions  offer  at  any  rate  an  opportunity  for 
reconstructive  effort,  and  the  world  has  just  now  a  new  sym- 
pathy for  reconstruction  and  some  realization  that  it  is  not  a 
cataclysmic,  but  rather  a  normal  and  continuing  process. 

To  social  workers  reconstruction  is  no  new  idea.  In  indi- 
vidual lives,  in  family  welfare,  in  environmental  conditions, 
this  is  just  what  they  have  long  been  doing.  Family  welfare 
and  family  rehabilitation  are  phrases  which  reach  towards  the 
idea  now  most  fully  expressed  by  the  word  reconstruction. 

In  its  narrowest  sense  of  rebuilding,  or  replacing  what  some 
disaster  has  destroyed,  and  in  its  largest  sense  of  reorganizing 
the  economic,  political  or  social  life  altogether,  reconstruction 
in  all  its  various  implications  is  a  familiar  and  congenial 
conception.  It  is  sufficiently  revolutionary  for.  the  radical ; 
sufficiently  reassuring  for  the  conservative.  A  western  gov- 
ernor who  is  understood  to  be  politically  ambitious  recently 
declared  that  as  between  autocracy  and  anarchy  he  was  for 
autocracy.  Social  workers  would  have  advised  him  to  seek 
a  different  formula.  As  between  autocracy  and  anarchy  our 
instinct  is  to  remain  neutral,  both  in  deed  and  in  thought. 
As  between  autocracy  and  anarchy  we  would  choose  democ- 
racy, if  it  were  a  political  question ;  constitutionalism,  if  it  were 
an  industrial  question ;  and  reconstruction,  if  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  social  arrangements. 

This  is  the  very  time  for  charity  organization  societies,  chil- 
dren's societies,  hospitals,  all  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies,  to  scrutinize  with  unsparing  eye  their  own  activities 
and  the  results  in  terms  of  actual  human  welfare.  From  this 
domestic  stock-taking  they  may  look  with  a  friendly  eye  out 
towards  all  their  neighbors  whose  lands  touch  theirs,  recon- 
sider the  boundaries  and  overlapping  claims,  the  no-man's 
lands,  the  unclaimed  territories,  and  bring  about  a  better 
adaptation  of  resources  to  recognized  needs.  Reconstruction 
of  social  work  will  thus  become  an  integral  and  vital  part  of 
social  reconstruction. 

The  first  essential  condition  of  this  is  that  social  agencies 
should  themselves  become  more  democratic  in  organization  and 
in  spirit.  Public  charities  are  still  under  the  blight  of  petty 
politics.  Private  charities  are  still  under  the  autocratic  influ- 
ence of  dominating  personalities,  or  handicapped  by  the  tim- 
idity of  a  governing  clique,  or  paralyzed  by  an  amazing  com- 
placency of  managers  and  staff.  Social  agencies  on  the  look- 
out for  beams  in  the  eye  of  industry  and  government  must 
look  out  for  the  mote  in  their  own  eye. 
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The  Key  to  Conscious  Life  Purpose' 
By  Robert  B.   Wolf 
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THE  present  labor  unrest  is  the  natural  result  of 
diverting  the  creative  instinct  of  the  workmen  from 
constructive  into  destructive  channels.  The  re- 
pressive form  of  most  of  our  industrial  organizations 
is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  remedy  lies  in  making  our  industrial  organizations 
democratic  so  that  the  workmen  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  working  conditions. 

Until  we  have  changed  the  autocratic  character  of  our 
industries  (which  really  dominate  the  political  situation),  it 
will  be  impossible  to  have  a  democratic  society. 

By  a  democratic  society  I  mean  that  form  of  social  structure 
which  encourages  and  aids  the  growth  of  the  creative  spirit 
in  man,  expressing  itself  through  the  trades  and  professions 
and  the  organized  industries. 

This  I  do  not  believe  can  be  accomplished  until  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  government 
cooperate  with  the  trades  and  professional  associations  and 
industrial  organizations  to  give  greater  opportunity  for  the 
free  expression  of  individuality.  When  this  is  done  we  will 
have  an  organization  of  society  based  upon  respect  for  the 
individual,  which  is  the  only  true  democracy. 

Not  until  the  workman,  howeyer,  is  conscious  of  his  own 
part  in  the  whole  promotion  process  will  he  become  interested 
in  his  work  and  begin  to  think  and  to  plan  how  to  improve 
the  operating  conditions.  Improvement  implies  change,  but 
no  change  can  come  except  by  expression  of  creative  effort, 
either  general  or  individual.  Generic  change  is  the  kind 
exhibited  by  nature  in  all  of  her  infinite  activities,  and,  as 
modern  science  has  conclusively  demonstrated,  operates 
always  according  to  exact  predetermined  law. 

Modern  industry,  however,  while  it  must,  of  course,  con- 
form to  the  natural  laws  inherent  in  the  raw  materials, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  individual  creative  effort.  Industry 
is  artificial  and  has  to  do  with  conditions  which  do  not  occur 
spontaneously  in  nature;  in  other  words,  the  creative  power 
which  sustains  our  civilization  and  prevents  it  from  reverting 
back  to  nature  resides  in  the  originating,  selecting  and  adapt- 
ing faculty  of  the  human  intellect,  but — and  here  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter — this  faculty  of  mental  creativeness  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  individuals  who  are  in  charge  of  our 
industries.  It  is  common  to  all  mankind.  Proof  of  this 
statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  industrial 
leaders  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 

"Teach,  Don't  Boss" 

What  right  have  we  then  to  expect  a  high  development  of 
productive  (creative)  effort  when  we  limit  the  intelligent 
handling  of  materials  and  forces  to  the  few  who  automatically 
claim  it  as  their  right  to  dominate  the  wills  of  others,  especially 
when  their  contact  with  the  actual  work,  because  of  the 
increasing  size  of  our  industrial  organizations,  is  becoming 
constantly  more  remote?  Of  course,  we  must  have  leaders, 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  organization ;  but  leading  is  vastly 

'A  paper  read  at  joint  meeting  of  American  Economic  Association  and  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Richmond,  Va.,  December,  1918.  To 
be  published  in  March  issue  of  American  Economic  Review. 
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different  from  driving.  "Teach,  don't  boss,"  is  a  sign  we 
see  posted  in  industrial  plants  quite  frequently  in  these  days, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  healthy  "signs"  of  the  times.  When  our 
industrial  leaders  become  our  industrial  teachers,  then  will 
"the  will  of  man"  become  a  constantly  increasing  factor  in 
the  universal  creative  plan. 

Just  so  long. as  the  majority  of  workmen  are  using  their 
brains  merely  to  direct  their  bodies  and  are  doing  work  which 
requires  little  or  no  thought,  just  so  long  will  we  have 
industrial  unrest.  Man  is  not  an  animal,  but  a  free,  self- 
determining  mental  center  of  consciousness  who  has  the 
power  to  work  with  or  against  the  natural  law  of  evolution; 
that  is,  constructively  or  destructively.  If  he  had  not  this 
power,  he  could  not  become  conscious  of  the  law,  for  he  must 
know  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive  aspect.  He  can  only 
learn  the  negative,  however,  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error. 
Naturally  then,  without  an  opportunity  of  first-hand  exper- 
imentation in  industries,  there  can  be  no  real  intelligent  indus- 
trial growth.  The  autocratic  industrial  methods  of  Germany, 
which  caused  her  notorious  lack  of  inventive  spirit,  have 
taught  us  this.     We  must  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 

The  short-sighted  employer  may  prevent  his  employes  from 
using  their  brains  at  their  work,  and,  because  of  this,  hold 
their  compensation  down  to  a  low  level.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  so  doing,  however,  for  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
repress  individual  initiative  is  simply  to  deflect  creative  power 
into  destructive  channels. 

This  autocratic  domination  of  the  wills  of  the  workmen, 
by  preventing  free  self-expression,  is  the  cause  of  practically 
all  the  destructive  forces  exhibiting  themselves  in  certain 
phases  of  Bolshevik  and  I.  W.  W.  movements.  The  creative 
process  in  the  individual  cannot  be  suppressed — it  can  only 
be  deflected  (perverted)  into  useless  or,  worse  still,  destructive 
channels. 

A  comparison  between  the  human  being  and  a  steam  power 
plant  illustrates  what  I  mean.  The  internal  energy  of  the 
power  plant  comes  from  properly  bringing  together  fuel, 
air  and  water.  The  energies  released  from  these  elements 
result  in  steam  pressure,  which  can  be  conducted  to  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  engine.  If,  however,  the  steam  pipe  leading  to 
the  engine  becomes  plugged,  and  we  continue  to  feed  fuel 
into  the  boilers,  we  must  allow  the  steam  to  escape  and 
dissipate  itself  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  (The  word, 
dissipate  is  significant  when  applied  to  men.)  If  this  relief 
be  not  provided,  the  accumulated  power  will  build  up  and  the 
whole  plant  will  explode  and  destroy  itself,  and  may  destroy 
at  the  same  time  many  other  devices  that  are  useful  to  man. 
The  employer  who  closes  the  avenues  to  constructive  work, 
by  preventing  the  employe  from  consciously  expressing  his 
individuality  in  his  day's  work,  is  no  more  intelligent  than  the 
engineer  who  shuts  off  the  steam  valve  leading  to  the  engine 
and  sits  on  the  safety  valve  of  the  boiler. 

Natural  laws  must  always  operate,  and  if  disobeyed,  de- 
struction is  sure  to  follow.  Providence  gave  to  man  the 
power  to  work  with  the  natural  law  or  against  it,  and  for 
this  reason  the  exact  operation  of  this  law  had  to  be  prede- 
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tcrmined.  The  great  law  of  evolution,  however,  is  for  man's 
benefit,  for  nature  serves  him  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge 
and  intelligent  use  of  her  laws.  He  could  not  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  however,  if  it  changed  from  day  to  day. 

The  higher  creative  power  in  man  is  a  mental  process,  and 
lies  in  his  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  He  can- 
not create  matter  or  force,  but  once  he  has  learned  how  nature 
works,  by  study  and  conscious  observation  of  the  laws  under- 
lying natural  phenomena,  he  can  tell  what  must  be  done  in 
order  to  create  combinations  of  material  elements  that  do  not 
occur  spontaneously.  This  is  what  the  horticulturist  does. 
He  studies  nature's  laws  in  action  and  then  works  with  them. 
For  instance,  the  wonderful  juicy  peach  of  today  was  literally 
created  by  the  specializing  faculty  of  the  will  of  man.  An 
uncultivated  orchard  will  revert,  however,  to  its  original 
wild  state  when  not  attended  by  man.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  through  the  aid  of  modern  science  the  truth  of  the 
world-old  proverb  that  "nature  unaided  fails." 

I  will  give  a  different  illustration  from  the  wood  pulp 
industry.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  cooks  who  handled  the 
digesters  in  which  the  wood  chips  are  disintegrated  discovered 
the  natural  law  that,  if  the  strength  of  the  cooking  acid  was 
increased,  we  could  cook  in  a  shorter  time.  Because  of  the 
careful  records  kept  by  our  organization,  this  information, 
which  was  available  to  the  acid  makers,  enabled  them  to  recall 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  make  stronger  acid  in  winter 
than  we  could  in  summer.  From  this  we  saw  that,  if  we 
could  create  by  artificial  means  the  same  low  temperature  in 
our  absorbing  systems  in  summer  that  we  had  in  winter  we 
would  have  a  uniformly  strong  acid  all  the  year  around. 

As  natural  laws  never  change,  we,  of  course,  could  prophesy 
what  would  happen  if  these  temperatures  were  reduced,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  we  could  calculate  the  size  of  the 
refrigerating  plant  needed  exactly  to  reproduce  the  winter 
conditions  during  the  summer  months.  Because  of  this 
accumulated  knowledge  of  natural  law,  we  installed  a  refrig- 
erating plant  which  cost  us  nearly  $60,000,  and  paid  for  it 
out  of  the  increased  earnings  in  about  three  months. 

While  I  could  give  many  other  illustrations  of  a  similar 
nature,  this  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  intellect,  and  how,  while  man  does  not  create  material 
substance,  he  does  create  combinations  of  material  substances 
which  could  not  exist  without  the  aid  of  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  selection. 

We  cannot  logically  accept  the  point  of  view  that  man's 
only  mission  in  life  is  to  reproduce  his  kind,  so,  obviously, 
his  creative  power  must  have  another  outlet.  What  other 
outlet  can  there  be  than  that  of  mental  creativeness,  illustrated 
above  ? 

The  more  progressive  manufacturers  are  realizing  this, 
as  indicated  by  a  recent  utterance  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce meeting  at  Atlantic  City  by  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  labor  in  the  country.  What  he  said  was:  "I  believe  that 
that  man  renders  the  greatest  social  service  who  so  cooperates 
in  the  organization  of  industry  as  to  afford  to  the  largest 
number  oi  men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-development 
and  the  enjoyment  by  every  man  of  those  benefits  which  his 
own  work  adds  to  the  wealth  of  civilization." 

The  Way  to  Industrial  Freedom 

This  quotation  indicates  clearly  that  industries  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  along  truly  educational  lines,  which,  of  course, 
means  furnishing  men  throughout  the  entire  production  divi- 
sion with  progress  records  of  their  own  individual  operations, 
as  well  as  educating  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
of  their  work  to  the  finished  product.     This  is  being  done 


in  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  with  great  success,  and 
furthermore,  it  is  being  done  in  many  instances  in  cooperation 
with  organized  labor.  Naturally,  this  insures  a  democratic 
handling  of  the  situation,  for  the  workmen  have  a  chance, 
through  their  unions,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  determination 
of  the  manufacturing  standards.  The  great  problem  in 
industry  today  is  how  these  organizations  can  be  brought  to 
realize  that  their  members  will  only  attain  industrial  freedom 
and  material  prosperity  when  they  direct  their  main  energies 
to  the  creation  of  wealth  instead  of  its  destruction. 

Capital  is  simply  a  medium  through  which  society  can  give 
material  compensation  to  the  individual  for  services  rendered. 
It  is  an  effect — not  a  cause.  Ex-President  Taft  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  recently  pointed  out 
that  "Organization  of  labor  has  become  a  recognized  institu- 
tion in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  come 
to  stay;  it  is  full  of  usefulness,  and  is  necessary  to  the  laborer." 
This  being  the  case,  is  not  the  employer  who  opposes  the 
movement  extremely  short-sighted? 

The  Three  Divisions  of  Manufacturing 

A  manufacturing  industrial  unit  divides  naturally  into 
three  main  division — supply,  production  and  administration. 
For  convenience  in  presenting  the  subject,  I  have  symbolized 
these  divisions  on  the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  are  fully 
explanatory  in  themselves.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  main 
function  of  the  administration  division  is  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  in  the 
production  divisions  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to  express 
their  individual  creative  power  in  constructive  work.  And 
it  is  the  main  function  of  the  supply  division  to  provide  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  most  suitable  materials  in  order 
that  the  highest  type  of  organized  creative  power  can  be 
developed. 

I  am  using  these  illustrations  from  actual  industry  to  point 
out  what  seems  to  me  is  an  obvious  fact,  namely,  that  as 
the  unit  of  which  the  individual  plant  is  composed  is  the 
man,  and  the  unit  of  which  the  large  corporation  is  composed 
is  the  individual  or  department  plant,  so  in  the  natural  course 
of  evolution  the  corporations  must  unite  into  industrial  asso- 
ciations, which  reflect  their  particular  kind  of  creative  activity 
in  society — society  being  represented  in  its  organized  aspect 
as  government. 

There  is  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  industrial 
plant  and  government,  namely,  that,  while  the  administrative 
division  of  the  industrial  plant  organizes  the  material  sub- 
stances by  consciously  bringing  together  raw  materials  and 
men,  the  function  of  the  administrative  (executive)  branch 
of  the  government  is  to  organize  humanity  by  consciously 
bringing  men  into  contact  with  industrial  organizations.  The 
substance  of  which  society  is  composed  is  men.  Men,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  express  their  particular  kind  of  creativeness, 
naturally  associate  themselves  into  varied  types  of  industries, 
so  that  the  industrial  aspect  of  our  governmental  organization 
should  be  represented  by  the  legislative  or  planning  function. 

Believing  that  the  principles  underlying  industrial  organ- 
ization can  be  applied  to  the  organization  of  political  and 
social  structure,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  comparing  the  func- 
tions of  organized  industry  with  what  it  seems  to  me  can 
become  the  functions  of  organized  society.  In  doing  this  I 
realize  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  economic  ground,  which, 
as  an  engineer  and  manufacturer,  I  perhaps  should  know 
enough  to  keep  off.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  principles 
of  individuality  are  universal,  and  if  we  are  to  organize  society 
to  permit  the  exercise  of  freedom,  it  must  be  done  according 
{Continued  on  page  624) 
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(1)  These  headings  naturally  can  be  modifieo  to  meet  local  conditions  ano  different 

types  OF   INDUSTRIES.    THE  PURPOSE   IS  TO  JL.LUBTRATE   PRINCIPLES  ONLY. 

(2)  IN  a  SMALL  PLANT,  FOR  SAKE  OF  ECONOMY,  SEVERAL  FUNCTIONS  CAN  BE  COMBINED  UNDER  ONE  UfcN  . 

13)   In  the  central  ORGANIZATION  of  a  lance  corporation  made  up  OF  a  hubber  of  plants, 

TMl   ACTIVITIES  ARE  LARGELY  FUNCTIONAL.    In  THE   INDIVIDUAL   PLANT  THEY  ARE  AOUI N I  6 TN A T |  v E . 
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#THE    BEST    INDEX    OF  THE   PURCHASING 
POWER   OF   MONEY 


X  COMPILED  BY  TRADES  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 
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DIAGRAMS    SYMBOLIZING 
NATIONAL     INDIVIDUALITY 
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8    JUDICIAL  -FOR  DETERMINATION    OF  JUST     COMPENSATION     FOR   SERVICES    THAT    HAVE     BEEN     RENDERED. 

0    LE6.SLATIVE-F0R   ESTIMATION    OF   FUTURE    SERVICE     RENDERING   POWER   OF   EXISTING   OR  PROJECTED  ASSOCIATED   ENTERPRISE. 

®    EXECUTIVE- FOR  EXECUTION   OF   PROPER   COMPENSATION    FOR    PAST    SERVICES     RENDERED,  AND    ALSO    CREDIT    EXTENSION   (CAPITALIZATION)   BASED 
UPON    ESTIMATED    FUTURE    SERVICE    CAPACITY. 

n    PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS    IS  USED    IN    THE  BROAD    SENSE    TO    INCLUDE    TRADES    UNIONS   AS   WELL  AS    PROFESSIONS.    THEY   ARE   ORGANIZED 
HUMAN     MOTIVES    AND   FORM    THE    CONNECTING    LINK     BETWEEN     EDUCATION, (SCIENCE)    AND   THE    INDUSTRIAL  ARTS    (APPLIED   SCIENCES). 

O    INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS    ARE   PRIMARILY    FOR   THE    PURPOSE    OF   PROVIDING    FACILITIES    FOR    THE  "INTELLIGENT    PRACTICE    OF    THE 
SCIENCES,  AND    THEREFORE     THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MAN. 

A    SCIENCE     IS   ORGANIZED    FACTS ,(  PROFESSION  AL  AND     INDUSTRIAL    RECORDS)     AND    AN   ART    THE    PRACTICE   OF  A   SCIENCE. 

NOTE:    ON   EACH     SUBDIVISION   (DIAGRAM   TX  )      SHOULD    BE  "REPRESENTATIVES    OF-'  ORG.  SOC.,- ORG.  IND.,"    ORG-  MAN. 
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{Continued  from  page  621) 
to  laws  which  are  fundamental  and  capable  of  demonstration 
in  the  world  of  material  things.     When  we  get  into  the  mental 
realms,   we   must,   of   course,    resort   to   analogy   in   order   to 
clarify  our  conceptions  and  make  them  practical. 

The  first  set  of  diagrams  illustrates  the  principles  of  indus- 
trial organization,  and  as  they  are  fully  described  on  the 
cuts,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  explain  them  further  [P.  622-3]. 

The  second  set  of  diagrams,  which  are  also  fully  described, 
suggests  a  way  of  applying  the  same  principles  upon  which  the 
individuality  of  the  industrial  organization  is  built  to  the 
individuality  of  the  government  itself.  The  titles  that  have 
been  applied  to  these  various  headings  are,  of  course,  merely 
suggestive  and  have  been  chosen  because  they  describe  the 
kind  of  function  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  performed 
by  the  three  divisions  of  government. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  each  of  these  headings  I  have 
suggested  that  representatives  of  the  three  aspects  of  society 
be  included.  Man,  of  course,  represents  the  substance  of 
which  society  is  composed;  industry  (used  in  its  larger  sense) 
symbolizes  the  organization  of  men  under  a  multiplicity  of 
different  aspects  of  creative  activity ;  and  government  repre- 
sents the  organization  of  society  to  produce  unity  of  action 
within  the  nation. 

While  all  three  of  these  aspects  of  society  are  included  in 
each  of  the  headings,  the  dominant  note  in  each  subdivision 
is  indicated  by  the  one  which  appears  at  the  top.  As  an  aid 
to  show  the  relationships,  I  have  numbered  society  1,  industry 
2,  and  man  3. 

The  Functions  of  Government 
Is  it  not  true  that  before  we  can  fully  secure  the  initiative 
of  the  workmen — I  use  the  word  "workmen"  in  its  larger 
sense  to  include  all  of  humanity — we  must  conceive  of  the 
judicial  function  of  the  government  as  primarily  adjudging 
merit  instead  of  demerit?  I  believe  its  main  function  should 
be  the  determination  of  just  rewards  for  services  rendered, 
for  if  men  were  working  in  an  environment  which  gave  full 
opportunity  for  individual  self-expression,  there  would  be 
very  little  destructiveness  to   punish. 

In  order  that  the  courts  can  function  in  this  way,  however, 
the  legislative  bodies  must  change  their  repressive  character 
by  making  laws  for  aiding  industrial  development  rather 
than  laws  which  hinder.  When  the  industries  cease  exploiting 
humanity  and  recognize  that  the  basic  reason  for  their  existence 
is  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  for  the  development 
of  mankind,  then  it  will  be  safe  to  make  the  organization  of 
industry  legitimate. 

Of  course,  this  would  not  have  been  a  safe  thing  to  do  until 
humanity  had  been  organized  into  the  trades  and  professions. 
What  has  occurred  in  Germany  is  proof  of  this,  for  in  that 
unfortunate  country  autocracy  captured  industry  and  domi- 
nated it  before  man  himself  had  learned  to  organize  for  his 
own  protection.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
results  would  have  been  otherwise  in  this  country  if  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  had  not  prevented  the  industrial  com- 
binations from  forming  first.  May  I  suggest  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  law,  which  has  now  become  inopera- 
tive by  the  action  of  the  government  itself  when  it  b?came 
necessary  to  marshal  the  creative  forces  of  the  nation  in  the 
great  war  emergency. 

To  marshal  these  forces  the  government  authorities  did  two 
things:  First,  they  called  upon  the  practical  men,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workmen,  the  engineers  and  scientists,  to 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  They  asked  these 
men  to  build  up  organizations  to  direct  the  industrial  opera- 


tions of  the  country.  Gradually  this  group  of  men,  whose 
training  had  made  them  masters  of  the  material  forces,  began 
to  accumulate  information  which  enabled  them  to  know  what 
the  nation's  resources  actually  were.  They  encouraged  the 
producers  to  organize  into  associations  to  aid  them  in  making 
a  complete  survey  of  the  field  of  resources  and  requirements, 
and  in  this  way  were  able  to  determine  which  organizations 
had  the  greatest  capacity  to  render  service.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  was  acting  under  the  direction  of 
these  bureaus  of  industrial  leaders  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  could  not  act  intelligently  without  them.  How  can  we 
expect  to  get  intelligent  legislation  in  peace  times  without 
this  same  cooperation  between  nationally  organized  industry 
and   the  national  legislative  body? 

The  second  thing  the  government  did  was  to  administer 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  such  a  way  that  credit  was 
extended  to  those  who  were  estimated  to  have  the  greatest 
capacity  to  render  service.  Without  this  executive  power  to 
administer  credit  where  needed,  little  could  be  accomplished, 
for  it  had  to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Why  then  isn't  this  a  necessary  peace  time  executive 
function  also?  With  the  government  administration  of  credit 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  the  interest  charges  would  naturally 
be  made  as  light  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  burden, 
and  thereby  stimulate  creative  enterprise. 

With  legislative  cooperation  to  aid  organized  industry,  and 
judicial  assistance  to  determine  just  compensation  for  services 
that  have  been  rendered  by  individuals,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  could  administer  credit  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Credit  capital  did  not  exist  until  we  had  associated 
enterprise,  and  its  function  is  to  form  a  medium  through 
which  society  can  measure  its  indebtedness  to  the  individual 
for  services  rendered.  It  belongs  to  society  and  should  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  govern- 
mental domination  by  any  particular  political  party.  My 
personal  feeling  is  that  what  has  been  advocated  by  a  certain 
type  of  political  socialism  will  not,  in  any  way,  lead  us  out 
of  our  difficulties.  I  am  an  individualist,  and  believe  in  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  for  individual  self-expression,  but 
I  feel  absolutely  certain  that,  as  the  individuality  of  the 
industrial  organization  must  be  developed  in  order  to  give 
full  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  individual  work- 
man, so  must  the  individuality  of  the  nation  be  developed  if 
we  are  to  give  full  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual industrial  organizations  and  the  individuals  of  which 
these  industrial  organizations  are  composed. 

The  law  is  always  the  same ;  namely,  that  any  individual 
center  of  consciousness  expressing  life,  in  order  to  express  life 
in  its  fullness,  must  be  organized  so  that  it  is  conscious  of 
its  inner  organic  unity  and  of  its  outer  environment;  i.  e.,  of 
what  is  going  on  within  the  organism  itself,  and  of  the 
external  effect  of   its   actions. 

The  three  aspects  of  individuality,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagrams,  consist  of,  first,  substance,  then  substance  organized 
under  a  multiplicity  of  individualized  activities,  which  perform 
the  special  functions  to  enable  the  whole  to  become  finally  a 
conscious  unity  for  expressing  itself  in  constructive  service 
for  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Individuality  in  a  League  of  Nations 

Surely  an  association  of  nations  based  upon  this  conception 
of  rendering  service  need  not  think  of  a  type  of  international- 
ism which  does  away  with  national  characteristics.  Those 
groups  which  logically  and  naturally  should  work  together 
must    form    themselves    into    individual    societies    or    govern- 
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merits;  otherwise,  the  progress  of  the  human  race  will  not 
be  individual  but  generic.  The  individuality  of  the  nation 
must  be  just  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  developed  as  the 
individuality  of  the  plant  in  the  larger  corporations,  or  as 
is  the  individuality  of  the  department  within  the  plant  or  the 
man  within  a  department.  When  each  nation  realizes  that 
its  growth  in  creative  power  depends  upon  its  cooperation 
with  other  nations  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world,  the 
attitude  of  exploitation  which  has  dominated  national  life 
in  the  past  will  disappear,  for  it  will  be  shown  that  the  greater 
the  service  rendered  by  the  nation  the  greater  the  reward, 
and  that  no  true  growth  can  come  to  any  individual  organism 
that  does  not  recognize  this  principle,  whether  the  organism 
be  a  man,  an  industry,  a  state  or  a  nation. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  offering  these  suggestions  for 
developing  national  consciousness,  fully  realizing  that  the 
solution  is  a  problem  of  gradual  evolution  and  can  only  be 


solved  successfully  when  many  minds  are  at  work  upon  it, 
each  completing  and  correcting  the  other.  It  is  the  world-old 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  life  to  the  uni- 
versal life,  which,  to  my  mind,  will  not  be  solved  until  we 
understand  the  principles  underlying  individuality,  that  is, 
how  the  greater  life  can  include  the  lesser  without  hindering, 
but  aiding  its  development. 

The  problem  is  not  impossible  of  solution,  however,  for 
man  is  the  product  of  the  whole  evolutionary  movement  and 
therefore  must  contain  the  essence  of  it  within  himself.  He  is 
destined,  therefore,  to  become  conscious  of  his  own  part  in 
the  great  plan  of  cosmic  evolution ;  for  it  is  only  as  he  con- 
sciously reflects  the  universal  life  that  he  can  understand  its 
meaning. 

A  vitalized  form  of  organization  and  order  must  therefore 
take  the  place  of  the  present  unorganized  state  of  society  if 
man  is  to  develop  to  the  full  his  latent  creative  powers. 


Disciplinary  Barracks 

The  Experience  of  a  Military  Prisoner  at  Fort  Leavenworth 

By  Evan   Thomas 


ON  January  14  I  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  I  was 
serving  a  twenty-five-year  sentence  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector.  The  story  which  follows  I  tell  only  because  it 
may  gain  some  understanding  for  a  group  of  men  who  during 
the  war  have  suffered  for  lack  of  it  and  because  it  may  shed 
some  light  on  our  military  prison  system. 

After  being  court-martialed  and  sentenced  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  I  was  taken  to  the  army  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
on  the  night  of  October  19.  A  certain  amount  of  mystery  is 
attached  to  the  average  individual's  idea  of  prison  and,  as 
some  one  put  it,  a  man  once  he  is  actually  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  is  almost  taboo  to  the  great  mass  of 
people.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  as  even  the  compara- 
tively short  trip  from  Fort  Riley  to  Fort  Leavenworth  con- 
vinced me.  Six  of  us,  handcuffed  in  pairs,  made  that  trip 
under  the  protection  of  four  guards  and  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
get the  actual  physical  shrinking  away  of  some  of  the  people 
in  railroad  trains  and  stations. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  three  months'  experience  with  a 
prison  community  where  the  idea  of  punishment  and  disci- 
pline reigned  supreme.  I  would  like  to  record  at  the  start 
that,  except  for  unavoidable  overcrowding,  the  physical  condi- 
tions at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Barracks  are  fair. 
The  clothing,  though  grotesquely  ugly,  is  sufficient  and  warm. 
The  prison  building  where  the  men  are  actually  confined  is 
comparatively  new  and  modern,  though  the  inevitable  bedbug 
is  much  in  evidence. 

The  building  consists  of  eight  wings  built  out  from  a  cen- 
tral rotunda.  Four  of  these  wings,  consisting  of  eight  tiers 
of  cells  and  two  basements,  are  used  to  house  the  prisoners. 
In  other  wings  are  the  great  dining  hall,  kitchen,  bakery,  audi- 
torium, clothing  room,  bathroom  and  offices.  As  the  cells  are 
built  back  to  back  down  the  center  of  each  wing  with  a  wide 
corridor  between  them  and  the  windows,  ventilation  is  not  of 
the  best,  but  there  are  plenty  of  windows  and  the  building  is 
light  and  well  heated.  Outside  of  this  building  but  within 
the  great  stone  walls  are  the  old  prison  buildings  now  used 


for  shops  and  offices.  The  food  is  very  plain  and  there  is 
much  complaint  about  it  among  the  prisoners. 

The  burden  of  prison  life  as  I  experienced  it,  however,  was 
not  the  physical  hardships  but  the  unspeakable  moral  filth 
and  vice  to  which  one  is  constantly  exposed.  I  could  not  have 
believed  many  of  the  things  I  heard  and  witnessed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  had  they  been  reported  to  me  before  going 
there.  No  sexual  vice  or  moral  depravity  is  too  low  for 
some  of  the  men  confined  there.  The  Disciplinary  Barracks 
have  been  called  the  "cess  pool  for  the  dregs  of  the  army." 
But  many  a  fine  young  soldier  whose  only  offense  was  to  over- 
stay his  leave  or  be  the  helpless  victim  of  the  antiquated  mili- 
tary law  in  this  country,  has  found  his  way  among  the  "dregs" 
of  the  army ;  and  as  for  the  others,  the  great  majority  are  the 
products  of  our  reform  schools,  orphan  asylums  and  jails. 
These  men  are  indiscriminately  grouped  together  in  the  prison. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  two  so-called  honor  wings  for  prison- 
ers in  the  Disciplinary  Barracks,  but  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover just  what  was  necessary  to  be  assigned  to  these  wings. 
The  information  generally  given  me  by  other  prisoners  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  "some  handshaking"  first.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  nearly  as  I  was  able  to  learn  the  power  lay 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  prisoners  who,  through 
clever  politics  and  the  holding  of  certain  important  jobs  in  the 
executive  office  and  elsewhere,  were  able  to  control  things  to 
a  large  extent.  I  was  told  that  even  in  these  honor  wings 
moral  conditions  were  bad  but  in  the  other  wings  where  men 
were  indiscriminately  alloted,  it  often  happened  that  diseased 
men  were  assigned  to  the  same  cells  with  others  who  had  to 
share  the  same  toilet  facilities.  The  sixth  wing,  composed 
of  eight  tiers  of  open  cells,  each  of  which  contains  three  double- 
decked  cots  and  six  occupants,  is  known  as  the  "mad-house" 
by  the  prisoners.  Any  thoughtful  reading,  writing  or  study 
in  this  wing  is  next  to  impossible.  Before  going  into  soli- 
tary confinement  as  a  protest  against  the  severe  treatment  ac- 
corded to  such  conscientious  objectors  as  refused  to  work,  I 
spent  one  day  in  this  wing  and  the  thought  of  "solitary"  lost 
much  of  its  dread  for  me. 

It  is  certainly  possible   for  the  man   of   wide   interests  or 
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strong  character  to  live  in  such  surroundings  without  any 
great  degree  of  moral  harm  to  himself,  but  for  the  young,  the 
weak,  the  very  immature  such  conditions  are  nothing  short 
of  ruinous.  The  conversation  is  confined  largely  to  sex, 
"booze"  and  the  personal  daring  of  the  prisoners.  No  crime 
is  too  terrible  and  no  feat  too  desperate  for  most  of  these  men 
in  their  talk.  The  menace  of  this  sort  of  thing  to  those  whose 
interests  are  almost  entirely  within  the  prison  walls  is  the 
most  insidious  and  destructive  thing  imaginable.  Yet  no  real 
effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  to  group  the  prisoners  so  that 
at  least  some  of  the  men  could  be  spared  a  great  deal  of 
temptation.  Much  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  prison 
life  itself  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  man  any  interests  but 
those  of  the  basest  sort.  Self-government  is  practically  un- 
known at  Fort  Leavenworth  except  in  the  honor  wings, 
where  I  believe  the  occupants  are  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
orderlies. 

At  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  there  is  a  department  of 
psychiatry  which  takes  a  very  careful  record  of  every  prison- 
er's history  and  this  record  is  faithfully  verified  by  the  authori- 
ties through  ktters  and  other  means  of  information.  But 
once  this  record  is  completed  and  on  the  files  apparently  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  is  required.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to 
observe,  at  least,  no  really  constructive  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  conditions  in  the  wings  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
where  a  man  of  refined  sensibilities  is  often  quartered  in  the 
same  double-decked  bunk  with  a  degenerate  or  a  moral  per- 
vert. 

The  Failure  of  Punishment 

The  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have  been  attempting  to 
describe  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
punishment  and  discipline  reigns  supreme  in  the  prison.  Much 
is  said  in  the  rules  and  regulations  about  the  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution being  to  improve  every  prisoner  and  turn  each  man  out 
a  better  and  more  useful  individual  than  when  he  came  in. 
That  is  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  prisoners  and  not 
without  reason,  for  one  has  only  to  read  the  book  of  rules 
itself  to  see  that  the  military  tradition  of  punishment  and 
discipline  is  the  medicine  which  is  expected  to  work  this  great 
transformation.  But  unfortunately  most  of  the  occupants  of 
a  military  prison  are  there  because  of  their  failure  or  refusal 
to  accept  this  military  tradition.  They  are  there  because  they 
are  weak,  mentally  and  morally,  or  too  independent  for  the 
army  or  because  they  object  to  it  on  principle. 

So  far  as  I  have  had  experience  in  life  I  have  yet  to  ob- 
serve anything  more  absolutely  negative  in  its  purpose  and  ef- 
fects than  this  method  of  discipline.  The  prisoner  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  longest  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
had  only  two  more  days  of  his  sentence  to  complete  when  a 
guard  called  him  a  vile  name,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  this  prisoner  knocked  the  guard  down 
with  a  brick.  He  has  since  received  several  extensions  of 
sentence  because  of  other  defiant  acts.  The  ball  and  chain, 
solitary  confinement  and  all  the  other  repressive  measures  of 
the  prison  system  have  some  way  not  succeeded  as  yet  in 
turning  this  man  out  of  prison  a  "better  man  than  when  he 
came  in."  There  unquestionably  is  a  criminal  element  in 
prison  that  is  a  menace  to  society,  but  depraved  or  vicious 
as  some  of  these  men  may  be,  there  is  yet  some  good  in  every 
one  of  them  and  possibilities  of  truly  chivalrous  conduct  in  all 
of  them  when  properly  treated.  But  the  ball  and  chain,  the 
iron  rule,  the  cursing  and  foul  threats  by  guards  do  not  seem 
to  bring  out  the  good  side  of  these  men. 

Not  long  before  I  was  released  two  men  were  caught  fight- 
ing in  the  corridor  of  the  wing  near  my  cell.    These  two  men 


were  not  equally  guilty.  To  go  into  the  details  of  the  case 
would  require  more  space  than  I  have,  but  the  point  I  wish 
to  bring  out  is  that  they  both  were  at  once  taken  to  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  prison  and  in  ten  minutes  were  back,  sen- 
tenced alike,  to  ten  days  in  the  "hole"  on  bread  and  water. 
The  great  object  of  such  prison  punishment  is  to  break  a  man, 
make  him  humble,  meek  and  obedient.  When  this  is  done  the 
process  of  making  a  man  of  the  prisoner  seems  to  be  consid- 
ered completed.  A  guard  once  told  me  while  I  was  in  soli- 
tary that  when  he  chained  a  man  up  backwards  as  punish- 
ment for  talking  in  solitary,  as  used  to  be  done,  he  was 
generally  kind-hearted  enough  to  let  the  man  down  if  he  re- 
pented and  asked  for  it  in  the  "right  spirit,"  but  if  the  man 
was  too  "damned  proud  to  show  how  much  it  hurt  him  he 
would  let  him  take  his  medicine."  I  mention  this  because  to 
my  mind  it  is  typical  of  the  punishment  and  discipline  idea  of 
the  prison.  Actually  what  happens  in  this  process  of  break- 
ing is  that  the  prisoner  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  shoved 
still  further  down  the  scale  of  degradation  and  lack  of  self- 
respect.  He  becomes  either  flabby  or  vicious.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  such  criminal  types  as  need  the  helpful,  sympa- 
thetic and  human  advice  and  correction  of  trained  men  above 
everything  else. 

The  present  system  of  discipline  is  not  concerned  with  the 
individual  nor  even  with  justice,  but  with  the  maintenance  of 
order.  One  night  in  the  basement  of  the  seventh  wing  where 
I  was  sleeping  two  prisoners  were  whispering  and  laughing 
together  after  lights  were  out.  The  guard  at  the  head  of  the 
wing  yelled  down  the  corridor  that  if  this  talking  was  not 
stopped  every  man  in  that  side  of  the  wing  would  have  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  stand  up  for  an  hour.  Nothing  could  have 
made  the  two  men  who  were  talking  less  inclined  to  stop 
than  such  an  order,  for  they  immediately  sensed  that  the 
guard  was  too  lazy  to  walk  down  and  find  out  the  guilty 
parties.  So  they  continued  their  fun.  The  result  was  that 
all  of  us  were  ordered  out  of  bed  and  made  to  stand  in  our 
night  attire  for  one  hour  in  front  of  the  doors  of  our  cells. 
One  prisoner  was  struck  with  a  club  for  not  standing  straight. 
Such  discipline  is  an  insult  to  justice,  and  under  it  the  men 
chafe  so  that  once  they  see  their  chance  to  break  out  they 
seize  it  eagerly. 

The  Christmas  Eve  "Riot" 

On  Christmas  eve  while  we  were  at  supper  in  the  great 
dining  hall  of  the  prison,  there  was  some  delay  in  getting 
bread  to  the  men  in  one  part  of  the  hall  and  there  were  several 
shouts  of  "Bread ;  I  want  bread."  The  officer  of  the  day  in 
charge  immediately  rang  the  bell  ordering  the  men  to  atten- 
tion and  then  declared  that  if  there  were  any  more  cries  for 
bread  every  man  would  be  sent  from  the  hall  supperless.  It 
was  Christmas  eve  and  the  men  were  thinking  of  home.  They 
were  irritated  both  by  the  threat  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made.  Some  one  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  called  out, 
"Pull  in  your  neck."  The  officer  immediately  gave  the  signal 
for  all  of  us  to  march  out  of  the  hall.  Some  men  rose  from 
their  seats,  but  the  majority  did  not  and  there  were  cries  of 
"Sit  down."  Then  suddenly  the  men  saw  a  chance  of  defying 
this  hated  discipline.  The  officer  stormed  for  a  moment  but 
was  howled  down.  Tin  plates  began  to  rattle  and  then  to 
fly  across  the  hall.  Pieces  of  bread  and  bits  of  food  went 
shooting  towards  the  ceiling.  "Merry  Christmas,"  "This  is 
our  party,"  "Pull  in  your  neck,"  and  other  cries  less  printable 
were  shouted  at  the  guards.  The  usual  S.  O.  S.  was  sent  out 
and  soon  the  executive  officer  and  his  assistant  with  numerous 
guards  arrived,  only  to  be  received  by  the  prisoners  with  re- 
doubled shouts.     Finally  the  commandant  himself  came,  but 
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he,  too,  was  yelled  down  with  joyous  and  gleeful  defiance. 
During  all  this  time  no  prisoner  left  his  seat ;  no  guard  was  at- 
tacked; no  special  hatred  was  manifested.  "This  is  our 
party,"  was  the  cry  which  caught  the  prisoners.  Had  the 
officer  of  the  day  been  capable  of  sensing  the  spirit  of  these 
men  on  that  Christmas  eve  he  might  have  quelled  the  entire 
disturbance  with  a  good-natured  "Merry  Christmas,"  and  a 
real  effort  to  see  that  the  prisoners  got  their  bread.  As  it  was, 
the  men  after  an  hour  or  more  of  "rough-house"  were  marched 
out  by  armed  guards  in  batches  of  twenty  at  a  time.  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  in  reporting  this  "riot,"  said  that  all  that 
was  necessary  to  stop  it  was  for  an  officer  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  the  hall,  and  as  most,  of  the  men  came  to 
attention  when  the  officer  passed,  the  really  defiant  prisoners 
had  to  do  the  same  because  they  were  afraid  not  to.  Theo- 
retically this  should  have  happened.  Actually  it  took  a  com- 
pany of  men  with  rifles  to  march  the  men  out  of  that  hall. 
The  only  man  punished  for  this  disturbance  was  a  conscientious 
objector  by  the  name  of  Salmon  in  whose  possession  certain 
mess  fund  statistics  were  discovered.  He  was  suspected  of 
trying  to  agitate  for  better  food  and  sent  down  to  "solitary" 
as  a  result. 

Some  day,  and  may  that  day  be  soon,  we  will  look  back 
upon  solitary  confinement  in  our  prisons  with  as  great  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  as  we  now  think  of  the  stocks  in  which  cul- 
prits used  to  be  placed.  For  almost  seven  weeks  I  was  held 
in  solitary  confinement  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  I  mention  this 
only  because  I  can  therefore  give  individual  testimony  as  to  a 
form  of  punishment  which  is  without  excuse.  From  Novem- 
ber 7  when  I  first  went  to  "solitary"  until  December  12  we 
were  manacled  standing  to  the  bars  of  our  cells  nine  hours  a 
day.  Secretary  Baker,  as  is  known,  ordered  this  particular 
form  of  punishment  abolished  in  all  military  prisons  on  De- 
cember 6.  The  order  went  into  effect  six  days  later.  Accord- 
ing to  the  admission  of  the  order,  it  had  not  proved  effective 
in  the  case  of  political  prisoners.  In  other  words,  it  had  not 
actually  succeeded  in  breaking  these  men,  physically  and  moral- 
ly, to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  surrender  their  princi- 
ples— another  admission  of  the  negative  idea  at  the  base  of  our 
prison  disicipline. 

So  the  manacles  are  abolished,  but  "solitary"  is  not.  If  thr 
reader  wants  some  idea  of  what  solitary  confinement  is  like, 
let  him  seek  out  a  closet  about  5  by  9  and  let  him  remove 
everything  except  three  blankets.  Then  if  he  will  cut  a 
space  at  the  top  of  the  door  about  nine  inches  wide  and  an- 
other at  the  bottom  of  the  same  dimensions  he  will  have  a  fair 
duplicate  of  the  solitary  cells  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  When 
the  door  is  shut  there  is  just  light  enough  to  see  the  outlines 
of  the  cell.  The  walls  of  the  closet  should  be  of  brick  and 
in  the  crevices  between  the  bricks  bedbugs  should  be  planted. 
Otherwise  the  cells  are  perfectly  sanitary,  containing  running 
water  with  a  wash  basin  and  toilet.  During  my  first  ten 
days  I  was  not  allowed  a  tooth  brush  or  comb,  but  these  were 
afterwards  furnished.  Once  a  week  the  prisoner  in  solitary 
confinement  is  permitted  a  bath  and  a  change  of  underwear. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  and  often  happens  that  the  prisoner 
never  leaves  his  cell  except  for  this  bath.  Bread  and  water 
or,  when  on  full  diet,  as  is  the  case  every  alternate  two  weeks, 
meals  are  brought  to  him.  The  most  unsocial  of  men  will  dis- 
cover how  much  of  a  social  being  man  is  if  he  will  undergo 
solitary  confinement  for  a  short  time. 

The  conscientious  objector  endured  "solitary"  for  the  sake 
of  his  principles.  It  was  his  fight — his  trenches,  so  to  speak 
— and  that  made  it  easy  and  saved  him  from  some  of  its  worst 
dangers.  But  as  punishment — and  now  that  manacling  is 
abolished,  "solitary"  has  become  a  more  favorite  punishment 


than  before  at  Fort  Leavenworth — it  is  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse. If  we  want  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  deprave  and 
degrade  prisoners,  let  us  by  all  means  continue  "solitary." 
Shut  yourself  up  in  your  closet  for  two  hours  some  day  and 
try  it! 

A  striking  instance  of  the  slavish  adherence  to  rule  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  was  the  sentencing  of  certain  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  to  solitary  confinement  because  they  would  not  *ork 
for  half  a  day  on  Saturday — their  Sabbath — though  they 
offered  to  work  all  day  Sunday  to  make  up  for  it.  Some  of 
these  Adventists  were  sentenced  two  or  three  times  to  this 
severe  punishment  before  an  order  finally  came  through  from 
Washington  permitting  them  to  work  on  Sunday  in  place  of 
Saturday.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  underneath  the 
hard  shell  of  this  system  of  punishment  and  suppression  are 
to  be  found  the  most  corrupt  and  insidious  methods  of  evasion 
and  escape — methods  which  no  rules  book  can  possibly  get  at 
because  rules  are  not  fluid  enough  to  touch  them. 

The  striking  inefficiency  of  this  rigid  militarism  in  prison  is 
another  proof  of  its  utter  failure  to  be  constructive.  The 
population  of  the  prison  on  January  14  was  over  3,400. 
Labor  of  all  sorts  was  therefore  available  in  abundance.  Con- 
nected with  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  is  a  farm  colony  con- 
sisting of  large  greenhouses,  many  acres  of  land,  a  good  dairy 
and  poultry  farm.  The  prisoners  furnished  the  labor  for  this. 
In  addition  there  are  brick  kilns  and  stone  crushers  in  the 
stockade.  Yet  the  prison  is  far  from  being  self-supporting 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  vocational  work  is  done 
to  amount  to  anything.  Criticism  is  all  too  easy  and  it  is 
with  no  harsh  feelings  about  any  official  of  the  Fort  Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary  Barracks  that  I  state  these  facts.  Per- 
sonally I  attribute  much  of  the  obvious  inefficiency  of  that 
institution  more  to  the  traditional  military  idea  of  punish- 
ment and  discipline  than  to  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. This  utterly  negative  method  seems  to  be  ingrained 
in  the  prison's  system.  In  any  case  the  fact  remains  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
are  actually  learning  and  mastering  trades  today. 

Delay  in  the  Prison  Mails 
In  any  truly  disciplined  order  of  society  the  responsibilities 
must  be  mutual.  A  peculiarly  irritating  failure  in  this  re- 
spect at  Fort  Leavenworth  is  the  mail  service.  When  one  is 
permitted  to  write  only  one  letter  a  week  and  when  practically 
the  only  access  to  the  outside  world  depends  on  one's  mail, 
long  delay  becomes  a  really  serious  matter.  Yet  it  often 
took  as  much  as  three  weeks  for  letters  to  arrive  at  their 
destination.  The  incoming  mail  was  fairly  prompt,  but  an 
instance  of  what  frequently  happened  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  letter  written  by  me  on  December  9  reached  its  desti- 
nation in  Baltimore  January  6!  Two  of  my  letters  never 
arrived  at  all.  This  failure  to  meet  their  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  has  a  serious  influence  on  the 
prisoner,  who  is  only  too  ready  to  believe  that  those  in  charge 
of  him  are  his  worst  enemies  and  despise  him  as  he  hates 
them.  This  feeling  is  further  aggravated  by  the  rule  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  men  to  write  facts  which  may  create  an 
unfavorable  impression  about  the  institution.  One  of  the 
first  prison  reforms  should  be  the  ending  of  this  enforced 
secrecy.  For  instance,  when  I  wanted  to  write  the  authorities 
in  Washington  complaining  of  the  treatment  of  the  Russian 
Molakans  I  was  denied  permission  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  personal  testimonies  to  be  had 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  is  that  of  Clark  Getts,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
Getts  was  able  to  "underground"  certain  letters  to  friends  in 
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Chicago  and  elsewhere  about  the  treatment  of  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  solitary  confinement.  Communication 
through  the  proper  channels  was  impossible.  The  action  of 
Getts  was  discovered  by  the  authorities  and  he  was  punished 
by  "fourteen  days  in  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water, 
nine  hours  standing  a  day."  Towards  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence the  medical  examiner  one  afternoon  ordered  him  re- 
moved from  his  solitary  cell  to  what  the  prisoners  call  the 
"nut"  ward  in  the  hospital.  The  reason  given  for  this  order 
was  that  the  prisoner  was  "too  cheerful  and  facetious"  for  one 
undergoing  such  punishment.  Therefore  his  sanity  was  ques- 
tioned. For  almost  three  weeks  he  was  kept  in  the  ward  for 
feebleminded,  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  held  for  observa- 
tion. But  the  fact  was  that  the  inspecting  physician  passed 
by  him  on  his  daily  rounds  without  ever  saying  a  word  until 
the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  came.  News  finally  reached 
Getts'  relatives  and  friends  on  the  outside,  and  such  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  that  he  was  suddenly  examined,  found 
sane  and  reported  back  for  duty.  The  shocking  part  of  this 
story  of  Getts  is  the  condition  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was 
kept.  The  other  men  in  it  were  feebleminded  or  sexually  de- 
praved. In  charge  of  them  were  other  prisoners  who  acted  as 
orderlies  and  nurses.  These  prisoners  took  advantage  of  their 
authority  to  bully,  abuse  and  actually  beat  their  silly  patients. 
They  deliberately  tempted  them  to  vice,  called  them  the  most 
obscene  names  and  exploited  their  positions  of  authority  for 
all  they  were  worth.  Thus  men  who  were  supposed  to  be 
under  observation  for  insanity  and  who  needed  the  best  care 
possible  were  pushed  still  further  down  into  the  mire. 

It  is  my  belief  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell,  lies  not  the  dishonesty  or  cruelty  of  individual 
officials  but  a  state  of  mind  shared  largely  by  us  all,  even 
prisoners  themselves  oftentimes,  viz.,  the  idea  that  the  con- 
vict is  something  apart,  something  taboo,  a  person  who  has 
forfeited  all  the  rights  of  normal  human  beings,  and  with 
this  idea  goes  that  of  punishment,  the  ingrained  belief  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  viciousness  or  wrongdoing  is  to  keep 
the  big  stick  constantly  at  hand.  This  certainly  is  the  theory 
of  our  prisons  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  products  of  our 
reform  schools  and  jails  whom  I  met  at  a  Fort  Leavenworth. 
These  men  very  largely  had  grown  up  with  no  other  idea  of 
life  than  that  of  the  big  stick.  Put  one  of  these  prisoners  in 
authority  over  others  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  can  be 
more  dictatorial  and  cruel  than  any  guard.  The  supposition 
is  that  to  make  this  outcast — the  prisoner — bow  to  authority 
will  make  a  man  of  him. 

Prison  reform  is  no  easy  matter.  It  must  be  the  work  of 
devoted  and  expertly  trained  men  and  women.  Sentimental- 
ism  can  play  no  part  in  it  and  certainly  discipline,  properly 
understood,  will  always  have  its  place,  but  it  will  be  disci- 
pline in  which  mutual  responsibility,  human  sympathy  and 
understanding  will  replace  autocracy  and  indifference  to  the 
individual  and  personal  element  at  stake.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  fair  to  say  that  with  the  arrival  of  Major  Adler  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  certain  very 
important  reforms  have  been  started.  But  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long,  uphill  fight  which  will  require  the  enlightened  sup- 
port of  the  public  if  prisons  are  ever  to  cease  being  a  degrad- 
ing influence  in  the  prisoner's  life  to  say  nothing  of  becoming 
the  constructive  help  that  they  should  be  and  can  be. 

The  Case  of  a  Conscientious  Objector 

I  have  spoken  of  actual  prison  conditions  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. I  cannot  stop  without  speaking  of  the  conscientious 
objectors,  over  200  of  whom  are  still  confined  there.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  explaining  the  point  of  view  of  some  of 


these  men  is  to  give  something  of  my  own  personal  experience 
as  a  conscientious  objector. 

I  was  drafted  on  April  30,  1918,  and  reported  at  Camp 
Upton,  where  from  the  first  I  refused  to  be  a  soldier.  Al- 
though refusing  both  noncombatant  and  alternate  service  in 
the  form  of  farm  furloughs,  I  was  not  court-martialed  for 
my  refusal  until  October.  In  the  meantime  I  was  one  of  a 
group  of  conscientious  objectors,  segregated  first  at  Camp  Up- 
ton, then  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  finally  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  During  all  this  time  we  were  kept  technically  as 
soldiers,  formed  into  a  company  known  as  Company  A,  First 
Casual  Batallion,  expected  to  prepare  our  own  food  and  take 
care  of  our  immediate  surroundings  under  the  direction  of 
numerous  noncommissioned  officers.  Some  of  us  finally  re- 
fused to  prepare  even  our  own  food  because  we  felt  that  in 
our  cases  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  was  resulting  in 
making  real  slackers  of  us.  If  we  were  going  to  be  soldiers 
we  would  have  preferred  being  real  soldiers.  To  be  kept 
practically  idle  in  the  army  we  felt  was  neither  fair  to  us  nor 
to  the  other  soldiers  and  was  causing  misunderstanding.  We 
were  kept  in  this  false  position  at  Fort  Riley  during  August 
when  the  refusal  of  some  of  us  to  prepare  our  own  food  and 
finally  even  to  eat  brought  matters  to  a  head. 

The  Wearing-Down  Process 

I  have  no  wish  here  to  consider  the  many  accusations  made 
against  the  conscientious  objector  nor  go  into  the  reasons  for 
their  stand  against  conscription.  I  was  ultimately  classed  as 
a  political  objector  and  my  objection  was  against  all  war. 
But  I  do  wish  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  point  of  view 
of  some  of  us  who  have  taken  extreme  stands  with  respect  to 
work  under  military  authority.  We  recognized  that  the  gov- 
ernment certainly  had  a  right  to  punish  men  who  refused  to 
obey  the  selective  draft.  We  felt  that  it  was  honorable  to  ask  a 
man  to  take  his  choice  between  being  shot  and  being  a  soldier, 
or  between  going  to  prison  and  being  a  soldier.  But  it  was 
neither  honorable  nor  just  for  the  government  to  attempt  to 
force  men  by  a  long  process  of  wearing  down  to  recognize 
the  military.  Yet  for  months  some  of  us,  who  steadily  re- 
fused all  service  under  military  conscription,  were  kept  in 
military  camps  where  our  position  was  misrepresented  and 
absurd  complications  repeatedly  arose.  From  the  day  he  was 
drafted  until  he  was  released  from  prison  the  conscientious 
objector  in  America  has  been  kept  under  the  military.  The 
refusal  of  men  to  serve  the  military  organization  even  in 
prison  may  sound  fanatical,  but  the  tremendous  sincerity  with 
which  it  is  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  today  some  thirty 
of  these  men,  who  refused  all  work,  are  still  confined  in  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  Post  Guard  House,  where  they  were  re- 
moved on  December  26,  some  of  them  after  more  than  nine 
weeks  of  continual  solitary  confinement,  where  they  slept 
either  on  the  floor  or  on  a  board,  every  alternate  two  weeks 
being  spent  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  until  Decem- 
ber 12  they  were  shackled  standing  to  the  bars  of  their  cells 
for  nine  hours  a  day.  The  devotion  to  principle  of  these  men 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  three  or  four  days  of  this  treatment 
was  generally  enough  to  break  the  merely  stubborn  or  dis- 
gruntled prisoner.  Had  the  problem  of  punishing  these 
men  been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  England,  much  trouble  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

In  the  case  of  six  Russians  belonging  to  a  religious  sect 
called  Molokans,  this  insistence  upon  keeping  them  under  the 
military  has  worked  great  hardships.  These  men,  who  came 
from  a  communistic  sort  of  Tolstoyan  non-resistant  sect  which 
has  settled  in  Arizona,  refused  even  to  register.     For  this  they 
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served  eleven  months  in  prison  and  then  were  taken  to  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  and  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities. 
As  they  are  strict  vegetarians,  they  suffered  for  lack  of  food. 
After  almost  a  week  of  starvation  diet  they  finally  obtained 
leave  to  cook  their  own  food.  But  they  steadfastly  refused 
all  service  and  in  the  course  of  time  were  taken  to  the  guard- 
house for  this  where  once  again  they  practically  starved  for 
over  a  week  before  they  obtained  food  they  could  eat.  Finally 
they  were  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  with  sentences  of  twenty- 
five  years.  These  men  had  consistently  and  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  serve  the  military  organization.  True  to  their  prin- 
ciples they  refused  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  as  well.  For 
this  two  of  them  were  beaten  with  clubs  and  then  sent  to 
solitary  confinement  where  they  remained  for  over  nine  weeks. 
Because  of  the  treatment  accorded  such  men,  whom  we  knew 
to  be  suffering  solely  for  conscience'  sake,  some  of  us  who  had 
been  working  under  the  prison  authorities  decided  that,  as  a 
protest,  we  too  would  refuse  to  work  and  take  our  place  in 
solitary  confinement. 

The  recent  order  releasing  113  conscientious  objectors  did 
not  include  these  "absolutists,"  of  whom  there  are  about  30, 
nor  some  200  others  who  are  working.  These  men  are  those 
whom  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, originally  declared  as  "insincere"  or  who,  though  classed 
originally  as  sincere  and  offered  farm  furloughs,  refused  all 
service  even  on  farms  because  of  their  objection  to  conscrip- 
tion. Those  released  were  men  who  would  have  taken  farm 
furloughs  had  they  been  given  them.  According  to  the  War 
Department  statement  as  published  in  some  newspapers  on 
January  23,  all  of  the  conscientious  objectors  retained  in 
prison  are  now  technically  classed  as  "insincere"  because  their 
opposition  is  not  merely  to  all  war  but  to  this  particular  war 
or  to  conscription.  Yet  their  very  presence  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  is  proof   positive  of  their  sincerity,   as   practically  all 


of  them  could  have  had  safe  and  comparatively  easy  jobs  in 
the  army  had  they  merely  wanted  to  save  their  own  skins. 
Among  them  are  men  who  have  given  themselves  without 
stint  to  the  service  of  humanity  but  who  feel  that  the  freedom 
of  the  future  rests  on  the  abolition  of  conscription  by  the 
state.  One  of  them,  Howard  Moore,  recently  awarded  a 
Carnegie  hero  medal,  while  a  patient  in  the  base  hospital 
at  Fort  Riley  during  the  influenza  epidemic  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  ward,  and  when  he 
became  stronger  took  over  the  entire  work  of  the  ward  master, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  fallen  ill.  For  three  weeks  he 
worked  night  and  day  for  the  relief  of  other  men,  but  then 
had  to  return  to  the  guard-house  because,  while  he  was  eager 
to  serve  individuals  in  the  hospital,  he  would  not  become  a 
regular  soldier  in  the  medical  corps  and  thus  subscribe  to  a 
military  conscription  act  he  did  not  believe  in.  Why  should 
such  men,  whose  only  offense  is  their  loyalty  to  conviction  or 
opinion,  be  kept  in  prison? 

I  was  released  though  I  too  refused  all  service  under  con- 
scription. I  even  refused  to  work  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for 
seven  weeks.  Yet  men  who  worked  steadily  in  prison,  doing 
their  best  to  help  in  constructive  ways,  are  still  kept  in  con- 
finement. Such  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  is  manifestly  unjust.  If  the  conscientious  objec- 
tors now  in  prison  are  insincere,  I  am  insincere.  My  chance 
freedom,  which  seems  to  have  come  to  me  through  some 
technical  error  in  my  court-martial,  I  desire  to  devote  to  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  who  I  believe  are  always  a  greater 
danger  to  a  government  inside  of  prison  than  outside,  and  to 
the  radical  reform  of  our  prison  systems.  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  present  idea  of  "prison"  will  be  abolished 
altogether,  to  be  replaced  by  hospitals  and  asylums  under  the 
direction  of  trained  experts,  whose  aim  it  will  be  not  to 
suppress  men  but  to  correct  and   re-educate  them. 


THE  LITTLE  CART 

Chinese,  XVIIth  Century  (Concerning  Refugees  from  the 

Manchu  Invasion) 
Translated  by  A.  Waley 

THE  little  cart  jolting  and  banging  through  the  yellow  haze  of  dusk, 
The  man  pushing  behind,  the  woman  pulling  in  front. 
They  have  left  the  city  and  do  not  know  where  to  go. 
"Green,  green,  those  elm-trees'  leaves;  they  will  cure  my  hunger, 
If  only  we  could  find  some  quiet  place  and  sup  on  them  together." 

The  wind  has  flattened  the  yellow  mother-wort ; 

Above  it  in  the  distance  they  see  the  walls  of  a  house. 

"There  surely  must  be  people  living  who'll  give  you  something  to  eat." 

They  tap  at  the  door,  but  no  one  comes ;  they  look  in,  but  the  kitchen  is  empty. 

They  stand  hesitating  in  the  lonely  road  and  their  tears  fall  like  rain. 


An  Evening  with  Babushka 


By  Graham   Taylor 


B 


.ABUSHKA!  BABUSHKA!"  greeted  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  the  little  grandmother  and  the  vet- 
eran heroine  of  the  Russian  revolution,  as  she 
alighted  at  Chicago  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Lim- 
ited last  week.  She  had  heard  this  affectionate  greeting 
wherever  she  had  gone,  ever  since  she  started  homeward  from 
her  Siberian  exile  a  year  ago.  At  Chicago  a  little  crowd  of 
her  big,  scattered  family  awaited  her  arrival — Russians  and 
Jews  from  Russia,  Czechoslovaks,  Bohemian  Americans,  Poles 
and  old  American  friends  of  hers  and  of  the  Russians. 

Here  she  was  again  in  the  same  room  at  Hull-House  whence 
she  left  us  for  Russia  fourteen  years  ago.  Despite  the  bur- 
den of  her  seventy-five  years  and  the  weight  of  the  last  dec- 
ade of  her  thirty-three  years  of  imprisonment  and  exile,  she 
has  aged  little  in  appearance.  Except  for  indistinct  hearing 
and  for  an  English  somewhat  more  broken  through  disuse, 
she  looks  to  be  her  old  self.  The  same  alternation  of  fiery 
energy  and  reflective  repose  characterizes  her  manner  and 
speech,  as  the  shadows  of  the  present  gather  over  her  tragic 
memories  of  the  past,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  of  her 
people,  for  whom  she  has  suffered  so  much  and  whom  she 
loves  better  than  life,  bring  the  flash  of  the  eye  and  illumi- 
nation of  countenance. 

Here,  too,  were  most  of  her  Chicago  friends  who  had 
begged  her  not  to  return  to  Russia,  but  who  had  bidden  her 
a  sorrowful  good-bye  when  she  started  back  to  her  mar- 
tyrdom, as  she  replied,  "Why  does  it  matter  what  befalls 
one  more  poor  old  Russian  woman  when  her  people  are  per- 
ishing under  oppression  ?"  What  these  friends  feared  did 
happen — imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  exile  all  these  years  far  north  in  Siberia.  As  we 
sat  around  the  dinner  table  with  her  she  said,  "Ask  me  ques- 
tions." We  did,  and  her  answers  came  quicker  in  thought 
than  in  speech,  while  she  struggled  to  recover  a  forgotten 
word  or  a  lost  phrase. 

First  of  all,  "How  did  the  news  of  the  revolution  reach  you 
in  Siberia?"  we  asked.  Thus  she  started  her  story:  "A  tele- 
gram to  the  keeper  came  March  4,  'Set  them  free  and  assist 
their  return.'  At  every  village  through  which  our  sleds 
passed  they  cried,  'Free!  The  village  is  free!'  Messages 
preceded  our  railway  train.  Crowds  gathered  at  every  sta- 
tion to  meet  us,  crying,  'We  are  free !  No  more  police.  No 
more  spies.'  Only  the  landlords  and  the  capitalists  were 
mute." 

"What  did  the  liberated  people  do  to  their  oppressors  and 
jailers?"  Quietly  she  replied,  "No  one  was  killed.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  think  of  revenge.  Everyone  was  so  eager  to  help 
along  the  new  revolutionary  order.  When  we  left  Siberia 
we  did  not  even  say  good-bye  to  our  keepers.  We  forgot  what 
was  done  to  us.  Our  people  were  very  gentle,  when  you 
think  how  suddenly  and  completely  they  got  the  upper  hand 
after  all  they  had  suffered  for  so  many  years  from  govern- 
ment officials.  And  the  Germans,  too,  acted  as  though  they 
were  our  rulers." 

Then  her  tone  and  expression  changed  as  she  described 
the  more  disturbed  conditions  in  the  towns  and  industrial  cen- 
ters. When  factions  divided  the  people  and  rioting  began, 
she  was  taunted  by  enemies  of  the  revolution,  who  said,  "Now 
you  see  how  you  have  inspired  your  people  to  mischief."  "Not 
we,"  she  replied,  "most  of  us  were  in  Siberia  or  in  prison. 
You  landlords  and  priests  and  employers  had  the  people 
under  your  training."  But  her  eye  gleamed  again  as  she  told 
us,  "The  young  people  and  the  students  were  loyal  and  active, 
though  their  uneducated  parents  were  afraid,  having  no  spir- 
itual life.  Kerenskv  was  the  champion  of  all  the  people. 
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He  was  devoted  to  them  to  the  last  and  may  come  to  power 
again." 

"Don't  blame  the  Russian  people,"  she  pleaded.  "They 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  many  of  them  in  degrada- 
tion by  the  bureaucrats.  They  were  never  given  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  politics.  The  few  who  were  given  the  rare 
chance  to  learn  to  read  have  had  little  reading  within  their 
reach.  Do  not  compare  our  people  with  yours  as  they  were 
after  the  Civil  War  or  now.  Our  Russian  people  were  freed 
all  at  once.  They  just  felt  like  stopping  what  they  had  been 
compelled  to  do.  If  not  able  to  help  us,  do  not  condemn 
us." 

"What  can  America  do  to  help  Russia?"  To  this  question 
she  answered:  "Russia  needs  any  and  every  help  you  can 
offer.  My  people  have  nearly  lost  their  all.  The  land  has 
become  like  a  desert.  Only  few  and  small  industries  remain. 
Communication  has  been  destroyed.  The  newspapers  have  been 
suppressed,  except  the  Bolshevik  press."  A  Menshevik  pa- 
per dated  last  July  was  shown  to  her.  But  she  persisted  in 
claiming  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  "a  handful,"  dominating 
the  vast  majority.  "More  of  the  people  were  with  them  at 
first  when  they  were  promised  land,  bread  and  the  things  they 
desperately  needed.  But  they  are  falling  away  now.  Bol- 
shevism cannot  last  long."  This  she  said  when  Maxim  Gorky 
was  quoted  as  claiming  one-fifth  of  the  people  as  for  it.  To 
others  earlier  she  had  said,  "Bolshevism  is  not  a  theory,  it  is 
a  behavior."  She  had  also  said,  "You  in  America  confuse 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Socialists.  You  do  not  understand  us. 
Bolshevism  is  a  mode  of  action,  while  Socialism  is  a  science,  a 
theory,  a  belief,  a  social  order.  Under  the  Kerenskv  govern- 
ment I  walked  the  streets  a  free  woman.  When  the  Bolshe- 
viki came,  I  had  to  hide  like  a  mouse  in  the  cellars.  But  I 
have  been  used  to  that."  Now  she  added,  "You  are  all  well 
disposed  like  your  great  President  Wilson;  but  you  are  not 
practical,  because  you  do  not  understand  us  and  our  situation. 
If  only  you  Americans  would  help  us  practically,  nothing 
would  be  refused  your  specialists  in  industry,  railways  and 
agriculture.  If  you  come  for  greed  only,  or  to  give  power 
to  our  enemies,  you  will  not  be  welcomed.  I  am  in  America 
to  tell  you  of  conditions  in  Russia  and  to  ask  your  help  to  pro- 
tect, care  for  and  educate  our  four  million  orphan  children." 

When  the  questions  turned  to  the  political  situation  and  in- 
quiries followed  as  to  what  the  United  States  government  could 
do  to  help,  her  replies  disclosed  how  much  she  had  failed  to 
learn  of  the  events  and  changes  transpiring  within  the  past  six 
months  while  she  was  in  the  friendlier  Ural  regions,  remote 
from  the  great  centers,  and  while  she  tarried  in  Japan.  And 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  her  statements.  "If  left 
alone,  the  Russian  people  may  be  subjugated  again,"  she  be- 
gan. "The  Germans  and  Japanese  covet  some  of  our  terri- 
tory and  resources.  The  Czechoslovaks  are  our  protectors. 
American  troops — one  hundred  thousand  of  them — could  as- 
sure the  free  assemblage  of  a  national  constitutional  assembly, 
representing  not  a  small  part  of  the  people,  as  the  Bolsheviki 
do,  but  all  the  people  of  Russia,  organized  in  the  zemstvos 
rather  than  the  Soviets.  We  need  this  help  to  make  possible 
a  union  of  all  Russia  and  to  protect  the  assembly  from  the 
interference  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  bureaucrats.  If  no  help 
is  given  us,  it  will  be  a  calamity  from  which  Russia  not  only 
but  all  the  world  will  suffer." 

And  then  the  motherly  old  heroine  of  a  great  people  arose, 
crossed  the  room  and  settled  down  dreamily  in  a  chair  by 
herself  to  listen,  with  a  faraway  look  in  her  eyes,  to  the  som- 
ber tones  of  a  'cello,  but  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  her  grown-up  Russian  children. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


"To  Organize  the  Friendship  of  the  IVorld" 


AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  article  by  Clara  Taylor  on  page  612  serves  to 
draw  attention  to  some  unusual  activities  of  Ameri- 
can social  workers  in  Russia  before,  during  and  since 
the  last  revolution.  Ambassador  Francis,  who  not 
long  ago  advised  against  sending  women  to  Russia  while  con- 
ditions were  so  unsettled,  has  changed  his  opinion  in  view  of 
the  concrete  achievements,  especially  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers 
in  various  centers  of  that  country.  Just  now  the  Overseas 
Committee  of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is 
seeking  qualified  workers  to  go  out  there.  By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary the  association  hopes  to  have  sixteen  secretaries  in  Rus- 
sia, and  during  the  spring  it  intends  to  send  another  group  of 
ten  or  more  by  the  way  of  Vladivostok.  It  has  found  re- 
cruiting work  for  Russia  far  more  difficult  than  for  France, 
because  of  the  necessarily  greater  deprivations  and  risks. 

The  work  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Samara  and  Kief  had  to 
be  given  up  last  September  when  the  Bolshevik  government 
ordered  all  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  Russian  women, 
however,  are  keeping  these  centers  open  until  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  return.  The  only  branch  open  in 
Russia  now  is  at  Archangel,  under  the  direct  protection  of 
the  American  troops.  Here  work,  obviously,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  soldiers. 

The  Russian  activity  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  very  small  be- 
ginnings in  April,  1917,  when,  in  response  to  a  request  by 
representative  Russian  women,  two  secretaries  set  out  for 
Petrograd.  In  a  short  time  they  had  procured  a  building  and 
furniture  and,  in  spite  of  street  barricades  and  guns  pounding 
into  the  Winter  Palace  but  four  blocks  away,  held  their  first 
meetings.     From  a  report  about  their  doings  we  quote: 

The  thing  at  which  the  Russians  marveled  most  was  how  two 
Americans  poorly  equipped  with  the  language  could  get  so  many 
girls  to  come  to  that  building.  Even  during  the  rioting  and  terror- 
izing which  followed  the  opening,  the  girls  came  to  the  association. 
The  class  attendance  dropped  off  during  the  worst  days,  but  before 
the  city  could  be  said  to  be  quiet,  the  girls  were  back,  and  work 
seemed  hardly  to  have  been  interrupted.  The  appeal  of  greatest 
weight  with  Russian  girls  is  educational.  Instruction,  whether  in 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  stenography,  French  or  English,  need  not 
be  sugar-coated  to  attract  them. 

Soon  after  the  opening  in  Petrograd,  the  gymnasium  classes  had 
a  regular  attendance  of  224  girls  from  stores  and  factories  and 
an  additional  number  who  came  in  to  see  the  moving  pictures  given 
on  certain  nights.  There  is,  however,  one  sad  drawback  to  the 
gymnasium  in  Russia  at  present.  When  one  girl  was  asked  why 
she  dropped  out  of  the  class,  she  replied,  "Oh,  I  like  it  very  much, 
but  it  makes  me  so  hungry,  and  we  have  so  little  to  eat  at  home." 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  far  more  varied  activity. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers  took  part  in  an  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion trip  that  traveled  over  the  Volga  river,  giving  home  econ- 
omics exhibitions  in  which  the  primitive  copper  pots,  wooden 
spoons,  ladles,  brass  mortars,  brick  clay  jars  and  jugs  of  the 
peasantry  figured  as  prominently  as  modern  meat  choppers, 
egg  beaters,  washboards  and  kerosene  stoves.  A  recreation 
leader  took  charge  of  the  children  on  the  river  bank,  while 
mothers  and  fathers  attended  these  demonstrations  and  lec- 
tures on  gardening,  orcharding  and  the  care  of  babies.  "Usu- 
ally," they  wrote,  "there  were  about  sixty  children  in  a  group, 
very  attractive  in  their  little  aprons  and  white  kerchiefs,  most 
of  them  barefooted."  Contrary  to  all  predictions,  the  women 
were  eager  for  help,  and  the  American  lecturers  often  had  to 


explain  exactly  how  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  was  or- 
ganized in  the  schools  of  this  country.  Apart  from  its  im- 
mediate educational  value,  this  Volga  trip  was  of  service  in 
proving  to  Russian  women  that  America  had  not  withdrawn 
from  them  all  sympathy  with  their  struggles  but  was  still 
willing  in  this  unstable  time  to  help  them  however  and  wher- 
ever that  might  be  possible.     The  appreciation  of  the  Rus- 


CATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY  AT  75 

From  a  snapshot  taken  at  Tokio,  Japan,  where  Mine. 
Breshkovsky  was  a  guest  for  a  month  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
while  the  American  State  Department  was  making  up 
its  mind  about  admitting  her  to  the  United  States.  She 
took  part  in  the  Y.  IV.  C.  A.  activities  and  made  friends 
right  and  left,  as  she  has  done  throughout  her  long  life 
of  service.  On  the  back  of  the  photograph  she  -wrote: 
"This  old  lady  remains  with  you,  dear  inhabitants  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  house,  and  never  shall  be  out,  for  she 
loves  you." 
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sians  was  shown  in  the  demand  for  more  lectures  and,  in  one 
town  at  least,  for  the  organization  of  a  full  high  school  course 
in  household  science. 

An  American  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  women  writes : 
"If  twenty  secretaries  were  just  to  be  there,  it  would  be  worth 
the  money.  It  would  be  representative  of  our  belief  in  Rus- 
sia. 

FOR  A  SERBIAN  CORNELL 

ECONOMIC  and  political  conditions  in  Serbia  are  still 
so  confused  that  American  agencies  interested  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  that  unfortunate  yet  valiant  country  have  not 
as  yet  formulated  definite  plans  of  assistance  on  a  commensu- 
rate scale.  The  Serbian  Relief  Committee  intends  immedi- 
ately to  found  an  orphanage  at  Belgrade  to  care  for  about 
one  hundred  war  orphans  and  will  send  a  unit  and  supplies 
in  the  near  future.  Of  course,  the  committee  realizes  that 
this  is  only  a  beginning  and  that  far  greater  efforts  will  be 
necessary.  The  Central  Relief  Committee  of  Belgrade  dur- 
ing the  summer  tried  to  establish  orphanages  but  could  not 
proceed  because  then  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  most  ele- 
mentary necessaries  within  the  country.  At  that  time  (Au- 
gust) it  was  reported  that  over  eight  thousand  persons  in 
Belgrade  alone  depended  absolutely  on  charity,  and  that  about 
three  thousand  children  between  three  and  ten  years  of  age 
would  have  to  be  entirely  supported  by  philanthropic  agen- 
cies financed  from  without  the  country. 

The  main  rallying  point,  now  that  it  is  possible  to  start 
on  a  real  program  of  reconstruction,  is  agriculture.  This  is 
not  only  the  principal  livelihood  of  the  people,  85  per  cent  of 
whom  are  farmers;  but  they  had  in  the  years  before  the  war 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  introduction  of  cooperative 
methods  and  in  increasing  productivity  to  a  very  high  point. 
More  agricultural  education  is  needed ;  and  a  recent  appeal 
from  Serbia  to  the  United  States  suggests  that,  while  the 
British  have  already  contributed  magnificently  to  the  medical 
and  hygienic  improvement  of  the  country  and  will  no  doubt 
do  more  in  that  direction,  the  American  contribution  towards 
its  reconstruction  may  well  center  around  the  creation  of  ;m 
agricultural  college  and  the  building  up  of  an  extension  sys- 
tem. A  law  was  passed  in  1905  by  the  Serbian  parliament  au- 
thorizing the  government  to  establish  an  agricultural  faculty  at 
Belgrade  University;  but  the  expenditure  at  that  time  was 
thought    prohibitive,    and    dissension    arose    on    vital    points. 


THE    SERBIAN    EXILES     RETURN 


Funds  collected  later  on  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  state  lottery  were,  in  common  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  spent  in  the  military  defense  of  the 
country. 

Serbia  already  has  a  system  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, created  under  a  law  passed  in  1898,  under  which  a 
"district  nursery"  was  to  be  established  for  every  county. 
These  nurseries  provided  the  peasants  with  fruit  trees  and 
grafted  vines  of  good  varieties  and  formed  the  centers  for  a 
lively  propaganda  of  up-to-date  agricultural  methods.  Here 
seeds  were  produced  for  wide  distribution ;  and  some  of  them 
included  experiments  in  the  improvement  of  livestock  among 
their  operations.  Short  courses,  especially  well  adapted  to 
youth,  visits  of  inspection,  not  unlike  those  of  county  agents 
in  America,  and  various  undertakings  answering  the  various 
needs  in  specific  districts  also  were  slowly  taking  root  when 
the  war  broke  out.  The  restoration  of  these  nurseries  will 
be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  rural  restoration. 

The  establishment  of  rural  high  schools,  culminating  in 
the  creation  of  a  fully  equipped  college  with  a  large  farm  and 
laboratories,  with  sections  for  forestry  and  agricultural  engi- 
neering as  well  as  agriculture  proper,  and  the  graduation  in 
them  of  teachers  who  will  form  the  pioneers  for  progressive 
methods  throughout  the  country,  gradually  supplanting  the 
primitive  cultivation  still  too  widely  in  vogue,  are  named  by 
the  Serbian  experts  as  tasks  in  which  the  -genius  of  America 
is  most  likely  to  find  a  congenial  sphere  of  remarkable  use- 
fulness. 

THE  FAMINE  RELIEF  BILL 

AT  last  Congress  has  passed  the  hundred-million-dollar 
bill  that  enables  Herbert  C.  Hoover  to  start  on  his  job 
of  fighting  "Bolshevism"  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
fought — by  feeding  the  starving  masses  of  eastern  Europe  and 
thus  reducing  the  popular  support  of  merely  disruptive  and 
destructive  political  movements.  The  discussions,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  which  accompanied  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  are  quite  among  the  worst  specimens  of  congres- 
sional procedure  of  recent  times.  For  every  hour  spent  in 
deliberation  of  the  actual  merits  of  the  project,  eight  or  ten 
were  spent  in  mere  vituperation.  The  motives,  both  of  the 
President  and  of  Mr.  Hoover,  were  not  only  questioned  but 
misrepresented.  Thus,  the  expenditure  of  this  admittedly 
large  sum  was  described  by  Senator  Sherman  as  a  "campaign 
fund  for  the  President  as  a  candidate  for  chairman  of  the 
peace  league  of  the  world ;"  and  it  was  even  suggested  that 
large  quantities  of  food  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  artificially  maintaining  high 
prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  of  Supply 
and  Relief  at  a  meeting  on  January  20,  over  which  Mr. 
Hoover  presided,  found  itself  obliged,  after  deliberation,  to 
extend  still  further  its  preliminary  organization  for  the  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  and  adopted  a  recommendation  that 
interallied  relief  commissions  be  appointed  for  Trieste,  Buch- 
arest and  Constantinople  as  well  as  the  cities  in  Austria, 
Poland  and  Germany  where  the  agents  of  the  council  are 
already  at  work.  It  was  further  decided  to  ask  Marshal 
Foch  to  take  immediate  measures  under  the  armistice  to  secure 
the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  through  Danzig  to  Poland ; 
to  obligate  Germany  to  feed  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany; 
and  to  provision  Finland. 

A  steamer  for  Trieste  has  just  left  New  York,  or  will 
leave  shortly,  with  a  cargo  of  6,300  tons  of  fats  and  700  tons 
of  condensed  milk,  destined  for  the  Czechoslovak  republic. 
These  are  the  substances  chiefly  needed  there.  Contrary  to 
the  assumption  that  the  appropriation  demanded  of  Congress 
is  an  exceedingly  lavish  one,  is  the  considered  statement  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief,  after  a  three 
days'  conference  on  the  preliminary  reports,  that  the  feeding 
of  the  liberated  nations,  from  Belgium  to  Poland  and  Ar- 
menia, until  next  harvest  could  not  be  accomplished  at  an 
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PEEPING   INTO   A    WORLD   OF   SUNSHINE   AND   LOVE 

These  five  French  babies  are  at  a  convalescent  home  at  Samoens  in  the  Alps,  where 
mothers  and  children  are  taken  from  Paris  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  mountain  air.  This 
home  is  staffed  by  English  and  American  Friends  and  has  revealed  many  tragic  stories. 


expenditure  of  less  than  $400,000,000.  Not  only  the  United 
States  but  all  the  Allied  countries  have  been  asked  to  make 
such  sacrifices  as  they  can.  The  Supreme  Council,  further, 
on  January  22,  has  undertaken  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  Switzerland  which,  of  course,  is  able  to  pay  for 
what  it  gets,  by  means  of  licenses  for  export  from  the  United 
States  of  specified  quantities  of  cereals  and  other  products. 
Altogether,  it  is  believed  that  the  relative  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  trade  of  provisioning  the  world  will  be  very 
great  and  will  lead  to  still  further  flow  of  gold  into  her 
treasury  or.  an  equivalent  enhancement  of  credits  throughout 
the  world. 

MISSIONS  IN  CHINA 

CURIOUSLY  contrasting  views  on  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can missions  in  China  are  contained  in  three  books  that 
have  just  come  from  the  press.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  in  a 
book  on  democracy  (What  Is  Democracy?  Comstock  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  175  pp.;  price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10),  has  a  chapter  on  China  in  which  he  tries  to 
set  right  what  he  considers  entirely  erroneous  notions  in  the 
West  concerning  the  Chinese  and  their  attitude  towards  life. 
The  key  to  the  understanding  of  China,  in  his  opinion,  is  that 
she  is  neither  decadent  nor  worn  out,  but  backward.  She 
has  "lived  long  enough  to  prove  that  there  are  more  enduring 
things  within  a  people  than  forms  of  government."  The  no- 
tion of  impregnating  this  peaceful,  economical,  industrious  and 
on  the  whole,  contented  people  with  western  ideas  of  democ- 
racy seems  to  him  preposterous.  It  is  more  important  for  us 
to  correct  and  repudiate  what  has  been  done  in  China  by  the 
foreigner  in  the  name  of  civilization,  he  thinks,  than  to  try 
still  further  to  bring  her  into  line  with  European  and  Ameri- 
can policies. 

The  problem  is  China's.  I  cannot  look  on  the  missionary  as  her 
salvation,  although  I  am  sure  he  is  making  a  vast  contribution.  So 
long  as  China  does  not  interfere  with  the  peace  and  prospects  of 
other  peoples,  her  problem  is  not  the  responsibility  or  even  the 
business  of  any  other  people  or  country.  It  is  not  the  civic  respon- 
sibility of  the  missionaries  except  insofar  as  they  may  aid  China 
toward  a  right  solution.  The  reformation  of  China  (if  reformation 
is  necessary)  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  occidentalization  of 
it,  nor  by  the  mere  introduction  of  invention  and  the  extension  of 
commerce.     The  Caucasian  is  not  called   to  monitor  the  world. 

Such  outside  influences  as  there  are  must  be  sympathetic. 
He  instances  the  architecture  of  the  foreigners  in   China  as 


repulsive,  because  entirely  lacking  in  concession  to  the  native 
taste  and  tradition;  it  expresses  the  same  spirit  as  is  at  work 
when  large  loans  are  offered  to  "develop  China's  resources," 
not  because  she  is  perturbed  about  their  dormant  condition, 
but  because  western  capitalists  desire  to  forge  "rings  of  gold 
about  the  necks  of  the  people."  The  missions,  in  spite  of  their 
good  work,  to  him  seem  mere  appendages  to  this  in  essence 
nefarious  interference  with  the  natural  development  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  connection  between  American  commerce  and  American 
missions  in  China  is  brought  out  even  more  strongly  by  Tyler 
Dennett  in  the  most  remarkable  book  that  has  appeared  for 
a  long  time  about  missionary  enterprise.  (The  Democratic 
Movement  in  Asia.  Association  Press.  252  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60.)  But  to  him  it  is  a  partner- 
ship of  immense  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Looking  upon  Asia 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  applying  to  it  the  exaggerated  Euro- 
pean notion  of  separate  nationalities  with  entirely  separate 
interests — a  conception  which,  though  general,  is  entirely  er- 
roneous— he  finds  in  the  internal  weakness  and  disorder  of 
that  continent,  the  abode  of  two-thirds  of  the  race,  the  greatest 
danger  to  world  democracy.  His  whole  book  is  a  fascinating 
picture,  based  on  recent  journeys  and  a  trained  power  of  obser- 
vation, of  the  American  missionary  as  the  apostle  of  democ- 
racy, even — and  this  is  important — when  he  is  least  aware  of 
the  real  influence  he  is  exercising. 

Thus  he  traced  in  Peking,  when  the  newest  revolution  broke 
out,  an  accentuated  desire  for  complete  self-government  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  institutions.  Who  has  brought 
about  the  change  in  popular  sentiment  ?  Very  largely,  says 
Mr.  Dennett,  the  missionary  who  has  first  made  his  fight  for 
religious  liberty  "and  then  proclaims  the  inclusive  and  sweep- 
ing doctrines  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,"  who  "establishes  schools  which  not  only  teach  the 
elementary  branches  but  set  the  example  of  equality  by  open- 
ing their  doors  to  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed"  and  hos- 
pitals that  place  "a  new  value  on  the  human  body." 

The  missionary  does  not  force  conflicts  with  existing  laws.  He 
appeals  to  something  far  more  fundamental  and  persuasive — to 
public  opinion;  and,  just  in  proportion  as  he  gains  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  the  old  order  begins  to  crumble.  When  the  mis- 
sionary makes   a  convert,  he  makes  a   radical. 

The  third  American,  also  writing  from  personal  experience, 
is  W.  Reginald  Wheeler,  of  the  faculty  of  Hangchow  Col- 
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AMERICA'S  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE 

By  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE     MID-EUROPEAN     UNION 

(From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Sociological  Society) 

IF  America  is  to  do  her  part  in  the  organizing  of  the 
world,  there  are  four  points  that  must  be  insisted  upon: 
First,  intelligent  understanding  of  the  peoples  for  whose 
freedom  this  war  has  been  fought.  We  cannot  cooperate 
with  those  we  do  not  know.  Who  are  Slavs  and  who  are 
not,  is  probably  not  known  to  one  in  ten  thousand  in  America. 
What  are  the  history,  aspirations,  languages,  literature,  re- 
ligion, customs  and  resources  of  each  people?  When  we  can 
answer  these  questions  our  snobbish  superiority  over  these 
emerging  peoples  will  disappear.  It  is  our  first  duty  to 
know. 

The  second  follows  close:  sympathetic  assistance,  both 
spiritual  and  material.  The  former  is  difficult  because  the 
cultures  and  religions  are  different.  Until  we  can  recognize 
spiritual  values  in  unfamiliar  forms,  we  cannot  live  ade- 
quately in  the  new  world.  When  our  reconstructive  agencies 
go  among  these  peoples,  if  they  do  not  get  into  sympathetic 
relations,   most   of   their   efforts   will    be   in   vain. 

On  the  material  side  there  is  need  incalculable.  .  .  .  Most 
important  of  all  is  a  full  understanding  of  the  economic 
needs  and  methods  of  the  new  nations  and  a  willingness  to 
help  them  in  every  way  to  help  themselves  in  the  attaining 
of  economic  independence  and  self-respect.  In  no  other  way 
can  international  relations  and  cooperation  be  established. 
.  .  Our  economic  assistance  must  be  given  with  an  idealism 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  realm  of  finance.  If  America  fails 
in  this  respect  and  imposes  an  alien  commercial  bondage, 
we  shall  betray  the  deep  trust  that  has  been  given  us  and 
sow  the  seeds  that  will  reap  disorder  and  anarchy. 

Third,  we  must  practice  the  virtue  of  patience.  Many  see 
the  disorder  and  uncertainty  of  the  forming  nations  a 
reason  for  wishing  the  old  controls  back.  Austria-Hungary 
can  never  be  revived.  It  never  was  a  nation  but  merely  an 
aggregation  of  nine  historic  peoples  held  together  by  force 
and  intrigue.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  expect  unity  and 
quiescence  among  such  peoples  just  entering  freedom.  They 
must  find  themselves  through  struggle,  experience  and  edu- 
.tion.  Our  own  colonies  became  the  United  States  only 
after  years   of   discord. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  we  should  provide  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  immigrant  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  An  effective 
Americanization  must  begin  where  the  immigrant's  soul  is, 
not  where  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  only  just  learn- 
ing that  the  soul  of  a  people  cannot  be  killed.  Suppression 
nurtures  strength.  Even  were  it  desirable,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  our  immigrants  forget  their  heritage  from 
history  and  tradition.  No  method  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  Americanization  which  leaves  out  of  account  the  in- 
timate connection  of  the  immigrant  with  the  fate  of  his  father- 
land can  have  any  success. 

The  problems  of  Europe  are  part  of  us.  To  deny  our 
responsibility  for  them  is  to  refuse  to  save  ourselves.  To 
work  them  out  in  terms  of  American  democracy  is  to  help 
organize   Europe    in    the   American    spirit. 


lege.  (China  and  the  World  War.  Macmillan  Co.  263  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35.)  He,  likewise, 
visualizes  the  problem  of  China  as  largely  an  educational  one. 
The  new  educational  movement,  with  its  promise  of  ultimate 
general  public  instruction,  only  dates  from  1906;  and  in  this 
movement  "missionary  institutions,  staffed  and  financed 
largely  by  foreigners,  have  had  a  large  share  and  still  con- 
tribute much  to  the  solving  of  the  problem."  Those  who 
imagine  the  American  missionary  a  sort  of  recluse,  living  amid 
the  most  primitive  savage  environment,  of  course,  cannot  un- 
derstand the  actual  part  he  is  playing.  For,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  missionaries  in  Asia,  and  especially  in 
China,  live  in  the  large  cities  and,  therefore,  are  able  to  exert 
an  immense  sway  over  the  masses. 

No  one  comes  back  from  China  without  admitting  the  pecu- 
liarly potent  pressure  exercised  in  many  different  ways  by  the 
missionary  institutions  upon  the  standard  of  public  morality. 
For,   more   deep-seated   and   more   pernicious   than   ignorance, 


industrial  backwardness  or  foreign  rapacity,  is  the  corruption 
of  her  system  of  government.  As  if  in  direct  confirmation 
of  these  statements  of  American  observers  and  the  claims  they 
make  for  the  corrective  influence  of  the  missionaries,  is  the 
latest  message  of  the  Chinese  president,  Hsu  Shichang,  to  his 
countrymen,  delivered  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  which  he 
said: 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 
During  this  period  the  government  has  been  facing  a  series  of 
political  upheavals  and  has  had  little  time  to  see  to  its  civil 
administration.  .  .  .  Philosophers  of  the  West  tell  us  that  moral 
rectitude  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  forms  the  vital  strength  of  a  repub- 
lic. A  careful  study  of  the  social  psychology  in  this  country 
within  the  last  few  years  convinces  one  that  a  demoralizing  tendency 
has  set  in  among  us.  The  teachings  of  the  sages  concerning  the 
principles  of  righteousness  are  not  heeded.    .    .    . 

The  government  announces  its  intention  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
its  orders.  When  the  constitution  is  promulgated,  our  legislators 
may  be  able  to  deliberate  efficiently.  .  .  .  Let  there  be  a  guiding 
principle  by  which  the  government  shall  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
state  and  private  persons  regulate  their  conduct  of  daily  life. 
Rewards  and  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  with  justice  so  as  to 
establish  a  sound  moral   custom. 

All  this  may  seem  platitudinous  enough ;  but  in  a  sense  it 
marks  the  new  attitude  of  the  Orient  to  the  West,  as  it  has 
got  to  know  it  through  what  President  Hsu  Shichang  calls  its 
"philosophers,"  the  missionary  who  is  extolling  righteousness 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  Savonarola.  What  the  Chinese  ask 
of  the  world — and  are  emphatically  demanding  at  the  peace 
conference — is  freedom  and  safety  to  solve  their  political,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  problems.  "Instead  of  a  further  sub- 
traction of  their  sovereign  rights,"  says  Mr.  Wheeler,  "the 
better  course  would  seem  to  be  in  their  gradual  restoration, 
with  possibly  temporary  assistance  and  regulation  in  an  eco- 
nomic way."  That  assistance,  he  asks,  with  special  reference 
to  the  United  States,  should  be  political,  industrial  and  finan- 
cial. But  equally  important  is  the  endeavor  to  understand  and 
sympathetically  aid  China's  candidature  for  membership  in  the 
league  of  free  nations  as  a  democratic,  self-reliant,  socially  and 
religiously  progressive  modern  republic.  The  Chinese  Re- 
corder, organ  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  published 
in  Shanghai,  says  in  the  issue  for  December,  1918: 

One  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  reconstruction  in  the  whole  world 
presents  itself  in  China.  Nevertheless  the  task  of  world  rejuven- 
ation will  make  a  demand  upon  the  Christian  forces  that  will  affect 
all  work  already  established.  The  appeal  of  the  China  field  for 
new  missionaries  will  have  to  be  couched  in  terms  to  meet  the  new 
spirit  of  the  age  and  to  set  forth  the  unparalleled  task  of  recon- 
struction now  upon  us  in  China.  More  than  ever  shall  we  need 
to  let  the  "necessities  of  our  own  peculiar  creeds"  slip  into  a 
secondary  place.  Our  ability  and  willingness  to  unite  and  organize 
our  forces  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  making  a  successful  appeal  to 
new  missionaries.  The  Allies  have  sunk  national  identity  in  the 
bigger  ideal  of  world  welfare;  missions  will  need  to  sink  their 
traditional  identity  in  the  supreme  ideal  of  promoting  Christian 
living    in    China. 

To  which  one  would  like  to  add  the  deliberate  statement 
of  Mr.  Dennett  that  it  is  to  the  missions  in  China  that  the 
world  has  to  look  for  a  unified  Christendom  if  that  ideal  is 
ever  to  find  realization. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  PALESTINE 

"'  I  AHE  problem  which  faces  us  now,"  Dr.  Stephen  S. 
X  Wise  cabled  last  week  from  Paris,  "is  not  how  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  peace  conference,  but  our  own  preparedness 
to  accept  Palestine.  The  realization  of  the  Zionist  aims  de- 
pends now  entirely  upon  us,  upon  our  readiness  for  the  re- 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  Jewish  homeland." 
On  the  same  day,  the  Jewish  Labor  Congress,  a  minority 
group  of  American  Jews,  placed  its  members  on  record  as  not 
desiring  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  government  in  Pales- 
tine, "until  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  race." 
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The  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement  here  are  content  to 
leave  it  at  that  and  to  trust  to  the  gradual  working  out  of  a 
Jewish  republic  under  the  sympathetic  protectorate  of  the 
British  crown.  Their  main  endeavor,  just  now,  is  directed 
towards  making  of  Palestine  a  land  where  Jews  will  want 
to  live  and  to  perpetuate  their  cultural  tradition,  a  land  of 
economic  opportunities,  of  healthful  and  beautiful  homes,  of 
great  schools  and  of  genuine  democracy  both  in  internal  and 
external  relationships.  To  this  end,  a  campaign  for  a  restora- 
tion fund  of  three  million  dollars,  as  a  preliminary  to  even 
greater  efforts,  was  commenced  two  weeks  ago.  According 
to  a  budget  of  estimated  expenses  for  the  year  1919  to  be 
made  in  Palestine  under  the  supervision  of  the  Zionist  Ad- 
ministrative Committee,  that  sum  is  needed  for  seven  major 
purposes: 

Zionist  Administrative  Commission, 

including  administrative  offices  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa  and  Galilee, 
Palestine  Zionist  office  (Misrad),  commission  to  investigate  im- 
migration and  economic  possibilities,  support  of  town  and  vil- 
lage councils,  public  information  department,  technical  depart- 
ments staffed  with  agricultural,  engineering  and  industrial 
experts,  legal  department  and  land  registry; 

Public  Health  Department, 

including  medical  unit  of  45  nurses  and  physicians,  a  hospital 
of  100  beds,  sanatoria,  health  inspectors,  ambulatory  hospitals, 
clinics    and    dispensaries; 

Department  of  Education    (Vaad  Hachinuch), 

providing  for  73  schools,  313  teachers,  8,500  pupils,  and  for 
text-books ; 

Construction  and  reconstruction, 
through   Jewish   Colonial   Trust  and   Anglo-Palestine   Company 
and  for  repairs  to  institutions; 

Jewish  Legion, 

including  welfare   and   payments   to   dependents; 

Relief, 

in   Egypt,   Palestine   and   special    institutions ; 

American  Organization, 

including  delegations  to  Europe,  Palestine  supplies,  Palestine 
information,   Hebrew   education    and   organization   work. 

The  largest  single  item  is  that  of  a  million  dollars  under 
the  heading  of  construction  and  reconstruction.  It  will  be 
used  largely  for  loans  to  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  artizans,  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  power 
plants,  the  creation  of  new  rural  colonies,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources  generally.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  450  distinct  organizations  in  the  United  States 
participate  in  the  campaign. 

The  most  advanced  section  of  the  restoration  program  is 
that  of  the  Public  Health  Department.     Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow, 


a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Survey  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  methods  of  socializing  medicine  in  the 
United  States,  is,  as  we  go  to  press,  sailing  for  Palestine  as 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Zionist  Organization  to  under- 
take a  searching  investigation  of  the  public  health  needs  of 
Palestine  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  modern  state  health 
service  on  the  most  approved  lines.  This  is  not,  of  course, 
the  first  effort  of  the  organization  to  improve  the  health 
conditions  in  the  country,  as  diligent  readers  of  the  Survey 
are  aware,  nor  does  it  desire  to  disparage  the  magnificent 
hygienic  engineering  already  accomplished  by  the  British  army 
authorities  during  the  brief  period  of  their  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  mission  of  Dr.  Rubinow 
and  of  his  associates  is  that,  untrammeled  by  vested  interests 
in  a  country  where  hitherto  the  medical  profession  has  had  but 
a  slippery  footing,  or  by  red  tape  in  cities  where  western 
ideas  of  municipal  government  have  hitherto  found  no  hold 
at  all,  they  will  be  able  to  work  out  and  to  carry  through 
plans  of  public  health  provision  which  elsewhere,  however 
admirable  and  practical  in  themselves,  have  remained  on 
paper  owing  to  interested  and,  sometimes,  merely  stubborn 
and  unintelligent  opposition.  Here,  then,  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  experiment  in  socialized  medicine,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  command  worldwide  attention.  The 
country  which,  when  Europe  and  America  were  yet  in  the 
deepest  night  of  barbarism,  elevated  the  health  and  nurture 
of  the  people  into  a  religious  creed,  may  thus  once  again  be- 
come the  pioneer  of  humanity  in  race  betterment. 

TO  STUDY  FOREIGN  RELIEF 

A  STUDY  of  the  relief  situation  abroad,  including  not 
only  a  general  survey  but  details  regarding  the  work 
of  various  organizations  operating  in  America  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  meet  it,  and  information  concerning  the  demands 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  American  people 
for  foreign  suffering  during  the  next  six  months,  is  to  be 
made  by  W.  Frank  Persons  for  the  National  Investigation 
Bureau.  The  bureau,  which  has  headquarters  in  New  York, 
was  organized  last  September  for  the  purpose  of  making 
thorough  investigation  of  war  charities  and  similar  activities 
[see  the  Survey  for  October  12,  1918,  p.  46].  Mr.  Persons 
sailed  last  Saturday.  He  was  director-general  of  civilian  re- 
lief of  the  American  Red  Cross  until  his  resignation  on  De- 
cember 20,  1918. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

Written  for  the  Red  Cross  membership  campaign   by 
Katrina  Trask 

THROUGH  carnage,  desolation,  blood  and  mire, 
'Mid  scenes  that  cry  to  an  avenging  God, 
The  Red  Cross  Army  moves  through  scathing  fire — 
Clothed  in  white  garments,  with  quick  mercy  shod. 
Commissioned  is  that  Army  from  above: 
Its  standard  is  a  Cross,  its  watchword — Love. 


Dead  are  the  crosses,  condescending  kings 
Bestow  on  martial  men  who  bravely  fight: 
They  are  but  decorations — lifeless  things. 
The  Red  Cross  is  a  living  cross  of  Light : 
It  shines  where  men  in  mortal  anguish  lie, 
It  glows,  a  gleaming  guidon,  from  on  high. 


Reconstruction  and  Social  Advance 

A  New  Program  of  Community  Service1 
By  Charles  Frederick  JVeller 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMUNITY   SERVICE  FOR  CHESTER  AND  VICINITY 


PIONEERING  in  industrial  community  service,  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  presents  a  new  program  of  reconstruction  and 
social  advance.  Chester,  an  old  city  of  historic  in- 
terest, is  located  on  the  Delaware  river  thirteen  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia.  Its  population  of  about  40,000 
before  the  war,  is  now  estimated  at  90,000  with  several  thou- 
sand to  be  added  for  the  separate  boroughs  of  Upland,  Eddy- 
stone  and  Marcus  Hook  included  in  the  territory  of  this  new 
community  service.  Survey  readers  will  remember  John 
Ihlder's  eloquent  story,  in  the  Survey  of  June  1,  1918,  of 
How  the  War  Came  to  Chester.  Local  ills  have  been  abun- 
dantly described  in  his  and  other  surveys  by  national  and  by 
local  authorities. 

Community  Service 

Instead  of  another  survey,  a  program  of  social  advance  is 
now  presented.  Community  Service  was  inaugurated  in 
Chester  in  October  by  a  social  worker  who  decided 
that  criticisms  enough  had  been  expressed ;  that  Chester's 
ills  were  sufficiently  understood ;  that  these  evils  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  Chester  but  typical  of  many  industrial  cities — in 
which  the  importance  of  community  activities  and  com- 
munity relationships  has  not  been  realized ;  that  he 
would  say  nothing  which  was  not  constructive;  that 
every  suggestion  submitted  should  be  optimistic,  prac- 
ticable, definite,  inspired  wholly  by  a  spirit  of  apprecia- 
tion, cooperation,  democracy  and  good  will. 

Appointed  from  Washington  by  Joseph  Lee,  and  first  known 
in  Chester  as  War  Workers  Community  Service,  a  governing 
committee2  for  Chester  and  vicinity  was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber. Five  labor  representatives  were  among  the  first  members 
selected.  The  chairman  is  William  C.  Sproul,  Pennsylvania's 
new  governor,  and  the  vice  chairmen  Thomas  W.  Allison 
and  S.  Lloyd  Irving.  In  the  necessary  absence  of  Mr.  Sproul 
from  most  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Allison  or  Mr.  Irving  takes 
charge.  Mr.  Allison  is  head  also  of  the  local  Rotary  Club, 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  new  building  committee  of  the  Ches- 
ter Club.  Mr.  Irving  represents  the  local  War  Chest  and 
has  conducted,  as  chairman,  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  of 
Delaware  county. 

Existing  agencies  in  every  phase  of  community  service  are 
drawn  together  monthly  in  an  Advisory  Council  whose  first 
meeting  on  November  22  was  attended  by  thirty-five  social 
workers  who  pledged — and  are  steadily  delivering — the  hearty 


'This  statement  has  been  approved  by  the  Governing  Committee  of  the 
Chester  movement  but  not  yet  adopted  as  representing  general  policies  of 
any  group  outside  of  Chester. — C.  F.  W. 


sThe  members  of  the  committee  are  as  follows:  William  C.  Sproul,  chair- 
man; Thomas  W.  Allison  and  S.  Lloyd  Irving,  vice-chairmen;  James  A.  G. 
Campbell,  treasurer;  Charles  F.  Weller,  executive  secretary;  five  labor  repre- 
sentatives— James  W.  Ewing,  David  Heisner,  Thaddeus  I.  Higgins,  Charles 
Morris  and  E.  J.  Reinhart;  four  women— Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Cochrane.  Mrs. 
S.  Blair  Luckie,  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Sweeney  and  Dr.  Katherine  Ulrich;  ten  busi- 
ness men — John  P.  Crozer,  C.  A.  Ernst,  C.  L.  Gilliland,  Edwin  D.  Glauser, 
Frederick  A.  Howard;  L.  T.  Kniskern,  Kingsley  Montgomery,  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr., 
William  I.  Schaffer  and  C.  H.  Schlacks;  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Charles 
A.  Wagner,  and  the  mayor,  Wesley  S.  McDowell.  The  Commission  on  Living 
Conditions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  is  cooperating 
in  Chester,  is  composed  of  John  R.  Richards,  chairman;  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
John  A.  Voll  and  Eva  White.  The  teaching  staff  for  the  training  class  for 
play-leaders  includes  J.  Leonard  Mason,  director  of  the  service  department  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company;  Loren  J.  Keyes,  physical  director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Edith  Buchert,  physical  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  and  Edith 
E.  Holt  and  Grace  Johnston,  specialists  in  industrial  and  community  activities 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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cooperation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Council  of  Defense,  Boy  Scouts,  Council  of 
Churches,  Playground  Association,  women's  clubs,  parent- 
teachers'  associations,  parks,  schools,  the  service  and  employ- 
ment departments  of  all  local  industries  and  all  other  institu- 
tions and  organizations  engaged  in  social  service.  These 
meetings  are  already  very  popular  as  the  first  and  only  drawing 
together  of  all  the  social  workers  of  the  community.  More  than 
a  hundred  workers  attended  the  second  meeting  on  Jan.  20. 
National  authority  for  this  new  movement  comes  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  through  its  Commission 
on  Living  Conditions,  of  which  John  R.  Richards  is  chair- 
man. Determining  helpful  influence  has  also  been  exerted 
from  the  very  beginning  in  Chester  by  L.  C.  Marshall,  direc- 
tor of  industrial  relations  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Governor's  Program 
Governor  Sproul  as  chairman  of  the  governing  committee 
outlined  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  new  community 
service  in  a  two-page  statement,  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Governing  Committee 
at  its  first  meeting  November  20.  This  gave  authority  for 
establishing  the  Advisory  Council  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  was  instructed  "to  organize  working  committees  or 
to  make  other  appropriate  arrangements  as  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  activities  including  community  singing;  club 
houses;  baths  and  comfort  stations;  dances,  socials,  entertain- 
ments, dinners;  athletics,  games,  hikes  and  the  promotion  of 
physical  efficiency ;  pageants,  dramatics,  folk  dances ;  girls'  and 
women's  activities  and  groups;  larger  uses  of  schools,  parks, 
fraternal  buildings,  armory,  churches,  library  and  other  re- 
sources; hospitality,  auto  rides,  fellowship;  neighborhood  or- 
ganization and  activities. 

Of  historic  significance,  I  believe,  is  the  following  para- 
graph from  Governor  Sproul's  advance  statement  as  chairman 
of  the  governing  committee.  The  entire  document  indicates 
the  progressive  social  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  warmly  human 
men  I  have  ever  known.  Oldest  in  length  of  service  though 
youngest  in  years  among  the  state  senators  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  industrial  captain,  a  newspaper  man  and  the  leading  citizen 
of  Chester,  Senator  Sproul  when  he  signed  this  declaration 
was  governor-elect  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  "dry"  among 
the  "wets"  who  have  long  dominated  local  politics.  He  is 
expected  to  make  at  Harrisburg  a  record  for  efficiency  and  for 
progressive  state  action  in  advancing  human  welfare.  This 
good  citizen  of  Chester  declared:  "In  all  committees  and 
working  groups,  as  in  our  Governing  Committee  itself,  the  in- 
dustrial workers,  men  and  women,  should  be  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  committee  should  definitely  approve  this  policy 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  movement  is  not  something 
handed  down,  but  an  organization  of  the  people  themselves, 
representing  all  elements  of  community  life,  called  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government  to  develop 
popular  activities  and  relationships  which  enrich  and  strengthen 
community  life." 
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Popular  Music 
Community  singing  was  the  first  and  chief  activity  de- 
veloped in  Chester,  as  the  best  quick  popular  means  of  stir- 
ring the  entire  city  and  of  drawing  all  groups  together  in  com- 
munity service.  William  B.  Kelsey,  an  experienced  song 
leader  and  organizer  detailed  to  Chester  by  the  Community 
Song  Department  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  has 
already  introduced  community  singing  into  industries,  moving 
picture  houses,  churches,  schools  and  social  organizations. 
Through  the  Rotary  Club  he  promoted  Christmas  carols.  He 
is  enlisting  volunteer  song  leaders  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
many  centers  and  developing  local  committees  or  leaders  for 
the  various  neighborhoods.  Through  Sunday  afternoon  sings 
in  schools,  churches  and  elsewhere,  and  through  singing  de- 
veloped throughout  the  week  in  all  existing  centers  of  indus- 
try and  of  social  life,  Mr.  Kelsey  is  leading  toward  great,  all- 
inclusive  community  sings  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  biggest 
theater  of  town  and,  in  appropriate  weather,  in  Deshong  park 
in  the  heart  of  Chester.  For  this  department  a  budget  of 
$6,640  is  estimated  for  the  year,  to  be  compared  with  the 
annual  budget  of  over  $10,000  for  community  music  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  a  similar  industrial  city. 

Foreigners 

Americanization  is  the  theme  for  Elizabeth  Burchenal's 
work  in  coordinating  foreign  groups.  This  does  not  mean 
Americanization  of  the  patronizing,  domineering  type  which 
is  based  upon  ignorance  of  foreign-born  Americans  and  upon 
the  conviction  that  everything  native  to  the  United  States  is 
superior  and  self-sufficient.  Instead,  the  Greeks,  Ukrainians, 
French,  Italians,  Welsh  and  twenty-four  other  racial  groups 
represented  in  Chester,  are  being  organized  to  interpret  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbors  the  splendid  value  and  spirit 
of  their  contributions  to  the  community.  Through  their  native 
folk  dances,  games  and  other  characteristic  activities,  through 
their  native  costumes  and,  probably,  through  an  exhibition 
of  heirlooms  and  other  treasured  possessions  reminiscent  of 
foreign  homes,  these  American  citizens  of  foreign  extraction 
will  enlist  Chester's  interest  in  a  great  civic  exhibition  during 
the  first  week  in  March.  Preparations  for  this  pageant  will 
stimulate  group  organizations  and  activities  meanwhile  and 
also  prepare  them  for  large  participation  hereafter  in  every 
great  community  undertaking,  such  as  the  promotion  of  Lib- 
erty loans  and  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other 
holidays.  Only  $4,327  is  allowed  in  the  Chester  budget  for 
this  department  for  the  first  year. 

Community  Centers  in  the  Schools 

School  centers,  a  development  of  both  public  and  parochial 
schools  as  centers  of  Community  Service,  is  the  special  depart- 
ment headed  by  Anna  M.  Vaughan,  whose  experience  in  pub- 
lic schools  fits  her  especially  well  to  cooperate  with  a  progres- 
sive school  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education.  For 
a  number  of  weeks  the  Franklin  school  has  been  in  successful 
operation  as  a  Community  Service  center  with  a  great  "family 
gathering"  every  Thursday  evening,  a  class  in  English  for  Ital- 
ians— the  first  thing  requested  by  the  Italians  themselves — 
every  Tuesday  evening,  with  impressive  dramatic  perform- 
ances, the  dancing  of  the  tarentella,  committee  meetings  and 
the  enthusiastic  singing  of  popular  Italian  and  American  songs. 
In  all  of  these  the  movement  has  already  reached  the  stage  of 
spontaneous  combustion — the  neighbors  themselves  pressing  for- 
ward eagerly  to  offer  their  contributions  and  to  urge  the  ac- 
tivities they  desire. 

Representing  the  Board  of  Education,  William  O.  McClurg 


serves  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee  which  is  to  include 
the  principal  of  the  school,  the  president  of  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Association,  representatives  of  the  teaching  force  and  of 
various  neighborhood  groups  including  especially  the  Italians 
— who  constitute  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood.  French  people,  native  Americans  and 
other  nationalities  are  also  enjoying  this  popular  "melting  pot." 
Already  from  the  Horace  Mann  school  and  from  other 
schools  requests  are  coming  for  the  development  of  similar 
centers.  For  colored  people  their  Watts  school  is  in  successful 
operation.  A  year's  budget  of  $5,880  is  estimated  for  this 
department,  to  include  necessary  payments  for  janitor  service, 
for  evening  workers  to  conduct  special  groups  and  classes,  for 
some  new  equipment  and  for  a  guaranty  fund  to.  replace  or  re- 
pair any  damage  or  losses  of  school  property. 

For  and  by  Colored  People 

Colored  Organization  is  the  special  function  of  Sarah  Col- 
lins Fernandis,  a  colored  woman,  graduate  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, who  for  fifteen  years  has  made  a  notable  success  of 
work  in  colored  social  settlements,  playgrounds,  Red  Cross 
and  other  social  activities.  Already  the  largest  rooms  avail- 
able at  the  Watts  school  are  filled  to  overflowing  every  Mon- 
day evening  with  colored  men  and  women  who  spend  the 
first  half-hour  discussing  their  civic  needs  and  responsibilities. 
They  have  developed  intelligent  demands  and  some  pushing 
power  for  such  community  projects  as  a  new,  adequate  school 
building  with  auditorium,  manual  and  domestic  training 
rooms  and  proper  school  facilities ;  playgrounds ;  training  in 
health  and  hygiene;  and  for  other  opportunities  to  change 
from  liabilities  to  assets  the  leisure  hours  of  12,000  or  more 
colored  people  who  are  largely  gathered  in  two  segregated, 
neglected  neighborhoods.  A  dramatic  club  of  promising  size 
and  character  has  been  started.  In  community  singing  the 
colored  people  are  taking  the  part  to  be  expected  from  their' 
unique  contributions  to  American  music.  Forty  or  fifty  of 
the  city's  colored  leaders,  both  men  and  women,  are  working 
closely  with  Mrs.  Fernandis  with  a  new  sense  of  unity  and 
of  community  interdependence  and  responsibility.  Compared 
with  what  the  deadly  race  riots,  not  long  since,  cost  Chester 
in  money  and  in  deaths,  the  budget  of  $3,400  for  constructive 
Community  Service  for  and  by  colored  people  seems  an  espe- 
cially good  investment. 

Eleven  Thousand  Italians 

For  Italian  Organization  the  departmental  executive  is 
Frand  Casper,  an  Italian  experienced  in  industrial  work  and 
welfare  activities  in  one  of  the  automobile  plants  of  Detroit, 
who  is  experienced  also  in  singing  and  in  the  organization  of 
musical  activities.  Personally  I  feel  I  have  learned  more 
through  my  meetings  with  the  fifty  or  more  Italian  leaders 
of  Chester  than  through  any  other  single  department  of  our 
new  undertaking.  I  have  learned  how  useless  are  the  methods 
which  I  and  other  social  workers  have  hitherto  frequently 
used  with  foreign-born  groups  because  they  have  "all  looked 
alike"  to  us  and  we  have  not  come  into  close  democratic  co- 
operation with  them.  Such  intimate,  open-minded  cooperation 
is  really  the  only  means  of  enabling  them  to  devise  and  develop 
community  organization  and  activities  which  suit  their  varied 
needs  and  their  strongly  individual  personnel.  Especially  I 
have  learned  that  any  agency  which  is  religious  or  sectarian 
and  any  method  which  may  be  suspected  of  being  political 
is  foredoomed  to  failure  or  to  only  such  limited  success  as 
might  deceive  the  ignorant. 

Backing  by  the  United  States  government  has  been  especially 
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helpful  to  us  in  convincing  fifty  or  sixty  leaders,  splendid  men, 
among  the  11,000  or  more  Italians  of  Chester  that  here  at 
last  is  their  long  desired  opportunity  to  work  together  as 
Frattelli  Uniti — brothers  united — without  the  characteristic 
deep  antagonisms  among  Italian  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
free-thinkers  and  without  any  political  or  other  forms  of 
exploitation  to  quench  the  splendid  enthusiasm  and  the  great 
spirit  of  patriotic  public  service  which  impels  these  warm- 
hearted, really  wonderful  men.  Only  $1,500  is  estimated  as 
the  year's  budget  for  this  department,  which  has  already 
brought  together  for  community  singing,  dramatics,  music, 
folk  dances,  classes  in  English  and  other  activities  about  300 
or  more  of  the  Italians  of  Chester. 

"Here  Let  No  One  Be  Stranger" 

Hospitality,  or  community  hostesses,  or  Community  Service 
for  and  by  girls  and  women  is  the  special  work  of  Vera  A. 
Laing,  who  has  been  trained  in  public  school  music  which  de- 
veloped significant  community  relationships.  For  some  months 
before  coming  to  Chester,  she  served  as  a  community  song 
leader  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  near  Camp  Grant  at 
Rockford,  111.  In  Chester  she  is  enlisting  existing  organizations 
of  women  and  developing  new  women's  groups  to  give  Satur- 
day evening  suppers  in  churches,  downtown  stores,  fraternal 
buildings  and  elsewhere  to  which  young  men  and  women, 
especially  strangers  and  newcomers,  are  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  home-cooked  dinner  served  at  reasonable  rates  by  girls 
and  women  with  whom,  after  the  meal,  games  and  other  social 
activities  are  enjoyed. 

For  the  300  soldiers  stationed  in  Chester  to  guard  two  great 
shipyards,  and  for  the  returning  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines, 
Miss  Laing  is  organizing  special  hospitality.  For  these  men 
in  uniform  and  for  the  average  men  and  women  out  of  uni- 
form, it  is  hoped  that  the  social  evenings  will  lead  to  acquaint- 
ance with  Chester  families,  who  will  invite  the  young  stran- 
gers home  with  them  for  Sunday  dinners  and  for  other  home 
hospitality. 

Parlor  conferences  are  being  promoted  by  Miss  Laing,  who 
is  undertaking  to  hold  every  month  during  the  early  stages  of 
our  movement  many  small  neighborhood  gatherings  where 
personal  friends  of  the  host  and  hostess  will  assemble  for  an 
evening  conference  concerning  the  intimate  experiences  and 
confidential  plans  of  all  departments  of  Community  Service. 
Each  of  these  neighborhood  centers  is  expected  to  provide  vol- 
unteers for  various  activities  and  centers  of  educational  influ- 
ence which  will  make  Community  Service  popular  and  increas- 
ingly effective. 

For  the  large  public  dances  which  have  been  conducted  in 
the  armory  twice  a  week  by  Charles  Morris  and  the  band 
of  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company,  Miss  Laing  is  now 
organizing  as  hosts  and  hostesses  some  of  Chester's  best  men 
and  women.  In  democratic,  self-determining  groups  she  is 
also  drawing  together  the  employed  girls  themselves.  For 
the  whole  department  of  hospitality,  $1,800  is  the  total  expense 
estimated  for  the  first  year  including,  as  in  all  other  depart- 
mental budgets,  the  salary  of  the  evidently  non-profiteering 
executives. 

Club  Houses 

Community  Clubs  are  being  promoted  under  the  leadership 
of  Sergeant  Chester  O.  Blackford  who  has  had  seven  years' 
experience  as  manager  or  owner  of  successful  restaurants  and 
is  now  recently  returned  from  ten  months'  service  in  the  army. 
Funds  provided  by  Mabel  Pew,  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  together  with  the  initiative  and  unselfish  labor  of 
Hy.  V.  Smith,  have  resulted  in  opening  as  a  Coffee  House  or 
Community  Club,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  Ches- 


ter, the  second  and  third  floors  of  an  old  building  whose  first 
floor  is  appropriately  occupied  by  a  saloon.  Here,  in  the  free 
and  easy  spirit  of  a  saloon  but  without  its  characteristic  spirits, 
men  will  enjoy  opportunities  to  smoke  and  spit,  to  play  games, 
run  the  victrola,  look  at  papers  and  magazines,  visit  with  their 
friends  and  lounge  about  in  pleasant  quarters.  Soft  drinks 
and  attractive  foods  will  be  sold,  together  with  cigarettes, 
candies  and  other  articles  through  which  the  club  hopes  to 
become  self-supporting.  Ten-cent  shower  baths  may  be  added 
to  the  free  toilet  facilities  already  provided. 

On  the  third  floor  there  is  a  lodge  room  which  is  to  be 
rented  to  groups  of  varied  kinds  and  to  be  used  for  suppers 
and  other  social  activities  including  music,  games  and  hospi- 
tality through  which  all  classes  of  men  and  women,  especially 
young  people,  will  be  brought  together,  not  only  helping  to  make 
the  club  house  self-supporting  but  particularly  helping  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  any  decent  man  or  woman  to  be  a  stranger 
in  Chester.  One  afternoon  recently  the  liquor  dealers'  asso- 
cation,  fifty  or  sixty  strong,  was  followed  by  a  meeting  to 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  Chester,  all  the  clergymen  were 
invited — Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers  and  Christian 
Scientists.  For  the  opening  reception  on  January  20,  the 
ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  served  a  home-cooked  chicken  supper 
(for  sixty  cents!)  to  eighty- two  men  and  women  representing 
the  civic,  social,  educational  and  community  service  forces  of 
Chester.  Before  and  after  the  meal,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  discussed  community  service  agencies  and 
enjoyed  folk  dances  and  games  together. 

As  this  first  Community  Club  develops  successful  or  signifi- 
cant experiences,  it  is  hoped  that  other  clubs  may  be  established 
in  strategic  centers  throughout  Chester.  The  first  sub-commit- 
tee officially  appointed  by  the  Governing  Committee  has  been 
organized  to  finance,  manage  and  promote  such  club  houses. 

Games  and  Physical  Efficiency 
A  Training  Class  for  Playleaders  is  in  successful  operation 
under  the  direction  of  Carleton  B.  Sanford,  chief  scout  executive 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Chester  and  vicinity,  assisted  by  a  teach- 
ing faculty  including  the  whole  executive  staff  of  Community 
Service  and  local  helpers.  Seventy  men  and  women,  white 
and  colored  (and  the  number  promises  to  grow  much  larger) 
are  meeting  every  Wednesday  night  for  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  promote  games  without  apparatus  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours  upon  the  vacant  lots  and  other  avail- 
able spaces  throughout  the  various  neighborhoods  of  Chester. 
Through  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  lesson  and  through 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  faculty  and  the  director  serve  gra- 
tuitously, this  important  training  class  requires  no  support  from 
the  Community  Service  budget. 

Mr.  Sanford  is  a  volunteer  but  we  hope  soon  to  employ  a 
staff  worker  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  a  special  depart- 
ment of  physical  efficiency,  athletics,  games  and  larger  uses 
of  vacant  lots,  school  grounds,  parks  and  other  spaces.  This 
department  will  work  in  the  closest  possible  cooperation  with 
the  Chester  Playground  Association,  which  has  for  nine 
years  conducted,  during  two  months  each  summer,  eight  or 
ten  playgrounds  for  children,  largely  in  public  schoolyards. 
Including  part-time  workers  serving  between  five  and  ten  P.  M. 
and  averaging  possibly,  in  winter,  twenty  weeks,  three  even- 
ings a  week,  two  workers  each  evening;  and,  in  summer, 
thirty-two  weeks,  four  evenings  a  week,  four  workers  each 
evening,  this  department  is  expected  to  cost  $4,080  for  the  year. 

A  Powerful  New  "Machine" 

Soon  we  shall  have  developed  and  alert  for  service  a  power- 
ful, responsive  organization  representing  all  phases  and  factors 
[Continued  on  page  648] 
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A  WORLD  CONSTITUTION 

THE  Peace  Conference,  almost  at  the  outset  of  its 
activity,  on  January  25,  adopted  the  joint  project  of 
the  great  powers  for  a  league  of  nations  and,  while 
it  left  many  details  of  its  constitution  for  later  determination, 
decided  that  this  league  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  na- 
tion which  can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects  and  that 
it  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and  officers. 

At  the  same  time,  commissions  were  appointed  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  war  and  for  breaches  of  laws  and  customs 
committed  during  the  war,  and  to  recommend  a  tribunal 
where  the  authors  of  these  offences  may  be  tried ;  a  commis- 
sion to  report  on  reparation ;  a  commission  on  international 
industrial  and  labor  legislation;  and  a  commission  on  inter- 
national regulation  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways.  The 
President  and  Colonel  House  will  serve  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions committee;  E.  N.  Hurley  and  Samuel  Gompers  will 
represent  the  United  States  on  the  industrial  and  labor  legis- 
lative commission. 

The  resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  was 
introduced  by  President  Wilson  with  a  speech  that  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  the  world  over.     In  it  he  said : 

We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more 
than  making  the  present  settlements  that  are  necessary.  We  are 
assembled  under  very  peculiar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may 
say,  without  straining  the  point,  that  we  are  not  the  representatives 
of  governments,   but  representatives  of   the   peoples. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  governmental  circles  anywhere.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  burdens  of  this  war  have  fallen  in  an  unusual  degree  upon 
the  whole  population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do  not  need  to 
draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has  been  thrown  back 
from  the  front  upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women,  upon  the  chil- 
dren, upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how  the  real 
strain  of  the  war  has  come  where  the  eyes  of  the  government  could 
not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats. 

We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which  will  make 
them  secure.  We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  see  to  it  that  this 
strain  does  not  come  upon  them  again.  And  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hoped 
that  those  who  represented  them  could  get  together  after  this  war 
and   make   such    another    sacrifice    unnecessary. 

-  It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to  make  per- 
manent arrangements  that  justice  shall  be  rendered  and  peace 
maintained. 

This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meeting.  Settlements  may  be 
temporary,  but  the  action  of  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
justice  must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent  processes. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  set  up  a  permanent  decision. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take  as  far  as  we  can  a 
picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling  circum- 
stance, for  one  thing,  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  that 
the  quiet  studies  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture  rooms  have  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?  The  powers  of  destruction 
have  not  so  much  multiplied   as  they  have  gained  facilities.    .    .    . 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concern  our  best  judg- 
ment   in   order   to   make   this   League   of   Nations    a   vital    thing — a 


thing  sometimes  called  into  life  to  meet  an  exigency — but  always 
functioning  in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  nations, 
and  that  its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuity;  that  its  func- 
tions are  continuing  functions  that  do  not  permit  an  intermission 
of  its  watchfulness  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should  be  the  eye  of  the 
nations,  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest — an  eye  that  did 
not  slumber,  an  eye  that  was  everywhere  watchful  and  attentive. 

And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do?  We  shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their 
thought  centers   upon. 

I  have  had  the  very  delightful  experience  of  visiting  several 
nations  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water,  and  every  time  the 
voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me,  through  any  representa- 
tive, at  the  front  of  the  plea  stood  the  hope  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Gentlemen,  the  select  classes  of  mankind  are  no  longer  the 
governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind  are  now  in  the 
hands  df  the  plain  people  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy  them,  and 
you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  have  established 
peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you  can 
make  will  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

You  can  imagine,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and  the  purpose  with 
which  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  support  this  great 
project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as  the  keynote 
of  the  whole,  which  expressed  our  purposes  and  ideals  in  this 
war  and  which  the  associated  nations  have  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  a  settlement.  .    .    . 

We  are  here  to  see,  in  short,  that  the  very  foundations  of  this 
war  are  swept  away.  Those  foundations  were  the  private  choice 
of  a  small  coterie  of  civil  rulers  and  military  staffs.  Those  founda- 
tions were  the  aggression  of  great  powers  upon  the  small.  Those 
foundations  were  the  holding  together  of  empires  of  unwilling  sub- 
jects by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those  foundations  were  the  power  of 
small  "bodies  of  men  to  wield  their  will  and  use  mankind  as  pawns 
in  a  game.  And  nothing  less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
from  these  things  will   accomplish  peace. 

A  HORNETS  NEST  OF  HYGIENE 

FORCED  by  the  protests  against  the  intended  destruc- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  in  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health,  Commissioner 
Copeland  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  subject  on  January  24. 
The  protestants  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  presented  a 
united  front  of  opposition  to  what  they  consider  the  commis- 
sioner's tinkering  with  industrial  hygiene.  They  represented 
more  than  100  labor  organizations  and  a  score  or  more  of 
civic  bodies  including  the  National  and  City  Consumers' 
Leagues,  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  the  Jewish  Free 
Synagogue  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Their  contention  was  that  there  is  no  reason  for  disrupting . 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene;  that  it  has  done  good 
work  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases;  that 
the  working  people  of  the  city,  who  are  vitally  affected  by  the 
work  of  the  division,  are  satisfied  with  the  way  it  has  been 
run  and  with  the  results;  that  there  is  deep  distrust  of  the 
methods  behind  the  transfer  of  the  division  from  one  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Health  to  another. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  commissioner  that  modern  indus- 
trial hygiene  is  not  based  upon  police  power  and  should  not 
reckon  its  success   in   terms  of   the   number  of  prosecutions 
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against  those  who  have  violated  the  sanitary  laws.  Rather, 
its  purpose  is  educational,  to  prevent  occupational  diseases  and 
that,  without  the  cooperation  and  confidence  of  labor  organi- 
zations, its  work  must  suffer  seriously  and  perhaps  fail. 

In  his  defense,  Commissioner  Copeland  dwelt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  his  motives,  upon  his  responsibilities,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  best  judge  as  to  the  necessity  and  reasons  for 
the  transfer.  He  said  that  he  wished  himself  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  division,  so  important  is  it  and  so  near  it  is  to 
his  heart.  He  asserted  that  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases is  overburdened  with  its  other  work  and  cannot  there- 
fore give  the  necessary  attention  to  industrial  hygiene.  Only 
by  having  the  inspectors  under  his  own  care,  he  said,  would 
they  have  the  police  power  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  and  regulations.  In  this,  of  course,  he  broke  with 
his  audience  not  only  as  to  methods,  but  as  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  division. 

The  commissioner  seems  determined  to  abide  by  his  decision 
and  the  opposition  is  expected  to  initiate  a  concerted  move- 
ment to  force  the  question  before  a  higher  tribunal.  It  is  like- 
ly that  either  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  may  have  juris- 
diction in  the  matter,  or  Governor  Smith  and  the  legislature 
will  be  made  to  ask  an  official  inquiry. 

TRIBUTE  TO  RETURNING  NURSES 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
made  a  plea  before  the  Council  of  Organizations, 
1  the  clearing  house  for  war  work  volunteers,  in  New 
York,  last  week,  for  a  nation-wide  and  imposing  tribute  to 
the  thousands  of  nurses  returning  from  war  activities  abroad 
and  at  home.  The  nurses  have  rendered  a  service  no  less 
necessary,  important  and  self-sacrificing  than  the  soldiers,  she 
said.  The  war  has  proved  the  importance  of  their  function 
and  the  need  of  their  work.  Twenty-five  thousand  nurses 
went  overseas  and  many  other  thousands  were  ready  to  go. 
They  suffered  physically  no  less  than  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
they  bore  a  great  burden  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Should  not  all  this  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  nation? 

Miss  Wald  also  laid  emphasis  on  retaining  the  services  of 
the  returning  nurses  for  public  health  work  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  She  drew  attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  in- 
creased training  facilities  for  nurses,  and  brought  out  that 
there  are  only  two  recorded  endowments  for  nurses'  training 
schools,  one  by  Florence  Nightingale  many  years  ago,  and  the 
other  by  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  quite  recently.  Miss  Wald 
urged  the  Council  of  Organizations,  although  organized  for 
volunteers,  not  to  disband  but  to  continue  the  greater  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  in  times  of  peace. 

FEDERAL  MOTHERS'  AID 

THE  Rankin-Robinson  bill  "to  encourage  instruction  in 
the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy  and  to  extend 
proper  care  for  maternity  and  infancy ;  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  such  instruc- 
tion and  care  in  rural  districts"  applies  the  now  familiar  prin- 
ciple of  joint  federal  and  state  action  on  appropriations.  The 
bill  provides  $480,000  a  year  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  states  if  they  make  similar  appropriations,  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  beginning  at  one  million  dollars  and  increasing 
eventually  to  two  millions  to  be  apportioned  on  the  same 
terms.  The  work  thus  provided  for  is  to  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  state  boards  of 
health,  boards  of  maternity  aid  and  universities.  Aid  received 
under  the  act  is,  by  its  terms,  not  to  be  considered  charitable 
relief,  and  is  not  to  affect  unfavorably  the  legal  status  of  re- 
cipients. 

Stripped  of  legal  verbiage,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  appears 
to  be  the  promotion  of  maternity  and  infant  hygiene  by  in- 
struction in  pre-natal,  post-natal  and  infant  care,  the  regula- 
tion of  midwifery,  educational  propaganda — especially  in  rural 


sections — and  in  general  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
mothers  and  new-born  infants.  The  bill  was  drafted  by 
Representative  Jeannette  Rankin  to  meet  the  needs  disclosed 
by  various  surveys  and  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Miss  Rankin  is  actively  promoting  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
appearing  most  recently  as  a  speaker  before  the  New  York 
Council  of  Organizations.  She  urges  immediate  action  in 
order  to  secure  its  success  in  the  House ;  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  is  not  expected  at  this  session,  but  passage  by  one  house 
gives  a  bill  a  strong  advantage  in  coming  up  before  the  next 
session.  One  hearing  has  been  held,  and  Miss  Rankin  stated 
that  the  bill  would  have  been  reported  out  of  committee  ex- 
cept for  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  city.  Both  Dr.  Frankel  and  Dr. 
Baker  held  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  set  up,  as 
the  bill  proposes  to  do,  committees  or  departments  which 
would  duplicate  the  work  and  in  some  cases  compete  with  ex- 
isting machinery  for  the  same  purpose  in  some  of  the  states. 
They  held  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  overcome  this 
overlapping;  Miss  Rankin  wishes  to  secure  immediate  passage 
in  the  House  and  to  leave  the  amendment  as  to  machinery  of 
operation  until  the  next  session.  She  asks  all  interested  to 
write  to  their  representatives,  and  to  Congressman  J.  P. 
Maher,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  WON 
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OUR  hours  a  week  have  been  added  to  the  work- 
ers' lives.  It  is  the  greatest  event  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice."  This  was  the  comment  of  an 
officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  on  the  victori- 
ous ending  of  the  union's  three  months'  strike  for  the  44-hour 
week  in  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry  in  New  York. 
The  new  work-week  went  into  effect  for  60,000  workers  in 
New  York  on  January  27.  It  had  previously  been  granted 
by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  may  soon  be  adopted  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
throughout  the  United  States,  thus  affecting  250,000  workers. 
President  Hillman  of  the  union  has  predicted  that  other  or- 
ganizations will  be  spurred  by  the  success  of  the  Amalgamated 
to  obtain  the  shortening  of  the  work  day  to  eight  hours,  with 
Saturday  half-holiday.  The  decision  was  won  quite  without 
regard  to  whether  shorter  hours  increase  output,  on  the  ground, 
as  Mr.  Hillman  put  it,  that  this  "is  the  minimum  that  labor 
can  accept"  in  order  to  have  leisure  to  live  its  life,  and  to 
help  provide  work  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  settlement  was  brought  about  through  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  advisory  board  composed  of  William  Z.  Ripley, 
until  recently  administrator  of  labor  standards  for  army 
clothing,  Felix  Frankfurter,  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Poli- 
cies Board,  and  Louis  Marshall,  an  attorney.  In  addition 
to  recommending  that  the  44-hour  week  be  established  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  throughout  the  clothing  industry  in 
the  United  States,  the  board  made  further  suggestions  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  establishment  of  better  relationships.  It 
recommended  that  both  sides  employ  a  skilled  investigator  to 
obtain  information  as  to  wage-rates  in  the  industry  and  the 
cost  of  living,  on  which  wage  adjustments  might  be  based; 
that  principles  be  formulated  and  machinery  established  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  efficiency,  discipline  and  production 
in  the  industry,  and  that  the  two  parties  immediately  agree 
upon  an  adviser  to  adjudicate  upon  the  controversies  arising 
from  time  to  time. 

The  day  before  the  Amalgamated  strike  was  settled  35,000 
workers  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  walked  out.  They 
also  are  demanding  the  44-hour  week,  together  with  a  15  per 
cent  increase,  but  the  chief  bone  of  contention  is  the  right  of 
discharge.  The  employers  demand  the  absolute  power  of  dis- 
charge, while  the  workers  insist  on  retaining  the  practice  that 
obtained   under  the  agreement  which  just   expired,   of  sub- 
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mitting  every  proposed  discharge  to  a  board  of  review  on  which 
the  workers  are  represented.  Last  week  the  terms  demanded 
by  the  union  were  conceded  by  independent  manufacturers  em- 
ploying about  15,000  workers.  Benjamin  Schlessinger,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  predicted  that  by  Monday  this  week  20,000 
workers  would  be  back  on  the  job,  under  contracts  guaran- 
teeing them  all  the  conditions  for  which  they  struck. 

DEMOBILIZED  WOMEN 

A  PARADE  of  some  six  thousand  women  marched  down 
Whitehall  the  other  day  and  stopped  before  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  where  a  deputation  of  shop 
stewards  was  introduced  by  Mary  MacArthur,  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers,  to 
Sir  Stephenson  Kent,  chief  of  the  demobilization  department. 
They  asked  for  minimum  wage  legislation  covering  all  em- 
ployed women  and  for  a  more  adequate  unemployment  bene- 
fit when  discharged.  The  special  maintenance  allowance  of 
20  shillings  (about  $5)  promised  by  the  government,  they  re- 
garded as  entirely  insufficient,  considering  the  present  cost  of 
living.  They  also  demanded  larger  allowances  for  soldiers' 
widows  and  increased  pensions  for  soldiers,  explaining  these 
last  two  claims  with  reference  to  the  competition  women 
workers  had  to  face  from  widows  and  the  wives  of  pensioners 
if  insufficiently  paid  by  the  state. 

The  agitation  of  English  women  workers  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  and  during  January  has  spread  through- 
out the  land.  Wholesale  dismissal  of  munition  workers  led 
to  unemployment  of  the  most  serious  dimensions.  The  Liver- 
pool labor  exchange  on  one  day  counted  two  thousand  women 
standing  in  a  queue  to  apply  for  a  job.  Obviously  the  place- 
ment machinery  at  once  became  swamped,  and  the  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government  became  pronounced.  At  a  mass 
meeting  in  Liverpool  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 

that  this  mass  meeting,  representing  15,000  demobilized  female  muni- 
tion workers,  asks  the  prime  minister  to  arrange  for  the  immediate 
release  of  starch,  fats  and  such  other  raw  material  as  will  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and  district  to  reengage  those 
patriotic  workers  who  responded  to  his  appeal  in  1915,  and  have 
enabled  their  country  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

Considering  the  time  taken  by  the  government  in  preparing 
for  this  very  event  through  the  plans  fashioned  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  later  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  English  labor 
is  indignant  that  this  demobilization  should  happen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  inflict  acute  hardship  on  tens  of  thousands  of  homes. 
G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  minister  of  labor,  in  an  address  de- 
livered in  the  Midlands,  seemed  to  lay  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  orderly  demobilization  of  women  workers  upon 
the  women  themselves.  He  said  that  numbers  of  those  en- 
gaged on  munitions  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  industry 
— they  were  at  liberty  now  to  return  to  their  homes  or  ordi- 
nary occupations.     That  would  ease  the  situation  a  great  deal. 

If  the  government  could  offer  women  employment  in  spheres  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  before  the  war,  the  state  would  be 
discharging  a  liability;  but  if  they  refuse  to  undertake  such  services, 
the  government  would  be  entitled  to  tell  them  the  provision  made 
out  of  the  exchequer  should  not  be  extended  to  them. 

Referring  to  a  possible  opening  of  new  industries  in  which 
large  numbers  of  women  might  find  employment,  he  said : 

I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  industries  in  this  country  to 
supply  ourselves  with  the  commodities  for  which  we  used  to  rely 
exclusively  on  other  people.  All  our  plans  converge  to  that  end. 
If  we  give  all  our  people  employment  and  provide  them  with  good 
wages  for  their  work  and  they  in  turn  do  their  best,  I  am  sure 
the  country  cannot  fail  to  be  prosperous. 

But  the  women  cannot  wait  for  the  possible  future  effects 
of  a  new  financial  system.  Evidence  of  their  impatience  is 
the  strength  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
new  organizations  have  recently  sprung  into  existence  to  or- 
ganize women  workers.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Women's 
Industrial  League,  of  which  Lady  Rhondda,  widow  of  the 


late  food  administrator,  is  provisional  chairman.  Whether 
this  body  represents  a  deliberate  effort  to  wean  women  work- 
ers away  from  the  influence  of  the  established  trade  union 
movement  is  not  clear,  but  a  recent  statement  of  the  organizers 
lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  non-political  and  desires  to 
steer  clear  of  "revolutionary  trade  unionism  or  of  any  coterie 
of  publicists." 

Democratic  organization  and  the  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women  workers  are  the  two  principal 
items  on  the  program  of  the  league.  It  wishes  to  facilitate 
their  representation  on  all  government  committees  and  public 
bodies  by  elected  delegates.  Branches  have  been  formed  in 
the  larger  industrial  centers.  Whether  a  body  inviting  to  its 
membership  forewomen,  supervisors,  superintendents,  works 
managers  and  directors  as  well  as  all  classes  of  manual  work- 
ers will  succeed  in  insuring  "the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
millions  of  workers  in  the  producing  industries"  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Another  new  association  for  the  benefit  of  demobilized 
women  workers  is  the  Federation  of  Women's  Agricultural 
Executive  Committees  recently  formed  at  a  conference,  in 
London,  of  delegates  from  such  committees  in  about  twenty 
counties.  This  also  is  an  organization  largely  in  the  hands 
of  wealthy  women,  such  as  Lady  Eve  and  Lady  Bell,  and 
one  also  which  makes  educational  provision  for  women  work- 
ers its  first  care.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  executive  commit- 
tees are  largely  in  the  nature  of  welfare  committees  on  behalf 
of  girls  working  on  the  land  and  consist  of  voluntary  social 
workers.  Lady  Eve,  who  presided  over  the  conference,  said 
that  if  it  were  a  good  thing  for  the  girls  to  be  swept  into 
trade  unionism,  which  was  quite  possible,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  that  "there  should  be  an  outside  body  of  women 
of  sufficient  control  and  concentrated  influence  to  induce  the 
girls  to  take  a  sane  and  moderate  view  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  them." 

ORGANIZING  STEEL 

THE  right  of  free  assembly  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
[the  Survey  for  January  4,  p.  453]  has  not  yet  been 
restored,  according  to  advices  received  from  the 
National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
in  Pittsburgh.  A  committee  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  but  they  are  un- 
able as  yet  to  report  progress. 

Meanwhile  the  organizing  campaign  is  going  forward.  The 
twenty-four  international  unions  cooperating  in  the  campaign 
represent  a  total  membership  of  1,500,000.  According  to  the 
organizing  committee  there  are  more  than  a  million  men, 
from  mines  to  rolling  mills,  engaged  in  work  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  These  men  are  being  asked  to  join 
the  different  craft  unions  to  which  they  are  eligible.  The 
committee  reports  that  its  efforts  are  meeting  with  substantial 
results.     In  a  statement  just  issued  they  say: 

As  things  now  stand,  there  is  hardly  an  important  steel  center 
in  America  that  the  unions  have  not  at  least  partially  organized. 
In  dozens  of  plants,  where  for  years  not  a  trace  of  unionism  existed, 
the  work  of  organization  now  openly  proceeds.  Beyond  all  question, 
the  industry  is  being  steadily  organized.  And  this  will  continue. 
The  opposition  of  the  companies,  the  winter  weather,  the  influenza 
ban,  the  growing  unemployment  due  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  all 
other  obstacles,  are  all  unable  to  stop  it.  It  must  and  will  go  on 
to  the  victorious  end. 

"ECONOMIC  AUTOCRACY" 

ONE  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  planks  in  this  re- 
construction program  is  on  social  insurance.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  workmen's 
compensation  on  safety  in  factories.  "Labor  must  now  have 
similar  protection  against  sickness"  and  against  the  other 
risks  to  which  the  wage-earners  are  exposed,  including  unem- 
ployment, invalidity  and  death — "which  are  all  insurable." 
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Under  the  title  Voice  and  Vote  in  Industry,  the  report  says: 

America  proudly  donned  the  panoply  of  arms  to  save  democracy 
to  the  world.  But  our  political  democracy  becomes  a  travesty  when 
it  is  accomplished  by  economic  autocracy.  A  nation  cannot  be  truly 
free  at  the  ballot  box  one  day  a  year  if  it  is  serf  in  the  workshops 
for  the  remainder.  The  workers  of  America  must  be  given  the 
right  to  affiliate  with  the  recognized  unions  of  their  crafts  and  to  be 
represented  in  negotiations  with  their  employers  by  representatives 
of  such  unions.  The  right  to  form  shop  committees  to  advise  with 
the  management  on  industrial  problems  and  policies  must  be  won 
at  all  costs,  and  labor  must  be  represented  on  every  public  appointive 
board,  federal,  state  and  local. 

In  general,  the  New  York  program  covers  the  same  points 
as  the  program  placed  before  Congress  last  week  by  the  Re- 
construction Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  it  states  them  more  fully  and  vigorously. 

LABOR  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 

RESTORATION  of  freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and 
the  press,  universal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  alike, 
direct  election  and  recall  of  all  public  officials  in- 
cluding judges,  and  the  "abolition  by  law  of  the  assumed 
right  of  the  courts  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional"  are  among 
the  proposals  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
set  forth  in  their  program  of  reconstruction  adopted  last  week. 
The  report  expresses  full  approbation  of  the  peace  policies 
of  President  Wilson  and  of  his  attendance  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. It  urges  as  "essential  to  the  right  foundation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  to  prevent  future  fratricidal  strife"  the 
following : 

Declaration  that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity 
or  an  article  of  commerce;  adoption  of  the  standards  of  the  American 
seamen's  act  as  an  international  minimum;  exclusion  from  inter- 
national commerce  of  goods  produced  by  children  under  the  age 
of  16  or  by  women  employed  at  night;  establishment  of  the  eight- 
hour  shift  in  all  continuous  processes;  uniform  international  col- 
lection of  labor  statistics  and  enforcement  of  labor  legislation; 
recognition  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize;  guarantee  to  alien 
workers  of  all  the  rights  of  nationals;  and  agreement  that  each 
nation,  for  adult  citizens  as  well  as  for  minors,  will  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  free  education. 

The  federation  is  determined  that  "the  heavy  burden  of  the 
war  debt  of  the  nation  shall  not  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  wage-earners,  those  least  able  to  bear  it."  The  major 
portion  of  it  should  be  raised  by  taxation  on  "aggregated 
wealth,  large  incomes,  net  profits,  inheritances  and  land 
values." 

For  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions  it  is  proposed  that 
there  be  established  in  every  community  public  food  markets, 
that  rural  highways  be  improved,  experimental  farms  estab- 
lished, public  fertilizer  plants  built,  and  that  there  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  farm  bank  and  loan  system.  Public  ownership 
of  public  utilities  is  favored. 

"So  seriously  out  of  order  is  our  industrial  house,"  runs 
the  introduction  to  the  report,  "so  unworthy  a  dwelling  is  it 
for  people  in  whose  grasp  lie  the  accumulated  experience 
and  science  of  the  ages,  that  minor  details  for  renovation 
crowd  upon  the  candid  mind."  There  stand  out,  however, 
certain  fundamentals  "without  which  freedom  and  progress 
as  America  has  made  them  known  in  world  affairs  cannot 
continue  to  exist."  These  fundamentals  include  those  named 
above  as  well  as  the  strictly  industrial  proposals. 

A  matter  of  primary  concern  is  employment.  "First  and 
foremost"  opportunity  for  work  must  be  guaranteed,  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done  through  private  agencies  public  agencies 
must  be  developed.  "We  know,"  the  report  states,  "that  there 
is  plenty  and  more  than  plenty  of  work  for  all.  The  flaw  is 
in  its  distribution."  We  must  have,  therefore,  an  improved 
state  employment  service  with  federal  aid — "not  starved  for 
funds  but  placed  on  a  permanent  and  adequate  basis  and 
supplied  with  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  transportation  for 
workers  directed  to  distant  jobs." 

On  the  subject  of  wages,  the  report  states  that  more  than 
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half  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient income  to  maintain  a  family  in  health  and  comfort. 
"Conditions  call  for  a  decisive  increase  in  such  standard  rates 
of  pay.  The  principle  of  the  minimum  living  wage  based 
upon  family  and  not  upon  individual  standards  must  be 
adopted,  and  equal  pay  must  be  given  to  men  and  women  who 
perform  equivalent  work."  The  report  urges  that  cities  be 
authorized  to  build  houses  to  be  sold  on  long-term  payments. 
The  eight-hour  day,  six-day  week,  and  Saturday  half  holi- 
day, are  put  forth  as  essential  to  health  and  good  citizenship. 
It  is  proposed  that  night  work  for  women  and  children  be 
prohibited  and  that  continuous  industries  be  operated  in  three 
shifts.  The  federal  child  labor  provision  now  before  Con- 
gress is  favored  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  states  prohibit 
labor  for  hire  those  under  16  years  of  age,  and  divide  the  week 
between  24  hours  at  work  and  20  at  school  for  all  under  18. 

DOES  IT  PAY? 

OU'RE  rising  to  a  peak,  ladies,  on  this  reform  legis- 
lation, and  business  won't  stand  it."  This  statement 
of  Speaker  Sweet,  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  to  a 
delegation  of  women,  representing  the  Joint  Legislative  Con- 
ference, is  said  by  observers  to  epitomize  the  sentiment  pre- 
vailing with  the  powers  that  be  at  Albany.  The  argument 
never  wandered  far  from  economic  considerations — "Will  it 
pay?"     "Will  business  be  driven  to  other  states?" 

The  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference,  being  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  State  Suffrage  Association,  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York  city  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  framed  a  post-war 
program  including  six  bills,  and  it  was  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation that  the  delegation  of  forty  or  so  women  were  arguing. 

The  plea  for  social  health  insurance  made  by  Miss  Beard,  of 
the  New  York  State  Consumers'  League,  was  interrupted 
when  the  cost  of  the  proposal  was  discussed.  Speaker  Sweet's 
argument  that  the  need  for  health  insurance  would  completely 
disappear  with  prohibition  was  reduced  to  absurdity  by  a  quiet 
remark  of  Senator  Walters  to  the  effect  that  Speaker  Sweet 
must  infer  that  women  and  children  are  hard  drinkers. 

As  a  working-woman,  knowing  from  her  own  experience 
the  drive  of  a  nine-  and  ten-hour  day,  Maud  Schwartz,  of 
the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  pleaded  for  the  eight-hour 
bill.  She  was  interested  in  human  life.  She  knew,  as  only  a 
woman  can  know  who  has  stood  before  a  machine  hour  after 
hour  and  day  after  day,  what  that  extra  hour  of  leisure  would 
mean  to  the  working-girls  of  New  York  state.  "But  if  we 
have  an  eight-hour  day  here  and  Jersey  hasn't,  won't  our 
manufacturers  settle  elsewhere?"  Senator  Walters  asked. 

This  argument,  advanced  against  all  reform  legislation  since 
factories  existed,  did  not  frighten  the  women  delegates.  They 
had  met  it  before  when  they  fought  and  won  the  fifty-four- 
hour  law,  when  they  pleaded  for  and  got  restrictive  child- 
labor  legislation,  when  they  met  and  conquered  the  canners. 
Mrs.  Travis  Whitney  produced  figures  to  show  that  output 
increased  with  a  decrease  in  hours.  "There's  a  point  of  fa- 
tigue, you  know,"  she  said,  "and  beyond  that  you  manufac- 
turers cannot  drive."  Protective  legislation  for  office  workers 
and  elevator  operators  seemed  to  meet  with  no  opposition, 
but  Miss  McCormick,  assistant  district  attorney  of  Kings 
county,  who  spoke  on  the  transportation  bill,  had  many  argu- 
ments to  answer.  "If  women  who  work  at  night  don't  sleep 
in  the  daytime,  then  legislate  them  into  bed,"  was  advanced 
by  one  senator  as  a  way  of  meeting  the  problem  of  fatigue  of 
night-workers. 

After  two  and  one-half  hours  of  give-and-take  in  argument, 
everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  if  there  was  a  point  of  fatigue 
it  had  been  reached.  The  delegation  thanked  the  speaker  and 
senators  for  the  generous  reception  that  had  been  granted 
them.  And,  to  Mr.  Sweet's  assurance  that  he  would  give 
each  bill,  as  it  was  introduced,  his  aroused  personal  attention, 
the  delegation  promised  to  submit  briefs  on  the  one  fact  that 
most  interested  these  gentlemen — "It  pays." 


BOOKS  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
GUILD  MOVEMENT 

Reviewed  by  Harry  IV.  Laidler 


IT  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  group  of 
books  better  calculated  than  is  the  fore- 
going to  challenge  the  self-complacency 
of  the  social  reformer  whose  vision  fails  to 
extend  beyond  the  wage  system;  of  the  col- 
lectivist  whose  dream  is  of  a  nationalized 
industry  run  by  governmental  bureaucrats, 
or  of  the  reconstructionist  to  whom  the  Whit- 
ley report  constitutes  the  final  word  on  social 
reorganization. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  five 
volumes  more  welcome  to  those  who  are 
striving  for  a  social  system  wherein  labor 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
wherein  self-government  in  the  workshop 
will  have  become  a  living  reality,  and  in 
which  the  goal  of  social  effort  will  not  be 
mere  productive  efficiency,  but  rather  the 
fullest    development    of    human    personality. 

The  books  of  Cole,  Hobson,  Penty,  Reckitt 
and  Bechhofer  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  works  of  that  brilliant  school  of 
social  students  surrounding  the  New  Age, 
a  group  widely  known  as  Guild  Socialists, 
or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  Na- 
tional Guildsmen.  This  school  advocates 
in  brief  the  ownership  of  industry  by  the 
state,  but  its  management  by  industrial 
workers,  of  hand  and  brain  alike,  grouped 
together  in  democratically  controlled  organi- 
zations, known  as  guilds.  Their  ideal  so- 
ciety thus  combines  the  state  ownership 
concept  of  the  collectivist  with  the  idea  of 
producers'  control  urged  by  the  syndicalists. 
In  this  school,  as  Reckitt  and  Bechhofer 
maintain,  may  be  found  something  of  "the 
craftsmen's  challenge  and  the  blazing 
democracy  of  William  Morris;  the  warning 
of  Mr.  Belloc  against  the  huge  shadow  of 
the  Servile  State;  the  insistence  of  Mr.  Penty 
on  the  perils  of  industrialism;  something  of 
French  syndicalism,  with  its  championship 
of  the  producer;  something  of  American 
industrial  unionism,  with  its  clear  vision  of 
the  need  for  industrial  organization;  and 
something  of  Marxian  socialism,  with  its 
unsparing  analysis  of  the  wage-system,  by 
which  capitalism  exalts  itself  and  enslaves 
the  mass  of  men." 

National  Guilds,  by  Hobson,  originally 
published  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Age  in  1912-1913,  and 
brought  together  in  book  form  in  1913,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  book  devoted  to  this  new  philosophy,  although  the  subject  has 
been  treated  incidentally  in  other  writings  from  1906  on.  Mr.  Hobson 
portrays  in  vivid  language  the  evils  of  the  wage-system,  upbraids  col- 
lectivists  for  making  their  main  drive  a  drive  against  poverty  rather 
than  one  against  wage-salvery,  pleads  for  a  new  conception  of  labor 
-is  "something  sanctified  by  human  effort,  into  which  that  sacred  thing 
personality  has  entered,"  and  concludes  the  book  with  an  illuminating 
analysis  of  the  system  of  guilds  as  he  conceives  it. 

Following  the  publication  of  National  Guilds  came  Penty's  articles 
in  the  Daily  Herald,  afterwards  collected  into  Old  Worlds  for  New. 
Penty,  though  one  of  the  first  to  rediscover  and  popularize  the  world 
guild,  is  by  no  means  a  typical  national  guildsman.  With  Ruskin  and 
Morris,  his  invectives  are  directed  largely  against  industrialism  rather 
than  against  capitalism.  He  seeks  "to  replace  existing  society  by  a 
society  based  upon  the  civilization  of  the  past."  His  ideal  is  the  small 
decentralized,  handicraft  industry.  This  and  no  other,  he  contends, 
will  develop  the  personality  of  the  worker,  and  the  guildsmen,  in  ad- 
vocating organization  on  a  national  scale,  are  frustrating  their  own 
purposes.  Since  writing  these  articles,  however,  he  has  somewhat 
modified  his  first  position  and  now  admits — as  a  result  of  war  ex- 
perience— that  the  establishment  of  national  guilds  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  his  ideal  of  local   units.     Penty  also  disagrees  with 
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The  three  medallions  on  this  page 
reproduce  the  seals  of  three  ancient 
guilds  which,  like  the  modern  guild 
propagandists,  firmly  planted  their 
system  of  industrial  organization 
upon  a  religious  faith  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Thus  the  saints  them- 
selves, St.  Aloysius  as  patron  of  the 
blacksmiths  and  St.  Laurent  as  that 
of  the  "rotisseurs"  or  broilers,  are  seen 
with  the  tools  of  their  craft.  The 
baker,  above,  is  taken  from  the  re- 
verse of  the  seal. 


the  typical  national  guildsmen  in  the  latters' 
contention  that  wages  as  such  are  the  chief 
evil  of  capitalism.  It  is  not  wages,  but  the 
dehumanizing  relationship  between  capital- 
ist and  worker,  he  declares,  which  ought  to 
be  the  center  of  attack.  Penty  also  fails  to 
emphasize,  as  does  the  average  national 
guildsman,  the  important  role  of  the  worker 
in  the  social  transformation. 

The  collectivists  are  denounced  by  the 
author  for  failing  to  stress  the  coming  of 
the  social  cataclysm,  and  for  idealizing  "the 
leisure  state,"  instead  of  "the  work  state," 
in  which  work  is  thoroughly  humanized.  In 
no  place  does  the  author  seriously  discuss 
the  relative  advantages  of  a  machine  age 
where  the  workers  control  the  machine,  as 
compared  with  a  system  of  pure  handicraft 
where  the  machines  are  "butchered  to  make 
a  mediasval  holiday." 

The  foregoing  books  by  Hobson  and  Penty 
were  followed  during  1918  by  the  two  clas- 
sics on  the  subject,  Self-Government  in  In- 
dustry, by  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  and  The  Mean- 
ing of  National  Guilds,  by  Reckitt  and 
Bechhofer.  Cole  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
outstanding  and  most  brilliant  of  this  scliool 
— in  fact,  is  rapidly  gaining  first  rank  among 
British  economic  writers. 

While  demanding  with  Hobson  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wage-system,  Cole  bases  his  de- 
mand for  guild  socialism  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  sovereignty.  The  state,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  organized  consumers, 
should  have  charge  of  those  services  which 
affect  citizens  equally — parks,  houses,  roads, 
recreation,  education.  It,  however,  is  not 
the  body  best  adapted  to  represent  the  pro- 
ducers and  should  not,  therefore,  possess  in- 
dustrial sovereignty.  Industrial  control 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  or- 
ganization which  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  who,  by  training  and  experience,  are 
best  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
industrial  management — the  guilds.  Between 
the  state  and  the  guild  there  should  be  equali- 
ty of  power.  This  nice  balancing  of  one 
organization  against  the  other,  claims  Cole, 
is  necessary  if  individual  freedom  is  to  be 
preserved,  a  view,  by  the  way,  differing 
from  that  of  Hobson  who  believes  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
state  should   be   the   arbiter. 

Mr.  Cole  deals  in  greater  detail  than  does  any  other  writer  with 
the  possible  framework  of  a  future  state,  and,  though  utopianizmg 
in  spots,  the  author's  reasoning  is  the  kind  of  constructive  social 
thinking  most  essential  for  maximum  social  progress,  a  kind  of 
which  there  is  such  a  lamentable  dearth  in  this  country.  While 
the  management  of  industry  should  be  left  entirely  with  the  guilds, 
organized  locally,  sectionally  and  nationally,  the  fixing  of  prices 
and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  production,  according  to 
Cole,  should  be  decided  upon  by  joint  committees  representative  of 
state  and  guilds. 

The  author's  chapters  on  the  control  of  industry  during  and  after 
the  war,  on  the  restoration  of  trade  union  conditions  and  of  syn- 
dicalism,  are   also   worthy   of  careful   perusal. 

The  three  books  of  Hobson,  Penty  and  Cole  were  originally  writ- 
ten as  series  of  articles  for  papers,  the  audiences  of  which  were 
reasonably  conversant  with  the  issues  involved.  Many  of  the  es- 
says were  polemics  published  in  the  heat  of  controversy  and  were 
expressive  of  the  individual  views  of  their  authors,  rather  than 
of  the  National  Guilds  school  as  a  whole.  They  had  both  the 
virtues  and  the  defects  of  books  published  under  these  circumstances. 
The  work  of  Reckitt,  editor  of  the  Church  Socialist,  and  of 
Bechhofer,   author  and   member  of  that  significant  British  organiza- 
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tion,  The  Discharged  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Federation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  planned 
as  a  handbook  on  guild  socialism.  The 
Meaning  of  National  Guilds  contains  the 
clarity  of  expression  and  literary  vigor 
abounding  in  the  other  books  of  the  guilds- 
men.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
presenting  the  subject  in  a  more  systematic 
and  thorough  manner  than  do  its  predeces- 
sors, and  of  presenting  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  between  various 
wings  of  the  movement.  It  is  also  free  from 
the  personal  attacks  which  occasionally  mar 
the   earlier  volumes. 

While  not  so  creative  a  work  as  those 
of  Cole  and  Hobson,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  textbook  purposes,  and  its  value  as  such 
is  increased  by  its  synopses  of  chapters,  its 
copious  notes  and  its  complete  bibliography. 
Its  keen  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  various 
proposals  for  reconstruction  now  being  made 
in  England,  its  caustic  treatment  of  the  re- 
formatory work  of  progressives  and  its  de- 
scription of  the  actual  and  needed  changes  in 
trade  union  policy  are,  furthermore,  distinct 
contributions  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Cole's 
doctrine  of  sovereignty,  while  extremely 
fascinating  to  the  authors,  does  not  appear 
to  them  so  basic  as  it  does  to  the  author  of 
Self-Government  in  Industry. 
*    •    • 

Cole's  most  recent  book  and  the  last  of 
this  group,  Labor  in  the  Commonwealth, 
adds  nothing  further  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  national  guildsmen,  its  object  being 
merely  to  give  a  birdseye  view  of  the  social 
relationships  to  the  outsider  who  wants  to 
know  the  A.  B.  C's.,  not  of  guild  socialism, 
but  of  the  industrial  problem  as  a  whole. 
This   purpose   it   fulfills  admirably. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  witnessing 
ever-increasing  governmental  control  of  in- 
dustry unrelieved  by  democratic  management, 
and  when  the  state  is  enlarging  its  scope 
of  supervision  over  industrial  conduct,  the 
lessons  of  the  guild  Socialist  should  be 
doubly  heeded.  Their  warnings  concerning 
the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  control,  their 
detailed  working  out  of  possible  methods  of 
self-government  in  industry,  their  larger 
vision  of  the  goal  of  trade  unionism,  their 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  the 
wage-system,  their  examination  of  the 
mooted  question  of  state  sovereignty,  and 
their  insistence  on  the  attainment  of  a  sys- 
tem which  will  develop  the  initiative,  the 
creative  instinct  and  the  personality  of  the 
worker  are  all  contributions  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  and  political  thinking 
of  American   liberals  and   radicals. 
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American  Socialists  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  guild  Socialists.  They 
have  with  the  guildsmen  insisted  on  demo- 
cratic management  as  well  as  public  own- 
ership. They  have  centered  much  of  their 
attack  against  the  wage  system,  have  es- 
poused the  cause  of  industrial  unionism  and 
have  constantly  insisted  on  the  development 
of  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  political 
power   of   the  proletariat. 

They  have  failed,  however,  to  dig  as 
deeply  as  have  the  guildsmen  into  methods 
whereby  self-government  in  industry  might 
be  attained.  They  have  also  contributed 
but  little  to  the  idea  of  organization  by 
function,  a  conception  which  teaches  that 
social  activities  should  be  controlled  by 
those  organizations  which  are  composed  of 
persons  interested  in  the  proper  conduct  of 
those  activities  and  best  fitted  by  experience 
to    know   whereof   they   speak. 

The  American  Socialist  is  also  somewhat 
skeptical  concerning  the  validity  of  some  of 
the  social  implications  of  guildsmen.  Should 
the  national  guilds  which  represent  but  that 
part  of  the  population  actually  engaged  in 
productive  industry  organized  in  guilds, 
they  ask,  have  equal  power  with  the  demo- 
cratic state  which  is  representative  of  all 
the  nation's  citizens?  Would  not  such 
equality   lead   to   deadlocks? 

Should  the  guilds  monopolize  the  manage- 
ment of  industry,  or  should  they  not  share 
that  management  to  some  extent  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consumers'  organization — 
the  state? 

Furthermore,  should  workers  fight  for 
their  emancipation  with  economic  weapon* 
only?  The  latter  question,  involving  the 
problem  of  the  value  of  political  action,  is 
the  one  on  which  there  is  likelv  to  be  chief 
disagreement. 


Guild  Socialists  throughout  their  books 
have  not  only  seen  fit  bitterly  to  denounce 
Sidney  Webb  and  the  Fabians  for  their  al- 
leged espousal  of  bureaucratic  collectivism; 
to  accuse  the  Socialist  movement  of  intel- 
lectual sterility  and  cowardice,  to  character- 
ize the  Labour  Party  as  an  organization 
"led  by  charlatans  and  supported  by  Tad- 
poles and  Tapers"  (Hobson,  p.  17),  and  as 
a  party  "of  which  capitalism  has  long  lost 
all  fear"  (Cole,  p.  103),  but,  they  have  as 
well  time  and  again  warned  trade  unionists 
against   participation   in    political    activity. 

Thus  Hobson  maintains  that  "the  conquest 
of  political  power,  so  far  from  strengthening 
the  wage-earner  economically,  is  only  a  dis- 
astrous source  of  weakness"  (Hobson,  p. 
62).  Reckitt  and  Bechhofer,  while  not  op- 
posing political  action  as  such,  deprecate 
trade  union  participation  in  parliamentary 
activity  and  insist  that  emancipation  is  an 
economic  issue  requiring  to  be  achieved  by 
economic  weapons  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  that  "politics  is  a  luxury  in  which 
the  working  class  cannot  afford  to  plunge 
too   deeply." 

This  suspicion  of  political  authority  is 
shared  in  America  to  some  extent  by  ultra- 
conservative  American  Federation  of  Labor 
leaders  and  by  ultra-radical  industrial 
unionists,  but  not  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
Socialists  who,  with  their  comrades  of  the 
British  Labour  Party,  believe  in  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  of  achievement  not 
only  on  the  industrial,  but  also  on  the  po- 
litical  field. 

But  whatever  strictures  we  may  have  on 
certain  side  issues  promulgated  by  this 
school,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  national 
guildsmen  are  today  the  most  stimulating 
group  of  social  thinkers  grappling  with  the 
problems  of  industrial  democracy,  and  no 
one  who  wishes  to  function  effectively  in 
the  social  movement  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
strident  challenges  contained  in  these  books. 
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"Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds'  history 
of  the  great  war  is  a  very  remark- 
able work.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  other  man  in  this 
or  any  other  country  can  quite 
parallel  the  work  that  Mr. 
Simonds  has  done.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  most  to  admire,  the  really  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of 
the  war  which  is  shown,  or  the  transparent  clearness  with  which  the  facts  are  brought  out,  or  the  entire  fairness 
and  impartiality  of  the  conclusion." 

Once  in  a  generation,  perhaps,  there  appears  one  man  with  a  gift  for  writing  history  so  that 
all  men,  all  women,  all  children  like  to  read  it.  Such  was  Ridpath — such  were  Macaulay  and 
Herodotus — great  of  vision,  brilliant  of  style,  with  a  genius  for  facts  and  a  genius  for  telling. 
Frank  H.  Simonds  is  this  generation's  Ridpath,  this  war's  Macaulay.  From  the  day  when  this 
man  burst  like  a  flame  upon  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  his  prophecy  of  the  great 
war  to  this  day,  when  he  is  welcomed  by  Allied  statesmen  and  generals,  his  fame  has  spread  about 
the  world.  Already,  today,  clubs  and  schools  are  studying  Frank  H.  Simonds.  His  least  news- 
paper article  is  treasured  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  So  it  is  wonderful  indeed  that  at  last  you 
can  have  the  story  of  this  war  in  final  form  for  yourself  and  your  children,  and  for  their  children. 


Frank  II.  Simonds' 

History  °frhe  ^Wbrld  War 

5  Large  Volumes—  10^x7^x1  %"— 1000  Illustrations 


When  the  Boys  Come  Marching  Home 

When  quiet  descends  on  shell-torn  Europe — when  weary  men  have 
laid  down  their  arms — when  the  great  ships,  filled  with  our  boys,  have 
come  across  the  high  seas — will  this  greatest  of  conflicts  have  left  its 
I  message  for  you — will  your  mind  be  broadened — will  it  have 
increased  your  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  the  human  races,  of  his- 
tory, of  geography,  of  invention? 
With  Simonds'  brilliant  contem- 
poraneous History  of  the  War — 
an  intelligent  American  can 
feel  that  the  meaning  of  the 
great  war  will  not  be  lost  for 
him   and   his   children. 

And  those  boys 
who  have  come 
back  home  will 
find  in  it  the  truth 
about  the  things 
they  heard  ru- 
mored, they  will 
find  all  that  part  of 
the  war  that  they 
had  never  seen. 


Simonds  is  today  the  most 
quoted  American  in  Europe. 
The  British  government  has 
had  his  articles  reprinted  and 
distributed  broadcast;  and 
he  is  the  only  American  who 
was  allowed  to  go  from  point 
to  point  along  the  great  bat- 
tle line.  He  has  talked  with 
generals  and  soldiers  alike.  His  articles 
appear  in  leading  papers  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  height  of  the  Battle  of 
Verdun,  President  Poincare  sent  him 
alone  of  all  war  correspondents  to  the 
battle  front. 

No  wonder  then  that  those  closest 
to  the  war  have  been  eager  to  help 
Frank  Simonds  with  contributions. 
Those  who  really  know  some  individual 
part  of  the  great  conflict,  have  written 
what  they  know  best.     There  are  hun- 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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dreds  of  such  contributors.  One-third  of  the  whole  history  is 
written  by  them — the  other  two-thirds  being  written  by  Frank 
H.  Simonds.     A  few  of  these  contributors  are:        L--3 


Lord  Northcliffe,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
Surgeon-General  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  Hudson  Maxim,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Viscount  James  Bryce,  Lieutenant  Muller  of  the  Emden,  Henry 
Morgenthau. 

The  Story  That  Has  Never  Been  Told 

The  full  story  of  Chateau -Thierry  has  never  been  told.  Not 
in  a  single  newspaper,  or  a  single  magazine,  or  a  single  book 
can  you  find  just  what  startling  things  our  American  boys  did 
that  day  that  turned  the  tide  of  history.  How  they  fought  with 
their  bare  hands — how  they  attacked  in  the  face  of  machine  gun 

fire  as  in  the  face  of  rain — how  they  tore  the  machine  guns 
to  pieces  and  overpowered  the  gunners  behind  them. 

This,  and  much  more — a  glorious  story  that  has  never 
been  printed.  It  will  make  every  American  heart  beat  faster. 
But  you  can  read  it  now  in  Frank  Simonds'  History  of  the 
World  War. 

Many  men  of  many  minds  consider  this  History  the 
great  one — the  one  for  you  to  have.  French,  British, 
Belgian,  and  Americans — statesmen,  priests,  generals,  news- 
paper men — differ  though  they  may  in  everything  else — all 
unite  in  considering  Frank  H.  Simonds'  the  history  of  the 
world  war  for  you  to  own. 

Announcement  of  Price  Increase 

When,  over  two  years  ago,  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  planned  this  important  project.  It  contracted  for 
paper,  binding,  etc.,  at  the  then  prices  for  a  first  edition  of 
all  the  volumes. 

A   price  was  put  on  the  set  that  was  fair,  in  view  of 

costs. 

Since  then,  cloth,  paper,  ink,  labor — everything  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  a  book — has  gone  away  up  in  price. 

Because  of  these  old  contracts  you  are  now  able  to  get  the 
Simonds'  History  at  a  low  price,  if  you  are  prompt  and  engage  a  set 
of  the  present  edition. 

We  herewith  announce,  however,  that  the  subscription  price  of  the 
next  edition  will  be  increased  to  conform  with  the  higher  cost. 


Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Says — 
This  'History'  will 
constitute  a  most  valua- 
ble treatise  for  those  who 
at  this  or  any  future  time 
wish  to  consult  an  inde- 
pendent authority  on  the 
cause  of  this  titanic 
struggle." 

Lord  Northcliffe  Says— 

"Mr.  Simonds  has  been 
right  about  the  war  more 
often  than  any  of  the 
many  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture of  this  complicated 
catastrophe,  and  I  say 
with  admiration  that  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better 
guide  to  the  war  than 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds." 

J.  Cardinal  Gibbons  Says — 
"I  feel  sure  the  work 
of  Mr.  Simonds  will 
prove  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature 
of  the  World  War.  The 
volume  in  hand  makes 
easy,  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting reading." 


100  Pictures 
and  Maps  in 
Color  and 
Black 


S        Surrey 
'  2-19 

Review   of 
Reviews 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York  City 


REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 
COMPANY 


New  York 


y        Please  send  me,  all 
f       charges  prepaid,  the 
+        first  three  volumes  of 
'       the  "History  of  the  World 
JO    Irving   Place        •        War"  by  Frank  H.  Simonds 
4?      and  other  famous  contributors. 
•        If  not  satisfactory  I  will  return 
s         them  in  five  days,  otherwise  I  will 
•♦         remit  $1.50  a  month  for  12  months. 
"        In  return  I  am  to  receive  the  two  other  vol- 
f       umes  of  this  history  as  soon  as  they  are  released 
*       from  the  press.    The  set  will  contain  the  complete 
*        History  of  the  World  War  from  beginning  to  end. 


Name. 


Address. 
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RECONSTRUCTION   AND   SOCIAL 
ADVANCE 

[Continued  from  page  638] 
of  civic  and  social  life.  Around  each  of  the 
nine  departmental  executives  an  appropriate 
committee  or  group  of  committees  is  being 
organized.  All  of  these  together  will  soon 
comprise  a  force  of  several  hundred  men  and 
women,  leaders  in  local  neighborhoods  or  in 
special  lines  of  community  service,  who  will 
form  an  intelligent  public  opinion  with  meth- 
ods and  habits  of  effective  self-expression. 
These  people  will  probably  help,  if  neces- 
sary, in  financing  some  of  our  Community 
Service  undertakings.  They  will  promote 
civic  advance  by  municipal,  school  and  park 
authorities.  They  will  encourage  and  sus- 
tain public  representatives  who  serve  the 
people's   interest. 

Necessarily  there  have  been  omitted  from 
the  preceding  brief  outline  of  Chester's  pro- 
gram a  good  many  plans — such,  for  example, 
as  the  suggestion  that  a  motion  picture  ma- 


chine be  purchased  for  use  in  many  places 
and   to   be  made   self-supporting. 

Welcoming  returning  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  will  be  emphasized  in  all  appro- 
priate activities  and  especially  in  the  Sunday 
afternoon  sings.  A  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Community  Assembly  is  now  in  preparation. 

Children,  unless  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  are  now  excluded  from  the  activities 
of  all  departments.  By  spring  or  summer  we 
hope  to  reach  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chester 
and  to  serve  them  adequately.  Meanwhile, 
we  know  that  unless  we  concentrate  ex- 
clusively upon  grown  men  and  women  our 
activities  are  likely  to  be  overcrowded  by 
children — whom  it  is  always  easy  to  reach 
for  recreational  occasions — and  the  more 
difficult  adult  will  conclude  that  ours  is 
simply  another  nice  little  playground  move- 
ment  for   the   youngsters. 

The  rental  of  four  office  rooms  in  the 
Crozer  building,  their  equipment,  together 
with     stenographic     service,     printing,     tele- 


THE  TRAFFIC  IN  BABIES 

An  Analysis   of  the   Conditions  Discovered   During   an   Investigation   Conducted 
in  the  Year   1914 

BY  GEORGE  WALKER,  M.  D. 

Chairman  of  the  Maryland  State-wide  Vice  Commission 

This  book  tells  graphically  of  the  frightful  conditions  surrounding  the  existence  of  the 
infants  separated  from  their  mothers  and  consigned  to  the  charge  of  institutions  maintained 
for  their  proper  care  and  treatment. 

What  happens  to  these  unfortunates  is  shown  in  a  series  of  tables  which  confirm  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  author's  statement  that 

".  .  .  the  facts   show  that  society's  method   in   many   instances   is   one  of  repression 
and  virtual  murder  ...    It  would  be  far  more  humane  to  kill  these  babies  by  strik- 
ing them  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  than  to  place  them  in  institutions  where  four- 
fifths  of  them  succumb  within  a  few  weeks  to  the  effects  of  malnutrition  or  infectious 
diseases." — From  author's  Introduction. 
Doctors,  nurses,   social   workers   and    everybody   interested   in    the   betterment  of   social    con- 
ditions should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  narrated  in  this  book. 
5x7V    Bound  in  Cloth.  With  Illustrations  from  actual  Photographs.   160  Pages.  Price,  $1.25 

The  Norman,  Remington  Co.,  Publishers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Vocational   Re-education   of 
Maimed  Soldiers 

By  Leon  de  Paeuw.     Translated  by  the  Baronne 
Moncheur  and  Elizabeth  Kemper  Parrott 

Needs  of  the  individual;  responsibility  of  the  State; 
economic  value  of  re-education ;  government  and 
private  initiative;  physical  treatment;  curriculum; 
management  of  shops  and  schools.  M.  de  Cartier, 
Belgian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  says:  "It  is 
more  than  a  technical  account  and  deserves  more 
than  a  professional  interest.  It  is  a  human  document." 
The  book  reports  the  methods  used,  and  the  results, 
at  the  Belgian  school,  Port-Villez.  It  is  cheerful  and 
constructive,  giving  to  sympathetic  zeal  the  directing 
aid  of  authoritative  knowledge. 

$1.50  net;  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.58 

Princeton     University    Press 


phone,  telegrams,  postage  and  other  essen- 
tials are  estimated  to  require  $4,785  for  the 
year. 

The  Leadership  and  the  Spirit  Necessary 

Community  Service  such  as  our  nine  de- 
partments represent  could  not  have  been 
started  in  Chester  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
adequately  maintained  and  advanced  with- 
out the  initiative  and  leadership  of  a  na- 
tional representative  trained  and  directed 
by  national  headquarters.  He  can  work  only 
through  local  groups  and  their  object  must 
always  be  to  have  appropriate  activities 
taken  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  city, 
school,  park,  playground  and  other  public 
forces  and  by  privately  supported  agencies, 
but  such  a  national  representative  is  essen- 
tial to  withstand  the  political  upheavals  and 
local  reactions  which  are  to  be  expected  and 
to  bring  constantly  to  the  service  of  the  local 
community  the  best  experience  and  the  most 
progressive  inspiration  available,  through 
national  headquarters,  from  all  other  com- 
munities throughout  trie  world. 

In  addition  to  the  $32,412 — possibly  more 
— which  will  be  needed  for  the  first  year's 
budget  of  those  nine  organic  departments  of 
Community  Service  which  have  been  out- 
lined above,  there  must  be  systematic  pro- 
motion of  such  independent  developments  as 
the  establishment  of  public  baths  and  toilets 
by  the  municipality;  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  central  community  club  in  Deshong 
park  or  the  armory  or  elsewhere;  an  in- 
creased budget  and  extended  functions  for 
the  local  Playground  Association;  and  the 
development  of  a  humanely-useful  memorial 
— possibly  a  "Liberty  center"  to  Chester's 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  our  entire  Community 
Service,  with  its  nine  departments  costing 
$33,000  a  year,  might  be  adopted,  after  fuller 
demonstration,  as  a  public  department  sus- 
tained by  city,  county,  state  and  national 
funds. 

All  of  this  Community  Service  will  be 
realized  very  rapidly  and  further  advances 
not  yet  conceived  will  be  easily  practicable 
if  we  can  succeed  in  developing  a  great 
commanding  enthusiasm  for  Community 
Service.  As  the  War  Spirit  passes  away, 
America  must  develop  a  Community  Service 
Spirit  to  take  its  place — to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  sinking  back  into  selfishness,  to 
enable  them  to  recognize  the  average  man 
beneath  the  soldier's  uniform,  to  inspire 
them  to  do  for  average  men  and  women  in 
average  communities  what  war  has  taught 
us  is  essential  for  the  development  of  human 
efficiency. 

The  Taboo 

SECRETARY  BAKER'S  repudiation  of 
the  list  of  sixty-two  Americans  given  out 
last  week  by  the  Overman  Committee  inves- 
tigating German  propaganda,  as  coming 
from  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  War  Department,  is  explicit  and  hand- 
some. The  list  cut  down  by  the  committee 
from  something  over  one  hundred  was  pre- 
sented by  Archibald  Stevenson,  described  in 
the  press  as  "of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service."  The  names  put  in  the  Senate 
record  include  those  of  clergymen,  profes- 
sors, lawyers,  writers,  labor  leaders,  social 
workers   and   publicists. 

There  may  have  been  pro-Germans  on 
the  list  of  sixty-two  persons.  If  so,  they  had 
no  business  to  be  classed  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority. There  were  Socialists  listed  of  the 
same  point  of  view  as  those  who  have  just 
overthrown  the  Kaiser.  There  were  Quak- 
ers and  pacifists  listed  whose  social  philos- 
ophy represents  the  far  extreme  from  Prus- 
sianism,  and  to  confuse  them  with  the  latter 
is  like  saying  the  equator  runs  through  the 
North  pole.  There  were  social  workers  and 
students  of  international  relations  on  the 
list  who  have  been  pioneers  in  exploding  the 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

SURVEY    WANT    ADS    GET    QUICK 

RESULTS 
Our    readers    frequently    reply    to    adver- 
tisements    by    telegram.     Employers    and 
employes  meet   through  Survey  Classified 
Advertisements. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  teach  Domestic 
Science  to  a  group  of  girls  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  Grove  City,  Pa.  Applica- 
tions must  give  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Address  Leonard  S.  Levin, 
President,  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  WANT- 
ED to  conduct  social  service  activities  of 
strong  organization  of  men.  Only  pro- 
gressive, experienced,  consecrated  man 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  A.  L. 
Ropes,  602  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

TRAINED  Case  Worker.  Salary  $1200. 
Address  L,  Room  706,  130  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

MATRON  WANTED  for  Jewish  Con- 
valescents Home.  Apply  731  West  6th 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PART-TIME  Literary  Assistant;  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  and  typing  required.  In- 
quire by  letter,  addressing  3062   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— Position  with  Municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  or  in  Industrial  Welfare 
work.  College,  Law  Graduate.  Training: 
family  welfare,  child  protection.  Address 
3054  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
seeks  executive  position  in  child  protection 
work.  College  and  Law  degrees.  Address 
3053  Survey. 

WAR  WORKER— Experienced  Execu- 
tive and  Organizer,  soon  to  be  relieved, 
seeks  position.     Address  3055  Survey. 

REGISTERED  Nurse,  with  training  and 
experience  in  infant  hygiene  and  tubercu- 
losis work,  now  doing  public  health  nursing 
in  large  city,  desires  to  change  position.  Ad- 
dress 3064  Survey. 

RED  CROSS  ASSOCIATE  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR in  charge  of  Home  Service  at 
large  group  of  camps,  desires  change.  Four- 
teen years'  experience  Social  Service  work, 
executive  and  field.    Address  3065  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

For    Your    Private    Library — Alphabetic 
Index  For  Clippings  On  Social  Work 

Do  you  save  from  The  Survey,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources,  clippings  and  references 
on  social  work? 

BESTOOL  subject  index  will  control  this  in  a 
logical  manner,  by  simple  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Adaptable  to  any  file.  Address  Bestool  System, 
West  New  Brighton,   N.  Y. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing.  Diet.  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers,  social 
workers,  institutional  managers,  dietetians,  home-makers. 
etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  booklet.  "THE  PBO- 
FESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  10c;  Food  Values,  10c; 
Free-Hand   Cooking,    10c 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOM ICS,  519  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 


doctrines  of  conquest,  competitive  armaments 
and  balance  of  power,  whose  espousal  of 
the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
a  democratic  settlement  antedated  America's 
entry  into  the  war — and  in  many  instances 
the  great  war  itself — and  brought  down  upon 
them  denunciation  before  the  general  public 
had  been  aroused  to  these  issues.  There 
were  people  who  were  opposed  to  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  but  who,  once  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  and  the  American  war  aims 
made  the  war  a  clean-cut  struggle  between 
democracy  and  autocracy,  put  their  backs 
into  American  war  service.  There  were 
people  who  were  actively  for  the  war  before 
we  went  into  it,  who  have  been  unreserv- 
edly for  it  since,  but  who  in  the  struggle 
against  Prussianism  abroad  kept  faith  with 
liberty  at  home  and  stood  out  for  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  speech. 

As  a  whole,  the  list  was  about  as  intelli- 
gent as  it  would  be  to  take  Brigham  Young, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and 
Billy  Sunday  and  lump  them  together  as 
advocates  of  religion.  There  is  only  one 
type  of  mind  that  would  commit  that  blunder 
and  that  the  mind  of  the  extreme  reactionary 
who  denies  that  this  is  a  war  for  democracy 
and  is  afraid  that  democracy  will  come  out 
of  it.  The  list  was  a  challenge  to  liberal 
Americans  to  break  the  spell  of  Tory- 
minded  terrorism  that  has  set  out  to  put  them 
under  the  ban  and  seal  their  lips  when  the 
democratic  world  policies  which  President 
Wilson  is  pressing  to  success  at  Versailles 
come   up  for   ratification   in   the  Senate. 

Many  letters  and  telegrams  of  protest  were 
sent  to  Washington,  among  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  the  following: 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War: 

"In  the  name  of  common  sense,  fair  play 
and  a  decent  regard  for  the  public  service 
to  our  common  country  of  some  of  the  truest, 
most  far-seeing  and  courageous  citizens  our 
generation  has  produced,  let  me  urge  you  to 
repudiate  that  indiscriminate,  brutally  un- 
just, fool-in-the-head  list  of  Americans  put 
under  the  ban  by  Military  Intelligence  Di- 
vision, United  States  War  Department,  Sen- 
ate hearing,  January  24.  If  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  been  outside  the  White  House 
his  utterances  would  have  put  him  on  the 
list.  You  have  done  a  big  job  too  tremen- 
dously well  to  let  your  administration  and 
its  breadth  of  spirit  be  dragged  down  at  the 
eleventh  hour  by  this  outcropping  of  a  cross 
between  Prussianism  and  the  medieval 
taboo."  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

On  Monday  Secretary  Baker  gave  out  a 
statement  in  which  he  said: 

"...  Mr.  Stevenson  has  never  been  an  of- 
ficer or  an  employe  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  War  Department.  I 
I  am  told  that  he  and  a  number  of  associates 
have,  throughout  the  war,  sought  to  analyze 
books  and  newspaper  contributions  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  opinions  of  their 
writers  toward  the  war.  I  personally  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  publication  of  lists  of 
persons  classified  with  reference  to  their 
supposed  opinions  and  grouped  under  gen- 
eral designations  such  as  'pacifists'  which 
may  mean  any  one  of  a  dozen  things,  some 
of  them  quite  consistent  with  the  finest  loy- 
alty to  the  country,  and  some  of  them  incon- 
sistent with  such  loyalty. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  War  Department 
does  not  undertake  to  censor  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
no   authority  to   classify  such   opinions. 

"In  the  particular  list  accredited  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  there  are  names  of  people  of  great 
distinction,  exalted  purity  of  purpose,  and 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
America  and  of  mankind.  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  for  instance,  lends  dignity  and 
greatness  to  any  list  in  which  her  name  ap- 
pears." p.    U.   K. 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In  1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whoas 
teaching  field  is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It 
offers  an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months, 
not  only  to  its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of 
other  Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are 
acceptable.  Theoretical  instruction  throughout  the 
Course  is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services.  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new 
class  to  be  admitted   March    1st,    1919. 

For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  patisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has   been   arranged. 

For  further  information  address, 

Director,     Connecticut    Training     School, 

New    Haven    Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  *  line,  four  weekly  insertion*, 

copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Oriar  pamphlets  frest  ptbllihen 

Co-OPBSATiVB  Education  and  Recreation.  B; 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Publish** 
by  The  Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  W**» 
13th   St.,   New   York. 

Immigration  Literature  distributed  by  Natloma- 
Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box  1241 
New  York.     Arguments  free  on   request. 

New  Jersey  Says  "No."  Report  of  Commissi** 
on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in  High 
Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  1917. 
Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union  Again* 
Militarism,  Weatory  Bldg.,  Washington,  •.  C. 
5   cents. 

Sum uaries  of  Statb  Laws  Relating  to  Stat* 
Boards  op  Cfjakitibs  and  Corrections.  Com 
piled  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas  far  th* 
State  Commission  on  Charities  and  Correct!** 
Legislation.  176  pp.  $1.  Address  Texas  Com 
ference  ef  Social  Welfare,  1316^4  Cemmerce  Si. 
Dallas,   Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  casa  agaiaet 
autocracy  in  our  public  scheols.  164  pp.  21 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New   York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training i  Ous  Latest  Cued 
All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  Tk» 
Nation.  Published  ay  American  Union  Again*' 
Militarism,  Weatory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
5   cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of  derel 
opment.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Survey  Associate* 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City.     5  eta. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Union*,  t 
manual  furnished  gratia  upon  request.  Maaa* 
chuietts  Credit  Unian  Association,  73  Derea 
shire  St.,  Bostan. 

For  Value  Received.  A  Biicussion  af  Industria 
Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted  from  th« 
Survey.  5  cts.  Surrey  Asaeciates,  Inc.,  11* 
East  19  St..  New  York. 

Girls  and  Khaki.  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  Reprint** 
from  the  Survey.  II  cts.  Survey  Asseeiates 
Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  Yerk. 

Making  the  Boss  Eppicibnt.  The  Beginnings  e> 
a  New  Industrial  Rtgime.  John  A.  Fitch 
Reprinted  from  the  Survey.  S  cts.  Surra* 
Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    St.,    New    York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  Une  per  mouth,  four  weekly  inter 
Uons;   copy   unchanged  throughout   the   month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly)  $2  a  year;  publish** 
by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiea* 
SO  Unian  Square,  New  York. 

Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes;  weekly,  except 
July  and  August;  $1.59  a  year;  civic  and  muaJ 
cipal  news  and  bibliographical  information;  Mail 
cipal  Reference  Library,  512  Municipal  Building. 
New  York  City. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  $2  a  year;  pat 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Healtt 
Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yerk. 

Southern  Workman;  illustrated  monthly!  $1  f*t 
700  pages  on  race  relations  here  and  sbroa4 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.     Sample  copy  free. 

The  Survey;  once  a  week,  $4;  once  a  month,  |li 
a  transcript  af  social  wark  and  forces;  Sui-ve* 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East   19  St.,  New  York. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established   1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brashes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS  LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED, 

THAT  ARE 

SAWnABV.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
t  Vegetable  Glue*  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive 
and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  witha!  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS    &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Institution  Blankets 

All  Size*  and  Wtightt 

Cotton,  Wool  and 
Mixed 

Immediatt  Delieerg 


WILLIAM  H.  STEWART 

215  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from  all   impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name — Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


'None  genuine  without 

Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton'Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson'and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQTJIST,  Inc. 
112  East  l&th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  SURVEY'S  DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y;  131  E.  23  St., 
New  York.  For  national  employment  service  for 
mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  workers;  main- 
taining labor  standards;  workmen's  compensation; 
health  insurance;    efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal  in- 
struction; adequate  obstetrical  care;  birth  registra- 
tion; maternal  nursing;   infant  welfare  consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  community. 
Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedra]  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—  Wm.  D.  Foulke.  pres.;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  801  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ad- 
vocates a  rational  and  fundamental  reform  in  elect- 
ing representatives.  Pamphlet  free.  Membership  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  VV.  40  St.,  New  York.  For  the  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound  sex  education. 
Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  re- 
quest. Associate  Membership,  $2.00;  Annual,  $5.00; 
Sustaining,  $10.00.  Memberships  include  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  acting 
exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free  on 
request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm;  Amos  R.  E.  Pin- 
chot,  v.  ch'm;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles  T.  Halli- 
nan,  sec'y;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Opposed  to  adoption  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing and  service  in  this  country.  Information  bulle- 
tin service   $1    per  annum.      Contributions   needed. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Scott 
H.  Perky,  sec'y;  2  W.  13  St.,  New  York.  To 
spread  knowledge,  develop  scienti6c  methods,  and 
give  expert  advice  concerning  all  phases  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation.  Annua!  membership,  $1,  in- 
cludes monthly,  Cooperative  Consumer. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  pos- 
sibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protes- 
tant denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland. 
gen'l  sec'y;   105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service; 
Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F. 
Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Miss  Grace  W. 
Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and  Good- 
will; Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Federations;  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life;  Rev. 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  C. 
O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

United  Committee  on  Christian  Service  for  Re- 
lief in  France  and  Belgium.  United  American 
religious  agencies  for  the  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land; cor.  sec'y.  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Strengthen  America  Campaign,  Charles  Stelzle, 
mgr. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  ch'm;  William  Adams  Brown,  sec'y;  Gay- 
lord  S  White,  assoc.  sec'y  Coordinates  the  work  of 
denominational  and  inter-denominational  war-time 
commissions;  surveys  camp  conditions;  promotes 
election  of  inter-church  buildings;  other  general 
war-time   work.      105    East   22    Street,   New    York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal; 
G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers,  treas.; 
W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va.  Trains 
Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID.  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguarding. 
Conducts   National   Americanization   program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  so- 
cialism among  college  men  and  women.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes  quarterly. 
The   Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL  HYGIENE,    INC 50   Beacon   St.,    Boston; 

pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year.  Mem- 
berships: Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race  prob- 
lems, lynching,  etc.  Membership  40,000,  with  145 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical  social, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women.  Student,  city,  town,  and  country  centers; 
physical  education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  lunch-rooms 
and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment; 
Pible  study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign 
work;  war  work  councils. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  admin- 
istration; education;  delinquency;  health;  recrea- 
tion; children's  codes.  Publishes  quarterly  Child 
Labor  Bulletin.     Photographs,   slides   and   exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
— Cbas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit  mate- 
rial which  visualizes  conditions  affecting  the  health 
and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with  com- 
munities, educators  and  organizations  through  ex- 
hibits, child   welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  mental 
disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety, 
criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education,  social 
service  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies. 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TOIN  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish  literature 
of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  In- 
cludes New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wil- 
l-am T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase  efficiency  of 
agencies.  Publishes  proceedings  annual  meetings. 
Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th  annual  meeting 
June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  Citv.  Main  divisions  and 
chairmen: 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public    Agencies    and    Institutions,    Robert     W. 

Kelso. 
The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 
Industrial    and    Economic    Problems,    Mrs.    Flor 

ence  Kelley. 
The  Local   Community,   Frances   Ingram. 
Mental   Hygiene,   Maj.    Frankwood   E.   Williams, 

M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of   Social   Forces,   William   J.   Nor 

ton. 
Uniting   Native   and   Foreign    Born   in    America, 

Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION    OF   SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative  study 
and  concerted  action  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed 
by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDITIONS 
AMONG  NEGROES — L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  conditions  of 
city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work;  trains  Negro 
social   workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the  volunteer 
woman  power  of  the  country  for  specific  service 
along  social  and  economic  lines;  cooperating  with 
government  agencies. 

CHA1XKS  FKA1IC1S  PUSS,    H»W   YOU 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS— 

Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30  St.,  New  York. 
Evening  clubs  for  girls;  recreation  and  instruction 
in  self-governing  and  supporting  groups  for  girls 
of  working  age.  Magazine,  The  Club  Worker, 
monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL      ORGANIZATION      FOR      PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING  — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique; 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Of- 
ficial organ,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  subscription 
included  in  membership.    Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 
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Cooperating  with  the  Commissars 

Can  We  Help  the  Russian  People  Under  the  Bolsheviki  ? 

By  Jerome  Davis 


THE  Allied  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference 
have  officially  decided  to  treat  with  all  factions  of 
the  Russian  people,  including  the  Bolsheviki,  in 
order  that  "  Russia  may  work  out  her  own  pur- 
poses, and  happy,  cooperative  relations  be  established  between 
her  people  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  world."  However 
much  we  are  opposed  to  any  of  the  factions,  it  is  now  of  vital 
importance  to  know  whether  the  American  organizations  that 
were  in  Russia  have  been  able  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  Bolshevik  authorities.  There  have  been  at  least  three 
organizations  which  have  had  such  definite  experience:  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Although  I  have  not  been  officially  connected  with  the  first 
two  of  these  organizations,  I  have  been  working  in  the  closest 
contact  with  them.  My  stay  in  Russia  as  a  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dated  from 
April,  1916,  in  the  Czar's  regime,  until  October,  1918,  when, 
after  America  had  entered  active  military  operations  against 
Bolshevik  troops,  the  American  social  workers  on  the  advice 
of  American  diplomatic  officials  left  the  soviet  territory.  At 
the  outset,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  a  Socialist 
and  do  not  believe  in  the  Bolshevik  theories  and  that,  of 
course,  I  am  in  no  way  speaking  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  July  and  August,  19 17,  when  the  American  Red  Cross 
came  from  Vladivostok  to  Petrograd  they  were  cordially  wel- 
comed along  the  way  by  the  Soviets  of  Soldiers  and  Working- 
men's  Deputies  who  were  exercising  power  all  through  Siberia. 
When  the  Bolsheviki  took  over  the  government,  the  Red 
Cross  had  already  ordered  large  quantities  of  medicines  and 
food  from  abroad.  Soon  afterwards  they  received  a  cable 
stating,  in  substance,  that  in  view  of  reports  regarding  the 
chaotic  conditions  it  was  considered  unwise  to  ship  the  goods 
to  northern  Russia  and  extremely  difficult  to  send  via  Vladi- 
vostok, as  it  would  take  constant  bribing  of  officials  to  get 
them  through  on  the  Siberian  railway.  The  American  Red 
Cross  officials  in  Russia  cabled  back  that  unless  they  wanted 
America  to  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  they 
would  send  the  promised  supplies.  In  spite  of  warnings  from 
foreign  officials  about  the  dangers  from  the  "  mutinous  "  Rus- 


sian sailors  at  the  port  of  arrival,  the  supplies  arrived  and 
were  landed  safely  even  without  the  presence  of  a  Red  Cross 
representative.  The  Red  Cross  brought  through  three  train- 
loads  of  supplies  from  Murmansk  and  half  a  dozen  cars  from 
Archangel  in  perfect  safety.  They  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  soviet  government  and  bore  the  mark  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  In  Petrograd  they  were  stored  in  a  warehouse 
with  no  more  watchmen  than  a  careful  business  man  would 
consider  necessary  in  America.  Yet  in  Petrograd  thousands 
needed  food,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  these  supplies  contained 
food. 

During  the  period  of  civil  war  between  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  Ukraine  the  Red  Cross  sent  a  train  of  thirty-one  cars  with 
supplies  to  Rumania.  The  American  in' charge,  who  couldn't 
speak  Russian,  was  armed  with  a  paper  from  Lenine.  Many 
predicted  he  would  never  get  through.  One  of  the  local  Bol- 
sheviki did  suggest  once  that  this  paper  from  Lenine  might  be 
a  forgery.  The  Red  Cross  representative  simply  pulled  out  his 
paper  from  the  American  ambassador  and  said,  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  think  an  American  officer  would  forge 
Lenine's  signature  ?  "  The  Russian  admitted  that  he  did  not. 
The  supplies  arrived  in  Rumania  intact  and  quicker  than  an 
ordinary  passenger  train  went  at  that  time. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Petrograd  gave  out  enough 
condensed  milk  to  feed  25,000  babies  for  three  months.  This 
was  distributed  under  the  seventeen  local  Soviets  controlled 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  In  the  entire  distribution,  lasting  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  there  was  only  one  instance  of  ir- 
regularity, and  then  Lenine  sent  word  that  if  it  happened 
again  those  responsible  would  be  shot.  This  distribution  was 
done  by  elected  Bolsheviki  and  common  working  people  of 
that  city.  Yet  the  American  major  who  worked  with  them 
testifies  that  he  never  worked  with  a  more  sincere  group  of 
social  workers.  Their  one  aim  was  that  the  milk  should  go 
to  the  babies  of  the  poor  honestly  and  by  a  fair  distribution. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
in  Russia,  the  soviet  government,  represented  by  its  national 
leaders,  gave  it  every  cooperation  and  support.  During  this 
period  millions  of  roubles'  worth  of  supplies  were  purchased 
with  cooperation  from  the  Bolsheviki,  even  after  American 
officials  had  left  Petrograd.    Representatives  of  the  Red  Cross 
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remained  in  soviet  Russia  until  October  in  perfect  safety  and 
comparative  comfort  even  after  American  soldiers  were  fight- 
ing the  soldiers  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  During  their 
stay  in  Russia,  the  Red  Cross  had  not  paid  one  cent  in  freight 
charges  or  for  bribes.  The  Bolsheviki  gladly  gave  them  cars  and 
transportation  free  because  they  were  trying  to  help  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

Bolsheviks  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

As  the  American  people  read  the  items  in  our  American 
papers,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  very  dangerous  for  women 
from  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  to  be  work- 
ing under  the  Bolshevik  authorities.  Yet  after  the  Bolsheviki 
took  the  power  of  government,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  able  to 
open  and  keep  running  clubs  for  women  and  girls  in  both 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  These  clubs  helped  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor.  A  recent  War  Work  Bulletin  says,  "  Day  after 
day  princesses  used  to  work  side  by  side  with  peasant  girls 
and  wives  of  Russian  officials,  cutting  dresses  or  trimming 
hats  at  long  tables  at  the  first  women's  cooperative  association 
in  Russia,  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Suit- 
able work  was  found  just  in  time  to  keep  the  wife  of  one  of 
Russia's  greatest  generals  from  going  out  as  a  charwoman 
to  earn  bread  for  her  husband  who  was  ill."  In  all  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  activities,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  were  able  to  help 
women  of  every  class,  those  in  the  Soviets  as  well  as  those 
who  had  been  the  privileged  under  the  Czar.  The  soviet 
did  not  hinder  their  efforts.  When  the  Americans  were  or- 
dered out  of  Petrograd  on  account  of  the  German  menace, 
no  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  was  left  in  charge. 
When,  several  months  later,  one  of  the  secretaries  came  back 
she  found  the  work  going  on  with  no  hindrances  from  the 
Bolsheviki.  Instead  of  finding  Petrograd  in  sad  abandon  she 
found  everything  very  gay,  a  city  without  care  or  fear.  There 
were  officers  everywhere  in  their  best  coats  and  gold  braid. 
In  Samara,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  able  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  playgrounds  and  to  help  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  move- 
ments. Anj'one  who  has  read  the  article  in  last  week's  num- 
ber of  the  Survey,  A  New  Era  in  Russian  Industry,  knows 
with  what  splendid  cooperation  Miss  Taylor  was  able  to  make 
those  investigations  although  she  was  using  an  interpreter 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.  After  studying  the  con- 
structive things  the  Bolsheviki  were  doing  in  the  factories  of 
Moscow,  she  told  me  recently,  in  Stockholm,  that  she  was 
not  yet  willing  to  believe  this  soviet  government  ought  to  be 
overthrown.  It  was  not  until  after  United  States  soldiers 
were  fighting  the  soldiers  of  the  Bolsheviki  that  a  local  depart- 
ment of  the  Soviets  requisitioned  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  club  in 
Moscow. 

While  the  Czar  was  in  power,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been 
unable  to  start  special  war  work  for  the  Russian  soldier  ex- 
cept in  Turkestan.  This  one  permission  had  been  granted 
by  General  Kuropatkin,  but  it  specifically  prohibited  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  In  other  words,  under  the  Czar 
there  was  little  cooperation  and  general  prohibition  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  war  work.  After  the  first  revolution,  the  Soviets  were 
the  real  power.  They  quickly  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
association  work.  As  the  secretary  who  had  helped  them 
under  the  Czar's  regime,  I  was  elected  an  honorary  deputy 
of  the  soviet.  In  Moscow,  before  we  secured  permission 
from  the  temporary  government  to  start  work,  the  soviet  gave 
us  a  building  and  full  permission  to  work. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  we  worked  on  for 
over  a  month  without  going  to  the  People's  Commissars. 
Then,  with  the  approval  of  the  American  ambassador,  we 
went  to  Mr.  Lunacharsky,  the  commissar  of  education.     He 


told  us  warmly  how  much  he  appreciated  all  we  were  trying 
to  do  for  the  people.  He  asked  us  to  enlarge  our  work  and 
signed  our  Kerensky  document  reaffirming  on  behalf  of  the 
Bolsheviki  all  the  permissions  of  the  previous  temporary  gov- 
ernment. 

In  Petrograd,  after  working  for  four  months  in  Kerensky's 
regime,  we  had  the  promise  of  one  of  the  best  buildings  in 
the  city  for  a  soldiers'  center.  Before  we  could  secure  it  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  occurred,  and  the  building  was  occupied 
by  their  soldiers.  All  our  efforts,  including  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lunacharsky,  failed  to  move  the  soldiers  out.  They 
said  a  decent  and  convenient  place  to  sleep  in  was  more  im- 
portant for  them  than  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  club.  However,  if 
the  secretary  could  have  made  the  committee  of  the  regiment 
itself  wish  to  give  up  the  building,  he  could  have  had  it  in 
ten  minutes. 

When  in  the  course  of  my  trips  along  the  fronts  we  started 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  on  the  northern  front,  the  soldier  com- 
mittees would  requisition  the  buildings  for  us  within  two 
days.  At  Dvinsk  they  requisitioned  a  moving  picture  house, 
and  it  was  altered  and  equipped  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in- 
side of  a  week.  At  Valk  they  ordered  the  entire  supply  de- 
partment evacuated,  which  gave  us  the  finest  building  in 
town.  If  it  was  easy  to  give  us  buildings,  however,  it  was 
easy  also  to  take  them  away.  Some  of  the  deputies  thought 
we  were  engaged  in  propaganda  to  prolong  the  war.  Another 
who  tried  to  get  a  job  for  a  Jewish  friend  was  told  by  a 
tactless  officer  interpreter  that  we  never  employed  Jews.  This 
resulted  in  an  attack  in  all  three  of  the  army  papers,  and  we 
were  ousted  from  both  Dvinsk  and  Valk  a  few  days  before 
the  Germans  advanced  and  captured  those  places.  This  was 
not  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  central 
Bolshevik  government,  but  rather  was  it  due  to  suspicion  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  local  deputies. 

When  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  money  and  even 
the  Danish  legation  could  get  little,  the  Bolshevik  authorities 
gave  me  permission  to  draw  out  two  millions  and  a  half  from 
the  state  bank. 

When  the  agricultural  unit  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  arrived 
in  Russia  we  determined  to  give  help  to  the  peasants  along 
the  Volga  river.  We  went  to  the  foreign  commissar,  Mr. 
Tchicherin,  who  promised  us  every  aid  and  cooperation  and 
gave  us  three  letters  to  other  departments.  As  a  result,  the 
Bolshevik  government  not  only  gave  us  a  large  passenger 
steamer  free  but  paid  the  salary  of  the  crew,  about  forty  men, 
and  furnished  all  the  fuel  and  financed  the  alterations  in  the 
boat.  This  boat  was  equipped  with  exhibits,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, moving  pictures,  a  department  of  sanitation  under 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  a  women's  department  under 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Operating  on  the  Volga  river  for  three 
months,  it  exhibited  at  forty-four  places  and  had  an  attendance 
of  over  thirty  thousand.  It  had  on  its  staff  a  Russian  priest 
and  several  "  cooperative "  men  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Bolshevik  government.  Yet  the  American  director  of  the 
exhibition  who  was  with  it  all  summer,  in  speaking  of  the 
cooperation  received,  says,  "  The  local  Soviets,  as  freely  and 
gladly  as  the  central  bodies,  gave  their  whole-hearted  support 
and  assisted  greatly  from  a  local  standpoint  in  making  the 
expedition  a  success." 

Passed  Through  the  Front  Line 

Not  only  did  the  national  leaders  in  the  soviet  give  every 
assistance  to  the  various  welfare  activities  of  the  association, 
but  when  Samara  was  taken  by  the  Czechoslovaks  they  gave 
me  a  paper  permitting  us  to  send  an  American  through  the 
fighting  lines  and  bring  back  all  our  supplies  and  secretaries. 
This   was  successfully   accomplished,    including  the   bringing 
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in  of  a  large  shipment  of  flour.  We  were  usually  allowed  to 
ship  goods  free  on  the  railroads  and  were  given  freight  and 
passenger  cars  when  we  needed  them. 

National  soviet  leaders  at  almost  every  interview  em- 
phasized their  desire  for  the  continuance  of  our  work,  their 
wish  that  America  would  send  more  men  and  other  experts 
to  help  in  all  phases  of  educational,  economic  and  relief  work. 
Time  after  time  they  spoke  of  how  much  they  wished  an 
American  Railroad  Commission  had  come  to  Russia.  My 
personal  experience,  after  having  had  charge  of  the  relation- 
ships with  the  Bolshevik  government  during  almost  the  entire 
period  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  soviet  territory,  justifies 
me  in  stating  that  we  always  received  every  cooperation  from 
the  national  soviet  government.  In  the  local  Soviets  we  often 
had  opposition,  sometimes  very  bitter  and  unfair,  but  my 
experience  was  that,  however  unfair  to  those  who  opposed 
them,  the  great  majority  of  local  men  were  fair  to  us,  and 
if  our  individual  secretaries  used  tact  and  could  speak  Russian 
or  if  they  had  interpreters  who  were  not  hostile  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, they  had  little  trouble.  It  was  not  until  long  after 
United  States  troops  were  fighting  on  Russian  soil  that  our 
club  in  Moscow  was  requisitioned. 


The  experience  of  the  three  organizations  described  are,  I 
believe,  typical  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  foreign  welfare 
organizations.  The  English  Friends'  Relief  Mission  repre- 
sentatives were  still  working  in  Bolshevik  Russia  when  I  left 
and  probably  are  still.  They  have  received  equal  if  not  more 
cooperation  from  the  government  than  we  did ;  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  English  soldiers  were  fighting  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  worked  in  soviet  Rus- 
sia under  the  organizations  mentioned  above  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  possible  to  help  the  Russian  people  under  the 
Bolshevik  government. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  statement  of  all  the  activities 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  carried  on  for  the  Russian 
people  by  Americans  all  over  Russia  and  under  every  govern- 
ment. The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Revolution  speaks 
of  the  needs  of  the  orphans;  everyone  knows  the  need  for 
more  education  in  Russia.  Agricultural  machinery,  food  and 
other  supplies  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Russian  people  as  soon 
as  a  truce  has  been  established  between  the  American  and 
the  Bolshevik  troops.  Above  all,  the  organizations  which  have 
been  working  there  so  successfully  should  be  allowed  to  return 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  continue  their  task. 


Shows  for  Soldiers 

What  the  Men  Want  and  What  Is  Offered  Them  of  Entertainment 

in  New  York  City 


IT  is  estimated  that  during  the  war  there  were  40,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  present  in  New  York  city  all  the 
time.  Some  were  on  leave,  some  en  route  to  their  com- 
mands, some  awaiting  embarkation,  some  detailed  to 
various  military  duties  in  the  city.  In  numbers  equal  to  a 
good-sized  cantonment,  but  distributed  over  a  great  city  offer- 
ing every  variety  of  environment  and  hospitality,  this  floating 
army  was  at  once  recognized  as  presenting  unusually  difficult, 
and  also  unusually  interesting,  problems  of  proper  and  sufficient 
entertainment.  The  New  York  Drama  League  appointed  a 
survey  committee  to  study  conditions  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. This  committee,  of  which  Montrose  J.  Moses  was 
chairman,  called  to  its  aid  a  few  experienced  social  surveyors 
and,  after  an  investigation  conducted  in  part  personally  and 
in  part  by  means  of  questionnaires,  has  recently  presented  a 
report  to  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  from  which  the  following  con- 
clusions have  a  more  than  local  interest  and  raise  important 
questions  concerning  the  future  of  popular  entertainment, 
especially  among  young  people,  in  general. 

I.  On  Broadway 
For  nine  months  practically  every  play  produced  in  New 
York  was  visited  for  this  end,  and  the  performances  at  the 
more  important  vaudeville  houses  and  moving  picture  houses 
were  inspected  once.  Of  the  seventy  plays  visited  by  the  com- 
mittee, thirty-one  are  reported  as  good  enough  for  the  boys, 
and  eleven  as  not  too  worthless.  The  list  of  plays  reported 
shows  great  catholicity  of  taste,  and  a  desire  to  meet  the  aver- 
age test  of  what  is  entertaining,  a  variable  quality  at  best.  Yet 
not  half  a  dozen  plays  reported  really  have  that  virile,  human, 
amusing  quality  which,  one  might  have  expected,  would  have 
been  offered  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  New  York  during  a 
winter  when  managers  had  had  months  of  advance  notice  of 
their  presence  in  the  city. 


Only  four  of  the  performances  visited  were  found  in  whole 
or  in  part  indecent,  though  many  are  reported  as  distinctly 
vulgar.  In  fact,  many  of  the  "shows"  exhibit  an  ostensible 
care  for  decency,  and  even  the  performances  at  the  burlesque 
houses  are  seemly. 

One  noteworthy  factor  in  regard  to  professional  plays  is 
this:  At  least  half  of  those  seen  were  attractive  only  because 
of  the  high  average  of  acting  accorded  to  New  York  audiences; 
these  plays  would  be  dull  and  banal  when  given  by  second  or 
third  companies  outside  New  York,  a  fact  which  is  often 
overlooked. 

In  most  of  the  vaudeville  houses  there  was  evident  room  for 
improvement  on  each  bill,  and  yet  almost  every  bill  had  in  it 
enough  entertaining  acts  to  carry  it  and  make  it  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  This  is  true  also  of  the  moving  pictures. 
The  soldiers  in  New  York  can  get  anything  in  that  line  they 
want  and  can  pay  for;  and  what  they  want  is  exactly  what 
all  other  boys  want:  star  features  and  news.  The  general 
impression  in  regard  to  moving  pictures  is  that  the  situation 
in  New  York  is  better  adapted  to  the  desires  of  the  men  than 
that  of  any  other  form  of  entertainment. 

To  judge  from  the  attendance  of  men  in  uniform  and  their 
reaction,  the  following  seems  to  be  what  the  average  soldier 
and  sailor  wants  and  does  not  want  in  the  matter  of  profes- 
sional entertainment.  He  enjoys  action  rather  than  speech 
and  likes  pretty  girls.  He  likes  slap-stick  comedy  and  farce 
comedy.  But  he  does  not  like  farce  of  the  rapid  fire  New 
York  kind  (dealing  with  big  city  activities  that  have  never 
touched  his  life) ,  nor  serious  plays  treating  of  problems  that 
are  foreign  to  his  experience.  The  affections  of  family  and 
those  of  comradeship  and  friendship  are  the  serious  emotions 
to  which  he  responds  most  freely.  The  spirit  of  the  best 
vaudeville,  with  its  quick  action,  its  quick  change  and  its  dash 
of  every  emotion  seems  to  be  the  style  of  entertainment  most 
needed,  even  in  legitimate  plays. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
RECREATION 


ON 


i.  That  organized  recreation  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  in  maintaining  a  national  morale  during  the  try- 
ing period  of  demobilization  and  the  re-establishment  of  our 
men  in  their  normal  civilian  activities.  We  should  not  forget 
in  the  difficult  times  ahead  that  our  soldiers  are  still  with  us, 
although  many  of  them  are  not  in  uniform ;  and  should  remem- 
ber without  hysteria  but  with  affection  their  needs  and  their 
craving  for  right  fellowship  and   recreation. 

2.  That  we  recognize  that  the  need  for  recreation  which  was 
so  evident  in  the  men  in  uniform  was  not  a  war  need  but  a 
need  of  youth;  that  all  young  men  and  women,  whether  they 
have  ever  worn  a  uniform  or  not,  have  the  same  hunger  for 
and  make  the  same  response  to  right  recreation. 

3.  That  we  profit  by  our  war-time  experience  and  centralize 
our  recreation  activities  under  the  guidance  and  suggestion  of 
one  national  organization. 

4.  That  this  organization  be  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  (better  known  today  as  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service)    for  the  following  reasons: 

That  it  is  a  national  organization  which  has  had  a  large 
constructive  peace-time,  as  well  as  war-time  experience  in 
organized  community  recreations.  That,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  it  has  had  govern- 
mental backing  and  recognition.  That  it  is  non-sectarian.  That 
it  is  in  cooperation  with  most  of  the  important  recreation  organ- 
izations of  the  country:  clubs,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  and  is 
so  planned  that  it  can  maintain  and  broaden  this  cooperation. 

5.  That  if  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  is  made  the  official  agency  for  community  service,  it 
undertakes  to  continue  the  work  in  cooperation  with  other 
existing  agencies  recognized  as  authorities  in  their  branches  of 
the  service,  the  central  association  serving  as  an  agency  for 
coordinating  the  recreation  movement  rather  than  as  an  arbiter. 

6.  That  the  best  community  recreation  service  can  be  de- 
veloped through  an  organized  campaign  to  establish  community 
houses  as  monuments  to  our  war  heroes,  these  houses  to  be 
the  center  of  all  the  recreation  activities  in  each  community, 
as  already  adopted  by  several  communities. 

7.  That  since  the  native  camp  drama  is  the  only  war-time 
contribution  to  the  organized  theater  and  since  such  a  drama, 
springing  from  the  life  of  a  group,  can  be  better  developed  in 
the  home  of  the  group  and  brought  to  Broadway,  it  is  recom- 
mended as  the  hope  of  a  more  spontaneous  American  drama 
that  each  community  house  have  its  own  Little  Theater,  with 
a  dramatic  director  to  guide  and  develop  an  impulse  for  drama 
through  community   service. 

8.  That  the  special  needs  of  every  group  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  the  American  people,  and  especially  the  needs  of 
the  colored  race,  for  right  recreation  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  organizers  of  community  service  during  demobiliza- 
tion and  through  the  years  of  peace  to  follow. 


Since  this  survey  was  made,  the  men  in  uniform  have 
answered  the  question  of  what  they  want  by  producing  it 
themselves,  developing  a  native  camp-drama,  such  as  Yip- Yip 
Yaphank,  which  is  not  only  "  good  of  its  kind,"  but  funda- 
mentally good  and  wholesome,  decent  and  entertaining. 

II.  Off  the  Great  White  Way 
Non-professional  centers  were  studied  to  find  out  how  many 
individuals  and  how  many  non-professional  organizations  were 
providing  entertainment  for  the  soldier  and  sailor  in  New 
York  city  and  what  relation  the  entertainment  provided  bore 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  in  uniform.  To  this  end  over  140 
institutions  were  studied,  War  Camp  Community  Service 
units,  clubs,  settlements,  Y.M.C.A.s,  Y.M.H.A.s,  Y.W.C.A.S, 
Y.W.H.A.s,  Knights  of  Columbus,  canteens,  schools,  churches 
and  other  civic  and  religious  organizations. 

The  first  and  most  important  conclusion  was  that  this  non- 


professional work,  which  should  have  been  centralized,  organ- 
ized and  standardized,  was  at  first  not  only  unorganized  and 
undirected,  but  was  conflicting,  overlapping  and  working  at 
cross  currents,  with  the  result  that  except  in  special  instances 
the  men  in  uniform  were  getting  neither  the  right  amount  nor 
the  right  kind  of  entertainment.  Since  the  first  survey  was 
made,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  acting  for  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  with  power  of 
supervision,  has  entirely  revised  the  organization  of  non- 
professional entertainment  with  signal  success. 

Second,  men  in  uniform  in  New  York  like  to  use  the  clubs 
or  centers  as  they  would  use  their  own  homes,  for  writing, 
reading,  playing  billiards,  etc.,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  set 
entertainment  they  much  prefer  to  go  to  the  moving  pictures 
or  to  see  a  "  show  "  on  Broadway.  The  Y.M.C.A.s  furnish 
the  men  with  beds  and  baths;  but  the  Y.M.C.A.s  are  almost 
unused  as  entertainment  centers.  While  certain  private  clubs 
have  given  entertainments  for  soldiers  with  some  success,  the 
majority  of  them  have  no  success  to  record.  Dances  seem  to 
be  very  popular  in  certain  sections  of  the  city.  Canteens  also 
draw  their  large  quotas;  and  since  both  dances  and  canteens 
have  now  become  a  part  of  the  organized,  standardized  service 
cooperating  through  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  there 
are  no  longer  districts  so  over-supplied  that  canteens  are  an 
utter  failure  and  other  districts  where  canteens  are  badly 
needed  and  none  exist.  The  information  booths,  established 
by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  all  over  the  city  have 
been  an  effective  means  of  proportioning  all  of  these  forms  of 
entertainment  to  the  needs  of  each  district. 

Third,  with  the  canteens  and  clubs,  as  in  almost  every  other 
form  of  entertainment,  a  woeful  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
colored  soldier  was  evident  at  first.  But  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  has  made  a  special  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  thousands  of  colored  men  to  whom  New  York  is  a  wilder- 
ness, and  a  new  service  unit  with  accommodations  for  150  men 
seems  to  have  solved  the  present  need.  The  colored  man's 
relation  to  the  professional  theater  and  his  difficulty  in  securing 
seats,  even  when  he  can  pay  for  them,  make  it  not  only  neces- 
sary but  just  that  special  entertainment  should  be  provided 
for  him. 

Fourth,  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  is  often  faulty  in 
one  or  more  respects.  There  are  three  definite  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  success  of  entertainments  in  non-professional  centers. 
One  is  the  nearness  of  Broadway  with  its  special  attractions. 
Another  is  that  many  of  the  entertainments  are  not  arranged 
fundamentally  for  the  benefit  of  the  men.  There  were  organi- 
zations which  could  find  no  "  war  work  "  to  do  along  their 
own  lines  and  felt  it  necessary  for  their  existence  to  do  some- 
thing. Some  of  these,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do,  have 
undertaken  to  entertain  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their  club 
houses.  The  effort  is  worthy,  but  it  has  created  a  tendency 
to  drag  men  in  uniform  to  club  houses  with  no  special  attrac- 
tion and  with  nothing  special  to  fit  them  as  entertainment 
centers.  The  third  is  the  general  mediocre  and  haphazard 
character  of  the  amateur  entertainment  provided.  Not  only 
does  the  soldier  weary  of  these  performances,  usually  to  the 
point  of  leaving  before  the  program  is  finished,  but  his  judg- 
ment of  what  is  good  and  worth  while  is  being  vitiated  by 
them.  As  one  young  soldier  said,  "  When  you've  once  been 
bored  to  death,  anything  on  Broadway  looks  good  to  you. 
There  is  something  doing  there." 

Fifth,  in  spite  of  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  boys  in  the 
city  churches  on  Sundays  and  the  success  of  the  entertainments 
provided  on  Sundays  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
and  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief,  the  matter  of  the  Sunday 
occupation  for  the  men  in  uniform  is  still  moot.     There  are 
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those  who  believe  that  only  religious  recreation  should  be 
offered  to  the  man  in  uniform  on  Sunday,  and  they  are  trying 
to  enforce  this  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  satisfy  the  religious  nature  of  the  boy  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  religious  way,  and  that  no  boy 
should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  entertainments  on  Sunday  who 
would  not  ordinarily  go  when  at  home.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  good  soldiers  who  want  entertainment  on  Sundays 
and  are  entitled  to  have  it  and  to  have  good  entertainment. 

In  short,  it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  most  of  the  evils 
might  be  avoided  and  all  the  good  increased  twofold  if  the 
entire  work  for  the  entertainment  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 


in  the  city  could  be  correlated  under  one  single  head  which 
should  in  itself  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, a  bureau  of  entertainers,  a  play  bureau,  etc.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
behind  it,  is  the  logical  organization  to  undertake  this  central- 
ized service.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  should  be 
known  to  everyone  in  the  community,  soldier  and  citizen  alike, 
as  a  center  which  directs  the  soldier's  recreation  outside  of  the 
camp  just  as  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  K.  of  C.  and  other  organizations  direct  it  inside 
the  camp. 


Uncle  Sam  as  Auctioneer 

What  Is  the  Federal  Government  Going  to  Do  with  Its 

Housing  Projects  ? 

By  John  Ihlder 


SECRETARY,   PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


THE  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  its 
hearing  on  Senate  Resolution  194  ordering  the 
cessation  of  work  on  all  dwellings  not  75  per  cent 
completed  [see  the  Survey  for  January  18,  p.  519,  and  Feb- 
ruary 1,  p.  585],  has  adopted  a  substitute  resolution  in  which 
the  word  "  continue  "  is  inserted  in  place  of  the  word  "  sus- 
pend." With  this  encouragement  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  is  going  on  with  the  twenty-four  projects  which 
it  had  not  decided  to  abandon  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Meanwhile  another  committee  of  the  Senate,  that  on  com- 
merce, Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  chairman,  has 
held  a  hearing  on  the  Emergency  Fleet's  housing  projects. 
Just  as  Senator  Reed's  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  concentrated  its  attention  on  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  head 
of  the  Housing  Corporation,  so  this  Senate  committee  concen- 
trated on  A.  Merritt  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Division  of  Pas- 
senger Transportation  and  Housing  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

It,  too,  was  apparently  desirous  only  of  finding  reasons  which 
would  justify  it  in  ordering  the  suspension  of  house  construc- 
tion. Some  of  its  members  admitted  that  the  completion  of 
the  houses  might  be  economy  in  the  long  run,  but  sought  to 
narrow  the  question  down  to  the  immediate  present.  Would 
it  cost  the  federal  treasury  more  or  less  right  now  to  stop 
building?  One  of  the  senators  asked  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  knew 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  Housing  Corpora- 
tion— "  the  resolution  that  we  passed?  "  Mr.  Taylor  said  he 
did,  but  that  he  had  a  stronger  case  than  Mr.  Eidlitz,  as  not 
one  of  his  own  projects  was  less  than  50  per  cent  completed 
and  every  one  of  them  essential  to  the  economic  operation  of 
the  shipyards,  continuing  government  enterprises.  He  made 
the  point  that  if  the  houses  were  stopped,  the  cost  of  the  ships — 
due  to  lack  of  labor  and  to  labor  turnover — would  go  up.  So, 
on  that  basis  alone,  it  would  be  economy  for  the  government 
to  complete  the  fleet's  housing  projects. 

In  view  of  this  testimony  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  another  resolution  similar  to  No.  194,  but 
aimed  at  the  fleet's  housing.  If  it  does,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  another  and  more  spirited  hearing  when  that  resolution 
reaches  its  appropriate  committee  in  the  House.  For  not  only 
are  the  fleet's  houses  nearer  completion  and  the  shipyards  still 


in  need  of  men  whom  they  can  secure  and  keep  only  if  the 
houses  are  completed,  but  since  the  attack  on  the  Housing  Cor- 
poration the  unemployment  situation  has  begun  to  cause 
increasing  uneasiness.  Shipbuilders  are  still  in  demand,  but 
members  of  the  building  trades  are  seeking  jobs.  States  and 
cities  are  beginning  to  consider  public  improvements  that  will 
provide  work.  This  scarcely  seems  as  propitious  a  time  as 
did  December  for  shutting  down  on  necessary  work. 

But  the  reworded  resolution  194  did  more  than  substitute 
"  continue  "  for  "  suspend."  After  directing  that  work  on  the 
Plaza  dormitories  in  Washington  and  on  housing  projects  at 
Aberdeen,  Md. ;  Alliance,  Ohio;  Bath,  Me.;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Erie,  Pa.;  Hammond,  Ind. ; 
Mare  Island,  Calif.;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
New  London,  Conn.;  Niles,  Ohio;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Puget  Sound,  Wash. ;  Quincy,  Mass. ;  Rock  Island,  III. ; 
Davenport,  la.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Indianhead,  Md. ;  and  the  Navy  Yard 
houses  at  Washington,  D.  C,  should  continue,  it  proceeded: 

That  upon  the  completion  of  the  projects  herein  above  authorized, 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  proceed  immediately 
to  dissolve  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  and  wind  up  its 
affairs,  and 

That  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  requested  to  report 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  property  acquired 
under  Public  Act  149,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  approved  May  16,  1918, 
together  with  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
practicable  to  meet  the  demand  for  homes  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  this  last  paragraph  that  interests,  or  should  interest,  all 
who  are  concerned  in  better  housing  for  America.  In  all 
probability  the  fleet's  housing  projects  will  be  completed.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  Housing  Corporation's  remaining  twenty- 
four  projects  would  be  completed.  But  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, what  will  be  done  with  them? 

They  afford  the  greatest  opportunity  America  has  ever  had 
to  try  out  and  demonstrate  improved  methods  of  developing 
and  managing  small  dwellings — the  kind  of  thing  England  and 
Germany  have  been  doing  with  such  beneficial  results  for  the 
past  twenty  years  or  more,  the  kind  of  thing  our  own  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  been  doing  for  the 
farmers.  If  this  opportunity  is  lost  it  will  not  come  again 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  for  not  only  is  it 
difficult  to  resume  a  work  that  has  been  abandoned,  but  the 
selling  off  of  these  developments  either  to  employing  corpora- 
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tions  or  piecemeal  to  individuals  is  practically  sure  to  result  in 
ill-feeling  and  perhaps  even  in  scandal.  Moreover,  some  of 
of  the  projects  are  so  planned  that  they  can  yield  a  maximum 
return  only  if  they  are  under  one  control  which  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  inhabitants,  not  with  the 
labor  policy  of  an  employing  corporation. 

Yet  unless  those  who  have  other  than  a  selfish  interest  make 
their  desires  known,  the  probability  is  that  the  projects  will 
be  sold  off  very  promptly.  Mr.  Eidlitz,  head  of  the  Housing 
Corporation,  has  declared  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  developments  under  his  control.  He  considers  his  work 
finished  now  that  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  Taylor,  head  of  the 
Fleet's  housing  work,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
on  February  I  and  has  signalized  his  last  days  in  office  by 
advocating  the  prompt  sale  of  all  the  fleet's  houses  to  the 
shipbuilding  companies  to  which  they  are  now  appurtenant,  or 
failing  this  to  individual  purchasers.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  trans- 
portation man  and  has  not  given  much  thought  to  housing. 

If  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is  carried  out  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  any  individual  project  will  bring.  Under  the  fleet's 
contracts  with  the  shipbuilding  companies  the  latter,  except  in 
the  case  of  government-owned  yards  like  that  at  Hog  Island, 
organized  subsidiary  companies,  purchased  the  land  and  then 
borrowed  from  the  Fleet  Corporation  the  money  to  build  the 
houses.  As  security  the  companies  turned  over  the  whole  de- 
velopment to  the  Fleet  Corporation  which  then  town-planned 
the  site  and  built  the  houses.  The  companies  manage  the 
properties  and  have  agreed  to  purchase  them  from  the  Fleet 
Corporation  for  a  sum  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  development.  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  it  will  not  be 
fair  to  hold  them  to  this  agreement  as  war  costs  were  so  high 
that  the  companies  will  probably  prefer  to  sacrifice  their  equity 
in  the  land  rather  than  pay  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment.    He,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  price  be  reduced  to 


perhaps  60  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  or  even  less,  the  amount  in 
each  case  to  be  determined  by  appraisal. 

This  method  is  sure  to  lead  to  recrimination  and  charges. 
Workmen  do  not  care  to  have  their  employer  become  also 
their  landlord.  The  employing  companies  often  do  not  care 
to  be  landlords.  If  the  price  is  made  tempting  to  them,  there 
will  be  plenty  to  say  they  have  exerted  influence  to  get  a  bar- 
gain at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  sold  individually,  un- 
less it  is  at  public  auction  with  no  refusals,  the  government  is 
likely  to  remain  a  real  estate  dealer  for  many  years  to  come; 
and,  as  part  of  its  holdings  go,  a  house  here,  another  there, 
leaving  fragments  in  its  hands,  it  will  lose  control  of  the  de- 
velopment as  a  whole  but  will  still  be  blamed  for  any  lowering 
of  standards,  for  the  shabbiness  and  dilapidation  almost 
inevitable  with  divided  authority.  Whatever  goes  wrong  will 
be  blamed  on  the  federal  authorities  and  on  Congress,  which 
started  something  and  then  did  not  finish  it. 

The  only  alternative  to  continued  government  control  and 
management  for  a  brief  period  of  years  during  which  a  satis- 
factory method  of  disposition  can  be  worked  out  would  be 
for  public-spirited  citizens  to  form  limited  dividend  companies 
to  purchase  and  manage  the  properties.  But  such  companies 
cannot  be  organized  in  a  few  weeks,  especially  during  the  next 
few  weeks  or  months  with  all  their  uncertainties.  The  capital 
of  each  such  company  would  necessarily  amount  to  several 
million  dollars.  It  would  have  to  create  an  organization  and 
undertake  an  unfamiliar  task.  The  Fleet  and  the  Housing 
Corporation  have  the  organization.  They,  or  a  new  federal 
agency  which  could  take  over  their  organizations,  need  but 
continue  until  they  and  Congress  and  the  people  in  and  about 
these  new  communities  have  worked  out  the  problem  of  man- 
agement in  such  a  way  as  will  yield  the  greatest  returns  to  all 
concerned. 


The  Third  Internationale 


Paris,  January   10,  IQ19. 

THE  first  Workingmen's  Inter- 
nationale broke  up  because  of 
a  split  between  the  Bakunin- 
ist  anarchists  and  the  Marx- 
ian socialists.  The  second  burned  in  the 
flame  of  war  when  international  social- 
ists turned  patriots  and  nationalists  and 
fought  beneath  their  national  flags.  The 
third  is  about  to  be  re-born  in  Switzer- 
land. Will  it  break  up  in  dissensions  be- 
tween Bolsheviks  and  anti-Bolsheviks? 
That  is  the  problem  which  confronts  its 
organizers. 

Never  did  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  of  the  world  meet  at  so  pregnant 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  history;  never 
was  there  a  greater  chance  for  them  to  make  their  influence 
and  their  ideals  effective  in  the  world  of  governments.    While 

(')  Oddly  enough,  the  American  plan  for  a  league  of  nations,  so  far 
as  it  was  outlined  in  early  January,  seemed  to  abandon  the  essential 
bases  of  international  cooperation  :  international  control  of  the  distri- 
bution and  prices  of  food  and  raw  materials,  of  credit,  shipping,  etc., 
while  the  British  plan  would  continue  them.  If  there  is  not  public  in- 
ternational control,  there  almost  certainly  will  be  private  international 
control  by  international  trusts.  But  if  international  governmental  con- 
trol is  used,  as  there  is  belief  that  it  is  being  used  at  present  in  Poland, 
Russia,  Germany  and  elsewhere,  as  a  weapon  against  radicalism  and 
revolution,  labor  will  lose  its  enthusiasm  for  what  it  calls  "  bourgeois 
internationalism."  This  explains  why  a  few  French  labor  leaders  have 
expressed  suspicion  of  the  league  of  nations. 


VII 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS 

of  the 

PEACE  CONFERENCE 

by 
Lewis  S.  Gannett 


many  old-line  diplomats  and  bureaucrats 
are  arguing  about  strategic  frontiers  and 
historic  claims  intriguing  and  scheming 
for  the  restoration  of  a  world  that  has 
died  while  they  have  been  talking  about 
it,  labor  has  its  chance  to  step  into  the 
breach,  and  by  the  power  of  its  interna- 
tional realization  of  the  world  that  exists 
provide  a  living  program  for  the  elastic 
new  world  that  is  coming  into  being. 

Nothing  is  more  startling  to  an  ob- 
server in  Paris  than  to  observe  the 
mental  adjustment  which  newcomers 
from  America  pass  through.  Liberals 
come  from  America  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm for  one  or  another  of  the 
various  projects  hitherto  formulated  for 
a  league  of  nations.  One  after  another  they  lose  the 
fresh  warmth  of  their  enthusiasm;  the  forms  of  the 
league  grow  cold  and  seem  unreal ;  the  red  specter  of 
bolshevism  —  the  unknown  monster  about  whom  fairy- 
tales are  spun  as  lightly  as  about  the  dragons  of  old — 
stalks  across  their  mental  perspectives  and  blots  out  the  old 
clear  outlines. 

Revolution  is  the  vital  fact  of  European  politics  today,  and 
the  plans  for  a  league  of  nations  do  not  deal  with  revolution ; 
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they  carefully  sidestep  it.  But  a  society  of  nations  which  does 
not  deal  with  revolution  is  lifeless  and  valueless  today.  Revo- 
lutions cannot  permanently  be  suppressed ;  they  may  be — 
though  they  seldom  are — forestalled. 

A  scheme  which  merely  provides  for  the  prevention  of  war 
when  conflicts  of  interest  have  already  arisen  is  inadequate. 
There  is  needed  association  of  nations  for  positive  purposes, 
continuously  realizing  and  evidencing  international  community 
of  interests;1  and  this  cooperation  must  be  for  generous  ends. 
If  there  is  to  be  competition  between  nations  except  on  the 
eve  of  a  threatened  war,  the  league  will  remain  rhetoric 
and  literature;  and  if  the  cooperation  of  nations  is  to  be 
directed  chiefly  at  stifling  bolshevism  and  supporting  counter- 
revolution, the  league  will  soon  meet  the  united  opposition 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  world  and  precipitate  another 
conflagration. 

At  a  time  when  the  old  "  liberal "  and  "  radical  "  and 
"  progressive  "  parties  of  Europe  have  abdicated  or  been 
thrust  aside,  labor  stands  almost  alone  in  its  consciousness  of 
large  issues,  and  insistent  on  its  rightful  share  in  deciding 
them. 

There  will  be  two  international  labor  conferences  in 
Switzerland — one  of  the  Socialists,  the  other  of  trade 
unionists,  but  the  probability  is  that  they  will  agree  upon  a 
united  program — unless  the  Socialists  break  up  in  factional 
disputes.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  only 
large  trade  union  group  which  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
Socialists. 

A  Magna  Carta  of  labor — a  sort  of  international  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  labor,  a  program  of  international  labor 
legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  peace  conference,  will  almost 
certainly  be  adopted  by  both  groups,  without  much  discussion. 
It  will  include,  according  to  Camille  Huysmans,  the  Belgian 
secretary  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  four  classes 
of  demands: 

( 1 )  Elementary  rights :  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assem- 
blage ;  right  to  organize  and  emigrate  freely. 

(2)  Official  institutions:  inspection  of  labor  conditions 
and  of  industrial  hygiene. 

(3)  Labor  legislation:  minimum  standards,  workingmen's 
insurance,  protection  against  unemployment,  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor,  etc. 

(4)  Special  protection  for  women  and  children  and  for 
home  workers. 

The  peace  program,  however,  will  bring  to  light  more 
divergencies.  The  Socialist  congress  will  undertake,  first,  a 
settlement  of  past  accounts.  The  majority  and  minority 
groups  of  the  various  socialist  parties  will  explain  their  actions 
during  the  war.  Perhaps  the  explanations  will  lead  to  under- 
standing. Camille  Huysmans  is  optimistic  enough  to  say 
so;  but  perhaps  they  will  lead  to  hopeless  disagreement.  The 
simon  pure  internationalists  will  attack  the  groups  that  have 
stood  by  their  governments;  the  apostles  of  international  revo- 
lution will  condemn  those  who  have  entered  bourgeois  minis- 
tries, "  betraying  the  working  class,"  and  the  conservative 
socialists  will  hotly  condemn  the  Bolsheviks  and  their 
apologists. 

Since  the  last  general  Socialist  congress  there  has  been  the 
war,  the  Russian  revolution,  and  the  German  revolution ;  and 
curious  changes  have  been  wrought.  Some  of  the  bitterest 
anti-militarists  of  the  days  before  the  war  have  turned 
into  the  bitterest  nationalists.  Gustave  Herve,  once  leader 
of    the    extremist    faction    of    the    French    Socialists,    who 


preached  the  general  strike  against  international  war, 
wiped  the  caption  La  Guerre  Sociale  from  his  paper  when 
the  Germans  invaded  France  and  re-christened  it  La  Vic- 
toire.  He  has  left  the  Socialist  Party  and  today  he  is  making 
propaganda  for  military  intervention  in  Russia  and  denounc- 
ing those  who  seek  to  restore  the  international  unity  of  the 
socialist  and  trade-union  movement.  Meanwhile  the  Socialist 
Party  in  France,  which,  with  few  and  unimportant  excep- 
tions, supported  the  war  with  enthusiasm  until  long  after 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  has  passed  through  a  strenu- 
ous evolution  and  returned  to  its  old  internationalism.  Its 
great  leader,  Jean  Jaures,  was  shot  by  a  fanatic  on  the  eve 
of  the  war;  the  moderate  socialists  who  succeeded  to  his 
leadership,  Pierre  Renaudel  and  Albert  Thomas,  have  been 
thrust  aside  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  men  put 
in  their  place  who  demanded  the  reunion  of  the  Internationale 
even  in  time  of  war,  Jean  Longuet  and  Marcel  Cachin,  who 
are  more  sympathetic  with  through-and-through  pacifists  and 
internationalists,  such  as  Pierre  Brizon  and  Loriot.  These 
extremists  will  lead  the  French  delegation  to  the  conference 
in  Switzerland. 

Where  the  Italians  Stand 
When  Wilson  rode  in  triumph  through  Italy,  the  Italian 
Socialists  abstained  from  the  popular  celebrations.  "  He  is 
a  good  man,"  they  said,  "  but  powerless.  Only  the  power 
of  the  international  proletariat  can  force  a  change;  what  is 
the  use  of  feting  a  bourgeois?"  The  forty-two  Socialist 
deputies  were  not  present  when  Wilson  addressed  the  Italian 
congress.  When  an  American  correspondent  asked  their 
leader  Malatesta  what  they  thought  of  the  Bolsheviks,  he 
replied,  "  We  are  Bolsheviks."  These  "  official  "  Socialists 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  reformists  like  Bissolati;  they 
say  they  have  cleaned  their  party  of  those  who  are  not  for 
the  economic  revolution  now  and  will  have  nothing  further  to 
do  with  them. 

The  Bolsheviks  of  Russia  announce  that  they  will  not  at- 
tend the  conference;  they  do  not  care  to  meet  Socialists,  they 
say,  who  have  supported  capitalist  governments  in  a  capitalist 
war.  That  is  their  point  of  view;  they  see  just  one  war 
which  interests  them :  the  war  of  the  capitalists  against  Bol- 
sheviks, Spartacists,  by  whatever  name  economic  revolutionists 
go,  the  world  around. 

It  was  the  British  Labour  Party  which  forced  the  imme- 
diate calling  of  the  conference  when  the  International  So- 
cialist Bureau  was  still  deliberating.  But  even  there  diver- 
gencies have  cropped  out.  The  Labour  Party  delegates  named 
included  members  of  the  constituent  Independent  Labour 
Party  but  not  of  the  British  Socialist  Party,  which  accordingly 
is  feeling  very  sore.  However,  it  is  neither  very  large  nor 
important.  But  several  of  the  more  conservative  delegates — 
Will  Thorne,  Clynes,  Bcwerman  and  Onions — refused  to 
meet  with  the  German  majority  Socialists,  emphasizing  the 
variety  of  views  represented  in  the  labor  delegations:  all  the 
way  from  these  men  to  others  who  share  the  Bolshevik  re- 
luctance to  sit  in  conference  with  such  conservatives  as 
they! 

Contrary  to  widely  published  newspaper  reports,  the  Bel- 
gian Labor  Party  will  be  represented.  They  have  already 
agreed  to  attend  the  general  meeting  of  the  International 
Socialist  Bureau,  composed  of  three  representatives  of  each 
country;  and  they  will  almost  certainly  take  part  in  the  gen- 
eral congress. 

The  American  Socialists  will  be  represented ;  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  may  be  the  only  considerable  group  be- 
side the  Bolsheviks  in  an  intransigent  refusal  to  meet. 

From    Poland,    Serbia,    Bulgaria,   Bohemia,   Austria,   Ger- 
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many,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  (anti-Bolshevik  Socialists), 
Argentina,  etc.,  and  the  United  States  delegates  are  coming; 
and  the  question  is:  Will  it  be  a  conference  of  international 
fraternity  or  of  party  dissensions?  Will  the  conference  waste 
its  time  in  technical  discussions  of  the  criteria  of  socialist 
orthodoxy,  or  will  it  settle  down  to  influence  the  Paris  con- 
ference toward  a  reasonable  peace?  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  it  will  split  the  international  socialist  movement 
in  two:  the  old-style  evolutionary  state  socialists,  together 
with  the  British  Labour  Party  (the  Thomas-Renaudel  group 
in  France,  the  German  majority  Socialists,  the  Swedish  leader 


Branting  and  most  of  the  old  leaders  who  made  their  names 
before  the  war),  on  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  a  new  inter- 
nationalist group  which  may  take  the  old  Marxian  name 
of  communists  and  include  the  Bolsheviks  of  Russia,  the  Spar- 
tacists  of  Germany,  the  official  Italian  Socialists,  the  extreme 
left  wing — perhaps  the  majority — of  the  French  Socialist 
Party,  and  similar  groups  from  all  the  national  party  organi- 
zations, groups  which  have  lost  faith  in  slow  evolutionary 
methods  and  believe  that  the  Russians  have  proved  that  the 
economic  order  can  be  overturned  now,  and  that  now,  in  the 
chaotic  days  of  unemployment  and  misery  that  are  following 
the  war,  is  the  appointed  hour  for  the  world  revolution. 


The  Attack  on  the  Federal 
Employment  Service 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


SHALL  the  United  States  Employment  Service  be 
scrapped  with  the  ending  of  the  great  war  industries 
which  it  has  been  developed  especially  to  serve,  or 
shall  it  be  continued — not  only  through  the  period  of 
demobilization,  but  as  a  permanent  means  of  adjusting  labor 
to  employment? 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  really  two  opinions 
on  the  subject,  and  yet  the  inevitable  clash  of  interests  arises 
in  connection  with  the  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  current 
year.  Certain  employers,  seeing  idle  men  before  their  gates 
clamoring  for  jobs,  and  remembering  the  advantages  of  "  black 
lists,"  have  no  liking  for  a  bureau  which  is  trying  to  distribute 
the  surplus  to  places  where  it  is  needed.  Some  fee-charging 
employment  bureaus  are  said  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  free 
federal  service.  Moreover,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  contemplated  establishing  an  absolute  monopoly 
even  in  peace,  and  although  this  appears  to  be  without  foun- 
dation it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a  rumor  should  consolidate 
the  opposition  of  the  commercial  employment  agencies.  When, 
therefore,  the  Department  of  Labor  comes  forward  with  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  of  ten  million  dollars,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  service 
and  an  actual  attempt  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

The  federal  Employment  Service  is  actually  functioning  in 
every  state.  It  has  established  some  eight  hundred  permanent 
branches,  besides  eighteen  hundred  special  bureaus  for  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors.  The  latter  are  conducted  with  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  patriotic  societies  and  citizens  and  in- 
volve relatively  slight  expense.  There  are  representatives  of 
the  federal  service  in  each  demobilization  camp.  Through  its 
nationwide  machinery  the  federal  service,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  assistant  director  general,  places 
an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  a  week. 

In  a  period  of  demobilization,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  of  serious  unemployment,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  abolish  or  seriously  to  cripple  this  national 
free  employment  service.  Probably  no  one  expects  any  such 
result  from  the  present  discussion.  However  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient the  service  may  be,  whatever  its  political  or  trade-union 
complexion,  however  grave  the  consequences  of  the  entire  lack 
of  civil  service  protection,  the  fact  remains  that  the  federal 
Employment  Service  is  in  existence,  that  it  is  doing  a  work  for 


which  there  is  the  greatest  need  and  for  which  there  is  no  other 
adequate  provision. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  federal  Employment  Service 
is  essentially  a  war  development,  it  is  not  entirely  a  new  crea- 
tion. Its  nucleus  lay  in  the  Division  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  which  was  established  with  an  office 
in  New  York  city  in  1907,  primarily  to  give  alien  immigrants 
useful  information  about  opportunities  for  employment,  but 
incidentally  performing  the  function  of  an  informal  employ- 
ment bureau  for  any  citizen  who  might  apply  to  it.  At  the 
time  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  power,  or  at  any  rate  whether  any  existing  depart- 
ment had  authority,  to  go  farther  than  this.  The  act  of  191 3, 
however,  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  out  of  the  former 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  contained  a  clause 
authorizing  the  new  department  "  to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment."  This  clause  is  relied  upon 
as  the  principal  statutory  authority  for  the  federal  employment 
service. 

No  appropriation  was  made  at  that  time  to  carry  this  statu- 
tory authority  into  effect,  and  therefore,  when  the  secretary  of 
labor  in  19 14  had  an  emergency  to  meet  in  supplying  harvest 
hands  to  Oklahoma  and  other  states,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
Division  of  Information  in  the  Immigration  Bureau,  which  for 
seven  years  had  been  carrying  on  the  employment  bureau  in 
New  York  city.  In  the  same  year  the  department,  through  the 
same  agency,  gave  assistance  to  industrial  wage-earners  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  fire  in  Salem,  Mass. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service,  although  associated 
in  this  way  at  first  with  the  Immigration  Bureau,  was  estab- 
lished in  19 14,  and  by  191 7  had  given  considerable  assistance, 
not  only  in  the  securing  of  harvesters,  but  in  other  special  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  distribution  of  Mexican  refugees  and  the 
cmplojonent  of  national  guardsmen  mustered  out  of  service  on 
their  return  from  the  Mexican  border.  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  the  department  reported  283,799  persons 
placed,  413,649  applications  for  work  having  been  received. 

The  federal  employment  service  as  it-  now  exists  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  Labor  Policies  Board,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Felix  Frankfurter.  It  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  ready 
adaptation  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  existing  agency  to 
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an  emergency  of  staggering  dimensions,  and  a  demonstration, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  emergency  was  met,  that  the  agency 
is  one  of  permanent  value  to  the  nation.  With  no  special 
appropriation,  with  doubtful  legal  foundation,  the  idea  had 
survived,  and  when  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the 
cantonments,  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  other  war  industries, 
needed  to  recruit  a  large  labor  force,  the  federal  Employment 
Service  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  Many  ex- 
traordinary mistakes  were  made  in  recruiting  and  shifting 
labor,  but  the  worst  ones  occurred  before  the  responsibility  was 
entrusted  to  the  service. 

That  particular  task  of  course  ended  with  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  A  more  difficult  one  then  arose.  By  tens  of 
thousands  the  workers  had  been  summoned  to  imperative  and 
remunerative  patriotic  occupations.  One  by  one  they  must  find 
their  way  back  to  their  old  or  to  new  jobs.  When  labor  was 
scarce  it  was  the  employers  who  needed  the  service;  the 
workers  could  have  found  employment  for  themselves,  al- 
though not  perhaps  the  places  where  they  were  most  needed. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  It  is  the  workers  who  need  a 
friend.  The  plants  have,  if  not  a  superfluity,  at  least  an  abun- 
dance. For  the  new  task  a  different  machinery  is  necessary, 
one  which  can  work  at  retail,  one  with  a  special  technique,  one 
which  it  is  fair  to  say  does  not  yet  appear,  but  which  is  in  the 
making. 


The  federal  Employment  Service  has  a  varied  assortment  of 
personnel — some  of  brilliant  and  probably  many  of  very 
mediocre  attainment.  It  has  a  varied  record — of  distinguished 
service  in  great  emergencies,  and  of  local  failures  to  carry  out 
its  excellent  plans.  Obviously  it  should  be  continued  in  some 
form.  The  appropriation  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Its  status,  however,  should  be  more  clearly 
defined.  An  organic  act  should  be  passed,  defining  its  rela- 
tions with  the  free  state  bureaus  and  describing  its  powers  and 
duties.  It  should  not  be  given  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  reason 
for  abolishing  private  agencies,  although  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  strict  public  regulation  for  which  state  laws  now 
usually  provide. 

In  every  nation  with  a  complex  industrial  life  like  our  own 
there  is  need  for  a  national  system  of  employment  exchanges. 
Every  rational  plan  of  social  reconstruction  implies  their  exist- 
ence. The  ideal  is  that  there  shall  be  very  little  moving  from 
one  plant  to  another,  although  always  complete  potential  mo- 
bility. The  employment  manager  has  his  most  important  func- 
tion in  adjusting  internal  relations.  The  outside  task  of  direct- 
ing immigrant  labor,  surplus  labor,  or  juvenile  labor,  to  the 
places  where  it  is  needed,  and  where  the  workers  will  find 
themselves  most  advantageously  situated,  most  appropriately 
falls  to  public  exchanges,  coordinated  and  directed  by  a  federal 
public  service. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

By  Sarah  Collins  Fernandis 

CTRONG,  that  no  human  soul  may  pass 

Its  warm,  encircling  unity, 
Wide,  to  enclose  all  creed,  all  class, 
This  shall  we  name,  Community; 


Service  shall  be  that  all  and  each, 

Aroused  to  know  the  common  good, 

Shall  strive,  and  in  the  striving  reach 
A  broader  human  brotherhood. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AHEAD 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  on  the  increase  practically  all 
over  the  United  States,  though  the  situation  is  not  yet 
critical.  This  was  the  opinion  last  week  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  New  York. 
Reports  on  unemployment  are  coming  in  from  community 
labor  boards  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  almost  uni- 
formly indicate  a  surplus  of  labor. 

That  this  situation  has  developed  very  rapidly  is  indicated 
by  these  reports.  On  December  IO,  25  per  cent  of  the  cities 
reporting  to  headquarters  of  the  Employment  Service  in  Wash- 
ington reported  a  shortage  of  labor  and  60  per  cent  reported 
that  supply  and  demand  were  about  equal.  Last  week  44  per 
cent  of  the  cities  reported  a  surplus  of  labor,  43  per  cent  re- 
ported a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  and  only  13  per  cent 
reported  more  jobs  than  men.  On  December  3,  only  12,000 
men  in  the  centers  reporting  were  unemployed.  Last  week  the 
same  districts  reported  262,000  idle  men. 

New  York  state  and  the  Middle  West  appear  from  these 
reports  to  be  the  hardest  hit,  though  there  is  much  unemploy- 
ment in  New  England.  Fifty-five  thousand  are  reported  out 
of  work  in  Cleveland  and  30,000  in  Detroit,  and  in  nearly 
every  large  city  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor. 
Colorado  has  an  excess  of  labor  in  all  industries,  and  10,000 
men  are  idle  in  Butte,  Mont.  A  considerable  amount  of 
unemployment  is  reported  from  every  point  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  furnished  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  House 
with  figures  on  unemployment  as  reported  by  trade  union  sec- 
retaries and  organizers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  these 
reports  the  number  of  unemployed  is  estimated  in  figures  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  Employment  Service.  Mr. 
Morrison  urged  enactment  of  the  bill  prohibiting  immigration 
for  the  next  four  years  and  he  proposed  also  that  Congress 
provide  payment  for  soldiers  until  they  get  work,  that  work 
on  public  buildings  be  resumed,  and  that  money  be  furnished 
immediately  for  Secretary  Lane's  plans  of  land  development. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  $100,- 
000,000  for  emergency  employment  work,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  William  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  labor.  The  War 
Department  has  taken  steps  to  relieve  the  situation  by  ordering 
that  men  in  the  Service  who  have  not  yet  obtained  civilian 
employment  may  if  they  wish  have  their  discharges  held  up 
until  such  employment  is  found.  In  addition  to  relieving  the 
employment  situation,  this  policy  will  enable  families  of  mar- 
ried soldiers  to  continue  to  draw  their  allotments. 

Officials  of  the  Employment  Service  believe  that  we  are  to 
have  a  serious  unemployment  situation  during  the  next  four 
months.  After  that  they  look  for  a  period  of  unequalled  pros- 
perity. These  four  months  will  be  required  for  readjustment. 
Factories  which  were  made  over  for  war  production  cannot 
be  adjusted  in  a  moment  to  the  requirements  of  peace.  Manu- 
facturers, furthermore,  hesitate  about  going  forward  on  ac- 
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count  of  uncertainty  over  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  They 
are  hopeful  that  these  prices  will  go  down  and  that  wages  will 
go  down  with  them.  Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
difficulty  in  which  many  of  the  most  aggressive  men  in  the 
industrial  world  now  find  themselves  on  account  of  having 
taken  government  contracts  that  were  not  officially  authorized. 
When  war  production  was  at  the  peak,  orders  were  given  over 
the  telephone,  contracts  were  signed  by  clerks,  and  other  ir- 
regularities took  place.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  validate  such  contracts,  which  were  given  and  accepted 
in  good  faith.  In  the  meantime  these  men  are  having  difficulty 
in  securing  capital  for  carrying  on  new  enterprises  and  industry 
is  held  in  check. 

STATE  RECONSTRUCTION 

THE  first  official  reconstruction  commission  in  the  United 
States  has  settled  down  to  its  work.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  held  by  the  federal  government  and  by  most 
states,  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  believes  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  readjustment  to  peace-time  conditions 
can  best  be  advanced  by  calling  in  a  body  of  outside  advisers 
who  have  a  free  hand  to  consider  topics  covering  a  wider  scope 
than  that  of  any  department  or  combination  of  departments. 
He  therefore  appointed  a  large  and  representative  commission 
which,  again,  has  already  announced  that  it  will  hold  advisory 
conferences  with  wider  groups  of  men  and  women  who  are 
experts  or  interested  in  different  aspects  of  reconstruction. 
Abram  I.  Elkus,  who  before  his  embassy  to  Turkey  served  as 
counsel  to  the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  is  the 
chairman,  and  among  the  members  are  such  well  known  re- 
formers as  Felix  Adler,  Peter  A.  Brady,  Dr.  Henry  Dwight 
Chapin,  V.  Everit  Macy,  George  Foster  Peabody  and  Arthur 
Williams.  Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz  is  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. 

While  the  governor  has  left  the  commission  to  formulate 
its  own  program  and  procedure,  the  following  committees 
have  been  immediately  appointed  after  consultation  with  him : 
taxation  and  retrenchment,  housing,  unemployment,  education 
(including  military  training  and  Americanization),  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  (including  resettlement  of  the  land), 
necessity  of  war  emergency  measures,  public  health,  business 
readjustment,  labor  problems,  bill  drafting,  and  demobilization 
of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Taxation  and  retrenchment  take  the  first  place  in  the  gov- 
ernor's own  program.  Mr.  Peabody,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  will  have  the  unenviable  task  of  proposing  means 
of  balancing  the  necessarily  increased  expenditure  of  the  state 
6y  taxation  that  does  not  hurt  and  in  the  face  of  oncoming 
prohibition,  which  will  cost  New  York  some  $12,000,000  in 
excise  taxes.  The  committees  on  industrial  problems  and 
on  unemployment,  the  former  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Macy,  the  latter  under  that  of  John  G.  Agar,  have  met  jointly 
to  consider  the  textile  situation,  which  has  become  a  problem 
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in  the  center  of  the  state  and  in  which  a  complete  shutdown  of 
the  mills  is  threatened.  The  education  committee,  under  Dr. 
Adler's  chairmanship,  has  begun  an  inquiry  into  the  military 
training  law  and  its  operation.  The  housing  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  John  Alan  Hamilton  of  Buffalo,  has  held  a  meet- 
ing in  that  city  and  proposes  to  call  together  committees  and 
organizations  which  have  been  interested  in  housing  for  many 
years,  also  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  most  active  in  the 
federal  housing  work. 

The  committee  on  public  health,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Chapin,  will  confer  with  state  and  local  health  depart- 
ments and  with  medical  organizations  as  to  how  to  bring  about 
a  reduction  in  the  appalling  proportion  of  physical  unfitness 
that  has  been  revealed  by  the  war.  It  has  been  announced 
that  it  will  aim  to  construct  a  fundamental  health  program 
rather  than  initiate  immediate  legislative  measures. 

While  the  men  and  women  of  the  commission  give  their 
services  voluntarily,  Governor  Smith  desires  them  to  have  such 
expert  and  clerical  services  as  will  make  their  efforts  of  maxi- 
mum value  and  has  asked  the  legislature  to  transfer  for  its  sup- 
port $75,000  from  some  unexpended  balance  of  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  war  purposes. 

A  BLIND  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND 

THE  ship  that  brought  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  these 
shores  carried  a  precious  cargo  of  hope,  not  only  for 
the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war 
but  for  all  the  blind  of  this  and  coming  generations.  For,  his 
methods  of  making  the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  British  empire — 
over  a  thousand  of  them — happy,  self-reliant,  productive,  for- 
ward-looking citizens  have  proved  themselves  so  completely 
that  whatever  there  remains  of  the  old-fashioned  pitying,  con- 
descending, patronizing  attitude  toward  those  without  eye- 
sight stands  utterly  condemned. 

Sir  Arthur,  himself  blinded  not  many  years  ago,  has  com- 
pletely reshaped  his  own  life  and  has,  during  the  war,  made 
one  of  the  biggest  contributions  to  English  war  services  by  his 
work  at  St.  Dunstan's,  a  large  house  with  sixteen  acres  of 
ground  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  lent  him  by  Otto  Kahn, 
the  New  York  banker,  for  the  restoration  of  blinded  soldiers 
to  lives  of  usefulness.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  New 
York  the  other  day,  he  gave  a  description  of  the  methods  used 
in  that  process  and  told  story  after  story  of  the  remarkable 
careers  begun  in  the  classrooms  and  workshops  of  his  institu- 
tion. 

He  mentioned  a  young  officer,  blinded  in  the  war,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  after-care  department — "  We  don't  just 
shake  a  fellow  by  the  hand  when  he  is  leaving  and  say  '  Good- 
bye, old  chap,  good  luck  to  you,'  " — and  who,  with  thirteen 
people  under  him,  conducts  the  complicated  operations  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  men  will  be  well  provided  for.  He 
told  of  another,  attached  to  a  firm  of  hot-water  engineers 
who,  since  his  blindness,  has  advanced  from  one  position  to 
another  in  his  old  firm  and  now  runs  through  plans,  makes 
specifications  for  contracts  and  deals  with  wholesalers.  Then 
there  is  the  blinded  barber  who,  with  an  old-fashioned,  open 
razor,  is  shaving  more  people  a  day  now  than  he  did  before  he 
was  called  to  the  colors.  And  so  through  quite  a  list  of  men 
who  not  only  have  "  made  good  "  but  who,  through  the  addi- 
tional vocational  training  afforded  them,  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  earning  power,  even  doubled  and  trebled  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  Sir  Arthur's  method  is  the  idea  that  the 
consciousness  of  helplessness  must  be  ruthlessly  eradicated, 
the  sooner  after  blindness  occurs  the  better.  His  success  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
cases  have  come  to  him  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident, 
so  that  the  usual  discouragement  from  wrong  outside  influ- 
ences was  more  or  less  avoided.  The  word  "  afflicted  "  is  "  not 
permitted  within  two  miles  of  St.  Dunstan's."  "  If  you  tell 
a  man  he  is  afflicted,  he  will  become  so  and  adopt  the  proper 
physical  attitude  to  suit  the  word.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  we  have  also  nothing  to  do  with  that  beautiful 


Christian  virtue  which  most  people  think  is  an  admirable  solace 
for  the  blind  man — patient  resignation.  A  fighting,  kicking 
spirit  has  nothing  to  do  with  patient  resignation." 

Sir  Arthur  has  already  visited  a  number  of  cities  and  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  to  preach  his  gospel.  In  Canada,  an 
association  of  men  blinded  in  the  war  has  been  formed,  and 
in  Toronto  a  place  was  dedicated  a  few  weeks  ago  as  a 
headquarters  for  them.  Here  the  chief  of  St.  Dunstan's,  after 
whom  both  association  and  hall  were  named,  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  twenty-seven  sightless  hosts,  all  of  whom  were 
doing  well  in  their  different  ways  of  life,  all  of  whom  were 
cheery  and  confident.  Thinking  of  them  that  night  as  the 
train  carried  him  to  another  destination,  he  composed  the 
lines  given  in  the  adjoining  column. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

THE  Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain  has 
recently  published  an  admirable  review  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  mothers'  pensions  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  entire  report  is  compressed  within  eighteen  pages, 
it  succeeds  in  giving  the  background  of  conflicting  theories, 
the  principles  on  which  the  laws  are  based,  and  the  effects — 
chiefly  as  anticipated,  rather  than  as  experienced  in  fact;  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  of  their 
administration,  in  the  thirty-five  states  in  which  they  were 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  191 7. 

So  much  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  has  been  either  polemic  or  persuasive  that  it  is  es- 
pecially useful  to  get  a  view  of  it  through  the  eyes  of  an 
impartial  student.  The  letter  of  transmittal,  signed  by  I.  G. 
Gibbon,  contains  the  following  interesting  observations  on 
this  variety  of  public  relief  which  has  had  so  rapid  a  develop- 
ment since  the  first  law  was  passed  in  Missouri  in  191 1 : 

The  application  of  the  principle  presents  many  defects,  and  in 
consequence  the  general  results  appear,  for  the  time  being,  not  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory.  Ten  shillings  is  not  transmuted  into  fifteen 
by  calling  it  a  pension,  nor  is  a  shiftless  mother  converted  into  a 
model  of  care  and  forethought  by  a  grant  of  money.  The  gain  which 
comes  from  any  new  principle  will  depend  largely  on  how  its  adop- 


THE  BLINDED  SOLDIER 

By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 

iiWJ^-^>  g°es  there?"  cried  the  sentry, 

V  V         The  sentry  who  stood  at  the  door. 
"  A  wounded  Canadian  soldier — 

Wounded  and  something  more." 
Back  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry, 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell, 
"  Pass,  wounded  Canadian  soldier, 

Pass,  all  will  be  well." 
"  What  do  you  mean?  "  groaned  the  soldier, 

"  How  can  it  all  be  well 
With  me  who  have  lost  my  eyesight, 

Who  suffer  the  torments  of  Hell?" 
He  carried  the  German  bullet 

That  had  robbed  him  of  his  sight. 
Hopeless,  defiant,  helpless, 

Afraid  of  eternal  night. 

Scarcely  a  twelve-month   later 

There  came  to  the  self-same  door, 
That  soldier  who  had  been  wounded — 

Wounded   and  something  more. 
Confident,  resolute,  cheery, 

Sure-footed,   alert  and  bright, 
Just  a  normal  human  being 

Doing  without  his  sight. 
"Who  goes  there?"  cried  the  sentry, 

The  sentry  making  his  rounds; 
"  A  happy  Canadian  soldier, 

Confident,  homeward  bound." 
Quick  came  the  voice  of  the  sentry, 

Clear  as  a  silver  bell — 
"  Pass,  confident,  happy  Canadian, 

Pass,  all  is  well." 
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Official  organ  of  the  Union  of  Rail- 
road Workers.  It  is  got  up  on  bet- 
ter paper,  in  better  print  and  in 
better  taste  than  any  American 
trade  union  magazine 
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The  official  organ  of  the  Ministry 
of  Ways  and  Communication.  The 
globe  is  no  longer  supported  by  the 
Imperial  eagles,  but  by  workingmen 
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THREE  RECENT  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINE  ISSUES 


tion  is  translated  into  administrative  practice;  and  here  the  United 
States  have  generally  more  to  learn  from  us  than  to  teach  us. 

It  is  significant  that  the  United  States,  with  its  strongly  individual- 
istic spirit,  should  have  adopted  mothers'  pensions  so  widely.  No 
doubt  the  social  reformers  who  have  pushed  forward  the  measures 
are  much  less  individualistic  than  the  general  public;  and  it  is 
easier  in  the  states  than  in  this  country  for  energetic  minorities  to 
secure  the  passage  of  reforms  of  this  kind.  But  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman  has  supported,  or  at  least  acquiesced  in,  the  proposals,  not  on 
doctrinaire  grounds,  but  because  it  was  felt  to  be  unfair  that  the 
widow  should  be  left,  as  was  her  general  lot,  without  any  special 
provision,  and  unwise  that  children  should  be  deprived  of  the  mother's 
care  by  being  placed  in  institutions — a  practice,  however,  by  no 
means  so  general  as  some  supposed. 

The  fact  that  in  America  the  communities  are  comparatively  new, 
that  the  widow  is  not  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends  and  may 
thus  be  left  bitterly  isolated  in  a  strange  world,  is  also  an  important 
consideration.  The  old  blood  community  of  the  family  fails,  as  it 
must  fail  increasingly  under  modern  conditions,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  new  community  of  social  responsibility. 

Mothers'  pensions  seem  now  an  established  part  of  the  social  ma- 
chinery in  the  states.     But  the  best  informed  opinion  is  little  inclined 
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to  rest  content  simply  with  mothers'  pensions.  Some  persons,  partly, 
no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  the  still  dominant  individualistic 
basis  of  society,  advocate  an  insurance  system  which  would  replace 
the  present  pensions,  with  their  tinge  of  dependence.  But,  still  more 
hopeful,  some  of  the  curious  are  enquiring  why  there  are  and  why 
there  should  be  so  many  widows.  They  are  directing  their  attention 
to  preventing  the  industrial  accidents  and  deaths  from  preventable 
diseases  which  necessitate  widows'  pensions.  They  are  convinced, 
and  they  demonstrate,  that  a  large  proportion,  often  a  very  large 
proportion,  of  these  accidents  and  deaths  could  be  avoided;  and  they 
are  pressing  forward  measures  to  prevent  such  in  the  future.  What- 
ever may  be  said,  and  much  may  be  said,  for  the  principle  of  mothers' 
pensions,  it  is  on  these  deeper  enquiries  and  efforts  that  progress 
chiefly  depends. 

To  the  Report  on  Widows'  Pension  Legislation  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  191 7  is  attributed 
the  conclusion  that  inadequacy  of  pensions  in  individual  cases 
is  due  to  "  the  tendency  to  distribute  the  available  funds 
among  a  large  number  of  eligible  claimants."  The  impor- 
tance of  a  high  standard  of  initial  investigation  and  of  super- 
vision of  the  families  is  emphasized,  and  instances  are  cited 
to  illustrate  that  "  the  tendency  to  curtail  supervision  on  the 
ground  of  economy  has  proved  wasteful." 

SOME  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  R.  Lomonossoff, 
former  Russian  commissioner  of  railways,  the  Survey 
is  able  to  reproduce  on  this  and  the  following  page 
covers  and  cuts  from  a  number  of  magazines  that  have  recently 
arrived  from  Moscow.  First  is  the  cover  of  the  organ  of  the 
Railway  and  Telegraph  Workers'  Union.  The  issue  of  July 
20,  1918,  from  which  it  is  taken,  in  addition  to  some  excellent 
fiction,  poetry  and  art,  contains  correspondence  from  Ukraine, 
a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  workers  of  the  Northern  Railroad 
System  held  on  June  2,  and  a  full  account  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Workers  held 
June  11-17.  The  latter  relates  to  events  affecting  the  rail- 
road workers  over  the  whole  Russian  system  of  many  thou- 
sand miles.  One  news  item  which,  properly  interpreted,  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  Americans,  is  the  allegation  that  in 
Siberia,  after  the  workers'  government  had  been  overthrown 
by  factions  supported  by  the  Allies,  the  officials  of  the  old 
imperial  regime  were  reinstated  and  the  organization  of  the 
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workers  was  rigorously  suppressed.  In  fact,  the  reports  from 
Siberia  are  extremely  pessimistic;  stating  that  all  union  activi- 
ties have  been  made  practically  impossible. 

The  counterpart  to  this  magazine  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Commissariat  of  Ways  and  Communication  (the  authority 
having  national  control  over  railways,  river  systems  and  har- 
bors) of  which  the  cover  is  reproduced  next  to  the  above. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  cover  of  this  magazine  when 
published  under  the  old  regime  with  the  one  difference  that 
where  formerly  the  two  imperial  eagles  supported  the  globe, 
now  two  working  men  are  seen  performing  that  symbolic 
function.  Editorial  continuity  "  with  a  difference  "  is  to  be 
seen  also  between  the  covers.  There  are  the  old  charts  and 
diagrams  comparing  traffic,  costs  and  profits  right  up  to  the 
time  of  publication,  June  4,  19 18,  and  detailed  news  exactly 
as  in  the  past  about  changes  in  the  system  and  the  like,  but 
with  this  remarkable  symptom,  that  the  lines  representing 
profits  and  traffic  come  down  suddenly  at  an  acute  angle 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  191 8,  when  vast  numbers  of  loco- 
motives were  lost  to  the  service  and  on  many  parts  of  the 
system  traffic  practically  ceased. 

One  item  of  particular  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Survey 
is  the  official  decree  of  the  Soviet  government  concerning  the 
Red  Cross.  In  it  the  Soviet  of  the  Republic  formally  gives 
notice  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Geneva  and  to  all  governments  adhering  to  the  Geneva  con- 
vention that  this  convention,  with  all  subsequent  explanations, 
interpretations  and  orders,  in  so  far  as  they  were  recognized 
by  the  Russian  government  up  to  October,  1917,  will  in  future 
also  be  recognized  by  the  Soviet  government.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  is  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross  at  13,  Armianski  St.,  Moscow.  "  At 
the  present  time,"  saj's  the  pronouncement,  "  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  is  to  give  all  the  aid  it 
can  to  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Turkey,  as  well  as  to  the  German,  Austria-Hungar- 
ian and  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  in  Russia."  Therefore,  the 
government  has  ordered  the  Russian  Society  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  put  all  energy  into  the  work  on  their  behalf.  The  docu- 
ment further  refers  to  a  private  committee  in  Moscow  created 
to  help  prisoners  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  has  been  recognized  by  each  succeeding 
government  and  is  still  recognized  and  doing  its  work.     Since 
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this  agency  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 
Red  Cross,  the  government  asks  all  branches  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  help  it  in  its  work  on 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  document  is  dated  June  4, 
1918  (modern  calendar)  and  signed  by  Vladimir  Ulyanoff 
(the  real  name  of  Nicholas  Lenine),  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissariats;  Tchicherin,  commissioner  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  Vladimir  Bonch-Bruewich,  clerk  of  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissariats;  N.  Gorbunoff,  secretary  of  the 
council.  Another  issue  of  the  same  magazine  contains  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Russia  to  join  the  Red  Cross.  The 
issue  for  June  4  contains  also  an  article  from  the  Department 
of  Education  telling  what  has  been  done  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  the  nationally  supported  schools  of 
music,  art  schools  and  musuems. 

Another  cover  (the  third  in  the  row)  is  taken  from  the 
July,  19 1 8,  issue  of  Creation,  the  official  organ  devoted  to 
literature,  art,  education  and  "  life,"  published  by  the  Isvestya 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 


Cartoons  from  Creation,  the  art  magazine  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Depu- 
ties. To  the  left,  two  priests  helping  to  fight  the  Workers'  Republic  are  represented  as  saying:  "Hit 
the  Reds,  Father;  only  mind  you  do  not  by  mistake  hit  a  Menshevik!  "  To  the  right,  now  that  the 
soviet  government  is  firmly  established,  a  priest  is  represented  as  saying:  "Listen  to  the  words  of 
your  spiritual  father,  my  children!    Let  us  as  a  congregation  be  quiet,  gentle  and  lowly  like  doves!" 
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Another  magazine,  not  reproduced  here,  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Department  of  Art  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Education  for  July,  191 8,  devoted  to  the  theater,  painting, 
music  and  sculpture.  It  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
The  Theater  of  the  Proletariat,  sarcastically  commenting 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plays  given  to  the  people  by  previous 
governments  in  the  subsidized  theaters  of  the  country.  The 
issue  contains  also  a  remarkable  list  of  works  of  art  in  the 
public  collections  which  have  been  rescued  by  the  department 
and  conserved  on  behalf  of  the  people.  During  the  first  stages 
of  the  revolution,  it  appears,  many  treasures  from  public 
buildings  mysteriously  disappeared  and  have  since  been  traced 
to  foreign  countries,  where  they  were  sold  by  the  corrupt 
officials  or  other  thieves.  To  prevent  further  robberies,  the 
Soviet  government  has  issued  a  decree  completely  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  works  of  art,  and  the  commissariat  of 
education  has  given  instructions  for  all  pictures  left  in  public 
buildings  to  be  transferred  to  public  museums  where  they  can 
be  properly  cared  for. 

Without  being  of  world-wide  import,  perhaps,  these  details 
gleaned  from  a  few  odd  copies  of  Russian  magazines  may 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  present  situation  in  the  Russian 
capital.  They  certainly  do  not  show  the  picture  painted  day 
in  and  day  out  in  the  daily  press  of  America  of  the  Bolsheviki 
as  rampant  bands  of  robbers  making  life  hideous  with  bloody 
carnage  as  they  gallop  through  the  streets,  their  pockets  bulg- 
ing with  firearms  and  a  dirk  between  their  teeth.  Incident- 
ally, it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Russian  friend  of  the  Survey 
who  was  in  Petrograd  as  late  as  October,  has  come  back  full 
of  admiration  for  the  wonderful  productions  staged  in  the 
former  imperial  and  still  government-supported  opera  house. 

LESS  THAN  A  LIVING  WAGE 

GREAT  numbers  of  working  women  in  New  York  state 
are  today  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage,  if  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  recent  findings  of  official  bodies  with 
regard  to  minimum  rates  for  women.  The  War  Labor  Board 
set  a  minimum  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour  in  the  case  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Company  of  Elyria,  Ohio;  at  35  cents  for 
the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Company  at  Cudahy, 
Wis.,  and  at  $16.50  a  week  for  clerical  workers  employed  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The 
minimum  wage  board  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  just 
fixed  $16  as  the  lowest  amount  any  working  woman  can  live 
on  in  Washington. 

In  contrast  with  these  figures  are  the  statistics  just  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  which 
gathered  data  on  women's  wages  from  600  establishments  em- 
ploying 60,000  women  and  including  stores  and  four  factory 
industries — paper  boxes,  shirts  and  collars,  confectionery,  and 
cigars  and  tobacco.  Of  the  full-time  workers  in  these  facto- 
ries 59  per  cent  receive  less  than  $14,  21  per  cent  receive  less 
than  $10,  and  7  per  cent  receive  less  than  $8  per  week.  In 
the  stores  investigated  64  per  cent  of  the  full  time  workers 
receive  less  than  $14,  23  per  cent  less  than  $10,  and  7  per 
cent  less  than  $8.  It  was  found  that  women's  wages  in  New 
York  city  are  considerably  higher  than  they  are  up-state. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City,  in  a  brief  study 
just  issued,  reports  3,016  women  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
receiving  less  than  $12  a  week.  The  statistics  were  gathered 
"  at  the  high-water  mark  of  wages  in  1918,  from  employment 
files  where  trained  workers  register."  The  league  interviewed 
87  of  these  low-paid  women  and  found  many  instances  of 
"  discouraging,  ambition-destroying  industrial  experience."  A 
woman  who  had  done  clerical  work  for  14  years  was  getting 
$10.50  a  week,  an  embroiderer  who  had  been  in  the  same  fac- 
tory for  13  years  had  risen  to  $9,  and  a  saleswoman  of  15 
years'  experience  was  getting  $8.  The  league's  survey  of  cheap 
furnished-room  houses  and  restaurants  in  the  factory  districts 
made  it  clear  that  such  wages  would  barely  pay  for  lodging 
and  food.  It  is  only  by  depriving  herself  of  recreation  and 
even  of  necessary  food  and  clothes  that  the  low-paid  women 


can  make  ends  meet,  the  report  continues,  and  her  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  accept  public  or  private  charity.  Gifts  from  rela- 
tives, free  medical  aid,  and  board  and  lodging  at  a  reduced 
price  in  non-self-supporting  homes  are  common  forms  of  char- 
ity that  women  are  forced  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the  wages  that 
are  rightfully  theirs.  How  low  wages  come  back  upon  the 
public  in  New  York's  tremendous  yearly  expenditures  for 
charities  is  emphasized  by  the  report. 

The  remedy  urged  is  the  passage  this  year  of  a  minimum- 
wage  law  establishing  wage  boards  for  the  different  indus- 
tries which  shall  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors 
"sufficient  to  meet  healthfully  and  decently  the  necessities  of 
life  in  industry." 

THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED 

THE  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
to  study  labor  conditions  and  governmental  labor  poli- 
cies in  Europe  is  composed  altogether  of  employers,  ac- 
companied by  experts  and  assistants.  At  a  luncheon  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  commission,  before  the  commission  sailed 
for  England  last  week,  R.  J.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  president  of  the  Connecticut  Mills,  urged  the 
application  to  industrial  relations  of  the  "  rule  of  reason." 
That  rule  was  not  applied,  he  said,  when,  in  pre-revolutionary 
days  we  were  governed  without  our  consent  and  taxed  with- 
out representation.  Now  we  are  relatively  free  from  that 
condition,  in  theory  at  least,  Mr.  Caldwell  argued. 

But  all  these  years  we  have  continued  to  rule  our  industry  as  an 
oligarchy.  We  regulate  wages  arbitrarily — save  in  a  relatively 
few  instances,  where  labor  unions  are  able  to  intervene.  We  refuse 
to  consult  with  the  workers  about  their  own  working  conditions. 
We  have  seen  it  here   in  this  city  in  the  waiters'   strike. 

What  harm  can  it  do  to  extend  the  application  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  industry?  They  have  proved  themselves  in  government.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  prove  equally  applicable 
to  industry?  The  answer  is— it  has  been  so  proved  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  others.  It  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  must  be; 
nothing  else  will  suffice. 

Labor  cannot  longer  be  regarded  as  a  commodity,  which,  like  rubber 
and  wheat,  can  be  stored  on  the  shelf  or  in  the  bin  in  slack  season 
for  times  of  great  demand.  Working  men  and  women  are  living 
souls — as  hungry  in  times  of  famine  as  in  times  of  plenty — and  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  are  souls  and  not  merchandise  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  Every  business  must  in  times  of  plentv 
provide  an  insurance  fund  for  times  of  famine,  and  every  business 
must  govern  all  of  its  members  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  commission  includes  Dorr  E.  Felt  of  Chicago,  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  industry;  R.  J.  Caldwell,  of  New 
York,  textiles;  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  New  York,  watches;  Eldon 
B.  Keith,  Boston,  shoe  manufacturing;  R.  R.  Otis,  Atlanta, 
building,  and  E.  T.  Gundlach,  Chicago,  publishing.  Accom- 
panying the  commission  are  Royal  Meeker,  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  as  economic  adviser;  James  R.  Hawkins,  New 
York,  fiscal  agent,  and  George  E.  Mcllwain,  of  Boston,  sec- 
retary. 

RAILROAD   WOMEN 

BETWEEN  January  and  October,  191 8,  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  railroad  service  increased  from 
60,555  to  101,296.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  clerical 
and  semi-clerical  occupations,  which  was  from  47,192  to  73,- 
285.  This  we  learn  from  the  chapter  on  labor  results  of 
federal  control  which  forms  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
Director-General  McAdoo.  Next  to  the  clerical  group,  which 
for  the  first  time  included  women  ticket-sellers  and  bureau 
of  information  clerks,  the  largest  group  of  women  employes 
is  engaged  in  cleaning,  and  the  increase  here  was  from  3,492 
to  5.555-  Women  entered  the  greatest  variety  of  new  occu- 
pations in  the  shops,  where  5,091  were  employed  in  October, 
as  against  1,392  in  January,  and  their  work  ranged  from 
common  labor  to  that  of  skilled  mechanics. 

As  to  women's  abilities  in  the  various  occupations  the  report 
states  that  in  practically  all  the  clerical  occupations  they  have 
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proved  their  value  and  are  being  recognized  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  labor  force.  In  the  shops,  too,  they  have  made 
good,  and  are  successfully  performing  operations,  such  as 
electrical  welding,  which  require  the  highest  skill.  One  car- 
shop  foreman  said  of  the  women  workers,  comparing  them 
with  men,  "  They  take  more  interest  and  are  more  impressed 
with  the  harm  likely  to  result  from  neglect."  It  has  been 
decided  that  general  common  labor  and  work  in  parcel  rooms 
requires  muscular  exertion  too  great  for  women,  and  that 
work  as  section  laborers  and  truckers  and  callers  of  train 
crews  is  unsuitable  for  them.  It  is  stated  that  in  general  a 
fine  class  of  women  has  been  secured  by  the  railroads  and  that 
they  are  eager  to  retain  their  positions,  appreciating  the 
equality  of  wages  assured  them,  which  means  higher  pay  than 
any  previously  earned  by  women  except  in  positions  of  excep- 
tional responsibility  or  requiring  special  skill. 

Other  labor  results  of  federal  control  are  the  establishment 
of  new  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  controversies,  in  the 
three  railway  boards  of  adjustment;  progress  towards  stan- 
dardization of  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  for  all 
railroad  employes;  and  the  establishment  of  collective  bargain- 
ing for  certain  classes  of  employes  who  under  private  control 
were  unable  to  secure  it  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads. 

EBB  OR  FLOW  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND  ? 

THE  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
last  week  doubled  its  staff  at  the  Custom  House  in 
New  York  to  pass  upon  applications  by  Italian  and 
Greek  workingmen  for  passports  to  their  native  lands.  More 
than  three  thousand  of  them  sought  permission  to  sail  on  the 
Giuseppe  Verdi  last  Saturday,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases 
was  granted.  While  most  of  the  Italians  wished  to  return  to 
assist  relatives,  many  of  the  Greeks  stated  that  they  wanted 
to  serve  in  their  country's  army. 

After  four  years  of  speculation  whether  the  end  of  the 
war  would  bring  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  immigration, 
accurate  information  is  still  lacking.  American  labor  evidently 
fears  a  large  influx  of  foreigners  and  uses  all  its  influence  in 
support  of  the  Burnett  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would 
shut  off  general  immigration  for  four  years.  Industrial  cor- 
porations and  manufacturing  organizations,  on  the  (Other 
hand,  are  falling  over  each  other  with  Americanization  and 
industrial  welfare  plans.  Their  anxiety  for  the  wellbeing  and 
advancement  of  the  hitherto  much  neglected  foreign-born 
workman  clearly  shows  that  they  are  afraid  of  losing  him. 
Many  of  them  fail  to  realize,  however,  that  industrial  bet- 
terment, much  needed  though  it  is,  will  only  be  one  of  the 
factors  determining  the  direction  in  which  labor  will  flow. 

Some  of  these  factors  are  political  and,  therefore,  outside 
the  province  of  employers.  Will  Jugo-Slavia  have  a  commer- 
cial outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  and  Poland  to  the  Baltic?  Will 
the  Rumanian  peasant  secure  more  land  and  produce  more? 
Will  Belgium  be  out  of  the  world's  markets  for  long?  Will 
there  be  ships  either  to  bring  immigrants  to  these  shores  or  to 
carry  emigrants  to  their  homelands?  And  on  top  of  all  the 
questions  relating  to  the  relative  advantages  of  European  and 
North  American  life  and  labor — not  to  mention  South 
America,  which  for  some  years  has  been  drawing  on  Italian 
sources — what  is  Congress  going  to  do?  What  will  the 
European  governments  do,  by  way  of  legislation,  to  influence 
the  migration  of  their  native  populations? 

A  rumor  is  current  that  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  a  half  Poles  have  actually  paid  instalments  towards  the 
passage  home.  Those  in  close  contact  with  particular  Polish 
settlements,  while  unable  to  confirm  any  particular  figure, 
have  no  doubt  that  the  intention  is  widely  held.  Thus, 
Edward  B.  Jacobson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ironbound 
Community  and  Industrial  Service,  a  branch  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  writes: 

One  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  is  St.  Casimir's  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  which  the  Rev.  Paul  Knappek  is  rector. 


It  reaches  a  Polish  constituency  of  more  than  3,000  people.  The 
rector  declares  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  his  congregation  contemplate 
returning  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared  and  ocean  travel  reestablished. 
The  stay  of  the  Pole  in  America,  although  it  may  have  been  profitable 
from  a  financial  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  has  not  satisfied  his 
sentiments  for  a  real  home. 

The  same  predictions  were  made  in  a  more  general  way  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Budrawiz  of  the  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Although  the  Lithuanians  are  not  quite  as  assured  of  their  autonomy, 
there  will  be  a  large  number  who  will  go  home  to  take  care  of 
invalided   relatives  and  inherited   properties. 

Mr.  Jacobson  is  using  this  knowledge  to  secure  a  wider 
and  larger  support  for  the  industrial  and  Americanization 
activities  of  his  branch,  and  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  for 
his  propaganda  of  greater  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can employers  and  fellow-workers  to  the  foreign-born.  In 
some  of  the  largest  foreign  communities  observers  strongly 
believe  that,  assuming  that  transportation  facilities  and  con- 
ditions of  admission  both  ways  were  equally  unhampered,  the 
number  of  foreigners  sufficiently  patriotic  and  energetic  to 
carry  out  the  admittedly  widespread  talk  about  returning  to 
Europe  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals and  families,  who,  bereft  by  the  war  of  property  or  of 
supporters,  will  be  aided  to  come  to  America  by  their  more 
prosperous  relatives  here. 

The  particular  arguments  for  a  drastic  shutting  of  Ameri- 
can employment  opportunities  to  foreigners  which  seem  to 
weigh  most  with  the  House  are  not  unlike  those  heard  in  the 
French  parliament  in  favor  of  drastic  military  measures  in 
Poland:  the  arguments  of  frightened  capitalists  in  favor  of  a 
frontier  war  against  bolshevism.  In  both  cases,  the  means 
proposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  Bolshevist  propaganda 
is  rather  like  the  famous  Chinese  recipe  for  roasting  a  pig. 

While  labor's  interest  in  the  reduction  of  the  labor  supply 
is  clear,  its  case  presented  to  the  Immigration  Committee  of 
the  House  was  free  from  any  statistical  evidence  as  to  the 
over-supply  of  labor  which,  P.  J.  McNamara,  on  behalf  of 
the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  contended  prevailed  throughout 
the  country,  and  from  any  reasoned  conclusions  concerning 
the  probability  of  a  great  influx  of  labor  after  peace  has  been 
signed.  Representative  Royal  Johnson,  of  South  Dakota, 
recently  returned  from  foreign  service,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  American  wealth  had  during  the  war  been  flaunted  so 
conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  European  popula- 
tions, and  especially  of  the  Germans,  that  there  would  be  a 
"  tremendous  influx  of  low-priced,  impoverished  foreign  labor." 

Through  the  position  taken  on  this  subject,  the  official 
spokesmen  of  American  labor  have  placed  themselves  still 
further  in  opposition  to  the  views  prevailing  among  Allied 
labor  organizations  and  leaders.  George  Nicoll  Barnes, 
labor  representative  of  the  British  peace  delegation  in  Paris, 
has  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he  strongly  opposes  any 
proposal  to  prohibit  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Such 
a  measure,  he  said,  worked  directly  against  the  adjustment 
and  improvement  of  labor  conditions  which  the  interallied 
labor  conference  was  called  to  promote.  He  admitted  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  immigrants 
before  they  embark  for  a  foreign  land.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  the  adoption  of  an  attitude  to  immigration  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  traditional  American  one  which  was 
directed  against  contract  labor  but  meant  that,  in  practice, 
a  foreign  workingman  had  to  deny  having  a  prospect  of 
certain  employment  to  be  able  to  pass  the  immigration  officer. 

The  House  Immigration  Committee  has  also  reported  fav- 
orably a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
effect  that  all  aliens  interned  or  convicted  of  crimes  against 
the  government  during  the  war  shall  be  deported.  This 
measure  would  affect  over  four  thousand  persons.  Since 
many  of  those  interned  and  charged  with  political  offences 
are  foreign  revolutionaries  and  political  agitators,  their  de- 
portation would  be  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  American 
sanctuary  for  such  persons  which  is  distinctly  recognized  even 
in  the  new  immigration  bill. 
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FUNCTIONAL   ORGANIZATION 
OF  PUBLIC   SERVICES 

TOO  often  the  street  cleaning  service 
of  both  large  and  small  cities  is 
organized  along  political  lines,  with  the 
result  that  considerations  entirely  un- 
connected with  efficient  service  deter- 
mine how  money  shall  be  spent  and  re- 
sults be  obtained.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  as  in  Chicago  and  Detroit,  street 
cleaning  departments  have  been  actually 
organized  on  ward  lines,  with  appropria- 
tions made  by  wards,  the  appointment 
of  employes  being  the  ward  leaders'  per- 
quisites. In  such  cases,  city-wide  needs 
have  not  been  considered,  and  in  spend- 
ing ward  allotments,  the  ward  organiza- 
tions have  considered  that  playing 
politics  took  precedence  over  street 
cleaning.  Further  the  ward  as  an  ad- 
ministrative area  was  so  small  that  effi- 
cient  administration   became   impossible. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  these  handi- 
caps in  Detroit,  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  has  recently  abolished 
twenty-one  ward  street  cleaning  districts 
and  substituted  four  compact  street 
cleaning  sections.  The  superintendent 
of  street  cleaning,  instead  of  dealing  with 
forty-three  ward  foremen,  is  now  dealing 
with  four  assistant  superintendents,  each 
of  whom  has  from  five  to  eight  fore- 
men in  charge  of  sub-districts. 

Some  of  the  technical  advantages  of 
this  concentration  is  that  the  foremen  in 
sub-districts  can  specialize  on  particular 
needs.  Previously  every  foreman  was 
supposed  to  be  competent  to  handle  every 
kind  of  task  arising  in  his  ward,  em- 
bracing sometimes  within  the  province 
of  one  man  problems  of  business  sec- 
tions, congested  tenement  blocks,  resi- 
dence sections  and  semi-rural  conditions. 
In  addition,  the  installation  of  accurate 
costs  will  create  a  healthy  rivalry  be- 
tween assistant  superintendents,  and  the 
superintendent  himself  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  and  experiment  with 
modernized  apparatus  and  methods. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Detroit 
Cleaning  Department  has  raised  again 
the  question  of  how  far  functional  or- 
ganization can  be  substituted  for  the 
political  or  territorial  organization.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion was  first  under  consideration  this 
problem  was  discussed  at  a  conference 
by  J.  T.  Fetherston  of  New  York  city 
and  representatives  from  three  or  four 
other  communities  where  the  problem 
was  pressing.  Detroit  has  apparently 
accepted  the  functional  organization  even 
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to  the  extent  of  separating  garbage  re- 
moval from  its  street-cleaning  activities. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  reform  administration  in 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  T.  Fetherston,  un- 
der the  equally  lamented  late  regime  in 
New  York,  have,  among  others,  ad- 
vanced considerably  along  this  line. 

The  question  of  cooperation  between 
departments  also  is  involved.  There  is 
danger  that  changes  in  districting  may 
increase  the  chaotic  multitude  of  mu- 
nicipal service  maps.  How  to  overcome 
this  will  be  considered  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Workshop. 

Incidentally,  another  departure  of  the 
Detroit  Cleaning  Department  may  be 
mentioned.  It  has  decided  to  add  to  the 
city's  schools  for  the  training  of  munici- 
pal employes  in  the  police  department, 
the  fire  department,  the  recreation  com- 
mission and  the  board  of  education,  a 
fifth,  under  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  for  the  teaching  of  street  clean- 
ers. 
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A  THERMOMETER  OF  BABIES 

As  wages  decrease  the  baby  death-rate  rises. 
From  a  chart  in  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  showing 
graphically  the  relation  of  infant  mortality 
to  fathers'  earnings.  The  figures  are  com- 
bined from  studies  made  by  the  bureau  in 
eight  cities:  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  New  Bedford  and  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


"THE  LARGEST   PROBATION 
CLINIC  " 

A  small  and  inadequate  probation  staff 
must  be  so  organized  and  supervised  that  it 
will  be  able  to  handle  promptly  and  effec- 
tively an  excessive  number  of  various  kinds 
of  cases  arising  from  a  great  number  of 
courts  scattered  over  the  enormous  area  of 
Greater  New   York. 

THUS  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  chief  pro- 
bation officer,  expresses  "  in  a 
nutshell  "  the  problem  which  faces  the 
Probation  Bureau  of  the  City  Magis- 
trates' Courts  of  New  York  city,  in  the 
first  report  of  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
dated  July  I,  191 8,  but  only  recently 
issued  to  the  public.  This  bureau  came 
into  existence  at  the  beginning  of  191 7 
by  the  combination  of  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  bureaus  under  one  chief 
probation  officer.  He  spent  most  of  his 
first  year  in  the  office  in  "  a  continuous 
survey  and  study  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  probation  system,"  and  this  report  is 
the  result.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
this  occupation  and  point  of  view  will 
persist  through  the  succeeding  years  as 
well,  for  such  a  study  is  never  finished. 

In  the  frank  and  uncompromising 
spirit  illustrated  by  the  quotation  with 
which  this  item  begins,  Mr.  Cooley 
analyzes  the  defects  which  he  found  in 
each  aspect  of  the  work,  and  describes 
what  has  been  done  to  effect  an  im- 
provement. It  is  a  refreshing  account 
of  stewardship,  for  it  shows  not  only  a 
disposition  to  face  facts  squarely  and 
to  avoid  self-deception  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  but  also  a  high  ideal 
of  the  function  of  probation  service  and 
a  determination  to  work  away  at  the 
difficulties  instead  of  accepting  them  as 
inevitable.  A  note  facing  the  first  page 
of  the  text  reads:  "The  probation 
work  is  catalogued  on  the  following 
pages,  not  for  display,  but  as  a  pledge 
of  more." 

With  only  forty-two  probation  offi- 
cers for  the  greater  city,  in  courts  where 
over  200,000  persons  are  arraigned  in  a 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  is  in- 
adequate. Their  districts  averaged 
seven  square  miles  in  area  and  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000.  Each  probation  offi- 
cer was  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
from  100  to  300  cases,  and  they  made 
on  an  average  136  preliminary  investi- 
gations in  the  course  of  the  year.  "  Real 
constructive  work  is  impossible  under 
such  conditions,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully the  probation  officers  are  trained, 
how  well  they  are  selected,  or  how  hard 
they  work." 
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A  vigorous  and  well-conducted  cam- 
paign in  191 7  to  increase  the  force  of 
probation  officers  was  successful  in 
bringing  the  question  to  the  attention 
"  of  the  proper  authorities  and  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole,"  but  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men struck  out  the  appropriation 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  The  Probation  Bu- 
reau was  successful,  however,  in  increas- 
ing its  clerical  force  during  the  year 
from  two  to  twelve,  "  so  that  the  cleri- 
cal work  ...  is  handled  a  great  deal 
more  adequately  now  than  previously, 
although  much  remains  to  be  done." 
(Mr.  Cooley  had  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  investigations  were  re- 
corded in  long  hand,  and  that  "  $2,500,- 
a-year  deputies "  were  spending  their 
time  filing,  etc.)  A  complete  new  set  of 
forms  was  drafted  during  the  year,  and 
"  an  adequate  record  system  to  produce 
the  necessary  information  "  was  in- 
stalled. Many  improvements  in  organ- 
ization of  the  work  and  in  methods  of 
procedure  were  introduced,  which 
Workshop  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dis- 
cuss. By  a  series  of  conferences,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  there  was  "  con- 
siderable gain  in  increasing  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  probation  force  and  in 
developing  modern  ideals  of  social  serv- 
ice and  social  vision." 

The  greatest  needs  by  the  middle  of 
191 8  were  additional  probation  officers 
— enough  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  under  supervision  to  fifty  per  offi- 
cer; additional  clerical  assistance,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  work  of  the  probation 
officers  more  effective  and  to  build  up  a 
proper  system  of  records;  higher  salaries 
for  the  probation  officers,  in  order  to 
keep  capable  men  and  women  in  the 
service  and  attract  others  of  high  grade; 
better  office  accommodations;  clinical 
facilities  for  the  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination of  probationers.  Mr.  Cooley 
urges  legislation  giving  to  the  Domestic 
Relations  Courts  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  in  order  that  the  work  for 
deserted  wives  and  children  may  be 
centralized  in  a  single  department;  and 
he  urges  a  survey  of  the  results  of  pro- 
bation. "  At  present  nobody  knows  to 
what  extent  probation  in  this  city  is  suc- 
cessful. A  number  of  individual  cases 
which  have  been  discharged  from  proba- 
tion— for  from  three  to  five  years — 
should  be  tactfully  interviewed  and  in- 
vestigated discreetly  to  determine  in 
what  way  their  conduct  and  their  life 
has  been  influenced  by  their  probationary 
period." 

Of  the  quotations  which  enliven  the 
covers  and  formal  pages,  and  which 
serve  as  a  spiritual  background  for  the 
straightforward  discussion  of  difficulties 
and  aims,  we  cannot  forbear  copying  at 
least  two.  The  title  page  bears  this  sen- 
tence   written    by    Franz   Joseph    Gall 


THE  ADVANTAGES   OF   PROBATION 

By  Edwin  J.  Cooley 

1.  By  having  a  probation  officer  investigate  the  history,  character  and  circum- 
stances of  defendants  and  report  the  findings  to  the  court  before  sentence  is  pronounced, 
the  court  is  enabled  to  deal  with  each  offender  according  to  his  individual  needs. 

2.  By  giving  offenders  not  hardened  in  evil  ways  another  opportunity  and  by 
placing  them  under  kindly  but  firm  control  and  helpful  influences,  probation  is  an 
effective  means  of  correcting  bad  habits   and   dangerous  tendencies. 

3.  By  avoiding  commitment  to  institutions,  probation  prevents  the  breaking  up  of 
families;  and  by  avoiding  the  imprisonment  of  a  wage-earner,  probation  prevents  those 
dependent  on  him  from  suffering  through  the  withdrawal  of  his  wages. 

4.  By  keeping  the  young  and  first  offenders  from  association  with  degenerates 
and  criminals  in  jails  and  similar  institutions,  probation  prevents  further  disgrace, 
discouragement   and   demoralization. 

5.  By  keeping  the  court  informed  about  the  conduct  and  condition  of  persons 
conditionally  released  under  probation,  and  by  securing,  if  necessary,  their  re-arrest, 
probation  enables  the  court  to  punish  those  who  abuse   its  clemency. 

6.  By  decreasing  commitments  to  correctional  institutions  and  by  overcoming  mis- 
conduct in  its  early  stages,  probation  saves  money  to  tax-payers. 

7.  By  permitting  defendants  in  suitable  cases  to  pay  their  fines  in  installments, 
probation  enables  poor  persons  to  avoid  the  imprisonment  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  their  inability  to  pay  their  fines  at  the  time  of  trial. 

8.  By  requiring  defendants  in  suitable  cases  to  make  restitution  for  the  losses  and 
damages  caused  by  their  offenses,  probation  secures  recompense  for  the  persons  whom 
the  offenders  have  injured. 

9.  By  requiring  non-supporting  husbands  to  pay  weekly  installments  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  probation  promotes  family  welfare  and  avoids  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  probationers'  families  by  charity. 


more  than  a  hundred  years  ago : 

The  measure  of  culpability,  and  the 
measure  of  punishment,  cannot  be  determined 
by  a  study  of  the  illegal  act,  but  only  by  a 
study  of  the  individual   committing  the   act. 

Facing  the  formal  letter  of  transmittal 
stands  a  verse  of  Kipling's: 

It  is  not  the  guns  or  armament 

Or  the  money  they  can  pay, 
It's  the  close  cooperation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day; 
It  is  not  the  individual 

Or  the  army  as  a  whole, 
But  the  everlastin'  team-work 

Of  every  bloomin'  soul. 

In  an  adjoining  column  we  print  Mr. 
Cooley 's  own  unpretentious  formulation 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  proba- 
tion. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  add  that  this 
document  will  be  of  value  not  only  to 
probation  officers  and  to  those  who  are 
responsible  in  any  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  probation  system  in  this 
city  or  elsewhere,  but  also  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  "  dealing  constructively 
with  human  beings."  E.  T.  D. 

A   PLAN   FOR   EFFICIENT 
COURTS 

NOT  only  radicals  but  a  great  many 
people  of  conservative  views  have 
come  to  realize  of  late  that  the  anarchical 
elements  in  society — to  whom  the  fash- 
ionable term  Bolsheviki  is  now  frequent- 
ly applied,  though  they  have  been  in  ex- 
istence long  before  the  emergence  of  that 
branch  of  socialism — derive  a  certain 
justification  for  their  impatience  with 
American  law  from  the  failure  of  its 
prompt,  equitable  and  effective  enforce- 
ment. Often  there  is  friction  between 
courts  and  police  departments,  or  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  different 
courts  in  a  community;  sometimes  the 


judge,  if  not  in  his  sentence  at  least  in 
his  remarks  to  the  prisoner,  throws  all 
justice  and  dignity  to  the  winds.  In  too 
many  cases,  the  procedure  is  needlessly 
slow,  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  of- 
fence either  brutally  disregardful  of  the 
prisoner's  interests  and  reputation  or  en- 
tirely superficial;  more  often  it  lacks 
uniformity. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  old  story,  and 
it  is  warmed  up  here  merely  to  serve  as 
a  background  to  an  excellent  program 
of  court  reform  worked  out  by  the  De- 
troit Citizen's  League  which,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  items,  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable in  other  cities.  It  has  drafted 
a  law  to  embody  the  basic  idea  that  a 
criminal  court  "  shall  be  a  hospital  where 
the  case  of  each  person  brought  before  it 
is  diagnosed  by  experts,  the  remedy  ap- 
plied that  will  best  protect  society  and, 
if  possible,  restore  the  person  charged 
with  crime  to  good  citizenship."  Some 
of  the  proposed  improvements  to  effect 
this  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  municipal  court  should  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  judges  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  all  cases  and  to  af- 
ford speedy  trials.  The  court  should  be 
"  functionalized."  Under  the  presidency 
of  a  chief  justice  who  will  distribute  the 
work  there  would  be  a  number  of  spe- 
cialized judges,  assigned  to  traffic  cases, 
to  cases  involving  husband  and  wife, 
those  against  boys  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  those  against  women. 

By  thorough  examination  and  investi- 
gation before  warrants  are  issued  and 
before  holding  persons  charged  with  a 
felony  for  trial,  the  number  of  false 
arrests  will  be  minimized.  The  profes- 
sional bondsman  is  to  be  abolished  by 
requiring  cash  bail  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  requiring  as  surety  some 
person    having   real    estate.      With    the 
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same  end  in  view,  it  is  proposed  that  at 
least  one  judge  shall  be  in  attendance  at 
the  court  building  from  the  opening  of 
the  court  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  so  that  any  person  ar- 
rested at  any  hour  may  be  admitted  to 
bail.  The  jury  service  is  to  be  systema- 
tized. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  present  procedure  is 
still  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  crime  may  arise  anywhere  in  the 
population  and  that  it  represents  a  sort 
of  widely  diffused  social  taint,  whereas 
experience  and  statistics  prove  that  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
population  is  predisposed  towards  it.  In 
keeping  with  this  modern  recognition,  a 
psychopathic  ward  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  is  demanded  as  an  essential 
requisite  for  the  careful  and  scientific 
examination  of  persons  charged  with 
crime  and  the  elimination  of  mental 
deficiency.  There  is,  further,  provision 
for  a  thoroughly  organized  probation 
system  with  both  male  and  female  offi- 
cers, "  to  look  after  persons  who  become 
wards  of  the  court,  to  investigate  the 
homes  and  surroundings  of  persons 
brought  before  the  court,  and  to  give 
such  supervision  as  will  encourage  those 
released  under  court  supervision  to  lead 
better  and  cleaner  lives."  The  probation 
system  will  have  an  industrial  depart- 
ment to  find  jobs  for  men  who  are  likely 
to  become  wards  of  the  court,  especially 
those  charged  with  failure  to  support 
their  families. 

A  court  index  system  and  carefully 
prepared  charts,  on  the  lines  of  those 
adopted  by  the  New  York  City  Magis- 
trates' Court,  are  advocated  as  means 
towards  greater  uniformity  in  handling 
cases  without  interfering  with  special 
consideration  in  individual  cases. 

This  program,  though  it  contains 
practically  nothing  that  propagandists  of 
court  reform  have  not  insisted  upon  for 
a  long  time,  and  have  in  fact  established 
in  a  few  cities,  notably  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  and  though  it  may  possibly 
be  criticized  as  incomplete,  is  interesting 
as  a  general  working  basis  for  securing 
greater  business  efficiency  in  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  In  any  other  state  and 
locality  it  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  problems  which 
prevail  and  to  the  statutes  underlying 
the  court  system.  B.  L. 

DO  YOU   NEED   A   SET   OF 
NAME  GUIDE  CARDS? 

THE  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  has  a  set  of  surname 
guide  cards  which  it  will  be  glad  to 
give  to  any  charitable  society  that  is  in- 
stalling a  confidential  exchange  or  that 
can  use  them  in  some  other  part  of  its 
work.  There  are  2,500  to  5,000  of 
these  cards,  forming  a  complete  al- 
phabetical index  with  sub-headings,  ac- 
cording   to    the    group    name     system. 


They  are  3I/2  by  6  inches  in  size,  well 
made,  with  celluloid  tips,  and  are  in 
good  condition,  as  they  had  been  in  use 
only  a  few  years  and  were  discarded 
only  because  of  a  change  in  the  system. 
They  would  be  suitable  for  an  index  of 
upward  of  50,000  names.  The  only 
cost  involved  to  a  social  agency  which 
could  use  them  would  be  the  expense 
of  transportation.  Any  one  who  is  in- 
terested is  invited  to  write  to  the  society, 
at  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York  city,  or  to  call  and  look  at  the 
cards,  if  that  is  convenient. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  IN 
HALIFAX 

ON  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the 
Halifax  Relief  Commission,  cre- 
ated by  order-in-council  on  January  22, 
191 8,  published  in  the  Halifax  Herald 
a  summary  report  of  its  operations  for 
the  calendar  year,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man, T.  S.  Rogers. 

The  known  dead  and  missing  reach 
a  total  of  1,632.  Excluding  federal 
government  property  and  foreign  ship- 
ping, the  total  material  losses  are  put 
at  $20,000,000.  Emergency  relief  in 
all  branches  required  $4,000,000; 
pensions  and  disability  allowances  $3,- 
500,000.  The  commission  adds  these 
three  items  to  make  a  total  of  $27,- 
500,000,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
fallacious.  The  relief  funds  replace  to 
some  extent  the  material  losses  and  can- 
not be  added  to  them  to  make  a  total. 
Relief  funds,  like  insurance,  are  a  means 
of  distributing  the  financial  losses  of  a 
disaster  to  those  who  are  better  able  to 
bear  them.  Full  indemnity,  including 
government  and  shipping  losses,  the 
commission  estimates,  would  require 
probably  $35,000,000. 

The  number  of  injuries  from  the  ex- 
plosion was  very  large,  but  many  were 
of  a  minor  character,  and  the  wounds 
soon  healed,  requiring  only  temporary 
hospital  and  convalescent  care.  There 
were  about  140  cases  of  permanent  dis- 
ability beside  the  eye  cases;  31  amputa- 
tions— only  one  case  involving  the  loss 
of  two  limbs.  Eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  eye  injuries  were  reported, 
and  of  these  571  have  been  adequately 
cared  for  as  a  result  of  painstaking  en- 
deavor by  local  oculists  and  careful 
follow-up  nursing  service.  Thirty- 
seven  persons — eight  men,  twenty 
women,  and  nine  children — are  totally 
or  practically  blind.  Many  others,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  children,  are  suf- 
fering from  defective  vision. 

Aside  from  the  $7,500,000  for 
emergency  relief  and  pensions,  the  com- 
mission will  require  about  $11,000,000 
for  the  repair  of  damaged  housing  and 
contents,  and  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
stroyed housing  or  compensation  there- 
for throughout  the  entire  district.  The 
needs  of  small  traders  and  business  men 
will    come    next,    and    grants    are    also 


being  made  to  churches  and  institutions, 
but  the  sums  available  for  these  pur- 
poses are  not  yet  made  known.  To 
December  1  the  commission  had  actu- 
ally handled  a  total  of  $18,759,000,  or 
an  average  of  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  per  month.  Of  this  sum, 
$3,840,000  was  for  various  emergency 
purposes;  $2,850,000  for  compensation 
for  contents  of  dwellings,  claims  of 
small  business  men,  etc.;  $770,000  to 
owners  of  destroyed  houses;  $880,000, 
progress  payments  on  account  of  new 
housing;  $7,350,000  for  repairs  and  re- 
construction in  Halifax  and  Dart- 
mouth. The  balance,  $3,050,000,  is 
represented  by  investments  for  pensions, 
supplies  on  hand,  and  cash  in  banks. 

This  commission  of  three  members, 
created  under  the  war  measures  act 
about  six  weeks  after  the  disaster  oc- 
curred, was  required  to  take  over  all 
unexpended  funds  and  to  assure  the  re- 
lief work  of  the  voluntary  committees, 
whose  members  were,  as  the  commission 
says,  "  well-nigh  exhausted  "  after  their 
six  weeks  of  arduous  labor. 

Four  departments  were  created  at 
first:  Rehabilitation,  Reconstruction, 
Medical,  Finance.  To  these  were  sub- 
sequently added :  Claims,  Appraisal, 
Architectural,  Legal,  and  two  for 
Housing — one  to  care  for  the  housing 
of  the  commission's  activities,  and  one  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  former  home-own- 
ers for  restoration  and  compensation. 
When  the  commission  opened  its  head- 
quarters, the  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment was  organized  in  nine  sub-divi- 
sions, some  of  which  were  discontinued 
and  others  merged  into  new  depart- 
ments, as  is  usual  in  the  development 
of  such  vast  and  complex  operations. 
The  food  depots  were  continued  until 
the  end  of  March,  when  those  who  still 
needed  such  assistance  were  placed  on 
a  more  satisfactory  basis.  During  the 
month  of  June  the  work  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  victims  of  the  disaster 
was  taken  over  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Department,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
commission's  policy  for  pensioning 
widows  and  dependents  was  established. 

Medical  social  service,  which  became 
active  about  December  12,  when  1,200 
people  were  in  hospitals  (see  the  Survey 
for  March  23,  1918,  p.  675),  remained 
an  important  part  of  the  commission's 
relief  work.  To  this  department  fell 
responsibility  for  follow-up  work  in 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  for  convales- 
cent care,  for  employment  for  the  han- 
dicapped— which  frequently  involved 
re-education.  In  the  last  mentioned 
task  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission 
has  given  indispensable  cooperation. 

The  pension  scheme,  as  approved  by 
the  government,  is  based  on  that  of  the 
military  pensions  established  during  the 
present  war,  with  some  modifications. 
A  widow  who  has  property  worth  over 
$20,000  receives  no  pension,  and  there 
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is  a  graduated  scale  for  those  having 
over  $3,000. 

"  Blind  relief"  and  special  care  for 
those  whose  eyes  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  flying  glass,  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  preoccupations  of  the  commis- 
sion. Special  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  the  services  of  J.  J.  Murphy,  for- 
merly director  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The 
commission  and  the  School  Board  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  "  sight-saving "  class  for  those 
who  cannot  without  severe  eye-strain 
attend  ordinary  public  school  classes. 

The  work  of  the  Reconstruction  De- 
partment is  described  as  strenuous  in 
the  extreme  ever  since  its  organization 
immediately  after  the  disaster.  Nearly, 
if  not  quite,  10,000  buildings  have  been 
repaired  within  the  year.  Seven  hun- 
dred houses  thought  at  first  to  be  be- 
yond repair  have  been  made  habitable. 
Some  5,000  persons  who  have  been 
living  in  cramped  quarters  or  in  make- 
shift shacks,  or  who  have  had  to  leave 
the  city  temporarily,  are  now  comfort- 
ably housed.  Five  thousand  more  have 
been  lodged  in  temporary  houses  which 
have  been  put  in  a  state  of  repair  for 
the  present  winter,  but  these  houses 
will  be  gradually  evacuated  as  the  per- 
manent building  operations  proceed. 
The  Reconstruction  Department  ex- 
pected to  close  by  February  I. 

The  commission  frankly  admits  that 
its  expectations  as  to  the  construction 
of  new  houses  have  not  been  realized. 
It  had  hoped  to  have  500  houses  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Instead,  it  has 
finished  about  150  detached  frame 
houses,  about  half  of  them  built  for 
claimants  to  replace  homes  that  were 
destroyed.  These  houses  are  pleasing  in 
design,  have  complete  sanitary  and  bath- 
room equipment  and  electric  lighting, 
and  on  the  whole  are  regarded  as  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  inexpensive  hous- 
ing. E.  T.  D. 

A  NEW   WORK-TEST   FOR   THE 
ABLE-BODIED 

TX70RCESTER,  Mass.,  reports  a 
▼  ▼  local  method  of  dealing  with 
temporary  unemployment  which  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  on  conventional 
industrial  work-tests.  Worcester  has  a 
boys'  club  with  a  large  and  well  equipped 
building.  When  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties has  under  care  a  family  in  which 
there  is  a  man  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,  he  is  sent  to  the  boys'  club  to  do 
extra  cleaning  at  a  fixed  rate  per  hour, 
payment,  however,  being  made  in  coal 
or  groceries  as  the  family  may  require. 
Three  advantages  are  claimed:  It  is 
real  work.  It  is,  nevertheless,  extra 
cleaning  which  the  club  would  not  other- 
wise have  done  but  which  is  advantage- 
ous. The  earnings  replace  relief  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  given,  and 


although,  in  one  sense,  the  boys'  club 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  Associated 
Charities  this  is  unimportant,  as  the  va- 
rious social  agencies  are  more  or  less 
supported  by  the  same  people.  A  man 
who  was  aided  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  this  way  four  years  ago  in  a  re- 
cent conversation  referred  to  it  with  en- 
tire frankness  and  self-respect,  feeling 
that  he  had  earned  what  he  received. 

RECLAIMING  THE   OLDER 
WOMAN 

BETWEEN  the  modernized  home, 
shorn  of  all  but  the  most  simple 
processes  of  comfort-making,  and  out- 
side employment,  which  requires  either 
training  or  physical  strength,  the  woman 
over  forty  of  the  present  generation  is 
largely  a  social  waste.  In  our  costly 
enterprise  of  war,  salvage  has  been  one 
of  our  possible  economies.  The  short- 
age of  service  on  the  one  hand  and 
economic  pressure  or  the  desire  to  serve 
on  the  other  have  made  it  natural  to 
utilize  the  older  woman.  The  result  is 
that  she  has  proved  her  social  value. 

In  Chicago,  last  year,  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Club  was  instituted  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  this  end.  Within  a  few  months,  ac- 
cording to  Caroline  M.  Hill  of  the 
committee,  over  five  hundred  applicants 
were  registered.  About  one-fourth  of 
these  had  never  worked  before,  and 
most  of  them  had  had  no  professional 
training  or  business  experience.  The 
committee  sent  out  letters  to  employers 
of  labor  stating  that: 

Most  of  these  women  are  strongs  anxious 
to  get  and  keep  a  position,  loyal  to  their 
employers,  and  have  a  wide  vision  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Many  of  them  have  a 
good  education  and  social  background,  but 
are  without  special  training  to  fit  them  for 
wage-earning.  Some  gainful  occupation  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  have  lost 
the  men  of  their  family,  or  whose  business 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  Positions  as 
matrons,  hostesses  and  institutional  house- 
keepers are  especially  suitable  to  them. 

In  Mrs.  Hill's  analysis  of  the  first 
five  hundred  applicants,  it  was  found 
that  most  of  them  wanted  dignified  po- 
sitions, such  as  matrons,  institutional 
housekeepers,  inspectors,  even  fore- 
women in  factories,  without  the  slightest 
experience  except  that  of  having  man- 
aged their  own  homes  "  beautifully." 
The  request  usually  came  for  work  in 
this  form:  "  I  want  to  manage  some- 
thing," or  "  I  want  a  position  of  trust, 
for  I  have  great  executive  ability  but 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  show  what 
I  could  do."  They  asked  for  govern- 
ment work  without  a  clear  idea  of  what 
it  was.  Many  would  not  think  of  work- 
ing in  a  munition  plant  or  of  taking  a 
civil  service  examination.  Some  said 
they  could  not  work  under  another 
woman.  But  almost  without  exception, 
the  woman  who  is  not  forced  to  think 
of  money  first  asked  for  something  with 
a  big  human   interest.     She  no  longer 


asked  for  charity  organization  or  settle- 
ment work.  She  wanted  to  be  a  matron 
or  a  welfare  worker  or  an  employment 
manager.  This  is  a  fact  that  organized 
charity  might  well  analyze. 

The  response  at  first  from  employers, 
as  could  be  expected,  was  not  en- 
thusiastic. Most  of  them  maintained 
that  the  older  woman  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  business  hours  or  business 
discipline;  that  she  was  slower  to  catch 
on  than  the  younger  woman  and  less 
accurate  than  the  trained  man.  They 
began,  however,  to  make  the  discovery 
that  while  these  things  are  true,  the 
woman  over  forty  has  her  good  points 
as  well.  She  is  less  self-centered;  she 
does  not  spend  her  time  talking  to  the 
men  employes  or  prinking  in  the  dress- 
ing rooms;  she  is  inclined  to  be  a 
"  sticker,"  not  a  "  floater." 

Now  that,  the  immediate  need  is 
passing,  the  demand  for  the  older 
woman  must  be  created.  They  are  edu- 
cated and  uneducated;  they  box  the 
compass  of  possible  qualifications  as  the 
younger  women  do.  In  the  Employ- 
ment Bulletin  for  October,  the  head  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  Philadel- 
phia said  that  the  middle-aged  women 
had  been  the  salvation  of  industry.  For 
those  who  do  not  need  to  earn  a  living, 
community  service  offers  itself.  Group 
cooperation  is  the  social  ideal  of  this 
century.  It  needs  the  educated  Negress 
as  it  needs  the  educated  white  woman. 
Community  kitchens,  bakeries,  laun- 
dries, baby  gardens,  are  social  labor- 
saving  devices  as  necessary  as  vacuum 
cleaners  and  washing  machines  to  the 
individual  home.  If  the  home  has  be- 
come simplified,  it  is  because  the  com- 
munity has  taken  over  its  problems. 
The  older  woman's  place  is  naturally 
in  the  larger  home.  Here  she  can  utilize 
her  abilities  and  create  all  kinds  of  new 
jobs  for  herself,  both  volunteer  and  paid. 

But,  says  Mrs.  Hill,  she  must  be 
trained  to  work.  She  must  learn  busi- 
ness methods  and  the  technique  of  citi- 
zenship. Employers,  social  workers  and 
community  leaders  should  give  her  a 
helping  hand.  To  be  a  pathfinder  in 
youth  is  natural,  but  to  blaze  a  new 
trail  at  middle-age  takes  real  courage. 
And  because  of  her  years  of  cumulative 
experience,  society  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  older  woman  remain  idle.       F.  F. 

THE  WAY    TO  SUCCESS    IN 
LEGISLATION 

RATIFICATION  of  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  by  more  than  the 
necessary  thirty-six  state  legislatures 
and  the  official  proclamation  by  the 
State  Department  of  January  16,  1920, 
as  the  date  it  becomes  operative,  have 
quickened  interest  in  the  method  by 
which  a  great  nation  has  been  persuaded 
to  vote  itself  dry.  For  the  thing  is 
truly  amazing.  The  act  is  not  partial 
or  to  go  into  effect  by  stages,  but  com- 
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plcte — "  bone  dry,"  effective  after  only 
one  year,  and  by  amendment  of  that 
most  inert  of  fundamental  laws,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  payment  for  the 
property  values  destroyed  or  lessened. 
It  came  about  so  far  as  the  actual  work 
of  reform  is  concerned,  in  about  twenty 
years,  which  is  only  twice  the  period 
that  Jacob  Riis  found  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  reform,  such  as 
the  comparatively  minor  and  local  op- 
eration of  wiping  out  Mulberry  Bend. 
And  it  was  engineered  by  the  most  un- 
likely group  that  could  be  imagined  for 
securing  nation-wide  action  in  politics — 
the  women  and  the  ministers  of  the 
evangelical  churches  who,  although 
their  approach  was  from  the  side  of 
morals,  had  to  act  politically  in  the 
state  legislatures  and  in  Congress  in 
direct  competition  with  the  shrewdest 
lobbyists. 

How  much  their  cause  was  helped  by 
the  recent  scientific  findings  as  to  the 
effects  of  even  the  moderate  use  of  al- 
cohol, by  the  economic  motives  of  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  by  the  disclosures 
of  immoral  use  of  money  by  the  liquor 
interests,  cannot  yet  be  measured.  But 
in  any  event  it  was  the  church-people, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  them 
women  not  yet  possessed  of  a  vote,  with 
the  ministers  as  their  leaders  and  the 
strategy  of  their  campaign  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  who  did 
the  job. 

At  a  "victory  "  meeting  in  New  York 
last  week  they  told  how  they  did  it. 
In  retrospect  it  sounds  very  simple. 
First,  they  organized  their  Anti-Saloon 
League  with  but  one  object — to  abolish 
the  saloon.  Second,  they  refused  to 
compromise  on  half-way  measures  or  to 
participate  in  any  other  reform  move- 
ment, no  matter  how  important  or  how 
closely  related  to  their  own  purpose. 
Third,  they  kept  out  of  partisan  politics 
and  drew  growing  support  and  mem- 
bership from  all  parties.  Fourth,  their 
members  were  trained  to  write  letters 
on  demand  so  that  by  a  word  from 
headquarters — almost  at  the  pressing  of 
a  button — they  could  pour  a  flood  of 
genuine,  individual  letters  on  the  desk 
of  any  congressman  or  member  of  a 
legislature  from  his  own  constituents. 

The  advocates  of  other  measures  of 
social  reform  can  learn  much  from  their 
success.  A.   P.  K. 

A  SCRAP  OF  TESTIMONY  FROM 

THE  SCALES 
*<  TT  certainly  does  seem  queer  to  be 

**■  sending  such  a  healthy  looking 
youngster  to  the  clinic,"  said  the  district 
visitor,  as  rosy-cheeked  John,  aged  five 
and  a  half,  started  off  with  his  mother 
in  his  military  overcoat  and  overseas 
cap,  armed  with  a  request  for  a  physical 
examination.  "The  clinic  will  be  calling 
me  up  in  a  few  minutes  to  ask  if  I  re- 
alize that  these  are  war  times  and  epi- 


demic times  and  that  doctors  are  scarce." 
The  only  trouble  with  John  was  that 
he  weighed  nine  pounds  less  than  he 
ought  to  have  weighed.  The  doctors 
were  amused  when  they  saw  him.  But 
they  weighed  him  and  admitted  that  he 
was  decidedly  below  the  normal.  Then 
they  stripped  him  and  gave  him  a  thor- 
ough examination,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  heart 
trouble  and  that  his  lungs  were  "  weak." 
Except  for  the  danger  signal  displayed 
by  the  scales,  there  might  have  been  no 
suspicion  that  he  needed  medical  care 
until  it  was  too  late. 

John  is  one  of  sixty-five  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  one  to  fourteen  years 
who  have  recently  been  measured  and 
weighed  by  the  Yorkville  District  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  cooperating  agencies  as  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intensive  study  of  the  children 
in  twenty-two  families  who  are  receiving 
substantial  financial  assistance  because  of 
the  death  or  permanent  disability  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  Budgets  for  all 
these  families  have  been  worked  out 
carefully  with  the  help  of  the  dietitian 
and  the  adviser  in  home  economics,  and 
now  the  health  of  all  the  children  is 
receiving  critical  attention. 

Of  the  sixty-five  children,  thirty-two 
were  found  to  be  below  normal  in 
weight,  twelve  of  them  by  as  much  as 
10  per  cent.  In  eight  of  these  twelve 
cases,  one  or  both  parents  have  either 
died  from  tuberculosis  or  are  suffering 
from  it  now.  John's  father  had  died  of 
it.  The  result  of  his  medical  examina- 
tion is  a  scrap  of  new  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  measuring  and  weighing  chil- 
dren, and  then  paying  attention  to  the 
results.  E.  T.  D. 

VISITING   NURSING   IN   A 
WORKSHOP 

HOW  one  group  of  manufacturers 
has  solved  the  problem  of  visiting 
nursing  in  their  industry  is  disclosed  in 
the  forthcoming  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in 
the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  and  Dress  and 
Waist  Industries  of  New  York  City. 
The  state  industrial  code  requires  that 
each  owner  of  a  factory  where  more 
than  ten  persons  are  employed  and  in 
which  power-driven  machinery  is  used, 
shall  provide  a  first  aid  box  and  that 
the  owner  shall  arrange  for  the  visits 
of  a  nurse  to  supervise  the  first  aid 
work.  The  provisions  of  the  code,  like 
many  others,  are  a  dead  letter  in  many 
factories.  While  most  of  the  factories 
have  the  first  aid  box,  the  majority 
make  no  provision  for  replenishing  its 
contents  or  for  instructing  someone  in 
the  shop  to  care  for  it  and  to  perform 
first  aid  work  in  emergencies.  Still 
fewer  factories  employ  a  visiting  nurse. 

In  1915,  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  in  the  Dress  and  Waist  Indus- 
try drew  the  attention  of  employers  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  first  aid  serv- 


ice and  the  services  of  a  visiting  nurse. 
The  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers' 
Association,  composed  of  over  two  hun- 
dred manufacturers  in  the  Dress  and 
Waist  Industry  in  the  city,  responded  to 
the  suggestion  and  is  employing  a  visit- 
ing nurse,  provided  by  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  to  make  monthly  visits  to 
the  shops  of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  association  pays  her  salary 
and  her  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
and  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

The  nurse  inspects  the  first  aid  boxes, 
renews  their  contents  when  necessary, 
instructs  a  competent  person  in  each 
shop  to  care  for  the  box  and  to  ad- 
minister first  aid  in  emergencies,  and 
observes  and  reports  on  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  shop.  More  important 
is  her  endeavor  to  come  in  close  contact 
with  the  women  workers  and  perform 
social  service  for  them.  She  gives  talks 
and  lectures  on  personal  and  general 
hygiene,  mostly  during  the  noon  recess, 
but  sometimes  at  a  special  recess  during 
work-time.  She  is  instructed  also  to 
make  friends  with  the  women  workers, 
to  find  out  their  physical  ailments  and 
recommend  them  to  appropriate  medical 
clinics,  and  to  visit  the  girls  in  their 
homes. 

During  191 8  the  nurse  made  2,358 
visits  in  the  shops,  247  home  visits,  234 
visits  to  clinics,  gave  280  talks  on 
hygiene  and  had  1,503  personal  inter- 
views with  employers  relating  to  the 
sanitation  of  their  shops  and  the  health 
of  their  workers.  G.  M.  P. 

INDIANA'S   MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 

WHEN  the  Indiana  Committee  on 
mental  Defectives  made  its  first 
report,  about  two  years  ago,  based  on 
investigations  it  had  been  able  to  make 
without  any  appropriation  but  with  the 
help  of  several  national  organizations  in 
addition  to  the  cooperation  of  agencies 
within  the  state,  it  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "  1  per  cent,  at  least,  of 
the  general  population,  is  mentally  de- 
fective, i.e.  either  epileptic,  insane,  or 
feebleminded."  The  committee  was  re- 
appointed in  April,  191 7,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,  which  permitted 
an  extension  of  the  county  surveys  be- 
gun the  previous  year,  and  on  December 
27,  191 8,  it  submitted  a  second  report 
to  the  governor.  The  "  1  per  cent  " 
of  the  first  report  had  now  grown  to  2.2 
per  cent,  "  at  a  conservative  estimate." 
The  secretary  of  the  committee,  Amos 
W.  Butler,  must  congratulate  himself  on 
the  characteristic  circumspection  which 
led  him  to  insert  that  "  at  least,"  in 
italics,  in  the  earlier  estimate.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  may  not  have  occasion  to 
raise  this  "  conservative  estimate,"  if  the 
committee  is  again  continued,  as  it 
recommends,  and  as  it  undoubtedly 
should  be. 

This  2.2  per  cent  is  the  proportion 
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of  the  total  population  of  eight  counties 
which  has  been  found  to  be  insane, 
epileptic,  or  feebleminded,  in  a  survey 
by  experienced  investigators  from  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  the  Vineland 
Training  School,  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded, 
and  the  department  of  psychology  of 
Indiana  University.  Names  were  se- 
cured from  physicians,  schools,  township 
trustees,  boards  of  children's  guardians, 
institutions  and  social  agencies  of  every 
kind,  and  each  individual  was  visited. 
As  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  persons  re- 
ported to  the  investigators  were  classi- 
fied by  them  as  doubtful  or  normal, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  feeling 
that  the  enumeration  has  been  as  nearly 
complete  as  could  be  hoped  for.  Two 
more  counties  are  now  being  studied, 
but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  hold  back 
the  report  for  the  sake  of  including 
this  additional  data. 

Applying  to  the  population  of  the 
state  the  percentage  found  in  these 
eight  counties,  Indiana  has  59,419 
"  mental  defectives "  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  by  the  commit- 
tee. (For  the  practical  purposes  of 
studying  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  insane,  and  the  epileptic, 
and  planning  a  state  program  for  their 
care,  there  are  no  doubt  advantages  in 
grouping  them  together  under  a  com- 
mon title.  Objection  might,  however, 
be  made  to  classing  the  insane  as  "  de- 
fectives," since  they  are  suffering  from 
mental  disease  rather  than  deficiency. 
If  the  five  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee see  no  impropriety  in  this,  it  is 
perhaps  captious  to  raise  the  question.) 
Only  6,949  are  receiving  care  in  spe- 
cial institutions.  Those  now  at  large 
in  the  community  who  need  institutional 
care  are  estimated  as  follows:  Feeble- 
minded 20,526,  insane  1,482,  epileptic 
1,296. 

The  relatively  adequate  provision  for 
the  insane  as  compared  with  the  feeble- 
minded is  brought  out  in  this  study,  as 
it  has  been  wherever  the  matter  has  re- 
ceived attention.  The  proportion  of 
those  considered  by  these  competent  in- 
vestigators to  be  in  need  of  institutional 
care  who  are  now  cared  for  in  special 
institutions  is,  for  each  of  the  three 
groups,  as  follows:  Feebleminded  6.4 
per  cent,  insane  78  per  cent,  epileptic 
21  per  cent. 

The  committee  enforces  its  recom- 
mendations by  pointing  out  that  not 
only  are  existing  social  conditions  "  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  defectives 
in  the  community,"  but  that  further- 
more "  the  value  of  reconstruction  plans 
for  the  future  will  be  discounted  by  the 
defectives  employed  by  our  industries 
and  by  those  forced  into  idleness  because 
of  unfitness." 

To  meet  the  immediate  needs,  en- 
largements and  additions  to  the  existing 
institutions  for  the  epileptic  and  the  in- 


sane are  recommended,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  farm  colony  for  the 
feebleminded  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Psychiatric  wards  in  connec- 
tion with  general  hospitals  throughout 
the  state,  and  a  law  providing  for  volun- 
tary admission  to  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  are  needed  for  those  suffering 
from  mental  diseases  in  their  early 
stages — who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
"  insane  "  not  now  provided  for.  For 
the  feebleminded,  "  a  definite  program 
contemplating  action  extending  over  a 
number  of  years  should  be  adopted," 
new  colonies  being  established  as  soon 
as  existing  accommodations  are  filled 
up.  A  law  for  the  commitment  of 
feebleminded  youth  should  be  passed 
at  once,  and  one  applying  to  adult 
feebleminded  males — similar  to  the  one 
already  in  force  for  feebleminded 
women — as  soon  as  the  increase  in  ac- 
commodations warrant. 

The  following  general  recommenda- 
tions are  made : 

1.  Mental,  as  well  as  physical,  examina- 
tions of  school  children;  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, separate  schools  or  separate  rooms  for 
mental  defectives. 

2.  Free  clinics  for  mental  examination  and 
treatment. 


3.  A  law  prohibiting  the  confinement  in  a 
county  jail  of  any  insane,  feebleminded  or 
epileptic  person. 

4.  The  development  of  occupational 
therapy  for  patients  in  the  state  institutions. 

5.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  mental  defect: 

(a)  Assistance  by  state  officials  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  anti-vice  laws; 

(b)  Similar  assistance  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Harrison  law  limiting  the  use  of 
drugs ; 

(c)  Keeping  Indiana  "  dry  in  fact  as  she 
is  in  theory  "  ; 

(d)  The  enactment  of  laws  declaring  the 
mental  age  of  a  feebleminded  person  to 
be  his  legal  age,  and  granting  him  the 
protection  accorded  to  children  of  that 
age; 

(e)  Provision  for  the  education  of  medical 
students  in  some  of  the  technical  knowl- 
edge about  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
and  mental  defect  which  has  heretofore  in 
America  been  required  only  of  specialists, 
and  the  requirement  of  a  certain  amount 
of  such  knowledge  of  candidates  for  a  li- 
cense to  practice  medicine  in  the  state,  on 
the  ground  that  "  the  family  doctor  is  by 
far  the  most  potent  educational  force  in  the 
community  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
mental  health  and  the  prevention  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  disease." 

6.  A  law  "  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  a  commission,  with  sufficient  funds,  to 
study  the  entire  question  of  the  mental  de- 
fectives  in  this  state." 
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If  one  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  a  people,  examine  its  theater.  There 
we  find  mirrored  its  prejudices  and  its  be- 
liefs; its  religion  and  its  ideals;  its  customs; 
its  tastes;  its  manners.  Criticized  and 
lauded,  housed  in  a  primeval  forest  or  eleva- 
ted to  the  palaces  of  kings,  reduced  to  a 
position  of  ignomy  and  destitution  or  pat- 
ronized by  a  gilded  aristocracy,  the  theater 
has  ever  remained  a  fact — an  institutional 
fact. 

Today  when  the  twilight  of  the  kings 
seems  to  give  promise  of  the  dawning  of 
the  bright  day  of  real  democracy  one  turns 
naturally  to  the  theater  to  ask  how  it  will 
meet  these  new  conditions.  How  will  it  re- 
flect this  new  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  the 
world?  How  will  it  give  expression  to  the 
will  of  the  people  now  about  to  come  into 
its  own?  Shall  we  at  last  see  a  national 
people's  theater;  the  socialized  theater 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  people?     Will 


community  drama  and  festival  become  a 
real  expression,  a  spontaneous  expression,  of 
the  spirit  of  the  community  as  a  whole? 

These  questions  in  some  form  are  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  the  books  before 
me. 

Romain  Rolland,  author  of  The  People's 
Theater,  is  the  outstanding  figure  of  them 
all,  and  one  takes  up  his  series  of  articles, 
now  collected  in  book  form,  hoping  for  an 
inspiration.  This  hope  is  only  partially  ful- 
filled. M.  Rolland  makes  it  clear  in  his  in- 
troduction that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  past.  The  first  half  of  the  book 
is  an  appraisement  of  the  French  classic 
drama — the  drama  of  Moliere,  Racine  and 
Corneille,  the  romantic  drama  of  Hugo  and 
Dumas,  and  what  he  terms  the  bourgeois 
drama  as  typified  by  Dumas  fils  and  Augier. 

None  of  these  can  possibly  have  a  place  in 
his  people's  theater.  Into  the  discard  along 
with  the  famous  names  of  French  dramatic 
literature  go  also  the  names  of  Sophocles, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  and  last,  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  Shakespeare.  In  summing 
up  he  says :  "  We  have  now  come  to  the 
end  of  our  rapid  survey  of  the  past.  What 
remains  of  all  the  wealth  that  has  been?  A 
very  few  plays,  not  one  of  which  we  can 
use  in  its  entirety:  a  repertory  of  popular 
readings,  but  no  plays  for  a  people's  the- 
ater." 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  largely  oc- 
cupied with  an  account  of  the  earliest  ex- 
periments in  the  people's  theater;  the  ideas 
of  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  Transcripts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  1793-94  relative  to  the  people's 
theater  occupy  considerable  space  in  this 
section.  He  then  outlines  the  general  form 
of  his  theater;  and  this  section,  though  brief 
in    comparison    with    the    remainder    of    the 
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book,  contains  what  there  is  of  value  for  us 
who  read  it  here  in  America.  He  sums  up 
his  ideas  in  the  following  statements: 

"  The  first  requisite  of  the  people's  thea- 
ter is  that  it  must  be  a  recreation. 

"  The  theater  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
energy ;  this  is  the  second  requisite. 

"  The  theater  ought  to  be  a  guiding  light 
to  the  intelligence. 

"Joy,  energy,  and  intelligence:  these  are 
the  fundamental  requisites  of  our  people's 
theater." 

He  considers  briefly  the  architectural  form 
that  this  new  theater  should  take  and  then 
turns  to  plays.  The  plays  that  will  please 
the  people  will  offer  in  his  own  words — 
"  mingling  of  pleasing  and  painful  emotions, 
true  realism,  simple  morality  and  '  getting 
one's  money's  worth.'  " 

As  Barrett  H.  Clark  says  in  his  preface, 
the  people's  theater  is  the  exposition  of  a 
theory.  The  chapters  appeared  originally  as 
a  seiie.s  of  articles  in  the  Revue  d'Art 
Dramatique,  between  1900  and  1903.  Much 
has  happened  in  this  country  since  1903. 
We  have  had  a  real  awakening  of  interest 
in  community  drama,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
practical  non-commercial  theater  for  the 
people  has  been  widely  discussed.  Those 
who  have  followed  this  movement  at  all 
will,  I  fear,  find  most  of  M.  Rolland's  ideas 

"old  stuff." 

*         *         * 

With  a  sudden  flip  we  turn  to  George  J. 
Nathan's  book  The  Popular  Theater,  and 
land  with  a  thud  upon  our  own  twentieth 
century  stage  to  find  the  author  belaboring 
with  slap-stick  and  bladder  our  popular 
theater  of  today.  With  cynical  comment  and 
ironical  jest  he  advances  upon  it  and  lays 
it  away  among  the  grass  mats.  In  contrast 
to  Rolland  we  have  here  a  man  who  deals 
"  not  with  theories  but  with  things  as  they 
are."  By  his  own  admission  he  has  spent 
fourteen  years  in  the  theater  as  spectator  and 
critic  and  is  by  virtue  of  that  fact  entitled 
to  the  full  measure  of  our  sympathy  and  to 
some  measure  of  our  consideration.  Prac- 
tically everyone  who  reads  Nathan  is  an- 
noyed by  him,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  find 
him  unusually  refreshing  and,  what  is  more, 
sound.  After  all  the  lollypop  bunk  about 
the  theater  that  is  written  by  the  long  list  of 
scribes  from  press  agents  to  college  profes- 
sors, one  welcomes  the  man  who  is  not 
seduced  by  any  of  the  popular  myths  or 
fetishes  of  the  present  day  drama. 

Nathan  maintains  that  we  already  have  the 
popular  theater  and  that,  insofar  as  one  ap- 
proaches the  theater  from  the  democratic 
side,  one  finds  only  bad  art.  He  says,  "  In 
a  popular  theater,  the  best  in  drama  and 
dramatic  literature  must  fail."  He  also 
points  out  what  Rolland  occupies  space  to 
prove,  namely,  that  "  the  popular  theater  the 
world  over  is  the  theater  whose  constituents 
are  interested  solely  in  such  dramatic  pieces 
as  reflect  their  own  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  repeat  to  their  own  ears  those  things 
they  already  know  and  feel."  But  while 
Rolland  believes  that  the  people  through  a 
people's  theater  will  produce  an  art  of  high 
standard,  Nathan  names  as  typical  examples 
of  our  own  mob  theater,  Way  Down  East, 
and  Experience. 

In  this  series  \of  humorous  essays  he  in- 
dicts the  popular  theater,  on  various  counts 
which  he  make  his  chapter  headings:  Its 
Plays;  Its  Playwrights;  Its  Audiences;  Its 
Adaptations;  Its  Criticism;  Its  Comedians; 
Its  Motion  Pictures ;  Its  Actors ;  Its  Vaude- 
ville. Most  of  what  he  says  is  true,  and  all 
of  it  is  diverting  reading  for  those  who  do 
not  object  to  having  their  preconceived 
notions  upset.  He  ridicules  much  and  finds 
little  to  praise.  Completely  disillusioned 
regarding  the  theater,  he  apparently  has  no 
hope  that  it  will  ever  be  much  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  As  he  says  in  his 
last  and  most  amusing  chapter,  "That  the 
percussion  of  wit  and  idea  is  considerably 
less  the  business  of  the  stage  than  the  per- 


cussion of  bilbo  and  rear  trouser  is  an 
aesthetic  to  which  the  most  stubborn-minded 
critic  becomes  in  time  affectingly  privy." 

#  *         * 

To  turn  again  from  Nathan's  book  to  the 
opus  of  William  Lyon  Phelps  is  to  be 
whisked  from  the  realities  of  Times  Square 
to  the  unrealities  of  a  study  in  New  Haven. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Theater  is  a 
rambling  collection  of  personal  teactions  on 
the  theater  of  today  and  yesterday  by  a  col- 
lege professor  who  still  believes  in  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  the  Drama  League.  He 
wanders  through  the  realm  of  the  theater 
from  Ben  Jonson  to  George  Ade ;  from 
the  Globe  to  the  Hippodrome.  Lengthy 
quotations  from  letters  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  a  long  extract  from  a  Japanese 
critic's  review  of  a  performance  of  Othello, 
and  a  serious  consideration  of  the  average 
longevity  of  actors  and  actresses  supported 
by  statistics  gathered  by  one  of  the  students 
at  Yale,  form  a  material  part  of  the  book. 
But  for  even  one  constructive  idea,  one  will 
search  the  pages  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Theater  in  vain. 

*  *         * 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  take  up  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Child,  by  Alice  Minnie 
Herts  Heniger.  Here  is  an  intelligent  woman 
writing  interestingly  and  intelligently  of 
matters  of  which  she  is  competent  to  speak. 
This  knowledge  of  the  subject  she  has  ac- 
quired from  practical  experimentation  with 
children.  Neither  the  Drama  League  nor 
the  Popular  Theater  or  People's  Theater  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  it,  yet  these  fif- 
teen brief  chapters  contain  an  account  of 
more  actual  and  worth-while  accomplishment 
than  a  whole  wagonload  of  such  books  as 
the  Twentieth  Century  Theater.  Mrs. 
Heniger  might  have  called  her  book  the 
Twentieth  Century  Theater,  and  the  promise 
of  the  title  would  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
matter  of  the  book. 

Mrs.  Heniger  realizes  that  so  long  as  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  per- 
sist in  refusing  to  recognize  that  their  func- 
tion is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  the 
creative  spirit  in  art  and  literature,  as  well 
as  to  turn  out  vocational  experts,  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  our  ever  raising  the 
standards  of  taste  and  discrimination  in  our 
theater  audiences  as  a  whole,  and  hence  very 
little  chance  of  our  ever  achieving  a  better 
and  more  worth  while  theater.  But  she  is 
not  concerned  with  the  theater  as  we  think 
of  it  but  with  the  drama  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  school  system.  To  quote  her  words, 
"  Perhaps  only  through  the  right  use  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  in  the  every  day  life  of 
the  school  shall  we  be  able  to  train  our 
future  citizens  for  the  arts  of  leisure,"  and 
so  create  "  proper  patrons  of  the  arts  of 
song  and  of  story."  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  dramatic  method  in  the  teaching 
of  reading,  history,  literature,  etc.,  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  by  many  teachers 
in  this  country.  The  development  of  the 
creative  instinct  of  childhood  and  youth 
through  this  method  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  now  remains  for  the  professional  edu- 
cators to  discover  it.  Meanwhile  every 
teacher,  every  parent  and  every  child  lover 
can  read  with  interest  and  profit  The  King- 
dom of  the  Child. 

The  prolific  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 
presents  us  with  her  semi-annual  book,  this 
time  entitled  Patriotic  Drama  in  Your  Town. 
The  book  is  intended  to  present  the  plans  and 
specifications  in  their  fundamental  form 
upon  which  any  town  can  at  once  proceed 
to  create  for  itself  community  pageants  and 
plays.  If  this  were  a  practical  method  of 
procedure  doubtless  the  book  would  be  of 
some  value.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  all  worth  while  community  drama  and 
pageantry  has  its  being  and  its  accomplish- 
ment in  trained  leaders  and  directors  who 
have  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 


this  knowledge  can  never  be  acquired  from 
a  book  of  theory  any  more  than  one  can 
learn  to  sing  or  act  by  a  correspondence 
school  course.  SamU£L  j  Hum£_ 

The  Disabled  Soldier. 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.   Macmillan  Co. 

232  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.12. 

It  is  just  as  appropriate  that  the  first 
popular  book  published  in  America  about 
the  provisions  for  men  disabled  in  the  present 
war  should  come  from  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie as  that  it  should  have  been  set  up  in 
the  printing  department  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  and 
that  it  should  contain  a  word  of  introduction 
by  Jeremiah  Milbank,  to  whom  the  existence 
of  the  institute  is  due.  [The  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  the  book  have  been  assigned  to 
the   institute.] 

For  several  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  stimulated  by  the  chance  discovery 
that  the  word  "  cripple  "  could  not  be  found 
in  the  catalog  of  any  of  the  large  libraries, 
Mr.  McMurtrie  made  it  his  avocation  to  col- 
lect information  about  the  work  for  cripples 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  from  every 
source  to  which  he  could  get  a  clue.  At 
present,  in  his  private  collection  and  that 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  to  which  for  over 
a  year  he  has  been  giving  his  services  as 
director,  there  is  probably  more  material 
about  work  for  cripples — children  and 
adults,  soldiers  and  civilians — than  has 
been  brought  together  anywhere  else.  Most 
of  it  is  in  the  shape  of  reports  of  schools, 
societies  and  government  commissions, 
periodical  articles,  pamphlets,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  a  kind  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
together  and  that  is  not  especially  attractive 
to  the  general  reader. 

Through  the  American  Journal  of  Care 
for  Cripples,  of  which  Mr.  McMurtrie  is 
editor,  and  through  the  many  and  well- 
printed  publications  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute, a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
work  for  war  cripples  abroad  and  at  home 
has  already  been  given  to  the  American 
public,  but  this,  too,  is  chiefly  "  raw  mate- 
rial "  for  the  student  rather  than  pre- 
digested  pabulum  for  the  busy  "  general 
reader." 

In  his  new  book,  Mr.  McMurtrie  seeks  to 
supplement  what  has  heretofore  been  avail- 
able by  presenting  in  popular  fcrm — "  nec- 
essarily elementary,"  he  describes  it — the 
theory  and  practice  of  "  the  new  reconstruc- 
tive work  of  redeeming  injured  men  from 
the  social  and  economic  scrap-heap."  "  Sol- 
dier "  in  the  title  and  throughout  the  book 
must  be  understood  to  be  an  abbreviation 
for  "soldier,  sailor,  and  marine,"  for  in  all 
countries  the  same  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided for  all  branches  of  the  service.  Well- 
selected  illustrations  of  soldiers  of  many 
lands  in  process  of  rehabilitation  or  grad- 
uated from  the  process  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  text.  The  omission  of  index  and  ref- 
erences is  probably  deliberate,  and  they  will 
be  missed  by  all  except  the  most  "  general  " 
readers. 

The  discussion  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
crippled  men,  but  includes  all  the  disabled. 
Special  chapters,  under  such  fanciful  titles  as 
Out  of  the  Darkness,  The  Step  in  Time,  In 
Wake  of  Battle's  Din,  and  The  Brink  of  the 
Chasm,  are  devoted  respectively  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  the  tuberculous,  the  deafened, 
and  the  victims  of  war-neuroses.  An  in- 
troductory "  record  of  injustice "  supplies 
historical  background,  both  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  handicapped  dependents  in  general 
through  the  centuries  and  more  specifically 
about  the  provisions  that  have  been  made  at 
different  times  for  disabled  warriors.  This 
chapter  is  full  of  interesting  information, 
but  the  admirable  discussions  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  during  our  Civil 
War  and  the  ultra-modern  projects  of  the 
French  Revolution  seem  to  have  been  over- 
looked. 
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Except  for  the  historical  introduction,  the 
aim  appears  to  be  to  set  forth  the  accepted 
results  of  the  vast  amount  of  discussion  and 
experimentation  that  has  taken  place  since 
1914,  rather  than  to  trace  in  detail  the  evo- 
lution of  the  new  systems  in  the  various 
countries — which,  of  course,  although  it  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  national 
psychology  and  in  social  legislation,  would 
hardly  hold  the  attention  of  "the  man  in 
the  street"  and  his  wife  at  home,  for  whom 
the  book  is  avowedly  written.  The  appeal 
of  the  individual  who  is  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  his  needs  and  his 
possibilities,  is  found  on  every  page,  and 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  the  underlying  moral: 

"The  self-respect  of  self-support  or  the 
ignominy  of  dependence — which  shall  the 
future  hold  for  our  disabled  soldiers?  The 
credit  or  the  blame  for  the  decision  will 
largely  rest  with  the  American  public.  The 
open   road   is  before  us." 

L.  B. 

University  Debaters'  Annual,  1917-1918 
Edited  by  Edith  M.  Phelps.     H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.     276  pp.     Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.90. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  series,  like  its 
predecessors,  makes  up  for  whatever  the 
authors  may  lack  in  authoritativeness  by 
excellence  of  selection  and  by  the  addition 
of  skeleton  briefs  which  give  the  arguments 
for  and  against  each  thesis  with  a  concise- 
ness that  busy  people  like.  For  those  who,  un- 
impressed with  the  arguments,  wish  to  enter 
a  more  thorough  study,  there  are  admirable 
bibliographies.  The  subjects  included  in  this 
volume  are:  compulsory  arbitration  of  in- 
dustrial disputes,  government  price  control, 
league  of  nations,  federal  regulation  of  in- 
dustry and  minimum  wage.  B.  L. 

Social  Process 

By  Charles  Horton  Cooley.    Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.     430  pp.     Price  $2.00;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

The  primary  problem  of  assuring  safety 
still  awaits  solution,  and  as  for  making  the 
world  really  safe  for  democracy  and  prog- 
ress, several  decades  at  least  may  have  to 
be  used  in  an  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  nu- 
merous intellectual  lambs  who  are  now  not 
merely  parading  in  sheep's  clothing  but  even 
attempting  the  role  of  bell-wethers.  When 
the  world  sobers  down  to  resume  the  slow 
processes  of  improvement,  it  will  not  cast 
aside  the  gradually  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  past. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  there  are  likely  to  be 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
will  not  merely  read  but  will  carefully  study 
Professor  Cooley's  Social  Process.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  sane,  thoughtful  book,  not  mere- 
ly a  product  of  the  war.  With  an  effort  to 
be  just  and  sympathetically  understand  opin- 
ions contrary  to  his  own,  the  author  surveys 
a  large  number  of  the  forces  that  enter  into 
the  social  process  and  reviews  many  of  the 
practical  social  problems  that  arise  from  the 
interplay  of  these  factors.  He  indicates  what 
seems  to  him,  in  the  present  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  to  be  the  reasonable  opin- 
ions and  general  lines  of  procedure  most 
likely  to  insure  progress. 

He  insists  that  no  problem  of  human  so- 
ciety, be  it  individual  or  collective,  material 
or  idealistic,  can  be  successfully  attacked 
without  effort  to  improve  all  the  various  fac- 
tors and  processes  that  by  their  interaction 
produce  the  problem  in  question.  "  The  total 
life,"  he  says,  "  being  unified  by  interaction, 
each  phase  of  it  must  be  and  is  in  some  de- 
gree, an  expression  of  the  whole  system." 
Nevertheless  he  recognizes  that  "within  this 
great  whole,  and  part  of  it,  are  innumerable 
special  systems  of  interaction  more  or  less 
distinct,  more  or  less  enduring,  more  or  less 
conscious  and  intelligent.  Nations,  institu- 
tions,   doctrines,    parties,    persons    are   exam- 


ples." Thus  society  "  is  a  vast  tissue  of  re- 
ciprocal activity  differentiated  into  innumer- 
able systems,  some  of  them  quite  distinct, 
others  not  readily  traceable,  and  all  inter- 
woven to  such  a  degree  that  you  see  differ- 
ent systems  according  to  the  view  you  take." 

Consistent  with  this  conception  of  society, 
Professor  Cooley  endeavors  to  point  out  that 
opposing  views  on  many  of  the  practical 
problems  of  social  reform  arise  very  natu- 
rally from  the  different  approaches  made  to 
the  problem  and  the  different  sets  of  familiar 
facts.  With  admirable  skill  he  attempts  not 
so  much  consciously  to  take  a  middle  course 
as  to  point  out  in  particular  cases  the  exact 
reasons  why  extreme  opinions  are  unjustifi- 
able. 

Professor  Cooley  deals  with  many  other 
subjects,  including  personal  ideals,  success, 
fame,  discipline,  opportunity,  conflict — class, 
race  and  international — and  the  concrete 
problems  that  arise  from  the  various  combi- 
nations of  these  factors  in  the  social  process 
as  it  exists  today.  Of  particular  value  to 
the  philanthropist,  perhaps,  are  the  three 
chapters  on  Degeneration.  The  four  on  So- 
cial Factors  in  Biological  Survival,  however, 
contain  many  suggestions,  some  practical 
even  for  "  case  work." 

It  should  not  be  understood  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  volume  is  devoid  of  original- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  there  are  an  unusual 
number  of  ideas  scattered  through  it  that 
may  well  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  new  lines 
of  research  and  so,  eventually,  to  further 
social  betterment.  The  chapters  on  valua- 
tion are  especially  noteworthy  and  will  well 
repay  careful  attention  by  even  the  expert 
in  ethics  and  economics.  The  analysis  of 
social  conditions  that  affect  pecuniary  and 
market  relationships  is  keen  and  in  some  re- 
spects novel. 

The  greatest  imperfection  of  the  book  is 
not  of  a  trivial  nature  even  though  it  arises 
from  one  of  its  chief  virtues.  The  last  chap- 
ter, on  Art  and  Idealism,  illustrates  this 
point,  especially  the  latter  part,  which  has 
something  of  the  charming  mysticism  of  the 
dreamer  about  it.  The  inevitable  vagueness 
that  results,  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the 
writer's  use  of  the  method  of  sympathetic  in- 
trospection, is  not  wholly  absent  from  other 
parts  of  his  work.  In  consequence,  unless 
the  reader  closely  guards  himself,  he  may 
be  led  to  ascribe  too  great  finality  to  judg- 
ments reached.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  specialists  in  the  numerous  problems  dis- 
cussed are  likely  to  find  many  points  of  dis- 
agreement,  no  one  who  really  studies  this 
book  with  diligence  can  fail  to  find  innumer- 
able suggestions  of  practical  value.  In  any 
event,  one  is  sure  to  gain  inspiration  and 
much  encouragement  in  the  task  of  improv- 
ing that  complex  life  which  the  sociologist 
seldom  analyzes  with  greater  insight  than 
does  Professor  Cooley. 

A.  A.  Tenney. 

The  ABC  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
By  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer.  Princeton 
University  Press.  182  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
This  is  the  first  clear  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  federal  reserve  system  which 
anyone  generally  acquainted  with  economic 
terminology,  though  not  a  financier,  can  un- 
derstand. It  gives  a  history  of  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  need  for  national  co- 
operation arose — the  uncontrolled  fluctua- 
tions of  liberal  and  conservative  investment, 
the  lack  of  leadership  at  times  of  crisis,  the 
inelasticity  of  the  country's  financial  reserve 
power  and  the  lack  of  any  national  policy 
in  the  apportionment  of  credit  to  industry  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  system  itself  follows,  and  the  full  text 
of  the  federal  reserve  act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  the  related  provisions  of  the 
farm  loan  act  and  the  first  war  bond  issue 
act. 

Though  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  system 


yet  remains  to  be  proved  by  its  influence  on 
a  period  of  general  depression,  the  behavior 
of  the  money  market  during  the  war  has,  un- 
doubtedly, shown  a  great  increase,  due  to  the 
act,  of  adaptability  to  the  national  needs. 
In  a  sense,  the  reserve  system  and  the  will- 
ing cooperation  of  American  bankers  with 
the  national  policy  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
the  world  from  Kaiserism.  As  the  author 
says,  "  One  shudders  when  he  thinks  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  war  had  found 
us  with  our  former  decentralized  and  anti- 
quated banking  system."  B.  L. 

The  Tragedy  of  Armenia 

By    Bertha    S.    Papazian.      The    Pilgrim 

Press.      164  pp.     Price  $1.00;    by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.10. 

One  justification  for  the  French  claim  to 
the  protectorate  of  Asia  Minor  might  be 
found  in  the  admirable  literature  on  that 
part  of  the  world  in  the  French  language, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  French  stu- 
dents for  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the 
peoples  that  inhabit  it.  The  literature  in 
English,  especially  if  we  include  the  major 
magazine  articles,  has  by  comparison  re- 
mained backward  and,  before  the  war, 
largely  limited  to  histories  and  to  the  usual 
professorial  travel  books. 

The  war,  however,  has  brought  into  being 
a  large,  new  literature  in  which  political  as- 
pirations, questions  of  economic  opportunities 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  fully  discussed.  Miss  Papa- 
zian's  book  is  one  of  the  few  contributions 
by  the  natives  themselves  and  is  frankly  an 
appeal  to  America  for  brotherly  aid  for  Ar- 
menia in  her  battle  with  adversity.  The  in- 
evitable historical  chapters  (I  find  that  Near 
Eastern  writers  cannot  come  to  the  point  un- 
less they  are  allowed  to  start  with  narratives 
from  pre-historic  times)  are  followed  by  a 
moving  story  of  Armenia  in  Turkish  bond- 
age, during  the  war  and  now  before  human- 
ity's court  of  domestic   relationships. 

She  reminds  us  that  Armenia  is  coming 
into  that  court  not  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  her  unfortunate  mating  has,  in  large 
part,  been  due  to  oppressive  jurisdiction  by 
the  great  powers.  As  throughout  her  history, 
Armenia  is  seeking  no  more  than  freedom  to 
live  and  to  develop  according  to  her  own 
cultural  ideas.  Unbroken  by  her  cruel  fate, 
her  population  scattered  and  decimated,  she 
still  holds  her  head  proudly;  for,  she  knows 
that  she,  too,  has  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  make  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

B.  L. 

The  Good  Man  and  the  Good 

By  Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  Macmillan  Co. 
219  pp.  Price  $1.30;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.42. 

In  these  days  when  the  world  is  so  full  of 
a  number  of  things,  Miss  Calkins'  little  book 
comes  as  a  refreshing  illumination.  Unfor- 
tunately, its  title  will  drive  people  away 
from  it,  for  The  Good  Man  and  the  Good 
sounds  so  mournfully  like  an  effort  at  Sun- 
day school  didactics  that  healthy  modern 
pagans  will  flee  from  it  as  the  plague.  The 
book  is  not  only  vigorously  philosophical — 
which  means  that  it  loves,  primarily,  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  things — but  it  is  refreshingly 
contemporary  in  seeing  old  human  problems 
with  up-to-date  eyes. 

Those  to  whom  the  modern  panorama  of 
one  big  thing  after  another  is  a  trifle  be- 
wildering, giving  them  a  painful  sense  of 
being  Lost  Somewhere  in  the  Ethical  Uni- 
verse, the  book  takes  firmly  by  the  hand  and 
leads  to  standing  places  where  the  eye  can 
see  with  intelligence  and  the  will  act  with 
decision.  We  need  such  a  firm  hand  now 
and  again.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  hands 
stretched  out  to  us  by  ethical  philosophers 
in  recent  years  have  had  the  palsy;  and  we 
have  rightlv  learned  to  busily  look  elsewhere 
when  they  have  trembled  into  view. 

Miss     Calkins    has     a     faculty    of    going 
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straight  to  the  heart  of  an  ethical  issue. 
Primarily,  we  want  to  know  what  this  whole 
human  business  of  living  is  about.  What  is 
it  to  live  adequately?  If  we  can  answer 
that,  all  lesser  things  fall  into  their  places. 
It  is  precisely  because  most  of  us  are  not 
able  to  answer  that  question  with  clarity  and 
conviction  that  the  lesser  things  fall  out  of 
their  places.  Miss  Calkins'  answer  is  brief, 
clear  and  challenging.  One  may  not  agree 
with  it  wholly,  but  one  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  away  from  it;  and  incidentally  one 
will  realize  how  thoroughly  she  has  dis- 
pensed with  old  formulations  and  put  the 
human  problem  into  words  that  are  redo- 
lent of  today's   live   issues. 

One  truly  remarkable  feat  which  she  has 
performed  has  been  to  shuffle  Aristotle  out 
of  his  Greek  draperies  and  put  him  into  the 
habiliments  of  contemporary  Freudian  psy- 
chology. It  is  a  daring  thing  to  do;  and 
at  first  the  old  philosopher  looks  strangely 
humiliated  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  new  gar- 
ments assigned  to  him.  But  as  he  gets  his 
shoulders  into  his  Holtian-Freudian  suit  and 
walks  about  a  bit,  he  begins  to  take  on  an 
even  added  grace  and  power.  All  of  which 
means  that  Miss  Calkins  has  revitalized  an 
old  philosophy  with  the  breath  of  modern 
biological  psychology. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  here  the  "  con- 
clusions "  which  Miss  Calkins  reaches.  The 
book  is  a  small  one  and  should  be  read.  If 
one  wants  to  clear  his  head  of  ethical  cob- 
webs, or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  if  one 
wants  to  stand  a  little  more  firmly  on  his 
ethical  feet  and  know  "  where  do  we  go 
from  here,"  he  must  by  all  means  read  it. 
h.  a.  overstreet. 

The  Doctor  in  War 

By  Woods  Hutchinson.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  481  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.65. 

This  is  a  sympathetic  description  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  work  done  by  the  medical 
profession  during  the  war.  It  is  based  upon 
personal  observations  gathered  in  various 
camps  in  England,  France  and  Belgium 
where  the  author  visited  many  of  the  base 
hospitals  as  well  as  those  near  the  trenches 
and  probably  saw  more  of  the  medical  side 
of  the  war  than  anyone  who  participated 
in  it. 

The  real  perils  of  war,  according  to  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  are  not  the  deaths  caused  by 
wounds,  but  those  caused  by  disease  which 
stalks  behind  and  decimates  armies.  Prog- 
ress in  medical  science  has  put  us  in  a  po- 
sition to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  disease 
to  1  per  cent.  The  direct  fatality  from 
death  by  wounds  has  also  been  greatly  re- 
duced, so  that  today  any  army  medical  serv- 
ice that  loses  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
its  wounded  considers  itself  disgraced. 

The  splendid  health  which  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  enjoyed  was  due  to  the  careful 
selection  and  medical  supervision  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  high  organization  of  the  medical 
and  nursing  corps,  the  splendid  sanitary 
condition  at  the  fronts  and  the  care  given  to 
proper  clothing  and  feeding.  Dr.  Hutchinson 
claims  that  very  few  cities  in  the  world, 
even  those  that  pride  themselves  on  the  per- 
fection of  their  *  health  departments,  are  kept 
in  as  good  sanitary  condition,  with  as  little 
disease,  as  were  the  majority  of  the  camps 
on  the  Western  front. 

In  a  chapter  on  New  Diseases  of  the  War 
are  described  the  strenuous  features  of  trench 
fever,  trench  nephritis  and  trench  feet.  A 
special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  most  impor- 
tant plagues  of  the  war:  drunkenness  and 
venereal  diseases;  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  war,  terrible,  world-wide  and  destruc- 
tive as  it  was,  showed  certain  remarkable 
features  which  strengthen  the  hope  that  it 
has  ushered  in  a  lasting  victory  of  humanity 
over  the  beast.  Typhoid  has  been  almost 
wiped  out  by  the  anti-typhoid  vaccine;  ty- 
phus, whereever  it  showed  itself,  was 
stamped    out    by   destruction    of   the    vermin 


which  alone  carry  it;  dysentery  and  diarrhea 
were  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  by  fly- 
fighting,  water  purification  and  protection  of 
food  supplies;  tetanus  (lock  jaw)  was  pre- 
vented by  routine  use  of  vaccine,  and  sur- 
gical skill  saved  the  lives  of  all  those  vic- 
tims who   survived   six  hours. 

The  prophylactic,  curative  and  educa- 
tional work  against  venereal  diseases  is 
fully  described,  and  also  the  results  gained 
through  it.  So  perfect  were  the  methods 
used  in  our  American  forces  that  during  the 
visit   of   Dr.    Hutchinson    the    percentage   of 


venereal  diseases  was  practically  reduced  to 
one-half  of  i  per  cent,  and  the  report  of 
May,  1918,  showed  that  out  of  the  one-half 
million  men  in  France  only  one-tenth  of  i 
per  cent  were  under  treatment  for  social  dis- 
eases. 

The  book  contains  more  items  of  interest 
in  the  field  of  war  medicine  than  can  be 
mentioned  in  a  brief  review  and  should  be 
read  by  all  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
Like  all  Dr.  Hutchinson's  work,  it  reads  like 
a  novel  and  is  well  illustrated. 

G.  M.  P. 


Conferences 


Mental  Health 


THE  mental  hygiene  movement  appears  to 
be  on  the  track  of  things  that  promise 
a  real  contribution  to  the  difficult  business 
of  daily  living.  The  better  understanding 
alone  of  the  human  mechanism  along  those 
lines  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
health  of  individuals  and  of  the  community. 
And  if,  as  is  suggested  in  the  aims  and 
scope  of  the  movement,  outlined  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  January  annual  conference  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, questions  of  mental  health  and  of 
morale  are  a  part  of  the  same  budget,  a 
new  train  of  ideas  is  set  in  motion  and  a 
wide  field  for  social  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mental   hygiene  opened. 

Major  Frankwood  E.  Williams  of  the 
Medical  Corps  presented  official  figures 
showing  a  total  of  56,200  men  rejected  for 
war  service  in  the  United  States  as  nervously 
or  mentally  unfit.  The  largest  single  cause 
for  rejection  was  feeblemindedness,  18,000 — 
33  per  cent  He  stated  that  we  have  now  no 
serious  shell-shock  problem  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  due  largely  to  the  early  sifting  out 
of  the  nervously  unfit  and  to  prompt  care 
at  the  front  of  those  breaking  down.  Major 
Williams  appealed  for  the  application  to 
civil  life  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
handling  of  war  problems,  and  especially 
for  the  early  detection  and  proper  care  of 
defect  and  disease  in  childhood  through  the 
schools. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  in 
the  training  of  the  members  of  the  three  pro- 
fessions before  whom  come  the  bulk  of  the 
behavior  problems  of  society — physicians, 
lawyers,  and  clergymen — was  the  theme  of 
Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer  of  the  Illinois  Psy- 
chopathic Institute.  There  are  in  medical 
schools  chairs  for  the  teaching  of  mental 
and  nervous  disease  and  chairs  for  the 
teaching  of  physical  hygiene,  but  none  for 
the  teaching  or  prevention  of  mental  dis- 
ease and  the  principles  of  mental  health. 

President  Neilson  of  Smith  College 
described  the  college  experiment  of  last  sum- 
mer in  training  for  psychiatric  social  work, 
"  a  phrase,"  he  said,  "  which  I  confess  ter- 
rified my  constituency  until  they  learned  how 
to  spell  it,"  and  outlined  a  scheme  now 
under  preparation  for  going  on  with  this 
experiment    through     the    coming    summer. 


The  plan  is  to  have  one  course  of  eight 
weeks  on  the  same  lines  as  before  followed 
by  a  whole  winter  of  practical  work  and 
completed  by  a  second  summer  course  of 
eight  weeks.  Thus  the  ordinary  college 
graduate  who  wishes  to  go  into  psychiatric 
social  work  will  really  only  need  to  add  to 
her  ordinary  training  for  her  bachelor's  de- 
gree, fourteen  months. 

Prof.  William  H.  Burnham,  chairman  at 
the  evening  session  of  the  conference, 
brought  out  clearly  how  great  an  emphasis 
the  war  has  put  on  this  positive  character 
of  mental  hygiene.  "  Mental  health  and 
morale,"  he  said,  "  are  quite  as  important 
for  the  citizen  in  everyday  life  in  times  of 
peace.  ...  In  this  great  opportunity  we 
turn  naturally  to  the  special  institutions  for 
education  and  because  in  them  we  must  give 
the  training  that  will  give  the  citizen  the 
mental  health  and  morale  needed,  it  seems 
wise  to  resurvey  our  educational  systems 
and  our  educational  methods  from  the  point 
of  view  of  mental  hygiene." 

Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  professor  of  child 
hygiene  at  Yale  University,  spoke  of  the 
limitations  of  group  testing,  insisting  upon 
a  consistent  program  of  individual  attention 
to  individual  children,  "more  biographical, 
more  inquisitive  and  more  solicitous  than 
anything  we  at  present  have  in  our  half- 
formed  systems  of  school  and  child  hygiene." 
He  outlined  seven  "workable"  possibilities 
for  introducing  mental  hygiene  into  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Dearborn  of  Harvard  used 
graphic  illustrations,  in  discussing  facts  and 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  which  might  be 
helpful  to  teachers,  including  for  example, 
mental  economy  and  orderly  association. 
He  discussed  the  shut-in  personality  and 
both  school  and  work  as  opportunity  for  self- 
expression. 

The  address  of  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell 
of  Johns  Hopkins  was  directed  particularly 
to  parents.  There  must  be  some  link  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  home,  and  the 
school  and  the  home.  "  And  there  you 
have,"  he  concluded,  "  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  regard  to  the  carrying 
out  of  our  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
.  the  sufficiently  close  contact  of  the 
school  nurse,  who  is  aware  of  these  prin- 
ciples,   with    the    homes    of   these   children." 


Vocational  Education 


T 


'HE  rapid  change  in  our  attitude  toward 
A  vocational  education  during  the  past 
five  years  came  out  clearly  at  every  session  of 
the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West  at 
Chicago,    January    16-18.     No   one    tried    to 


convince  anybody  of  the  need  for  vocational 
education.  No  one  brought  up  the  old 
quarrel  over  the  respective  merits  of  the 
unit  and  the  dual  systems.  In  the  main 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  generalities  that 
used    to    leave    tb»    layman    in    doubt    as    to 
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whether  the  vocational  advocates  themselves 
knew    in    which    direction    they    were    going. 

The  significant  part  of  each  session  was 
the  number  of  reports  upon  specific  experi- 
ments that  are  being  carried  on  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  each  one  illustrat- 
ing a  different  phase  of  the  big  problems  of 
vocational  education  and  guidance.  In 
Wisconsin,  1,500  boys  and  girls  are  working 
under  apprenticeship  contracts,  protected  by 
law  and  representing  standardized,  uniform 
agreements  accepted  by  both  employers  and 
employes.  The  Industrial  Commission  of 
the  state,  which  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement and  supervision  of  the  apprentice- 
ship laws,  has  a  special  department  devoted 
to  this  work.  This  intensive  study  of  1,500 
is  small  enough  to  be  handled  well  and 
large  enough  to  determine  the  possibilities  in 
a  form  of  apprenticeship  hitherto  untried. 

From  Pittsburgh  came  the  report  of  a  plan 
to  begin  part-time  cooperative  education  on 
a  large  scale.  This  plan  is  based  on  a  study 
of  young  people  employed  in  the  city  who 
have  missed  both  elementary  and  high  school 
training.  There  remains  but  one  way,  "  to 
salvage  from  the  scrap-heap,"  as  the  speaker 
termed  it,  by  a  system  of  part-time  educa- 
tion in  continuation  schools.  Here  again 
the  practical  approach  to  the  problem  lies 
through  a  local  and  statistical  study  of  the 
workers  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  method 
of   part-time   education. 

To  reduce  the  size  of  the  scrap  heap  both 
New  York  and  Chicago  reported  a  system 
of  granting  vocational  scholarships  to  chil- 
dren who  could  not  otherwise  stay  in  school. 
This  work  deals  with  the  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  families  from  which 
so  many  children  prematurely  enter  indus- 
try. A  few  years  ago  the  scheme  was  looked 
upon  as  a  bit  of  local  charity.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  committee  on  scholarships 
gives  the  work  a  place  of  national  signifi- 
cance in  the  large  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Modern  psychology  as  an  aid  to  vocational 
guidance  was  explained  by  Helen  T.  Wool- 
ley,  director  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  of 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Woolley  considers  it  the 
big  task  of  modern  psychology  to  test  and 
to  sort  out  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools  according  to  their  varying  native 
ability.  She  finds  that  a  certain  percentage 
will  never  be  able  to  finish  eierht  grades  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  years  the  law  may 
force  them  to  remain  in  school.  Another 
group  will  possess  the  ability  to  finish  eight 
grades  in  less  than  the  allotted  time.  Still 
another  slow-moving  type  will  go  through 
the  grades  with  added  time  and  some  special 
attention.  The  proportion  of  inferior  to 
average  and  superior  pupils  may  be  deter- 
mined in  any  school.  The  next  problem  is 
to  find  what  kind  of  vocational  education  to 
give  the  different  groups.  To  do  this  we 
need  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustries. We  should  know,  for  example,  the 
proportion  of  inferior  jobs  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  inferior  people.  Here  we  have  no 
exact  data. 

Added  interest  to  applied  psychology  in 
the  grades  was  given  by  the  reports  of  what 
the  army  had  done  in  sorting  men  for  serv- 
ice through  the  help  of  experts  in  psychology. 
The  cantonments  were  cited  as  examples  of 
hastily  constructed  vocational  schools  that 
succeeded  in  fitting  each  man  for  his  place. 
Although  not  final  models,  they  suggest 
methods  to  be  used  in  times  of  peace. 

The  above  are  illustrations  of  the  present 
tendency  in  vocational  education  to  use  the 
laboratory  and  research  method.  In  the 
midst  of  these  and  other  reports  of  intensive 
and  special  studies  an  all-pervading  voice 
was  daily  calling  upon  the  people  of  America 
to  awake  to  a  newer  and  bigger  sense  of 
responsibility  to  their  schools.  England  and 
France,  but  a  short  time  ago  behind  us  in  a 
democratic  provision  for  the  education  of  all 
the  people,   have   passed   laws  beyond   those 


AGRICULTURAL   RECONSTRUCTION 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  Agricultural   Reconstruction  Committee  of 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  January  4-6,  1919 

WHEREAS  agricultural  reconstruction  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  long,  difficult, 
and  intricate  task  of  readjusting  our  lives,  our  customers,  and  our  institutions 
to  the  new,  broader,  and  less  selfish  outlook  created  by  the  world  war,  and 

Whereas  reconstruction  is  as  wide  as  the  nation  and  its  problems,  impossible  to 
be  solved  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  any  interest  or  any  class,  and 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  form  of  government,  the  development,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  our  people,  and  to  no  small  degree  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  world, 
hang  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  America  shall  deal  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction,  and 

Whereas  old  problems  as  well  as  new  are  involved,  including  as  the  foundation 
of  all  others  that  greatest  material  problem  of  humanity — the  use  of  the  earth  and  its 
resources  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  time,  and 

Whereas  no  other  body  of  our  people  touches  the  earth  so  closely  as  the  farmer, 
none  other  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  and  none  so  large  in  numbers 
and  in  service: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  farmers  of  America  should  prepare  and  publish 
a  general  plan  for  reconstruction  after  the  war,  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved  that  said  plan  should  be  based  among  others  upon  the  following  facts  and 
principles: 

i.  That  any  hasty  solution  of  this  great  question  is  almost  certain  to  be  unbalanced 
and  unjust,  and  that  the  plan  finally  adopted  must  be  based  on  thorough  knowledge  and 
full  consideration  of  the  essential  facts  both  at  home  and  abroad.. 

2.  That  said  plan  shall  not  be  limited  to  securing  the  welfare  of  any  single  class 
or  interest,  but  shall  be  designed  to  assure  justice  to  the  producer  and  consumer  alike 
and  to  bring  safety  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

3.  That  said  plan  shall  recommend  no  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  nor  accept 
an  ancient  wrong  as  constituting  a  vested  right. 

4.  That  the  making,  maintenance  and  protection  of  prosperous  homes  is  the  first 
object  of  government,  and  that  the  most  valuable  of  all  citizens  is  the  man  who  owns 
the  land  on  which  he  grows  the  crops  that  yield  his  living. 

5.  That  the  labor  of  men's  hands  is  prior  in  time  and  superior  in  right  to  accu- 
mulations of  capital,  and  that  a  government  does  better  when  it  helps  a  poor  man  to 
make  a  living  for  his  family  than  when  it  helps  a  rich  man  to  make  more  money. 

6.  That  a  community  of  interests  exists  among  all  workers,  whether  on  or  off  the 
farms,  and  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  common  action  for  the  common  good. 

7.  That  the  public  good  comes  first;  that  pay  for  services  not  rendered  is  an 
unjust  charge  upon  the  whole  community;  that  a  monopoly  used  for  private  ends  is 
always  wrong;  and  that  the  whole  nation  suffers  whenever  the  standard  of  living  for 
any  class  or  any  family  falls  below  the  level  of  decency,  efficiency  and  self-respect. 

8.  That  the  people  in  American  cities  are  fed  in  considerable  part  by  the  unpaid 
labor  of  the  women  and  children  on  American  farms,  and  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  both  that  the  country  producer  and  the  city  consumer  should  under- 
stand each  other. 

9.  That  farming  is  a  highly  skilled  profession  which  should  be  paid  no  worse 
than  equal  skill  elsewhere,  and  that  the  trained  farmers  of  America  are  worth  more 
to  the  nation  than  the  lands  they  cultivate. 


of  most  of  our  states.  We  are  still  a  democ- 
racy where  18  per  cent  of  the  children  do 
not  go  to  school,  where  young  people  leave 
school  prematurely  to  enter  industry  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  million  a  year,  where  over 
five  and  one-half  million  do  not  read  or 
write  in  any  language.  Yet  we  spend  twice 
as  much  money  annually  for  chewing-gum 
as  for  school  books  and  more  for  automo- 
biles than  the  combined  cost  of  grade  and 
high  schools. 

This  call  for  a  new  sense  of  educational 
values  must  be  heeded  if  our  democracy  is 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  rapidly  coming 
demands  for  more  just  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  Vocational  education 
must  not  let  the  demands  of  industry  de- 
stroy manhood  and  womanhood.  A  citizen- 
ship fit  to  maintain  a  true  democracy  must 
be  the  ultimate  goal. 

Louise  Montgomery. 

Country  Life 

AT  the  close  of  the  Country  Life  Con- 
ference held  at  Baltimore  last  month, 
the  National  Country  Life  Association 
was  born,  with  President  Kenyon  L.  But- 
terfield,  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, as  the  first  president  and  Prof.  Dwight 
Sanderson,  of  Cornell,  as  executive  secretary. 
Its  object  is  "to  facilitate  discussion  of  the 
problems  and  objectives  in  country  life  and 
the  means  of  their  solution  and  attainment; 


to  further  the  efforts  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  persons,  agencies  and  institutions 
engaged  in  this  field,  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion calculated  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  country  life,  and  to  aid  in  rural 
improvement." 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  many 
organizations  endeavoring  to  make  life  in 
the  country  more  livable,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  have  been  spending  their 
efforts  in  conferences  and  discussions.  In 
fact,  ever  since  Roosevelt's  Country  Life 
Commission  made  its  report  there  has  been 
a  flood  of  advice  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  social  workers,  professors,  and 
preachers,  telling  other  social  workers,  pro- 
fessors and  preachers  how  to  set  rural  social 
life  right.  Some  of  the  oldlimers  who 
listened  to  the  papers  read  at  the  Baltimore 
conference  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what 
respect  they  differed  from  the  papers  read  at 
similar  conferences  many  years  ago.  The 
same  problems  were  under  discussion,  and 
the  same  advice  was  being  offered.  Had 
the  Baltimore  conference  ended  with  such 
discussion,  it  would  have  been  but  a  waste 
of  time.  But  the  creation  of  the  National 
Country  Life  Association  is  a  good  omen. 
It  seems  to  promise  that  we  are  about  to  pass 
out  of  the  stage  of  prolific  advice  into  the 
stage  of  leadership  and  organization.  The 
point  of  view  of  this  association  is  that  of 
President  Butterfield  who  said  in  the  open- 
ing address: 
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"  We  want  to  make  it  clear  to  everybody, 
certainly  to  ourselves,  that  the  end  of  all 
efforts  for  economic  effectiveness  is  human 
welfare,  and  not  the  possibilities  of  still 
more  profit;  not  merely  ease  and  comfort, 
but  the  choice  things  of  the  spirit.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  possession  of  worldly 
goods,  the  over-emphasis  upon  material 
gains,  may  even  be  detrimental  to  the  high- 
est welfare  of  human  kind.  We  stand  for 
the  idea  that  welfare  is  a  greater  thing  than 
wealth.  But  we  go  even  farther  and  assert  that 
even  for  the  outcome  of  all  worthy  economic 
ends  in  agriculture,  the  right  sort  of  country 
life  is  a  vital  factor. 

"  Slowly  but  surely,  the  economic  emphasis 
is  changing  from  the  thought  of  making 
profit  the  test  of  success  with  service  inci- 
dental to  the  thought  of  making  service  the 
test  with  profit  incidental.  I  believe  firmly 
that  the  most  thorough-going  method  of  at- 
taining agricultural  prosperity  is  by  setting 
in  motion  the  great  spiritual  forces — educa- 
tion, cooperation,  moral  ideals;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  problems  which  we  are  to 
discuss  here — problems  of  better  means  of 
communication  in  order  to  banish  isolation, 
fuller  development  of  democratic  means  of 
education,  wiser  provision  for  health,  sani- 
tation, recreation,  convenience  and  beauty, 
proper  care  of  dependents,  efficient  govern- 
ment, and  the  cherishing  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, are  fundamental  problems,  funda- 
mental in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

The  first  definite  task  which  the  associa- 
tion undertakes  is  that  of  correlating  the 
post-war  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  volunteer  national  agencies 
whose  roots  extend  into  rural  communities. 
This  task  is  a  most  urgent  one,  not  only  that 
duplication  and  waste  effort  may  be  avoided, 
but  that  the  vision  of  the  national  leader- 
ship of  these  organizations  may  be  brought 
to  include  the  distinctive  needs  of  country 
life.  The  American  people  have  entrusted 
to  these  volunteer  agencies  millions  of 
money,  and  country  people  have  contributed 
their  share.  In  the  work  of  reconstruction 
it  is  right  that  the  needs  of  the  country 
should  share  proportionately  with  the  needs 
of  the  city  in  the  efforts  and  expenditures 
of  these  organizations. 

E.    Fred  Eastman. 


Communications 


ALLOTMENTS  AND   ALLOWANCES 

To  the  Editor:  Thank  you  for  Mr.  De- 
vine's  excellent  article  regarding  Allotments 
and  Allowances.  I  have  read  it  with  much 
pleasure.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
which  you  have  not  touched  and  which  to 
me  is  the  most  irritating  feature  of  the  whole 
situation. 

This  is  the  appearance  in  the  daily  papers, 
Red  Cross  publications,  etc.,  of  statements 
from  Washington  at  recurring  intervals  that 
all  checks  have  been  mailed  out.  In  De- 
cember we  were  assured  that  all  would  be 
mailed  out  by  Christmas.  A  few  days  ago 
another  announcement  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
peared. 

Now  every  one  with  even  small  experi- 
ence with  the  bureau  knows  these  statements 
are  untrue,  and  so  do  the  persons  who  pub- 
lish them.  Our  workers  have  almost  worn 
their  tongues  off  explaining  delays  by  the 
influenza  epidemic,  by  change  in  the  filing 
system,  by  amendments  to  the  law,  by  in- 
efficient filing  clerks,  etc.,  etc.,  but  in  the 
face  of  statements  like  this  we  find  it  hard 
to  know  what  to  say. 

The  families  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 


tact are  willing  to  forgive  everything  else, 
but  these  flagrant  misstatements  cause  the 
deepest  resentment. 

Margaret  E.  Guth. 

[Mrs.  M.  S.  Guth,  Chairman  Civilian  Re- 
lief, Erie  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.] 

Erie,  Pa. 

To  the  Editor:  In  Dr.  Devine's  article  on 
allotments  and  allowances  in  the  Survey  of 
January  25  there  are  three  conspicuous  mis- 
statements in  reference  to  Red  Cross  work. 
While  these  misstatements  will  be  sufficient- 
ly obvious  to  all  Home  Service  workers,  it 
is  believed  that  many  other  readers  of  the 
Survey  will  welcome  a  statement  of  the 
relation  between  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance and  the  Red  Cross  which  accords 
with  the  facts. 

(1)  Dr.  Devine  was  evidently  misin- 
formed as  to  the  method  of  presenting  in- 
quiries in  reference  to  allotments  and  al- 
lowances to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance through  Red  Cross  channels.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  that:  "When  the 
Red  Cross  came  in  as  an  intermediary,  the 
links  between  the  bureau  and  the  family  were 
multiplied,  and  one  wonders  how  many 
transformations  in  interpretation  may  have 
occurred  in  the  process  of  passing  the  fam- 
ily's point  of  view  from  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
division,  then  to  national  headquarters  and 
from  there  to  the  bureau,  and  in  passing  the 
bureau's  decision  on  the  case  back  through 
national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
division  headquarters,  to  the  local  chapter, 
to  the  family." 

Very  early  in  the  war  an  effective  method 
was  adopted  by  the  Red  Cross  to  prevent 
such  "  transformations."  A  document  known 
as  A.  R.  C.  Form  296  is  prepared  bv  a  home 
service  worker  in  conference  with  the  sol- 
dier's relative.  This  same  document  passes 
through  Red  Cross  channels  to  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  receives  the  bu- 
reau's report  thereon  and  is  returned  through 
Red  Cross  channels  to  the  home  service 
worker  and  the  family.  Experience  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  this  method.  It  ob- 
viates errors  which  might  result  from  re- 
dictating  at  the  Red  Cross  division  office  and 
again  at  national  headquarters.  It  is  much 
better  than  a  letter  from  the  family  direct  to 
the  bureau,  because  it  contains  the  statement 
of  the  family  after  conference  with  an  ex- 
perienced person  who  knows  the  facts  which 
must  appear  in  order  to  expedite  the  in- 
quiry. At  Red  Cross  division  headquarters 
and  also  at  national  headquarters,  the  docu- 
ment is  examined  by  other  experienced  per- 
sons to  be  sure  that  complete  identifying  in- 
formation has  been  set  forth  and  that  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  case, 
which  should  be  stated  by  the  family,  ap- 
pears thereon.  If  anything  essential  is  omit- 
ted, this  further  information  is  secured  from 
the  family  before  the  inquiry  is  presented  to 
the  bureau. 

Of  course,  the  Red  Cross  is  only  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  in  these  matters  and 
can  obtain  no  more  efficient  action  than  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  is  equipped 
to  give.  It  merely  insures  the  presentation 
of  the  inquiry  in  the  best  manner. 

(2)  That  Dr.  Devine  was  misinformed  as 
to  the  function  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this  re- 
gard and  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  it 
is  further  shown  by  the  statement  that: 
"  Whether  Home  Service  has  been  equal  to 
the  strain  caused  by  the  deficiencies  of  the 
bureau;  whether  it  has  been  able  to  coun- 
teract the  anxiety,  worry,  irritation  and  in- 
dignation caused  by  the  innumerable  mis- 
takes and  endless  delays;  whether  it  has 
been  ingenious  enough  and  well-informed 
enough  about  the  complexities  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  in  most  of  the  cases  coming  to  its 
attention    or    has    simply    in    the    aggregate 


added  more  confusion  to  the  maze  is  open 
to  grave  doubt." 

This  last  statement  seems  to  reflect  a  view 
occasionally  expressed  by  some  of  the  less- 
informed  subordinates  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  (but  not  of 
those  in  authority  or  conversant  with  all  the 
facts),  that  for  the  family  to  write  directly 
to  the  bureau  and  also  to  present  its  case 
through  the  Red  Cross  only  increases  the 
bureau's  burden.  The  fallacy  of  this  sup- 
position is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  The  method  of  presenting  these  in- 
quiries was  worked  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
officials  of  the  bureau  and  with  their  com- 
plete sanction  and  approval  as  a  method  of 
assisting  the  government  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems.  The  article  correctly  states 
that  the  problem  of  identification  is  the  chief 
difficulty  involved.  An  inquiry  forwarded 
through  Red  Cross  channels  assists  the  bu- 
reau and  hence  the  family,  by  giving  ten 
matters  of  identification,  including  the  man's 
full  name,  serial  number,  rank,  organization, 
date  of  enlistment,  place  of  enlistment,  age, 
and  name  and  address  of  relatives,  all  of 
which  are  essential  and  many  of  which  are 
not  included  in  the  inquiries  which  soldiers' 
relatives  usually  write  directly  to  the  bureau 
without  Red  Cross  assistance. 

So  far  as  the  Red  Cross  has  been  more 
successful  than  others  in  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory action  from  the  bureau  for  soldiers' 
families,  the  success  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  more  efficient  method  of  presenting  the 
requisite  identifying  information.  Indeed  a 
few  weeks  before  the  armistice  the  necessity 
of  having  inquiries  presented  in  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Red  Cross  was 
recognized  by  the  bureau  in  the  adoption  of 
an  official  form  calling  for  most  of  the  items 
required  by  A.  R.  C.  Form  296.  This  form 
is  enclosed  with  checks  sent  to  soldiers'  fami- 
lies so  that  it  can  be  used  in  making  further 
inquiries. 

The  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  in  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  demonstrated  very  early 
in  the  war  the  need  for  presenting  to  the 
personnel  officers  at  the  camps  information 
such  as  that  in  the  possession  of  draft  boards, 
serving  to  check  inaccuracies  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  papers.  Accordingly  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  sections  were  instructed  to 
prepare  a  typewritten  card  giving  this  infor- 
mation, including  the  name  and  home  ad- 
dress of  the  soldier  and  names,  ages  and  ad- 
dresses of  his  dependents.  This  card  when 
carefully  prepared  and  typewritten  was 
given  to  the  enlisted  man  to  take  to  camp 
with  him.  The  card  was  presented  to  the 
personnel  officer  and  assisted  the  latter  in 
avoiding  errors  in  the  execution  of  the  man's 
papers.  Just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice a  similar  plan  was  officially  adopted  by 
the  provost  marshal-general  as  stated  in  the 
article. 

Home  Service  could  not,  and,  of  course, 
should  not  be  expected  to  entirely  "  coun- 
teract the  anxiety,  worry,  irritation,  and  in- 
dignation caused  by  the  innumerable  mis- 
takes and  endless  delays  "  of  the  bureau.  Its 
main  function  in  the  allotment  and  allow- 
ance field,  other  than  presenting  a  channel 
through  which  inquiries  could  be  made  in 
correct  form,  was  to  furnish  interim  finan- 
cial aid  to  soldiers'  families  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  government  check.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  this  was  an  invaluable 
service  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  sol- 
diers' families.  The  Red  Cross  pledged  it- 
self that  no  soldier's  family  need  lack  for 
the  necessities  of  life  because  of  the  bureau's 
delay. 

(3)  Dr.  Devine  was  evidently  misin- 
formed as  to  the  factors  which  convinced  not 
only  the  Red  Cross  but  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  that  Home  Service  sections 
should  not  undertake  to  do  the  bureau's  in- 
vestigating. This  appears  from  the  state- 
ment that:   "The   Red   Cross,   however,  was 
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not  inclined  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Pre- 
sumably it  did  not  wish  to  complicate  its 
mission  of  cheer  and  comfort  by  assuming 
the  character  of  judicial  investigator  and  it 
may  have  been  a  consciousness  that  the  or- 
ganization was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
meet  the  rigid  demands  that  such  a  responsi- 
bility would  impose.  While  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable 
that  the  government  should  make  its  own  in- 
vestigations, rather  than  to  rely  upon  a  pri- 
vate agency  for  that  service,  there  were 
many  considerations  in  this  case  which 
would  seem  to  argue  that  this  was  an  occa- 
sion for  making  an  exception." 

The  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  bureau  in  reference  to  inves- 
tigations under  the  war  risk  insurance  act 
was  worked  out  after  very  careful  consid- 
eration and  was  adopted  with  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  bureau  officials.  Dr.  De- 
vine  takes  the  position  that  Class  B  allow- 
ances should  never  have  been  paid  without 
previous  investigation,  and  yet  he  seems  to 
feel  that  the  Red  Cross  should  have  assumed 
the  odium  of  undoing  this  mistake  and  of 
conducting  the  adverse  investigations  which 
would  result  in  cancelling  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  allowances.  It  is  a  cardinal 
principal  of  Home  Service  that  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  responsive  in  its  work  for  soldiers' 
families  and  not  inquisitorial.  It  is  evident 
that  for  a  Home  Service  worker  to  enter  a 
soldier's  home  without  invitation  as  an  ad- 
verse investigating  agent  would  have  soon 
resulted  in  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  sol- 
diers' families,  without  which  Home  Service 
could  not  continue  to  be  useful.  The  bureau 
recognized  this  and  fully  agreed.  It  did  not 
seek  to  induce  the  Red  Cross  to  undertake 
to  conduct  the  bureau's  investigations  for  it. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  Home  Service  worker 
should  not  accept  appointment  as  an  inves- 
tigator or  local  field  examiner  for  the  bureau 
without  resigning  from  the  Home  Service 
section,  for,  as  Commissioner  Nesbit  pointed 
out,  "  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  confidential 
character  of  Home  Service  for  the  same  per- 
son to  hold  the  two  positions  at  the  same 
time." 

J.  Byron  Deacon. 

[Assistant  director-general,  Department  of 
Civilian  Relief,  American  Red  Cross.] 

Washington. 

[Mr.  Deacon's  letter  adds  no  material  in- 
formation to  that  which  was  in  the  writer's 
possession. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  three  "  con- 
spicuous misstatements"  are  (1)  that  "one 
wonders,"  etc.;  (2)  that  "whether  Home 
Service  has  been  equal  ...  is  open  to 
grave  doubt";  and  (3)  that  "there  were 
many  considerations  .  .  .  which  would 
seem  to  argue,"  etc.  In  other  words,  all 
three  passages  cited  are  obviously  and  by 
their  very  form  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  assistant  director-general  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fact  that  a 
formal  blank  is  a  part  of  the  correspondence 
between  Red  Cross  and  War  Risk  Bureau 
effectively  prevents  complications  of  interpre- 
tation in  letters  and  personal  interviews; 
whether  the  Home  Service  workers  were  in 
fact  able  to  counteract  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fects of  the  mistakes  and  delays  in  the  send- 
ing of  allotments  and  allowances;  and 
whether  the  Red  Cross  should  or  should  not 
have  made  investigations   for  the  bureau. 

As  for  the  writer,  he  begs  leave  to  con- 
tinue to  "  wonder  "  in  the  first  case,  to  have 
"  grave  doubt "  in  the  second,  and  to  think 
that  "  there  were  considerations "  in  favor 
of  using  the  widespread  Home  Service  or- 
ganization to  help  out  the  Bureau  of  War 
isk  Insurance  when  its  task  became  unman- 
ageable— even  if  these  considerations  did  not 
seem  conclusive  either  to  the  bureau  or  to 
the  Red  Cross.— E.  T.  D.] 


Dress  Linens  and  Cottons 
For  Spring,  1919 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  procuring  Linen  fab- 
rics, we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  for  the  coming  season 
a  most  comprehensive  range  of  weaves  and  colors 
suitable  for  all  purposes. 

"  Non-Krush  Linen "  comes  in  White,  Cream  and 
upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  fashionable  plain  shades. 
It  will  not  crush  or  crease,  and  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory Linen  fabric  for  all  round  use.  36  inches 
wide        $1.50  yard 

French  Finish  Linen,  White  and  all  the  plain  shades. 
36  inches  wide,  $1.25  yard;  45  inches  wide     $1.50  yard 

Linen  Eponge,  a  heavy  Linen  in  plain  and  heather  mix- 
ture, checks,  etc.     45  inches  wide        .  $1.25  yard 

Ramie  Linen,  a  medium  weight  in  White  and  colors.  45 
inches  wide $1.25  yard 

White  Linens,  sheer,  medium  and  heavy  weights  carried 
in  stock  at  all  times  at  moderate  prices. 

"  French  Eponge  "  a  soft  cotton  fabric  in  all  the  new  and 

fashionable  colors;  very  popular  for  sport  wear,  smocks, 
etc.     45  inches  wide,  special      ....         95c  yard 

Crepe  or  Momie  Linen,  White,  Cream  and  a  full  color 
assortment.     36  inches  wide,  special    .  .    85c  yard 

Japanese  Crepe,  White  and  plain  shades;  every  color 
represented;  two  qualities     ....    50c  &  85c  yard 

Mercerized  Poplin,  White,  Black  and  all  the  wanted 
colors.     36  inches  wide 50c  yard 

Devonshire  Cloth,  White,  Pink,  Blue,  Tan,  Brown;  also 
neat  stripes  and  checks.  The  best  fabric  for  children's 
garments 50c  yard 

Handkerchief  Linens,  White  and  a  complete  range  of  the 
new  plain  shades;  fine  sheer  quality  and  soft  finish.  36 
inches  wide $1.25  yard 

Handkerchief  Linens  in  a  variety  of  new  printed  designs, 
White  or  colored  grounds;  very  popular  this  season  for 
dresses  and  waists.     36  inches  wide     .  $1.00  yard 

Samples  mailed  on  request 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue 
34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — An  experienced  Jewish  So- 
cial Worker  to  supervise  a  large  Summer 
Camp.    Address  3068,  Survey. 

WANTED — Capable  young  Protestant 
woman,  as  girls'  caretaker  in  Orphanage. 
Health  essential.  Salary  $30  month. 
Comfortable  home,  laundry.  References. 
Outlook.    Address  3069,  Survey. 

CAPABLE  JEWISH  WOMAN  wanted, 
to  act  as  house  mother,  in  an  Emergency 
Sheltering  Home,  where  a  maximum  of 
twelve  children  can  be  cared  for.  Comfort- 
able living  quarters,  maintenance  and  good 
salary  to  competent  person.  Personal  Ser- 
vice Club,  159  West  Kinney  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  woman  to  develop 
community  work  in  neighborhood  twelve 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Well  equipped 
building.  Adequate  salary  depending  on 
experience.  Apply  Community  Center, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

TRAINED  Case  Worker.  Salary  $1200. 
Address  L,  Room  706,  130  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
seeks  executive  position  in  child  protection 
work.    College  and  Law  degrees.    Address 

3053  Survey. 

RED  CROSS  ASSOCIATE  FIELD  DI- 
RECTOR in  charge  of  Home  Service  at 
large  group  of  camps,  desires  change.  Four- 
teen years'  experience  Social  Service  work, 
executive  and  field.    Address  3065  Survey. 

WANTED— Position  with  Municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  or  in  Industrial  Welfare 
work.  College,  Law  Graduate.  Training: 
familv  welfare,  child  protection.     Address 

3054  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  COLORED  WOMAN 
Case  Worker  desires  a  position  after  March 
1.  Now  engaged  as  a  Probation  Officer. 
Best  reference.    Address  3070,  Survey. 

WANTED— Position  in  Social  Service 
Work,  by  woman  of  seven  years'  experience 
and  training.     Address  3071,  Survey. 

POSITION  AS  SUPERVISOR,  Super- 
intendent or  Assistant  in  Boys'  Home. 
Have  training  and  experience.  Prefer  po- 
sition in  West  or  South.  Health  good; 
specially  interested  in  large  or  small  homes 
under  private  management.  Address  3066, 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  Home  Economics 
Expert,  Experienced  Social  Worker,  seeks 
responsible  position.  Speaks  several  lan- 
guages ;  would  go  anywhere.  Address  3067, 
Survey. 


"QUO   VADIS?" 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  January 
4,  the  discussion  of  social  ideals  and  ends 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  entitled  Quo  Vadis,  is  help- 
ful and  suggestive.  We  do  need  a  new  and 
fresh  treatment  of  values  for  we  have  been 
guided  too  long  by  the  ruinous  American 
policy  of  not  knowing  where  we  were  going 
but  being  on  our  way.  However,  there  are 
one  or  two  implications  in  the  article  which 
do  not  seem  fully  clear. 

The  sociologists  seem  to  be  selected  as  the 
group  that  should  furnish  us  social  leader- 
ship and  social  ideals  as  nearly  ultimate  as 
possible.  The  inference  is  indirectly  made 
that  in  this  the  sociologists  have  failed.  If 
this  is  the  meaning  intended  by  Mr.  Roberts 
he  is  not  fully  fair  without  an  additional 
word  of  explanation.  The  social  theorists 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  develop  a 
theory  of  social  progress  as  sociological  and 
economic  literature  shows.  The  sociologist 
and  the  educator  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  politician  in 
the  fulfillment  of  these  ideals.  Their  pur- 
poses are  too  far  apart  to  permit  of  their 
cooperation.  They  want  different  things,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  unable  to 
agree  even  on  immediate  purposes. 

If  in  these  hectic  times  the  sociologist 
states  and  restates  the  ideal  values  of  the 
individual  and  the  group  with  clarity  and 
precision  his  primary  duty  is  done.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  social  theorist  has  not 
performed  this  duty  with  some  measurable 
degree  of  success. 

James  G.  Stevens. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

TEXAS   IS   DRY 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  for  Novem- 
ber 16,  1918,  contains  two  erroneous  state- 
ments, evidently  based  upon  newspaper  dis- 
patches. The  first  is  in  the  article  entitled 
Prohibition  Makes  New  Strides,  on  page  199. 
The  statement  is  made  that  the  dry  vote  of 
Texas  on  June  26  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Texas  did  not  vote  on  the  pro- 
hibition question  on  June  26  but  an  act  of 
the  legislature  providing  for  state-wide  pro- 
hibition became  effective  on  that  date. 

On  page  205  is  a  paragraph  saying  that 
statutory  prohibition  in  Texas  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  State  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals  and  that  the  drys  are 
appealing  the  case  to  a  higher  court. 
Neither  statement  is  correct.  The  state-wide 
prohibition  act  contained  a  number  of  sec- 
tions, each  dealing  with  a  branch  of  the  gen- 
eral subject,  and  the  act  concluded  with  a 
provision  that  if  one  section  should  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  this  would  not  taint 
the  other  sections. 

The  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  declared 
section  1,  which  attempted  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors,  unconstitutional  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  local 
option  section  of  the  constitution,  which  re- 
mitted to  the  people  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  pro- 
hibited. This  decision  does  not  affect  the 
other  sections  of  the  law  which  prohibit 
manufacture,  transportation,  storage,  etc. 
In  fact,  the  federal  court  at  Beaumont  has 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  section  pro- 
hibiting manufacture,  for  the  reason  that 
the  local  option  section  of  the  constitution 
is  silent  in  respect  to  manufacturing  liquors. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  drys  are  appealing 
the  case  decided  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  to  a  higher  court.  In  fact  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals  in  this  state  is  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  criminal  matters  unless  a 
federal  question  is  involved,  in  which  latter 
case  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
state  cannot  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  a 
criminal  case.  It  is  true,  however,  that  pro- 
hibitionists are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  con- 
struction  of   the   sales    section   of   the   state- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  in  1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  offers 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  Instruction  throughout  the 
Course  is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
ottered  for  Instruction  and  training  in  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new 
class  to  be  admitted  March  1st,  1919. 

For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address, 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven  Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order    pamphlets    from    publishers 

Co-opsrativb  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th   St.,  New  York. 

New  Jbeset  Says  "No.".  Report  of  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in 
High  Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
1917.  Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     5  cents. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to 
State  Boards  op  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. Compiled  by  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Dallas  for  the  State  Commission  on  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Legislation.  176  pp.  $1. 
Address  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
1306%   Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training  ;  Our  Latest 
Curb-All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  edi- 
tor The  Nation.  Published  by  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.     5  cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  73 
Devonshire   St.,   Boston. 

FOR  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

wide  prohibition  law  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  our  court  of  last  resort  in  civil  mat- 
ters. But  if  such  construction  is  secured  it 
will  be  in  one  of  the  many  cases  that  have 
been  brought  on  the  civil  side  of  the  docket 
and  not  in  the  case  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Texas 
is  still  dry  in  entirety,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 
This  is  because  the  attorney-general  has 
found  a  district  judge  who  will  grant  in- 
junctions to  restrain  the  sale  of  liquors  and 
because  the  federal  authorities  assert  that 
the  Reed  amendment  is  operative  as  to  Texas 
because  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  prohibited  in  this  state,  as  is  above  in- 
dicated. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  am  call- 
ing your  attention  to  these  matters  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  because  I  know  that  you  want 
to  get  things  right. 

Tom  Finty,  Jr. 

[Editor  the  Evening  Journal] 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  E  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers; maintaining  labor  standards;  workmen's 
compensation ;  bealtli  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Bal- 
timore. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal 
instruction ;  adequate  obstetrical  care ;  birth 
registration  ;  maternal  nursing  ;  infant  welfare 
consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Wiuchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.       PROPORTIONAL       REPRESENTATION 

LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.  ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y  ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  K.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications),  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm ;  Amos  R.  B. 
Pinchot,  v.  ch'm ;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas.  ;  Charles 
T.  Hallinan,  sec'y ;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Opposed  to  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training  and  service  in  this  coun- 
try. Information  bulletin  service  $1  per  an- 
num.    Contributions  needed. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Maefarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  B.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y  ;  Rev. 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission     of     Inter-Church     Federations ; 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church   and    Country    Life ; 
Rev.    Edmund    deS.    Brunner,    exec,    sec'v ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.     United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,     Rev.    Charles     S.    Maefarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105  E. 
22   St.,   New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Rob- 
ert   E.    Speer,    ch'm  ;    William    Adams    Brown, 
sec'y  ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y.     Coordi- 
nates  the   work   of   denominational   and   inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions  ;   surveys 
camp    conditions;    promotes    erection    of   inter- 
church  buildings  ;  other  general  war-time  work  ■ 
promotes  reconstruction  work.     105  East  22  St ' 
New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  B.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  '  Rogers 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va' 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises' 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. v 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — -To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3  ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.  ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOB     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,   1919,  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  ^Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGBOES — L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

TIM    WTLUAMS   PRINTING    COMPANY,    NEW  YOBS 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  tor  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NUBSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  405  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 

AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTEEMENT  FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

BED  CBOSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

BCSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.  ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping. 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.  :  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,   county   gov't.     Pamphlets   free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Survey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics. 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.   Scott,   sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. :  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a 


Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 
By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 


H 


AVE  you  heard  the  news  about 
Frank  Jordan?" 

This  question  quickly 
brought  me  to  the  little  group  which 
had  gathered  in  the  center  of  the 
office.  Jordan  and  I  had  started 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Machinery 
Co.,  within  a  month  of  each  other, 
four  years  ago.  A  year  ago  Jordan 
was  taken  into  the  accounting  divi- 
sion and  I  was  sent  out  as  salesman. 
Neither  of  us  was  blessed  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  brilliancy,  but  we 
"got  by"  in  our  new  jobs  well  enough 
to  hold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then, 
when  I  heard: 

"Jordan's  just  been  made  Treas- 
urer of  the  Company!" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
But  there  was  the  "Notice  to  Em- 
ployees" on  the  bulletin  board,  tell- 
ing about  Jordan's  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  ca- 
pable fellow,  quiet,  and  unassuming, 
but  I  never  would  have  picked  him 
for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I  knew 
too  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Great 
Eastern  had  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I 
wondered  how  in  the  world  Jordan 
landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  I  walked 
into  Jordan's  new  office,  and  after 
congratulating  him  warmly,  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  "in"  on  the  details  of 
how  he  jumped  ahead  so  quickly. 
His  story  is  so  intensely  interesting 
that  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  as  close- 
ly as  I  remem- 
ber: 

"I'll  tell  you 
just  how  it  hap- 
pened, George, 
because  you  may 
pick  up  a  point- 
er or  two  that 
will  help  you. 

"You  remem- 
ber how  scared 
I  used  to  be 
whenever  I  had 
to  talk  to  the 
chief?  You  re- 
member how  you 
used  to  tell  me 
that  every  time 
I  opened  my 
mouth  I  put  my 
foot  into  it, 
meaning  of 
course  that every 
time  I  spoke  I 
got  into  trou- 
ble? You  re- 
member when 
Ralph  Sinton 
left  to  take 
charge    of    the 


FKEDERICK  HOUK  LAW 
As  educator,  lecturer,  exec- 
utive, traveler  and  author  few 
men  are  so  well  equipped  by 
experience  and  training  as  Dr. 
Law  to  teach  the  art  of  effec- 
tive speaking.  ^  His  "Mastery 
of  Speech"  is  the  fruit  of  20 
years  active  lecturing  and  in- 
struction in  Eastern  schools 
and  colleges  preceded  by  an 
education  at  Oxford  Academy, 
Amherst  Col  lege,  Columbia 
University,  The  Teachers' 
College.  Krown  University 
and  New  York  University. 
He  holds  the  degrees  of  A.  B. , 
A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Law  is  the  author  of  two 
novels,  two  books  of  poetry, 
and  editor  ot  six  school  text- 
books. At  present  he  is  lec- 
turer in  English  in  New  York 
University.  Lecturer  in  Peda- 
gogy in  the  Extension  Work 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Head  of  the  Dept. 
of  English  in  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School  and  writer  of  the 
Weekly  Lesson  Plans  for  The 
Independent. 


Western    office   and    I    was    asked    to  executive    ability    that    surprised    me.      1 

present  him  with  the  loving  cup  the  smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a  true  diplo- 

hnvs    crnvo   him     hnw  fhi<d-prprl    T   was  maK    In  my   talks  Wlth   the  chief  I  sPoke 

boys  gave  mm,  now  nusterea  -i  was  clearh7i  simpiy)  convincingly.    Then  came 

and   how   I   COUldnt  say   a  word    be-  my  first  promotion  since  I  entered  the  ac- 

cause    there    were    people     around?  counting  department.     I  was  given  the  job 

You  remember  how  confused  I  used  °f  answering  complaints,  and  I  made  good, 

to  be  every  time  I  met  new  people?  JXtS.  Vh^M^  &$  fiE?S5 

I  couldn't  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  Officers'  Training  Camp,  I  was  made  Treas- 

when  I  wanted  to  say  it;  and  I  deter-  urer.     Between   you   and   me,   George,   my 

mined  that  if  there  was  any  possible  f.al«y  »  n™  f7500  a  y,earf  ani:  exPect 

,  ,1  i  4.      4.  ii     t    „,„„  «  will  be  more  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

chance  to  learn  how  to  talk  I  was       «And    x    want   t0   tell   you   sinycereiy> 

going  to  do  it.  that  I   attribute  my   success  solely   to   the 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  num-  fact  that  I  learned  how  to  talk  to  people." 
ber  of  books  on  public  speaking,  but  they  ****** 

seemed  to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted        Wh       j    d       finished)  j       ked  M      f 

to  become  orators    whereas  what  I  wanted  th    addregs    f    h    publis'hers  of  Dr    Law% 

iVbThr  tTsS  rin^vTdeuaaklsmunPdUeb;  g~  ^ftf™  £  "SSl   IT  £l 

various   conditions   in   business   and   social  £"£   ^^tadytag^  efch?6  5£ 

,;.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  T  __  „fc«„4,  pic  lessons  I  began  to  sell  to  peo- 
A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about  ple  who  had  previously  refused  to 
to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how  to  talk  listen  to  me  at  al]  After  four  months 
interestingly.  I  read  an  announcement  stat-  of  record  breaking  saies  during  the  dullest 
ing  that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law  of  season  of  tbe  year>  j  received  a  wire  from 
New  York  University  had  just  completed  the  chief  aski  me  to  return  t0  the  home 
a  new  course  in  business  talking  and  pub;  office-  We  had  quite  a  ,  talk  in  wMch 
he  speaking  entitled  Mastery  of  Speech,  j  explained  how  I  was  able  to  break  sales 
The  course  was  offered  on  approval  without  rec0rds— and  I  was  appointed  Sales  Mana- 
money  in  advance,  so  since  I  had  nothing  ger  at  almost  twice  m  former  saiary.  T 
whatever  to  lose  by  examining  the  lessons,  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that 
I  sent  for  them  and  in  a  few  days  they  had  cbanged  except  that  I  had  acquired 
arrived.  I  glanced  through  the  entire  eight  the  abilitv  t0  talk  where  formeriy  t  simpiy 
lessons,  reading  the  headings  and  a  few  used  "words  without  reason."  I  can  never 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  and  in  about  an  thank  Jordan  enough  for  telling  me  about 
hour  the  whole  secret  of  effective  speaking  Dr  Law-S  Course  in  Business  Talking  and 
was  opened  to  me  Public  Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are  both 
For  example,  I  learned  why  I  had  al-  spending  all  our  spare  time  making  public 
ways  lacked  confidence,  why  talking  had  speeches  on  war  subjects  and  Jordan  is  be- 
always    seemed    something    to    be    dreaded  iug  taiked  about  now  as  Mayor  of  our  little 

whereas  it  is  really  the  simplest  thing  in  Town.  

the  world  to  'get  up  and  talk.'     I  learned 

how  to  secure  complete  attention  to  what         So  confident  is  the  Independent  Cornora- 

I  was  saving  and  how  to  make  everything  I  tion,  publishers  of  "Mastery  of  Speech,    Dr. 

said    interesting,    forceful    and    convincing.  I-aw's    Course    in    Business    Talking    and 

1  learned  the  art  of  listening,  the  value  of  Public    Speaking,    that  once   you    have   an 

silence,  and  the  power  of  brevity.     Instead  opportunity  to  see  m  your  own  home  how 

of  being  funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  learned  you  can,  in  one  hour,  learn  the  secret  of 

how  and  when  to  use  humor  with  telling  speaking  and  how  you  can  apply  the  prin- 

effect  ciples  of  effective   speech  under  all  condi- 

"But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  Jions.   that   they   are   willing   to   send   you 

about  the  lessons  were  the  actual  examples  the  Course  on  free  examination 
of  what   things   to   sav   and   when    to   say         Don  *  send  ?**  ™,™W-    Merely  mail  the 

them  to  meet  every  condition.    I  found  that  ™uP°n  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 

there  was  a  knack  in  making  oral  reports  Course  will  be  sent    all  charges  prepaid    at 

to  my  superiors.    I  found  that  there  was  a  ?"«e-  ,If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 

right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  present  com-  rt  back  ^  t,ime  W1*ln  five  dav?  after  J™ 

nlaints     to    srive    esrirnqres     and    to    issue  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing, 
orders                     estimates,    ana    to    issue        0n  the  other  hand>  .f  yQU  are  ag  pleased 

«T   '  .  ,    •■  „      ,    f  ,      „:„<.„„„  as   are   the   thousands   of   other    men    and 

I    picked    up    some   wonderful    pointers  women  who  have  used  the  Course,  send  only 

about  how  to  give  my  opinions    about  how  $5  .     f  u  t     Tou  take  n0  ri  k  and 

to   answer   complaints,    about   how   to   ask  h         erervthing  to  gain,   so  mail   the 

the  bank  for  a  loan,  about  how  to  ask  for  >  before  fhi    remarkable  offer  is 

extensions.     Another  thing  that  struck  me  withdrawn 
forcibly  was  that,  instead  of  antagonizing 

people  when   I   didn't   agree   with   them,   I  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

learned  how  to  bring  them  around   to  my  »™™™»»™«»™™™™bimm««™m—™™> 

way  of  thinking  in  the  most  pleasant  sort  «      %  1  '     m.    f>  *.• 

of  way.     Then,  of  course,  along  with  those  Independent     L-OrpOFatlOn 
lessons    there    were    chapters    on    speaking  Publishers  of  The  Independent   Weekly 

before  large  audiences,  how  to  find  mate-  „,„.       ,  ,,V>  m  »«.  c     «     w  l 

rial  for  talking  and  speaking,  how  to  talk  Book  DWisiOD,  Dept.  L,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  and  how  Please    send    me   Dr.    Frederick    Houk    Law's 

to  talk   to  children  "Mastery  of  Speech,"  a  Course  in  Business  Talk- 

"Whv    T  o-ot  the  spcret  the  verv  first  evpn-  inB    and    Public    Speaking    in    eight    lessons.     I 

•  j  •*.  g  secret  tne  very  mst  even  wU]  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within  five 

ing  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  days  ^^  its  receipt  0r  send  you  $5. 
was  able  to  apply  all  of  the  principles  and 
found  that  my  words  were  beginning  to  have 

an  almost  magical  effect  upon  everybody  to  «amc 

whom  I  spoke.    It  seemed  that  I  got  things 

done    instantly,    where    formerly,    as    you  Address 

know,   what  I   said  went  'in  one  ear  and 

out   the   other.'      I    began   to   acquire    an  Survey2-8 
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NOTICE  TO  READER 
When  you  finish  reading  this  maga- 
zine place  a  one-cent  stamp  on  this 
notice,  mail  the  magazine,  and  It  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers 
or  sailors. 

NO    WRAPPING — NO    ADDRESS. 
A.    S.    BURLESON,    Postmaster-General. 
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THE  STRIKE  AT  FT.  LEAVENWORTH 

The  story  of  an  uprising  that  resulted  in  a  new  order  of  military 
discipline  instead  of  the  expected  bloodshed,  told  by  a  member  of 
the  Survey  staff,  who  was  an  eye-witness 

THE  RED  CROSS  ON  A  PEACE  BASIS 

A  program  of  public  health  work  expected  under  the  new  executive, 
•     .  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of  the  University  of  Colorado 

LABOR  FEELS  ITS  MUSCLE 

A  week  of  unrest,  including  the  first  general  strike  in  this  country 
and  the  proposal  that  the  Brotherhoods  take  over  the  railroads 

SAVING  PHILADELPHIA  CHARITIES 

Faced  by  bankruptcy,  the  S.  O.  C.  put  its  case  before  a  mass- 
meeting  of  social  workers  and  business  men 


February  15,  1919 


Price  10  Cents 


BUTTON'S  Interesting  New  Books 


FRANCE  FACING  GERMANY  By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU 

The  Premier  of  France,  the  most  dramatic  figure  before  the  world  to-day,  has  been  through  all  her  intense  fight  for 
life,  in  a  special  way  the  spokesman  for  France.  In  this  book  his  fiery  eloquence  reveals  the  important  events  of  the 
war  precisely  as  each  at  the  moment  affected  France.  It  is  a  most  valuable  illumination  of  the  emotions  of  France 
before  the  peace  table.  Net    $2.00 

KOEHLER'S  WEST  POINT  MANUAL  OF  DISCIPLINARY  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  J.  KOEHLER,  Director  of  Military  Gymnastics,  etc.,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 
was  Instructor  at  various  Business  Men's  and  Militia  Camps  in  1915  and  1916,  and  at  United  States  Training  Camps 
and  Cantonments  in  1917  and  1918.  Of  the  results  of  his  work  NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Secretary  of  War,  says  "The 
advantage  of  this  discipline  is  not  merely  to  make  men  look  fit,  but  actually  to  make  them  be  fit;  .  .  .  if  we  could 
follow  Col.  Koehler's  graduates,  either  from  the  Military  Academy  or  from  these  training  camps,  to  the  battlefields  of 
France  we  would  find  an  impressive  story  of  physical  and  moral  adequacy."  Ready  February  5 

THE  DAREDEVIL  OF  THE  ARMY  By  Capt.  A.  P.  CORCORAN 

Experiences  as  a  Despatch  Rider,  and  "Buzzer,"  or  telegrapher,  service  fully  as  dangerous  as  any  at  the  front  and 
full  enough  of  hairs  breadth  escapes  to  satisfy  any  one  seeking  adventures.  Now  Ready.   Net     $1.50 

THE  FORGOTTEN  THRESHOLD  Being  the  Diary  of  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON 

An  extraordinarily  beautiful  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a  young  man  gradually  learned  to  withdraw  his  soul 
from  the  outside  world  and  place  it  in  direct  communion  with  God.  Ready.   Net     $1.25 


AMERICAN  PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited  by  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 


A  Symposium  by  twenty-seven  experts  of  national  reputation,  discussing  the  present  and  future  of  finance,  commerce, 
labor,  industrial  research,  transportation,  etc.  Dr.  L.  Rowe,  Asst.  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury,  and  Pres.  of  the  Amer.  Acad, 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  declares  that  "Mr.  Friedman  has  done  a  real  public  service  in  bringing  together  this 
collection  of  essays."  Third  edition,  revised  with  the  addition  of  an  article  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  on  "Tariff  Problems."  Net   $4.00 

RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  ASPECTS  By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Revolution  can  be-  set  In  its  true  perspective;  until  then  and  as  an  aid  when  that 
time  comes,  such  a  first-hand  account  of  conditions  and  events  as  is  here  given  by  a  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Russia  in  1917,  is  very  valuable.  Ready  February  19 

ULSTER  FOLKLORE  By  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  F.R.A.I. 

A  collection  of  Ulster  traditions  of  "wee  folk,"  which  suggest  a  reminiscence  of  some  very  early  dwarf  race,  of  a  warfare 
in  which  the  capture  of  children  perhaps  originated  a  whole  group  of  fairy  tales.    With  fourteen  illustrations. 

Ready  February  12 

ESSAYS  IN  LENT 


By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 


A  series  of  beautiful  littla  essays  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Outlook  in  1915,  in  which  the  reader  was  enabled  to 
turn  from  the  warfare  then  absorbing  the  world's  attention,  to  dwell  awhile  in  the  affairs  of  the  soul. $1.25 


WHILE  PARIS  LAUGHED 


NEW  FICTION 


By  LEONARD  MERRICK 


An  airy  trifle— the  Pranks  and  Passions  of  the  Poet  Tricotrin  in  the  gay  brilliant  Paris  that  was;  its  light  inconsequence 
is  extraordinarily  skilful,  exceedingly  amusing.  There  is  scarcely  one  novelist  in  a  generation  who  can  put  on  paper 
such  escapades  as  those  of  elegant,  preposterous  Tricotrin  and  his  light-hearted  companions  without  dulling  their 
sparkle.    In  these  days  there  is  only  Leonard  Merrick.  Ready.   Net     $1.75 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

A  new  entirely  reset  edition  with  a  preface  by  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  who  describes  the  novel  as  "one  of  the  fullest 
and  richest  in  modern  fiction,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  greatest  Russian  work  and  beyond  anything  yet  done  in  English." 
The  tragic  moment  when  the  hero  who  has  preached  "freedom"  finds  that  he  has  but  destroyed  the  restraint  which  kept 
his  hearers  from  becoming  criminal,  has  a  very  timely  bearing.  Ready.    Net     $1.90 

THE  CRESCENT  MOON  By  the  Author  of  "Marching  on  Tanga,"  FRANCIS   BRETT  YOUNG 

His  new  book  is  a  strange  and  picturesque  romance  set  against  a  colorful,  unhackneyed  background.  It  is  a  love  story 
of  unusual  charm,  tinged  with  the  mystery  of  African  jungles  and  a  hint  of  hidden  cults.  Ready.    Net   *1.76 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  SIRIUS  By  the  Author  of  "Sussex  Gorse,"  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

A  significant  story  written  with  a  quiet  power  and  sureness  of  touch  that  is  unusual.  Its  scenes  swing  from  a  sleepy 
Sussex  village  by  way  of  Literary  London,  to  America  in  Civil  War  times,  to  a  remote  forest  pueblo  in  Yucatan  and  back 
in  full  circle  to  the  little  isle  of  Oxney,  between  Sussex  and  Kent.  Ready.   Net    $l.»u 

THE  HIGHWAYMAN  By  H.  C.  BAILEY 

A  gallant  romance  of  conspiracy,  misunderstanding,  and  of  as  high-hearted  love  as  ever  banished  pride  of  place  or  hope 

of  preferment,  and  made  even  crowns  and  kingdoms  seem  of  minor  worth.  Ready.   Net     $i.eu 

AMALIA  From  the  Spanish  of  JOSE  MARMOL 

A  romance  of  the  Argentine  in  the  exciting  days  of  revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  the  dictator  Rosas.  The  English 
version  is  by  Mary  J.  Serrano,  translator  of  that  famous  sensation  "The  Journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Net    *Z.OO 

DUTTON'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  FICTION.     Edited  by  BARNET  J.  BEYER 

A  series  which  aims  to  present  through  translations  of  French  masterpieces,  the  life  of  all  sections,  types,  and  classes  of 
modern  French  society.    Six  further  volumes  are  either  in  press  or  in  process  of  translation. 

JACQUOU  THE  REBEL  By  EUGENE  LE  ROY 

Reveals  the  sturdy  rural  communities  of  Perigord,  where  neither  the  conditions  of  life  nor  the  gentle  qualities  of  the 
people  had  changed  from  the  period  of  this  novel  to  the  time  of  the  present  war.  Ready.    Net    $1.»0 

NONO:  LOVE  AND  THE  SOIL  By  GASTON  ROUPNEL 

A  forceful  story  of  life  in  the  wine-growing  district  of  Burgundy, — a  deep  drama  in  which  stark  realism  is  combined 
with  the  finest  and  firmest  faith  in  human  nature.  Ready.    Net     $1.90 

All  of  these  may  oe  ordered  (postage  extra)  of  any  bookseller  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  BUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Strike  at  Fort  Leavenworth 

By  fVinthrop  D.   Lane 


THE  strike  of  prisoners  at  the  United  States  Disci- 
plinary Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
week  before  last,  was  no  ordinary  prison  mutiny. 
It  presented  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  typi- 
cal labor  disturbance  in  the  world  outside.  True,  it  origi- 
nated in  the  vague  unrest  that  occasionally  seizes  prison  popu- 
lations the  world  over,  but  it  soon  crystallized  about  well- 
defined  demands  and  took  form  in  definite  organization.  That 
it  occurred  in  a  military  prison  is  one  of  the  strangest  things 
about  this  strange  affair;  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  de- 
mand0 that  gave  it  force,  it  could  not  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
The  2,300  men  who  took  part  in  it  were  still  units  in  the 
military  machine;  with  the  exception  of  400  conscientious  ob- 
jectors they  had  once  been  soldiers.  They  were  subject  to 
military  discipline.  Their  officers  were  lieutenants,  captains, 
majors  and  colonels.  They  stood  at  attention  or  saluted  when 
these  officers  passed.  An  unquestioning  obedience  was  ex- 
pected of  them  that  is  not  expected  of  men  in  civil  prisons. 
Some  of  them,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  will  be  re- 
stored to  military  service.  Yet  they  organized  themselves  in 
the  approved  labor  union  way  and  presented  their  demands 
just  as  if  they  had  the  full  power  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
spite  of  walls  separating  one  group  from  another,  in  spite  of 
barred  doors  and  double  guards,  they  held  mass  meetings  and 
discussed  their  grievances.  In  the  mysterious  fashion  in  which 
news  travels  through  prison  brick  and  stone,  they  informed 
each  other  of  their  thoughts  and  planned  a  course  of  action. 
They  elected  representatives  to  meet 
with  their  superior  officers  and  voted  on 
whether  they  would  return  to  work. 
And  they  did  this  while  one  thousand 
armed  soldiers  of  the  49th  Infantry 
regiment  waited  outside  the  prison 
walls,  ready  to  enter  and  shoot  at  com- 
mand. 

My  own  opportunities  for  observing 
this  affair  were  unusual.  For  several 
days  before  the  strike  occurred  I  had 
gone  among  the  prisoners  at  will,  trying 
to  learn  exactly  what  sort  of  place  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks  was.  I  bore  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  commandant, 
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Col.  Sedgwick  Rice,  from  the  third  assistant  secretary  of  war, 
and  a  pass  from  the  commandant  allowing  me  to  go  anywhere 
inside  the  prison  at  any  time.  I  had  talked  to  prisoners  alone, 
had  visited  them  at  work  and  in  their  cells  at  night,  had 
played  checkers  and  sat  at  mess  with  them,  and  had  made 
friends  with  them  and  the  officers.  I  wanted  a  picture  of  the 
prison  under  normal  conditions  and  although  I  succeeded 
in  getting  this  before  and  after  the  strike,  I  got  also  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  penal  history. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  so  baffling  a  thing  as  a  prison 
strike,  one  must  know  something  of  the  events  that  led  up  to 
it  and  the  conditions  that  produced  it.  Two  years  ago  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  a  place  for 
confining  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  Marine 
Corps  who  had  been  sentenced  by  courts-martiai  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  a  new  kind  of  soldier  appeared  upon  the  horizon. 
In  private  life  this  new  soldier  had  been  a  clerk,  a  mechanic, 
a  day  laborer,  a  politician,  a  business  man.  He  knew  nothing 
of  military  method,  etiquette,  procedure,  discipline.  He  was 
a  civilian  transported  to  a  new  jurisdiction,  a  new  milieu,  and 
subjected  to  a  new  code  of  criminal  ethics.  He  violated  rules 
of  conduct  that  he  had  had  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  to 
understand,  and  the  punishments  for  which  he  did  not  know. 
Having  violated  these  rules  he  was  sent,  if  court-martialed 
and  found  guilty,  to  the  Disciplinary  Barracks.  He  came 
there  with  war-time  sentences  hanging  over  his  head.  He 
may  have  quitted  his  post  for  five  min- 
utes, he  may  have  been  absent  without 
leave  for  a  week,  he  may  have  inten- 
tionally deserted ;  his  sentence  was  not 
likely  to  be  less  than  five  years  and  was 
very  likely  to  be  twenty-five.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  now  in  the  barracks,  who 
never  committed  offenses  or  served 
penal  terms  in  their  lives  before,  now 
face  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  and 
even  thirty  years  of  prison,  which  to 
many  of  them  might  as  well  be  confine- 
ment for  life. 

Not  only  was  a  new  kind  of  military 
offender    produced,     but    this    offender 
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came  to  the  barracks  in  such  numbers  that  nobody  knew 
what  to  do  with  him.  On  April  i,  191 8,  the  population  of 
the  barracks  was  1,508.  By  November  it  was  3,005 — 
exactly  double.  Today  it  is  3,600.  Men  are  doubled 
up  in  cells,  5  feet  by  9,  intended  for  single  occupants,  beds  are 
placed  in  corridors  that  are  meant  to  be  empty,  improvised 
buildings  are  used  for  sleeping  quarters,  a  mess  hall  seating 
1,400  has  to  be  used  in  three  shifts  for  every  meal;  every  dis- 
comfort of  overcrowding  has  to  be  borne  as  well  as  the  human 
mind  can  bear  it.  All  of  this  created  an  unprecedented  atmos- 
phere of  tension,  rebellion  and  protest. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  the  situation  was 
still  further  complicated  by  the  sending  to  the  barracks  of  a 
large  number  of  conscientious  objectors.  These  men  obsti- 
nately refused  for  the  most  part  to  regard  themselves  as 
criminals,  even  in  the  military  sense.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  barracks,  large  numbers  of  men  refused  to  work. 
This  brought  about  increased  use  of  the  solitary  cells  and  in- 
creased tension  between  the  objectors  and  the  guards.  Indi- 
viduals were  beaten  up  for  following  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.1 

Thus,  the  morale  of  the  whole  prison  was  unsettled.  Offi- 
cers lost  touch  with  the  inmates.  Life  became  hectic,  uncer- 
tain and  escaped  control. 

The  armistice  was  signed  November  11.  At  once  prisoners 
began  to  ask  what  effect  this  would  have  on  military  offenders. 
Would  clemency  be  shown  to  any  of  them  ?  Would  sentences 
be  reduced?  Individuals,  through  the  influence  of  friends  and 
the  discovery  of  errors  in  courts-martial,  began  to  be  released. 
This  demonstrated  the  power  of  organized  appeal. 

Then,  on  January  25,  came  the  order  for  the  release  of  113 
conscientious  objectors.  Nobody  resented  the  release  of  these 
men.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  prisoner  ever  resented  the  discharge 
of  a  fellow  inmate ;  he  doubtless  envied  it.  The  attitude  of  the 
men  confined  at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  one  of  envy,  and  of 
resentment  that  so  many  of  their  fellows  should  go  forth 
while  they  themselves  remained.  Their  quarrel  was  with  the 
authorities,  not  with  the  men  released.  These  last  became,  in 
their  eyes,  additional  centers  of  propaganda  for  their  own 
release  in  the  world  outside. 

Before  the  discharge  of  these  objectors  nothing  had  happened 
to  reveal  the  full  strength  and  nature  of  the  men's  sullenness. 
The  embers  of  discontent  were  there;  the  officers  felt  them, 
the  prisoners  felt  them.  Only  a  spark  was  needed  to  set  them 
off.  That  spark  came  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  January 
25,  when  a  Negro,  who  was  playing  cards  with  a  white  man 
in  the  yard,  assaulted  his  opponent.  Others  mixed  in  the  fray 
and  although  guards  and  officers  quickly  broke  up  the  fight, 
two  Negroes  were  taken  to  the  hospital  with  injuries. 

News  of  this  affair  spread  quickly  through  the  prison. 
There  is  no  segregation  of  blacks  from  whites  in  the  barracks 
and  the  number  of  blacks  is,  of  course,  greatly  in  the  minority. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  many  southerners  in  the  prison 
had  been  compelled  to  live  on  equal  terms  with  Negroes.  Hot- 
heads among  them  gave  leash  to  their  race  prejudice  and 
northerners  as  well,  strung  to  high  tension  by  the  conditions  de- 
scribed, joined  in  the  melees.  Any  activity  that  gave  vent  to 
passion  seemed  welcome.  Men  went  mad,  and  in  three  days 
fifteen  Negroes  lay  in  the  hospital,  beaten  or  disabled.  Every 
Negro  in  the  prison  feared  for  his  life.  The  number  of  guards 
on  duty  was  increased,  and  so  far  as  possible  Negroes  went 
about  under  the  protection  of  these  guards.     Nevertheless,  in- 


xIt  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges  of  the  physical  mistreatment  of  prisoners.  Most  of  the  mis- 
treatment that  occurred  was  due  to  the  unauthorized  conduct  of  indi- 
vidual guards.    That  subject  will  be  considered  in  a  future  article. 


dividual  attacks  occurred  and  the  hospital  sheets  do  not  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  injuries  inflicted.  The  sight  of  a  Negro 
going  about  with  a  bandaged  arm  or  a  swollen  jaw  or  a 
patched  head  or  even  with  fresh  blood  oozing  from  a  new 
wound,  was  not  uncommon. 

How  these  race  riots  formed  the  opening  of  a  strike  that 
quickly  showed  no  inherent  connection  with  them  will  remain 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  that  week.  A  dozen  or  more  white 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  attacks  were  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  this  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  adding  to 
the  discontent  and  of  heightening  the  tension. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  29,  the  "  first  gang," 
composed  of  about  150  prisoners  working  outside  the  walls, 
quit  on  their  jobs.  They  were  excavating  for  a  new  building 
and  they  simply  threw  down  their  shovels  and  spent  the  after- 
noon talking,  joking  and  loafing.  The  guards  in  charge  made 
only  a  nominal  effort  to  induce  them  to  resume  work. 

This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  strike.  In  that  mysterious 
fashion  in  which  news  travels  through  walls  and  barred  doors 
in  prison,  the  whole  place  was  soon  humming  with  the  exciting 
news  that  the  first  gang  had  struck.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  were  they  striking  for?  How  far  did  they  intend  to 
go?  What  was  to  be  their  method — violence  and  an  attempt 
to  overpower  the  prison  authorities,  or  the  quiet  method  of 
simply  refusing  to  work?  Would  they  try  to  get  others  to  join 
them? 

One  of  the  members  of  the  "  first  gang  "  was  a  conscientious 
objector.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
a  poet;  he  was  known  as  a  "  radical."  That  night  he  held  a 
conference  with  friends  in  his  wing.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  participate  in  a  strike  for  such  petty  objects 
as  the  men  of  the  first  gang  were  then  considering.  No  one 
had  formulated  that  afternoon  any  statement  of  what  was 
wanted.  One  prisoner  wanted  more  tobacco;  another  wanted 
better  food;  another  resented  the  treatment  of  Negroes  on  an 
equality  with  whites;  a  fourth  felt  bitter  because  he  wasn't  get- 
ting his  letters  from  home;  a  fifth  wanted  the  privilege  of 
writing  more  letters  himself.  This  absorption  in  small  de- 
sires, and  utter  disagreement  of  one  man  with  another,  charac- 
terized the  early  stages  of  the  strike.  Everyone  was  discon- 
tented, many  were  surly,  but  only  by  chance  did  any  two 
agree  upon  the  causes  of  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  prisoner  in  question  told  his  friends  that  if  he  did  not 
join  the  strike  with  the  other  members  of  his  gang,  his  own 
safety  might  be  endangered.  Local  Kansas  City  newspapers, 
notably  the  Star,  had  for  a  week  past  been  publishing  wholly 
untrue  stories  of  the  bitterness  existing  among  the  prisoners 
toward  conscientious  objectors.  Realizing  that  these  stories 
were  not  true,  this  prisoner  nevertheless  feared  that  their  very 
publication  (they  were,  of  course,  read  by  many  prisoners) 
might  produce  the  antagonism  described.  A  single  unfortu- 
nate accident  might  turn  against  the  objectors  the  passions  that 
had  already  been  aroused  against  the  blacks.  If  he,  an  ob- 
jector, incurred  the  enmity  of  his  fellows  by  refusing  to  join 
the  strike,  he  might  be  the  unwitting  means  of  bringing  about 
a  general  hostility  toward  the  four  hundred  objectors  still  in 
prison.  That  night  be  went  to  his  cell  bed  resolved  to  do 
what  he  could  to  make  the  strike  a  general  demand  for  some- 
thing more  than  extra  tobacco  and  better  food.  Forty-eight 
hours  later  this  man,  H.  Austin  Simons,  was  the  acknowl- 
edged spokesman  of  the  strikers. 

This  was  the  night,  also,  of  the  fire  in  the  quartermaster's 
warehouse.  The  flames  were  discovered  at  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  soon  bore  every  appearance  of  getting  be- 
yond control.  From  my  perch  on  a  window  ledge  in  the  adju- 
tant's office,  where  my  presence  was  barely  tolerated  (twice  I 
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had  to  show  my  pass  to  be  allowed  to  stay),  I  saw  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  prison  yard.  Two  conflicts  were  going  on — 
the  effort  to  control  the  fire  and  the  effort  to  prevent  trouble 
among  the  prisoners.  These  were  securely  locked  in  their  cell 
wings  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fire,  but  six  hundred  men 
(the  number  in  some  of  the  wings)  can  make  short  work  of 
locks  if  they  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Soldiers  from  the  49th  Infantry  regiment,  temporarily  sta- 
tioned at  the  post,  had  been  called  out  to  assist  in  the  emer- 
gency. Squad  after  squad  of  ten  men  each  ran  into  the  prison 
yard  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  cell  wings.  One 
could  only  guess  to  what  use  it  might  be  necessary  to  put  them. 
Two  guards,  bearing  a  limp  form,  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  quartermaster's  warehouse  and  entered  the  hospital  door. 
•They  were  quickly  followed  by  two  more,  and  then  by  four 
carrying  a  stretcher  with  a  body  on  it.  In  all,  eleven  men  were 
taken  into  the  hospital  that  evening,  overcome  by  smoke  or 
fatigue.  Nine  of  these  were  prisoners,  trusted  inmates  who 
had  been  allowed  to  help  fight  the  flames. 

Sparks  flew  over  the  hospital  building  and  settled  upon  its 
roof.  Heavy  rolls  of  smoke  poured  through  .  its  screened 
porches  and  doors.  One  sighed  with  relief  as  he  noted  that  it 
was  built  of  stone,  but  quickly  became  alarmed  at  the  recol- 
lection that  its  annex,  containing  many  patients,  was  of  wood. 

An  officer  came  running.  "  I  want  ten  men  quick,"  he 
yelled,  "  men  who  know  how  to  handle  guns."  The  descrip- 
tion seemed  superfluous,  and  the  men  were  off  in  an  instant. 

As  an  organic  part  of  the  strike,  the  fire  had  no  significance. 
In  two  hours  it  was  practically  extinguished,  without  loss  of 
life  but  with  the  loss  of  approximately  $100,000  worth  of 
clothing  and  supplies.  Its  occurrence,  however,  due  as  it  was 
to  the  work  of  two  or  three  prisoners  who  later  confessed,  was 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  unrest.  Men  were  bent  upon  any 
measures  that  gave  an  outlet  to  their  passions.  The  strain  of 
it  must  have  been  very  great  on  the  2,500  men  locked  in  their 
cells.  The  fire  screwed  the  tension  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  left 
both  officers  and  prisoners  with  raw  nerves. 

Next  morning  occurred  the  first  blunder  of  the  administra- 
tion. Without  consulting  Colonel  Rice,  the  executive  officer 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  be  marched  back  to  their  wings 
immediately  after  breakfast  and  that  they  remain  there  for  the 
morning.  This  did  two  things:  it  told  the  men  that  the  offi- 
cials were  afraid  that  something  might  happen  if  they  went  to 
work,  and  it  gave  them  further  opportunity  for  agitation. 

During  all  of  this  time  my  own  relations  with  the  men  had 
been  friendly  and  cordial.  It  was  known  to  them  that  I  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  officers  and  the  commandant.  This 
fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  prisoners  were  sure 
to  regard  me  with  suspicion  if  I  went  too  freely  back  and  forth 
from  office  to  cell  while  such  momentous  events  were  on  foot, 
induced  me  to  hold  myself  somewhat  aloof  during  the  next  two 
days.  I  still  went  freely  about  the  yard  and  talked  with  indi- 
vidual prisoners,  but  I  stayed  away  from  the  cell  wings,  where 
the  men  were  discussing  their  plans.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  main  current  of  events  and  I  had  no 
wish  to  be  an  interloper. 

At  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  Colonel  Rice  said  to  me : 
"  This  I.  W.  W.  trouble  that  we  have  been  fearing  has  started 
with  some  of  the  men.  I  am  going  down  to  see  about  it.  Will 
you  come  with  me?"  I  accompanied  him  and  several  officers 
to  the  boiler  room  where  about  thirty  prisoners  were  gathered 
together,  talking  to  a  lieutenant  from  the  executive  office. 
Colonel  Rice  pushed  to  the  center  and  faced  the  men.  He  is  a 
large  man  whose  military  bearing  is  none  the  less  impressive 
for  being  free  and  easy.  To  me,  who  have  never  been  a 
prisoner  under  him,  his  face  is  generous  and  kindly.     His  man- 


ner is  not  pompous,  not  domineering.  He  asked  what  the 
trouble  was.  In  reply  the  spokesman  said  that  the  prisoners 
gathered  there  were  not  striking.  They  had  no  desire  to  strike. 
All  they  wanted  was  protection  in  keeping  the  boiler  plant 
going.  That  morning,  he  said,  the  men  had  been  called  sneaks 
and  scabs  by  other  prisoners  and  had  been  threatened  with 
violence  if  they  did  not  stop  working.  This  naturally  fright- 
ened them  and  they  had  joined  in  a  request  for  protection. 
Colonel  Rice  told  them  that  measures  were  being  taken  for 
their  safety  and  left  them  with  a  strong  plea  that  they  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  duties. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  sixth  wing,  where  it  was  under- 
stood that  several  hundred  prisoners  were  especially  vocal  in 
stating  their  grievances.  This  wing,  like  all  the  others,  has 
eight  tiers  of  cells.  Its  occupants  gathered  about  the  colonel 
on  the  main  floor  and  hung  to  the  railings  of  the  lower  tiers. 
Colonel  Rice  thus  faced  an  audience  that  packed  in  close 
around  him  and  rose  half  way  to  the  ceiling. 

"  I  want  to  talk  with  the  men  here  who  think  they  have 
grievances,"  he  said.    There  was  no  response. 

"  What,  nobody  here  thinks  he  has  a  grievance?" 

Two  or  three  shouted  "  I  have,"  or  put  up  their  hands  and 
started  forward.  Colonel  Rice  offered  to  talk  to  them  one  at 
a  time. 

A  man  stepped  forward  and  complained  that  he  and  several 
others  had  been  transferred  from  an  open  cell  to  a  closed  cell 
without  justification.  Colonel  Rice  asked  the  executive  officer 
to  take  the  man's  number  and  to  report  to  him  the  reason  for 
the  man's  transfer. 

"  Now,  where's  the  man  who  said  the  food  was  bad?"  he 
asked. 

A  ruddy-cheeked  fellow  of  medium  height,  lithe  frame  and 
clear  eyes  stepped  forward,  receiving  a  round  of  applause  from 
some  of  the  prisoners.  He  placed  himself  in  front  of  Colonel 
Rice,  folded  his  arms  and  said: 

"  The  food,  sir,  in  this  place  is  rotten." 

"  What's  rotten  about  it?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Why,  it's  rotten.  It  ain't  fit  to  eat.  A  man  can't  work  on 
it.  A  man  can't  keep  himself  fit  on  it.  He  becomes  a  wreck, 
sir." 

"  Is  the  bread  rotten?" 

"  No,  sir,  the  bread  is  the  only  thing  that's  good." 
"  Is  the  meat  rotten?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  meat  is  no  good  whatever.  A  man  can't 
eat  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  can't?  " 

"  Because  I  can't,  sir." 

"  You  know,  don't  you,  that  the  meat  you  get  is  the  same 
meat  that  soldiers  eat?  You  know,  don't  you,  we  buy  our 
meat  from  the  government,  that  the  government  is  allowed 
to  buy  only  the  best  parts  of  the  beef,  and  that  the  meat  that 
comes  into  this  institution  is  government  inspected?  You 
are  eating  the  same  meat  that  the  soldiers  all  over  this  coun- 
try are  eating." 

"  How  about  those  stinking  old  sausages?  "  shouted  a  pris- 
oner from  the  upper  tier,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  others. 

"  What  are  you  here  for?  "  asked  the  colonel,  ignoring  this 
remark. 

"  Disobedience,  sir." 

"  You're  a  conscientious  objector,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  an  I.  W.  W.?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  belonged  to  that  organization." 

"You're  a  Socialist,  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  Socialist." 
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"  And  in  addition  to  being  a  conscientious  objector,  you're 
a  constitutional  objector,  aren't  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  I  mean  you  object  to  all  forms  of  government  and  order." 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"  Well,  most  Socialists  do." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  shouted  a  prisoner  from  an  upper 
tier,  but  said  no  more. 

"  Now,  men,"  began  Colonel  Rice,  "  I'm  not  down  here  to 
threaten  you.  That's  not  my  purpose  at  all.  I  would  really 
like  to  get  your  point  of  view.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  you're  going  to  gain  by  your  present  conduct.  I 
know  many  of  you  have  grievances.  Some  of  these  grievances 
are  real,  and  some  are  imaginary.  I  know  what  some  of  them 
are.  I  know  there  are  men  in  here  who  can't  understand 
why  they  have  such  long  sentences.  I  know  there  are  men 
here  who  can't  understand  why  they  have  fifteen-,  twenty-, 
twenty-five-year  and  even  longer  sentences,  when  other  men 
who,  in  their  judgment  have  committed  similar  offenses  or  no 
less  serious  offenses,  have  only  two  years." 

The  colonel  had  struck  home.  A  mighty  shout  and  hand- 
clapping  greeted  this  statement.    The  colonel  went  on : 

"  But  what  I  can't  understand  is  why  you  think  you  are 
in  a  position  to  correct  it.  For  aught  you  know,  there  may 
be  others  who  are  now  trying  to  correct  it.     For  aught  you 


"     f'fA 


Carl  Haessler,  instructor  in  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  a  Rhodes  scholar.  A 
member  of  the  committee  which  met  the  com- 
mandant and  knoivn  at  the  prison  as  the  Lenine 
of  Fort  Leavenworth 

know,  there  may  be  people  who  are  now  trying  to  get  clem- 
ency for  you.  I  am  not  making  any  promises,  but  these  people 
may  be  working  hard  and  may  have  some  chance  of  success. 
But  what  are  you  doing?  You  are  making  it  so  much  harder 
for  them  by  your  present  conduct.  You  are  fixing  it  so  that 
even  when  the  time  comes  when  something  might  be  done  for 
you,  those  who  are  making  the  effort  will  find  their  hands  tied. 
"  I  am  perhaps  in  closer  touch  with  what  is  going  on  here 
than  you  think.  I  have  many  sources  of  information  and  I 
hear  much.  If  I  had  no  other  source  than  the  anonymous  let- 
ters from  prisoners  that  come  to  my  desk,  I  would  know,  for 
example,  that  you  are  saying  that  you  are  3,600  strong,  that 


there  are  only  a  few  guards,  and  that  you  can  take  things  into 
your  own  hands.  It  is  true  that  there  are  only  a  few  guards, 
but  what  you  forget  is  that  there  are  4,000  soldiers  in  this 
post,  a  soldier  for  every  man,  and  I  can  have  'em  all  here  in 
five  minutes."  (General  shifting  of  feet  and  sidelong  glances.) 
"  Now,  I  know  there  are  things  about  this  institution  that 


W .  Oral  James,  zvho  first  formulated  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  strike 

could  be  better.  And  we  are  working  all  the  time  to  make 
them  better.  I  know  the  service  in  the  dining-room  is  not  all 
that  I  would  like  to  have  it.  But  there  is  exactly  twice  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  this  institution  that  we  can  reasonably 
accommodate,  and  that  is  a  condition  that  I  cannot  control.  I 
didn't  send  you  here.  Don't  imagine  that  I  want  to  keep  you. 
I'd  like  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot  of  you.  You're  no  comfort 
to  me." 

Such  was  the  groping,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  strike, 
both  by  prisoners  and  officers,  to  find  out  what  this  spontane- 
ous, inexplicable  movement  meant  and  how  to  quell  it.  No 
one  knew  yet  just  what  was  happening  or  would  happen.  No 
one  knew  how  far  the  movement  would  go. 

Colonel  Rice  was  a  study  during  these  first  days.  For  four 
years  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  and 


James   O'Neil   of  Pittsburgh,  a   member   of  the 
prisoners'    committee 
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H.  Austin  Simons,  star  reporter  of  the  Chicago    Examiner    and   a   conscientious   objector;    the 

spokesman  of  the  committee  that  met  the  commandant 
This  and  the  pictures  opposite  are  from  pencil    drawings   by  Maurice  Becker,   of  New   York, 
a  conscientious  objector,  who  was  discharged  last  week  from  Fort  Leavenworth  after  serving 
four  months  of  a  twenty-five-year  sentence 


had  never  before  seen  the  men  under  him  in  such  a  mood  as 
this.  He  knew  as  much,  and  as  little,  about  the  causes  of  the 
unrest  as  any  one  else  knew.  He  seemed  honestly  seeking  for 
the  explanation,  and  while  he  disapproved  the  conduct  of  the 
men  and  found  it  difficult  to  talk  to  them  in  their  present  tem- 
per, he  made  himself  do  it.  He  bore  at  times  the  attitude  of 
a  patient,  overtried  father  toward  his  children.  In  his  ref- 
erence to  the  force  at  his  command,  one  felt  that  he  was  mak- 
ing this  threat  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  have  the  desired  effect,  than  because  he  gloried  in  his 
opportunity  to  use  it.  Yet  every  man  there  knew  that  he  could 
use  it,  and  thnt  his  military  traditions  and  training  undoubt- 
edly prompted  him  to  that  solution. 

One  felt  another  thing:  If  only  Colonel  Rice  would  really 
take  these  men  into  his  confidence!  I  knew  that  a  month  be- 
fore he  had  made  recommendations  to  the  War  Department 
that  would,  if  approved,  go  far  to  remove  the  causes  of  this 
present  disturbance.  He  had  hinted  at  these  in  his  remarks 
to  the  men  in  the  sixth  wing.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  make  the  full  confession — to  prisoners. 

That  noon  the  men  were  lined  up  in  the  yard  as  usual, 
to  be  marched  out  to  work.  This  was  to  be  the  final  test. 
Would     the    prisoners     acknowledge     their     obligations,     or 


would — one  shuddered  as  he  filled  in  the  alternative,  with  the 
infantrymen  waiting  outside. 

An  officer  called  out  the  gangs.  "  First  gang,"  he  shouted, 
and  waited  for  it  to  form  in  line.     No  one  stirred. 

"  There  ain't  no  first  gang,"  came  a  voice  from  the  ranks. 

"  Second  gang,"  shouted  the  officer. 

"  There  ain't  no  second  gang,"  came  another  voice. 

"  To  hell  with  work.  We  want  to  go  home,"  shouted  a 
prisoner. 

"  Third  gang,"  called  the  officer. 

"  There  ain't  no  third  gang,"  came  from  another  quarter. 
The  officer  folded  his  sheet  and  turning  to  Colonel  Rice  re- 
marked that  the  prisoners  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks  seemed  to  be  on  strike. 

Colonel  Rice  stepped  forward.  He  raised  his  voice  and 
asked  the  men  to  tell  him  why  they  refused  to  work.  Again 
he  pleaded  for  individuals  to  come  out  and  tell  him  what  was 
the  trouble.  "  I  want  your  point  of  view,"  he  said.  "  No  one 
will  be  punished  for  coming  out  and  speaking  to  me  here.  I 
know  you  have  leaders  and  I  want  those  leaders  to  come  forth 
and  speak  to  me,  man  to  man." 

No  one  moved.  Two  thousand  prisoners  stood  with  their 
arms  folded,  motionless  except  for  the  occasional  shouting  of 
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individuals.  In  their  ill-fitting  coats  and  shapeless  trousers 
with  white  numbers  two  and  a  half  inches  high  sewed  above 
each  knee  and  across  their  backs,  they  looked  like  what  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  they  were — a  herd  of  branded  criminals.  Yet 
among  them  were  many  men  of  character  and  attainments, 
many  ignorant  youths  who  had  got  into  trouble  through  sheer 
carelessness,  many  men  who  had  committed  offenses  for  which 
any  civil  court  would  punish  them.  What  could  such  a  con- 
glomerate group  have  in  common? 

"  We  want  to  go  home,"  shouted  some.  "  We  want  better 
food,"  shouted  others.  One  man  brought  a  laugh  by  bawling 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "  Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death." 

Colonel  Rice  walked  up  and  down,  now  addressing  several 
sentences  at  a  time  to  the  men,  now  begging  individuals  to 
come  forth.  Yet  no  one  wanted  to  reveal  himself  as  a  leader 
in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  prison  officers.  Few  smiled, 
for  though  they  were  suddenly  realizing  the  proportions  of 
their  own  mass  movement,  they  did  not  know  how  to  control 
it  or  give  it  direction. 

Suddenly  the  ranks  opened  and  a  small  prisoner  with  closely 
shaven  head  and  wearing  a  long  ugly  raincoat  pushed  forward. 
With  his  intent  expression  he  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  Franciscan  monk.  I  had  seen  him  at  the  Atlantic  branch  of 
the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Jay  and  knew  him  to  be  the 
close  friend  and  legal  ward  of  a  man  long  prominent  in  social 
work.  An  officer  called,  "  Here  is  a  speaker,  sir."  There 
was  a  quick  hush.    Beginning  in  a  low  voice,  the  prisoner  said : 

Sir,  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  days.  I  was  transferred  four 
days  ago  from  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Jay.  I  am  in  no 
sense  a  leader  of  these  men.  I  can  speak  for  myself,  however,  and 
[here  he  raised  his  voice  so  that  he  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
yard]  I  think  I  speak  for  many  others  in  these  silent  ranks,  when  I 
say  that  our  object  in  thus  seeming  to  oppose  authority  is  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  articulate  our  demand  to  know 
what  is  to  become  of  us.  What,  sir,  is  tlve  government  going  to  do 
with  us? 

I  am  a  conscientious  objector.  I  realize  that  in  thus  separating 
myself  from  this  mass  I  make  myself  a  marked  man  among  your 
officers.  I  am  willing  to  do  this,  sir,  if  I  can  enlighten  you,  and 
through  you  others,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  protest.  My 
own  sentence  happens  to  be  twenty  years,  but  my  case  is  only  one. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  this  prison  bearing  sentences  of  fif- 
teen, twenty  and  twenty-five  years  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  ob- 
jectors only)  who  were  new  to  military  method  and  requirements, 
and  who  committeed  offenses  for  which  the  peace-time  judgments 
would  be  only  a  few  months  or  at  most  two  or  three  years.  Are 
these  men  to  remain  here  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

Sir,  the  armistice  was  signed  nearly  three  months  ago.  The  war  is 
over.  The  government  has  already  released  113  of  our  fellows. 
Has  it  not  had  time  to  investigate  the  justice  of  other  claims?  You 
ask,  sir,  what  are  our  grievances.  I  answer  that  this  is  our  griev- 
ance. These  men,  as  I  read  them,  intend  no  violence.  You  see 
them  here  with  their  arms  folded,  refusing  to  work.  That  is  the 
method  of  their  protest.  We  ask,  and  we  ask  of  you  because  you 
are  the  one  immediately  in  authority  over  us,  what  is  our  future? 
In  the  remarks  you  have  just  made  you  have  cleared  the  air  more 
than  in  vour  talks  yesterday  in  the  wings.  At  least  we  may  now 
guess  where  you  stand.  But  we  recognize  that  your  authority  is 
limited.  And  we  wish  our  protest  and  our  inquiry  to  be  carried 
over  these  walls  and  to  reach  the  seat  of  authority  in  Washington. 
We  ask  this  question  and  we  adopt  this  method  because  we  are 
prisoners  and  because  this  is  the  only  method  known  to  us. 

The  prisoner,  W.  Oral  James,  stepped  back  into  his  place. 
It  was  evident  that  his  remarks  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  one  part  of  his  audience  at  least — his  fellow  prisoners. 
Colonel  Rice  spoke  briefly  in  reply  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  officers  again  walked  up  and  down  the  ranks  inviting  those 
who  were  willing  to  work  to  fall  out.  A  hundred  did  so. 
The  rest  stood  as  before,  with  arms  folded.  There  were  smiles 
on  their  faces  now.  One  felt  that  indecision  had  vanished 
and  that  at  last  they  knew  what  they  were  striking  for. 

The  men  were  marched  back  to  their  wings.  What  was 
to  be  done?  The  number  of  strikers  was  about  2,300.  They 
were  still  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country.  They 
were  subject  to  military  discipline.  Their  officers  were  mili- 
tary men.  Their  conduct  was  mutiny,  and  for  mutiny  there 
is  only  one  recourse. 


That  afternoon  Colonel  Rice  telephoned  to  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood  in  Chicago  for  permission  to  use  the  soldiers 
of  the  49th  Infantry  regiment,  if  he  should  need  them.  Gen- 
eral Wood  issued  permission  for  the  use  of  the  troops  "  to 
maintain  discipline,  to  protect  prisoners  and  to  protect  govern- 
ment property."  Authority  could  not  be  broader.  That  night 
when  I  left  the  prison  to  go  to  supper,  I  passed  the  khaki  and 
steel  of  a  thousand  soldiers  waiting  outside  the  prison  gate. 

Meanwhile  the  men  had  profited  by  the  scene  in  the  yard 
that  noon.  The  rest  of  Thursday  was  the  period  of  actual 
organization.  It  was  literally  true  that  while  the  soldiers  were 
being  sent  for  and  were  marching  toward  the  gate,  the  strike 
was  gathering  the  force — and  the  direction — that  carried  it 
through  to  victory.  Organization  was  first  perfected  in  the 
seventh  wing.  A  committee  was  elected  and  a  statement  of 
demands  drawn  up.  The  prisoners  in  this  wing  sent  messages 
to  those  in  other  wings,  telling  them  what  the  demands  were 
and  urging  them  to  elect  their  own  committees,  with  one  pris- 
oner to  serve  on  a  general  committee  that  would  attempt  to 
confer  with  the  officials.  "  We  urge  you  to  preserve  order, 
to  stand  firm  and  commit  no  violence,"  concluded  the  message 
sent  to  these  wings. 

The  next  morning  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
men  out  to  work.  Using  my  pass  I  visited  the  men  in  the 
seventh  wing.  They  received  me  as  every  body  of  men  who 
think  themselves  unjustly  treated  receive  a  reporter — with 
open  arms.  To  them  I  was  a  bridge  to  the  outside  world. 
One  prisoner  suggested  that  I  might  be  a  government  spy,  but 
he  was  quickly  silenced  by  those  who  thought  they  knew  bet- 
ter. After  all,  they  went  largely  on  faith,  for  only  one  man 
in  all  those  hundreds  had  known  me  personally  before  I  had 
arrived  a  week  earlier. 

The  men  were  just  about  to  hold  a  meeting — the  "  soviet 
of  the  seventh  wing,"  they  were  humorously  calling  themselves. 
Simons  mounted  a  box  and  I  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  first 
balcony  so  that  I  could  see  the  faces  both  above  and  below. 
Simons  was  persuasive,  eloquent,  direct.  His  periods  were 
rounded,  his  sentences  complete,  his  climaxes  effective.  He 
told  them  that  the  strike  had  been  organized  in  the  other 
wings,  each  wing  having  elected  a  committee  just  as  the  sev- 
enth had  done.  He  read  the  demands  that  had  been  formu- 
lated the  night  before:  1,  that  the  commandant  recommend 
to  the  War  Department  the  immediate  release  of  all  military 
prisoners ;  2,  immunity  from  punishment  for  all  men  who  had 
led  in  the  strike  movement;  3,  recognition  of  a  permanent 
grievance  committee  of  prisoners. 

He  told  them  that  theirs  was  the  just  cause  of  self-govern- 
ment now  being  fought  for  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
He  brought  prolonged  applause  by  his  dramatic  announcement 
that  the  disciplinary  battalion  (the  group  of  men  about  to  be 
restored  to  the  service),  had  joined  the  strike,  and  though 
this  news  later  proved  to  be  untrue,  the  reception  accorded 
it  showed  how  eagerly  the  men  welcomed  additions  to  their 
ranks.  He  declared  that  no  authority  could  withstand  the 
power  of  a  united  body  of  men.  Efforts,  he  said,  would  be 
made  to  separate  them. 

"  When  the  officials  come  to  take  you  out  of  your  wings," 
he  shouted,  "  use  no  violence.  Whether  they  take  you  out 
together,  in  groups,  or  singly,  go  quietly  into  the  yard.  Once 
there,  refuse  to  work.  Violence  accomplishes  nothing.  Soli- 
darity accomplishes  all  things.  The  watchword  of  the  work- 
ingman  throughout  the  world  today  is  solidarity.  Say  nothing, 
do  nothing,  but  stand  like  this."  The  speaker  folded  his 
arms.  "  A  man  who  commits  no  overt  act,  but  stands  like  thip 
is  immovable." 

As  he  spoke,  I  thought  of  the  thousand  soldiers  outside. 
I  thought  of  the  thick  walls  that  shut  these  men  in,  and  of 
the  barred  doors  between  them  and  their  fellows.    I  wondered 
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what  was  the  mysterious  power  by  which  the  speaker  and  his 
listeners  thought  they  could  control  their  own  destinies.  There 
seemed  a  grim  and  tragic  humor  in  the  situation  of  these  up- 
turned faces,  eagerly  drinking  in  the  words  of  their  interpreter. 
I  wondered  if  either  he  or  they  fully  sensed  the  dire  possi- 
bilities that  seemed  so  imminent  to  me. 

I  returned  to  the  prison  offices  with  this  question  in  my 
mind.  There  I  learned  that  Colonel  Rice,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  called  me  into  his  office 
and  asked  me  to  sit  down;  I  could  see  at  once  that  his  strug- 
gle had  been  intense.  He  went  quickly  to  the  heart  of  his 
decision.  He  had  enough  force  at  his  command,  he  said,  to 
compel  obedience  from  every  prisoner.  "  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  I,"  he  declared,  "  what  this  might  mean.  It  might 
mean  violence  and  it  might  mean  bloodshed.  If  these  men 
were  merely  mutinous,  I  should  not  hesitate.  But  this  is  no 
ordinary  prison  uprising.  These  men  have  some  justification, 
much  justification,  for  their  feeling  of  discontent.  I  know 
the  approved  military  method  of  handling  this  situation;  but 
I  know,  too,  that  we  are  in  a  changed  world  today.  The 
American  people  do  not  stand  for  the  use  of  military  force 
if  there  is  a  better  way.  I  propose  to  find  that  better  way. 
I  shall  listen  to  a  committee  of  prisoners.  If  this  is  surrender, 
let  them  make  the  most  of  it." 

I  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  momentous  decision.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  realized  just  how  courageous  his  decision  was. 
An  officer  of  Colonel  Rice's  staff  stopped  me  and  said: 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  settle  this  mutiny?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I  do,"  he  snapped.  "  I  could  settle  it  in  seventy- 
two  hours.  I'd  lock  every  prisoner  in  his  cell  and  I'd  starve 
him,  that's  what  I'd  do.  In  three  days  every  one  of  'em  would 
be  crawling  to  me  on  their  bellies,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
work.  A  week'd  see  them.  I'm  plumb  disgusted  with  this 
pusillanimous  way  of  handling  a  bunch  of  criminals." 

The  committee  met  with  the  commandant  and  several  other 
officers  at  2:30  that  afternoon.  When  the  seventeen  prison- 
ers marched  into  the  room,  Colonel  Rice  asked  them  if  they 
had  a  spokesman.     Simons  stepped  forward.     He  said: 

Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  general  prisoners  confined  in  this  barracks, 
I  am  authorized  to  present  to  you  the  following  statement  of  de- 
mands which  I  shall  read: 

"  We,  the  men  now  confined  in  the  U.  S.  D.  B.,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  having  been  convicted  by  courts-martial,  present  the  fol- 
lowing as  essential  for  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions: 

"  1.  That  the  commandant  immediately  release  from  solitary  con- 
finement all  men  now  there  for  having  participated  in  this  move- 
ment from  its  beginning,  and  that  he  promise  that  no  man  involved 
in  this  movement  shall  be  punished  or  discriminated  against  in  the 
future  for  his  part  in  it. 

"2.  That  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  war 
at  once:  '  General  prisoners  confined  in  the  U.  S.  D.  B.,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, petition,  with  approval  of  commandant,  for  amnesty  to  all 
convicted  by  courts-martial.  Senators  Chamberlain  and  Borah, 
American  Bar  Association  and  public  opinion  generally  declare  sen- 
tences unjust  and  amnesty  the  proper  redress.  Our  release  is  just 
as  urgent  as  that  of  the  113  conscientious  objectors  recently  dis- 
charged. Democratic  military  justice  requires  amnesty.  (Signed) 
Prisoners'  General  Committee  elected  at  request  of  officers.' 

"  3.  That  the  commandant  recognize  a  permanent  grievance  com- 
mittee to  be  elected  by  the  men;  and  that  this  committee  shall  have 
the  right  to  discuss  with  the  authorities  such  improvements  of  condi- 
is  as  seem  in  the  committee's  judgment  to  be  desirable." 


tions 


Colonel  Rice  took  up  the  points  one  by  one.  The  first,  in 
spite  of  its  somewhat  vague  phraseology,  was  well  known  to 
refer  particularly  to  white  prisoners  who  had  been  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  for  participating  in  the  race  riots. 
Colonel  Rice  told  the  committee  that  eleven  of  the  men  so 
confined  had  already  been  released  and  that  the  cases  of  the 
other  three  were  at  that  moment  being  investigated  by  the 
executive  officer.  A  new  man  held  this  position,  "  Square 
Deal  "  Smith,  so-called  from  his  record  of  fairness  in  the  navy. 
After  some  parleying,  the  committee  decided  to  present  those 
facts  to  the  men  and  to  seek  their  judgment. 


It  was  now  Colonel  Rice's  turn  to  explode  a  bombshell.  At 
last  he  took  the  men  into  his  confidence.  He  read  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  that  he  had  sent  to  the  War  Department 
a  month  previously  on  the  question  of  excessive  wartime  sen- 
tences. In  effect  his  recommendation  was  that  all  such  sen- 
tences be  reduced  to  a  peace-time  basis.  This  would  cut  many 
15,  20  and  25-year  sentences  to  a  few  months,  or  at  most  to 
a  year  or  two.  It  was  evident  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  greatly  surprised  at  this  revelation  of  the  com- 
mandant's action.  They  stood  out,  however,  for  the  sending 
of  the  telegram.  Colonel  Rice  offered  instead  to  deliver  the 
message  in  person,  and  explained  that  he  was  making  an  official 
trip  to  Washington  in  two  days.  To  this  the  committee  finally- 
agreed.  It  agreed  also  to  omit  the  words,  "  with  approval  of 
commandant,"  since  by  taking  the  message  in  person  Colonel 
Rice  gave  evidence  of  his  approval. 

The  third  point  caused  no  difficulty  whatever,  for  Colonel 
Rice  immediately  said  that  he  would  be  entirely  willing  to 
discuss  matters  with  a  general  prisoners'  committee,  so  long 
as  such  a  committee  displayed  a  proper  sense  of  leadership  and 
remained  representative  of  the  men. 

The  men  returned  to  their  wings.  They  were  given  an 
hour — all  they  asked  for — in  which  to  report  the  decision  of 
the  other  prisoners. 

Rumors  quickly  came  back  that  the  committee  was  meeting 
with  difficulty  in  some  of  the  wings.  The  fourth  wing,  es- 
pecially, we  heard,  was  insisting  that  the  message  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  be  sent  at  once  by  wire.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  The  strike  could  then  be  continued  until  an  an- 
swer had  been  received ! 

At  last  the  committee  returned,  four  hours  after  its  ap- 
pointment.    A  new  spokesman  stepped  to  the  front. 

"  Sir,  I  am  spokesman  this  evening,  general  prisoner  17,380, 
who  acted  as  spokesman  this  afternoon  being  somewhat  tired." 

Thus  spoke  Carl  Haessler,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  editorial  writer,  Social- 
ist, conscientious  objector.     He  continued: 

"  Sir,  I  have  to  report  that  the  general  prisoners  confined 
in  this  barracks  have  voted  unanimously — unanimously,  sir — 
to  return  to  work  tomorrow  morning  and  to  restore  a  normal 
state  of  affairs  upon  the  conditions  agreed  upon  this  after- 
noon." 

A  breath  could  have  been  heard.  Colonel  Rice's  eyes  sof- 
tened, his  face  became  suffused  with  emotion,  and  he  said  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  "  That  is  very,  very  gratifying." 

The  strike  was  over.  The  democratic,  non-military  method 
had  won.  And  the  members  of  the  49th  Infantry,  who  had 
been  cooling  their  heels  outside  the  gates  for  two  days,  were 
sent  packing. 

Next  morning  all  the  prisoners  returned  to  work.  When 
the  men  lined  up  after  breakfast,  the  change  in  their  attitude 
was  evident.  Usually  there  is  much  scuffling,  moving  about 
and  violation  of  the  rule  against  talking  in  ranks.  That 
morning  every  man  was  alert  with  a  new  dignity.  The  offi- 
cers and  guards  marked  it  and  commented  upon  it  later. 

How  long  will  it  last?  The  result  of  Colonel  Rice's  visit 
to  Washington  could  not  be  learned  when  this  account  went 
to  press.  There  was  talk  that  the  men  would  strike  again 
if  no  hope  was  held  out  to  them.  The  committee  of  prisoners 
was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  hold  the  men  to  their  word  to 
preserve  order  and  to  commit  no  violence. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  For  one  thing  it  means  increasing 
articulateness  for  one  of  the  last  great  inarticulate  groups — 
the  convicted  lawbreaker.  For  another,  it  means  the  estab- 
lishment, for  once  at  least,  of  a  new  order  of  military  comity. 
Whether  it  will  also  mean  "  democratic  military  justice  "  for 
hundreds  of  men  who  have  been  unjustly  sentenced  to  exces- 
sive terms  of  confinement  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Red  Cross  on  a  Peace  Basis 


THE  American  Red  Cross  is  already  in  process  of 
transition  from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  basis.  With 
the  early  disappearance  of  the  War  Council  and 
the  exceptional  activities  created  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  war,  the  Central  Committee  and  its  executive  com- 
mittee will  become  again  the  acting  governing  body.  Nomi- 
nally, of  course,  under  the  charter  and  by-laws,  even  during 
the  war  this  has  been  the  situation,  but  practically  the  War 
Council  has  been  in  supreme  control  as  to  the  use  of  the 
funds  raised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

Obviously  the  American  Red  Cross,  after  its  stupendous 
expansion  in  members,  finances  and  activities,  will  not  revert 
precisely  to  the  pre-war  basis.  It  is  not  a  case  of  unscrambling 
an  omelet,  but  rather  a  case  of  recognizing  that  much  water 
has  gone  under  the  mill  since  1914  and  even  since  i<Ji7- 
Very  appropriately,  therefore,  the  Red  Cross  now  decides  to 
secure  a  full  time  executive  as  its  administrative  head  and  to 
give  him  a  remarkably  free  hand  in  building  up  from  the  pre- 
war organization  and  the  extra-constitutional  War  Council 
the  kind  of  governing  machinery  which  is  appropriate  for  an 
expanded  peace  program. 

The  choice  falls  upon  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  who  has 
been  appointed,  by  President  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  Henry  P.  Davison  and  some  of  his  associates 
of  the  War  Council  will  become  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  where  they  will  be  associated  with  others  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  American  Red  Cross  before  the 
war  or  with  those  who  may  be  chosen  because  of  special  fitness 
for  the  new  tasks  to  be  undertaken. 

Dr.  Farrand  has  been  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France  and  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 
In  other  words,  he  has  had  the  guiding  hand  in  the  combined 
Red  Cross  and  Rockefeller  Foundation  program  which,  in 
cordial  cooperation  with  French  official  authorities  and  vol- 
untary agencies,  has  made  such  remarkable  headway  in  that 
country.  This  program,  like  the  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States,  is  primarily  educational, 
although  it  has  also  involved  substantial  disbursements  for 
relief,  for  subsidies  to  hopitals,  sanatoria  and  dispensaries 
and  for  the  support  of  administrative  measures  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  infection. 

Dr.  Farrand  was  called  to  this  work  in  France  from  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  but  he  had  been 
in  this  position  only  since  January  1,  1914;  for  nine  years 
prior  to  that  date  he  had  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis. Although  he  also  held  at  this  time  the  chair  of  anthropol- 
ogy in  Columbia  University,  in  which  institution  he  had  been 
a  teacher  for  some  twenty  years,  it  was  as  executive  officer  of 
the  tuberculosis  association  that  Dr.  Farrand  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  qualities,  to  get  the  experience  and 
to  develop  the  broad  interest  in  health  and  relief  problems 
which  conspicuously  fit  him  for  his  new  responsibilities.  With- 
out undertaking  a  formal  biographical  sketch,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  that  Dr.  Farrand  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
is  an  M.  D.  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia,  and  that  he  studied  in  England  in  the  academic 
year  of  1891-2.  Between  this  year  in  England  and  his  ap- 
pointment at  Columbia  there  is  an  academic  year  which,  in 
view  of  certain   awful  disclosures  in  regard  to  distinguished 
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university  teachers  and  others,  it  may  be  best  to  pass  over  in 
silence.  The  damning  facts  stand  written  in  Who's  Who, 
but  never  shall  they  be  disclosed  in  these  pages,  and,  as  the 
same  reliable  authority  testifies  that  Dr.  Farrand  is  a  member 
of  nine  separate  associations,  in  which  the  word  "  American  " 
appears  and  not  of  a  single  one  containing  the  word  "  inter- 
national," his  patriotism  will  hardly  be  called  in  question. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Dr.  Farrand's  appointment  means 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  is  ready  to  consider  favorably 
the  development  of  a  broad  public  health  program.  If  so, 
this  is  a  fact  ever  which  all  good  citizens  may  rejoice.  There 
are  many  other  indications  of  the  trend  in  this  direction, 
among  them  the  Rural  Nursing  Service  and  the  activity  of 
Red  Cross  workers  in  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  medical  aspect  of  the  Red  Cross  has  of  course 
been  paramount.  It  organized  base  hospitals  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  army  and  was  responsible  for  all  kinds  of 
medical  units;  it  has  furnished  medical  supplies  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  our  allies;  it  has  provided  an  important  supplemental 
service  for  our  own  army.  In  the  division  of  work  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  Red  Cross  assured  primarily  the  responsibili- 
ty for  service  to  the  wounded  and  the  sick. 

From  the  beginning  its  activities  went  far  beyond  the  care 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  extended  to  the  civilian  population 
in  countries  where  military  operations  were  carried  on.  In 
France,  above  all,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  worked  for 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  the  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis and  the  care  of  the  health  of  refugees  and  other  civilian 
war  victims.  The  new  administration  will  find  no  more 
illuminating  and  suggestive  precedent  for  international  rela- 
tions which  it  may  wish  hereafter  to  establish,  than  in  the 
relations  between  French  agencies,  public  and  private,  during 
the  war,  and  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  in  which  Dr.  Farrand  himself  bore  a  conspicuous 
part. 

War  activities  at  home  and  abroad  will  necessarily  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  next  year 
or  two.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  war  relief  is  necessary — and  for  that  matter 
has  long  been  necessary — in  Russia,  Poland  and  the  Balkans. 
Possibly  it  will  be  necessary  among  those  who  have  been  our 
late  enemies.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  in  the  Near  East,  al- 
though a  special  agency  is  now  raising  a  relief  fund  for 
Armenians  and  Syrians  and  another  is  assuming  responsibility 
for  relief  in  Palestine.  No  doubt  within  the  United  States, 
Home  Service  for  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  for  the  care 
of  those  who  are  disabled  and  even  for  those  who  are  not 
but  who  have  difficulty  in  making  their  adjustments  to  the 
occupations  of  peace,  will  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  available 
funds  of  the  Red  Cross  and  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
new  administration.  War  relief  abroad  and  Home  Service, 
however,  cannot,  even  from  the  start,  be  allowed  to  fill  the 
entire  horizon,  as  it  will  require  no  prophet  to  discern  that 
public  health  work  in  communities  in  which  other  social 
agencies  do  not  already  sufficiently  meet  the  need,  will  be  one 
of  its  most  appropriate  fields  of  effort. 

To  what  extent  the  American  Red  Cross  should  itself  en- 
gage in  the  care  of  the  sick  or  the  prevention  of  disease,  or 
in  any  form  of  local  relief  of  families  are  fair  questions  for 
careful  study.  Probably  its  greatest  usefulness  will  not  lie  in 
the  actual  administration  of  either  help  or  relief  agencies. 
What    is    needed    is   persistent    stimulus,    educational    propa- 
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ganda  and  the  coordination  of  effort  by  an  agency  which  is 
national,  absolutely  non-sectarian  and  non-political  and  at  the 
same  time  popular.  Such  an  agency  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  during  the  war  and  with  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
program  can  continue  to  be  in  peace.  The  American  Red 
Cross  differs  from  foundations  and  even  from  associations 
with  a  large  membership,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  everywhere 
local  contracts.  Its  usefulness  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
fund  of  its  treasury  or  on  the  organization  of  its  headquar- 
ters. Through  its  county  chapters  and  local  auxiliaries  of 
various  kinds  it  has  become  interwoven  with  the  social  fabric 
of  the  nation.  To  be  sure,  expansion  of  its  membership  and  of 
its  local  chapters  has  taken  place  under  war  pressure.  The 
association  of  the  plain  people  throughout  the  country  with 
the  Red  Cross  has,  thus  far,  been  brief  and  comparatively 
superficial.  The  rootlets  thrown  out  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  nation  have  not  yet  had  time  to  go  very  deep  into  the 
soil  of  sentiment  and  affection,  yet  the  relation  has  been  vital 
and  may  easily  survive. 

The   Red   Cross  cannot   take  the   place  of   the  American 


Public  Health  Association,  the  Public  Health  Service  (fed- 
eral, state  and  local),  the  special  agencies  like  those  for  fight- 
ing tuberculosis,  infant  mortality  and  venereal  diseases.  It 
can,  however,  gather  from  all  such  sources,  from  the  medical 
and  nursing  professions,  a  volume  of  energy  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  public  health  measures  which  would  insure  their  adoption. 
The  Red  Cross  can  be  an  educational,  coordinating  agency 
which  would  not  displace  others,  but  magnify  their  usefulness; 
it  could  secure  comprehension  and  acceptance  of  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  ripe  for  action ;  it  could  become  the  national  spon- 
sor for  programs  which  would  contribute  to  health,  vigor  and 
happiness.  Joining  hands  with  similar  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions in  other  countries,  it  could  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  in  its  chosen  fields,  especially  those  of 
public  health  and  emergent  relief;  it  could  be  ready  for  dis- 
asters and  if  unfortunately  it  should  still  be  necessary,  for 
war;  but  better  than  being  prepared  for  war,  it  could  con- 
tribute to  those  conditions  at  home  and  to  those  international 
relations  which  under  the  sanction  of  a  League  of  Nations 
will  remove  the  causes  of  war. 


Labor  Feels  Its  Muscle 

"By  John  A.  Fitch 


A  GENERAL  strike  in  Seattle,  a  proposal  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  railway  employes  shall  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try, a  demand  in  the  textile  industry  for  a  48-hour 
week  or  less — these  are  some  of  the  developments  of  the  past 
week  which  indicate  the  present  temper  of  organized  labor. 
Never  before  has  a  spirit  of  vigorous  self-assertion  been  so 
widespread  among  the  workers  of  the  country  as  now.  Never 
before  has  there  been  so  apparent  a  consciousness  of  power. 

The  first  general  strike  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — 
general  in  the  sense  that  the  normal  activities  of  an  entire  city 
are  seriously  interfered  with  or  altogether  stopped — is  that 
called  in  Seattle.  According  to  reports  the  shops  and  factories 
are  shut  down,  newspaper  presses  are  idle,  streetcars  are  not 
running,  restaurants  are  closed  and  the  whole  city  is  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  strike,  which  is  said  to  include  70,000 
workers.  Between  20,000  and  30,000  are  shipyard  workers 
who  have  been  on  strike  since  January  21  for  a  wage  of  $6,  $7 
and  $8  a  day.  The  others  have  no. demands  but  are  striking 
in  sympathy  with  the  men  in  the  shipyards. 

General  Manager  Piez  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
charges  that  the  strikers  have  violated  their  agreement  with  the 
government,  which  was  supposed  to  run  until  March  31,  19 19. 
A  dispatch  from  Seattle  indicates  that  the  men's  claims  is  that 
they  never  accepted  the  agreement,  which  was  an  award  by  the 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board,  and  that  on  their 
appeal  the  board  failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  significant  thing  is  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Labor  Council  voted  to  come  out  in  support  of  the  men  in 
the  shipyards.  It  indicates  the  growth  of  a  deeper  class- 
consciousness  and  a  new  solidarity  of  labor. 

The  plan  advanced  last  week  in  Washington  for  control  of 
the  railroads  by  the  employes  appears  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  though  they  have  not  yet  endorsed 
all  the  detailed  provisions.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  plan 
without  the  actual  text.  From  newspaper  accounts,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  most  daring  proposition  of  its  kind  ever 
advanced  as  a  practical  measure.    The  Guild  Socialists  of  Eng- 


land have  not  yet  suggested  any  immediate  move  comparable 
with  this.  Its  far  removal  from  the  popular  conception  of 
Bolshevism  is  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  higher  officials 
of  the  railroads  in  the  plan  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country  by  the  people  actually 
engaged  in  it. 

The  movement  for  the  shorter  workday  is  gathering  a  force 
and  headway  that  seems  too  strong  to  be  successfully  opposed. 
The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  have  gained  the  44-hour 
week — eight  hours  a  day  and  a  half  day  on  Saturday — in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  and  seem  likely  to  establish  it  through- 
out the  men's  clothing  industry.  The  dress  and  waist  makers 
in  New  York  are  now  on  strike  for  the  same  thing. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  bill  in  the  legislature  to  make 
48  hours  instead  of  54  the  legal  maximum  working  week  for 
women.  Convinced  that  it  will  become  a  law,  the  cotton 
manufacturers  are  signing  up  agreements  with  the  unions  for 
the  48-hour  week.  The  mills  at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
with  a  quarter  of  the  spindles  in  America,  are  now  on  the  48- 
hour  basis.  The  only  controversy  has  been  over  wages.  The 
employes  in  these  cities  have  accepted  a  cut  corresponding  to  the 
reduction  in  hours.  At  Lawrence  the  workers  are  on  strike 
for  54  hours'  pay  for  48  hours'  work.  It  is  the  same  issue  that 
brought  on  the  famous  strike  of  1912,  when  the  workers  won 
their  demand  for  60  hours'  pay  for  54  hours'  work. 

At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  27,000  to  30,000  silk  workers 
failed  in  191 3  in  their  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day,  an  agree- 
ment has  just  been  reached  whereby  the  47-hour  week  goes  into 
effect  pending  a  decision  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  I. 
W.  W.,  which  conducted  the  strike  of  19 13,  is  still  a  factor  in 
the  situation,  and  its  demand  is  for  a  44-hour  week.  The  more 
conservative  United  Textile  Workers,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  were  willing  to  compromise  on  47  hours.  Both 
groups  made  use  of  typical  I.  W.  W.  tactics  when  they  en- 
deavored to  cut  the  workday  for  themselves  by  reporting  for 
work  at  7  =30  and  8  o'clock  instead  of  7.  When  they  arrived 
they  found  themselves  locked  out. 

The  radicals  are  organized  in  an  "  Eight-hour  Workday 
Conference  "  which  includes  the  I.  W.  W.,  various  groups  of 
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Socialists,  and  several  fraternal  organizations,  such  as  the  Sons 
of  Italy  and  the  Jewish  Workmen's  Circle.  They  have  also  a 
scheme  of  factory  representation  for  the  conduct  of  the  strike, 
and  hold  daily  meetings  of  delegates  from  more  than  IOO  fac- 
tories. As  a  result  of  these  methods  of  obtaining  cooperation 
among  the  unorganized,  the  radicals  claim  to  represent  10,000 
or  12,000  workers,  whereas  the  United  Textile  Workers  have 
a  membership  of  8,500.  Whatever  may  be  the  numbers  actu- 
ally controlled  by  the  radicals,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  in 
Paterson  that  the  44-hour  demand  may  predominate. 

The  manufacturers  offered  to  submit  the  controversy  to  the 
War  Labor  Board,  hoping  for  a  recommendation  from  that 
body  for  the  standardization  of  hours  throughout  the  silk  in- 
dustry, but  the  workers  refused  to  go  back  to  work  on  a  50- 
hour  basis  pending  a  settlement.  The  agreement  just  reached 
with  the  United  Textile  Workers  to  put  the  mills  on  a 
47-hour  basis  for  the  present,  and  to  submit  the  case  to  the 


War  Labor  Board,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  willingness 
of  the  radical  group  to  accept  the  situation. 

How  far  Paterson  has  gone  since  the  strike  of  191 3  is  indi- 
cated not  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  employers  to  negotiate, 
but  by  the  remark  of  a  Paterson  policeman,  "  It's  the  nicest, 
gentlest  strike  that  ever  was  and  we  police  hope  the  boys  will 
win." 

At  Passaic,  near  Paterson,  10,000  unorganized  wool- workers 
are  on  strike  for  the  44-hour  week. 

What  the  future  may  hold  for  labor  no  one  may  now  safely 
predict.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  never  before  has  labor  in 
America  been  so  strong  or  so  determined.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  gained  a  million  new  members  between 
1916  and  the  end  of  1918.  Labor  parties  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  Standards  of  employment,  long  matters  of 
controversy,  appear  to  be  close  to  a  universal  recognition,  and 
labor  is  reaching  out  for  more. 


Saving  the  S.  O.  C. 

By  Lilian  Brandt 


FOR  several  years  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organ- '" 
izing  Charity  "  has  been  struggling  to  make  an 
inadequate  income  meet  an  ever  increasing  budget." 
This  winter,  the  fortieth  of  its  existence,  it  has 
actually  been  facing  bankruptcy.  January  closed  with  every 
available  resource  exhausted,  and  only  enough  income  in  sight 
to  carry  on  its  work  to  the  middle  of  February. 

It  is  not  that  contributions  to  the  society  have  fallen  off. 
They  have  in  fact  increased.  But  they  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
society's  business.  In  six  years  the  budget  has  more  than 
doubled.  By  a  touch  of  irony,  it  is  the  very  item  which  the 
society  is  frequently  assumed  to  neglect  which  is  responsible 
for  its  present  critical  situation;  for  while  expenditures  for 
administration  have  increased  only  50  per  cent  in  the  six  years 
(from  $60,000  to  $90,000)  which  means  that  the  salaries  of 
the  staff  are  less  than  they  were  if  measured  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power,  the  amount  spent  for  relief  has  risen  from 
$18,000  to  $9i,ooo^an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent. 

The  high  war-time  wages  have  hardly  touched  the  families 
who  need  the  services  of  the  S.  O.  O,  but  the  high  prices 
have  affected  them  more  seriously,  probably,  than  any  other 
group  in  the  population,  and  have  doubled  the  cost  to  the 
society  of  supplying  a  given  need.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
ception of  "  adequate  relief  "  has  been  steadily  expanding,  and 
it  would  cost  more  to  supply  what  is  now  considered  essential, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
Finally,  the  influenza  epidemic  has  added,  it  is  estimated,  a 
need  for  additional  relief  in  the  amount  of  $20,000  to  $30,000 
for  the  current  year,  since  it  has  left  over  150  families  who 
will  be  dependent  on  the  society  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

In  ordinary  times  it  might  not  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  budget,  though  there  are  some  who  think 
that  social  agencies  have  multiplied  in  Philadelphia  in  recent 
years  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  "  giving  capacity  "  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  that  the  S.  O.  C.  has  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  competition  of  these  newer — and  no  less  necessary 
— organizations,  some  of  which,  moreover,  are  "  its  own  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,"  as  their  representatives,  with  filial 
piety,  have  been  pointing  out  in  the  last  few  days. 


Aside  from  this  possibility,  however,  there  are  obvious  ex- 
planations for  the  S.  O.  C.'s  difficulties  in  keeping  abreast  of 
the  increasing  demands  on  its  service.  One  is  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  special  war  charities.  Another 
is  the  uncertainty  about  the  income  tax  and  other  pending 
legislation,  which  makes  men  cautious  about  incurring  fur- 
ther obligations — even  those,  perhaps  especially  those  who 
could  easily  afford  to  disregard  caution.  Furthermore,  it  is  said 
that  several  of  the  S.  O.  C.'s  best  "  money-raisers,"  among 
the  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  have  been  away  from 
the  city  in  government  service  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
have  inevitably  been  missed,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  those  who  stayed  at  home. 

Whatever  the  explanations,  the  fact  is  that  "  every  nego- 
tiable asset  of  the  society  "  had  been  "  either  sold  or  pledged  " 
in  its  effort  to  meet  its  obligations.  Last  summer  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  and  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  were  used  for  current  expenses,  and  $13,000  was 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  a  prospective  legacy  of  $15,000. 
In  the  last  five  years  members  of  the  board  have  themselves 
given  over  $60,000,  and  all  members  of  the  society  have 
been  asked  for  extraordinary  contributions.  The  unavoid- 
able conclusion  was  at  length  reached  that  the  four  thousand 
individuals  who  have  been  supporting  the  society  have  done 
as  much  as  they  could  and  that  a  larger  "  public "  must 
be  interested  if  the  growing  demands  of  the  community  upon 
the  society  are  to>  be  met. 

In  this  crisis  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing on  January  29,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Realizing  that  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  has  reached  a 
point  when  it  is  unable  any  longer  to  meet  its  charitable  and  financial 
obligations,  its  income  being  inadequate  and  its  resources  exhausted, 
yet  being  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  terminating  its  activi- 
ties without  consultation  with  other  organizations  doing  social  work 
in  the  city:  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  such  other  social  organizations  to  meet  in  consultation 
to  decide  whether  a  termination  of  the  activities  of  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  is  or  is  not  desirable. 

The  next  day  they  issued  "  an  invitation  to  a  public  meet- 
ing," frankly  explaining  the  situation,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  resolution,  and  closing  with  the  statement  that  "  the 
society  is  a  city-wide  agency  whose  work  intimately  affects 
the  work  of  other  welfare  organizations;   [the  board]    feels 
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that  it  alone  has  not  the  right  to  determine  upon  so  important 
a  step." 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  fate  of  a  single  society  could 
stir  up  such  excitement  as  was  aroused  throughout  the  state 
in  1 801,  for  instance,  when  messengers  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establish- 
ment and  Support  of  Charity  Schools  raced  to  Lancaster,  by 
relays  of  fast  horses,  to  record  their  respective  acts  of  incor- 
poration and  so  earn  the  title  to  Christopher  Ludwick's  be- 
quest. This  invitation  to  consider  the  future  of  the  S.  O.  C, 
however,  roused  a  degree  of  interest  that  should  have  been 
reassuring.  A  few  people,  indeed,  thought  it  was  simply  "  a 
clever  bit  of  advertising";  but  the  majority  received  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  same  good  faith  in  which  it  was  made, 
and  understood  that  the  Board  of  Directors  meant  what  they 
said. 

People  who  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  society 
for  granted — like  street  lights  or  a  free  water  supply — began 
to  think  about  what  it  really  means  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Letters  of  protest  and  sympathy  poured  into  the 
office.  Members  of  the  staff  received  offers  of  positions  in 
other  organizations — at  higher  salaries.  Correspondents  pro- 
posed a  change  of  name  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties. 

The  other  social  workers  of  the  city  felt  the  situation 
keenly.  Executives  of  the  principal  societies  got  together  and 
drew  up  resolutions  expressing  their  conviction  that  the 
S.  O.  C.  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system  that  has  been 
developed  to  provide  for  Philadelphia's  social  needs,  and  that 
its  discontinuance,  especially  at  this  critical  time,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  disaster.  Some  organizations — such  as 
the  tuberculosis  committee — went  on  record  in  formal  reso- 
lutions as  to  the  serious  handicap  that  would  result  to  their 
own  work  in  the  event  of  so  unthinkable  an  outcome  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  society.  A  local  representative  of  the  Red 
Cross — mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the 
S.  O.  C.  staff  who  had  been  drafted  into  Home  Service,  and 
of  the  no  members  of  Red  Cross  institutes  who  had  received 
their  field  training  in  S.  O.  C.  offices — said,  in  an  informal 
conference,  that  the  Home  Service  "  couldn't  have  gone  fifteen 
yards  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  charity  organization  prepared- 
ness all  over  the  country." 

There  were  some  who  felt  especially  the  reflection  that 
would  be  cast  on  the  charity  organization  movement  through- 
out the  country  if  the  "  third  oldest  society  "  of  the  kind 
should  go  out  of  existence ;  others,  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to 
Philadelphia  to  be  the  only  large  city  in  the  United  States 
without  a  charity  organization  society.  Many  public-spirited 
citizens  whose  interest  is  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  city 
rather  than  in  any  one  society  thought  that  the  S.  O.  C.'s 
predicament  was  indicative  of  a  larger  problem,  in  which  the 
peace-time  agencies  generally  were  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  was  an  opportunity  for  the  peren- 
nial criticisms  of  "  organized  charity  "  to  come  forth  out  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been  lurking  of  late.  Why 
spend  so  much  on  salaries?  Why  should  it  cost  a  dollar  to 
give  away  a  dollar?  Why  support  a  society  that  is  so  cold 
and  calculating  as  to  "  investigate  "  ?  etc.,  etc.  One  man 
wrote  to  the  society  to  say  that  he  had  figured  out  that  if 
they  could  get  five  thousand  persons  to  give  fifteen  minutes 
of  their  time  a  day  to  the  work  of  the  society  it  would  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  entire  "  overhead "  expense.  He 
offered  to  be  one  of  the  five  thousand. 

Such  echoes  from  the  past  were  relatively  inconspicuous. 
"  The  sentiment  of  our  thoughtful  citizenship,"  the  Public 
Ledger  opined  in  its  leading  editorial  on  the  morning  of  the 


fateful  meeting,  was  expressed  in  a  communication  from  A. 
Edward  Newton — bibliophile,  litterateur,  and  manufacturer — 
who  on  this  occasion  used  "  the  persuasive  potency  of  his  pen 
in  behalf  of  the  humanities  of  life;" 

The  announcement  states  that  the  work  of  the  society  is  indorsed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  charities.  This  seems  very 
much  like  the  city  of  Philadelphia  indorsing  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  government.  The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  needs  no 
such  indorsement,  as  it  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best, 
one  of  the  most  scientifically  conducted  charities  in  the  entire  country. 

It  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  if  the 
excellent  work  of  this  society  were  allowed  to  lapse  even  for  a  season, 
especially  this  season,  when  by  reason  of  the  war  and  influenza 
epidemic  there  is  greater  suffering  among  the  poor  than  usual.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  public-spirited  men  and  women  will  not  come 
forward  at  this  time  of  crisis  as  they  have  done  so  often  in  the  past. 

When  the  public  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  John 
Hampton  Barnes  on  Thursday  afternoon  Witherspoon  Hall 
was  well  filled,  and  before  it  had  proceeded  very  far  every 
seat  was  occupied.  Theodore  J.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
society,  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  of  vital 
importance  to  the  community? 

(2)  Are  the   methods  employed  by  the   society  such   as  should 
command  confidence? 

(3)  If  the  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  in  the  negative,  is 
there  some  other  organization  which  can  carry  on  its  work? 

(4)  If  the  answer  to  these  questions  should  be  in  the  affirmative, 
then  how  can  adequate  financial  support  be  secured? 

The  society's  executive  secretary,  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  then 
explained  more  fully  and  more  picturesquely  than  had  been 
done  in  the  circular  of  invitation,  or  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  just  what  the  difficulties 
were  and  how  they  had  come  about.  After  which,  in  unhack- 
neyed phrase  and  with  an  earnestness  and  ingenuous  candor 
that  were  manifestly  convincing,  he  described  what  the  society 
tries  to  do.  The  place  of  the  society  in  the  charitable  scheme 
of  the  community,  he  said,  could  best  be  understood  by  apply- 
ing it  to  Robert  Frost's  definition  of  "  home  "  as  "  the  place 
where,  when  you  have  to  go,  they  have  to  take  you  in."  The 
S.  O.  C.  is  the  ultimate  resort  of  the  unfortunate  for  whom 
no  specialized  agency  exists,  and  it  has  never  turned  away  a 
family  because  of  lack  of  money.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz's  account 
of  how  the  society  tries  to  help  these  families  was  a  fresh, 
unconventional  presentation  of  the  "  principles  of  organized 
charity,"  in  terms  that  would  appeal  to  everybody — i.  e., 
nearly  everybody,  for  one  exception  who  became  vocal  will 
be  mentioned  a  little  later. 

When  Mr.  de  Schweinitz  rested  the  society's  case — "  or 
rather,  their  case,"  as  he  said,  meaning  that  of  the  poor — 
with  the  statement  that  $120,000  was  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work  until  next  October,  discussion  was  invited  on  the  presi- 
dent's questions. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting  some  friends  of  the  society 
had  urged  that  a  program  be  "prepared";  that  prominent 
men  from  Boston  and  New  York  and  wherever  else  they  might 
be  found  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  organized  charity  in  general  and  of  the  Philadelphia  S.  O. 
C.  in  particular,  in  order  that  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  might 
be  opened;  that  there  should  be  men  in  the  audience  pre- 
pared to  "  steer  "  the  meeting  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
plan.  All  such  advice  was  firmly  resisted.  Board  and  execu- 
tives wished  to  stand  squarely  on  the  judgment  of  their  fellow 
citizens  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  the  society 
has  done.  The  event  proved  them  to  have  been  wise  in 
this — tactically  as  well  as  fundamentally.  All  that  happened 
was  spontaneous.  The  discussion  could  not  have  been  better 
if  every  detail  had  been  provided  for  in  advance,  and  it  had 
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the  same  genuine  ring  as   Mr.  de  Schweinitz's  story  of  the 
society's  aim  and  its  plight. 

First  the  resolutions  signed  by  executives  of  thirty  of  the 
leading  social  agencies  were  presented  by  Kenneth  Pray,  secre- 
tary of  the  Public  Charities  Association.  Then,  one  after  an- 
other, representatives  of  individual  organizations  spoke  to  the 
same  effect,  evidently  from  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  intel- 
lect. "  Much  of  our  work  would  be  nullified  without  the 
S.  O.  C,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Dolan,  president  of  the  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Society.  "  Work  for  children  would  be  ham- 
pered to  a  degree  I  do  not  dare  to  think  about,"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis  C.  Madeira,  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  A  Lu- 
theran minister  told  the  familiar  story  of  Sunday  school  graft- 
ers in  Germantown  before  the  S.  O.  C.  established  a  district 
there,  and  how  in  two  years  the  society  had  "  reorganized  the 
distribution  of  kindness  "  in  such  a  way  that  "  every  person 
connected  with  a  church  of  any  denomination  must  stand 
back  of  it."  The  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities,  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  and  Charles  Z.  Tryon, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Charities, 
added  their  testimony  that  the  society  is  "  absolutely  essen- 
tial." 

After  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  some  time 
but  before  any  one  was  tired  of  it,  the  president  of  Girard 
College,  Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick,  thinking  that  the  discussion  had 
gone  far  enough  "  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  the  president  of  the  society,"  pre- 
sented a  resolution  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
it  would  be  a  public  calamity  if  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  should  discontinue  its  work  or  materially  curtail  its 
activities." 

At  this  point  Bishop  Garland  said  that  he  had  been  asked  by 
three  persons,  since  he  came  into  the  hall,  what  he  thought 
about  this  matter  of  overhead  expenses;  whether  it  was  right 
that  the  society  should  spend  its  money  in  salaries  instead  of 
feeding  the  hungry.  He  had  told  them,  he  said,  that  for  his 
part,  if  he  could  have  his  way,  the  society  would  spend  100  per 
cent  of  its  income,  instead  of  50  per  cent,  in  "  overhead," 
to  provide  constructive  help  to  the  families  rather  than  food 
and  clothing.  But  if  there  were  persons  in  the  audience,  after 
all  that  had  been  said,  who  still  felt  that  criticism  about  expen- 
ditures for  salaries  was  justified,  now  was  the  time  for  them 
to  speak,  or  they  should  "  forever  afterward  hold  their  peace." 
Thereupon  a  gentleman  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
arose,  giving  his  name,  after  a  barely  perceptible  hesitation,  as 
"  Mr.  Smith."  One  of  the  papers  next  morning  revealed  his 
identity,  but  we  will  respect  his  incognito.  He  agreed  that  it 
would  indeed  be  a  disaster  for  an  organization  to  go  out 
of  existence  as  long  as  it  could  extract  two  dollars  from 
the  public  and  keep  one  for  itself — a  disaster,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  organization.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  does  not  support  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  either  morally  or  financially,  he  said — because  it  is  a 


society  of  grafters — and  he  thought  it  was  time  that  some  one 
should  tell  them  the  truth. 

A  dozen  people  were  on  their  feet  to  reply  before  he  sat 
down.  Dr.  J.  Clinton  Foltz,  vice-chairman  of  the  tubercu- 
losis committee,  patiently  explained  that  this  false  impression 
was  due  to  what  is  really  a  fault  in  bookkeeping ;  if  the  society 
would  analyze  its  $88,000  popularly  called  "  overhead  "  it 
would  be  seen  that  not  more  than  $5,000  could  properly  be 
so  described.  Prof.  John  B.  Leeds,  of  Temple  University, 
in  a  booming  voice,  urged  the  society  to  establish  a  fund  ex- 
pressly for  the  education  of  "  the  ignorant  public  "  in  the  com- 
monplaces he  teaches  his  students  every  day.  A  woman  who 
had  been  connected  with  one  of  the  hospitals  said  she  was 
convinced  that  for  every  two  dollars  that  was  contributed  to 
the  society  at  least  $2.95  worth  of  service  was  given  to  the 
poor. 

Dr.  Herrick's  resolution  was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  "  Mr.  Smith  "  not  voting. 

As  for  practical  suggestions  on  ways  and  means:  The 
idea  of  a  financial  federation  was  mentioned  several  times; 
it  was  proposed  that  the  S.  O.  C.  might  "  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  relief-giving "  and  become  a  "central  clearing- 
house "  for  investigation  for  all  the  charities  and  a  "  school  of 
instruction;"  that  every  one  present  should  become  a  self-con- 
stituted missionary  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  S.  O.  C.  ; 
and,  more  specifically,  that  every  one  present  who  believed 
in  the  society's  methods  should  write  a  letter  to  the  executive 
telling  why,  that  there  might  be  tangible  evidence  of  their 
interest  and  faith  on  file.  Samuel  S.  Fels,  brushing  aside  the 
suggestion  of  graft  as  "  absurd,"  said  that  if  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  really  understood  what  the  society  gives  the  poor 
beyond  bread  and  butter,  "  which  lasts  but  a  few  days,"  they 
would  realize  that  they  could  not  afford  to  let  it  go  out  of 
existence ;  and  that  if  the  directors  would  invite  fifty  business 
men  to  meet  them  at  dinner  or  for  an  evening  and  would  ex- 
plain to  them  what  the  society  does  as  it  had  been  explained 
that  afternoon,  the  money  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
would  be  available  before  they  separated.  F.  J.  Heppe 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  150  men  in  the  audi- 
ence then  gathered  together  who  would  volunteer  to  raise 
a  thousand  dollars  each  and  thus  answer  on  the  spot  the  final 
question  raised  by  the  president. 

These  various  suggestions  were  not  followed  up  at  the 
moment,  though  doubtless  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
practical  outcome  was  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
George  Vaux,  calling  for  the  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a 
committee  of  ten  or  more  persons  "  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
financing  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and 
to  present  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  the  decision  of  this 
meeting  as  to  the  work  of  said  society." 

It  looks  as  if  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  would  not 
close  its  doors  just  yet. 


MME.  BRESHKOVSKY  AT  HENRY  STREET  SETTLEMENT 

By  Worth  M.   Tippy 

AN  old  bent  woman  with  a  heart  of  youth, 
Deep    heavy    eyes    like    those    of    Clemenceau, 
Words  measured  and  explosive,  as  if  forced 
By  depth  of  meaning  and  the  weight  of  years, 
Face  deeply  patient,  as  of  one  whose  love 
Is  fathomless  but  disciplined  by  pain; 
Eager  to   speak,   forgetful   of  her  toil, 
Exhausted  by  her  quest  and  by  her  friends. 
Thou   hadst   the   greatness   of   thy   people's   need, 
The  motherhood  to  bear  their   liberty, 
The  heart  to  long  endure  an  exile's  doom; 
And  now  in  thine  old  age,  thy  weary  soui 
Hath  kept  unto  the  end  its  dauntless  faith, 
And  mothers  the  dear  children   of   their   slain. 
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AFTER  THE  SALOON— WHAT  ? 

AS  remarked  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  a  casual  visitor 
from  Mars  might  easily  have  supposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers 
of  New  York,  who  met  on  the  evening  of  February  4  at 
Stuyvesant  Neighborhood  House  to  discuss  substitutes  for  the 
saloon,  were  a  group  of  earnest  adherents  of  the  dear  old 
saloon,  gathered  to  lament  its  passing.  A  tone  amounting 
almost  to  regret  did  certainly  pervade  a  part  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Holmes  restored  the  balance  by  stoutly  maintaining  that 
the  saloon  is  an  evil  and  that  the  country  will  be  infinitely  the 
gainer  even  if,  when  the  saloon  is  finally  abolished,  no  substi- 
tute whatever  takes  its  place.  He  declared  that  the  sudden 
advent  of  prohibition  should  hearten  all  social  workers,  re- 
minding them  that,  since  an  evil  so  firmly  entrenched  by 
reason  of  long  established  habit  and  the  vast  financial  interests 
involved,  is  finally  about  to  disappear,  any  social  change  is 
possible. 

As  to  the  church,  Mr.  Holmes  frankly  admitted  that  as  at 
present  constituted  it  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon.  It  is  a  private,  not  a  public  institution, 
disseminating  private  ideas  by  means  of  private  forms  and 
rituals.  In  a  day  when  cooperative  and  community  effort  are 
the  catchwords,  the  denominational  church  lags  superfluous 
on  the  stage.  Where  it  has  broken  the  bonds  of  ecclesiasticism 
at  all,  it  is  even  then  at  its  best  but  a  second-rate  imitation  of  a 
first-rate  social  settlement  or  neighborhood  association.  When 
old  ideas  and  restraints  are  finally  broken,  and  the  church  be- 
comes truly  social  and  democratic — a  public  service  station — 
it  can  then  be  itself  the  best  substitute  for  the  saloon. 

John  Collier  pointed  out  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  saloon 
consists  in  two  factors,  alcohol  and  sociability.  For  alcohol 
the  natural  substitute  is  drugs,  and  the  drug  peril  will  there- 
fore now  become  a  more  menacing  problem  than  ever.  One 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  already 
addicted  to  drugs.  Will  this  number  be  doubled  or  trebled 
when  the  saloon  is  closed?  Alcohol,  however,  is  not  the  only 
attraction  in  the  American  saloon.  It  is  in  the  saloon  alone 
that  many  men  find  an  atmosphere  which  frees  and  warms  the 
spirit  and  which  welcomes  all  alike  with  an  amazing  tolerance. 
Really  democratic  substitutes  for  the  saloon  must  therefore 
not  be  too  purposeful,  nor  must  they  smack  of  "  up-lift."  Mr. 
Collier  proceeded  to  point  out  that  recreation  in  the  form  of 
competitive  games,  the  public  forum,  the  drama  and  dancing 
must  take  the  place  of  the  saloon.  There  is  now  an  unparal- 
leled opportunity  to  put  recreation  on  the  map  in  New  York 
city,  because  the  saloon  is  going,  because  in  these  times  of 
social  upheaval  people  must  have  a  place  for  free  discussion, 
because  soldiers  are  coming  home  who  have  learned  overseas 
what  directed  recreation  can  mean,  and  because  women  for 
whom  the  saloon  has  never  made  a  place  are  entering  into 
social,  industrial  and  political  life  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 


Capital  is  needed  for  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  which 
should  later  become  self-supporting — one  million  dollars  will 
revolutionize  recreation  in  New  York  city.  Is  there  any 
agency  which  will  take  the  necessary  action,  or  shall  our 
spiritual  and  social  life  be  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  the  saloon? 
The  evening  discussion  was  well  rounded,  combining  both 
theory  and  practice.  Rosalie  Manning,  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Set- 
tlement, was  present  with  a  group  of  her  workers  to  tell  a 
most  interesting  story  of  how  they  have  already  gone  to  work 
to  supplant  or  rather  take  over  the  saloons  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Four  former  saloons  at  strategic  points  have  been  made 
into  clubs  for  boys  and  men.  A  flourishing  club  of  one  hun- 
dred boys  is  meeting  in  a  saloon  previously  known  as  "  Little 
Bohemia."  One  of  the  clubs  for  older  men  is  Italian  and  an- 
other Hungarian,  or  rather,  as  their  representatives  pointed 
out,  American-Italian  and  American-Hungarian.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  clubs  gave  a  fresh  tone  and  an  added 
stimulus  to  the  meeting  as  they  set  forth  in  simple  fashion  what 
their  clubs  are  already  doing  for  the  people  of  their  nation- 
ality. Capital  was  required,  of  course,  to  promote  the  enter- 
prise, but  it  is  believed  that  the  clubs  will  be  self-supporting 
with  a  year's  time.  Perfect  freedom  of  action,  utterance  and 
thought  is  permitted.  Games  are  played,  soft  drinks  can  be 
obtained.  The  Hungarian  wives  and  children  go  with  the 
Hungarian  fathers  to  their  club,  in  true  Hungarian  fashion. 
The  Italians  are  making  a  special  feature  just  now  of  employ- 
ment work,  remembering  that  the  saloon  has  always  been  an 
excellent  employment  agency. 

PEACE  AND   PUBLIC   WORKS 

THE  Chicago  Plan  Commission  effectively  follows  up  its 
slogan,  "  Prepare  for  war  in  peace."  Soon  after  the 
armistice  it  sent  a  ringing  appeal  to  the  mayor  and  city 
council  to  back  up  its  reconstruction  platform.  This  was  based 
upon  the  imperative  need  to  provide  public  work  in  order  to  em- 
ploy the  surplus  labor  which  would  increase  as  war  industries 
shut  down  and  the  troops  were  demobilized,  and  on  the  asser- 
tion that  the  war  has  intensified  rather  than  diminished  the 
need  for  public  improvements  in  Chicago,"  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic health,  recreation,  street-traffic  facilities,  railway  terminals, 
and  the  handling  of  food  products.  The  inner  and  higher 
values  were  urged  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  There  is  eloquence 
in  stone  and  steel,  there  is  inspiration  in  good  architecture, 
there  is  character-building  in  good  surroundings.  Our  city 
as  our  larger  home  does  much  to  mould  our  character.  Un- 
known and  unrealized  by  us  the  silent  forces  of  our  environ- 
ment are  working  upon  us  and  upon  each  of  our  fellows. 
Attractive  development  and  good  citizenship  go  hand  in  hand." 
The  platform  first  insists  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
work  already  started.  This  includes  the  widening  of  Twelfth 
street,  the  great  central  east  and  west  thoroughfare  now 
approaching  completion,  for  which  the  citizens  have  voted  a 
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"  WAITING   FOR   HIM  " 

Four  years  of  preparation  for  reconstruction  have  not  robbed 
that  event  of  its  surprises  for  John  Bull.  Hardly  had  he  re- 
laxed from  the  war  tension  when  all  over  the  country  the  long- 
restrained  discontent  of  the  workers  with  working  conditions 
and  with  the  arrangements  of  the  government  broke  loose. 
There  have  been  strikes  of  waiters,  transport  workers,  electri- 
cians and  barbers,  strikes  in  the  great  industrial  centers  and  in 
quiet  fishing  ports.  London  was  held  up  completely  for  two 
days  and  in  Belfast  all  the  strike  leaders  have  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  "  conspiracy  to  prejudice  and  injure  public 
safety."  The  shop  stewards  in  the  engineering  industries  have 
to  some  extent  succeeded  in  defying  their  nationally  elected 
leaders,  whom  they  no  longer  trust,  and  in  making  their  own 
connection  with  employers  and  authorities.  The  storm  signal  is 
hoisted  again  in  Dublin,  and  there  is  no  peace  in  sight. 


bond  issue  of  $1,500,000,  which  was  supplemented  by 
$3,000,000  assessed  upon  the  railways  and  the  property  owners 
profiting  by  the  improvement.  The  widening  and  extension  of 
Michigan  avenue  to  connect  the  North  and  South  side  boule- 
vard systems,  skirting  the  lake  shore,  registered  heavy  ma- 
jorities for  two  bond  issues  aggregating  $6,500,000  toward 
the  $12,000,000  which  this  improvement  will  cost.  The 
projects  still  to  be  started  include  the  great  waterfront  plan 
for  outlying  parkways  and  interior  lagoons  extending  from 
the  center  of  the  city  south  to  Jackson  park,  ten  or  more  miles; 
the  widening  and  extension  of  two  West  side  thoroughfares 
and  the  improvement  of  two  others,  the  reclaiming  of  a  river- 
front street  much  needed  to  relieve  downtown  traffic  by 
removing  the  wholesale  market  center  to  a  better  site  for  the 
trade;  an  outer  drive  connecting  the  North  and  South  park 
systems,  which  will  also  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic  at 
the  center;  and  the  provision  of  a  site  for  the  new  West  side 
post  office  which  the  government  will  build  as  soon  as  the 
space  of  two  blocks  is  provided  by  the  city. 

Further  objectives  for  which  the  Plan  Commission  is 
creating  public  sentiment  include  straightening  the  Chicago 
river  to  improve  its  banks  and  facilitate  traffic,  a  bridge  pro- 
gram, a  unified  traction  S5'stem,  the  development  of  the  forest 
preserves,  large  areas  of  which  have  already  been  acquired, 
drainage  canal  boulevards,  zoning  and  housing  programs, 
cooperation  with  the  plans  of  the  state  for  good  roads,  for 
which  $60,000,000  has  already  been  provided  by  bond  issues, 
and  the  new  city  charter  to  be  provided  by  the  forthcoming 
constitutional  convention,  which  the  people  of  the  state  have 


already  authorized  and  the  legislature  is  about  to  organize. 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  and  popular  support  already 
achieved,  the  commission  now  boldly  puts  up  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  endorsement  of  the  people.  To  the  clergy  of 
all  faiths  the  Plan  Commission  appealed  to  preach  on  January 
19  on  the  benefits  of  the  plan  for  Chicago  and  the  reasons 
for  its  support.  "  Seed-thoughts  for  sermons  "  were  issued  to 
all  ministers,  priests  and  rabbis.  Many  of  them  responded 
in  advance  and  from  two  hundred  pulpits  reports  of  the  ser- 
mons were  received,  some  of  the  topics  of  which  indicated 
the  reactions  to  the  appeal :  The  City  Beautiful,  The  Vision 
Splendid,  The  Soul  of  the  City,  Better  Chicago,  The  Chicago 
of  Tomorrow.  So  many  preached  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  Nehemiah,  that  Sunday  wa? 
called  "  Nehemiah  Day  "  in  the  headlines.  The  general  ob- 
servance of  Chicago  Plan  Day  has  prompted  the  Plan  Com- 
mission to  suggest  that  each  year  the  Sunday  preceding 
October  g,  the  date  of  the  great  fire  from  the  ashes  of  which 
Chicago  rose  to  its  greater  life,  shall  be  Chicago  Sunday, 
devoted  to  the  permanent  promotion  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  thus 
linking  the  city's  great  disaster  with  its  greater  future. 

Ever  since  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1892,  the  vision 
of  its  White  City  has  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination  and  will 
of  the  city.  For  twenty-six  years  the  dream  then  temporarily- 
realized  has  been  growing  into  a  program  for  permanent 
realization  in  the  greater  Chicago  that  is  to  be.  The  late 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  the  architect,  caught  sight  of  both  visions 
and  Charles  H.  Wacker  is  devoting  his  life  to  carrying  out 
the  plan  which  the  Commercial  Club  first  portrayed  in  beauti- 
ful print  and  pictures  and  which  the  Plan  Commission  of  one 
hundred  members,  authorized  by  the  City  Council  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  is  steadily  and  steadfastly  carrying  out. 


EXIT  THE  JAILS 

AS  many  as  seven  years  ago  J.  K.  Codding,  then  the  newly 
appointed  warden  of  the  Kansas  state  penitentiary  at 
Lansing,  made  a  study  of  city  and  county  jails  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Codding  characterized  the  majority  of  these  as 
"  primary  schools  of  crime,  which  lead  to  a  graduate  course 
at  the  penitentiary."  He  quoted  from  sheriff's  reports  to  show 
that  nearly  half  of  the  one  hundred  county  jails  regularly  kept 
four  men  in  a  cell  and  that  some  of  these  cells  were  no  bigger 
than  six  feet  square.  He  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  these 
jails  is  to  keep  people  confined,  and  that  to  that  end  steel 
cages  and  iron  bars  were  provided,  but  he  declared  that  the 
very  unwholesomeness  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  jails  would 
"  eventually  reduce  the  prisoner  to  a  physical  condition  that 
would  make  tissue  paper  an  adequate  safeguard." 

These  jails  still  stand.  No  step  has  been  taken  in  the  inter- 
vening time  to  improve  them,  beyond  the  erection  here  and 
there  of  more  modern,  better  ventilated  and  more  sanitary 
structures.  For  the  most  part,  the  very  buildings  are  the 
same,  and  Kansas,  like  most  other  states,  still  sends  her  petty 
offenders  and  people  awaiting  trial  to  these  body-breaking, 
disease-breeding  pest  houses,  into  many  of  which  the  light 
of  day  enters  through  opaque  windows. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Administration,  just  finishing 
its  first  year  of  life,  proposes  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
does  not  propose  to  build  new  and  better  jails.  It  proposes 
to  abolish  jails.  Kansas  has  an  industrial  farm  for  women,  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  where  all  women  convicted  of  any  penal 
offense  whatever  are  confined.  This  has  been  temporarily 
located  on  the  reservation  of  the  state  penitentiary,  but  with 
the  release  of  state  funds  designated  for  its  use  it  will  be 
moved  and  enlarged.  The  buildings  that  now  comprise  it 
will,  therefore,  be  free  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  board,  if  it  can  win  legislative  approval,  to  convert 
these  into  a  farm  detention  home  for  men  who  are  now  kept 
in  local  jails. 

The  members  of  the  board  visited  the  farm  prison  for  men 
and  women  at  Occoquan,  Va.,  where  the  District  of  Columbia 
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sends  many  of  its  prisoners,  and  the  state  farm  for  misde- 
meanants at  Putnamville,  Ind.,  before  they  committed  them- 
selves to  this  plan.  There  they  saw  petty  offenders  engaged 
in  outdoor  work  conducive  alike  to  health  and  reformation. 
Moreover,  they  learned  that  the  population  of  Indiana  jails  has 
shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  board  believes  that  its  plan  of  having  a  farm  detention 
home  will  solve  the  jail  problem  of  Kansas.  It  says  in  its 
first  biennial  report,  just  out:  "This  would  empty  all  the 
jails  of  the  state,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  a  disgrace  and  a  failure 
from  every  humane  and  economic  standpoint,  and  convert  their 
occupants  into  assets  instead  of  liabilities."  But  little  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  buildings  would  have  to  be  provided,  it 
declares,  and  the  detention  home  would  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  present  prison  authorities  and  would  entail  no  consid- 
erable expense  in  management.  Credit  for  the  idea  is  freely 
given  to  Mr.  Codding,  who  is  still  warden  of  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   REFORM 

THE  Colorado  legislature  has  in  the  past  been  not  only 
unresponsive  but  obstructive  to  the  popular  desire 
for  civil  service  reform.  Finally,  in  191 2,  a  civil 
service  law  was  enacted  by  initiative  of  the  voters,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  matter  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  legislature,  for  the  constitution  provides  that  no  initiated 
law  may  be  repealed  by  the  legislature  except  for  "  the  imme- 
diate preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  and  safety." 
Nevertheless,  in  191 5  the  law  was  repealed,  the  legislature 
solemnly  adding  the  formula  quoted,  known  as  the  "  safety 
clutch." 

In  view  of  this  attitude  of  the  legislature,  Colorado  citi- 
zens interested  in  good  government  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth 
this  year  and  circulated  petitions  for  an  initiated  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  to  write  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state  the  most  uncompromising  civil  service  provision  ever 
proposed.  Twenty-five  thousand  signatures  were  easily  se- 
cured. The  assistance  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  was  sought,  and  that  body  sent  its  field  secretary, 
Eldred  Johnstone,  to  Denver  to  organize  the  campaign.  She 
worked  principally  with  the  women  voters.  The  old  guards 
of  both  parties,  who  had  counted  on  a  quiet  campaign  among 
their  dependables  to  kill  the  amendment,  were  forced  into  the 
open  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising,  and  while 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  city  of  Denver  by  45  votes, 
the  amendment  swept  the  up-state  districts,  where  Miss 
Johnstone  had  made  her  principal  effort,  by  a  majority  of 
34,000  in  a  total  vote  of  not  more  than  125,000. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  people  invariably  favor  civil  serv- 
ice reform  when  the  issue  is  made  clear  to  them,  the  result 
in  Denver  is  attributed  largely  to  the  vigorous  campaign  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  which  gave  no 
chance  to  the  quiet  methods  of  old-line  politicians. 

BUDGET-MAKING   IN   ILLINOIS 

BUDGETS  are  holding  the  interest  and  attention  of 
officials  and  citizens  in  Illinois  to  an  extent  and  in 
ways  not  hitherto  attained.  The  legislature  has 
recently  received  the  first  state  budget  ever  prepared  for  its 
guidance  by  executive  departments.  It  came  as  a  development 
of  the  new  civil  code  under  which  the  government  of  the  state 
has  been  operating  since  Governor  Lowden  secured  its  passage. 
The  budget,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Omar  H. 
Wright,  director  of  the  department  of  finance,  claims  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  department  during  the  next  two 
years  unless  the  legislature  adds  unforeseen  administrative 
expenses.  It  contains  recommendations  representing  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  the  heads  of  all  departments  under  the 
civil  code  who  have  cooperated  in  creating  the  document.  Ex- 
penditures are  recommended  in  view  of  their  relative  im- 
portance  to  the   general   administrative   policies   planned    for 
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the  next  two  years.  Among  the  features  emphasized  are: 
the  appropriation  of  lump  sums  for  salaries  and  wages  instead 
of  the  rigid  itemized  appropriations  hitherto  called  for; 
greater  latitude  in  fixing  salaries  within  the  departments; 
standardization  of  employment  in  state  service ;  the  division 
of  appropriations  into  standardized  classifications;  restrictions 
on  purchases  in  excess  of  a  given  amount  without  plans  and 
specifications  and  without  advertising  for  bids.  These  and 
other  expedients  named,  it  is  claimed,  "  will  remove  the  in- 
centive and  the  last  lingering  reason  for  detailed  itemization 
of  appropriations." 

Although  the  appropriations  made  by  the  previous  Assembly 
were  based  upon  pre-war  prices,  with  one  exception  all  de- 
partments have  kept  within  the  expenditures  allowed  them. 
This  exception  is  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
exceeded  its  appropriation  by  $1,600,000.  The  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  increased  provision  necessary  for  the  wards  of 
the  state  account  for  this  deficiency. 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  director  of  the  Illinois  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  prepares  the  way  for  its  proposed 
legislation  by  pleading  first  of  all  for  the  more  adequate  care 
of  the  mentally  defective.  "  The  feebleminded  criminal,"  he 
says,  "  is  at  last  being  placed  in  the  limelight,  which  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign  of  progress."  He  thinks  it  is  time  to  do  so  "  be- 
cause with  all  the  wild  and  terrifying  statements,  the  truth  has 
not  been  half  told.  The  cold  fact  is  that  the  problem  is 
greater  than  are  the  facilities  of  society  to  cope  with  it  by 
present  methods."  Basing  calculations  upon  Dr.  Rosanoff's 
percentages  of  the  county  at  large,  Mr.  Thorne  estimates 
that  Illinois  has  21,120  insane,  33,848  feebleminded,  3,852 
epileptic,  and  26,310  inebriates,  criminals  and  other  delin- 
quents. While  50,584  of  these  should  have  institutional  care 
and  the  present  commitment  law  is  sufficient  to  put  as  many  as 
need  be  under  custodial  treatment,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  plant 
leaves  at  large  a  dangerous  proportion  of  the  feebleminded,  and 
especially  of  the  criminally  inclined  morons. 

Authority  and  appropriations  will  be  asked  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  another  institution  for  the  feebleminded  to  supplement 
the  one  school  at  Lincoln,  which  now  has  2,335  inmates,  "  al- 
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though  it  is  obvious  that  four  or  five  more  are  needed  and 
eventually  must  be  provided."  A  great  demand  is  made  by  the 
administrators  of  the  reformatories,  as  well  as  of  the  school  for 
the  feebleminded,  for  an  institution  in  which  can  be  segregated 
the  mentally  defective  with  criminal  activities  of  a  destructive 
character.  This  need  is  so  great,  not  only  from  the  institu- 
tional point  of  view,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
the  criminal  propensities  of  this  class  of  defectives,  that  pro- 
vision for  it,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  best-informed 
citizens,  should  be  given  precedence  by  the  legislature.  Vigo- 
rous demands  for  more  adequate  state  care  of  the  mentally 
defective  are  made  by  the  courts  and  schools,  women's  clubs 
and  other  social  organizations  throughout  the  state. 

With  an  increase  of  $16,000,000  claimed  to  be  necessary  by 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Chicago  City  Council,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  city  government  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  citizens  as  well  as  their  officials  are  in  a  quandary 
how  to  provide  for  it.  Of  the  $35,000,000  said  to  be  needed, 
only  $19,000,000  is  available  from  taxation  and  license  fees  ex- 
clusive of  saloon  licenses.  The  prohibitory  law  and  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  during  demobilization  after  July  1  will  deprive 
the  city  of  $7,000,000  hitherto  received  from  7,000  saloons  at 
$1,000  each.  The  Police  Department  claims  the  need  of  1,000 
more  policemen  to  enforce  this  law  and  to  check  the  increase  in 
crime.  Its  claim  is  further  argued  from  the  alleged  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  policemen  in  Chicago  compared  with  New 
York.  But  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  has  shown  that  Chi- 
cago is  as  proportionally  well  policed  as  New  York,  so  far  as 
the  number  in  the  respective  forces  is  rated  by  the  population 
in  the  two  cities.  It  further  shows  that  only  about  1,400  of 
Chicago's  3,140  officers  and  men  are  assigned  to  beats,  and  that 
of  these  only  about  500  are  patrolling  the  200  square  miles 
within  the  city  limits  at  any  period  during  twenty-four  hours, 
excepting  between  midnight  and  2  a.m.  when  there  are  be- 
tween 800  and  900  on  patrol  duty. 

Even  though  this  item  of  increased  expenditure  should  not 
be  assumed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  balance  of  the  in- 
crease needed  is  to  come  from.  The  constitutional  limit  of 
bonded  indebtedness  which  is  restricted  to  a  little  over  $50,- 
000,000  has  already  been  reached.  Unless  the  legislature  by 
special  act  at  this  session  extends  the  city's  bonding  power  its 
only  recourse  will  be  increased  taxation  and  occupational  fees. 
The  increase  of  taxes  on  real  estate  from  $1.10  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  to  $2.75  and  also  on  personal  property  is 
discussed,  and  search  is  being  made  for  additional  occupations 
that  may  be  licensed  as  those  needing  regulation. 

Underneath  these  detailed  perplexities  lies  the  prevalent 
deep  distrust  of  the  present  city  administration  against  which 
the  honest  majority  of  the  City  Council  protests  and  fights  to 
the  limits  of  its  legal  power. 

GERMAN  BABIES 

HENRY  W.  NEVINSON,  the  English  war  correspond- 
ent, wrote  from  Cologne  six  weeks  after  the  armistice 
had  been  declared:  "Though  I  have  seen  many  hor- 
rible things  among  mankind,  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
pitiful  than  those  lines  of  babies,  fevered  for  want  of  food, 
wasted  till  their  limbs  were  like  little  bits  of  stick  and  staring 
about  with  ape-like  and  hopeless  faces."  Cynics  might  have 
reminded  him  that  similar  sights  were  common  in  Armenia 


and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  a  year  and  two  earlier.  Of  the 
fact,  however,  that  German  childhood  was,  when  the  Allies 
entered  the  Rhine  valley,  in  desperate  straits,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Premier  Clemenceau  said  on  November  11:  "  The 
situation  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  desperate.  We  shall  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  revictual  them  to  such  a  degree  as  will 
not  embarrass  ourselves."  Since  early  in  January  there  has 
been  practically  no  news  about  the  situation  in  Germany  ex- 
cept indirect  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  starvation  through 
the  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  Interallied  Re- 
lief Council  to  lift  the  blockade  sufficiently  to  admit  the  most 
needed  supplies.  George  Lansbury,  editor  of  the  Herald, 
the  London  labor  weekly,  writes  from  Paris  that  conditions 
in  Germany  are  now  worse  than  they  were  before  the  armis- 
tice which  made  the  blockade  even  more  complete  than  it  had 
been. 

The  Women's  International  League,  especially  the  English 
branch,  upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  dispatch,  set  to  work 
to  secure  and  have  shipped  to  Germany  a  million  rubber  tops 
for  nursing  bottles  which  had  been  described  as  the  greatest 
immediate  want.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Red  Cross, 
which  handled  the  transport,  the  greater  part  of  this  supply 
has  now  been  sent  to  the  occupied  area.  Considering  the  size 
of  the  general  food  problem,  this  is  said  to  be  a  very  small 
item;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children 
have  been  saved  by  this  quick  action. 


THE  CASE  OF  PRIVATE  THOMAS 

IN  connection  with  the  release  from  Fort  Leavenworth  of 
Evan  W.  Thomas,  whose  article,  Disciplinary  Barracks, 
appeared  in  the  Survey  for  February  1,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  issued  the  following  statement: 

Private  Evan  W.  Thomas  was  among  113  men  professing  conscien- 
tious objections  examined  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  on  July  19-20,  1918.  He  was  placed  in  Class  1-C. 
Orders  were  issued  soon  thereafter  for  the  proper  disposition  accord- 
ing to  this  recommendation. 

He  was  tried  by  general  court  martial  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas, 
on  October  8,  1918,  for  violation  of  the  64th  and  96th  Articles  of  War 
(order  to  eat  food,  etc.)    and  was  found   guilty. 

The  review  of  the  case  in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate  general 
recommended  that  the  findings  and  sentence  be  set  aside  and  the 
accused  released  from  confinement  and  restored  to  duty.  This  was 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  war. 

On  January  10,  1919,  orders  from  the  adjutant  general's  office  con- 
tained in  1st  indorsement  to  the  commanding  general,  Camp  Funston, 
Kanses,  directed  the  above,  and  also  the  discharge  of  the  soldier  from 
the  army  After  restoration  to  duty  the  discharge  was  ordered,  to 
conform  with  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  because  furloughs 
were  no  longer  being  granted,  orders  having  been  issued  on  November 
12  discontinuing  the  granting  of  furloughs  for  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial purposes,  or  furloughs  with  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit. 
This  conscientious  objector  was  classed  for  duty  in  1-C,  that  is,  fur- 
lough  with   Friends'   Reconstruction    Unit. 

His  general  court  martial  case  and  trial  was  set  aside  on  account 
of  legal  technicality.  This  was  NOT  an  act  of  clemency.  The  find- 
ings are  set  aside  in  any  court  martial  case  where  a  legal  defect  is 
found,  regardless  of  the  charge. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that,  in  any  case  where  the  ap- 
proved action,  in  a  case  involving  conscientious  scruples  against  war- 
fare, directs  the  setting  aside  of  a  case  and  the  release  of  a  prisoner, 
the  question  of  discharge  is  determined  by  the  official  status  of  the 
man  concerned.  If  he  had  been  examined  and  classed  by  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  in  Class  2,  and  orders  issued  assigning  him  to  duty  (al- 
though he  may  then  have  refused  duty,  resulting  in  trial)  he  will  not 
be  discharged.  If  he  had  been  examined  and  classed  by  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  and  placed  in  Class  1,  he  will  be  discharged.  If  he  had 
never  been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  he  would  be  retained 
for  such  examination. 
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CAN   C.  O.  S.  SALARIES   BE 
STANDARDIZED  ? 

SALARY  schedules  in  charity  organi- 
zation societies  and  other  similar 
agencies  are  under  investigation  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Organizing  Charity,  of 
which  Veronica  O.  Wilder  is  secretary. 
A  preliminary  report,  based  on  statistics 
from  twenty-eight  cities,  has  been  pre- 
pared, but  before  submitting  a  more 
complete  and  definite  report  to  the  as- 
sociation at  Atlantic  City  in  June  the 
committee  would  welcome  expressions 
of  opinion  from  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  whether  as  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  such  societies  or  as  workers  who 
receive  salaries.  Communications  may 
be  sent  to  Miss  Wilder,  at  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 
Among  the  questions  which  the  com- 
mittee is  considering  are: 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  minimum 
salary  for  new  visitors  in  general  ? 

2.  Can  the  salary  of  a  district  secretary, 
or  of  a  general  secretary  in  a  society  without 
districts,  be  based  upon  the  number  of 
families  under  care?  If  so,  what  should  be 
the  salary  of  one  who  is  responsible  for 
handling,  say,  one  hundred  active  cases  a 
month  ? 

3.  Using  the  term  "  scholarship "  as  dis- 
tinct from  salary  for  what  is  paid  to  a 
worker  in  training,  can  this  be  standardized 
at  present,  or  must  that  wait  until  the  quality 
of  training  has  been  standardized?  What 
training  courses  should  be  given  by  the 
societies? 

4.  Is  it  practicable  to  establish  a  minimum 
salary  for  those  who  have  had  training  in  a 
school  of  philanthropy,  or  must  this  wait 
until  the  courses  in  such  schools  and  their 
requirements  of  admission  and  of  graduation, 
have  been  standardized? 

5.  If  this  is  practicable,  what  should  be 
the  salary  of  new  workers  who  have  had  one 
year  of  training?  Of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted a  two-years'  course? 

6.  What  variations  should  be  made  in  dif- 
ferent localities  because  of  differences  in  the 
cost  of  living? 

7.  What  should  be  the  relation  between 
salaries  paid  to  men  and  those  paid  to  women 
in  similar  positions? 

8.  Should  the  public  be  informed  in  annual 
'eports,  etc.,  what  salaries  are  actually  paid 
to  workers — not  merely  in  the  aggregate,  but 
for  each  kind  of  work? 

9.  Should  there  be  periodical  increases 
every  three  months?  Every  year?  For  how 
long?     In  what  amounts?     Based  on  what? 

If  we  were  suggesting  a  tenth  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  societies,  it  would  be 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find 
better  tests  than  those  now  ordinarily 
applied  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  serv- 
ices  of   the  workers:   i.e.,    in   terms  of 


their  actual  influence  on  the  wellbeing 
of  families  under  their  care.  Training, 
number  of  visits,  letters  or  telephone 
calls,  number  of  friendly  visitors, 
amount  of  relief  given  or  saved,  number 
placed  in  institutions,  or  even  number 
of  cases  handled — these  are  all  very  well 
for  certain  very  limited  purposes,  but 
what  is  really  important  is  what  differ- 
ence have  they  all  made  to  the  families? 
Can  we  find  out  about  that  and  rate 
salaries  accordingly? 

E.  T.  D. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  CASE- 
WORK 

C|ELDOM  has  more  shrewd  common- 
sense  been  packed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences than  in  this  statement  by  Stockton 
Raymond,  which  we  lift  bodily  from 
The  Social  Servant,  published  occasion- 
ally by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Co- 
lumbus: 

Each  family  in  the  community,  whatever 
its  financial  status,  is  a  case,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  a  fair  chance  to  develop  to  the  limit 
of  its  capacity.  This  is  justice  and  this  is 
the  ideal  of  social  case  work.  Formerly,  a 
boy  must  commit  an  offense  and  be  sent  to  a 
reformatory  before  he  could  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  industrial  education.  It  sure- 
ly should  not  be  necessary  for  a  family  to 
face  actual  want  before  it  is  entitled  to  the 
interest  of  others  in  its  normal  development. 

Social  case  work  is  neither  mysterious  nor 
technical.  It  is  simply  sound  common  sense. 
It  takes  account  of  assets  and  of  liabilities, 
and  facing  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist, 
seeks  consciously  and  systematically  to  de- 
velop   assets    and    minimize    liabilities.    .    .    . 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties not  only  to  apply  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  case  work  in  seeking  to  help  families 
who  ask  its  assistance,  but  further  than  this, 
to  encourage  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  methods  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  development  of  family  life  throughout  the 
community.  Social  progress  would  be  assured 
if  each  individual  in  the  community  would 
consciously  seek  for  himself  and  his  neighbors 
good  health,  suitable  employment,  true  educa- 
tion, wholesome  recreation,  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment. 

The  point  of  this  last  paragraph  is 
that  while  case  stories  do  not  furnish 
directly  the  "  fact  basis  "  for  legislation 
or  even  for  social  reform,  they  do,  to- 
gether with  statistical  facts,  form  an 
excellent  basis  for  community  education 
which  may  in  turn  be  crystallized  into 
legislation  when  this  becomes  necessary. 
Facts  taken  from  the  daily  experiences 
of  case  workers  pointing  to  the  need  for 
community  action  are  about  the  best  in- 
centive imaginable,  especially  if  they  are 
used  to  illuminate  statistical  generaliza- 
tions which  point  in  the  same  direction. 

E.  T.  D. 


A   CONSTRUCTION    CAMP 
WHERE  MEN  LIVE 

HP  HE  Miami  Conservancy  District 
-*■  Ohio,  publishes  an  interesting,  il- 
lustrated monthly  bulletin  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  that 
project.  From  the  January  issue  we 
learn  how  W.  Porter  Shirley,  camp  in- 
spector and  employment  manager,  has 
overcome  some  of  the  social  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  in  such  an  enterprise. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  he  has  lately  hired 
from  one  to  three  hundred  men  a  week; 
and  in  the  former  capacity  he  has  been 
able  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  why 
men  were  leaving.  His  original  con- 
tribution to  construction  camp  lore, 
however,  is  the  creation  of  a  self-govern- 
ing community  in  the  camp  under  a 
regular  form  of  government. 

The  Taylorsville  Community  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  on  November  29, 
1 91 8,  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. It  appointed  five  commissioners, 
charged  separately  with  responsibility 
for  social  service,  education,  records  and 
finance,  community  safety  and  communi- 
ty service.  The  commissioners  are  as- 
sisted in  their  work  by  a  considerable 
variety  of  committees,  including  those 
on  day  school,  manual  training,  night 
school,  library,  entertainment,  fire  pre- 
vention, health  and  sanitation,  communi- 
ty service,  religious  activities,  transpor- 
tation, relief,  law  and  order  and  indi- 
vidual gardens. 

The  organization  has  sixty-seven 
charter  members,  but  all  employes  of  the 
project  and  members  of  their  families 
who  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
eligible  for  membership.  The  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  there  are  five,  must 
have  been  resident  for  at  least  three 
months  and  serve  for  six  months.  They 
appoint  the  committees  and  are  respon- 
sible for  their  activities.  Since  the  asso- 
ciation was  started  there  has  been  a 
notable  increase,  more  especially,  in  re- 
creational provision.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  described 
by  the  editor  of  the  bulletin  as  follows : 

Ordinarily  a  construction  camp,  outside  of 
its  connection  with  the  contractor  who  em- 
ploys the  men,  has  no  organized  community 
feeling,  much  less  a  community  government. 
The  men  segregate  in  knots  and  groups,  when 
not  at  work,  in  a  manner  which  is  more  or 
less  haphazard.  There  is  no  concerted  effort 
for  a  common  object.  Lacking  a  common 
center,  the  camp  can  scarcely  be  called  a  com- 
munity. Whatever  government  or  discipline 
exists  is  imposed  from  the  outside  by  the  con- 
tractor or  men  whom  he  puts  in  charge.  .   .    . 

The  Taylorville  Community  Association  is 
a  step  in  advance.  The  work  lasting  several 
years,  the  camp  will  have  time  to  become  a 
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true  self-governing  community,  and  the  asso- 
ciation just  formed  marks  the  determination 
to  fulfill  the  possibility.  The  broad  object 
of  the  plan  is  self-government,  self-help  and 
self-improvement.  It  is  not  confined  to  Tay- 
lorville  but  is  being  adopted  at  the  other  con- 
servancy camps. 

One  special  advantage  claimed  for  this 
form  of  organization  is  that  it  furnishes 
one  clearing  house  and  center  of  energy 
for  all  camp  influences  and  activities. 
Often,  in  small  communities,  these  are 
"  dissipated  in  turning  the  machinery  of 
a  multitude  of  organizations  and  dupli- 
cated plants."  Here  the  competition  of 
agencies  is  excluded  from  the  outset,  and 
the  utmost  use  of  existing  buildings  and 
equipment  is  possible.  In  an  emergency 
— such  as  an  epidemic — the  neighborli- 
ness  of  the  whole  camp  can  effectively 
be  mobilized.  If  it  works,  this  scheme 
may  well  inaugurate  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  construction  camp  organization ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  everything  that 
makes  life  more  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able and  that  increases  the  sense  of  mu- 
tual responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  has  a  direct  value  also  for  the 
employer. 

ENTER   THE   REBELLIOUS 
HOUSEWIFE 

IN  her  letter  published  the  other  day, 
Mme.  Breshkovsky  refers  to  the 
charm  of  the  Japanese  house  where  she 
has  been  staying  and  which  she  did  not 
grow  tired  of  admiring.  That  admira- 
tion is  shared  by  hosts  of  European  and 
American  visitors  to  Japan.  Why  is 
it  that,  so  far,  they  have  failed  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  communities  to  re- 
produce the  simplicity  and  adaptation 
to  convenience  that  make  for  that 
charm? 

The  answer  lies,  primarily,  of  course, 
in  the  history  of  the  European  home, 
and  its  child  the  American.  One  can- 
not disregard  that  completely  without 
substituting  a  freak  for  what  has  slowly 
evolved  from  the  changing  needs  of  the 
generations.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
adhere  too  tenaciously  to  traditions  in 
the  construction  and  equipment  of 
homes,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  great  majority  of  westerners  live  in 
homes  that  really  have  more  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  eighteenth 
than  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A  number  of  recent  reports  from 
England  show  that  in  that  country,  at 
least,  the  housewife  is  becoming  rebel- 
lious. We  find  traces  of  her  insistence 
to  be  consulted  by  the  architect  not  only 
in  the  reports  of  housing  committees 
but  also  in  such  documents  as  the  Min- 
istry of  Reconstruction's  committee  re- 
port on  "  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions in  relation  to  adult  education." 
Here  the  subject  is  tackled  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
housewife's  convenience.  "  Her  diffi- 
culties are  aggravated  by  the  present 
cramped,  ill-arranged  houses,  built  with- 


out thought  of  convenience,  and  inno- 
cent of  labor-saving  devices." 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  provi- 
sion of  better  washing  facilities.  Other 
reports  dwell  more  on  the  hygienic  side 
of  the  matter.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Athenaeum  comments  on  the  proposals 
of  the  government  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  model  cottages  of  "  minimum  " 
accommodation  and  asks  for  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  that  "  minimum  "  so  as 
to  include  a  minimum  of  equipment 
that  can  more  economically  be  provided 
in  building  the  house  than  through  in- 
dividual purchase  by  the  subsequent 
owner  or  tenant. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  some  of  the 
best  architectural  devices  in  cottage 
planning  do  not  fulfill  their  hygienic 
and  artistic  purpose  because  the  tenants 
bring  with  them  antiquated  and,  often, 
undesirable  notions  of  internal  equip- 
ment. This  is  true  of  model  villages 
quite  as  much  as  of  any  other  develop- 
ments. To  get  improvement  in  that 
matter,  two  methods  of  approach  are 
possible.  There  is,  first,  the  educa- 
tional. In  at  least  one  of  the  English 
garden  suburbs,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  keep  one  house  empty  as  an 
advertisement  for  prospective  tenants 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  it  with 
exhibition  furniture  approved  by  the 
managers,  as  a  lesson  not  only  to  new 
but  also  to  old  tenants. 

At  Letchworth,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  cottage  exhibitions  at  which 
not  only  architects  but  also  furniture 
manufacturers  competed  for  prizes.  In 
many  places,  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica, model  cottages  are  operated  in  con- 
nection with  schools  of  domestic  science, 
and  here  at  least  the  young  generation 
gets  some  modern  notions  of  means  of 
combining  the  practical  with  the  artistic 
in  household  furnishing.  Of  special 
household  furniture  exhibitions,  I  might 
mention  an  elaborate  and  very  excellent 
one  held  in  Diisseldorf  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  a  smaller  one  in  Hamburg. 
A  number  of  such  exhibitions  have 
also,  I  believe,  been  held  at  various 
times  at  Darmstadt.  But  where  the 
"  arts  and  crafts "  movement  has  en- 
tered, practical  considerations  have 
usually  left  through  the  back-door. 

The  exhibition  method  of  education 
requires,  of  course,  qualified  guidance 
of  visitors  to  be  of  maximum  value, 
especially  since  too  much  labelling  of 
objects  would  spoil  the  effect.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  curtains  or  case- 
ments are  of  light  material,  easy  to  clean 
and  so  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  es- 
sential light  and  ventilation.  All  un- 
necessary upholstery  is  avoided.  The 
tables,  chairs  and  chests  are  serviceable, 
easy  to  clean  and  of  agreeable  design 
and  proportions  in  their  relation  to  the 
room.  The  bedrooms,  more  particu- 
larly, are  kept  bare  of  superfluities  and 
show    the   beds   arranged    in    the   right 


positions  as  regards  light  and  ventila- 
tion. All  dust-catching  ornaments, 
brackets,  etc.,  are  omitted.  Shelves  in 
kitchen  and  cupboards  are  neatly  pa- 
pered. It  is  shown  how  best  to  keep 
household  utensils,  food,  garden  imple- 
ments, and  other  essential  paraphernalia. 
The  pantry  is  arranged  with  a  view  not 
only  to  avoidance  of  dirt  but  also  to 
logical  storage  of  objects  in  relation  to 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used. 
Proper  arrangements  for  drying  wash- 
ing in  winter  and  other  items  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader.  It  is  of  no 
use  merely  to  show  these  things  without 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  they  are 
thus  and  not  otherwise. 

ROOMS  THAT   FIT   THE 
FURNITURE 

THE  other  method  is  direct  influence 
by  competent  women  upon  the 
architects  and  those  who  finance  the 
houses.  The  British  government,  as  has 
been  reported  in  the  Survey,  has 
formed  a  committee  of  such  women  to 
advise  the  housing  committee.  Their 
influence  may,  perhaps,  also  be  seen  in 
the  admirable  report  of  the  committee 
on  building  construction  on  "  methods 
of  securing  economy  and  despatch  in 
the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing classes"  (Cd.  9191,  1918,  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  1  sh.),  published  two 
months  ago,  on  which  Raymond  Unwin, 
his  colleagues  in  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  some  of  the  best  English 
architects  have  lavished  their  best 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  a  re- 
port which  every  housing  reformer 
should  have. 

In  it,  as  in  all  recent  English  housing 
literature,  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
desirability  of  built-in  furniture.  Al- 
ready the  number  of  fittings  in  modern 
small  houses  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago;  but  it  might  be  even 
greater  with  advantage  to  space-saving, 
convenience  and  looks.  The  architect 
can  plan  the  interior  better  when  he 
knows,  at  least  roughly,  what  goes  into 
the  different  rooms,  and  where.  So,  in 
many  of  the  municipal  and  copartner- 
ship housing  developments,  not  only 
cupboards  but  a  considerable  variety  of 
articles  have  been  made  part  of  the 
house  property  which  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  old-fashioned  people  but 
not  in  reality  call  for  individuality  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  occupant. 

With  regard  to  some  fittings,  the  re- 
port just  quoted  says: 

Intelligent  standardization  would  in  all 
probability  lead  to  economy,  not  always  by 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cheapest 
articles,  but  by  the  production  of  a  much 
better  article  in  proportion  to  the  cost. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cottage  fittings  to  manufacture  very 
large  numbers  of  articles  of  excessive  cheap- 
ness and  inferior  quality.  .  .  .  We  recom- 
mend that  such  standard  patterns  should  be 
carefully  worked  out  and  samples  prepared, 
in    consultation    with    both    expert   manufac- 
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turers  and  those  who  have  studied  the  uses 
of  the  articles  ...  a  sufficient  number  of 
patterns  to  meet  all  reasonable  desire  for 
variety. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  is  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
facilitate  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  public  authorities  and  public  utility 
building  societies  with  standardized  fit- 
tings at  fixed  prices,  lower  than  they 
could  obtain  separately. 

The  article  in  the  Athenaeum  goes 
even  further  and  wants  the  government 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  women  to 
formulate  requirements  as  regards  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds. 

Let  the  producers  of  furniture  be  frankly 
told  what  women  think  about  chairs  that 
creak  ominously,  and  drawers  that  open  and 
shut  only  with  difficulty,  and  wardrobe 
doors  that  do  not  hang  properly,  and  con- 
tortions of  design  that  are  dust-traps.  The 
report  of  such  a  committee  would  consolidate 
public  opinion  on  the  question  and  be  an 
object  lesson  to  furniture  manufacturers. 
The  government  might  send  such  a  report  to 
the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Furniture 
Trades  and  also  to  the  Pottery  Council. 

The  government  would  do  well  from  time 
to  time  to  confront  the  various  industrial 
councils  which  are  being  set  up  with  repre- 
sentatives of  consumers.  The  Ministry  of 
Food  has  its  Consumers'  Council.  The  Min- 
istry of  Reconstruction  set  up  a  committee  of 
the  "  consumers "  or  main  ''  users "  of 
houses.  It  is  necessary  now  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  users  of  furniture  to  put  its 
views  before  the  producers  of  furniture. 

It  is  true  that  in  America  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  have  perhaps  been 
more  progressive,  and  that  both  builders 
and  manufacturers  have  more  fully  con- 
considered  the  convenience  of  the  house- 
wife; yet  this  agitation  on  the  other 
side  may  well  find  an  echo  in  many  an 
American  "industrial"  village;  and 
the  hoped-for  completion  of  some  of  the 
federal  housing  schemes  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  little  educa- 
tional campaign  on  this  matter  of  proper 
equipment  and  furnishing. 

B.  L. 

THE  PERSISTENT  QUESTION 
OF  PREPARATION 

A  WESTERN  correspondent  writes 
that  in  her  opinion  two  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  in  social  work  are 
increased  facilities  for  the  preparation 
of  a  larger  number  of  social  workers 
and  the  establishment  of  a  standard  for 
the  professional  case  worker.  Her  dis- 
cussion touches  on  many  questions  now 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  social  work- 
ers. Without  commenting  on  them  at 
present  we  print  what  she  says,  and  in- 
vite correspondence. 

The  present  situation  as  to  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  social  workers  is 
analyzed  as  follows: 

The  call  for  skilled  case  workers  during 
the  war  has  greatly  lessened  the  number 
available  for  peace-time  agencies,  and  as 
the  Home  Service  work  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
continue  for  at  least  a  year,  the  trained  work- 
ers will  remain  in  that  service. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  demand  for  trained 
people  is  increased  in  many  fields.     The  in- 


dustrial plants  are  placing  social  workers  in 
their  welfare  departments  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  find  suitable  people.  The  health  depart- 
ments are  desiring  case  workers  as  well  as 
nurses  for  tuberculosis  and  child  welfare 
divisions  and  for  general  public  health  work. 
The  small  cities  want  workers  who  can  direct 
all  the  various  lines  of  social  activity,  and 
the  rural  counties  are  asking  for  women  who 
have  had  training  both  as  case  workers  and 
as  nurses.  Even  when  those  who  have  gone 
into  war  work  are  released  there  will  still 
be  a  shortage. 

The  five  schools  of  civics  and  philanthrophy 
do  little  more  than  supply  case  workers  for 
the  large  cities  in  which  thev  are  situated  and 
the  territory  adjacent. 

Should  there  not  be  some  country-wide 
system  for  courses  of  training  for  social  work 
definitely  worked  out  with  universities  and 
colleges  which  are  so  situated  that  field  labora- 
tories are  available? 

Are  not  all  agencies  working  with  people 
either  individually  or  in  family  groups  now 
agreed  that  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
social  case-work  is  a  necessary  (or  at  least 
a  desirable)   foundation  for  social  work? 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  teachers?  The 
professors  in  colleges  and  universities  may 
outline  the  theory  through  courses  in  econ- 
omics and  sociology,  but  the  method  by  which 
the  theories  shall  be  reduced  to  practice  they 
cannot  teach,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
technique  of  their  application  to  the  lives  of 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  not  many  prac- 
tical case  workers  are  trained  or  "natural" 
teachers,  though  there  are  some  among  them 
who  are  excellent  teachers,  as  their  work  in 
Red  Cross  institutes  and  chapter  courses  has 
demonstrated. 

Would  it  not  be  feasible  for  the  professors 
and  the  teachers  of  case-work  to  come  to- 
gether and  work  out  courses  which  shall 
join  the  theory  of  the  great  school  with  the 
technique  of  the  practical  worker,  and  in 
which  both  elements  shall  be  demonstrated 
through  the  field  laboratory  of  the  charity 
organization  and  other  "case  working"  soci- 
eties ? 

Can  there  not  also  be  brought  about  in  the 
schools  of  civics  and  philanthropy  the  estab- 
lishment of  advanced  courses,  something  like 
normal  courses,  in  which  trained  workers 
may  prepare  themselves  to  be  teachers  of 
case-work?  I  have  heard  several  now  teach- 
ing in  Red  Cross  institutes,  who  feel  their 
lack  of  preparation  as  teachers,  express  a 
desire  for  such  instruction  in  pedagogy  as 
would  help  them  in  teaching  their  subject. 

The  second  question,  that  of  a  stand- 
ard to  which  professional  case  workers 
might  be  required  to  reach  and  main- 
tain before  undertaking  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion— as  lawyers  and  doctors  have  to 
pass  the  state  examinations  before  they 
may  practice — recalls  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  several  years  ago 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. Her  idea  was  that  the  school 
might  set  up  standards  and  devise  tests 
for  candidates — not  necessarily  limited 
to  its  own  graduates — for  some  such 
"  degree "  as  qualified  social  worker, 
and  that  ultimately  "  Q.  S.  W."  might 
take  its  recognized  place  with  R.  N., 
and  even  with  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  In  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  a  standard  our 
Wisconsin  correspondent  says: 

Thousands  of  people,  chiefly  women,  have 
taken  the  Red  Cross  institute  and  chapter 
courses  outlined  by  Porter  R.  Lee.  These 
have  given  them  preparation  for  the  specific 
task  which  they  have  undertaken.  These 
short  courses,  though  entirely  justifiable  and 
necessary  as  a  war-time  measure,  have  placed 


in  the  field,  chiefly  outside  of  the  large  cities, 
people  who  were  expected  to  be  volunteers, 
serving  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi- 
enced worker,  but  who  are  now  seeking 
positions  as  paid  general  case  workers.  Their 
little  knowledge  may  be  a  dangerous  thing 
in  peace-time  activities.  Many  of  them  would 
welcome  further  training  through  courses 
which  might  be  given  through  extension  divi- 
sions of  universities  if  teachers  of  case  work 
were  available. 

Some  communities,  in  their  eagerness  to 
provide  for  the  social  work  which  Home 
Service  has  suggested  to  them,  are  engaging 
these  graduates  of  the  short  Red  Cross  courses, 
paying  them  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  or 
more,  and  expecting  results  commensurate 
with  the  salary,  and  with  the  candidates' 
description  of  themselves  as  "trained." 

As  a  standard  of  achievement  was  set  for 
the  Red  Cross  institute  graduates,  should 
there  not  be  also  a  standard  worked  out  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  employed  professionally 
in  general  case-work?  If  nothing  more  is 
feasible,  might  not  at  least  a  pamphlet  be 
prepared,  setting  forth  the  minimum  of 
training  which  any  independent  case  worker 
should  have,  which  could  be  circulated  in 
order  to  spread  the  idea  that  there  is  such 
a  minimum? 

Should  there  not  be  some  national  organiza- 
tion— adapted  or  created — which  will  coordi- 
nate the  present  resources,  develop  a  system 
through  which  workers  and  teachers  may  be 
trained  to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  the 
country,  set  a  standard  of  training  and  work- 
manship and  thus  save  social  work  from  the 
threatened  deterioration  which  may  end  in 
discredit? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Red  Cross 
should  continue  its  case  work  service  in  com- 
munities not  otherwise  organized.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  Red  Cross 
should  be  saved  for  great  efficiency  in  time 
of  national  and  international  emergency  and 
not  made  a  commonplace  thing.  I  believe 
it  will  lose  its  prestige  and  appeal  if  it  is 
so  made,  but  I  believe  as  strongly  that  the 
situation  should  be  recognized  and  the  oppor- 
tunity grasped,  and  that  when  the  Red  Cross 
ceases  its  Home  Service  work,  the  local  or- 
ganizations should  be  transformed  for  peace- 
time service.  E.  T.  D. 

HERE'S  WORK  FOR  A  BRIGHT 
PAMPHLETEER 

RICHARD  C.  DERBY,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  is  much  interested  in  the 
suggestions  of  Miss  Gillett  for  a  better 
food  economy  for  single  people,  in  the 
Workshop  for  January  18,  but  doubts 
whether  classes  and  lectures  will  reach 
the  kind  of  people  by  whom  that  teach- 
ing is  most  needed  and  asks  that  some- 
one gifted  with  the  pen  of  an  Elbert 
Hubbard  write  a  pamphlet  of  some 
three  or  four  thousand  words  on  the 
subject.     He  continues: 

I  think  it  ought  to  begin  by  showing  the 
folly  of  small-salaried  persons  taking  their 
daily  meals  in  restaurants.  After  that  there 
should  be  hot  broadsides  against  landlords 
who  refuse  to  permit  "  light-housekeeping  "  to 
roomers  of  that  class.  There  may  be  a  few 
instances  where  the  landlord  has  valid 
grounds  for  objecting,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  prob- 
ably caprice.  Steady  pressure,  concerted  ef- 
fort, persistence — keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
— would  eventually  bring  unreasonable  land- 
lords to  terms,  and  I  consider  the  subject  im- 
portant enough  to  be  worth  persistent  efforts 
and  hard  fighting. 

In  regard  to  meals:  for  the  class  of  workers 
we  are  talking  about,  the  mid-day  meal 
should  be  light,  prepared  in  the  room  and 
taken  to  the   office  or  store.     Breakfast   and 
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supper,  being  the  two  substantial  meals, 
would  be  prepared  when  at  leisure. 

From  many  years'  experience  as  dietitian 
for  a  member  of  my  family  who  was  seriously 
ill,  I  know  how  very  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  food-values 
and  diet — a  child  ten  years  old  can  acquire  it 
quickly — but  not  many  will  believe  this.  And 
unfortunately  they  don't  care.  Talk  to 
them  about  calories,  protein,  food-values,  and 
they  look  upon  you  as  a  harmless  lunatic — 
"  a  faddist."  And  yet  the  more  I  notice  the 
many  anemic,  half-developed,  half-nourished 
specimens  of  humanity  that  come  from  our 
public  schools,  the  more  I  feel  sure  it  is  in 
the  schools  that  instruction  in  food-values, 
diet,  and  simple,  plain  cooking  should  begin 
— and  in  the  first  grades.  If  there  are  those 
that  say  this  would  be  waste  of  time,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  grievously  mistaken ;  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  precisely  the  reverse.  At  first 
the  subject  would  be  merely  amusing,  but 
would  soon  become  interesting,  so  interesting 
that  before  long  children  would  be  teaching 
their  parents. 

To  Miss  Gillett's  remarks  about  milk,  it 
would  be  well  to  add  that  it  should  be  sipped, 
not  gulped  down  as  if  it  were  water,  thereby 
causing  indigestion  and  wasting  the  milk's 
nourishing  properties. 

There  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  books  on 
cookery,  chafing-dish  receipts,  food,  food- 
values,  diet  and  subjects  of  this  kind,  but  I 
have  not  seen  one  of  them  that  we  have  any 
right  to  suppose  would  interest  the  unthink- 
ing people  we  are  trying  to  teach.  A  whole 
library  full  of  such  books  would  not  kindle  a 
vestige  of  their  interest  in  twenty  years,  al- 
though they  are  of  value  to  those  who  al- 
ready have  a  wish  to  learn.  The  little  pam- 
phlet I  have  in  mind  has  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten, and  although  some  persons  may  consider 
the  subject  "commonplace" — as  they  will 
call  it — it  will  require  a  very  clever  pen. 

A  QUEER  KIND  OF  SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 

IN  the  Superior  Court  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  there  would  seem  to  be  need 
for  some  elementary  instruction  as  to  the 
right  use  of  the  suspended  sentence.  In 
the  November  term  of  this  court  there 
appeared  for  trial  an  Italian  and  his 
wife  who  were  charged  with  assault  and 
attempt  to  kill  a  fellow  countryman. 
With  the  merits  of  the  charge,  the  guilt 
of  the  defendants  or  the  provocation  to 
the  crime — if  one  was  committed — we 
are  not  here  concerned.  What  interests 
the  Workshop  is  that  the  wife  was  con- 
victed, together  with  her  husband;  that 
she  received  a  sentence  of  one  year  in 
jail;  but  that  this  sentence  was  sus- 
pended— and  now  comes  the  interesting 
point — on  condition  that  she  leave  the 
state  of  Connecticut. 

Since  that  time  her  whereabouts  has 
been  unknown  to  the  police  authorities 
of  the  village  in  which  the  assault  occur- 
red, but  it  has  been  well  known  to 
the  relief  society  in  an  adjoining  state  to 
which,  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  she 
was  compelled  to  appeal  for  assistance. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  husband  who  was 
held  on  bail  joined  his  wife,  probably 
forfeiting  his  bail  to  do  so ;  but  she  would 
have  been  unable  to  join  him  in  the  place 
of  their  legitimate  residence  without 
being  immediately  apprehended  and 
clapped  into  jail. 


It  is  bad  enough  for  a  community  to 
pass  on  its  dependents  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  paying  railway  fare,  but  to  pass 
on  a  dependent,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
convicted  offender,  by  the  more  drastic 
method  of  providing  a  year  in  jail  as  an 
alternative,  is  a  depth  of  anti-social  con- 
duct which  merits  even  more  severe  con- 
demnation. 

That  the  victim  of  the  assault  was  a 
boarder  who  refused  to  pay  his  board 
bill,  and  that  the  wife  merely  interfered 
in  a  fight  already  in  progress  between 
her  husband  and  the  boarder,  may  seem 
to  justify  a  suspended  sentence.  But 
what  could  justify  the  forced  separation 
of  the  married  couple  and  their  forced 
departure  from  the  state  and  the  com- 
munity which  are  responsible  for  seeing 
that  their  offenders  are  taught  to  curb 
their  quarrelsome  disposition? 

STATE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
SCHOOLS   FOR   MOTHERS 

THE  movement  for  infant  welfare  in 
England,  though  greatly  influenced 
by  some  originally  American  campaign 
and  educational  methods,  has  in  the 
course  of  years  developed  on  somewhat 
different  lines.  There  has,  probably, 
never  been  as  much  money  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  properly  equipped 
baby  clinics  and  for  home  visiting  by 
qualified  nurses,  as  private  and  munici- 
pal enterprises  have  provided  in  the 
United  States,  and  voluntary  work  in 
England  has  had  a  larger  share  in  the 
actual  achievements  than  here.  Hence 
the  "  school  for  mothers,"  a  place  to 
which  mothers  are  induced  to  come,  not 
only  for  the  periodical  weighing  and  ex- 
amination of  their  young  children,  but 
primarily  for  their  own  instruction,  has 
largely  been  made  the  center  of  infant 
welfare  activity.  In  the  words  of  a 
recent  government  regulation : 

A  school  for  mothers  is  primarily  an  edu- 
cational institution,  providing  training  and 
instruction  for  the  mother  in  the  care  and 
management  of  infants  and  little  children. 
The  imparting  of  such  instruction  may  in- 
clude systematic  classes,  home  visiting  and 
infant  consultations.  The  provision  of  spe- 
cific medical  and  surgical  advice  and  treat- 
ment should  be  only  incidental. 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  has 
general  supervision  over  these  institu- 
tions, has  recently  issued  regulations  un- 
der which  grants  will  be  made.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  are: 

institutions  which  do  not  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  work  provide  collective  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  systematic  classes; 

"  infant  consultations  "  which  are  not  pro- 
vided for  women  attending  a  school  for 
mothers ; 

institutions  or  agencies  provided  by  a  sani- 
tary authority  (i.e.,  a  city  public  health  de- 
partment) or  county  council,  or  in  which  a 
sanitary  authority  or  county  council  under- 
take  entire   financial    responsibility; 

work  or  "  home  visiting "  in  connection 
with  schools  for  mothers  which  is  undertaken 
by  a  sanitary  authority  or  county  council. 


The  state  grant  each  year  is  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  work  done  by  the  insti- 
tution during  the  previous  year.  Where 
this  is  adjudged  efficient  and  the  pro- 
vision adequate,  a  maximum  of  one-half 
of  the  approved  expenditure  may  be  re- 
funded; where  any  part  of  the  work 
fails  to  come  up  to  the  official  standard, 
a  portion  of  the  grant  may  be  withheld. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  scope,  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  school,  the 
state  authority  will  have  regard,  among 
other  things,  to  a  proper  keeping  of  rec- 
ords of  attendance  and  visits  paid  to  the 
homes,  and  to  the  coordination  of  its 
activity  with  that  of  similar  institutions 
in  the  same  district,  with  maternity  cen- 
ters, baby  clinics  or  infant  dispensaries 
providing  medical  and  surgical  advice 
and  treatment  for  infants  and  little  chil- 
dren, and  with  both  the  school  medical 
service  and  the  municipal  health  service. 

It  goes,  perhaps,  without  saying  that 
the  institution,  to  be  recognized  as  en- 
titled to  aid,  must  be  managed  by  a  re- 
sponsible board  of  managers  and  execu- 
tives and  that  it  must  not  be  conducted 
for  private  profit  or  farmed  out  to  any 
member  of  the  staff.  With  these  sane 
and  liberal  provisions,  it  is  believed  that 
the  movement  will  during  the  recon- 
struction period  rapidly  extend  and  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  happy  results  of 
cooperation  between  voluntary  and  pub- 
lic activity  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
as  of  so  many  phases  of  English  social 
work.  B.  L. 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  LABOR 
TURNOVER 

MORRIS  L.  ERNST,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Relations  and 
former  director  of  the  state  employment 
clearing  house,  has  been  struck  with  the 
idea  that  if  child  labor  and  other  social 
evils  can  constitutionally  be  done  away 
with,  or  at  least  greatly  discouraged,  by 
means  of  taxation,  then  the  excessive 
labor  turnover  in  some  industries  which 
constitutes  a  serious  menace  both  to  pro- 
ductivity and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
workers  might  also  be  thus  reduced.  He 
has,  therefore,  worked  out  the  follow- 
ing tentative  plan  for  a  state  tax  on 
labor  turnover  which  he  submits  to  read- 
ers of  the  Workshop  for  comment  and 
criticism. 

Such  legislation  would  necessarily 
have  to  provide,  first,  for  obligacion 
upon  the  employer  to  furnish  a  tax  re- 
port; second,  for  a  tax-rate;  third,  for 
exemptions  and  allowances ;  fourth,  for 
method  of  tax  computation.  As  regards 
the  first,  it  might  be  stipulated  that 

Every  employer  having  an  average  force  of 
ten  or  more  persons  engaged  in  business  of 
any  nature  within  the  state  must  report  an- 
nually to  the  state  Tax  Department,  and 
such  report  shall  also  be  available  to  the  state 
Labor  Department  for  the  use  of  its  Bureau  of 
Statistics.     Such   report  must  show,   in   addi- 
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tion   to   the  usual   preliminary  facts,  such   as 
name,  nature  and  address  of  concern: 

a.  The  number  of  persons  hired  for  service 
to  be  performed  within  the  state  during 
the  preceding  year.  (Rules  and  regulations 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  Tax  Department 
can  establish  definitions,  such  as  for  ex- 
ample: At  the  end  of  just  what  length  of 
time  the  rehiring  of  former  employes  should 
be  considered  a  hiring  under  this  pro- 
vision.) 

b.  Average  number  of  persons  employed, 
computed  on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  aver- 
age basis. 

c.  Number  of  employes  who  have  died 
while  in  the  employ. 

d.  Number  of  employes  who  have  left  the 
employ  to  enter  any  form  of  government 
service. 

e.  Increase  in  average  number  of  employes 
during  last  three  months  as  compared  with 
first  three  months. 

The  arbitrary  adjustment  of  the 
mathematical  method  of  computing  turn- 
over, increase  in  plant,  etc.,  here  sug- 
gested is  subject  to  scientific  adjustment 
and  is  offered  in  this  definite  form  only 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  matter 
concretely  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Ernst's  provision  for  exemptions 
and  allowances  is  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  exemption  in  sales  and  income 
taxes.  He  suggests  an  exemption  of  100 
per  cent  of  turnover,  stating  that  with 
the  critical  war  labor  situation  at  an  end, 
a  rehiring  of  the  entire  plant  within  the 
period  of  one  year  gives  a  reasonable 
margin  of  safety.  In  order  to  be  less 
arbitrary,  however,  he  would  adjust  that 
figure,  first,  in  relation  to  industrial  con- 
ditions over  a  period  of  years  (the  lee- 
way varying  in  opposite  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  unemployment)  and,  sec- 
ond, in  relation  to  the  varying  proportion 
of  unavoidable  turnover  in  different  in- 
dustries. Of  course,  as  labor  relation- 
ships become  subjected  more  and  more 
to  control,  that  unavoidable  minimum 
of  turnover  can  be  reduced. 

Three  kinds  of  allowances  are  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ernst  to  new  hirings  as 
being  occasioned  for  valid,  excusable 
reasons:  changes  in  personnel  due  to 
deaths  in  the  service  of  the  employer, 
owing  to  employes  having  left  to  enter 
government  service,  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  employes  denoting  an  increase 
in  organization. 

Now,  to  compute  the  tax,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  from  the  total  hirings,  as 
returned  by  the  employer,  there  be  de- 
ducted exemptions  and  allowances,  if 
any.  Of  the  balance  thus  reached,  Mr. 
Ernst  proposes  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  cents 
a  person  on  the  first  20  per  cent,  of  20 
cents  on  the  next  20  per  cent,  and  so 
on  in  a  graduated  scale.  Unfortunately 
for  his  argument  an  example  submitted 
by  Mr.  Ernst  himself  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  amount  of  tax  actually  levied 
with  such  tax-rates  would  be  so  small 
as  probably  to  have  very  little  influence 
on  the  employer's  labor  policy.  His  ex- 
ample is  as  follows : 


Hypothetical   Case  Under  Above   Provisions: 

Average  force.  ..  .5,000 


Total    Hirings.  ..12,000 
Exemption 5,000 


Allowances 

Deaths 

65 

Govt,    service..  135 

Increase 

800 

On  1,000  at 

10  cents 

1,000 

20 

1,000 

30 

1,000 

40 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

60 

7,000 


1,000 

Net  subject  to  tax  6,000 

$10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


On  6,000     total    amount    of    tax 


$210 


Mr.  Ernst,  however,  is  not  wedded  to 
church  and  the  nation,  without  the  kind  of 
his  particular  suggestion  as  regards  tax- 
rate  and  scale  which,  he  says,  must  be 
controlled  by  two  considerations:  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  it  is  desired 
to  raise  by  this  tax  and  the  burden  which 
it  is  possible  to  impose  without  creating 
an  uneconomic  obstacle  to  the  discharge 
of  unsatisfactory  employes.  He  admits 
that,  no  matter  what  the  tax-rate  may 
be,  it  will  be  a  negligible  figure  to  the 
employer  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
financial  loss  and  cost  of  discharging  em- 
ployes. The  lowest  cost  according  to 
most  recent  reports  is  five  dollars  per 
man  in  replacing  unskilled  labor. 

To  be  workable,  a  tax  law  such  as 
proposed  would,  further,  have  to  con- 
tain provisions  for  date  of  return,  date 
of  tax  payment,  rights  of  review  and  the 
like,  and  possibly  for  joint  control  of 
rulings  by  Tax  Department  and  Labor 
Department.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
tax  are  summarized  by  Mr.  Ernst  as 
follows : 

1.  The  business  which  has  established  a 
proper  employment  department  in  the  indus- 
trial relations  division  of  the  organization 
and  thereby  is  endeavoring  to  diminish  the 
turnover,  is  entitled  to  governmental  protec- 
tion  insofar   as   possible   from   the   disastrous 


effects  of  unthinking  "hiring  and  firing" 
which  is  created  by  competitors  who  have 
failed  to  organize  their  employment  machin- 
ery. For  this  reason,  many  large  employers 
favor  this  plan. 

2.  Because  of  the  fact  that  a  gtaded  scale 
of  tax  would  be  created  and  further  because 
the  exemption  would  be  such  as  to  permit  a 
well-conducted  business  to  hold  its  turnover 
within  such  exemption  and  thus  not  be  subject 
to  a  tax,  the  concerns  which  are  taxed  will 
be  unable  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  effect  of  competition  will  thus  ordinarily 
be  such  that  the  taxes  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  business  profits  and  not  out  of  the  purses 
of  consumers. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  con- 
cerns, i.  e.,  those  employing  up  to  300  per- 
sons, have  been  inordinately  disregardful  of 
their  turnover,  and  such  a  tax  may  create  an 
additional  argument  for  the  engagement  of 
employes  to  be  specifically  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  employment  departments. 

4.  In  general,  the  ability  to  gauge  directly 
and  visibly,  in  this  one  way  at  least,  the 
efficiency  of  the  employment  division  of  busi- 
ness will  be  apt  to  increase  the  importance 
of  employment  departments.  The  graduated 
scale  of  tax-rate  will  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  for  watchfulness;  for,  even  though 
the  amount  of  tax  may  be  small,  there  is  a 
natural  incentive  on  the  part  of  all  taxpayers 
to  pay  great  regard  to  any  and  all  tax  returns. 

5.  The  bill  may  be  keyed  up  to  create  large 
revenues  if  desirable.  Such  taxes,  on  a  com- 
parative basis  at  all  events,  are  preferable 
to  the  indefensible  present  personal  property 
taxes  and  the  like.  In  this  area  of  tax  in- 
creases, due  to  increased  cost  of  government 
and  abolition  of  liquor  revenues,  there  is  the 
real  possibility  of  unscientific  random  in- 
creases of  present  methods  of  creating 
revenue. 

6.  This  type  of  legislation  has  nothing 
inherent  in  it  which  limits  it  to  types  of 
organizations  such  as  the  taxation  solely  of 
corporate  entities  and  will  thus  levy  upon 
all  business  organizations  subject  thereto. 

7.  The  most  important  advantage  is  that 
of  education.  Intellects  are  reached  through 
pocket  nerves  more  acutely  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  management  of  every  enterprise 
pays  close  scrutiny  to  tax  reports,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  tax  will  be 
an  exception. 
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By  Frederic  S.  Lee.     Longmans,   Green  & 
Co.     119  pp.     Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the 
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Use  of  Factory  Statistics  in  the  Investi- 
gation of  Industrial  Fatigue 
By   Philip    Sargant   Florence.      Longmans, 
Green    &    Co.      153    pp.      Price    $1.25;    by 
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Industrial  Fatigue 

By  Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  Ltd.  43  pp.  Price  6d. ;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $.30. 

Official  endorsement  as  part  of  a  war  pro- 
gram has  greatly  stimulated  the  investigation 
of  industrial  fatigue  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  recently  established  Industrial  Re- 
search Board  under  the  British  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  provides  for  continuing  the 
admirable    work    of    the    Medical    Research 


Committee  and  the  Health  of  Munition 
Worker's  Committee  in  this  field. 

This  new  central  Research  Board,  jointly 
appointed  by  the  Medical  Research  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, "has  been  given  as  its  reference:  To 
consider  and  investigate  the  relations  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  of  other  conditions  of 
employment,  including  methods  of  work,  to 
the  production  of  industrial  fatigue,  having 
regard  both  to  industrial  efficiency  and  to  the 
preservation  of  health  among  the  workers." 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Lee's  little  book  is 
welcome  not  only  as  a  concise  and  authorita- 
tive setting  forth  of  the  sources  and  measures 
of  fatigue,  but  also  and  particularly  as  giv- 
ing the  first  publicity  to  the  investigations 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
into  war  industries.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  have  been  eagerly  awaited  for 
some  time.  Since  no  indication  is  given 
even  now  as  to  a  date  of  publication  for  the 
full    reports,    we    are    probably    indebted    to 
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Dr.  Lee  for  all  the  information  that  is  likely 
to  be  disclosed  for  some  months  to  come. 

Dr.  Lee  is  consulting  physiologist  to  the 
service  and  also  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  fatigue  in  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  The  new 
manual  contains  conclusions  based  on  his 
recent  studies  for  these  bodies.  These  are 
presented  for  the  lay  reader  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  clearness,  and  recommenda- 
tions are  made  with  great  definiteness. 

Dr.  Lee  believes  that  because  the  human 
body  plays  so  large  a  part  in  factory  work, 
"  industry  must  be  organized  on  a  physio- 
logical basis  before  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  can  be  secured."  This  means  that 
the  individual  worker's  qualifications  must 
be  determined  before  he  is  assigned  work, 
and  that  the  physiological  demands  of  the 
task  must  also  be  known.  Through  such 
devices  as  the  Lovett  and  Martin  spring 
balance  test  to  determine  the  strength  of 
muscles,  the  Ryan  vascular  skin  reaction 
test,  and  Dr.  Kent's  tests  for  acuity  of  sight 
and  hearing,  the  strain  upon  the  worker  may 
be  measured.  It  is  possible  "  to  determine 
with  a  fair  degree  of  mathematical  exactness 
for  various  fundamental  operations  the 
physiological  requisites  for  maximum  pro- 
duction with  minimum  fatigue."  For  in- 
stance, the  work  of  loading  a  baggage  truck 
may  be  stated  as  the  equivalent  of  lifting  so 
many  kilograms  through  given  distances  by 
muscles  of  the  arms. 

In  a  correct  physiological  organization  of 
the  work  there  must  be  specified  the  posi- 
tions of  the  body  and  the  exact  motions 
necessary  for  economy  of  energy.  The  con- 
trast between  the  trained  and  the  untrained 
worker  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  re- 
production of  a  series  of  photographs  and 
revolving  drum  records  exhibiting  the  waste 
motions  of  the  latter. 

Curves  of  output  of  munition  workers 
based  on  the  studies  made  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  show  the  drop  due  to  fatigue 
as  the  day  advances.  This  drop  was  strik- 
ingly increased  in  the  case  of  a  group  of 
men  workers  on  lathes  who  produced  almost 
nothing  during  the  last  hours  of  the  spell. 
The  introduction  of  ten-minute  rest  periods 
in  each  spell  of  a  ten-hour  day  by  investi- 
gators of  the  Public  Health  Service  resulted, 
in  a  munition  factory,  in  increased  output 
which  amounted  in  one  instance  to  as  much 
as  26  per  cent  in  a  soldering  operation. 

Great  importance  is  laid  on  a  sufficiently 
long  lunch  period,  and  Dr.  Lee  states  that 
it  should  be  "not  less  than  one  hour  ^what- 
ever the  length  of  the  working  period."  Be- 
cause it  is  abnormal  psychologically,  night 
work  is  to  be  justified  only  by  exceptional 
circumstances  and  in  no  case  for  women. 

A  select  bibliography  of  fifty-four  titles 
from  foreign  and  American  sources  contains 
recent  literature  on  various  aspects  of  the 
problem. 


Mr.  Florence's  able  treatise  on  methods  of 
studying  fatigue  is  also  based  largely  on 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  which  he  is  supervising 
field  investigator.  He  was  previously  in- 
vestigator of  industrial  fatigue  for  the  British 
Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  draw  also  on  English 
results.  His  purpose  is  to  summarize  the 
methods  which  have  been  found  most  useful 
and  to  "  initiate  American  investigators  into 
these  methods."  The  study  holds  much  valu- 
able suggestion  even  for  the  student  who 
unwillingly  follows  the  particular  elabora- 
tion of  procedure  and  vocabulary  which  Mr. 
Florence  seriously  insists  upon,  for  example: 
"  A  series  of  divisional  periods  taken  con- 
secutively within  a  cycle  will  be  called  a 
cyclical  sequence." 

The  practical  value  of  the  writer's  experi- 
ence comes  out  strongly  in  his  recommenda- 


tions and  warnings  and  it  will  be  a  real 
misfortune  if  the  more  advanced  student  is 
not  patient  enough  to  discover  them  all. 

Fatigue  is  defined  as  a  diminution  of  work- 
ing capacity.  The  methods  of  measuring 
output,  consumption  of  power,  spoiled  work, 
accidents,  sickness  and  unrest  as  indices  of 
fatigue  are  described.  The  investigator  is 
told  how  to  define  the  unit  so  as  to  make  it 
"  expressive "  and  to  eliminate  ambiguity. 
In  comparing  output  for  different  hour  sched- 
ules he  must  have  care  that  the  composition 
of  the  group  of  workers  has  remained  the 
same,  and  that  the  stimuli  are  constant. 
These  stimuli  include  not  only  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  pressure  of  "  rush  days  "  but 
the  "feasibility"  of  the  work,  by  which  is 
meant  the  constancy  of  such  conditions  as 
lighting  and  ventilation.  In  each  case  the 
sources  of  the  data  are  indicated  and  dis- 
cussed. 

A  suggestive  grouping  of  operations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous demands  upon  the  operative  is  made 
under  the  heads:  muscular  strain,  dexterous 
manipulation,  nervous  tension,  the  complex 
operation,  the  intermittent  operation,  fre- 
quently repeated  operations,  irregularly  re- 
peated operations. 

Mr.  Florence  discloses  very  few  of  the 
results  of  his  own  observations,  the  bulk  of 
which  he  is  probably  reserving  for  his  prom- 
ised volume  on  Industrial  Fatigue.  His 
suggestions  for  explanations  of  differences 
between  the  sexes  contrast  with  Dr.  Lee's 
inclination  to  attribute  almost  all  of  these  to 
a  physiological  basis  and  contrast  also  with 
some  of  Dr.  Lee's  unsupported  assertions, 
such  as  "  Women  are  more  susceptible  than 
men  to  industrial  poisons."  Mr.  Florence 
draws  attention  to  overlooked  facts  in  the 
background  of  custom.  "  Women  often  have 
housework  to  perform  in  addition  to  their 
work  in  the  factory.  They  wear  more  in- 
convenient clothes  than  men  and  are  more 
restricted  by  convention  in  the  rest  they  can 
obtain  by  a  relaxed  posture." 


Lord  Bentinck's  pamphlet  points  out  briefly 
the  evils  of  fatigue  and  urges  steps  to  elim- 
inate them.  He  finds  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers'  Committee  at  fault  in  failing  to 
make  more  definite  recommendations.  "  One 
may  well  despair  of  any  real,  constructive 
Older  coming  from  them."  If,  for  instance, 
the  committee  had  used  its  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  "  optimum "  hours  for 
men  and  women,  bovs  and  girls,  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  engineering  trade,  "it 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  in  helping  the  industrial 
world  to  set  its  house  in  order." 

A  discriminating  comment  is  made  on  the 
welfare  work  in  England  during  the  war: 
"  Welfare  work,  canteens,  trained  nurses, 
and  rest  rooms  have  done  much  in  the  last 
three  years  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  the 
overtime  which  has  been  worked.  .  .  .  With- 
out all  this  welfare  organization  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  endured  the 
long  shifts  .  .  .  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
the  welfare  organization  to  have  been  a 
little  less  efficient  so  that  the  ultimate  evil 
of  the  prolonged  strain  would  have  shown 
itself  before.  ...  It  has  merely  postponed 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  in  so  doing  has 
very  probably  retarded  reforms  which,  had 
they  been  adopted  long  ago,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work, 
and  a  much  higher  standard  of  work  among 
the  workers." 

The  appendices  make  conveniently  acces- 
sible correlations  between  reduced  hours  and 
increased  output  in  a  number  of  widely 
varied   industries. 

Amy  Hewes. 


The  Girl  in  Industry 

By  D.  J.  Collier.    G.  Bell  &  Sons.     S3  pp. 

Price  9d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.30. 

The  need  for  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  problems  attending  the  employment  of 
the  adolescent  girl  has  long  been  recognized 
by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  working 
women.  Miss  Collier  has  collected  through 
her  investigation  an  interesting  set  of  opin- 
ions from  various  sources,  as  to  the  effects  on 
the  adolescent  girl  of  long  hours,  poor  venti- 
lation, continuous  standing  and  other  strains 
incident  to  industry.  That  these  opinions 
are  often  contradictory  and  that  they  are 
based  on  no  sort  of  scientific  foundation  is 
recognized  by  the  author  and  used  as  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  really  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  In  reading  this 
pamphlet  one  feels  a  decided  disappointment 
that  so  much  time  and  effort  should  have 
been  put  on  assembling  a  mass  of  hearsay 
evidence. 

That  manufacturers  as  a  group  find  the 
health  of  young  girls  unaffected  by  long  hours, 
and  that  trade  union  officials  and  welfare 
workers  should  testify  to  the  contrary  is 
hardly  surprising.  Discussion  of  the  extent 
of  anemia,  headaches  and  other  disorders 
among  working  girls  seems  rather  futile 
when  the  existence  of  these  complicated  dis- 
orders which  may  be  caused  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  is  reported  by  trade  union 
officials  and  welfare  workers  as  well  as  by 
doctors.  As  an  assembly  of  many  different 
opinions  which  can  be  taken  at  their  face 
value  by  the  reader,  Miss  Collier's  pamphlet 
is  interesting  and  opens  up  an  important  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  and  as  a  discussion  of 
the  attitude  of  various  groups  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  young  girls  are  work- 
ing in  England  it  has  some  value.  As  an 
"investigation"  it  does  not  contain  much  meat 
for  the  seeker  after  definite  information.  Rec- 
ommendations at  the  close  of  the  report,  out- 
lining the  kind  of  investigation  that  should 
be  made,  are  significant  and  constructive. 
Mary  Anderson. 

Essentials  of  Social  Psychology 

By    Emory    S.    Bogardus.      University    of 

Southern  California  Press.     159  pp.    Price 

$1.00,  postpaid. 

To  understand  people  is  perhaps  the  prime 
qualification  of  the  social  worker.  While 
nothing  can  quite  supply  the  place  of  that 
instinctive  understanding  and  tact  with 
which  some  individuals  are  endowed,  this 
quality  can  be  supplemented  and  enriched, 
and  its  deficiency  even  in  a  measure  supplied, 
by  study  and  thoughtful  observation  of 
human  personality  and  behavior.  The  pro- 
motion of  this  understanding  and  observation 
is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  Professor 
Bogardus'  little  book. 

The  bases  of  the  individual's  social  reac- 
tions in  instincts,  habits  and  consciousness; 
the  nature  and  operation  of  suggestion  and 
of  imitation;  the  main  points  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  groups — are  explained  with  rather 
unusual  clearness,  considering  the  brevity  of 
the  book.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
considerable  list  of  questions  which  are 
thought-provoking  and  will  especially  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  work  to  students  who 
can  use  it  with  an  instructor.  For  those 
not  so  fortunate,  it  might  be  wished  that 
the  number  of  questions  and  of  reading 
references  were  reduced  and  in  their  stead 
more  introduced  in  the  way  of  concrete  il- 
lustration,   psychological    or    historical. 

"Positive  social  control"  for  example,  as 
distinguished  from  the  negative  or  repress- 
ive control  which  is  so  familiar,  is  a  con- 
ception of  the  greatest  importance,_  particu- 
larly in  these  years  of  grace;  yet  its  mean- 
ing and  practical  possibilities  are  likely  to 
fail  in  penetrating  the  reader  effectively  be- 
cause of  brevity  of  statement  not  exemplified 
by  illustration.     For  the  same  type  of  reader. 
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also,  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  sociocratic 
thinking"  and  "  telic  advances"  militates 
against  the  ready  absorption  of  knowledge, 
and  of  its  translation   into   power. 

Yet,  on  the  whole  these  are  minor  faults 
in  a  book  which  is  to  be  decidedly  com- 
mended. Many  persons  will  never  take  time 
to  read  such  larger  works  as  those  of 
Tarde,  Ross,  Baldwin,  Cooley  or  Ellwood, 
and  it  is  a  real  service  to  have  given,  in  a 
volume  of  only  some  ISO  small  pages,  a 
clear,  sound  and,  so  far  as  the  reviewer 
knows,  the  best  introduction  within  sim- 
ilar compass  to  an  important  subject. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Tobacco  and  Human  Efficiency 

By  Frederick  J.  Pack.  Deseret  News.  320 
pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
This  book  is  an  indictment  against  to- 
bacco smoking.  It  is  written  by  a  professor 
of  geology,  and  published  by  the  Mormon 
church.  It  treats  of  the  poisonous  factors 
of  tobacco  and  decries  the  baneful  effects 
of  its  use.  The  author  proves  the  general 
deterioration  of  mankind  and  assures  us  that 
it  is  due  to  tobacco  smoking.  He  shows  a 
close  relation  between  tobacco  and  disease, 
tobacco  and  mental  deficiency,  tobacco  and 
health  degeneration.  In  a  chapter  on  Cost 
of  Tobacco,  he  cites  figures  to  prove  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  spend  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  smoking.  Even  this 
waste,  he  claims,  does  not  include  the  enor- 
mous sums  paid  for  accessories  to  smoking. 
The  reviewer,  being  a  non-smoker  and 
himself  an  opponent  of  tobacco,  heartily 
agrees  with  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  even  though  he  cannot  subscribe  to 
all  the  terrible  things  ascribed  to  its  use. 
The  country  is  just  now  emerging  as  a  vic- 
tor in  its  war  against  Demon  Rum.  Is  it 
not  perhaps  time  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
Lady  Nicotine?  G.  M.  P. 

Vision  and  Seryice 
Selections  from  the  late  Canon  Barnett's 
writings  by  Mrs.  Barnett.  Miss  D.  R. 
Davies,  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  Lon- 
don. 80  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $.40. 

Prevented  by  the  war  from  publishing  her 
life  of  Canon  Barnett,  awaited  eagerly  by 
thousands  in  every  part  of  the  world  who 
have  been  directly  inspired  by  the  late 
founder  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Mrs.  Barnett  de- 
serves thanks  for  getting  out  this  little  book 
of  sermons,  articles  and  letters.  His  remark- 
able influence,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  was  due  to  an  intellec- 
tual agility  combined  with  deep  religious 
devotion  that  has  become  all  but  extinct  in 
modern  times.  Because  he  went  below  sur- 
face differences,  Canon  Barnett  could  be 
equally  at  home  in  Oxford  and  in  White- 
chapel,  could  speak,  as  shown  by  extracts 
in  this  little  collection,  with  equal  enlighten- 
ment about  the  labor  party  and  the  kind  of 
recreation  needed  by  workingmen,  as  about 
church  reform  and  ritual.  B.  L. 

Home  Fires  in  France 

By  Dorothy  Canfield.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

306  pp.    Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.45. 

This  is  a  book  of  eleven  short  stories,  each 
with  a  tale  worth  telling  well  told.  Each  story 
deals  with  some  phase  of  French  war  experi- 
ence, but  always  the  war  experience  brings 
into  clear  relief  some  permanent  character- 
istics of  French  life.  One  must  look  far  to 
get  such  vivid  realization  of  what  war  meant 
to  the  individual  French  men  and  women  and 
to  wasted  villages  as  is  given  in  The  Per- 
missionaire,  The  Refugee  and  La  Pharma- 
cienne.  The  reader  also  feels  that  in  The 
Permissionaire,  La  Pharmacienne,  Notes  from 
a  French  Village  in  the  War  Zone  and  Vig- 
nettes from  Life  at  the  Rear  he  i«  permitted 
for  hours  and  days  to  look  on  at  actual  com- 
munity life  in  France — not  merely  France  in 
war  time.     But  something  yet  r«\rer  to  find 


described  and  more  permanently  valuable  to 
Americans  is  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the 
French  citizens  which  pervades  many  of  these 
stories  like  an  atmosphere.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  French  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
American  opinion  of  what  is  worth  while  in 
life  is  exquisitely  and  pointedly  described  in 
Fair  Exchange. 

Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Greater  European  Governments 

By   A.    Lawrence    Lowell.      Harvard    Uni- 
versity   Press.      329    pp.     Price    $1.50;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
This  volume  is  essentially  an  abridgement 
of  President  Lowell's  famous  books,  Govern- 
ments and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  and 
Government  of  England,  written  as  a  manual 
for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.     It 
is  a  pithy  and  clear  description  of  the  gov- 
ernmental   mechanisms    of    England,    France, 
Germany,    Italy    and    Austria;    and   for   that 
reason  a  handy  volume  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  have. 

The  part  dealing  with  England  is  the  best, 
for  the  reason  that  the  author's  sympathies 
and  predilections  are  with  the  English  politi- 
cal system.  In  dealing  with  Germany,  Presi- 
dent Lowell  is  studiously  fair,  and  he  presents 
a  very  clear  picture  of  the  complex  German 
political  machine,  now  happily  out  of  gear. 

If  the  book  possesses  any  weakness  it  is 
in  the  treatment  of  France.  The  author  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  parliamentary  system 
has  worked  badly  in  France  because  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  parties  in  that  country  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  cabinet  to  work  in  the 
English  fashion.  But  the  instability  of  French 
ministries  does  not  argue  instability  of  poli- 
cies. Since  the  Dreyfus  affair  the  policies 
of  France  have  been  singularly  consistent, 
tenacious  and  successful,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  about  a  dozen  ministries  fell  during 
the  process.  Witness  the  law  separating 
church  and  state,  the  social  reforms,  the  edu- 
cational advance  and  the  military  reorgani- 
zation. 

President  Lowell  is  not  very  enthusiastic 
over  French  political  capacity,  but  he  thinks 
that  the  French  people  are  better  than  their 
politics.  Very  true,  but  that  is  equally  true 
of  all  other  peoples. 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro. 

Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbors 

By  Ruth  Putnam.     G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons. 
484    pp.      Price    $2.50;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $2.65. 

In  this  volume  Miss  Putnam  continues  her 
admirable  historical  studies  of  the  border- 
lands between  France  and  Germany.  The 
charming  little  principality  of  Luxemburg 
has  participated  in  all  the  waves  of  glory 
and  of  greed  which  have  flowed  over  Europe. 
A  relatively  barren  mountain  tract  where 
the  people  counted  for  nothing,  it  served  for 
a  long  time  as  "small  change"  in  great 
dynastic  or  matrimonial  deals,  its  sovereignty 
being  "  lifted  like  a  kitten  from  one  basket 
to  another."  Most  of  its  immediate  rulers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  states,  shared 
with  its  archduke,  Philip  IV,  "  a  positive 
horror  of  any  expression  of  the  public  will," 
regarding  "  all  discussion  as  dangerous  and 
a  menace  to  law  and  order." 

Among  the  people  we  note  the  growth  of 
a  different  idea.  From  an  address  in  the 
local  parliament  of  1839  certain  words  have 
a  liberal  ring  and  a  modern  application: 
"  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  inter- 
national engagements  have  a  value,  that 
treaties  are  not  mere  scraps  of  paper.  I  am 
among  those  who  believe,  and  I  have  history 
as  a  guaranty,  that  right  rather  than  force 
rules  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  in  the 
end  there  is  profit  as  well  as  honor  in  ful- 
filling obligations,  no  matter  how  hard.  .  .  . 
To  bring  trouble  in  the  name  of  Germany 
is  a  part  morally  dangerous  to  those  who 
dare   to  do  so,  for  Germans  cannot  be  flat- 


tered by  the  idea  that  they  are  the  patrimony, 
the  possession  in  fee  of  princely  families 
without  the  slightest  consideration  to  their 
own  interests.  .  .  .  This  is  to  reduce  the 
human  race  to  the  condition  of  a  lump  of 
soil  or  a  flock  of  sheep." 

Following  the  vicissitudes  of  this  little 
nation  down  through  the  warring  ages  to 
recent  times,  its  rock-walled  city  became  "  a 
veritable  little  oasis  in  armed  Europe,"  to 
use  the  words  of  its  devoted  prime  minister, 
Paul  Eyschen.  Left  in  peace  it  became  very 
prosperous,  "  a  miniature  kingdom  of  the 
Ardennes  where,  after  the  bitter  experiences 
of  past  centuries,  life  had  become  fairly 
comfortable."  Bearing  no  burden  of  army, 
having  a  free  press,  free  religion  and  rap- 
idly growing  manufactures,  the  future 
seemed  very  bright  until  obscured  by  the 
dark  shadow   of  Prussianism. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
meet  Premier  Eyschen  in  Paris  in  July,  1914. 
He  was  then  much  worried  over  the  dark 
outlook,  fearing  that  some  "  regrettable  in- 
cident "  might  convert  Luxemburg  into  a 
mere  highway  to  France.  However,  he  still 
had  confidence  in  Prussian  honor,  for,  by 
the  treaty  of  1872,  Prussia  had  become  "the 
trustee  of  the  inviolability  of  the  neutrality 
of   Luxemburg." 

The  Prussian  way  out  of  the  obligation 
was  simple.  Eyschen  has  made  public  the 
details  of  the  process  in  a  statement  quoted 
by  Miss  Putnam.  He  states  that  the  Ger- 
mans claimed  "  France  had  already  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg;  on  our  terri- 
tory hostilities  had  already  commenced,  and 
not  a  person  among  us  had  seen  or  heard  a 
thing."  The  German  document  reads:  "His 
Majesty,  under  the  bitter  force  of  dire  neces- 
sity, has  commanded  that  the  German  troops 
in  the  first  line  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps 
should  enter  Luxemburg."  Thus  the  Prus- 
sians came,  with  an  imperial  lie  in  their 
mouths,  and  thus  they  stayed  until  the  armis- 
tice of  November  11  liberated  Luxemburg, 
by  setting  free  all   Germany. 

The  future  of  Luxemburg  now  holds  but 
two  possibilities,  its  restoration  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  or  its  reunion  with  Belgium. 
This  should  be  a  matter  for  the  people  to 
decide,  and  there  will  be  no  compelling 
pressure  either  way.  Luxemburg  became  a 
separate  state  not  of  its  own  choice  but 
through  the  clash  of  rival  ambitions.  Now 
that  these  have  passed  away  and  the  air  is 
once  more  clear,  she  should  be  free  to  plan 
her  own  future.  German  she  is  not — nor  yet 
French,  and  her  nearest  of  kin  is  certainly 
Belgium.  Says  an  anonymous  writer  (1839), 
quoted  by  Miss  Putnam:  "Even  the  circum- 
stance that  a  German  idiom  is  current  in 
Luxemburg  is  not  decisive.  ...  A  common 
origin  does  not  form  the  sole  foundation  of 
a  state.  The  sentiment  of  belonging  to- 
gether, springing  from  common  interests, 
common  religion,  animated  by  a  memory  of 
a  common  history  and  experience  is,  above 
all,  the  underlying  principle  of  nationality." 
To  this  we  may  add,  a  common  hope  and 
purpose  for  the  future,  the  keynote  of  the 
new  Europe  that  yet  shall  be. 

David   Starr  Jordan. 

Religion  and  the  War 

Edited  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  178  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

The  Red  Cap  on  the  Cross 

By  Richard  Roberts.  Headley  Bros.  127 
pp.     Price  2s.  6d. ;  bv  mail  of  the  Survey 

$.75. 

The  World  Problem:  Capital,  Labor,  and 
the  Church 

By  Joseph  Husslein.    P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons. 

296    pp.      Price    $1.25;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.37. 

These  three  books  furnish  striking  resem- 
blances and  curious  contrasts.    Religion  and 
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the  War  consists  of  ten  essays  by  the  dean 
and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Religion  of  Yale  University.  They  dis- 
cuss non-resistance,  the  ministry  and  the 
war,  religious  education,  foreign  missions, 
social  work,  and  church  unity;  but  also 
courageously  attack  such  problems  as  why 
Christianity  did  not  prevent  the  war, 
whether  the  war  will  result  in  more  harm 
than  good  or  more  good  than  harm,  wherein 
the  Christian  hope  really  lies,  and  what 
organized  forces  are  to  establish  righteous- 
ness and  good-will  among  the  nations  after 
the  war. 

The  temper  of  the  volume  is  militant. 
Its  obvious  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the 
morale  of  a  nation  at  war.  Apparently  it 
was  in  press  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  it  is  not  a  rash  presumption  that  the 
Yale  Press  may  have  had  a  moment  of 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  go  on  with  it  after  the  great  occa- 
sion which  rightly  called  forth  such  efforts 
to  enlist  the  spiritual  forces,  the  moral  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  nation,  had  passed.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  preparation  of  the  volume  had 
been  delayed  a  few  weeks  the  emphasis 
would  have  been  shifted.  Yet  the  literature 
of  the  war  would  have  been  less  complete 
without  this  sturdy,  patriotic,  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  Protestant  faith  as  it  is 
held  in  New  Haven's  school  of  theology. 

Most  useful  of  the  essays  for  the  period 
of  reconstruction  is  the  closing  one  by  Prof. 
E.  Hershey  Sneath,  the  editor  of  the  volume, 
which  is  a  revised  edition  of  an  address 
originally  given  before  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association  in  March,  1918.  "  Na- 
tions," he  says,  "  must  live  and  must  sus- 
tain relations  to  one  another.  They  must 
establish  some  modus  vivendi,  and  it  must 
be  founded  on  justice.  ...  If  religion 
is  to  become  powerfully  effective  in  this 
direction,  it  must  take  a  really  ethical  view 
of  God.  ...  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  entertain  and  put  in  practice  a  far 
more  ethical  conception  of  man  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Within  each 
nation  a  true  form  of  government  .  .  . 
must  be  democratic."  There  are,  however, 
subtle  elements  of  danger  in  religion  itself. 
"All  of  these  elements — the  intellectual,  the 
pietistic,  the  xsthetic  or  symbolical — have 
a  rightful  place  in  the  religious  life,  but 
they  are  all  subordinate,  and  exceedingly 
subordinate  to  the  one  great  dominating 
element,  the  moral." 


Of  the  two  other  books,  one  is  by  a  Jesuit 
priest  and  is  a  complete  and  authoritative 
treatment  of  the  social  problem  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view.  The  other  is  by  a 
radical  English  Protestant  who  now  occu- 
pies the  pulpit  in  Brooklyn  made  famous 
by  the  pastorate  of  Richard  S.  Storrs.  The 
one  dates  not  only  our  religious  decline 
but  our  economic  and  social  ills  from  tiie 
sixteenth  century  Reformation.  To  the 
other  the  Reformation  was  a  religious 
revival,  a  rediscovery  or  resurgence  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  After  this  new  age  of 
faith,  however,  came  an  age  of  scepticism, 
a  disintegration  of  the  religious  synthesis. 
The  Methodist  revival  came  too  late  to 
arrest  this  decomposition.  Even  worse  was 
to  follow.  The  third  age,  that  of  things, 
was  "  fitly  borne  in  upon  the  heaving  flood 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution."  The  nine- 
teenth century  was  "  pre-eminently  an  age 
of  commercialism."  "The  economic  motive 
became  paramount."  Mind  in  due  course 
became  "  subordinated  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  war."  The  "  period  which 
began  with  the  Reformation  has  run  its 
course  from  faith  through  scepticism  to 
materialism."  The  "  inferno  of  blood  and 
tears"  is  its  natural   culmination. 

Thus,    except    for    a    conventional    differ- 


ence corresponding  to  their  respective  the- 
ologies in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the 
Reformation  itself,  there  is  more  resemblance 
than  contrast  in  the  general  conception  of 
the  past  four  hundred  years  presented  by 
Father  Husslein  and  Mr.  Roberts.  From 
Luther  to  Lenine  is  for  both  a  sad  procession 
of  human  events.  Both  are  equally  severe 
on  the  whole  state  cf  human  society  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Com- 
mercial imperialism,  autocracy  in  industry, 
unregulated  greed,  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  both.  The  class  struggle  is  equally  in 
the  minds  of  both,  and  each  insists  that  a 
sympathetic  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
dispossessed  for  justice  is  not  enough,  that 
there  must  be  also  what  one  calls  "  a  vision 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God "  and  the  other 
merely  the  liberation  of  "  suppressed 
Catholicism." 

Perhaps  these  two  interpreters  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  the  world  problem 
have  here  already  been  too  long  unequally 
yoked  together.  If  either  author  should 
happen  to  see  this  notice  and  take  it  seri- 
ously, he  would  doubtless  be  much  annoyed. 
One  of  the  books  is  a  bound  volume  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  with  an  ex- 
haustive index  rendering  it  doubly  valuable, 
as  the  publishers  announcement  says,  for 
classroom  study  no  less  than  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  other  is  a  two  and  six- 
pence pamphlet;  it  would  be  considered 
sacrilegious  in  title  and  cover  design;  and 
it  has  no  index  and  little  pretense  to  com- 
pleteness or  authoritativeness  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Roberts,  nevertheless,  has  a  genuine 
personal  message  in  his  little  pamphlet.  He 
believes  in  social  justice  and  in  personal  re- 
ligion, in  freedom  and  fellowship.  He  assumes 
that  the  dominating  fact  of  the  present  move- 
ment is  the  proletarian  rising  in  Russia, 
and  he  evidently  welcomes  the  plain  signs 
of  a  similar  uprising  in  every  country  of 
western  Europe.  The  new  society  must, 
however,  have  moral  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions, and  these,  in  the  author's  view,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  religious  teachings  of 
Jesus.  As  far  as  the  economic  framework 
of  the  new  society  is  concerned,  his  view 
is  that  it  "  must  take  some  such  shape  as 
that  described  by  the  advocates  of  '  national 
guilds  '." 

Here  again  the  pamphleteer  comes  near  to 
the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  more  ambitious 
text-book.  Father  Husslein  does  not,  indeed, 
advocate  reorganizing  society  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  guilds — though  he  has  a 
sympathetic  reference  to  them,  and  even 
approval  if  they  are  cooperative  or  vol- 
untary. To  orthodox  socialism  and  to 
nationalization  of  land  he  is,  of  course, 
vehemently  opposed.  His  highest  enthusiasm, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  guilds  of  the 
pre-Reformation  period.  Again  and  again 
the  evils  and  abuses  which  have  grown  from 
the  "  post-Reformation  principle  of  laissez- 
faire,"  from  modern  individualism  and  re- 
pudiation of  authority,  are  contrasted  with 
"  the  halcyon  days  of  Catholicity,"  with  the 
more  stable  and  regulated  conditions  of  the 
thirteenth  and   fourteenth  centuries. 

The  World  Problem  is  not,  however,  a 
tract,  but  a  text-book.  Systematically  re- 
viewing the  principal  problems  of  current 
economic  and  social  interest,  the  author 
calmly  states  what  is  the  substance  of  au- 
thoritative Catholic  teaching  in  regard  to 
each  of  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
when  the  economic  views  of  the  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  regard  to  just  prices  are  sharply  con- 
trasted with  those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
it  is  not  the  latter  that  suffers  by  the  com- 
parison. Mr.  Nelson  Morris  should  no 
doubt  have  visited  some  of  the  homes  of 
the  laboring  men  for  the  payment  of  whose 
wages  he  was  responsible.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
in  saying  that  ten  dollars  a  week  was 
enough    for    a    longshoreman    "  if    that    was 


all  he  could  get  and  he  took  it,"  laid  himself 
fairly  open  to  unfavorable  comparison  with 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  declares  for  a  remu- 
neration "  sufficient  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort." 
Is  it  only  an  accident  that  none  of  the 
wealthy  men  whose  words  or  acts  are  cited 
as  anti-Christian  happens  to  be  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  or  are  the  ideals  of  the  medieval 
guilds  really  still  potent  to  control  them  in 
the  direction  of  both  charity  and  justice? 

Father  Husslein  upholds  the  sound  poli- 
cies of  a  legal  minimum  wage,  social  insur- 
ance, trade  agreements,  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  public  employment  bureaus,  and 
most  of  the  other  specific  measures  which 
would  be  found  in  the  platform  of  a  modern 
labor  party.  "The  dangers  of  radicalism," 
he  insists,  "  never  greater  than  in  periods 
like  the  present,  can  be  met  in  no  other  way 
than  by  constructive  legislative  action.  It  is 
folly  to  imagine  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by 
legal  repression.  Remove  the  crime  of 
profiteering  and  the  edge  is  taken  from 
anarchism.  The  cure  must  begin  by  at- 
tacking the  source  of  the  evil." 

Unless  one  insists  on  doing  his  own  think- 
ing he  might  do  worse  than  follow  the 
consistent,  lucid  and  straightforward  chart 
which  the  editor  of  America  and  lecturer 
in  the  Fordham  School  of  Sociology  lays 
down  for  him.  E.  T.  D. 

The  Traffic  in  Babies 

By    George   Walker.     Norman   Remington 

Co.     156  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.33. 

The  revelations  of  the  investigation  made 
by  the  State-wide  Vice  Commission  of  Mary- 
land would  seem  incredible  if  they  were 
not  well  attested  and  if  they  were  not  con- 
firmed by  knowledge  of  similar  conditions 
in  other  cities.  The  investigation  included 
two   institutions  for  the  care  of  babies: 

Institution  No.  1  Admissions  Deaths  %  Died 

1912  259  230  89 

1913  194  163  84 

1914  176  138  78 


Institution  No.  2 

1912 

31 

25 

81 

1913 

45 

43 

96 

1914 

33 

24 

73 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  deaths  reported 
were  due  to  nutritional  disturbances  brought 
about  by  lack  of  proper  feeding.  The  re- 
port showed  that  while  the  institutions  were 
fairly  clean  and  the  forms  of  med'cal  care 
and  scientific  nursing  and  dietary  were 
gone  through,  they  invariably  failed  at  the 
point  of  adequate  protection  to  the  life  of 
the  child.  It  showed  also  that  out  of  49 
physicians,  30  clergymen,  69  nurses  and  111 
midwives,  the  great  majority  were  willing 
to  commit  babies  to  these  institutions,  to 
separate  them  from  their  mothers  at  birth 
and  to  dispose  of  the  survivors  without 
any  proper  investigation  or  subsequent  su- 
pervision. 

The  investigation  showed  a  large  number 
of  people  who  were  willing  to  cooperate 
in  sending  unmarried  mothers  to  lying-in 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  doubtful 
conscience  and  efficiency  where  the  mother's 
life  was  imperiled  and  where  the  child 
could  be  disposed  of,  without  inconvenient 
publicity,  for  a  price.  In  many  cases  it 
was  shown  that  these  people,  though  profess- 
ing altruism,  were  actually  trafficking  in 
mothers  and  babies  for  their  personal  profit. 

The  investigation  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  State  law  in  1916  making  it  unlawful 
to  separate  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
months  from  its  mother  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  such  a  child  in  a  foster  home  or 
institution  "  unless  it  be  necessary  for  the 
physical  good  of  the  mother  or  child;"  this 
fact  to  be  certified  by  two  qualified  physi- 
cians or  by  a  court  order. 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 
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Civil  Government  of  Idaho 

By  C.  E.  Rose.     Macmillan  Co.      144  pp. 

Price  $.56;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.61. 
Our  Community 

By  Samuel  H.  Ziegler  and  Helen  Jaquette. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.    2+0  pp.    Price  $.90; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1. 
The  American  Spirit,  a  Basis  for  World 
Democracy 

Edited    by    Paul    Monroe    and    Irving    E. 

Miller.     World   Book   Company.     336   pp. 

Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.12. 
Patriotic  Pageants  of  Today 

By  Josephine  Thorp.      Henry   Holt  &   Co. 

82  pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.08. 
Teaching  the  Child  Patriotism 

By  Kate  Upson  Clark.     Page  Co.     175  pp. 

Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 

This  list  of  books  published  within  the  last 
few  months  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  output  of  American  printing  presses  de- 
signed to  meet  the  need  of  American  youth 
for  instruction  in  citizenship  and  patriotism. 
Never  before  have  we  felt  as  now  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  organization  and  the  in- 
struments which  we  have  been  using,  more 
or  less  consciously  and  more  or  less 
apathetically,  for  the  development  of  a  con- 
scious attitude  toward  the  duties  and  rela- 
tionships of  our  common  civil  life.  It  is 
probably  the  striking  success  of  the  appeal 
to  adults  and  youth  under  the  stress  of  war 
times  that  has  so  strongly  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  consolidating  the  ad- 
vantages gained  during  these  momentous 
days  for  the  mastery  of  the  less  spectacular, 
but  no  less  important,  problems  of  peace. 

The  problems  of  civic  education  are 
numerous  and  many-sided.  No  single  book 
or  special  interest  can  embrace  them  all  or 
propose  a  solution.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
reviewer's  taste  to  find  a  group  of  five  books, 
no  single  one  of  which  has  the  same  aim  as 
any  other,  to  be  treated  together. 

Mr.  Rose  in  The  Civil  Government  of 
Idaho,  has  realized  the  advantage  of  specific 
and  particular  ideas.  His  little  work  is 
limited  to  the  description  of  the  forms  of 
community,  city,  county  and  state  govern- 
ment, given  in  a  degree  of  detail  which 
reaches  its  end.  A  child  reared  in  Idaho 
knows  the  specific  ways  of  doing  community 
business  if  he  knows  this  book.  It  deals  with 
all  phases  of  civil  organization  in  a  con- 
crete, detailed  way.  The  book  doesn't  have 
any  pictures,  it  doesn't  tell  any  stories,  yet 
it  ought  to  be  interesting  to  the  Idaho  boy 
or  girl  because  it  deals  with  forces  and 
organizations  which  touch  him  intimately  in 
the  every  day  pattern  of  his  life.  It  deals 
with  the  moving  machinery  of  government. 
It  is  an  elementary  treatment  of  political 
science. 

*     *     » 

Our  Community,  by  Ziegler  and  Jaquette, 
makes  a  different  selection  of  ideas.  It  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  civic  instruction 
largely  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology  and 
economics,  paying  little  attention  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  Problems  of  health, 
education,  civic  beauty,  wealth,  charities  and 
correction,  and  government  finance  are  rep- 
resentative topics  chosen  for  treatment.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  hand- 
ling is  through  narrative  that  takes  an  im- 
mediately personal  tone  and  receives  a  spe- 
cific application  for  the  reader.  It  presents 
ideas  that  possess  a  dynamic  quality,  ideas 
that  have  an  action  fringe  about  them,  and 
call  for  doing.  The  book  is  meaty  and  full, 
perhaps  too  full  for  the  best  achievement  of 
its  purpose.  But  it  is  such  a  book  as  every 
child  should  know  and  will  enjov. 
»     *     * 

The  joint  editors  of  The  American  Spirit 
have  endeavored  to  collect  in  small  com- 
pass such  selections  from  literature  as  will 
exhibit   "  the    real    American    spirit."      This 


they  conceive  to  be  found  not  in  "  spread 
eagle "  oratory  or  that  blatant  self-esteem 
which  cultivates  "  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  could  '  lick  any  country  on 
earth,' "  but  rather  in  a  recognition  of  the 
community  of  ideals  and  purposes  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world 
which  has  felt  the  impulse  of  democratic 
equality  and  is  seeking  the  realization  of  a 
higher  order  of  human  association  upon  the 
earth.  The  ideas  which  the  book  aims  to 
inculcate  are  those  of  that  bigness  and  fine- 
ness which  we  ordinarily  name  "  ideals," 
such  as  most  thoughtful  Americans  would 
find  representative  of  "  the  real  American 
spirit." 

The  editors  do  not  state  in  just  what  way 
the  book  is  to  be  used,  although  it  is  evi- 
dently designed  for  children  of  relative  ma- 
turity. Its  best  use  would  seem  to  be  as  a 
manual  of  selections  to  which  a  teacher  of 
the  grades  or  of  the  high  school  might  turn 
with  every  expectation  of  finding  therein  a 
satisfying  literary  treatment  of  the  meaning 
of  almost  any  significant  phase  of  our  na- 
tional development  or  of  our  present 
problems. 

*  *     * 

Patriotic  Pageants  of  Today  represents  the 
stage  presentation  of  matters  of  current  in- 
ternational interest.  Of  the  value  of  the 
method  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  power 
of  the  drama  over  both  participant  and  spec- 
tator is  generally  recognized.  Of  the  lessons 
intended  by  the  plays  and  pageants  and  the 
spirit  of  them,  one  has  only  hearty  approval. 
The  stage  and  musical  directions  seem  to 
be  well  worked  out,  and  the  hints  for  cos- 
tuming should  prove  most  helpful.  The  book 
is  an  example  of  a  very  important  and  valu- 
able phase  of  civic  education  well  done. 

*  *     * 

Teaching  the  Child  Patriotism  differs  from 
the    other    works    as    talking    about    a    thing 


differs  from  doing  it.  The  book  consists  of 
a  series  of  essays,  written  in  extremely  popu- 
lar style,  with  frequent  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trative incidents  and  abounding  in  quota- 
tions. It  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new 
to  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  civics- 
teaching  propaganda,  and  the  treatment  is 
not  particularly  searching;  but  the  book  is 
interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  sound,  and  will 
probably  appeal  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers 
than  would  something  much  more  philo- 
sophical and  thoroughgoing. 

Edward  H.  Reisner. 


The  Spirit  of  Polish  History 

By  Antoni  Choloniewski.  Polish  Book  Im- 
porting Co.  67  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price 
$.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.65. 

"Religious  persecution,  so  ruthless  else- 
where, was  not  known  even  by  name  in 
Poland,  although  through  many  distressing 
circumstances  for  the  country  the  Jewish 
element,  so  different  from  the  Armenian  and 
Tartar  element,  gave  evidence  only  of  a 
very  questionable  loyalty  to  this  most  hos- 
pitable state." 

This  "history"  tells  us  that  Poland  has 
been  an  island  of  freedom  in  the  midst  of 
a  sea  of  absolutism;  that  she  has  always 
respected  the  rights  of  the  individual,  placed 
the  law  above  the  crown  and  was  centuries 
in  advance  of  other  states  "not  only  in 
realizing  the  different  principles  for  which 
they  struggled  later  on,  but  also,  in  realiz- 
ing a  number  of  those  that  other  peoples 
are  only  just  beginning  to  foresee."  One 
can  be  a  very  good  friend  of  Poland  and 
earnestly  desire  her  full  freedom  and  self- 
determination  without  accepting  all  this,  and 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  as 
literal  truth.  For  those  who  like  propa- 
ganda literature  of  a  high  class,  this  is 
admirable  reading.  B.  L. 


Communications 


FEDERAL  MOTHERS'  AID 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  the 
article  in  the  Survey  for  February  1,  1919, 
page  640,  entitled  Federal  Mothers'  Aid. 
There  are  certain  inaccuracies  in  this  state- 
ment. Dr.  Baker  and  I  appeared  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Rankin-Robinson  bill  in 
our  official  capacity  as  presidents  of  the 
National  Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  re- 
spectively. Our  appearance  at  the  hearing 
was  authorized  by  resolution  of  our  re- 
spective executive  committees.  We  limited 
our  remarks  to  the  section  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating state  boards  of  maternity  aid  and 
infant  hygiene  independent  of  State  Boards 
of  Health.  As  representatives  of  two  large 
national  health  organizations,  we  stated 
that  since  the  bill  was  primarily  a  health 
measure,  it  should  be  administered  through 
the  legally  constituted  health  agencies  of 
the  states,  namely,  State  Boards  of  Health. 
Lee  K.  Frankel. 
[President  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation] 

New  York. 

PEACE  USES  FOR  WAR  PLANTS 

To  the  Editor:  Allow  me  to  add  a  word 
of  most  earnest  approval  to  the  article  by 
Mary  Vida  Clark  in  the  Survey  of  February 
1,  on  Peace  Uses  for  War  Plants.     Her  sug- 


gestions seem  to  me  the  most  vital  and 
practical  yet  made  for  the  radical  recon- 
struction of  war-made  agencies  and  prop- 
erties in  the  interest  of  permanent  social 
organization. 

For  long  years  experienced  social  workers 
have  pointed  out  that  the  crux  of  every 
social  problem  inheres  in  the  socially  incom- 
petent. The  problem  of  unemployment  is 
most  acute  when  we  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployable. The  problem  of  humane  and  edu- 
cational treatment  of  the  criminal  begins  to 
reach  solution  when  we  eliminate  from  the 
prison  and  the  reformatory  those  requiring 
permanent  custodial  care  as  physically,  men- 
tally or  morally  abnormal  or  subnormal. 
The  eugenics  problem  demands  first  of  all 
the  withdrawal  from  the  stream  of  family 
life  those  unfit  to  be  parents.  The  social 
insurance  movements  wait  for  effective  result 
for  the  definite  and  permanent  classifications 
of  a  truly  scientific  differentiation  between 
the  laborers  of  average  ability  and  those 
defective  in  any  way.  The  better  care  of 
the  insane  demands  more  hospitals  and 
earlier  treatment  only  possible  with  greatly 
enlarged  facilities.  Above  all,  the  new 
movement  for  abolishing  preventable  disease 
and  for  caring  adequately  for  those  injured 
or  enfeebled  by  industrial  accident  or  strain 
cannot  be  successful  without  a  vastly  in- 
creased sanatoria  and  a  nation-wide  oppor- 
tunity for  out-of-door  work. 
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These  facts  all  make  the  suggestion  of 
Miss  Clark  that  the  government-owned  can- 
tonments and  farms  and  camps,  with  their 
buildings  and  equipment  so  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  every  class  of  the  socially  in- 
competent, the  weak  and  convalescent,  be 
turned  over  to  the  uses  of  all  the  groups  who 
need  special  social  control  or  care,  the  wisest 
possible  advice  that  could  be  given. 

It  is  the  special  and  just  pride  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  and  of 
other  charitable  organizations  of  this  great 
city,  that  in  their  work  and  example  there 
has  been  a  union  of  the  ameliorative  and 
the  preventive  and  constructive  in  social 
work.  Is  it  too  daring  to  suggest  and  to 
hope  that  the  enlarged  facilities  of  the  C.  O. 
S.,  due  to  the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Sage,  may 
enable  that  organization  to  start  and  push 
to  successful  result  a  nation-wide  movement 
to  so  use  the  war  plants  as  to  lift  this  ter- 
rible burden  of  the  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  incompetent  and  place  it  where  it 
belongs,  in  the  definite  and  permanent  care 
by  society  in  general  of  those  who  cannot 
care  for  themselves? 

Our  present  method  of  leaving  such  bur- 
dens to  private  family  life  until  it  breaks 
under  the  strain,  or  to  leave  them  to  hap- 
hazard neglect  and  punishment  by  commun- 
ity life,  and  then  over  and  over  again  pay 
the  cost  of  such  neglect,  is  so  stupid  and  so 
inhumane,  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
better  way  gives  courage  to  all  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  And  if  we  could  use  this 
new  impulse  toward  social  solidarity,  this 
new  tendency  toward  pooling  values  for  trie 
common  good,  this  new  willingness  to  go 
under  social  control  for  a  common  end  of 
social  well-being,  which  have  been  developed 
by  war  conditions,  for  a  peace  policy  that 
would  really  lead  toward  effective  social 
organization,  then  indeed  would  one  by- 
product of  the  war  give  us  all  a  real  social 
gain. 

May  we  not  have  Miss  Clark's  title  made 
a  slogan  for  a  great  campaign — Peace  Uses 
for  War  Plants;  their  dedication  to  the  care 
of  society's  wards? 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

New  York. 

"  POLITICAL   INTERNATIONALISM  " 

To  the  Editor:  With  Mr.  Morrison  I. 
Swift's  conclusion  in  his  letter  published  in 
your  issue  of  January  11,  i.e.,  that  the  Allies 
should  keep  their  hands  off  Russia,  few  sup- 
porters of  the  Wilsonian  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  would  dis- 
agree. With  some  of  his  statements  of  fact, 
many  will  disagree. 

Mr.  Swift  characterizes  the  Bolshevik's 
withdrawal  from  the  war  as  "  unutterably 
criminal  "  and  as  "  insane  stupidity."  He 
assumes  that  they  did  so  from  choice.  Is 
he  unaware  that  the  Bolsheviks  made, 
through  Raymond  Robins,  an  earnest  plea 
to  President  Wilson  to  send  them  economic 
and  moral  support,  stating  that  they  would 
not  sign  the  peace  if  this  would  be  done, 
and  that  only  dire  necessity  was  driving 
them  toward  peace?  Is  he  unaware  that 
this  report  is  verified  by  Raymond  Robins; 
that  this  plea  was  received  by  our  State  De- 
partment, but  not  shown  to  President  Wilson 
until  after  he  had  decided  on  intervention; 
and  that  it  was  never  replied  to? 

Exactly  what  is  "  the  menace  that  is  hid- 
den in  its  [Bolshevism's]  creed  of  political 
internationalism"?  Why  is  political  inter- 
nationalism any  more  dangerous  than  a 
league  of  nations? 

So  "the  German  proletariat  aims  to  rule 
the  world's  proletariat"?  A  remarkably 
interesting  statement!  Events  in  Germany 
are  somewhat  obscure,  but  this  is  to  me  a 
brand-new  accusation.  Cannot  Mr.  Swift 
favor  us  with  the  facts,  events  or  reasons 
which  lead  him  to  such  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion? Sedley  H.  Phinney. 

Philadelphia. 


SHALL  WE  DEBAUCH  CHINA? 

To  the  Editor:  Because  the  Survey  has 
published  articles  on  the  liquor  question — 
if  indeed  it  still  be  a  question — and  also  Mr. 
Burgess's  articles  on  conditions  in  China,  I 
write  to  you  now  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
publish  in  some  form  the  gist  of  what  fol- 
lows: 

A  recent  issue  of  an  American  newspaper 
in  Tientsin  had  in  it  an  account  of  some- 
one's interview  with  the  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Brewers'  Association  in  which  the 
latter  told  of  his  intention  of  coming  to  China 
soon  to  arrange  for  the  establishing  of  a 
$2,000,000  brewery  of  modern  kind.  And  he 
is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  many  other 
brewers  now  look  upon  China  as  the  place 
for  them  in  the  future. 

China  is  not  yet  in  a  place  to  pass  a  prohi- 
bition amendment  to  the  constitution  (if  she 
has  one!)  and  she  does  not  yet  know  the  dan- 
gers of  alcohol  by  any  wide  experience.  The 
dangers  of  opium  she  does  know  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  has  prohibited  its  cultivation, 
sale  and  use  (except  by  those  habituated  to 
it  and  past  a  certain  age,  I  think).  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  opium  traffic  is  at  an 
end,  but  in  a  few  years'  time  there  has  been 
much  improvement.  There  has  been  a  little 
cultivation  in  hidden  spots,  smuggling  has 
been  winked  at  by  some  of  the  officials,  and 
users  have  been  able  to  get  it  if  they  paid 
enough  for  it. 

Ever  since  the  trade  was  legally  closed, 
the  opium  merchants  in  Shanghai,  purposely 
overstocked,  have  labored  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  up  their  remaining  stocks.  This 
some  high  official  agreed  last  summer  or 
spring  to  do,  the  opium  to  be  sold  to  some 
combine  at  a  large  profit,  and  the  combine 
to  make  it  into  "  anti-opium  medicine  "  and 
sell  it  to  the  public,  of  course  at  a  still 
larger  profit  (that  is  the  worst  of  it,  it  is  so 
dangerously  profitable).  It  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  carefully  that  this  program  on  the 
part  of  the  government  has  met  with  popular 
opposition  only,  a  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations  sending 
petitions  that  this  be  not  done.  So  it  appears 
that  the  continuance  of  the  traffic  is  rather 
because  temptation  is  put  in  the  way  of  the 
weak  than  that  the  people  make  any  insistent 
demand  for  it. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  where  this 
tempting  of  the  weak  comes  from.  There  are 
several  sources.  Some  of  the  Chinese  will 
begin  to  plant  poppy  as  soon  as  vigilance  is 
relaxed,  for  if  it  can  be  harvested  and  sold 
it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop.  The 
opium  merchants  of  Shanghai  have  already 
been  mentioned;  those  who  live  in  southwest 
China  say  that  there  is  a  steady  stream  of 
animals  bringing  in  opium  from  India — 
smuggling  it  openly,  one  might  say;  and 
since  the  government  talk  of  anti-opium 
medicine,  we  hear  that  large  areas  in  Korea 
are  being  planted  to  poppy,  though  Japan 
does  not  allow  opium  to  be  brought  within 
her  own  borders. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  China  still  has  a 
big  problem  to  contend  with  in  the  matter 
of  opium.  Moreover,  many  who  have  broken 
off  the  opium  habit  have  done  so  only  to  fall 
victims  to  the  morphia  habit,  and  many  more 
have  contracted  and  are  contracting  that 
habit  who  were  untouched  by  opium.  Mor- 
phine is  so  much  easier  to  get  now  and  so 
much  cheaper  than  opium.  Traveling  ven- 
dors peddle  it  all  through  many  country  dis- 
tricts along  with  cigarettes  and  matches. 
There  are  villages  within  a  few  miles  of 
Peking  where  there  is  scarcely  a  person  who 
is  not  being  ruined  by  this  habit.  Where 
does  the  morphia  come  from?  Well,  it  is 
known  that  Japanese  merchants,  we  will  not 
say  Japan,  have  bought  up  large  quantities 
of  morphine,  although  its  sale  and  use  in 
Japan  is  prohibited;  and  some  people  have 
good  evidence  that  it  is  coming  into  China 
at  ports  near  to  Formosa. 

England  and  Japan  are  allies  of  China  at 


present  and  are  supposed  to  wish  her  well, 
yet  English  and  Japanese  merchants  are  sup- 
plying China  with  smuggled  opium  and  mor- 
phine to  the  great  injury  of  no  one  knows 
how  many  of  her  people.  America  is  another 
ally  of  China  whose  interest  in  her  welfare 
and  progress  the  Chinese  believe  to  be  sin- 
cere. America  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
prohibition  so  fast  that  the  brewers  think  it 
desirable  not  to  have  their  money  invested  in 
breweries  in  America.  But  instead  of  invest- 
ing in  other  lines  of  business  they  plan  to 
come  to  China  and  set  up  breweries;  and 
doubtless  the  distillers  will  be  pleased  to  fol- 
low their  lead. 

Now  America,  in  moving  toward  prohibi- 
tion within  her  own  borders,  brands  the 
liquor  traffic  as  recognizedly  undesirable,  yet 
Americans  are  quite  ready  to  come  to  China 
and  start  it  here  in  a  form  and  to  an  extent 
unknown  to  China  in  the  past.  (China  has 
its  wines;  one  sees  people  carrying  little 
wine-kettles  that  hold  a  scant  half  pint;  but 
until  foreign  wines  and  liquors  became 
"  fashionable,"  an  intoxicated  person  on  the 
streets  was  unknown,  and  is  still,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  very  rare.) 

In  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  there  is  as  little 
distinction  between  America  and  Americans 
as  there  is  between  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Though  they  may  be  willing  to  welcome  the 
investment  of  American  money  even  in  brew- 
eries, being  ignorant  of  what  well-supported 
breweries  may  mean  in  the  future,  does  that 
excuse  Americans,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
social  conscience,  for  foisting  another  prob- 
lem upon  China?  China  has  some  breweries 
already,  and  the  Japanese  have  started  one 
at  least  and  will  doubtless  start  more,  and  be 
ready  to  help  China  import  alcoholic  drinks 
from  Japan,  but  does  that  excuse  Americans 
for  taking  to  China,  for  whom  they  profess 
friendship,  what  is  being  driven  from  their 
own  country  as  undesirable,  nay  injurious? 

Of  course  the  United  States  cannot  well 
pass  laws  forbidding  its  nationals  to  invest 
money  in  other  countries  in  any  lines  of 
business  that  that  country  is  willing  to  have 
carried  on.  But  cannot  the  public  opinion 
of  America  be  brought  to  bear  in  such  a 
way  that  the  brewers  will  accept  the  decision 
of  the  nation  as  to  the  undesirability  of  their 
erstwhile  trade,  and  will  turn  their  money 
into  other  channels  and  refrain  from  making 
a  dark  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  America  in 
the  eyes  of  the  China  of  the  future  if  not  the 
China  of  the  present? 

(Mrs.)F.  S.  Wickes. 
[An  American  Missionary  in  China.] 

Peking. 

"DISCIPLINARY  BARRACKS" 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  through  you 
to  express  to  Evan  Thomas  my  appreciation 
of  his  article  in  SURVEY  of  February  1. 
I  also  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sense  of 
the  valuable  service  you  are  rendering  to 
society  by  printing  articles  of  that  sort.  I 
have  noted  a  good  many  articles  in 
SURVEY  recently  which  are  both  interest- 
ing for  the  human  story  they  contain,  and 
socially  profitable  for  the  influence  they  ex- 
ercise in  awakening  people  to  the  need  for 
improving  conditions.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  read  such 
articles. 

Wallace  M.  Short 

[Mayor   of  Sioux   City] 

Sioux   City,   Iowa. 

"QUO  VADIS?" 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  January  4 
you  ran  an  article  called  "  Quo  Vadis,"  in 
which  the  writer  asks  for  some  taking  of  stock 
as  to  what  we  want  to  do  in  reconstruction. 
He  urges  that  the  sociologist,  the  educator 
and  the  politician  should  get  together  and 
make  some  attempt  to  discover  the  kind  of 
world  they  want  to  create  and  then  to 
order  the  process  accordingly.     Now,  won't 
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you  please  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  advice 
he  is  looking  for  may  be  found  in  Todd's 
Theories  of  Social  Progress?  It  is  all 
there,  world  without  end !  See  your  own 
review  of  that  book  in  the  Survey  for 
May   18,    1918.  E.   B. 

New  York. 


Jottings 
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WASHINGTON'S  birthday,  February  22, 
will  be  celebrated  as  Americanization  day 
for  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  several  hundred 
cities  where  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society  is  represented. 

THE  New  Majority  is  the  weekly  paper  of 
the  Chicago  Labor  Party,  which  will  go  to 
all  dues-paying  members.  It  will  have  no 
advertising,  and  announces  that  its  special 
job  will  be  to  combat  the  big  business  propa- 
ganda of  the  newspapers. 

AMENDMENTS  requiring  an  industrial 
enumeration  every  five  years  and  the  regis- 
tration of  unemployed  persons  as  well  as  im- 
mediate reporting  of  labor  surplus  in  any 
part  of  the  country  have  been  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  House  bill  for  the  1920  census. 
The  bill  as  amended  has  gone  to  conference. 

NEW  YORK'S  milk  strike  has  been  settled 
to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  except  the  con- 
sumers. The  dairymen  got  the  increased  price 
they  demanded  for  January  milk,  with  slightly 
lower  prices  for  February  and  March.  The 
distributors  can  charge  whatever  they  can 
get,  now  that  the  Food  Administration's  re- 
straining hand  has  been  withdrawn.  Milk- 
drinkers,  including  babies  and  children,  can 
pay  the  price  or  go  without. 


SEVERAL  readers  seem  to  have  taken  the 
drawing  on  page  612  of  the  Survey  for  Feb- 
ruary 1  as  a  portrait  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Ziv,  a 
well-known  New  York  author  and  lecturer  on 
social-philosophical  subjects.  Since  the  draw- 
ing was  described  as  a  study  of  a  Bolshevist 
drawn  at  a  trial  of  East  Side  Russians,  we 
hasten  to  state  that  Professor  Ziv  is  not  a 
Bolshevik  and  did  not  attend  that  trial;  and 
that  either  he  has  a  double  or  the  artist  has 
misplaced  the  caption. 


BOY  SCOUTS  will  plant  trees  in  memory 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  chief  scout 
citizen  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Dan- 
iel Carter  Beard,  national  scout  commissioner, 
suggests  that  each  of  the  16,000  troops  in  the 
United  States  plant  one  or  more  sturdy  trees 
with  a  suitable  inscription  as  a  permanent  ex- 
pression of  what  Roosevelt  meant  to  the  youth 
of  the  country.  There  has  been  immediate 
favorable  response,  and  as  soon  as  nature  per- 
mits "  Roosevelt  trees "  will  be  growing  in 
every  community  ivhere  there  are  Boy  Scouts. 


charges  no  fees  and  is  ready  to  advise  any 
social  worker  about  opportunities  or  prospec- 
tive workers  about  training.  It  hopes  that 
case  workers  who  have  gone  into  war  work 
will  return  to  help  out  in  this  emergency,  if  a 
demand  which  will  probably  last  for  a  year 
can  be  called  an  emergency. 

ENFORCEMENT  of  federal  prohibition  will 
probably  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Glass  has  recommended  to 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  applying  to 
property  on  which  liquor  is  illegally  sold  the 
principal  of  the  abatement  and  injunction  acts 
which  have  been  very  successful  in  fighting 
commercialized  prostitution.  Under  such  a 
law  the  courts  could  declare  such  property  a 
nuisance  and  forbid  its  use  for  any  purpose 
for  a  year. 

AWARDS  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
economic  prize  contests  for  1918  have  been 
made  as  follows:  Class  A,  first  prize,  $1,000, 
to  Harleigh  H.  Hartman,  Lake  Forest  College, 
for  his  essay  on  The  Meaning  and  Applica- 
tion of  "  Fair  Valuation  "  as  Used  by  Utility 
Commissions;  second  prize,  $500,  Howard 
Douglas  Dozier,  Vanderbilt  University,  A 
History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
No  prizes  were  awarded  in  Class  B,  for  un- 
dergraduates, as  the  essays  offered  were  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 

GOVERNMENTAL  status  is  given  the 
"  victory  "  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  June  9-13,  by 
Secretary  Baker's  authorization  of  a  joint  in- 
vitation by  the  association  and  the  army  med- 
ical men  to  medical  representatives  of  the 
Allied  countries.  The  result  is  expected  to 
be  an  interallied  medical  convention  at  which 
plans  will  be  made  for  cooperative  study  and 
research,  for  taking  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  during  the  war, 
and  for  cementing  the  bonds  of  an  enduring 
friendship  among  medical  men. 


URGENT  need  for  case  workers  throughout 
the  United  States  is  expressed  through  press- 
ing demands  upon  the  National  Social  Work- 
ers' Exchange.  The  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity  says  that  there  will  be  a 
serious  loss  to  social  work  for  years  if  this 
demand  cannot  be  met  with  workers  so  well 
trained  that  standards  will  be  set  for  the 
future.  Salaries  range  from  $900  a  year  for 
the  visitor  in  training  to  $3,000  for  the  execu- 
tive of  a  city  organization.  The  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange  is  attempting  to 
recruit   especially    to    fill    this    demand.     It 


HOSTESS  houses  have  proved  so  popular  and 
useful  in  war-time  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has 
no  intention  of  giving  them  up.  Helen  Fer- 
ris, recreation  expert  of  that  body,  is  travel- 
ing about  the  country  organizing  them  in  in- 
dustrial centers,  or  preparing  the  way  for 
their  establishment  by  organizing  recreation 
during  the  noon  hour  at  factories.  The  Fed- 
erated Women's  Club  of  Cleveland  is  the 
first  local  organization  to  support  such  a 
house,  modeled  on  the  cantonment  houses, 
where  the  girls  can  find  recreation  and  enter- 
tain their  friends  in  the  evenings  as  well 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  dav. 


FOREIGN  service  has  become  so  prominent 
an  activity  of  members  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association  that  it  has 
decided  to  establish  a  special  committee  to 
secure  information  as  to  the  need  for  trained 
social  workers  in  the  devastated  areas  of 
France,  Italy,  Russia  and  other  countries; 
to  secure  information  on  college  women 
available  for  service  in  these  areas;  to  col- 
lect, organize  and  make  available  the  experi- 
ence of  college  women  already  serving  there; 
to  aid  college  graduates  to  plan  for  and 
carry  out  the  organization  of  reconstruction 
units  in  Europe  or  the  maintenance  of  trained 
social  workers  in  Europe;  to  stimulate  co- 
operation of  groups  at  different  colleges 
which  are  unable  to  bear  separately  the 
entire  expense  of  maintaining  workers  in 
Europe. 


TOLEDO,  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
buildings  on  the  University  Farm  erected  to 
train  mechanics  for  the  army,  has  decided  to 
use  them  and  the  land  as  an  "  opportunity 
farm "  for  boys.  The  farm  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  city  for  trade  education;  and 
in  appropriating  money  for  the  buildings  the 


An  Announcement 

OUR  activities  for  the  past  year 
have  been  nearly  100  per  cent, 
devoted  to  war  production  of  vital 
importance  to  the  government,  com- 
pelling us  to  discontinue  regular  man- 
ufacture in  practically  all  of  our 
lines. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  now 
enabled  us  to  begin  the  readjustment 
to  a  peace  production  basis.  While 
this  adjustment  must  be  gradual,  we 
are  pressing  it  with  all  possible  speed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  our  normal  trade  at  an  early  date. 

We  appreciate  the  patience  and  under- 
standing with  which  our  patrons  have 
reacted  to  the  situation  and  trust  they 
may  continue  to  exercise  such  consider- 
ation until  our  manufacturing  facilities 
are  once  more  on  a  pre-war  footing. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  Sao  Francisco 

Leading  American  Maters  of  Microscopes,  Projection 

Apparatus    (Baloplicons) ,    Photographic  Lenses, 

Ophthalmic   Lenses    and    Instruments,    Range 

Finders  and  Gun  Sights  for  Army  and  Navy 

Searchlight     Re/lectors,     Binoculars     and 

Other    High-Gra.de    Optical     Products. 


YOU   MUST   DECIDE 

Both  sides  of  practical  subjects  treated  by 
experts.  Religion  applied  to  daily  life, 
and  an  open  mind  to  religion. 

$1  a  year;  25  cents  for  three  months 

THE   ARBITRATOR 

P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New  York  City 


LANGUAGES  £EU^£ 

,.        ON    ,ALL    PHONOGRAPHS 


Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
Lldow  it.    Fami'y  and  friend  i  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Wht  bafl  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  tnoae  who 
k  -low  languages.  Fr.jwro  now  to  better  your  position 
crease  your  busin  ess.  Used  and  recommended  by  educators 
in  leading  colleges.  M  rite  for  Booklet  and  Tree  Trial  Offer. 
THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
03t993  Putnam  Building.  2  W.  4Bth  St..  NY. 


city  council  had  had  the  foresight  to  stipu- 
late that  when  they  were  no  longer  needed 
for  their  original  purpose  their  possible  use 
as  a  home  and  school  for  boys  should  be  con- 
sidered. Hence  Toledo  has  avoided  the  legal 
difficulties  which  other  cities  often  have  to 
meet  when  trying  to  transfer  public  lands 
and  buildings  to  new  uses.  The  purpose  of 
the  farm  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Parental 
School,  to  make  wayward  boys  self-reliant 
and  self-respecting  by  the  influence  of  "  fam- 
ily instructors,"  men  and  women  of  education 
and  refinement. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

Order  from  publishers 
Pamphlets    are    listed    once   in    this    column 
without   charge.      Later  listings  mag   be  made 
under     CURRENT     PAMPHLETS      (see     page 
W-) 

Civic  Duties  of  Women.  By  Blanche  Evans 
Hazard.  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Teaching  American  Ideals  Through  Lit- 
erature. By  Henry  Neumann.  Effect  of 
War  Conditions  on  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Courses.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Industrial  Education  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Report  to  the  Educational  Council  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association.  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — An  experienced  Jewish  So- 
cial Worker  to  supervise  large  Summer 
Camp.     Address  3068.  Survey. 

WANTED — Young  woman  to  develop 
community  work  in  neighborhood  twelve 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Well  equipped 
building.  Adequate  salary  depending  on 
experience.  Apply  Community  Center, 
Brvn   Mawr.   Pa. 

WANTED— Graduate  Nurse  for  District 
Work,  and  one  also  to  take  charge  of  Small 
Hospital,  in  connection  with  a  Medical  and 
Social  Work,  in  the  mountains  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  Address,  stating  qualifica- 
tions and  salary  desired,  Geo.  H.  Packard, 
M.  D.,  White  Rock,  Madison  County,  North 
Carolina. 

WANTED — Young  women  for  legal  aid, 
probation,  court  and  child-caring  work  with 
dependents  and  delinquents  in  Chicago. 
College  graduates  preferred.  Experience 
desirable,  but  not  essential.  Address  3072, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Visiting  Housekeeper  for 
field  work  in  Chicago.  Also  Director  for 
small  Boarding  Club  for  Girls.  Education 
and  experience  essential.  Address  3073, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Domestic  Science  Teacher 
at  the  George  Junior  Republic,  Grove  City, 
Penn.  Address  applications  to  Leonard  S. 
Levin,  President,  Berger  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  stating  age,  references,  ex- 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

WANTED— Medical  Social  Service 
Worker  in  an  institution  located  in  Phila- 
delphia. Jewish  nurse,  familiar  with  tuber- 
cular work  preferred.  Address  3076,  Sur- 
vey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  AS  SUPERVISOR,  Super- 
intendent or  Assistant  in  Boys'  Home. 
Have  training  and  experience,  refer  po- 
sition in  West  or  South.  Health  good ; 
specially  interested  in  large  or  small  homes 
under  private  management.  Address  3066, 
Survey. ^^ 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  wants  position  as 
Milk  Station  Matron,  or  Visitor,  with  In- 
fant Welfare  Association.  Address  3078, 
Survey. 

MATRON,  UNDERGRADUATE 
NURSE  and  an  Assistant  or  Children's 
Supervisor,  desire  positions  together  in 
Child-Caring  Institution.  Address  3077, 
Survey. 

SECRETARY,  EDUCATED,  refined 
American  woman ;  typist,  stenographer 
(Gregg),  filing;  at  present  secretary  busi- 
ness office ;  position  desired  school,  institu- 
tion, settlement ;  experienced  neighborhood 
worker,  speaks  Italian.  Address  3074, 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  experienced  in  settlement 
and  community  work,  will  consider  position 
with  requirements  above  the  ordinary. 
Thirty-five,  married.  Address  3075,  Sur- 
vey. 


How  the  Municipal  Market  Was  Estab- 
lished. Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Rural  Teacher  Preparation  in  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  By  Ernest  Burnham.  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Kansas  Mothers'  Book.  Handbook  of 
Child  Hygiene.  Lydia  Allen  DeVilbiss, 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health,  Topeka. 

A  Statistical  Study  of  164  Patients  with 
Drug  Psychoses.  By  Horatio  M.  Pollock. 
Dementia  Praecox  as  a  Social  Problem. 
By  Horatio  M.  Pollock.  New  York  State 
Hospital  Commission,  Albany. 

Representation  in  Industry.  By  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  From  author,  26  Broad- 
way,  New  York. 

Christianity  and  Mormonism.  By  T.  C. 
Smith.  Advertising  Department,  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  Witherspoon 
building,   Philadelphia.     Price   5   cents. 

The  Final  Settlement  in  the  Balkans. 
By  James  D.  Bourchier.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  681  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Children  Before  the  Courts  in  Connecti- 
cut. By  William  B.  Bailey.  Bureau  Pub- 
lication No.  43.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

League  of  Nations — Outlined  tor  Discus- 
sion. National  Committee  on  the  Churches 
and  the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Better  Housing  in  Iowa.  Iowa  State  Board 
of  Health,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Social  Thought  in  American  Fiction 
(1910-1917).  By  Hazel  Wilkinson.  Southern 
California  Socialogical  Society,  University 
of  Southern  California  Press,  Los  Angeles. 

What  Does  Your  Boy  Read?  What  Does 
He  Play?  Good  Books  to  Read.  Good 
Games  to  Play.  The  Free  Public  Library, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Is  a  Permanent  Peace  Possible?  By  F.  H. 
Hankins.  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Public  Land  System  of  Texas,  1823- 
1910.  By  Reuben  McKitrick.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison.     Price  25  cents. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Chaos  in  Europe.   By  Frederick  Moore. 

G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      192    pp.      Price 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 
A  Bulwark  Against  Germany.  By  Bogumil 

Vosnjak.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     283  pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
The    Living    Christ.      By    Charles    Wood. 

Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.      218    pp.      Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 
Our    Daily    Bread.      By    George    Radford. 

Constable   &    Co.,   Ltd.,   London.      127   pp. 

Price  4s  6d ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.40. 
Unemployment      and      American      Trade 

Unions.     By   D.   P.   Smelser.     The  Johns 

Hopkins     Press.      154     pp.       Price     $1.25 

paper  bound;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
La  Cite  de  Main  Dans  Les  Regions  Devas- 

tees.     By  J.   Marcel   Auburtin   and   Henri 

Blanchard.       Librairie       Armand       Colin, 

Paris.     317  pp.     Price  $1.35;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.45. 
War  and  Revolution  in  Russia.     By  Basil 

Gourko.      The    Macmillan    Co.      240    pp. 

Price    $4.00    illustrated;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $4.15. 
L'Avenir  de  la   France,   Reformes   Neces- 

saires.      Edited      by      Maurice      Herbette. 

Librairie  Felix  Alcan.    564  pp.    Price  $2.75 

paper  bound;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.85. 
Songs   of   a    Miner.     By   James   C.    Welsh. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    106  pp.    Price  $1.25; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.33. 
The   Vocational   Reeducation   of   Maimed 

Soldiers.     By  Leon  de  Paeuw.     Princeton 

University   Press.      188   pp.     Price   $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In  1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  offers 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  instruction  throughout  the 
Course  Is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  in- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  lor  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new 
class  to  be  admitted  March  1st.  1919. 

For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address, 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven  Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents   a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  througltout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

New  Jersey  Says  "  No."  Report  of  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in 
High  Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
1917.  Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Unio» 
Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     5  cents. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to 
State  Boards  op  Charities  and  Corrhc- 
tions.  Compiled  by  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Dallas  for  the  State  Commission  on  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Legislation.  176  pp.  $1. 
Address  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
1306  y2   Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training  ;  Our  Latest 
Cure-All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  edi- 
tor The  Nation.  Published  by  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg., 
Washii'  •'•on,   D.    C.     '5   cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire    St.,    Boston. 

Fob  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survev  Associ- 
ates,  Inc.,   112   East   19    St.,   New   York. 

The  National  Non-partisan  League.  Get  the 
truth  concerning  this  organization.  Send 
40c.  for  special  bundle  of  League  papers  and 
pamphlets.  Address  The  National  Nonpar- 
tisan   League,    Box   495,    St.    Paul,    Minn.' 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month 
Mental   Hygiene ;   quarterly  ;    $2   a   year  ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50  Union   Square,   New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished   by    National    Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,  New   York. 


The  C.  S.  G.  and  Its  Work.  The  Catholic 
Social  Year  Book,  1919.  P.  S.  King  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  80  pp.  Price  Is.  paper  bound ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 

The  Only  Possible  Peace.  Pv  Frederic  C. 
Howe.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  265  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 

Les  Maladies  Des  Societes.  By  J.  Heri- 
court.  Ernest  Flammanon,  Paris.  276 
pp.  Price  $1.10  paper  bound;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.20. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation  ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Bal- 
timore. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal 
instruction ;  adequate  obstetrical  care ;  birth 
registration  ;  maternal  nursing ;  infant  welfare 
consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winehell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y  ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications),  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm ;  Amos  R.  B. 
Pinchot,  v.  ch'm ;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles 
T.  Hallinan,  sec'y ;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Opposed  to  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training  and  service  in  this  coun- 
try. Information  bulletin  service  $1  per  an- 
num.    Contributions  needed. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.    Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
lork. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y  ;  Rev. 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission     of     Inter-Church     Federations; 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church   and    Country    Life ; 
Rev.    Edmund   deS.    Brunner,   exec,   sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.     United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,     Rev.    Charles     S.    Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Rob- 
ert   E.    Speer,    ch'm ;    William    Adams    Brown, 
sec  y  ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y.     Coordi- 
rates   the   work   of   denominational   and   inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions  ;  surveys 
camp    conditions;    promotes   erection   of    inter- 
church  buildings  ;  other  general  war-time  work  ; 
promotes  reconstruction  work.     105  East  22  St 
New  York.  '' 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.  ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25  ;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school  ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
Y'ork,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects  :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  Stai:o  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-S,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyras  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-B.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES — L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

THE  WILLIAMS    PBINTING    COMPANY,    NEW   TOBK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN   WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec''" 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Survey;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son 'Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


_ 


OUR  JOB  IS  TO  GET  JOBS 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


The  purpose  of  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange  is  to  register  and 
place  men  and  women  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  social  work ;  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter adjustment  between  workers  and  positions  in  the  social  field ;  to  facilitate  the 
choice  of  competent  candidates  for  positions ;  to  recruit  new  workers  and  to  dis- 
cover new  opportunities ;  to  encourage  adequate  preparation  and  professional 
training  for  social  work ;  to  secure  equitable  standards  of  employment. 

Some  of  the  calls  that  came  to  the  Exchange  in  the  past  few  months,  which 
were  filled  either  partially  or  wholly  by  candidates  whom  we  recommended : 

30  case  workers  for  one  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  director  of  Americanization  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  middle  western  city, 
requiring  familiarity  with  the  Slavic  tongues. 

A  woman  director  for  the  Board  of  Health  of  a  western  state,  to  head  a  new  depart- 
ment of  venereal  diseases ;  unusual  medical  knowledge  and  a  trained  social  worker 
with  the  right  personality  essential. 

A  publicity  secretary  for  the  Council  of  Health  Agency  in  a  middle  western  city. 

A  director  of  an  "  After  Care  "  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  his  assistant. 

10  investigators  for  a  study  of  Child  Labor. 

The  qualifications  for  registration  in  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
are :  a  degree  from  an  accredited  college ;  or,  a  year's  course  in  a  professional 
training  school  for  social  workers ;  or,  experience  which  has  given  at  least  an 
equivalent  preparation.  To  those  who  cannot  meet  these  requirements,  the 
Exchange  will  gladly  give  advice  about  the  opportunities  for  securing  adequate 
training. 

The  Exchange  is  not  conducted  for  profit,  but  is  organized  and  supported  on 
a  membership  basis.    Membership  is  voluntary  and  professional. 

1.  Active  Members  :  professional  social  workers  who  will  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Exchange  by  individual  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  may  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Exchange  for  placement.     Annual  Dues  :     $2.00. 

2.  Sustaining  Members  :  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  social  work 
and  who  see  the  importance  of  sound  placement  work  in  social  work.  Annual  Dues  : 
$5.00  to  $10.00. 

3.  Institutional  Members  :  social  agencies  which  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Exchange 
in  furthering  its  plans,  or  to  use  the  Exchange  to  secure  workers.  Annual  Dues  : 
$10.00  and  upward,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  will  call  upon  the 
Exchange  for  workers. 

WHY  WE  ARE  ADVERTISING 

We  must  have  money  and  members  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  1919. 
The  Exchange  is  actively  recruiting  new  material  for  social  work  all  the  time, 
by  extending  its  services  for  vocational  advice  to  young  college  men  and  women 
and  others  thinking  of  entering  this  profession.  If  you  are  a  social  worker  you 
should  become  a  member,  because  you  may  at  some  time  wish  to  consult  us  or 
use  our  service.  If  you  are  an  executive  of  a  social  organization,  let  the  Exchange 
do  the  interviewing  of  job  seekers  for  your  organization  and  recruit  new  workers 
for  your  field.     These  are  the  services  the  Exchange  offers  to  social  organizations. 

Here  is  a  co-operative  effort  to  serve  social  work  as  a  profession.    Are  you  interested  in  your  profes 
sion?    If  so,  you  cannot  fail  to  support  this  guild  organized  solely  to  serve  it. 

Why  not  enroll  today? 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

.    FILL,   OUT   AND   MAIL.  THIS   COUPON   WITH   TOUR   APPLICATION   FOR    MEMBERSHIP 


DIRECTORS 

OF    THE 

National 

Social    Workers' 

Exchange 

RICHARD  H.  EDWARDS. 

President  New  York 

C.  C.  CARSTENS, 

Vice-President         Boston 
MARGARET  F.  BYINGTON, 
Secretary 

Washington,  D.C 
JAMES  S.  CUSHMAN, 

Treasurer  New  York 

SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE Chicago 
WILLIAM  C.  BREED, 

New  York 
FRANK  J.  BRUNO, 

Minneapolis 
MARY  VIDA  CLARK, 

New  York 
WILLIAM  T.  CROSS. 

Chicago 
EDNA  L.  FOLEY, 

Chicago 
JOHN  M.  GLENN, 

New  York 
PHILIP  P.  JACOBS. 

New  York 
MRS.  ALEXANDER  KOHUT, 
New  York 
PORTER  R.  LEE, 

New  York 
JOSEPH  C.  LOGAN, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Education  Association.  Chicago,  February 
24-March  4.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Crabtree, 
1400  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington. 
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Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
New  York,  May  6-8.  Secretary,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  street,  Boston. 

Jewish  Charities,  National  Conference  of. 
Atlantic  City,  May  27-June  1.  Secretary, 
Boris  D.  Bogen,  114  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

Library  Association,  American.  Asburv 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  23-28.  Secretary,  George 
B.  Utley,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton. 

Medical  Association,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-13.  Secretary,  Alexander  R. 
Craig,  535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Medicine,  American  Academy  of.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-10.  Deputy  Secretary,  Bessie 
G.  Frankenfield,  52  North  Fourth  street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Organizing  Charity,  American  Association 
for.  Atlantic  City,  May  30-June  1.  Sec- 
retary, Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  Philadelphia,  April.  Sec- 
retary, J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of, 
Atlantic  City,  June  1-8.  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chi- 
cago. 

Trained  Nurses,  Canadian  National  Asso- 
ciation OF.  Vancouver,  June.  Secretary, 
Ethel  Johns,  Children's  Hospital,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Women's  Trade   Union  League,  National. 
Philadelphia,  June.     Secretary,  Emma  Steg- 
hagen,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 
State  and  Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  New  London,  April 
27-29.  Secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  607 
Main  street,  Hartford. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Mount  Loretto,  Richmond,  May  13-15. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Rowell,  287  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Michigan. 
Lansing,  June  18-20.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Crane,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nurses'  Association,  California  State.  Oak- 
land, April  21-23.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  126  Ramsell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  San  Jose,  April  22-25.  Secretary, 
Mabel  Weed,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Jose. 
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The  Soldier  and  the  Future 

From   an  Address   at   the  Opening   of   the  New  Liberty  Theater 

at  Camp  Humphries,  Virginia 

By  Newton  D.  Baker 


Secretary  of  War 


THIS  war  is  substantially  over,  the  armistice  has  been 
signed  and  it  represents  a  complete  military  victory 
over  the  so-called  Central  Empires.  1  suppose 
almost  any  military  commander  in  history  would 
rather  have  walked  up  to  his  adversary  and  handed  him  his 
sword  in  unconditional  surrender  than  to  have  signed  those 
exacting  and  complete  terms  of  armistice  which  were  presented 
to  the  Germans.  The  war  has  ended  in  what  we  may  call  a 
complete  military  victory,  and  that  victory  has  come  to  the 
heroic  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  which 
for  four  years  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  struggle, 
and  to  the  splendid  young  army  of  the  United  States,  which 
streamed  across  the  seas  at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  month  until 
finally  its  numbers  were  approximately  those  of  the  British 
army  in  France,  and  in  a  short  time  bade  fair  to  exceed  the 
numbers  of  the  French  army  fighting  on  French  soil ;  and  when 
the  final  hours  came,  from  the  first  of  November  until  the 
eleventh  of  November,  and  the  climax  of  these  great  military 
operations  was  being  conducted,  the  American  army  had 
amounted  to  a  very  large  number  of  divisions — somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirty  divisions — which  were  engaged  in 
actual  battle  of  the  most  savage  sort,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  German  empire  was  broken  at  the 
place  where  the  American  army  was  carrying  forward  the 
Allied  line.  So  we  can  say  that  this  war  had  ended  in  a  mili- 
tary victory  and  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  has  borne 
a  distinguished  part  in  achieving  this  victory,  and  the  result  of 
this  victory,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  a  new  sort  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  a  new  sort  of  liberty  in  the  world. 

Many  peoples  who  have  not  any  traditions  of  self-govern- 
ment have  imagined  that  it  is  going  to  mean  abolition  of  gov- 
ernment. We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  strange  uprisings  of 
peoples  groping  for  some  new  form  in  which  to  throw  their 
society  in  order  that  they  may  fully  realize  the  new  liberty 
which  has  come  upon  the  world.  The  United  States  is  the 
country  which  least  of  all  needs  to  grope  under  these  circum- 
stances; we  have  been  a  free  and  self-governing  people  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  and  everybody  in  the  United  States 


— whether  born  here\)r  born  abroad,  whether  of  native  extrac- 
tion for  one  or  more  generations  or  of  foreign  extraction  in 
one  generation  or  two — has  been  made  an  heir  to  the  traditions 
of  self-government  which  took  a  raw  continent  in  1776  and 
made  it  a  great  industrial,  financial,  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural nation  in  one  hundred  years,  and  which  built  up  among 
us  free  institutions  in  which  the  rule  of  the  majority,  as  ex- 
pressed by  manhood  suffrage  through  the  ballot,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  political  action. 

We  need  not  grope  for  new  ways  of  exercising  our  freedom. 
The  thing  we  have  to  do,  now  that  the  military  victory  has 
been  won,  is  to  show  these  unaccustomed  peoples  of  the  world 
— these  peoples  to  whom  freedom  and  liberty  has  come  out 
of  the  clouds  without  any  explanation,  without  any  book  of 
rules  for  its  management — how  men  who  are  habituated  to 
self-government  use  the  liberty  which  they  have  acquired.  In 
other  words,  it  is  up  to  us  as  we  demobilize  our  soldiers,  as 
they  drift  back  into  civilian  pursuits  of  one  sort  and  another, 
as  our  industries  are  turned  away  from  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials  into  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  industrial  and 
commercial  supplies,  as  labor  is  readjusted  and  capital  is  read- 
justed, as  extraordinary  agencies  of  the  government  created 
for  the  war  emergency  are  discontinued  and  the  old  agencies 
of  government  are  reasserted — in  all  these  changes  we  must 
show  that  we  are  a  people  who  know  that  law  and  order,  a 
settled  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  majority,  and  conform- 
ity to  the  established  and  informed  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  true  way  to  use  liberty  and  freedom  when  it  has 
been  acquired. 

I  know  no  body  of  men  upon  whom  that  obligation  rests 
more  than  it  rests  upon  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  have  gone 
abroad,  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  have  had  their  duty 
here ;  but  they  have  been  chosen  out  of  the  community  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  a  very  peculiar  way;  they  aFe  an 
elect  people.  When  you  go  home,  you  are  going  to  be  no  longer 
the  neighbor  boy,  but  you  are  going  to  be  the  soldier  who  has 
been  out  representing  the  government,  and  the  things  you  do, 
the  views  you  take  upon  public  questions,  the  attitude  you 
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assume  toward  your  duty  as  a  citizen,  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
going  to  influence  community  opinion  in  the  places  in  which 
you  live. 

I  therefore  ask  you  soldiers,  when  you  leave  camp  and  go 
back  to  the  towns  from  which  you  came,  do  not  forget  that 
you  have  worn  the  uniform  of  the  army  of  the  United  States; 
do  not  forget  that  the  army  of  which  you  have  been  a  part  has 
saved  civilization  and  won  freedom  for  all  mankind;  do  not 
forget  the  men  who  died  in  France  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  free;  and  when  you  remember  what  you  have  been, 
when  you  remember  the  high  estate  of  the  soldier's  cause,  when 
you  remember  the  sacrifices  which  your  associates  in  the  army 
have  made  in  order  that  freedom  might  be  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  you  then,  remembering  the  proper  value  of 
these  things,  to  see  that  as  citizens  you  make  secure  the  liberty 
which  as  soldiers  you  have  won. 

I  said  just  a  moment  ago  that  some  soldiers  went  abroad 
and  some  stayed  in  this  country,  and  I  suppose  there  are  a 
good  many  soldiers  who  have  a  wound — not  one  for  which 
they  wear  a  wound  chevron  on  their  sleeves — because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  cross  the  seas  to  take  their  part  in  the 
trenches,  and  when  they  meet  soldiers  who  have  returned  from 
overseas  they  feel  somewhat  abashed  because  the  higher  glory 
was  not  awarded  to  them.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that 
way!  I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  soldiers  over  there  and  the 
soldiers  over  here  had  equally  necessary  tasks  to  perform,  that 
they  over  there  could  not  have  done  their  part  if  you  over  here 
had  not  done  your  part.  When  the  night  was  dark  in  France 
and  the  soldiers  of  America  were  trudging  along  unfamiliar 
roads,  surrounded  by  unusual  perils,  when  they  realized  the 
might  of  the  great  German  military  machine  against  which 
they  were  advancing,  what  thoughts  do  you  think  they  were 
which  sustained  the  valor  of  those  Americans?     Of  course, 


there  was  the  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  high  sense  of  priv- 
ilege, but  I  suppose  every  American  soldier  in  France  when  he 
closed  his  eyes  thought  of  his  home  and  of  his  country,  and 
he  saw  fathers  and  mothers  working  for  the  war,  he  saw 
captains  of  finance  and  captains  of  industry  and  captains  of 
labor  in  this  country  all  wishing  and  willing  him  success, 
all  cooperating  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  success;  and 
he  saw  the  training  camps  in  which  he  had  been  trained  in 
America  filled  with  other  young  men  who  wore  the  same 
uniform  he  wore,  and  who  were  preparing  to  come  and  take  his 
place  and  support  him  and  make  an  invincible  army. 

Both  over  there  and  over  here  the  soldiers  serve,  and  I 
want  you  soldiers  to  get  the  feeling  that  you  are  and  have 
been  parts  of  this  great  army  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
heroic  task,  and  that  in  common  with  the  soldiers  from  over 
the  seas  when  you  return  to  your  homes  you  and  they  will 
divide  both  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  that 
upon  your  younger  shoulders  will  fall  the  responsibilities 
which  begin  to  slip  off  the  shoulders  of  men  who  reach  my 
time  of  life.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  the  United  States 
will  be  what  you  make  it,  not  what  I  make  it.  I  will  be  in 
the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  stage  by  that  time,  but  the 
United  States  will  be  what  you  make  it,  and  if  you  just  carry 
in  your  minds  all  the  time  the  sacrifice  which  you  are  now 
willing  to  make  for  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  world  and 
carry  that  through  the  next  twenty-five  years  of  your  occupa- 
tions and  opportunities  as  citizens — then  when  those  twenty- 
five  years  have  rolled  around  the  United  States  will  be  a 
land  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  opportunity  will  abound  in  it  for 
all  men,  and  there  will  be  new  sources  of  happiness  and  new 
sources  of  opportunity  opened  up  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  splendid  sacrificial  spirit  which  was  developed 
in  this  great  war. 


A  Conference  That  Does  Things 


By  Frederic  Almy 

PRESIDENT,  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CONFERENCE  OF  BUFFALO 


BUFFALO  has  a  thirty-year-old  Social  Welfare  Con- 
ference composed  of  seventy  societies,  which  not  only 
confers  but  does  things.  It  has  just  issued  several 
thousand  copies  of  a  twenty-page  pamphlet  of  reso- 
lutions on  the  social  needs  of  Buffalo,  and  will  use  them  for 
action,  "  in  every  possible  way,"  to  quote  from  its  constitution. 
These  resolutions  were  drafted  by  ten  standing  committees, 
on  children,  health,  labor,  relief,  etc.— "  expert  committees 
responsible  for  action  when  there  is  opportunity  to  obtain  for 
Buffalo  what  is  good  or  to  repel  what  is  bad."  The  methods 
of  this  conference  which  does  things  are  now  of  more  than 
local  interest  in  view  of  the  question  whether  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  should  cease  to  be  a  forum  only, 
and  should  become  a  conference  for  action  as  well  as  for 
deliberation.     [See  p.  74°-] 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Buffalo  conference  according  to 
its  constitution  are  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  any 
specific  need  of  the  city  shall  be  met,  and  "  to  support  in 
every  possible  way  such  legislation,  municipal,  state  or  na- 
tional, as  tends  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  Buffalo." 
On  its  thirtieth  anniversary  day,  February  9,  Bishop  Brent 
closed  a  reconstruction  conference  of  four  sessions,  called 
by  it,  in  which  Allen  T.  Burns  spoke  on  Americanization; 
Edward  T.Devine  on  children,  and  Paul  U. Kellogg  on  labor; 
with  a  local  speaker  to  follow  each  and  make  concrete  appli- 


cation. These  sessions  and  these  notable  speakers  were  ar- 
ranged only  in  order  to  give  prestige  and  carrying  power 
to  the  platform  of  Buffalo's  social  needs  which  was  adopted 
at  the  business  session. 

Since  last  October,  this  conference  is  at  all  times  executive 
as  well  as  deliberative.  For  instance,  the  Committee  on 
Children,  with  Douglas  P.  Falconer  as  secretary,  has  met 
not  less  than  five  times  to  promote  or  to  oppose  legislation 
or  to  act  on  local  needs.  Each  of  the  ten  committees  can 
and  does  take  action  without  special  authority,  though  subject 
to  veto  by  the  executive  committee.  This  action  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  whole  conference  unless  authorized 
either  by  the  executive  committee,  which  meets  monthly  or 
on  call,  or  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  whole  conference 
which  is  held  quarterly  or  on  call. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that  similar  ex- 
ecutive power  can  now  be  easily  given  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  so  that  the  new  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  "  for  concerted  action,"  which  is  put 
forward  for  discussion  in  the  Survey  for  January  25,  is  un- 
necessary and  superfluous.  By  the  amendment  voted  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1917,  the  prohibitive  clause  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  ("  It  does 
not  formulate  platforms")  can  be  removed  "at  any  business 
meeting   of   the   conference   provided    that   such   amendment 
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shall  have  first  been  presented  to  and  considered  by  the  execu- 
tive committee."  Apparently  this  can  be  done  by  a  majority 
vote  and  on  the  briefest  notice. 

This  seems  to  me  far  better  than  to  create  a  new  conference, 
which,  as  John  Daniels  says,  would  be  "  much  the  same  group 
of  persons  organized  otherwise  under  an  alias."  As  he  says 
also,  "  much  duplication  would  inevitably  result,  with  a  strong 
probability  either  that  the  old  conference  would  henceforth 
languish  or  that  the  new  organization  would  prove  of  slight 
account.  The  former  outcome  would  be  a  calamity,  the 
latter  a  superfluity.  So  why  not  see  if  the  national  confer- 
ence, which  in  its  recent  change  of  name  and  procedure  has 
shown  capacity  to  move  with  the  times,  is  not  fully  equal 
to  this  new  job?  " 

Just  this  was  contemplated  by  the  bolder  spirits  in  the 
reorganization  unanimously  adopted  at  Pittsburgh  through  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  which  Roger  N.  Baldwin  was 
chairman.  This  provides  for  a  continuing  policy  by  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  conference,  which  never  become  dor- 
mant. Formerly  each  division,  or  committee,  had  a  new 
chairman  yearly  and  a  new  membership,  with  no  special 
secretary.  Now  each  division  must  have  its  secretary,  and 
not  only  may  but  often  does  have  a  continuous  chairman  and 
secretary,  while  only  one-third  of  the  members  are  elected 
each  year,  so  that  a  certain  continuity  is  assured.    These  divi- 


sions are  democratically  elected  instead  of  being  appointed 
as  formerly,  and  shape  their  own  policies  and  programs,  with 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  for  special  purposes.  At 
Kansas  City  the  Division  on  Children  appointed  sub-com- 
mittees on  Minimum  Standards  of  Child  Protection  and  Home 
Care,  on  Physical  and  Mental  Diagnosis  of  School  Children, 
on  the  Problem  of  the  Child  of  Unmarried  Parents,  and 
on  the  Status  of  Social  Work  for  the  Children  in  Rural 
Communities. 

If  at  Atlantic  City  next  June  we  strike  out  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  the  clause  which  forbids  the  formu- 
lation of  platforms,  and  perhaps  add  a  clause  definitely  allow- 
ing action,  nothing  further  is  necessary. 

The  Buffalo  conference,  when  formed  in  1889,  was  called 
the  Conference  of  Charities,  and  changed  its  name  to  Social 
Welfare  Conference  in  191 6,  a  year  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  changed  its  name  to 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  At  that  time  it  was 
composed  of  forty-three  societies ;  now  it  has  enrolled  seventy, 
or  practically  all  in  the  city.  Each  society  has  as  many  dele- 
gates as  it  pleases,  but  only  one  vote.  The  president  is  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the 
efficient  secretary  is  Joseph  P.  Murphy,  chief  probation  offi- 
cer of  Erie  county  and  president  of  the  Buffalo  Social  Workers' 
Club. 


Organized  Labor  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 


ALSACE-LORRAINE  is  a 
part  of  France  today. 
Neither  the  French  authori- 
ties nor  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  themselves  have  waited  for 
the  formal  ratification  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. (Elections  for  the  new  Ger- 
man Reichstag  were  held  in  the  occu- 
pied provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  but  not  in  Alsace  or  Lorraine.) 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
reannexation  has  been  the  fusion  of  the 
labor,  organizations  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
with  those  of  France. 

All  three  branches  of  the  labor 
movement — the  trade  unions,  the  co- 
operatives and  the  Socialist  Party — 
were  well  developed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  under  German  rule. 
Naturally  these  organizations  developed  as  did  similar  organi- 
zations across  the  Rhine ;  the  trade  unions  especially  were  cen- 
tralized, the  local  unions  paying  their  dues  to  the  central  or- 
ganization in  Berlin  and  receiving  in  return  the  sickness, 
unemployment  and  other  benefits  paid  out  to  members.  French 
unions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  more  local  autonomy, 
have  lower  union  dues  and  pay  smaller  benefits;  and  the  con- 
trol of  these  funds  is  localized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
unions  are,  nominally  at  least,  non-political,  while  the  German 
labor  unions  were  organized  in  two  hostile  political  groups — 
the  larger,  which  before  the  war  had  over  25,000  members, 
frankly  Socialist;  the  other,  much  smaller,  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Centrist  or  Catholic  party.  The  former  called  themselves 
"  free  "  unions ;  the  latter  "  Christian"  ;  and  the  two  groups 
were  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  everywhere  in  Germany,  bitterly 
hostile. 


VIII 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS 

of  the 

PEACE  CONFERENCE 


War  was  no  tonic  for  the  Alsatian 
labor  movement.  It  mobilized  some  of 
the  leaders  as  well  as  many  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  it  narrowed  the  sphere  of  possible 
labor  action.  It  opened  a  gap  between 
the  immigrant  German  workingmen 
and  the  old  Alsatians.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  German  Socialists  and  labor 
leaders  in  Alsace-Lorraine  approved 
the  voting  of  war  credits  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Reichstag,  while  the 
Socialists  of  native  stock  did  not.  Al- 
sace had  a  considerable  Socialist  dele- 
gation in  the  Reichstag,  but  it  was 
largely  German.  It  was  not  their 
German  fellow-workingmen  whom  the 
Alsatians  hated,  but  the  Junker  officers 
and  bureaucrats. 

The  armistice  brought  a  sudden  release.  There  was  a 
period  of  rejoicings  and  celebrations  that  convinced  even 
Socialist  deputies  like  Marcel  Cachin — who  had  always  in- 
sisted on  a  plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine — that  there  could  be 
no  question  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  return  to  France. 
Then  came  an  era  of  expulsions.  The  total  number  of  Ger- 
mans expelled  from  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  French  authorities 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  large;  and  Alsatian-born  sons  of 
Germans  have  been  considered  as  Germans.  Among  those 
expelled  were  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-five  permanent  labor 
union  secretaries  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  This  seriously  crippled 
the  labor  movement  there.  Meanwhile  all  communication 
with  Berlin  was  cut  off,  unemployment  was  growing,  and  the 
unions  were  without  local  funds. 

Almost  immediately  they  asked  for  permission  to  join  the 
French    General   Confederation   of   Labor.     So   in   the   first 
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weeks  of  January  a  conference  was  held  at  Strassburg,  at- 
tended by  delegates  of  all  the  unions  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
by  a  French  delegation  headed  by  Leon  Jouhaux,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  confederation,  and  Merrheim,  the  leader  of  the 
big  metal  workers'  union  in  France. 

An  unprecedented  thing  happened.  The  Christian  (Catho- 
lic) unions  announced  that  they  desired  to  fuse  with  the 
Socialist  unions,  and  with  them  join  hands  with  the  French 
confederation.  "  We  have  come  to  realize  that  without  a 
common  union  of  all  the  workers,  nothing  can  be  attained," 
said  their  spokesman.  "  Our  strikes  have  proved  that  without 
union  we  are  powerless."  Imbs,  the  veteran  Socialist  leader, 
saluted  them.  "  There  will  be  no  more  fratricidal  battles," 
he  declared.  "We  will  stand  in  full  accord  to  fight  the 
exactions  of  the  employers  and  capitalists." 

Only  the  men  from  Mulhouse  wanted  an  immediate  and 
complete  fusion  with  the  French  confederation.  The  others 
preferred  an  at  least  transitional  autonomy.  (Merrheim  re- 
turned from  the  conference  convinced  that  the  Alsatians  still 
wanted  political  autonomy  as  well.  They  are  Alsatians  first 
of  all,  he  said,  and  would  choose  autonomy  if  they  had  entire 
freedom.  The  annexation  is  a  fait  accompli,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  permanent.  Some  of  the  French  authori- 
ties have  been  arousing  discontent  by  unnecessarily  severe 
action.  The  Alsatians,  he  said,  have  no  hate  for  the  Germans ; 
they  would  like  to  see  those  Germans  who  denounced  Alsa- 
tians during  the  war  expelled,  but  those  who  had  gone  about 
their  business  quietly,  permitted  to  continue  to  do  so.  The 
continual  expulsions  irritate  them.  He  thought  a  plebiscite 
would  result  in  a  vote  for  autonomy  even  were  it  under 
French  occupation.)  Many  of  the  delegates  envisaged  a  per- 
manent separate  status  with  much  more  regional  autonomy 
than  is  enjoyed  by  the  various  local  federations  in  France. 
The  final  decision  was  to  fown  three  regional  groups  of 
unions,  one  with  headquarters  at  Metz,  center  of  the  steel 
and  iron  industries;  another  at  Strassburg,  center  of  sundry 
mechanical  trades;  and  the  third  at  Mulhouse,  center  of  the 
textile  industries;  and  to  group  these  into  a  central  Union 
of  the  Syndicates  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  a  main  office  at 
Strassburg.    This  union  gives  its  moral  adhesion  to  the  French 


confederation,  but  pays  no  dues.  Indeed,  the  French  organi- 
zation will  for  a  time  subsidize  its  new  ally. 

Just  how  much  more  the  Alsace-Lorraine  organizations  had 
paid  to  the  German  union  center  in  Berlin  than  they  had 
drawn  from  it  in  various  benefits  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  a 
considerable  sum.  The  officials  of  the  French  confederation 
felt  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  recover  these  funds  from  Berlin, 
because  such  a  move  would  run  counter  to  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  organization,  that  if  a  lesser  group 
withdraws  from  a  greater,  it  cannot  recover  past  dues,  etc., 
which  have  been  paid  in.  To  compensate  for  this  in  part,  the 
French  organization  pledged  its  financial  support  to  the  Alsa- 
tians during  the  transitional  period  of  recovery.  Amounts 
paid  out  for  benefits,  etc.,  up  to  the  signing  of  the  peace,  they 
will  attempt  to  recover  from  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alsatian  organization  is  considerably  in  debt  to  Berlin  for  the 
large  and  handsome  trade  union  building  in  Strassburg. 

All  the  French  delegates  were  impressed  by  the  better 
working  conditions  of  their  Alsatian  fellows — the  cleaner, 
better-lighted  factories — though  wages  in  most  occupations  are 
not  very  different;  by  the  high  dues  and  correspondingly  high 
benefits  paid,  and  the  careful  insurance  against  unemployment 
provided  in  most  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Thus  it  may  be 
that  while  the  fusion  will  encourage  individual  and  local  union 
initiative  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  will  have  a  healthy  reaction 
toward  union  discipline  and  firmer  organization  in  the  French 
unions. 

One  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  in  conference  deserves  attention.  The  conference 
declared  that  German  workers  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should 
be  respected  and  defended  and  taken  into  the  organization  on 
equal  terms.  There  was  no  discordant  note  on  this  point. 
Even  the  enthusiastic,  francophile  delegate  from  Mulhouse 
who  had  wanted  complete  fusion  with  the  French  confedera- 
tion at  once,  spoke  for  the  resolution.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  hate  in  the  whole  series  of  meetings. 

A  week  later  the  delegates  of  the  cooperatives  of  Alsace 
met  at  Colmar  and  voted  to  form  a  Federation  of  Alsatian 
Cooperatives  which  would  adhere  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Cooperatives  of  France.    The  Socialists  are  following  suit. 


The  Deportations 


FOR  several  days  last  week  the  eyes  of  newspaper 
readers  were  fixed  upon  a  train  under  heavy  guard 
that  passed  swiftly  across  the  continent  from  Seattle. 
Persons  who  peered  in  at  the  windows  (apparently  no 
one  was  allowed  to  go  aboard)  remarked  that  most  of  the  occu- 
pants looked  foreign.  Few  were  seen  to  smile.  Apparently 
there  was  a  commissariat  on  board,  for  "  no  food  was  taken 
aboard  at  Buffalo."  Reaching  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  its  occupants 
were  hurried  on  board  ferries  and  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
detention  quarters  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Station, 
on  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  harbor  awaiting  sailing  to 
various  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  passengers  on  this  curious  journey  have  all  been  ordered 
to  be  deported  from  the  United  States.  They  constitute  the 
vanguard  of  what  is  described  as  an  "  army  of  undesirable 
aliens  "  soon  to  leave  our  shores.  For  weeks  the  newspapers 
have  been  picturing  the  "  great  combing-out  process  "  in  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
declared  to  be  cooperating. 


Reports  of  "wholesale  deportations  of  aliens  "  are  unjustified, 
according  to  a  statement  attributed  to  Anthony  Caminetti,  com- 
missioner-general of  immigration,  in  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch dated  February  12.  "  It  is  estimated  that  about  6,coo 
aliens  are  to  be  deported,  the  great  majority  because  they  are 
insane  or  otherwise  public  charges,"  Mr.  Caminetti  said.  "Most 
of  the  rest  are  diseased  or  have  been  found  guilty  of  offenses 
subjecting  them  to  deportation.  A  few,  comparatively,  are 
agitators  who  are  opposed  to  our  form  of  government  or  all 
organized  government."  None  of  the  aliens  recently  taken 
from  Seattle  to  Ellis  Island  have  had  any  connection,  said 
Mr.  Caminetti,  with  the  recent  strikes  at  Seattle  or  other 
western  points.  They  have  been  rounded  up  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  could  not  be  deported  before  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  shipping  facilities. 

The  law  under  which  these  deportations  are  taking  place 
is,  first,  the  federal  immigration  act  of  191 7  and,  second,  the 
amendment  to  that  act  passed  in  October,  19 18.  Section  one 
of  the  amendment  reads: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  aliens 
who  are  anarchists;  aliens  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  over- 
throw by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  all  forms  of  law;  aliens  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  opposed 
to  all  organized  government;  aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the 
assassination  of  public  officials;  aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the 
unlawful  destruction  of  property;  aliens  who  are  members  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization  that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches, 
or  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  that  entertains 
or  teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  all  organized  government, 
or  that  advocates  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful 
assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  in- 
dividuals or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  organized  government,  because  of  his  or 
their  official  character,  or  that  advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States. 

This,  it  will  be  noticed,  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
enumerated  classes  before  entry.  Section  two  provides  that 
any  alien  who,  after  entering,  is  found  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  entry  or  to  have  become  thereafter  a  member  of  any 
one  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  section  one,  may  be  deported. 
Whether  the  alien  was  three  or  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
entry  and  how  long  ago  he  came  to  this  country,  make  no  dif- 
ference. Section  three  makes  it  a  felony  for  any  one  so  de- 
ported to  try  to  return. 

Who  are  the  fifty-three  men  and  one  woman  who  reached 
New  York  city  last  week?  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  since  they 
have  been  held  incommunicado  at  Ellis  Island  since  their  ar- 
rival on  February  1 1  to  noon  of  February  1 7,  when  this  issue 
of  the  Survey  went  to  press.  All  requests  of  friends,  attor- 
neys and  representatives  of  the  press  to  see  them  have  been 
denied.  A  list  giving  their  names,  date  of  conviction  and  the 
reasons  for  deportation  of  each  was,  however,  supplied  to  the 
press  by  Byron  H.  Uhl,  acting  commissioner  of  immigration 
at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Frederic  C.  Howe,  who  is  in 
Europe.  According  to  this  list,  eleven  have  been  found  to  be 
"  members  of  or  affiliated  with  an  organization  that  advocates 
or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property."  Eighteen 
were  found  actually  "  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  de- 
struction of  property."  Some  of  these  are  declared,  also,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  other  offenses,  such  as  advocating  "  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law."  Three  are  declared  to 
be  anarchists  or  to  have  taught  anarchy.  The  remainder  are 
charged  with  various  offenses,  most  of  them  with  being  "  likely 
to  become  public  charges."  Several  are  said  to  be  "  morally 
unfit,"  a  few  served  prison  terms  before  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, and  one  or  two  committed  "  crimes  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude "  within  five  years  after  entering. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  these  men  are  members  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The  letters  chalked  on 
the  car  windows  of  their  train  as  they  travelled  eastward  were 
"  I.  W.  W."  It  so  happened  that  when  they  reached  New 
York  city,  Caroline  A.  Lowe,  an  attorney  for  the  I.  W.  W., 
who  aided  in  the  defense  of  100  members  of  that  organization 
in  Chicago  recently,  was  in  New  York.  She  at  once  went  to 
Ellis  Island  and  requested  permission  to  see  some  of  the  men. 
This  was  denied  her  both  by  Mr.  Uhl  and  by  a  deputy  com- 
missioner, George  Baker.  She  asked  for  information  regard- 
ing the  charges  against  such  of  the  men  as  were  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  and  this  was  also  denied.  Mr.  Baker  told  her 
that  the  secretary  of  labor  had  ordered  the  deportation  of  these 
men  and  that  their  cases  were  closed.  When  she  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  names  as  given  to  the  press,  she  was  told  there  were 
no  more  copies.  Mr.  Baker  said  she  could  not  expect  the  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  her  with  information  about  them  and  ad- 
vised her  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  she  wanted  to 
take  action  in  their  behalf. 


Miss  Lowe  promptly  applied  for  writs  for  forty-nine  of 
the  men.  These  were  argued  before  Judge  John  C.  Knox, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  on  February  13.  Judge 
Knox  denied  Miss  Lowe's  petition.  His  decision  turned  on 
the  question  of  her  authority  to  make  such  a  petition,  it  being 
established  that  none  of  the  men  had  personally  asked  her  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf  and  that  she  acted  only  as  the  attorney 
of  the  organization  to  which  they  belonged.  As  such,  she  said, 
she  was  employed  to  protect  the  legal  interests  of  members  on 
all  occasions,  and  even  produced  a  telegram  from  I.  W.  W. 
headquarters  in  Chicago  instructing  her  to  proceed  in  this  in- 
stance. Nevertheless,  the  court  held  that  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing specific  proof  of  authorization  from  the  men  themselves 
was  upon  her,  and  that  she  had  not  established  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  it  developed  that  twenty  of  the 
men  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Walter  Nelles,  an  attorney,  ask- 
ing him  to  take  up  their  cases,  and  that  Mr.  Nelles  had  in 
writing  authorized  Miss  Lowe,  Charles  Recht  and  Sidney  R. 
Fleisher  (the  latter  two  being  New  York  attorneys  who  rep- 
resented Miss  Lowe  in  her  petition  for  a  writ  to  act  in  his 
stead.  This  letter  was  being  held  up  by  Mr.  Uhl  and  had 
only  accidentally  been  seen,  while  still  in  Mr.  Uhl's  posses- 
sion, by  Mr.  Fleisher  that  morning.  This  did  not  alter  the 
judge's  decision. 

A  question  asked  Miss  Lowe,  while  she  was  on  the  witness 
stand,  was  what  reason  she  had  for  thinking  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  any  of  the  men  or  that  they  were  being  illegally 
deported.  She  replied  by  giving  facts  from  her  own  knowl- 
edge tending  to  show  that  injustice  is  repeatedly  done,  both 
by  courts  and  immigration  inspectors,  to  members  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  in  the  West  and  the  Middle-West,  and  cited  the 
general  psychological  condition  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which,  she  said,  often  made  it  impossible  to  get  fair  hearings. 
Pressed  closely  as  to  whether  she  had  specific  reasons  for 
thinking  injustice  had  been  done  to  any  of  the  men  then  on 
Ellis  Island,  she  admitted  that  she  had  not  and  again  called 
the  attention  of  the  court  and  government  attorney  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  the  men  or  hear  their 
stories.  Ben  A.  Matthews,  the  government  attorney,  asked 
if  she  had  appealed  to  the  secretary  of  labor  on  behalf  of  the 
men,  and  Mr.  Recht  replied  that  such  an  appeal  might  be 
interesting  as  a  post  mortem  proceeding,  but  that  before  action 
could  be  secured  upon  it  the  men  would  probably  be  deported. 

The  court  denied  the  petition  "  without  prejudice."  This 
meant  that  if  Miss  Lowe  should  later  secure  evidence  of  in- 
justice or  illegality  she  could  again  apply  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  In  the  meantime,  the  court  said,  he  would  leave  the 
matter  of  working  out  a  suitable  procedure — a  modus  vivendi, 
he  called  it — to  her  and  Mr.  Matthews  and  that  he  was  sure 
opportunity  would  be  allowed  her  to  protect  the  men's  rights. 
There  was  some  further  discussion  of  this  point,  in  which  Mr. 
Matthews  joined,  and  she  and  Mr.  Recht  finally  left  the 
courtroom  believing  that  on  the  next  day  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  men.  The  writer  was  present  throughout 
the  hearing  and  shared  this  belief  with  them. 

When  Miss  Lowe  called  upon  Mr.  Matthews  next  day, 
however,  she  was  told  that  she  could  not  see  the  men.  The 
rules  of  the  immigration  station  forbade  it,  said  Mr.  Mat- 
thews. Asked  what  dangers  lay  in  her  seeing  them,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Just  this,  Miss  Lowe.  Unscrupulous  attorneys  often 
try  to  go  to  the  island  to  work  up  cases  among  the  men  held 
there.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
granting  permission  to  any  attorneys."  Miss  Lowe  has  been 
attorney  for  the  I.  W.  W.  for  two  years  and  is  associated  with 
George  H.  Vandeveer  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Recht  is  attorney  for 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Legal  Advice. 
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Despite  Mr.  Matthew's  statement,  Miss  Lowe  went  to  the 
island.  There  Mr.  Uhl  again  told  her  she  could  not  see  the 
men.  "  For  the  present,  my  instructions  are  that  no  one  may 
see  them,"  he  said.  Asked  if  a  brother  of  one  of  the  men 
would  be  allowed  to  see  him,  he  said,  "  No,  not  at  present." 
Relatives  would  have  that  opportunity  however,  he  declared, 
before  the  men  were  deported. 

Both  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Uhl  advised  Miss  Lowe  to 
carry  her  efforts  to  protect  the  men  to  the  secretary  of  labor. 
The  records  of  their  hearings  before  local  immigration  inspec- 
tors in  the  West,  they  said,  were  in  Washington,  and  they 
had  no  doubt  she  would  be  allowed  to  consult  these.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the  men  would  not  be  de- 
ported without  his  knowledge  and  that  he  could  assure  her 
they  would  not  leave  the  country  for  a  week.  Giving  up 
hope  of  seeing  the  men  themselves,  Miss  Lowe  left  Friday 
night  of  last  week  for  Washington. 

What  process  of  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  did  these  men 
pass  through  before  reaching  New  York?  Aliens  liable  to 
deportation  are  not  given  court  trials.  They  are  given  "  hear- 
ings "  before  local  immigration  inspectors  in  the  localities 
where  they  become  suspect.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  such  hearings  seem  not  arranged  "  to  enable  him 
to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  he  should  not  be  deported." 
The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  is  not  upon  the  government, 
but  upon  him.  The  case  is  presumed  to  be  complete  before 
he  receives  a  chance  to  answer  the  evidence.  True,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  all  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  issued,  but  this  need  not  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hearing;  it  may  be  "  as  soon  as  such  hearing  has  proceeded 
sufficiently  in  the  development  of  the  facts  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment's interests."  In  other  words,  it  may  be  practically 
at  the  end  of  the  hearing  if  the  inspector  so  wills  it.  Similarly, 
information  that  the  alien  may  be  represented  by  counsel  must 
be  given  to  him,  but  not  necessarily  until  the  hearing  has  made 
considerable  headway.  If  the  alien  is  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand English,  an  interpreter  may  be  employed,  but  here  again 
the  inspector  is  allowed  to  exercise  discretion,  for  interpreters 
are  required  only  "  where  practicable." 

The  inspector  is  in  entire  charge  of  the  hearing.  He  is  his 
own  stenographer,  informer,  prosecutor  and  judge.  Often  he 
has  worked  up  the  case  against  the  alien  and  is  naturally  prone 
to  believe  the  evidence  he  has  accumulated.  He  puts  the  ques- 
tions, makes  his  own  minutes  and  finally  determines  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant.     Deportation  can   actually  occur  only  by 


order  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  but  the  recommendation  of  the 
inspector  who  conducted  the  case  is  very  likely  to  be  followed. 
Being  his  own  stenographer,  he  can,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  alter 
his  minutes  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  record  against  the 
alien  appear  stronger  than  it  actually  is.  "  It  is  of  course 
obvious,"  said  Judge  Holt  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  ex  rel  Bosny 
vs.  Williams,  185  Fed.  598,  which,  though  occurring  before 
the  act  of  191 7  was  passed,  refers  to  the  practice  still  in  force, 
"  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  disregards  almost  every 
fundamental  principle  established  in  England  and  this  country 
for  the  protection  of  persons  charged  with  an  offense.  The 
person  arrested  does  not  necessarily  know  who  instigated  the 
prosecution.  He  is  held  in  seclusion  and  is  not  permitted  to 
consult  counsel  until  he  has  been  finally  examined  under  oath. 
.  .  .  The  secretary  who  issues  the  order  of  deportation  is  an 
administrative  officer  who  sits  hundreds  of  miles  away  and 
never  sees  or  hears  the  person  proceeded  against  or  the  wit- 
nesses." 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Survey,  Mr.  Cami- 
netti  has  sent  the  following  reply  by  telegram: 

Instructions  mentioned  your  telegram  [i.  e.,  instructions  that  the 
men  be  held  incommunicado  at  Ellis  Island]  were  given  pending 
receipt  here  report  of  action  by  court  on  application  for  writ  habeas 
corpus  and  intended  to  prevent  exactly  what  court  had  in  mind,  name- 
ly, irresponsible  or  unscrupulous  persons  given  access  to  aliens  and 
using  that  privilege  to  their  own  advantage  and  aliens  disadvantage. 
Attorney  Lowe  has  satisfied  department  she  represents  certain  of 
the  aliens  and  is  being  permitted  to  examine  records  here  as  the 
court  was  assured  by  district  attorney  she  would  be.  The  records, 
of  course,  are  filed  in  department  where  cases  were  decided  and 
no  duplicates  of  such  records  are  on  file  at  Ellis  Island,  these 
cases  having  all  originated  in  the  West. 

All  of  the  cases  have  been  handled  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law  and  due  process  has  obtained  in  every  instance.  The  evidence 
was  taken  by  designated  field  officials  and  aliens  allowed  privilege 
of  employing  counsel ;  some  of  them  did  not  care  to  employ  attor- 
neys;  declined  more  than  once  to  do  so;  others  employed  attorneys 
who  were  afforded  full  opportunity  to  examine  records,  interrogate 
witness  and  submit  additional  evidence.  The  records  so  formu- 
lated were  transmitted  to  this  department  and  each  and  everyone  of 
them  carefully  reviewed  here  before  decision  was  rendered.  In  a 
number  of  cases  attorneys  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corpus  at  Seattle 
but  the  writs  were  dismissed  after  the  government  convinced  the 
court  that  due  process  of  law  has  been  observed. 

Under  these  circumstances  department  doubtless  could  take  posi- 
tion that  the  cases  are  closed  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of 
my  attorney  to  interview  at  this  time,  especially  as  the  aliens  are 
at  Ellis  Island  merely  as  an  incident  to  their  removal  from  the 
country  and  ought  to  be  detained  there  only  so  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  for  their  transportation,  but  department  has  con- 
cluded to  permit  attorney  Lowe  to  examine  records.  Now  that  situa- 
tion concerning  courts  action  is  known  here  instructions  to  com- 
missioner at  Ellis  Island  will  be  modified  sufficiently  to  permit 
relatives  or  close  friends  to  see  detained  aliens  on  personal  busi- 
ness on  the  usual  conditions. 


The  World  Covenant 

By  Stephen  P.  Duggan 


COLLEGE   OF  THE  CITY   OF    NEW    YORK 


THE  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
President  Wilson  read  to  the  Paris  conference  last 
Friday  marks  another  milestone  in  human  progress. 
For  Americans  it  has  peculiar  and  gratifying  signifi- 
cance. The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  of  Nations  mark  the 
successive  steps  in  American  political  evolution,  steps  leading 
from  colonial  dependency  to  international  cooperation.  More- 
over, like  every  one  of  the  great  documents  that  preceded  it 
in  their  history,  the  new  constitution  is  the  product  of  actual 
experience.  It  arose  from  the  necessities  forced  upon  man- 
kind by  the  Great  War.  Finally,  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  is  especially  gratifying  to  Americans  because  it  is 


now  generally  recognized  that  the  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
influence  and  insistence  of  President  Wilson. 

The  new  constitution  is  the  result  of  hard  thinking  and 
frank  discussion.  It  cannot  be  accused  of  being  overambitious. 
It  will  satisfy  neither  the  radical  nationalist  nor  the  extreme 
internationalist.  Even  the  moderate  will  wish  that  some  things 
were  different  from  what  has  been  agreed  upon.  But  when 
all  criticism  has  been  made,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  in- 
strument has  been  adopted,  not  rigid  but  flexible,  with  all 
the  possibilities  of  growth  needed  to  enable  the  League  of 
Nations  to  meet  and  solve  without  recourse  to  war  the  world 
problems  that  will  inevitably  arise  after  the  Peace  Conference 
will  have  passed  into  history.    The  full  meaning  of  the  instru- 
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ment  can  be  determined  only  after  thorough  study.  A  hasty 
analysis  is  almost  worthless.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
briefly  the  outstanding  features  disclosed  by  a  careful  reading 
and  their  probable  influence  on  American  public  opinion. 

The  new  constitution  is  obviously  based  upon  General 
Smuts's  plan,  but  with  some  important  changes.  There  is  to 
be  a  larger  Body  of  Delegates  in  which  every  member  of  the 
league  shall  have  one  vote.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  at  stated 
intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  "  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  league."  The  Body  of  Delegates  is  not  endowed 
in  articles  I  and  II  with  any  specific  powers.  But  under 
article  XV  the  Executive  Council  may  refer  disputes  between 
states  that  are  not  members  of  the  league  or  between  a  league 
state  and  a  non-league  state  to  the  Body  of  Delegates,  and 
the  dispute  must  be  referred  to  it  upon  the  request  of  either 
disputant  if  the  request  is  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the 
submission  of  the  dispute.  Moreover,  the  Body  of  Delegates 
has  the  right  to  advise  state  members  of  the  league  of  treaties 
"  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  of  international  condi- 
tions of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world."  Manifestly  the  Body  of  Delegates  is  not  the  parlia- 
ment or  general  council  that  many  hoped  would  be  realized. 
But  it  is  a  place  in  which  all  states  are  represented  and  to 
which  "  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  league  " 
may  be  brought  for  discussion.  This  is  a  strong  safeguard 
against  injustice  and  unfair  dealings  and  may  be  developed  in 
unforeseen  ways. 

The  real  power  of  the  league  is  lodged  at  present  in  the 
Executive  Council  which  consists  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  together 
with  representatives  of  four  other  state  members  of  the  league. 
The  selection  of  the  four  is  to  be  made  by  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  Obviously  there  has 
not  been  erected  the  Holy  Alliance  that  was  feared  by  many. 
Moreover,  no  decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding 
on  a  power  not  represented  directly  in  the  council  upon  a 
matter  directly  affecting  its  interests  unless  it  shall  have  been 
invited  to  attend  such  meeting.  Publicity  is  provided  for  in 
the  decision  of  all  important  matters.  The  elected  members 
have  now  almost  a  majority  of  the  council  and  the  permanent 
representation  of  the  five  Allied  states  will  probably  pass  away 
as  confidence  in  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  league 
grows.  Germany's  outrageous  conduct  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  in  the  conduct  of  it  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in 
admitting  at  once  all  states  to  the  league.  That  was  really 
asking  too  much  of  human  nature.  But  provision  is  made  for 
the  admission  of  any  non-signatory  state  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  states  represented  in  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates provided  it  is  a  fully  self-governing  country.  Germany 
is  again  in  view  in  the  provision  that  no  state  will  be  admitted 
unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  inten- 
tions to  observe  its  international  obligations  and  unless  it  shall 
conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  league 
in  regard  to  its  naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments. 
This  removes  all  fear  that  Germany  once  admitted  would 
again  seek  to  develop  the  military  strength  necessary  to  attain 
unjust  and  illegal  ends. 

What  precedes  naturally  leads  to  the  problem  of  arma- 
ments. The  abolition  of  universal  conscription  is  not  directly 
required  but  is  practically  provided  for.  France,  Italy  and  Japan 
did  not  feel  that  they  could  afford  the  cost  of  the  voluntary 
system  as  can  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
agreed  to  reduce  "  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety."     The  Executive  Council  is 


to  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction  and  shall 
decide  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  for  each  state  taking  into 
account  the  geographical  situation  and  the  circumstances  of 
each  state.  The  geography  and  circumstances  of  France  justi- 
fy her  in  asking  a  larger  proportionate  military  force  than  that 
maintained  by  Spain,  and  similar  conditions  justify  England 
in  maintaining  a  larger  naval  force  than  France.  Moreover, 
there  "  shall  be  full  and  frank  interchange  of  information  as 
to  the  military  and  naval  programs "  of  the  contracting 
powers.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  the  relinquishment  of 
the  espionage  activity  of  military  and  naval  attaches,  if  indeed, 
it  does  not  lead  to  their  abolition  as  members  of  an  embassy. 
Finally,  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  consider  how  the  evil 
effects  of  the  private  manufacture  of  armaments  are  to  be 
prevented,  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  states 
that  cannot  manufacture  their  own  arms.  This  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  nationalization  of  armament  factories, 
but  it  does  mean  that  armament  factories  shall  be  under  the 
inspection  of  officers  of  the  council  and  that  careful  records 
shall  be  kept  and  published  as  to  the  amount  and  disposal  of 
the  product. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  armaments  that  our  con- 
stitutionalists are  already  objecting.  They  hold  that  Con- 
gress cannot  divest  itself  of  its  power  and  duty  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  But,  con- 
sidering that  the  United  States  has  always  maintained  pro- 
portionately one  of  the  smallest  armies  in  the  world,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  possibility  of  action  by  Congress  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  quota  laid  down  for  the  United  States 
by  the  council,  and  the  constitutional  question  becomes  a 
mere  academic  one.  It  is  to  be  frankly  admitted  that  inter- 
national apportionment  of  the  size  of  national  armaments 
is  a  limitation  of  sovereignty,  but  it  was  understood  when 
the  League  of  Nations  problem  was  presented  to  the  Peace 
Conference  that  sovereignty  would  no  longer  remain  un- 
limited. 

The  entire  problem  of  armaments  will  be  solved  in  course 
of  time,  and  probably  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by 
the  realization  of  the  provisions  of  article  XII,  the  most 
important  article  of  the  covenant.  This  provides  that,  should 
disputes  arise  between  members  of  the  league  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  diplomacy,  no  state  will  resort  to  arms  but 
will  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Executive  Council,  that  it  will  not  take  military  action  until 
three  months  have  elapsed  after  the  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  have  been  rendered,  and  that  even  then  it  will  not 
resort  to  war  against  a  state  which  complies  with  the  decision 
or  recommendation.  As  the  Executive  Council  is  allowed 
six  months  within  which  to  make  its  recommendations,  this 
means  that  there  can  be  a  delay  of  at  least  nine  months  after 
submission  of  the  dispute  before  war  can  commence,  a  period 
long  enough  for  the  conscience  and  opinion  of  the  world  to 
operate.  Had  there  been  a  necessary  delay  of  nine  minths 
on  August  1,  1 91 4,  the  great  catastrophe  which  occurred 
would  never  have  happened.  When  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  one  which  can  be  arbitrated,  the  league  members  bind 
themselves  to  submit  it  to  the  court  of  arbitration  that  will 
be  established  and  abide  by  its  decision.  If  it  be  a  matter 
which  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  refuses  to  arbitrate, 
then  it  must  be  referred  to  the  council  for  investigation. 
If  the  council  makes  a  unanimous  report — the  votes  of  the 
disputants  not  being  considered — the  report  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  reasons  for  the  recommendations 
made.  In  case  there  shall  be  a  divided  opinion,  the  majority 
must  and  the  minority  may  issue  a  statement  giving  the  facts 
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and  the  justifications  for  these  positions.  Certainly  all  this 
precludes  any  sudden  action  upon  the  part  of  a  state  that 
may  feel  itself  fully  prepared  to  gain  by  sudden  action  and 
precludes  any  hope  of  a  state  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  reasons  of  its  action.  A  state  contemplating  an 
unjust  action  would  have  small  hope  of  securing  the  support 
of  any  large  portion  of  humanity  if  these  provisions  of 
the  constitution  are  obeyed. 

But  suppose  they  are  disregarded?  Then,  according  to 
article  XVI,  the  state  so  acting  ipso  facto  commits  an  act 
of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  league.  An  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  it  automatically  comes  into  being.  No 
commercial  or  financial  relations,  no  intercourse  even  between 
individuals  may  take  place.  When  one  considers  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Great  War,  viz. :  that  Germany  was  defeated 
as  much  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials as  by  the  force  of  arms,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
lesson  will  be  lost  upon  any  future  intending  evil-doer  or 
that  the  league  will  be  compelled  to  undertake  further  action. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  recommend 
what  military  and  naval  forces  the  members  of  the  league 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  league 
necessary  to  protect  its  covenants.  In  other  words,  the  League 
of  Nations  will  not  maintain  a  regular  army  or  navy  to  be 
used  at  once  against  an  offender,  as  requested  by  France, 
which  has  lived  for  fifty  years  in  fear  of  a  sudden  attack 
by  Germany.  It  was  necessary  to  meet  the  objections  of 
the  American  constitutionalists  that  only  Congress  can  have 
the  final  decision  with  respect  to  declaring  war.  Moreo/or, 
it  was  felt  that  the  existence  of  an  international  military  an^ 
naval  force  smacked  of  the  erection  of  a  superstate,  which 
found  no  advocates  in  Paris.  But  article  IX  provides  that 
a  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the 
league  on  military  and  naval  matters.  If,  as  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed, the  commission  will  consist  of  the  ablest  military  and 
naval  authorities,  fully  informed  with  respect  to  all  military 
and  naval  affairs  throughout  the  world,  the  danger  of  weak- 
ness in  the  military  sanction  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  application  of  the  new  con- 
stitution to  independent  states  that  now  exist  or  will  come  into 
being  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  What  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  inhabiting  regions  that  do  not  form  independent  states, 
e.g.,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  German  colonies  and 
to  the  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire? No  article  of  the  new  constitution  is  so  long  and 
detailed  or  evidently  has  been  more  carefully  considered  than 
article  XIX  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  first  premise 
of  the  article  is  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  the 
peoples  inhabiting  the  former  German  colonies  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  performance 
of  the  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
league.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  institution  of  "manda- 
tories," i.e.,  the  appointment  of  states  to  act  as  agents  of 
the  league.  Which  state  should  be  the  mandatory  in  any 
given  case  will  be  determined  largely  by  geographical  loca- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  mandate  will  depend  upon  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  peoples,  the  geographical  loca- 
tions of  the  territory  and  its  economic  condition.  But  the 
degree  of  authority,  control  or  administration  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  mandatory  state  shall  be  explicitly  defined  by 
the  council  in  a  special  act  or  charter,  and  a  mandatory  com- 
mission established  at  the  seat  of  the  league  to  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  the  terms  of  the  mandates.  It  is  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  natives  may  not  be  conscripted  for  military 
purpose,   outside  their  own  territories  and  in  central  Africa 


that  equal  opportunity  for  trade  and  commerce  shall  be  se- 
cured for  all  members  of  the  league.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  rights  and  interests  of  native  populations  "not  yet  able 
to  stand  by  themselves"  could  be  better  safeguarded.  Cer- 
tainly the  atrocities  of  the  Belgian  Congo  or  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  could  never  happen  under  the  system  of 
tutelage  provided  by  the  new  world  constitution.  More- 
over the  same  safeguards  are  thrown  about  "Southwest  Africa 
and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  isles  which  can  best  be 
administered  under  the  laws  of  the  mandatory  states  as  in- 
tegral portions  thereof,"  i.e.  as  annexed  to  the  British  South 
African  Union  and  to  Australia,  respectively.  The  popula- 
tion of  Southwest  Africa  has  been  almost  exterminated  and 
the  South  Pacific  isles  referred  to  are  so  remote  from  the 
centers  of  civilization  and  so  contiguous  to  Australia  that 
the  conference  probably  acted  with  wisdom  in  making  the 
disposition   agreed  upon  of  those   territories. 

In  the  case  of  the  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  empire  the  right  of  self-determination  is  preserved. 
The  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  a  principal  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  mandatory  power  and  the  com- 
munities are  recognized  provisionally  as  independent  states 
on  their  way  to  complete  self-government.  This  means 
that  a  community  like  Syria,  which  has  had  close  cultural 
and  commercial  relations  with  France  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  can  express  a  preference  for  France  as  a  manda- 
tory "until  such  time  as  it  is  able  to  stand  alone."  The 
institution  of  "mandatories"  for  these  colonies  and  terri- 
tories instead  of  their  administration  directly  under  officials 
of  the  league  may  be  disappointing  to  many  advocates  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  league.  But  though  international  ad- 
ministration has  been  successful  in  certain  activities,  like  the 
administration  of  the  Ottoman  debt  or  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube  river,  it  has  never  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  territory.  The  joint  administering  personnel  taken  from 
different  nations  do  not  work  smoothly  or  efficiently  together 
and  the  natives  are  either  confused  or  if  sufficiently  developed 
play  off  one  set  of  nationals  against  another. 

Such  are  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  new  world 
constitution.  There  are  others  with  immense  possibilities  with- 
in them,  e.g.,  the  provision  of  article  XX  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  bureau  of  labor  of  the  league  to  secure 
and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men, 
women  and  children  in  their  own  countries  and  wherever 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  influence  such  a  commission  may  have  not  only 
upon  the  conditions  of  labor  but  upon  the  whole  problem 
of  immigration.  Open  diplomacy  is  secured  by  article  XXIII 
which  provides  that  no  treaty  or  international  engagement 
shall  be  binding  until  registered  with  and  published  by  the 
secretary-general. 

Space  prevents  further  illustration  of  the  splendid  pro- 
visions made  by  the  instrument  for  a  new  and  better  world 
order.  Sufficient,  I  hope,  has  been  given  to  show  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  only  necessary  but  workable.  It 
is  for  Americans  to  remember  that  though  their  constitution 
was  put  into  effect  in  1789,  it  was  not  until  1865,  seventy- 
six  years  later,  that  it  was  definitely  determined  that  their 
union  was  permanent.  Surely  it  can  be  reasonably  expected 
that  given  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  the  League  of  Nations 
may  develop  a  strength  equal  to  the  remarkable  strength 
shown  by  our  union  when  the  crisis  came  in  1861.  This  can- 
not be,  however,  unless  there  is  formed  in  its  support  a  power- 
ful, favorable,  public  opinion.  To  the  formation  of  such  sup- 
port Americans  should  now  devote  themselves  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 


CATHOLIC   RECONSTRUCTION 

THAT  the  present  social  system  stands  in  "  grievous 
need  "  of  considerable  modification  and  improvement  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  administrative  committee 
of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council.  Its  main  defects,  the 
committee  states  in  its  report  on  Social  Reconstruction  issued 
last  week,  are  three:  "  enormous  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities;  insufficient  income 
for  the  great  majority  of  wage-earners,  and  unnecessarily  large 
incomes  for  a  small  minority  of  privileged  capitalists." 

For  the  remedying  of  this  condition  the  committee  proposes 
certain  "  immediate  proposals  "  involving  changes  that  are  at 
once  "  desirable  and  also  obtainable  within  a  reasonable  time." 
But  these  in  themselves  are  not  enough.  "  Full  possibilities 
of  increased  production  will  not  be  realized  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  workers  remain  mere  wage-earners.  The 
majority  must  somehow  become  owners,  or  at  least  in  part, 
of  the  instruments  of  production."  This  can  be  accomplished, 
the  committee  suggests,  through  cooperative  productive  socie- 
ties and  copartnership,  and  they  express  the  belief  that  such 
arrangements  must  be  made  before  we  shall  have  efficiency  in 
production  or  a  social  order  "  secure  from  the  danger  of  revo- 
lution." As  a  remedy  for  excessive  gains  by  a  small  minority 
of  privileged  capitalists  the  "  main  remedies  "  proposed  are 
"  prevention  of  monopolistic  control  of  commodities,  adequate 
government  regulation  of  such  public  service  monopolies  as 
will  remain  under  private  operation,  and  heavy  taxation  of 
incomes,  excess  profits  and  inheritances." 

Among  the  "  immediate  proposals  "  is  the  insistence  that 
wages  should  not  be  reduced.  A  few  workers  engaged  in  war 
production  reached  a  level  of  wages  that  cannot  be  continued, 
says  the  report,  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small.  The 
"  overwhelming  majority "  should  not  suffer  any  reduction 
for  two  reasons:  first  because  their  wages  have  not  increased 
any  faster  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  second, 
because  "  a  considerable  majority  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
United  States,  both  men  and  women,  were  not  receiving  living 
wages  when  prices  began  to  rise  in  1915."  Consequently,  even 
if  prices  fell  to  the  level  prevailing  in  1915  there  would  be  no 
justification,  the  report  concludes,  for  a  reduction  in  wages. 
In  such  a  case  the  present  wages  would,  for  the  vast  majority, 
be  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  a  decent  livelihood. 

But  the  committee  does  not  leave  the  matter  at  this  point. 
To  quote: 

Even  if  the  great  majority  of  workers  were  now  in  receipt  of 
more  than  living  wages,  there  are  no  good  reasons  why  rates  of  pay 
should  be  lowered.  After  all,  a  living  wage  is  not  necessarily  the 
full  measure  of  justice.  All  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  subject 
explicitly  declare  that  this  is  only  the  minimum  of  justice.  In  a 
country  as  rich  as  ours,  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  the  worker  would  be  getting  more  than  that 
to  which  he  has  a  right  if  he  were  paid  something  in  excess  of 
this  ethical  minimum.  Why,  then,  should  we  assume  that  this  is 
the  normal   share  of  almost  the  whole   laboring  population?     Since 


our  industrial  resources  and  instrumentalities  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vide  more  than  a  living  wage  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
workers,  why  should  we  acquiesce  in  a  theory  which  denies  them 
this  measure  of  the  comforts  of  life?  Such  a  policy  is  not  only 
of  very  questionable  morality,  but  is  unsound   economically. 

In  advocating  minimum  wage  legislation  the  committee 
suggests  that  at  the  beginning  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  the 
present  needs  of  a  family,  but  ultimately  it  should  be  high 
enough  to  enable  the  wage-earner  to  provide  against  sickness, 
accident,  invalidity  and  old  age  out  of  his  savings. 

Until  this  level  is  reached,  social  insurance  is  necessary, 
which  should  cover  all  the  contingencies  named.  The  burden 
of  maintaining  such  insurance  should  be  as  light  as  possible  on 
the  workers  and  on  the  state,  but  should  be  borne  mainly  by 
industry. 

The  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
having  been  established  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  com- 
mittee expresses  the  hope  that  this  right  will  not  soon  again 
be  called  in  question  by  any  considerable  number  of  employers. 

The  report  urges  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  continuance  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  "  endowed  with  all  the  power  for  effective  action  that 
it  can  possess  under  the  federal  constitution."  It  urges  land 
reclamation  as  a  means  of  furnishing  immediate  work  and 
ultimately  homes  for  returned  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  depre- 
cates the  employment  of  women  in  industry  on  a  large  scale, 
particularly  in  harmful  occupations,  but  advocates  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  The  employment  of  children  below  the  age 
of  sixteen  is  opposed,  and  the  committee  favors  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  to  tax  the  products  of  child  labor. 

The  administrative  committee  responsible  for  the  report 
consists  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  bishop  of  Rock- 
ford,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs,  bishop  of  Toledo,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  bishop  of  Tagaste  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  T.  Russell,  bishop  of  Charleston. 

DRUG  PROHIBITION 

NOW  that  the  country  is  committed  to  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  outcome 
to  date  of  the  prohibition  of  narcotic  drugs,  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  four  years  under  the  Harrison  act.  The 
subject  of  drug  abuse  had  not  aroused  popular  feeling  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  aroused  over  the  liquor  question,  and 
the  law  was  passed  without  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Since  the  constitution  gives  Congress  no  direct  authority  to 
prohibit  or  regulate  the  use  of  any  article,  the  law  was  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  tax  measure  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  only  one  case  arising 
under  it,  and  the  decision  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  its 
main  features.  The  Harrison  act  provides  in  effect  that  no 
person  can  obtain  opium  or  coca  leaves  or  any  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  either  for  personal  use  except  upon  the  prescription  of 
a  physician.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  who  is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  effective. 
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During  the  four  years  that  the  law  has  been  in  operation 
there  is  said  to  be  no  question  that  the  number  of  drug  addicts 
who  obtain  a  daily  supply  of  morphine,  heroin  or  cocaine  has 
enormously  increased.  In  New  York  state  a  legislative  investi- 
gation about  a  year  ago  by  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  George  H.  Whitney  indicated  the  probable  number 
of  addicts  in  the  state  at  that  time  to  be  approximately 
100,000.  Responsible  and  well-informed  persons,  including 
officials  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  now  estimate  the 
number  in  New  York  city  alone  as  upwards  of  200,000. 
Senator  Whitney,  who  is  now  deputy  commissioner  of  narcotic 
drug  control  under  a  New  York  law  which  went  into  full 
effect  on  February  1,  and  which  provides  for  very  complete 
statistics  to  be  available  for  his  department,  said  in  a  recent 
speech  that  on  the  basis  of  the  early  returns  under  this  state 
law  he  was  convinced  that  the  wildest  estimates  theretofore 
made  as  to  the  number  of  addicts  were  understatements. 

Drugs  are  smuggled  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  sold  by 
"  bootleggers  "  and  by  unscrupulous  physicians,  and  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  and  efficient  work  of  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue  and  his  staff  and  of  the  local  authorities,  not 
only  addicts  but  persons  not  heretofore  addicted  seem  to  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  procuring  all  they  want.  The  price  is 
higher  than  it  used  to  be  and  the  supplies  obtained  from  illicit 
dealers  are  apt  to  be  adulterated,  but  otherwise  the  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  accomplished  the  result  of  making  the  pro- 
curing of  drugs  more  difficult. 

If  prohibition  of  liquor  should  be  no  more  successful  in 
actually  prohibiting  than  has  prohibition  of  drugs  in  the  past 
four  years,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  drunkards  when  it  goes  into  full  effect.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  successful  and  the  habitual  drinker 
should  find  it  actually  impossible  to  get  liquor,  many  thought- 
ful persons  anticipate  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
drug  addicts.  The  latter  expectation  is,  of  course,  much  the 
more  likely,  for  liquor  is  bulky  and  enough  of  it  to  do  much 
harm  cannot  be  surreptitiously  carried  about  in  the  face  of  an 
active  attempt  to  suppress  it,  whereas  a  peddler  of  drugs  can 
carry  a  really  big  supply  in  his  pocket. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  LAWS 

FRENCH  and  British  labor  organizations  seem  to  have 
introduced  long  and  full  programs  of  international  labor 
legislation  before  the  Commission  on  International  La- 
bor Legislation  now  meeting  in  Paris  and  thus  have  helped 
to  spread  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  commission  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  such  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  commission  has  no  such  power  and  is  charged  merely  with 
making  arrangements  for  an  international  labor  legislation 
conference.  Their  recommendation  may  well  be  that  there 
shall  be  a  permanent  international  labor  organization  or  de- 
partment as  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  they  may 
arrive  at  joint  recommendations  about  subjects  to  be  inter- 
nationally investigated  or  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference 
for  regulation. 

In  the  meantime,  preparation  for  an  international  confer- 
ence has  not  proved  a  wholly  simple  and  non-controversial 
job.  Who,  for  instance,  is  to  participate  in  it,  and  how  are 
different  interests  in  different  countries  to  be  represented?  So 
far,  the  following  points  have  been  decided:  Only  nations 
adhering  to  the  League  of  Nations  can  be  admitted  to  the 
conference.  Women  are  to  be  admitted.  Representatives  of 
governments,  of  employers'  organizations  and  of  trade  unions 
are  all  to  be  admitted  and  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  and  vote 
independently,  without  regard  to  the  views  expressed  by  other 
representatives  of  their  nations.  The  British  plan  of  inter- 
national labor  legislation  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussions. This  plan  is  the  most  developed  and  detailed  of  any 
that  have  been  submitted  and  includes  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Uniformity  of  the  rights  of  workmen  employed  abroad,  their  pro- 


tection against  loss  when  in  a  foreign  country  through  the  lapse  of 
state  insurance  against  sickness,  old  age,  accidents,  unemployment 
and  similar  causes. 

Prevention  of  unemployment  through  the  adoption  by  the  different 
governments  of  a  policy  of  distribution  of  orders  for  public  works 
so  as  to  keep  the  demand  for  labor  at  an  approximately  uniform 
level. 

Relief  of  unemployment  through  a  system  of  registration  and 
cooperation  between  employers  in  different  lines  of  industry  to 
meet  fluctuating  labor  demands,  and  opportunities  to  unemployed 
young  workers  for  the  continuance  of  their  education  at  established 
centers. 

Inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  labor  laws,  more  especially  the  protection  of  children,  youths 
and  women,  with  educational  opportunities  for  children  and  the 
regulation  of  night  work  for  youths,  limitation  of  the  working  shift 
for  young  persons  to  one-half  that  of  adults,  with  no  overtime  or 
night  work. 

Recognition  of  the  rights  of  workingmen  to  combine  and  the  right 
to  peaceful  picketing;  also  the  right  of  workingmen  to  combine 
politically  and  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  participate  in  politics. 

Regulation  of  working  hours  by  laws  in  each  state  with  an  inter- 
national minimum  standard. 

An  international  code  regulating  labor  conditions  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine  under  every  flag,  to  be  worked  out  by  a  special 
maritime  commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  continuous  session 
to  take  up  new  points. 

Creation  of  a  permanent  international  commission  to  fix  minimum 
wages  according  to  the  conditions  in  the  various  regions  and  to 
make  a  special  study  of  native  labor  problems. 

Regulation  of  sweatshops  and  home  industries  is  omitted 
from  the  international  program  as  too  difficult  to  settle  out- 
side state  boundaries.  The  Japanese  delegates  contended 
that  trade  union  recognition  was  impossible  in  Japan  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  the  warmest  advocates  of  admission 
of  women  to  the  conference  since  nearly  one-half  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  in  the  Far  East  are  women.  The  French  pro- 
posals include  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen,  compulsory  use  of  national  employment  bureaus  for 
recruiting  of  labor,  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women,  a 
maximum  eight-hour  day  in  factories  where  the  furnaces  are 
always  lighted,  and  laws  regulating  hygiene  and  the  safety  of 
the  workers.  The  French  delegation  also  is  strongest  in  the 
demand  for  a  permanent  international  labor  parliament,  and 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  point  will  be  carried  and 
form  one  of  the  commission's  strongest  recommendations. 

IN   THE  WAKE  OF   THE   "FLU" 

INFLUENZA  is  held  guilty  for  a  sharp  increase"  in  the 
death-rate  for  191 8  which,  for  forty-six  states,  was  19.6 
per  thousand  according  to  statistics  made  public  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Rates  for  the  cities  varied  from  13.9  per  thousand 
in  St.  Paul  to  26.8  in  Baltimore,  the  highest.  In  New  York 
the  rate  was  18.8  per  thousand  against  15.2  for  1917,  in  Chi- 
cago 17.1  against  14.9,  Philadelphia  24.2  against  17.1,  San 
Francisco  20.5  against  15.0,  Buffalo  21.2  against  17.4,  Cin- 
cinnati 20.6  against  16.5  and  Washington  23.6  against  16.8 — 
to  take  but  a  few  striking  examples.  That  the  epidemic  is  by 
no  means  over  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table  for  six- 


Rate  of  deaths  from  influenza  and 
Sept.  14 

Baltimore   61.2 

Birmingham    52.6 

Boston     311.5 

Chicago    30.6 

Cincinnati    62.2 

Denver    58.1 

Kansas    City 85.0 

Milwaukee   45.9 

Nashville    88.0 

New    Orleans 69.0 

New  York   67.1 

Philadelphia    59.9 

Richmond     131.1 

Seattle     56.8 

St.   Louis    81.2 

Washington     129.5 


pneumonia  per 

100,000 

Highest 

Jan.  18 

11,866.7 

719.7 

3,498.8 

1,157.5 

8,221.8 

1,046.3 

4,832.1 

656.8 

3,495.5 

223.9 

3,893.6 

910.4 

4,109.8 

1,126.9 

2,087.0 

229.3 

8,495.3 

741.5 

9,406.6 

2,747.8 

4,732.8 

995.0 

13,773.7 

676.1 

6,459.9 

1,100.1 

2,270.4 

808.9 

3,126.9 

500.0 

8,039.2 

1,390.2 
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MORTALITY    DURING    PERIOD    1885    TO    1895 

ALL   CAUSES   OF    DEATH   AND    PNEUMONIA 

Metropolitan    Industrial   and    Experience   of   Principal   American 

Cities   Compared 
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teen  cities.    This  shows  the  rate  of  deaths  from  influenza  and  named  date  there  had  been  a  sharp  decline  from  the  peak  of 

pneumonia,  combined,  on  September  14,  when  it  had  scarcely  highest  incidence,  but  the  rate  was  still  many  times  that  of 

appeared  outside  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs;  at  the  highest  September  and  high  enough  to  be  called  in  ordinary  years  a 

point — usually  in  October;  and  on  January  18.     On  the  last  visitation  in  itself. 
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The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  has  had 
85,000  deaths  from  the  two  diseases  and  paid  out  eighteen 
million  dollars  in  death  claims,  has  made  a  study  of  its  experi- 
ence among  holders  of  industrial  policies  following  the  epi- 
demic of  1889.  The  results,  plotted  on  the  accompanying 
charts,  show  graphically  that  the  greatest  member  of  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  from  all  causes  did  not  fall  in  the  epi- 
demic year  but  in  the  years  following — most  heavily  from 
1 89 1  to  1893;  in  other  words,  that  the  patient  who  survived 
the  "  flu  "  was  weakened  and  was  carried  off  by  some  sub- 
sequent illness.  To  help  offset  a  similar  toll  of  death  following 
the  present  epidemic,  the  company  has  instructed  its  800 
agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  urge  all  policy- 
holders who  have  had  influenza  to  subject  themselves  to 
periodic  medical  examinations,  and  to  suggest  to  all  local 
health  officers  that  an  opportunity  for  this  examination  be 
provided  for  all  citizens  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  same  appeal  has  been  put  in  popular  language  in  a 
dodger,  The  "  Flu  "  and  You,  of  which  five  million  copies 
are  being  distributed. 

BUFFER  EMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT  to  an  amount  such  as  we  have  not 
had  in  this  country  since  191 5  and  grave  apprehensions 
as  to  a  worse  situation  during  the  next  few  months  give 
renewed  currency  to  the  suggestions  made  in  December  by 
Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who,  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board, 
made  a  country-wide  inquiry  of  the  prospects  and  of  the  need 
of  buffer  employment.  His  conclusion  is  that  public  employ- 
ment should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  workers  in  war  industries  from  being  thrown 
upon  the  regular  labor  market  before  industry  can  absorb 
them.  His  paper  discussing  buffer  employment,  together  with 
the  elaborate  demobilization  chart  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  [see  the  Survey  for  January  4,  pp.  426-7]  have  been 
printed  by  the  War  Committee  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  Congress,  the  governors,  departments 
of  labor  and  officials  of  legislatures  in  all  the  states,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  labor  federations  in  all  cities,  and  county 
commissioners  in  all  counties. 

Professor  Moulton  first  takes  up  the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment offered  by  quasi-public  enterprises — railroads  and  public 
utility  corporations.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  need  for  an  ex- 
tension of  existing  railroad  facilities  the  present  high  cost  of 
construction  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  ownership  lead  to 
the  definite  postponement  of  railway  development.  The 
public  utility  corporations  are  in  a  weak  financial  condition 
owing  to  increased  costs  of  operation  during  the  war  and  will 
likewise  wait  for  a  better  market  before  making  needed  ex- 
tensions. Therefore  the  buffer  employment  must  be  provided 
by  distinctly  government  projects. 

The  federal  government  might  make  huge  appropriations 
for  reclamation  projects,  river  and  canal  development,  but 
Professor  Moulton  regards  it  as  unwise  to  try  to  force  through 
such  programs  in  a  short  time  without  careful  engineering  and 
agricultural  surveys  to  make  sure  that  the  areas  to  be  re- 
claimed were  well  selected,  or  without  careful  preliminary 
studies  of  the  relative  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
penditure upon  railways,  public  roads  and  waterways.  He 
says,  "  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity  if,  in 
an  excess  of  zeal,  public  employment  should  degenerate  into  a 
'  make-work '  program,  regardless  of  the  social  value  of  the 
work  performed." 

The  furnishing  of  employment  by  the  states,  through  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  many  public  works  which  have 
been  postponed,  is  advocated.  Professor  Moulton  recom- 
mends especially  that  the  states  put  through  extensive  road- 
building  programs,  because  the  social  value  of  roads  is  beyond 
question  and  the  amount  of  employment  given  to  labor  is 
larger   in  proportion  to  the   total  expenditure   than   in   most 


other  types  of  public  works.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the 
states  will  be  hampered  in  pushing  internal  development  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  forbidden  by  their  constitu- 
tions to  incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitutions  is  a  matter  of  years. 

The  cities  will  perhaps  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  ex- 
tensive construction  projects  during  the  coming  months,  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  funds  in  hand  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  at  once  construction  operations  which  have  been  delayed. 
The  total  amount  of  public  money  annually  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  permanent  improvements  is  estimated  at 
$600,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  spent  by  the  cities. 
Professor  Moulton  says  that  if  in  the  year  1919  we  should 
spend  this  $600,000,000  plus  $300,000,000  for  work  which 
has  been  postponed  and  add  to  that  another  $300,000,000  "  as 
an  insurance  for  emergency,"  we  would  be  able  to  employ  on 
public  works — federal,  state  and  municipal — about  400,000 
men  during  the  year. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  giving  direct 
employment  to  such  a  large  number  of  men  a  program  of 
public  works  would  provide  a  stimulus  for  industry  generally 
by  creating  a  strong  demand  for  basic  commodities  such  as 
iron,  steel,  coal  and  lumber,  and  by  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  who  would  go  into 
the  markets  and  demand  the  commodities  which  enter  into 
everyday  consumption.  Professor  Moulton  concludes  his 
paper  as  follows :  "  In  view  of  the  established  facts  of  our  in- 
dustrial experience  and  in  view  of  the  grave  possibility  of  de- 
pression during  the  transitional  era — indeed,  I  think  one  may 
say  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  with  industry 
everywhere  hesitant — is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  public  works  should  be  instituted  as  soon 
as  possible?  If  this  nation  is  not  willing  to  heed  the  simple 
lesson  of  experience  and  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  insure  ourselves  against  the  dangers  of  the 
transition  period  by  establishing  a  perfectly  feasible  program 
of  buffer  employment  on  public  works,  we  deserve  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  that  will  lie  before  us.  The  time  to  prepare  for 
an  emergency  is  before  that  emergency  arises.  In  view  of  the 
present  social  temper  of  the  world  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  await  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  Europe 
with  nothing  but  fine  resolutions  and  good  wishes  to  extend 
them." 

NO  UNIONS  WANTED   HERE 

THE  formation  of  a  labor  union  and  demands  for  a 
twelve-hour  day  in  place  of  their  present  one  of  eighteen 
hours,  on  the  part  of  Chinese  restaurant  workers  in 
New  York,  have  precipitated  a  little  labor  war  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  dark  ages  of  industrialism.  The  Chinese 
Restaurant  Association  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
union,  discharged  union  members,  and,  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
association  smilingly  declares,  imposed  a  fine  upon  any  as- 
sociation member  who  should  employ  a  union  member.  On 
New  Year's  Eve  the  unionists  who  still  had  jobs  walked  out, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  they  picketed  the  big  chop  suey  places, 
and  they  also  endeavored  to  drive  away  trade  by  scattering 
certain  evil-smelling  chemicals  in  the  restaurants.  The  Res- 
taurant Association  complained  to  the  police  that  some  of 
their  members  were  being  threatened  by  the  union.  On  the 
strength  of  these  complaints  the  Bomb  Squad  of  the  New 
York  police  force  conducted  a  series  of  raids  in  which  they 
entered  the  headquarters  or  clubrooms  of  the  union,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  where  certain  members  lived,  and  the  private 
apartments  of  others.  At  the  union  headquarters  they  found, 
wrapped  up  in  suits  of  clothes  in  a  closet,  several  brand-new 
loaded  revolvers.  They  arrested  the  men  who  were  sleeping 
in  the  rooms,  charging  them  first  with  felonious  assault. 
Later  the  charge  was  changed  to  unlawful  possession  of 
weapons.  In  other  places  where  no  weapons  were  found  the 
police  arrested  the  Chinese  and  brought  them  before  the  im- 
migration officials  on  deportation  charges,  on  the  ground  that 
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they  were  laborers  (the  Chinese  exclusion  act  provides  that 
no  Chinese  who  are  not  merchants  or  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  country.)  Altogether,  fifteen  Chinese,  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  organization,  were  arrested.  Two  cf 
those  charged  with  unlawful  possession  of  weapons  were  im- 
mediately released  because  of  lack  of  evidence  against  them. 
Others  are  in  jail  or  held  on  $1,000  bail,  while  some  have 
already  been  sentenced  to  deportation. 

The  object  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  was  of  course  to 
keep  out  laborers  with  lower  working  and  living  standards 
than  Americans.  That  the  presence  of  Chinese  laborers 
should  be  winked  at  until  they  make  an  effort  to  bring  their 
standards  up  towards  the  American  level  is  a  curious  anomaly. 
The  only  recognition  the  Chinese  have  received  from  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  from  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  aided  them 
to  organize  and  have  been  active  in  helping  them  obtain  legal 
advice  and  in  raising  funds  for  bail. 

WELFARE  LEAGUE  IN  A  JAIL 

THE  forty  to  fifty  federal  prisoners  from  New  York  city 
serving  short  sentences  in  the  Essex  county  jail  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  have  just  organized  themselves  into  the 
Federal  Welfare  League  for  mutual  aid  and  educational  work. 
It  is  probably  the  first  application  of  the  welfare  league  plan 
to  a  county  jail.  The  league  has  already  created  a  relief  fund 
for  the  aid  of  federal  prisoners  without  money  to  purchase 
tobacco,  extra  food  or  clothing;  organized  two  classes  meeting 
twice  a  week, — one  in  reading  and  writing  English  for  the 
foreign-born  prisoners,  and  one  in  current  events;  collected  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  indoor  games;  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  library  in  furnishing  text-books;  arranged 
magazine  distribution  among  federal  prisoners,  and  organized 
two  holiday  entertainments  for  all  the  250  inmates  of  the  jail. 
A  business  meeting,  with  general  discussion  on  some  public 
issue,  is  held  once  a  week.  Matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  federal  prisoners  are  taken  up  with  Warden  Richard 
McGuiness  through  an  executive  committee.  The  league  has 
the  active  support  of  the  jail  authorities.  Roger  N.  Baldwin 
is  chairman  of  the  league  and  Percy  Rabicheff,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

THE  WOMEN'S  VICTORY   DINNER 

SHALL  we  divide  the  spoils  of  conquest  or  gather  the 
fruits  of  the  allied  victory,  asked  Secretary  Baker  in  his 
address  at  the  American  Women's  Victory  Dinner  held 
in  Washington  on  Lincoln's  Birthday.  The  dinner  opened  a 
one-day  conference  of  750  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  how  women's  public  spirit  and  war-time 
energy  might  be  shifted  to  an  effective  peace  program.  The 
end  of  the  conference  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  choice  made  by 
these  women  of  the  alternatives  presented  by  the  secretary  of 
war.  Among  the  750  were  many  kinds  of  women,  women 
who  had  served  in  all  sorts  of  ways — physicians,  playwrights, 
nurses,  college  presidents,  social  workers,  club  women, 
mothers;  daughters  of  millionaires,  of  public  officials,  of  influ- 
ential men  of  all  professions ;  women  of  title  and  women  who 
had  risen  from  but  not  forgotten  the  obscurity  of  small  means 
and  few  opportunities.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  feeling  that  this  gathering  had  been  the  most 
fruitful,  stimulating,  and  illuminating  that  these  people  had 
ever  attended — and  there  were  many  veterans  there.  Its  effec- 
tiveness seemed  to  arise  not  from  any  especially  new  ideas  of 
social  advance  that  were  brought  out,  but  rather  from  the 
remarkable  unanimity  of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  part 
of  women  from  so  many  walks  of  life.  It  was  a  real  getting 
together.  Although  often  intense,  the  discussions  were  charac- 
terized by  regard  for  the  views  of  others  and  sometimes  by  a 
rare  exaltation  of  feeling.  There  was  an  inspiriting  absence 
of  cynicism,  of  considerations  of  expediency  and  of  compromise 
with  inertia.  Many  good  humored  references  were  made  to 
the  recent  failure  of  the  Senate  to  remember  that  the  women 


had  had  a  share  in  winning  the  war,  but  there  was  no  discour- 
agement or  irritation.  As  Anna  Howard  Shaw  said,  "  Senates 
pass  away  but  ideals  live  on." 

Secretary  Baker's  was  the  only  masculine  voice  heard  at  the 
dinner,  where  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  reminded  his  audience  that  this  was 
the  only  plan  which  anyone  anywhere  had  advanced  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  balance  of  power  which,  like  the  chemist's 
scales,  can  be  disturbed  by  a  breath  blown  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass  which  encases  them.  The  time  to  get  the  League  of 
Nations  is  now,  when  the  world  remembers  vividly  what  war 
means,  not  when  people  have  forgotten  and  when  war  is 
impending.  Julia  C.  Lathrop  had  hurried  home  from  Europe 
on  an  army  transport  especially  to  attend  this  conference.  She 
would  have  felt  more  "  sot-up,"  she  said,  over  the  honor  of 
being  thus  conducted  on  a  transport  had  she  not  learned  that 
she  was  classified  on  the  ship's  list  as  a  "  casual,  miscellaneous 
female."  In  her  account  of  the  recent  Paris  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Labor  Party  she  carried  over  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  League  of  Nations  idea  had  inspired  in 
the  British  people.  When  the  attitude  of  their  own  premier, 
said  Bernard  Shaw,  a  delegate  there,  was  best  described  by 
Tennyson  in  those  famous  lines  "  Half  a  league,  half  a 
league,"  they  looked  to  President  Wilson  as  their  leader. 

Jane  Addams  never  spoke  to  an  audience  that  greeted  her 
more  enthusiastically.  She  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  the  world  already  has  a  league  of  nations.  But, 
Miss  Addams  concluded,  there  needs  to  be  further  application 
of  the  same  principles.  For  instance,  food  distribution  involves 
shipping.  Shipping  involves  governmental  policies.  One  set 
of  conditions  is  interwoven  in  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  The 
world  has  learned  that  injustice,  tyranny,  oppression,  exploita- 
tion anywhere  makes  the  world  unsafe  everywhere.  It  is 
women's  business  to  see  that  all  the  children  of  the  earth  are 
protected  from  these.  A  similar  view  of  women's  responsi- 
bility was  voiced  by  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  an  especially 
honored  guest  of  the  conference.  She  bespoke  the  aid  of 
American  women  for  the  Russian  women  who  have  so  lately 
achieved  a  place  in  public  affairs.  Mrs.  Charles  Robson,  a 
guest  from  Ottawa,  recounted  what  Canada  and  the  Candian 
women  had  done  to  help  the  mother  country  in  her  hour  of 
peril  and  told  of  the  desire  of  Canadian  women  for  more 
efficient  international  machinery  for  insuring  peace.  Health 
and  social  hygiene  as  matters  of  international  concern  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  and  Jane  Deeter  Rippin, 
Elsa  Ueland  spoke  on  the  newer  phases  of  education,  Melinda 
Scott  made  a  strong  appeal  for  a  chance  for  the  women  in 
industry,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  exulted  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  changed  economic  status  of  women.  Secretary  Lane 
also  spoke.  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Frances  Axtell 
and  Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade  each  presided  at  a  session  of  the  con- 
ference. 

THE  FRENCH  WOMEN 

THE  outspoken  sentiment  of  these  hundreds  of  representa- 
tive and  influential  women  was  perhaps  best  expressed 
by    the     following     declaration     which     was    earnestly 
applauded  as  it  was  read  to  them: 

Address  to  President  Wilson  by  a  French  section  of  the  Permanent 
International  Committee  of  Women,  composed  of  organizations  of 
women's  conservative  and  radical  labor  unions,  Socialist  women 
of  different  views,   university   and  suffrage  women: 

We,  the  women  of  all  classes,  of  divers  political,  religious  and 
philosophical  convictions,  join  in  a  common  thought  of  gratitude 
to  greet,  as  a  representative  of  humanity,  President  Wilson,  first 
citizen  of  the  people  who  have  united  and  reconciled  in  themselves 
all  nations,  all  the  races  of  Europe,  still  a  prey  to  murder  and 
hatred. 

We  thank  him,  first  of  all,  for  not  having  rejected  the  advances 
of  the  adversary,  for  having  negotiated  the  armistice,  for  having 
broken  the  war  and  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter. 

We  thank  him  for  having  understood  the  sincerity  of  all  people, 
all  in  good  faith,  sacrificing  themselves  to  their  country,  even  when 
criminal,  all  capable  of  the  same  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, all  worthy  of  a  like  pity  for  their  sufferings,  of  a  like  reverence 
for  their  rights. 
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We  thank  him  for  having,  alone,  formulated  in  exact  words  the 
program  of  an  equitable  peace  for  all  peoples. 

We  thank  him  for  having,  he  alone,  reminded  the  governments 
of  their  supreme  duty,  identical  for  all,  that  of  realizing  at  last 
the  unanimous  wish  of  those  "  silent  human  masses "  to  whom  he 
alluded  in  one  of  his  massages,  the  wish  for  a  lasting  peace.  We 
confide  our  cause  to  him. 

Sure  of  uttering  the  innermost  thoughts  of  all  the  women  who 
have  suffered  in  silence,  we  come  to  him  to  declare: 

That  the  intoxication  of  victory  does  not  make  us  forget  the 
hideous  butchery  and  cannot  lessen  our  abhorence  of  war;  that, 
repudiating  all  feeling  of  hatred,  we  reject  all  thoughts  of  reprisal. 

We  declare  ourselves  in  complete  agreement  with  him  when  he 
proclaims  the  duty  of  leaving  to  each  people  the  right  to  dispose 
of  themselves  in  their  internal  evolution  and  his  determination  that 
the  peoples  of  the  conquered  nations  should  not  be  crushed  under 
foot. 

In  the  great  fight  for  peace  about  to  be  waged,  we  put  our  supreme 
hope  in  him,  that  he  may  vanquish  all  imperialism,  that  he  may 
suppress  by  general  disarmament  all  menace  of  future  wars,  that 
he  may  spare  our  children  the  fatal  error  of  revenge  by  bringing 
about,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  true  peace,  the  triumph 
of  his  ideal,  the  sole  expression  of  reason  and  justice. 

We  implore  him  to  be  the  arbitrator  who,  impersonating  the  heart- 
felt will  of  all  the  peoples,  shall  bestow  on  a  reconciled  humanity  a 
new  charter  founded  on  the  mutual  good  will  and  cooperation  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  probable  that  a  permanent  organization  will  grow  out 
of  this  very  auspicious  beginning. 

THE  IOWA  HOUSING  BILL 

THE  Iowa  State  Housing  Association  of  which  Gover- 
nor W.  L.  Harding  is  honorary  president,  is  sponsor 
for  a  housing  bill  drafted  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  Curtis 
W.  Reese,  which  in  its  main  provisions  is  similar  to  laws 
passed  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  It  has,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct features  of  importance.  In  a  section  dealing  with  mini- 
mum requirements  which  must  be  adopted  throughout  the 
state,  additional  home  rule  authority  is  provided  for  to  the 
effect  that  requirements  higher  than  the  minima  contained 
in  the  act  may  be  imposed  in  any  city,  and  that  "  every  city 
of  the  first  and  second  class  and  special  charter  city  in  the 
state  is  empowered  to  enact  such  ordinances  and  regulations 
and  to  prescribe  for  their  enforcement  ...  as  shall  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  city  council."  The  other  original  fea- 
ture is  the  power  given  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  aid,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  itself 
to  apply  and  enforce  its  provisions  in  mining  camps  and  town- 
ships where  no  city  council  exists  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
In  such  cases,  the  board  may  apply  to  any  court  or  judge  of 
competent  jurisdiction  for  an  injunction,  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive, and  the  county  attorney  or  attorney-general  shall 
prosecute  such  action  in  the  name  of  the  state.  The  county 
attorney  may  also  prosecute  an  action  in  equity  for  injunction 
in  the  name  of  the  state  upon  the  request  of  any  local  board 
of  health  where  this  act  is  violated. 

BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  ALIEN 

IN  the  Survey  for  February  8  the  fact  was  mentioned 
that  many  employers  appear  to  be  afraid  of  losing  their 
foreign  workers  as  soon  as  the  bar  to  European  travel  is 
let  down,  and  that  in  consequence  one  can  hear  now  of  many 
efforts  to  improve  working  and  living  conditions  and  to  pro- 
mote Americanization.  This  effort,  based  explicitly  upon  an 
estimate  that  a  million  foreign-born  will  leave  America,  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  upon  which  some 
of  the  largest  employing  concerns  in  the  country  are  repre- 
sented. The  Inter-Racial  Council  is  not  what  its  name  would 
seem  to  imply.  Its  opening  conference  in  New  York  city, 
at  which  General  Coleman  du  Pont  was  elected  chairman, 
was  only  barely  representative  of  some  of  the  racial  groups  in 
America  but  fairly  overflowed  with  men  representative  of  big 
business.  There  were,  for  instance,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Earl  D. 
Babst,  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company; 
William  H.  Barr,  president  of  the  National  Foundry  Asso- 
ciation; A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 


pany; Charles  A.  Coffin,  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Company;  Pierre  du  Pont,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemour  Powder  Company;  E.  G.  Grace,  president  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company;  A.  J.  Hemphill,  chairman  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company;  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company;  General  Guy  E.  Tripp,  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company;  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  Company,  and  a 
great  many  others.  They  were  supported  by  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge,  Otto  H.  Kahn  and  James  M.  Beck.  There  were 
also  a  few  trade  unionists,  and  one  or  two  social  workers,  in- 
cluding Frances  A.  Kellor. 

This  conference  was  remarkable  in  that  so  representative 
a  gathering  of  big  employers  insisted  upon  the  need  of  prac- 
tically reversing  past  policy  in  regard  to  foreign-born  work- 
ers. There  is,  for  instance,  to  be  no  more  playing  off  the 
different  racial  groups  against  each  other.  Operatives  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  employed  in  the  same  shop  are  to  be 
scattered  among  each  other  and  among  native  Americans; 
English  is  to  be  the  only  language  permitted,  "  and  courteous 
English  at  that."  The  different  groups  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  have  friendly  contact  not  only  with  native  Americans  but 
with  each  other.  As  to  working  conditions,  the  treatment 
accorded  to  native  white  Americans  is  to  be  the  basic  standard 
for  the  foreign-born  in  every  respect.  There  is  to  be  no  racial 
discrimination. 

So  far  as  an  educational  Americanization  program  is  con- 
cerned, the  employer's  part  is  kept  somewhat  vague,  except 
for  an  apparent  inclination  to  "  let  George  do  it,"  in  other 
words  to  give  every  support  to  Secretary  Lane's  bill  now 
before  Congress  asking  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  twelve 
and  a  half  million  dollars  to  educate  adults  unable  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  Apart  from  this,  the  coun- 
cil desires  that  every  inducement  be  given  the  foreign-born 
to  learn  what  America  stands  for,  its  ideals,  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment, its  customs,  its  history  and  literature.  But  how, 
exactly,  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  especially  what  sacrifices 
great  employers  might  make  to  secure  that  kind  of  education 
for  their  own  foreign-born  workers,  has  not  so  far  been  ex- 
plained. 

STRIKING  FOR  A  SIX-HOUR  DAY 

THE  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  recently  re- 
elected Robert  Smillie  to  its  presidency  by  a  large  major- 
ity. It  also  voted  him  a  whole-time  salary  and  a  whole- 
time  secretary  and  secured  offices  in  London  to  facilitate  con- 
stant cooperation  with  the  other  great  unions  which  have  their 
headquarters  in  the  metropolis.  That  means  continuance  of  its 
twofold  policy  of  direct  action  and  parliamentary  pressure.  In 
its  demands,  however,  this  organization  of  800,000  seems  to 
have  made  "  advances."  On  February  22  it  will  count  the 
ballots  on  a  vote  as  to  whether  to  go  on  strike  for  a  raise  in 
wages  of  30  per  cent  and  a  six-hour  work-day.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  sympathy  with  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  work- 
ing day  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  but  it  is  prepared  to 
confer  with  the  miners  on  the  question,  and  to  investigate 
with  them  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  coal, 
selling  price  and  profits  and  the  relative  advantages  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  mines  or  a  system  of  joint  control. 
As  to  wages,  the  government  has  offered  an  addition  of  a 
shilling  a  day  to  the  present  war  bonus,  an  amount  which,  it 
says,  would  cover  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  January, 
1 91 8.  It  also  expressed  its  willingness  to  discuss  other  wage 
demands  but  declined  to  make  special  provision  for  de- 
mobilized miners  as  against  other  demobilized  workers.  The 
whole  dispute  between  the  government  and  the  miners  was 
discussed  by  Premier  Lloyd-George  in  his  first  speech  before 
the  House  of  Commons  after  his  return  from  Paris.  He  was 
booed  from  the  Labor  benches  for  what  he  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  included  the  following: 
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I  want  every  section  of  the  community,  when  it  puts  forward  de- 
mands, to  bear  these  essential  facts  in  mind — that  all  these  demands 
are  passed  on  to  some  one  else,  and  that  there  is  a  stage  where  if 
you  could  pass  them  on  they  will  crowd  on  the  top  of  some  poor 
industry  that  can  hardly  march  now,  it  is  so  crushed.  That  means 
unemployment  for  some  one. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  one  way  of  providing  employment  is  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  so  that  there  will  be  enough  work  to 
go  round  at  the  same  wages.  Reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  what  is 
fair,  profitable  and  possible;  but  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  merely 
in  order  to  create  employment,  paying  exactly  the  same  wage,  is 
one  way  to  make  unemployment  in  the  whole  country. 

It  has  been  more  than  hinted  that  the  miners'  object  in 
making  the  demands  is  not  merely  the  absorption  of  surplus 
labor  and  an  immediate  improvement  in  working  conditions 
but  the  nationalization  of  the  industry.  They  are  acting  to- 
gether with  the  railwaymen  and  the  transport  workers,  and 
a  joint  strike  of  all  three  groups,  comprising  a  million  and  a 
half  workers  and  absolutely  stopping  the  country's  industrial 
operations,  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  rail- 
waymen are  demanding  a  forty-eight  hour  week  and  joint 
control  of  the  roads  by  representatives  of  the  management 
and  of  the  workers.  The  transport  workers  ask  for  a  forty- 
four  hour  week  and  a  wage  advance  of  20  per  cent.  While 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
officially  sanctioned  these  demands  and  the  threat  of  a  strike, 
its  leaders  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  financial  burden 
upon  industry  involved  in  making  the  concessions  demanded 
by  the  unions  would  not  be  so  serious  as  to  cripple  operations 
or  to  make  for  unemployment  in  other  trades.  The  govern- 
ment finds  itself  in  an  extremely  difficult  position,  however, 
especially  since  there  is  already  an  embarrassing  coal  shortage 
in  the  manufacturing  centers  and  for  domestic  consumption. 

FURUSETH  ON  DECK 

A  DREW  FURUSETH,  president  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  and  the  man  who  passed 
the  LaFollette  seamen's  bill,  is  wandering  about 
Europe  trying  to  internationalize  the  improved  conditions  of 
American  seamen.  He  strode  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
the  other  day,  his  feet  wide  apart  and  his  baggy  trousers 
flapping  in  the  wind.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  some  of  the 
French  seamen,  other  talks  with  members  of  the  American ' 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace ;  then  left  for  Norway  and 
Sweden.  He  will  be  back  in  England  for  the  International 
Seafarers'  Conference  on  February  26. 

That  conference,  called  by  Havelock  Wilson  and  the 
British  Seamen's  Union,  will  be  attended  by  seamen  from 
twelve  countries — England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Argentina 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  newspapers  say  it  is 
called  to  arrange  for  the  exclusion  of  maritime  commerce  and 
of  food  from  Germany  until  the  families  of  all  seamen 
drowned  by  German  submarines  have  been  indemnified;  but 
Furuseth  says  it  is  to  arrange  an  international  wage  for 
seamen,  and  internationalized  living  standards,  and  the  in- 
ternational recognition  of  union  cards  of  seamen  from  any 
country  so  that  sailors  may  draw  their  benefits  and  secure 
protection  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  proposal  for  a 
seamen's  boycctt  on  food  to  Germany,  that,  by  British  law, 
any  seaman  refusing  to  go  to  sea  with  his  ship  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months,  so  that  the  Havelock  Wilson  exclu- 
sions of  certain  passengers  from  certain  ships  could  never 
have  worked  without  government  support. 

Furuseth  wants  nothing  from  the  peace  conference  for  his 
organization.  "  The  best  we  can  hope  for,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
they  do  nothing.  We'd  go  in  freemen  and  come  out  slaves. 
In  only  one  nation  are  seamen  free — in  America;  in  all  others 
they  are  subject  to  imprisonment  if  they  quit  work.  We 
stopped  that  for  American  seamen  in  America  in  1898,  and 
for  all  seamen  in  American  ports  in  1915 — and  we  don't  want 
to  lose  it.     We'll  get  freedom  without  the  conference.     The 


language  clause  of  the  LaFollette  act  has  never  been  carried 
out,  but  the  clauses  which  we  can  enforce  ourselves,  or  by 
going  to  the  courts,  are  enforced,  and  will  be." 

LABOR-FARMER  POLITICS 

AT  the  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  the  farmer-governor  of  North 
Dakota,  spent  two  days  last  week  in  explaining  to  city 
workers  why  the  agriculturists  of  his  state  had  sought  and 
gained  political  power,  what  they  were  doing  with  it  and  the 
way  by  which  "  government  of,  for  and  by  the  workers  (of 
hand  and  of  brain)"  might  be  extended  through  the  affiliation 
of  the  rural  Nonpartisan  League  with  the  labor  parties  of  the 
cities.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  not  using  the  term 
"  labor "  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  did  not  exclude  profes- 
sional classes  or  any  other  people  who  were  "  looking  forward 
to  progressive  measures."  The  public  school  teachers  who 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  Chicago 
Labor  Party  are  no  doubt  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this 
broader  definition  of  "  worker  "  on  the  part  of  union  officials. 
So  it  was  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  about  five  thousand  of 
these  professional,  labor  and  other  classes  of  workmen  came 
together  to  listen  to  a  farmer  of  whom  it  was  charged  that 
"  for  twenty  years  he  had  slopped  his  own  hogs  and  drove  his 
own  binder  "  before  he  became  governor. 

Mr.  Frazier  told  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Nonpartisan 
League  has  had  and  of  the  forces  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend.  An  extended  review  of  these  will  be  published  in 
the  Survey  next  week  and  need  not  be  gone  into  here.  He 
made  the  point  at  Chicago  that  these  forces,  political  and 
economic,  including  the  daily  press,  are  identical  with  those 
which  are  opposing  organized  labor.  With  this  conclusion  the 
leaders  of  the  Chicago  Labor  Party  evidently  agreed  as  they 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  union  workers  and  officials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  disregarding  their  traditions, 
were  at  the  helm  of  the  new  political  organization.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  thwarting  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
regarding  the  grain  elevators  in  North  Dakota  was  paralleled 
in  Illinois  by  the  defeat  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  bill 
in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago  by  the  failure  of 
the  City  Council  to  secure  municipal  ownership  of  the  gas 
plant  and  street  railway,  though  the  people  had  voted  for  the 
latter  measure  by  a  majority  of  about  five  to  one.  That  the 
press  is  as  unfair  to  other  workers  as  to  the  farmers  seemed  to 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  labor  union  chiefs,  which 
opinion  seemed  to  be  shared  in  by  an  astonishing  majority  of 
the  audience  at  the  big  mass  meeting.  Hence  this  new  city 
political  organization  had  also  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  its 
own  press,  beginning  with  a  weekly,  the  New  Majority, 
which  is  expected  to  become  a  daily  soon. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  firm  conviction  of  all  speaking  at  these 
conferences  that  the  "  exploiting  class,"  though  a  minority, 
were  able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  because  the  latter 
were  not  organized  to  make  their  will  effective.  Millions  be- 
longed to  the  Republican  party  and  other  millions  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic organization,  both  of  which  it  was  asserted  were  con- 
trolled by  the  interests  which  these  workers  felt  they  must 
fight.  Hence  the  call  was  to  unite  all  workers,  with  brain  and 
hand,  into  one  political  organization  to  write  into  law  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  exchange  of  speakers  between  the  Chicago  Labor  Party 
and  the  Nonpartisan  League  was  favored.  The  laborites  were 
called  upon  to  take  steps  to  have  further  conferences  with 
all  organizations  of  workers,  farmers,  cooperative  socie- 
ties, and  women's  clubs,  and  a  similar  motion  was  passed 
regarding  the  Illinois  Labor  Party,  which  only  waits_  upon 
the  count  of  the  state  federation  vote  to  be  born.  As  evidence 
that  they  were  in  earnest,  the  workers  subscribed  over  three 
thousand  dollars  in  liberty  bonds  and  cash  for  the  support  of 
their  party.     The  federation  officials  gave  their  pledge  to  the 
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North  Dakota  farmers  to  withdraw  a  million  or  more  of 
dollars  from  the  Chicago  banks  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Dakota 
state  bank,  in  case  the  threatened  boycott  materialized,  and 
they  favored  cutting  out  the  middlemen  and  dealing  direct 
with  the  farmers. 

TAXING   MINES  AND    CLOSING    MINDS 

AN  issue  of  academic  freedom  in  good  old-fashioned  pre- 
war lines  has  come  up  in  the  University  of  Montana 
where  Prof.  Louis  Levine  was  suspended  on  February  7 
by  Chancellor  Edward  C.  Elliott  for  "  insubordination  and 
unprofessional  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  uni- 
versity." Dr.  Levine  was  special  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  19 10,  economic  expert  for  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  191 2-16  and  lecturer  on  social  reform  and 
economics  at  Columbia  University  and  Wellesley  College 
from  1914  and  191 6  respectively.  Since  then  he  has  been 
professor  of  economics  at  the  State  University  of  Montana  and 
has  just  brought  out  a  book,  The  Taxation  of  Mines  in  Mon- 
tana, which  is  the  apple  of  discord  in  university,  mining  and 
political  circles. 

The  university,  Professor  Levine  states,  reduced  his  teach- 
ing schedule  during  the  spring  of  1918  by  three  hours  in  order 
to  give  him  more  time  to  carry  on  his  research  work  in  taxa- 
tion, and  it  was  the  plan  to  publish  the  monograph  as  one  of 
the  series  of  university  bulletins.  The  manuscript  was  submitted 
on  December  25  to  Governor  Stewart,  as  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  On  January  29  Chancellor  Elliott 
wrote  the  author: 

It  is  the  judgment  of  Governor  Stewart,  and  in  this  judgment  I 
concur,  that  it  is  neither  timely  nor  proper  for  the  university  to 
assume  any  responsibility  whatever  for  the  publication  of  the 
manuscript  in   its  present  form. 

The  question  of  mine  taxation  is  one  around  which  sharp  po- 
litical controversy  has  ever  been  waged  in  Montana.  Two  years 
ago  the  legislative  assembly  created  a  special  commission  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  tax  situation  in  the  state.  The  results  of  the 
work  of  this  commission  are  before  the  legislative  assembly  now 
in  session.  From  every  standpoint  of  sound  public  policy  it  is  un- 
timely and  inappropriate  for  the  university,  as  an  agency  of  the 
state,  through  any  of  its  representatives,  to  intrude  itself  into  dis- 
cussions  of   the   tax   problem.     .     .     . 

Professor  Levine  states  that  while  he  was  not  conscious  of 
any  prejudices,  personal  bias  or  misrepresentation  in  the  matter 
of  mine  taxation,  he  had  expressed  in  conference  with  the 
chancellor  his  willingness  to  change  in  every  legitimate  way 
the  wording  of  any  section  which  could  possibly  give  rise  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  bias,  but  was  emphatically  told  "  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  so  far  as  the  publication  of  the 
bulletin  was  concerned."  He  also  claimed  that  it  was  specifi- 
cally told  him  in  December  that  there  would  be  no  question  of 
his  right  to  publish  the  bulletin  in  case  the  university  refused 
to  do  so.     He  is  so  proceeding  and  his  dismissal  has  followed. 

President  Edward  O.  Sisson  of  the  State  University  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

As  to  the  case  of  Professor  Levine,  I  will  say  for  the  present 
but  little.  Chancellor  Elliott's  prime  and  only  motive  in  the  drastic 
step  he  has  taken  is  to  protect  the  university  for  whose  welfare 
and  advancement  he  is  fighting  in  Helena.  From  where  I  stand 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  step  and  have  not  from  the  first,  as  he  knows. 
But  he  is  bent  upon  saving  the  institution  quite  as  much  as  any- 
one is.  Two  years  ago  under  his  administration  the  university 
got  a  new  building  for  the  first  time  in  years  and  increased  appro- 
priations for  maintenance.  The  chances  are  that  now  attacks  upon 
him  are  exactly  what  are  most  desired  by  those  who  are  most  favor- 
able to  the  university. 

Two  quotations  from  Prof.  Levine's  book  will  throw  light 
on  the  situation : 

During  the  five-year  period  1913-17  the  average  assessment  of 
the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  was  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  of  the 
state,  and  the  company  paid  6.7  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected  in 
the  state.  The  company  was  assessed  at  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
true  value  of  all  its  properties  in  Montana,  while  agricultural  land 
is   reported  to  have  been   assessed   at  35   per  cent,   livestock   at  4-5, 


bank  stock  at  60.  During  the  same  period  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  paid 
about  the  same  number  of  mills  on  its  assessment  as  all  other  prop- 
erty in  the  state;  but  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  paid  only  about  8  mills  on 
the  estimated  true  value  of  its  Montana  properties,  while  all  other 
property  paid  an  average  of  12  to  14  mills.  And  finally,  the 
A.  C.  M.  Co.  paid  in  taxes  to  the  state  about  6  per  cent  of  its  in- 
come derived  from  operations  in  Montana,  while  other  property, 
especially  farming  property,  paid  an  average  of  10  to  12  per  cent. 
This  then  is  the  comparative  tax  burden  (of  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.)  in 
Montana  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  on  the  basis  of  available 
data.     [Page  73.] 

The  primary  difficulty  is  the  constitutional   provision   prescribing 
a  special  method  for  taxing  the  mines.     .     .     . 

Meanwhile  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  entire  student 
body  of  the  university  have  protested  against  the  dismissal  of 
Professor  Levine  and  called  upon  the  chancellor,  who  had 
remained  silent,  to  state  the  specific  charges  against  him.  The 
matter  will  unquestionably  come  before  the  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Prof. 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
association  and  the  ranking  American  expert  on  finance  and 
taxation,  read  Professor  Levine's  book  in  manuscript  and 
characterize  it  as  an  "  admirable  and  thorough  bit  of  work 
in  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  taxation  to  a 
specific  case." 

THE  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  SERVICE 

CONGRESS,  it  is  reported,  is  in  a  sceptical  mood  over 
certain  bureaus  and  "  services  "  that  were  established  as 
war-time  emergencies  occasioned.  The  war  is  over,  is 
it  not?  Well,  then,  why  spend  good  money  keeping  in  exist- 
ence agencies  that  are  useful  only  in  wartime?  One  of  the 
new  organizations  about  which  Congress  has  not  yet  made  up 
its  mind  is  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  friends  of  this  service  are  pointing  out  that  it 
was  not  the  war  that  made  women  a  factor  in  industry.  The 
census  of  19 10  showed  that  more  than  eight  million  women 
were  then  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  there  may  be  now,  but  the  number  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  not  likely  to  cause 
much  of  a  "  back  to  the  home  "  movement. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  was 
the  publication  of  a  list  of  standards  that  should  prevail  where 
women  are  employed.  These  standards  were  accepted  by  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  in  October  and  were  to  have  been 
written  into  war  contracts.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
these  standards  have  been  published  and  are  being  widely  dis- 
tributed as  a  guide  to  employers  [the  Survey  for  January  4, 
p.  471].  The  service  reviewed  all  applications  by  employers 
to  be  permitted  to  operate  their  plants  in  disregard  of  state 
labor  laws,  and  was  a  force  in  maintaining  standards  through- 
out the  war.  This  led  directly  into  the  field  of  industrial 
investigation.  An  extensive  study  was  made  at  Niagara  Falls 
[the  Survey  for  December  14,  191 8,  p.  345].  Later  a  survey 
of  conditions  of  employment  of  women  in  Indiana  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  that  state  and  recommenda- 
tions were  made  as  to  improvements  in  legislative  require- 
ments. A  study  is  now  being  made  of  wages  in  certain  indus- 
tries in  Philadelphia  and  a  statement  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
concerning  the  dangers  to  women  involved  in  working  with 
lead  is  about  to  be  published. 

For  the  future  the  service  will  become  increasingly  valuable 
as  a  source  of  information  and  as  adviser  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  women  in  industry.  The  new  employments  that 
women  have  entered  are  raising  a  host  of  new  problems  that 
can  be  dealt  with  intelligently  only  after  the  most  careful 
study.  The  employment  of  Negro  women  in  larger  numbers 
precipitates  racial  as  well  as  industrial  problems  of  a  new  sort. 
The  states,  already  turning  to  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service 
for  assistance  and  advice  on  these  various  difficult  subjects, 
will  doubtless  come  to  depend  increasingly  upon  it  as  time 
goes  on  and  problems  multiply.  Congress  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
allow  so  important  a  work  to  be  curtailed. 
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WHAT  A  FORMAL  REPORT 
MAY   CONCEAL 

WE  all  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  questionnaire 
may  be  found  under  "  Remarks."  At 
least  we  know  that  it  is  not  safe,  in 
making  up  a  schedule,  to  omit  a  place 
for  recording  information  that  may  not 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  list  of 
headings  or  questions.  A  picturesque 
example  of  the  value  of  such  supple- 
mentary, unclassified  material,  and  of 
the  danger  of  relying  wholly  on  conven- 
tional tests  agreed  upon  in  advance  in 
judging  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
any  organization,  has  come  to  the 
Workshop  from  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  a  field  supervisor's  report  of  her 
visit  of  inspection  to  a  certain  chapter 
in  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  formal 
part  of  the  report,  apparently  on  a  blank 
provided  for  the  purpose,  begins  by  giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  chapter  and  county 
and  facts  about  the  population  and  in- 
dustries; that  the  town  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  chapter  has  200  in- 
habitants, the  county  1,500,  of  whom 
200  are  Indians  and  about  10  per  cent 
foreigners,  including  Mexicans,  Italians, 
Germans  and  Basques;  that  the  indus- 
tries are  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  and  the 
community  is  very  prosperous.  Then 
comes  information  about  the  chapter  it- 
self, from  which  we  select  a  few  of  the 
questions  and  answers: 

Chapter  Information  Bureau:  Knowledge 
of  H.  S.  [Home  Service].  No  technical 
knowledge. 

Chapter  handling  of  H.  S. :  Correspon- 
dence, circular  letters  and  pamphlets,  and 
blank  forms.     Very  careless. 

Are  men  in  service  listed?  Listed  by  other 
agency ;  about  eighty  have  gone. 

Funds  for  H.  S.:  1.  Form  in  which  ap- 
propriated? War  Drive  refund  not  asked 
for;  no  funds  appropriated.  2.  Amount? 
None.  3.  Is  this  adequate?  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  any  funds  necessary. 
4.  Available  without  delay?     Will  be. 

Number  of  organized  branches  of  chapter? 
No  branches. 

Number  of  branches  in  which  H.  S.  is  or- 
ganized?    None. 

Social  agencies  and  resources?  There  are 
no  doctors,  clergymen,  or  nurses  in  the 
county. 

After-care?     No   thought  had  been  given. 

Publicity  already  given  through — 1.  News- 
papers. There  is  no  newspaper  in  the 
county.  2.  Placards.  Will  be  used.  3.  Other 
organizations.  None.  4.  Communications  to 
families.     None.     5.  Other  means.     None. 

Meetings  of  H.  S.  section.     No  meetings. 

Instruction  of  section  and  workers.     None. 

Field  training  of  workers.    None. 

Case  work:  1.  Number  of  pending  cases. 
None.  2.  Records.  None..  3.  Equipment. 
Will  be  secured.  4.  Case  action — (a) 
Prompt?    /  know  will  be.     (b)    Continued? 


/  know  will  be.     5.  Responsibility  for  deci- 
sions.    With  chapter  chairman. 

Home  Service  staff:  1.  Actually  available: 
Executives — One  volunteer;  Visitors — None; 
Clerical  and  stenographic  force — None; 
Professional  men  for  consultation,  etc. — One 
volunteer;  Total — Two  volunteers.  2.  Is 
this  force  adequate.     Yes. 

Pretty  negative,  on  the  whole,  except 
for  the  final  "  Yes,"  and  the  confidence 
of  the  supervisor  in  several  other  places. 
Skipping  down  to  the  end  of  her  report, 
we  read  that  "  here,  more  than  in  any 
community  yet  visited,"  she  felt  that 
she  had  found  "  all  that  the  Red  Cross 
could  ever  hope  to  mean."  The  formal 
and  conventional  accepted  tests  seem  to 
have  failed  in  this  case.  No  training; 
no  funds;  "very  careless"  treatment  of 
correspondence  and  circulars,  etc.;  no 
meetings;  no  technical  knowledge  of 
Home  Service ;  no  case  records !  What 
could  there  have  been  to  offset  the  lack 
of  such  rudimentary  essentials  ?  To  find 
out  let  us  go  back  to  the  descriptive 
addendum  to  the  report : 

The  conditions  appearing  in  the  formal 
portions  of  this  report  fail  entirely  to  ex- 
press the  real  situation.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  county,  and  the  chapter  is  a  gen- 
uine expression  of  the  community  spirit. 

The  place  is  most  difficult  of  access.  One 
leaves  R.  early  in  the  morning,  and  travels 
forty-eight  miles  on  two  little  railways. 
The  nearest  railway  point  is  M.,  and  from 
there  one  goes  by  motor-truck  stage  eighty- 
one  miles  over  a  hard  mountain  and  desert 
road. 

The  chapter  had  never  been  visited  by 
a  representative  of  the  division  before.  The 
stage-driver's  brother-in-law  reported  the 
supervisor's  arrival  to  the  chairman,  and  he 
promptly  called  on  her  at  the  little  hotel, 
which  is  a  survival  from  the  sixties.  Be- 
cause of  the  carelessness  of  some  three 
chapter  secretaries  and  the  neglect  of  divi- 
sion headquarters,  the  chapter  is  not  well 
organized.  The  whole  responsibility  de- 
volves on  the  chairman,  who  is  a  most  un- 
usual man — a  superior  judge  with  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  He  is  at  the  head 
of  most  of  the  war  work  in  the  county,  and 
on  that  account  he  and  his  wife  were  plan- 
ning to  stay  at  B.  through  the  winter,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  city  according  to  their 
custom. 

Although  there  is  not  a  doctor  or  a  nurse 
or  a  clergyman  in  all  the  2,000  square  miles 
of  this  county,  there  is  no  lack  of  attention 
for  any  one  who  falls  ill  or  meets  with  an 
accident.  When  some  sheep  men  were  in- 
jured by  the  overturning  of  their  car  the 
men  in  the  town  dropped  everything  to  care 
for  them,  with  the  help  of  the  judge's  dainty 
wife. 

Judge  X.  did  not  feel  that  there  was  any 
need  for  Home  Service.  There  had  been 
a  few  applications,  but  he  had  handled 
these  himself,  as  they  were  "just  little  things 
one  did  for  a  neighbor."  Still  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  appoint  a  secretary,  if  that 
was  desired.  He  called  a  meeting,  at  which 
the  supervisor  tried  to  present  the  meaning 
of  Home  Service.  Then  he  spoke,  promising 
that  they  would  go  on  doing  the   friendly, 


neighborly  things  they  had  been  doing,  but 
that  they  would  henceforth  call  it  Home 
Service.  A  family  of  Basques  on  a  ranch 
up  in  the  hills  had  just  lost  a  son  at  one 
of  the  training  camps.  Referring  to  this, 
he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  make  them  feel 
and  know  that  what  you  do  for  them  is  done 
not  only  by  their  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
but  that  in  this  way  you  are  expressing  the 
sympathy  and  friendliness  of  the  Red  Cross." 
He  reminded  them  that  while  the  mother 
could  not  understand  English,  she  could 
understand  human  sympathy.  The  next 
morning  he  and  his  wife  drove  up  to  the 
ranch  to  stay  with  the  family  and  help 
them  through  the  hard  days. 

"  Home  service  "  was  nothing  new  to 
this  community.  The  Red  Cross  had 
only  to  annex  the  spontaneous,  natural 
neighborliness  which  already  existed.  In 
return,  the  isolated  group  has  come  into 
relations  with  a  national  movement  and 
has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  participating  in  a  com- 
mon cause  and  with  common  ideals. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  COUNTRY 
LIFE 

THE  problem  of  training  men  and 
women  for  rural  service  is  difficult 
in  view  of  the  temptations  offered  to  the 
students  to  go  into  urban  service  for 
which  salaries  are  higher.  To  inspire 
such  students  with  a  love  of  the  country 
and  the  determination  to  work  there  at 
a  sacrifice,  the  staff  of  the  Rural  Educa- 
tion Department  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  long  wanted  a 
field  of  rural  observation  and  experi- 
mentation. Rural  social  survey,  writes 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  a  member  of  that 
staff,  is  the  best  method  of  "  inoculating 
the  soil  "  of  the  student's  mind  with  the 
purpose  and  love  of  country  work. 

The  college  trains  four  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional persons  for  rural  work:  super- 
visors of  common  schools,  public  health 
nurses,  county  agents — men  and  women 
— and  country  ministers.  Relations  have 
recently  been  established  between  the 
department  and  Warren  and  Hunterdon 
counties,  New  Jersey,  for  the  creation 
of  the  desired  field  of  observation  and 
experimentation.  Both  of  these  counties, 
on  their  part,  wish  to  establish  a  normal 
and  serviceable  county  organization  for 
social  work.  One  of  them,  to  start  with, 
has  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  county  agent. 

Rural  communities,  writes  Dr.  Wil- 
son, are  pa§sing  from  the  traditional  po- 
litical county  organization  to  the  social 
service  organization,  and  this  involves 
the  employment  of  a  county  farm  de- 
monstrator under  the  county  board  of 
agriculture,  one  or  more  public  health 
workers — under  an  employment  not  yet 
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defined  by  state  law — and  a  home  demon- 
stration agent  under  the  county  board 
of  agriculture.  Eventually,  he  hopes, 
there  would  be  a  county  federation  of 
churches  with  an  employed  secretary  to 
complete  the  organization.  One  of  the 
counties  chosen  for  the  demonstration 
already  has  a  county  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  department  is  now  sending  into 
each  of  these  four  paths  of  rural  service 
a  regular  stream  of  professionally  trained 
workers,  and  hopes  by  the  New  Jersey 
demonstration  to  arouse  still  further  in- 
terest in  its  idea  of  a  functionized,  co- 
operative social  organization  for  every 
count)'. 

STANDARDIZING  PUBLIC  SER- 
VICE DISTRICTS 
THE  substitution  of  functionalized 
for  political  division  in  public  serv- 
ices was  discussed  in  the  Workshop  [the 
Survey  for  February  8]  in  special  rela- 
tion to  changes  in  the  Detroit  Street 
Cleaning  Department.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  something  cannot  be 
done  to  reduce  the  present  chaos,  in  most 
cities,  in  the  districting  of  various 
municipal  services.  New  activities, 
springing  up  usually  with  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  organization  of  existing 
ones,  create  their  own  working  machin- 
ery, with  the  result  that  as  a  rule  an 
American  city  has  as  many  district  divi- 
sions as  there  are  separate  municipal  de- 
partments and  private  agencies,  each  dis- 
tricting plan  having  been  devised  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  one  service,  without 
reference  to  other  interests  or  to  the  in- 
evitable confusion  resulting  from  the  use 
by  every  director  and  field  worker  of  a 
different  city  map. 

Paul  L.  Feiss,  the  Cleveland  manufac- 
turer, who  for  many  years  has  been  keen- 
ly interested  in  municipal  reforms  and  in 
large  philanthropic  enterprises,  writes  to 
the  Survey  on  this  subject: 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  confronts 
an  executive,  encharged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  creating  a  new  activity,  is  that  of 
arranging  his  working-force  so  that  it  can 
cover  the  areas  involved  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  and  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to 
establish  districts  for  this  purpose,  allotted 
and  laid  out  in  relation  to  the  particular 
work  in  hand  and  generally  without  regard 
to  any  other  element  involved  in  similar 
functioning.  The  result  is  that  we  have  in 
all  American  cities  separate  and  distinct  dis- 
tricts without  relation  to  each  other  for  every 
municipal  department,  as  well  as  for  each 
privately  supported  agency. 

There  are  districts  for  fire,  police,  school, 
health,  building,  census,  traffic,  relief,  street- 
cleaning  and  repair  for  the  municipality; 
visiting  nursing,  milk  dispensaries,  charities 
and  similar  groups,  for  the  agencies.  Prac- 
tically each  one  of  these  has  been  established 
without  any  reference  to  any  but  its  own  in- 
terest, and  the  result  is  confusion  and  much 
time  lost  for  the  director  as  well  as  for  the 
field  worker. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  a  standard  dis- 
trict which  could  be  used  by  all  groups  and 
departments  that  are  obliged  to  district  the 
city  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  would  sim- 
plify the  situation  considerably.  The  mere 
fact  of  establishing  a  definite  "  Orderliness  " 
would  be  enough  justification  for  the  plan  if 


no  other  result  were  achieved;  but  giving 
each  district  a  definite  boundary  for  all  times 
and  for  all  things  would  eventually  establish 
for  that  district  a  personality  which  would 
emphasize  its  social  integrity  and  stimulate 
local  pride. 

Opportunities  for  comparison  of  statistics 
and  records  of  material  of  social  progress 
could  be  procured  and  made  permanently  val- 
uable. In  the  one  case  of  the  federal  census 
alone,  much  valuable  information  could  be 
obtained  which  is  now  unavailable  or  accessi- 
ble only  through  rearrangement  of  informa- 
tion now  buried  in  the  great  mass  of  general 
results  and  totals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  size  district  will 
not  be  convenient  to  use  for  all  activities  con- 
cerned. The  individual  unit  therefore,  should 
be  made  small,  so  that  where  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  use  the  same  number  and  size  of  dis- 
tricts, multiples  of  them  can  be  assigned  for 
special  requirements.  The  standard  boun- 
daries would  remain  unchanged,  however,  at 
all  times.  There  may  be  one  or  two  activities 
that  cannot  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this 
plan  in  all  of  their  elements,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment being  a  good  example  for  illustration. 
Preventative  inspection  by  the  department 
could  adapt  itself  very  readily  to  this  stand- 
ard district,  while  the  allotting  of  the  city  in 
relation  to  area  to  be  covered  by  the  fire-ex- 
tinction apparatus  must  naturally  follow  con- 
venient lines  of  traffic  and  need  not  be  co- 
incident with  the  same  district  as  inspection. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  plan  must  be 
made  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  variations 
of  this  kind. 

Most  districts  now  in  use  have  been  estab- 
lished not  only  without  relation  to  each  other, 
but  without  consideration  of  any  basic  district 
upon  which  an  ordered  system  can  and  should 
be  erected.  Such  a  basic  district  must  contain 
characteristics  within  itself  that  are  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  all  phases  of  district 
control,  and  careful  search  reveals  only  one 
that  approximates  this  specification — viz.,  the 
building  district.  The  nature  of  the  build- 
ings in  a  district  establishes  its  general  char- 
acter. In  other  words,  an  area  covered  by 
factories  has  different  characteristics  than  one 
occupied  by  retail  shops,  and  a  tenement  dis- 
trict differs  from  a  dwelling  district,  each  re- 
quiring a  different  kind  of  regulation.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  building  districts  should  be 
the  first  to  be  established.  These  should  be 
made  definite  and  their  character  permanently 
established  along  some  such  plan  as  the  so- 
called  zoning  system  in  New  York  has  devel- 
oped, so  that  standards  and  restrictions  may 
become  established  for  all  times.  With  the 
building  district  once  established,  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  develop  the 
entire  scheme  of  district  standardization,  as 
practically  all  of  the  functions  involved  read- 
ily follow  the  character  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  allotted  areas. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  establishment 
of  building  districts  should  go  forward  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  should  be  done  when 
the  city  plan  is  being  studied,  so  that  the  city 
plan  may  be  humanized  and  related  inti- 
mately with  the  social  developments  and  con- 
trol of  the  entire  community.  The  effect  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  this  kind  upon  the 
individual  workers,  inspectors,  police,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  importance. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  use  of 
police  force  for  sanitary  inspection.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  of  relating  building  inspec- 
tion and  sanitary  patrolling  on  a  more  inti- 
mate basis  than  we  have  heretofore  arranged. 

There  are  possibilities  of  using  relief 
agents  and  visiting  nurses  in  connection  with 
housing  inspection,  and  many  other  similar 
functions  are  being  considered  on  basis  of  a 
closer  relationship,  so  that  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation may  be  avoided  whenever  possible  and 
common  ideals  be  defined  and  matured.  It 
would    seem    natural    that    all    workers    and 


agents  concerned  with  identical  districts 
would,  therefore,  not  only  become  more  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  ground  they  are 
covering,  but  with  each  other,  so  that  all  of 
the  agencies  can  be  cohesively  grouped  and 
the  sum  total  of  their  experience  and  accumu- 
lated knowledge  be  cleared  and  arranged. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  establish- 
ing health  centers  from  which  should  radiate 
all  health  activities  in  each  district.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
standardized  plan. 

Another  idea  that  has  been  presented,  is  the 
establishment  of  community  centers,  so  ar- 
ranged that  social  settlements,  schools,  health 
activities,  fire,  police,  relief,  recreation  and 
all  social  and  community  elements  shall  be 
grouped  and  centralized,  so  that  functional 
currents  shall  emanate  from  one  group  of 
buildings,  making  possible  the  most  complete 
use  of  the  plants  and  apparatus  and  focusing 
all  ideas  and  impulses  toward  a  central  body 
of  workers  with  convenient  access  to  and  from 
all  the  forces  with  which  the  neighborhood  is 
brought  into  contact. 

The  development  of  an  idea  of  this  charac- 
ter is  only  made  possible  through  a  standard- 
ized district.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  also 
that  some  multiple  of  the  standard  district 
would  eventually  become  the  political  district. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  ultimate  possibili- 
ties that  are  suggested  by  the  plan.  Many 
others  will  occur  with  further  study  and  be 
discovered  during  the  process  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

THE  CANTEEN  TROUBLE  AND 
A  WAY  OUT 

WHILE  a  war  department  commis- 
sioner, at  the  request  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  is  investigating  the  many  com- 
plaints received  from  returning  soldiers 
about  the  management  of  its  canteens,  he 
might  do  worse  than  inquire  a  little  at 
the  same  time  how  the  French  manage 
theirs.  Here's  a  translation  from  the 
French  military  report  in  the  Basle  News 
of  May,  1918: 

The  poilu  in  cantonment  goes  eagerly  to 
the  "  coo."  These  are  military  cooperative 
stores  run  by  federations  of  cooperative  socie- 
ties. Here  the  parasitic  merchant  is  cut  out 
of  business,  and  the  soldiers  find  in  their 
"  coo,"  which  often  is  no  more  than  a  stand — 
not  even  a  hut — everything  they  need.  These 
cooperatives  have  penetrated  even  into  the 
front  lines. 

In  the  villages  they  are  better  stocked. 
They  offer  a  certain  amount  of  luxury.  In 
some  villages  they  are  beautiful  huts,  and  the 
diverse  wares  which  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  soldiers  are  placed  alluringly  on 
shelves  where  each  may  help  himself  to  what 
he  takes  a  fancy  to.  Sometimes  these  places 
are  crowded,  sometimes  not;  but  things  never 
go  so  slowly  but  that  there  is  a  sou  in  the 
cash  box. 

Here  one  may  find  tobacco,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  Paris  now,  in  great  plenty; 
also  a  good  bottle  of  Burgundy.  One  may 
even  obtain  brand  new  "  quarts "  of  cham- 
pagne !  The  "  coo "  has  an  assortment  of 
good  wines,  also  preserves  and  confectionery. 

Burgundy  and  champagne!  Is  it 
this  horrible  example,  perhaps,  that  has 
made  the  Sammies  dissatisfied  with  their 
canteens?  Mrs.  Warbasse,  educational 
director  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  to  whom  we  owe  this  informa- 
tion, thinks  it  may  be,  rather,  the  fact 
that  they  know  how  every  sou  spent  by 
their  French  comrades  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  those  cooperative  working- 
class  enterprises  and  not  of  merchants. 
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Perhaps  they  more  bitterly  resent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  appetites  in  their  hours  of 
relaxation  after  the  fierceness  of  the  fight, 
since  they  have  had  demonstrated  before  their 
very  eyes  the  application  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  cooperative  movement:  that  goods 
shall  be  sold  and  service  rendered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  human  needs,  with  no  thought 
either  of  profit  or  of  philanthropy. 

There  are  profits,  of  course,  in  the 
sense  that  the  articles  supplied  are  not 
necessarily  sold  at  cost  price;  but  these 
are  returned  in  dividends  on  purchases 
either  directly  to  the  poilu  himself — as 
probably  in  this  case — or  to  his  central 
federation  of  cooperative  societies. 

A   COMMUNITY   PROGRAM 
FOR  WOMAN  WORKERS 

MADISON,  Wis.,  is  one  of  the  few 
American  cities  of  its  size,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  which  has  no  slums. 
Neither  the  abode  in  it  of  the  state 
legislature  nor  that  of  the  state  univer- 
sity affords  an  adequate  explanation  of 
that  fact,  for  such  institutions  do  not 
secure  protection  against  civic  neglect 
elsewhere.  The  reason  must  be  sought 
in  an  unusual  development  of  commun- 
ity spirit  which  is  independent  of  either. 
Madison  has  such  a  community  spirit. 
It  is  evident  again  in  the  educational 
program  for  industrial  workers  which 
has  just  been  drafted  and  is  being  vigor- 
ously carried  out  by  the  city's  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  with  the  cooperation 
of  its  civic  and  educational  institutions, 
the  County  Council  of  Defense  and  the 
university.  The  plan  is  to  strengthen 
and  develop  the  individual  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  war  and  to  find  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  social  service. 

At  the  outset,  a  detailed  program  has 
been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  women 
engaged  in  industry;  it  is  made  up  of 
six  main  items:  music,  libraries,  home 
economics,  recreation  and  dramatics, 
health  and  food.  The  musical  pro- 
visions include  the  teaching  of  chorus 
singing,  of  expression,  of  part  singing 
and  of  sight  reading.  The  proposed 
library  extension  work  consists  of  the 
establishment  of  factory  libraries,  con- 
sisting of  books  to  develop  interest  in  the 
work  the  employes  are  engaged  in  and 
also  of  good  fiction,  history  and  other 
cultural  subjects.  A  campaign  is  in- 
tended, further,  to  secure  magazines 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
plant  libraries  and  of  drawing  to  them 
those  who  are  not  at  first  attracted  by 
books. 

The  home  economics  syllabus  starts 
where  girls  are  most  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested— with  sewing,  millinery  and  other 
arts  of  dress,  with  the  emphasis  on 
harmony  of  colors,  proper  selection  of 
materials,  making  over  of  garments,  and 
the  nature  of  different  textiles.  Instruc- 
tion in  dramatics,  home  and  group 
games  and  folk  dancing  likewise  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated. 


In  health  instruction,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  causes  of  sickness,  first  aid, 
home  care'  of  the  sick,  care  of  the  teeth 
and  of  the  sense  organs,  personal  habits 
and  practices  to  maintain  physical  vigor 
takes  first  place.  There  will  be  lec- 
tures on  the  food  values  of  diet  ingredi- 
ents, the  preparation  of  food,  the  proper 
selection  of  diet,  and  the  value  more 
especially,  of  such  essentials  as  milk  and 
fats. 

These  lecture  courses  are  to  be  given 
in  the  plants,  at  the  outset  during  the 
leisure  time  of  the  workers.  A  sub- 
committee in  each  plant  will  be  in 
charge  of  each  particular  course  and, 
together  with  a  committee  of  women 
from  the  outside  which  will  include  ex- 
perienced specialists  for  each  activity, 
will  take  responsibility  for  follow-up 
work.  Thus  opportunities  will  be  given 
for  more  intensive  work  in  the  differ- 
ent subjects  if  desired.  Apart  from 
existing  educational  provision  which  can 
be  utilized,  there  may  thus  be  formed 
orchestras,  quartets  and  groups  for  ad- 
vanced part-singing ;  and  plant  programs 
may  be  arranged  for  the  encouragement 
and  training  of  individuals  who  have 
shown   special   musical   talent. 

Similarly,  from  the  sewing  groups 
there  may  be  developed  smaller  groups 
for  detailed  work  in  cutting  and  dress- 
making,   and    classes    in    designing   and 


costume-making  as  well  as  the  subjects 
already  named.  Intensive  work  in 
dramatics  and  recreation  and  in  gym- 
nasium activities  will  arise  through  the 
normal  selective  processes,  furthered  by 
the  formation  of  special  groups  for  ad- 
vanced work,  composed  of  units  from 
different  plants  and  by  stimulated 
rivalry  between  plants  in  contests  and 
games.  In  health  and  food  education 
likewise,  cooperation  with  public  clinics, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  advanced  work 
and  the  organization  of  advanced  study 
groups. 

Altogether,  this  method'  of  substitut- 
ing community  activity  for  the  more  or 
less  paternalistic  care  of  individual  em- 
ployers, or  the  absence  of  any  such  care, 
is  highly  to  be  commended  as  a  method 
of  "  welfare  work "  which  no  self-re- 
specting worker  can  resent  and  which 
will  gain  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  classes  for  which  it  is  in  the  first 
instance   intended.  B.   L. 

ADJUSTING  WAGES   TO   THE 
COST   OF  LIVING 

UNDER  this  title,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Yale,  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  re- 
lates how  different  industrial  concerns 
have  tried  to  secure  some  sort  of  more 
or  less  constant  relation  between   their 
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rT1HE  advantages  of  the  financial  federation  from  the  point  of  view 
■*■  of  the  citizen  weary  of  appeals  to  his  sympathy  and  his  money  have 
been  put  into  moving-picture  scenario  form  by  the  Louisville  Federation 
of  Social  Agencies,  of  which  Elwood  Street  is  director.  The  scenario 
is  acted  out  by  members  of  the  executive  committee  and  office  staff  of 
the  federation  and  the  pictures  have  been  used  as  lantern  slides  and  as 
illustrations  for  a  mailing  enclosure.  This  enclosure  has  been  sent  to 
prospective  contributors  and  has  been  very  effective.  It  contains  also 
thumbnail  illustrations  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  twenty-five  agencies 
comprising  the  federation.  The  above  certificate  is  given  to  each  citizen 
who  contributes  toward  the  support  of  the  federation. 
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wage  lists  and  the  rising  prices  of  what 
the  workingman  buys.  Some  of  these 
methods  were  described  by  John  A. 
Fitch  in  the  Survey  for  January  12, 
1918;  some  of  the  others  mentioned  by 
Professor  Fisher  may  here  be  given  to 
supplement  the  earlier  account. 

The  Printz-Biederman  Co.  (cloth- 
ing), of  Cleveland,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  George  Worthington  Co., 
a  hardware  house  of  the  same  city,  in 
introducing  a  bonus  plan  based  on  Brad- 
street's  index  figures  for  employes  with 
salaries  of  $2,000  or  less  after  con- 
sultation with  a  representative  em- 
ployes' organization  which  ensured  the 
adoption  of  a  unanimously  favored  pro- 
cedure. The  "  high  cost  of  living " 
envelope  in  this  concern  is  given  not 
with  the  regular  wages  but  monthly. 

In  June,  1918,  the  index  figures  had  gone 
up  12  per  cent,  and  this  12  per  cent  was 
added  to  the  wage-rate  then  in  existence, 
and  a  general  revision  of  all  base  rates 
was  simultaneously  made.  Since  then  the 
index  number  adjustments  have  ceased,  but 
a  half-yearly  revision  of  the  wage  situation 
is  to  be  made  by  the  wage  committee. 

The  Index  Visible,  manufacturing 
office  implements  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  a  bonus  plan  based  on  the  retail 
price  reports  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  although  these 
refer  to  food  only.  The  average  food 
retail  price  index  figure  for  the  first 
half  of  191 8  was  made  the  wage  basis; 
since  in  the  two  months,  July  and  Aug- 
ust, prices  had  increased  by  8.2  per 
cent,  a  corresponding  high  cost  of  living 
supplement  was  paid  a  month  later  to 
all  employes  of  more  than  two  months' 
standing. 

Concerning  the  use  of  index  numbers 
in  settling  wage  disputes,  the  practice 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  related  by 
Frank  P.  Walsh  in  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 7,  has  created  a  precedent  that 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  widespread  adop- 
tion of  this  or  similar  methods.  The 
board  in  making  specific  determinations 
did  not  provide  for  periodic  adjustments 
but  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring,  in 
all  cases  where  strikes  are  settled  by 
wage  increases  based  on  higher  prices, 
the  introduction  of  a  regular  quarterly 
revision.  The  Shipbuilding  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  making  half-yearly  wage  adjustments 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Professor  Fisher,  who  for  so  long  has 
advocated  the  adoption  of  a  monetary 
system  in  which  the  dollar  represents 
the  same  general  purchasing  power, 
finds  in  all  these  movements  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  theory  and  a  gradual  ap- 
proach towards  its  recognition.  The 
various  methods  of  supplementing  wages 
by  high  cost  of  living  bonuses  rather 
than  adding  directly  to  the  wages  have 
in  common  the  advantage  of  keeping 
clearly  before  employers  and  employed 
the  reasons  for  wage  changes.  It  is  im- 
portant that  reductions  in  wages,  should 


they  become  justified  by  a  fall  in  prices, 
should  be  understood  by  wage-earners, 
or  discontent  is  bound  to  ensue.  But  it 
is  equally  important  that  if  employes 
demand  a  wage  increase  by  reason  of 
increased  severity  of  work,  greater 
scarcity    of    skilled    workmen,    or    any 


other  cause  unrelated  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, employers  should  not  be  enabled  to 
put  them  off  by  reference  to  past  wage 
increases  which  in  fact  were  no  more 
than  bonuses  on  money  wages  to  keep 
real  wages  at  their  previous  level. 

B.  L. 
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Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy 
By  Henry  Ware  Jones.    Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  Co.     500  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $2.15. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Jones  in  his  attempt  to  make  his  coun- 
trymen realize  the  dangers  which  beset  their 
government.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  evils  in 
politics  and  has  no  difficulty  making  them 
clear  to  the  reader,  but  he  is  less  successful 
in  suggesting  a  remedy. 

His  position  briefly  stated  is  this:  The 
ultimate  sovereign  in  this  country  is  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  power  is  exercised  through  the 
voting  class  which  he  calls  "  the  electorate," 
and  "  the  government "  consisting  of  the 
legislature,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  voter  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  in  choosing  the  officers  of 
state  and  in  dealing  with  the  questions  which 
concern  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  proper  decision,  the  voter  may  ally 
himself  with  others  who  think  with  him,  but 
he  must  think  for  himself  and  not  delegate 
this  to  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
duty  is  neglected  by  the  majority  of  voters 
who  suffer  "  partisan  parties  "  to  usurp  their 
functions,  and  decide  for  the  members  what 
issues  shall  be  presented  and  who  shall  be 
candidates,  with  the  result  that  the  voter 
instead  of  considering  what  is  best  for  the 
country  thinks  only  of  what  is  best  for  his 
party. 

The  power  thus  confided  to  the  party  is,  in 
fact,  exercised  by  a  group  of  leaders  and 
finally  by  "  the  boss  "  or  the  bosses  who  gain 
control  of  the  party  machinery.  The  power 
thus  obtained  is  almost  invariably  used  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  it,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  own  control.  The  result  is 
that  frauds  and  abuses  of  every  kind  are 
common,  and  the  electorate  has,  by  delegat- 
ing its  power  to  the  party,  ceased  to  exercise 
the  influence  in  public  affairs  which  it  should 
exert  if  our  system  of  government  is  to  en- 
dure. In  a  word,  a  few  political  leaders  do 
the  thinking  for  their  followers  and  control 
the  administration  of  the  government  in  their 
own  interest. 

We  know  that  this  is  so.  No  one  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  the  mayor  of  New  York 
was  nominated  because  the  voters  of  that 
city,  looking  over  the  list  of  possible  candi- 
dates, selected  him  as  best  fitted  to  adminis- 
ter their  affairs.  We  all  know  how  the  Re- 
publican Party,  formed  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery,  became  an  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  protective  tariff  and 
maintained  its  power  by  "  the  fat  fried  out 
of"  manufacturers  who  profited  by  it. 

There  is  a  profound  truth  underlying  the 
story  of  the  two  Americans,  strangers,  who, 
meeting  on  a  trans-Atlantic  liner,  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  deck  when  one  said  to 
the  other,  "  You  live  in  the  city  which  is 
governed  by  the  dirtiest,  most  corrupt  ring 
in  the  United  States."  "  Yes,"  said  the  other 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  That's  so, — 
but  how  did  you  know  where  I  lived."  "  I 
don't  know,"  was  the  reply.    The  people  of 


the  United  States  are  honest,  but  it  is  true 
that  in  almost  every  great  city  the  honest 
people  are  governed  by  a  gang  of  knaves 
who  derive  their  power  from  the  willingness 
of  the  voters  to  support  their  party  blindly, 
because  they  are  too  lazy  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  se- 
cure good  government. 

When  it  comes  to  a  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things,  Mr.  Jones  considers  all  in  turn. 
He  rejects  successively  "  reform  within  the 
party,"  "  mugwump "  movements,  "  good 
government "  associations,  the  Australian 
ballot,  "  corrupt  practices  "  laws,  and  "  pro- 
portional representation."  He  gives  half  a 
page  out  of  nearly  five  hundred  to  defining 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  but  at- 
taches little  importance  to  them.  His  remedy 
is  a  body  of  law  which  shall  prescribe  "  defi- 
nitely the  action  which  shall  be  considered  a 
proper  discharge  of  each  detail  of  the  proc- 
esses of  administration  "  by  the  voter  and  by 
each  public  officer,  and  shall  also  supply  the 
means  of  compelling  voter  and  officer  to 
obey  the  law.  Unhappily  he  has  not  sug- 
gested what  the  provisions  of  such  a  body 
of  law  should  be,  nor  dealt  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  at  once  present  themselves  to  any- 
one who  tries  to  put  his  suggestions  into 
practice. 

The  book  as  a  statement  of  evils  has  value, 
but  it  is  far  too  long  and  full  of  repetition. 
What  is  valuable  in  it  might  have  been  said 
in  much  smaller  compass.  The  author  has 
a  mania  for  definitions,  but  his  definitions 
do  not  help  the  reader,  as  his  use  of  words 
is  peculiar.  "  Selfial,"  "  impartation  "  and 
"  administrating  "  are  not  to  be  commended, 
nor  are  we  helped  by  such  statements  as  the 
following  :"  An  opinion  cannot  exist  in  the 
bright  light  of  Truth.  It  flourishes  best  in 
the  murk  of  ignorance."  The  book  is  the 
work  of  a  very  industrious  man  possessed 
of  his  subject,  but  one  who  has  not  shown 
in  it  the  ability  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the 
well  recognized  evils. 

Moorfield  Storey. 

Quakerism  and  Industry.  Full  Record  of 
a  Conference  of  Employers 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Hodgkin.  North  of  Eng- 
land Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darlington. 
152  pp.  Price  4s.  (paper  bound)  ;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey  $1.20. 

Readers  who  were  interested  in  the  Survey 
supplement  on  Industrial  Relations  [Recon- 
struction Series  No.  2,  November  23,  1918] 
can  in  this  volume  follow  very  fully  the 
discussions  of  ninety  English  Friends,  rep- 
resenting seventy-five  firms,  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  that  report.  It  is  true,  the 
conference  which  it  records  took  that  report 
for  the  basis  of  its  discussions  (it  had  been 
drafted  at  a  number  of  less  representative 
meetings)  ;  but  the  conclusions  it  reached 
were  identically  the  same  with  some  slight 
verbal   changes. 

One  special  interest  of  this  discussion 
consists  in  that  most  of  the  participants 
were  small   rather  than  big  employers,   and 
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that  to  most  of  them,  therefore,  concessions 
to  labor  meant  much  added  risk  and  anxiety. 
Its  historical  value,  however,  lies  in  its 
unvarnished  account  of  a  sincere  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  practical  methods  of  introducing 
Christian  ethics  into  business.  There  have 
been  other  such  endeavors,  but  never  before 
in  times  charged  with  such  critical  issues, 
in  times  at  which  "  drifting,"  especially 
for  the  smaller  employer,  is  tantamount 
to  suicide. 

Among  the  subjects  more  specifically  dis- 
cussed were  the  claims  of  labor,  wages, 
the  status  of  the  worker,  working  condi- 
tions, a  specific  profit-sharing  scheme,  the 
problems  of  smaller  businesses,  security  of 
employment,  the  new  military  age  and  the 
employment  of  discharged  soldiers,  and  the 
appropriation  of  surplus  profit.  B.  L. 

American   Red   Cross  Abridged   Text-Book 
on  First  Aid 

General  Edition,  209  pp.  Woman's  Edi- 
tion, 194  pp.  By  Col.  Charles  Lynch.  P. 
Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.  Price,  paper  bound, 
$.35  each;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.41. 
American  Red  Cross  Text-Book  on  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
By  Jane  A.  Delano.  Revised  by  Anne 
Hervey  Strong.  334  pp.  P.  Blakiston's 
Sons  &  Co.  Price,  paper  bound,  $.50;  cloth, 
$1;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.58  and  $1.10 
respectively. 

These  three  booklets  are  valuable  to  any 
first  aid  or  hygiene  laboratory  and  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  care  of  the  sick.  The 
"general  edition"  is  intended  more  espe- 
cially for  use  by  instructors  in  accident  pre- 
vention and  first  aid  to  injured.  The 
"woman's  edition"  grew  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross  and  is  issued  for 
the  many  American  women  who  receive 
first  aid  instruction  at  Red  Cross  hospitals. 
Both  discuss  structure  and  mechanics  of  the 
body,  germs  and  micro-organisms,  first-aid 
in  war  and  peace,  emergencies,  and  kin- 
dred topics.  The  text-book  on  home  hy- 
giene deals  with  causes  and  prevention  of 
sickness,  care  of  babies,  baths  and  bathing, 
care  of  patients  with  communicable  diseases, 
common  ailments  and  emergencies,  and 
points  to  be  observed  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, convalescents  and  the  aged. 

G.  M.  P. 
Equal  Pay  and  the  Family 

By  K.  D.  Courtney  and  others.  Headley 
Bros.  70  pp.  Price  Is.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $.38. 

The  subject  of  equal  rates  of  pay  for  men 
and  women  is  receiving  much  attention  at 
present  from  all  who  are  interested  in  econ- 
omic problems.  More  and  more  evidence  is 
steadily  being  introduced  to  show  that  women 
have  dependents  and  home  responsibilities 
in  no  small  degree  and  are  entitled  as  much 
as  men  are  to  receive  a  wage  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  for  dependents.  One  there- 
fore hoped  that  this  recently  published  Eng- 
lish pamphlet  might  contain  some  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  Family  En- 
dowment Committee,  however,  advocates  na- 
tional endowment  of  all  mothers  with  children 
under  five  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the 
family  responsibilities  of  men  and  women, 
and  therefore  equ?lizing  their  wages.  That 
this  equalization  would  logically  take  place 
through  a  reduction  of  the  man's  wage  as 
his  responsibility  for  supporting  his  family  is 
decreased,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  or  if  so,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  important. 
Equal  pay  at  any  cost  is  apparently  their 
attitude. 

The  advantage  of  a  regular  allowance 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  family  is  testi- 
fied to  in  this  pamphlet,  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  improved  health  conditions  among 
children  resulting  from  the  separation  allow- 
ances given  by  the  government  during  the 
war.     That   some   form   of   mothers'    pension 


is  a  valuable  and  much  needed  measure  goes 
almost  without  saying,  but  a  report  which 
advocates  such  a  measure  as  a  method  of 
procuring  equal  pay  for  women  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

That  the  allowance  paid  should  be  in- 
creased in  each  income  group  until  the  family 
with  an  income  of  £700  a  year  should  receive 
almost  double  the  allowance  given  to  a  family 
with  an  income  of  12s.  a  week  seems  also  to 
be  a  rather  surprising  recommendation.  Al- 
though it  is  asserted  that  an  income  tax  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  means  of  raising  an 
endowment  fund,  this  scheme  for  a  gradu- 
ated allowance  to  offset  the  increased  tax  paid 
by  the  possessor  of  a  larger  income  is  most 
elaborately  worked  out.  The  report  contains 
many  contradictions  and  statements  that  do 
not  seem  to  be  based  either  on  facts  or  on 
very  careful  reasoning.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  good  a  cause  should  have  had  so 
poor  a  presentation.  Mary  Anderson. 

Rural  Life 

By  Charles  J.  Galpin.     Century  Co.     386 

pp.   Price   $2.50;    by  mail   of  the   Survey 

$2.65. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
yet  most  unreadable  books  that  has  ap- 
peared in  this  field  during  the  last  decade. 
Professor  Galpin's  knowledge  of  his  subject 
was  gained  by  years  of  careful  observation 
and  scientific  analysis  of  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. His  view  of  the  field  is  that 
of  a  man  who  has  worked  and  developed  it 
and  who  has  then  gone  to  some  high  place 
to  look  down  at  it  in  perspective.  The 
first  chapters,  evidently  written  from  this 
high  place,  contain  a  philosophical  state- 
ment of  the  influences  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  social — that  surrounds  the 
farmer's  life.  He  carefully  traces  the 
changes  incident  to  the  transition  from  the 
hoe-farmer  type  to  the  machine-farmer 
type,  whose  problem  today  is  to  increase 
the  variety  of  his  personal  contacts  in  order 
to  give  the  same  freedom  of  contact  with 
other  men's  minds  and  souls  that  men  have 
who  are  engaged   in  other  industries. 

Professor  Galpin  urges  convincingly  that 
the  present-day  farmer  is  not  a  full  citizen 
of  the  nation  because  he  is  without  a  legal 
community  commensurate  with  the  struc- 
ture of  an  urban  community.  "  The  farm 
family  trades  at  a  village  but  does  not  share 
community  privilege  with  the  village  by  any 
act  of  government."  The  farmer's  legal 
community  is  usually  the  township  or  elec- 
tion district,  but  in  actual  practice  this 
community  is  too  large,  as  sections  of  three 
or  four  trading  communities  usually  com- 
pose the  township  or  district  laid  out  by 
law.  The  farmer's  actual  community 
Professor  Galpin  calls  "the  borough,  stand- 
ing above  the  family  unit  and  above  the 
neighborhood  unit  and  consisting  of  both 
the  business  center  and  the  land  founda- 
tion." Professor  Galpin  hopes  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  borough  will  become 
the  farmer's  recognized  social  and  legal 
community,  so  that  he  will  regain  his  lost 
community  sense. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book  Professor 
Galpin  considers  "  how  the  institutions  of 
the  borough  may  be  readjusted  and  adapted 
so  as  more  nearly  to  solve  the  rural  social 
problem."  He  takes  up  specifically,  and  yet 
with  the  same  sense  of  perspective,  the  social 
role  of  the  housewife  and  the  child.  There 
is  an  invaluable  chapter  on  the  rural  rela- 
tions of  high  schools  and  another  on  rural 
social  centers.  The  essential  elements  of 
country  clubs  and  country  fetes  and  their 
psychological  functions  are  dealt  with 
briefly  but  suggestively.  In  discussing  farm- 
ers' churches  he  presents  concisely  the  ideals 
toward  which  progressive  young  country 
ministers  have  been  working  during  the  last 
few    years,    although    he    fails    to    show    the 


many  and  back-breaking  difficulties  which 
these  young  ministers  meet.  The  final 
chapters  on  surveys  and  legislation  give 
Professor  Galpin's  methods  of  work  and 
his  concrete  suggestions  as  to  the  most  needed 
legislation.  He  commends  especially  the 
"  South  Carolina  plan,"  whereby  rural  com- 
munities, including  not  only  the  village 
trading  center  but  also  the  land  founda- 
tion around  it,  may  become  legally  incor- 
porated. 

In  spite  of  the  concrete  authoritative  char- 
acter of  the  book,  reviewing  it  has  been 
a  chore  even  for  one  whose  heart  and  work 
are  in  the  country.  In  common  with  many 
professors,  Professor  Galpin  seems  to  think 
that  the  notes  of  classroom  lectures,  when 
strung  together  and  divided  into  sections 
and  paragraphs,  make  a  book.  One  may 
search  in  vain  for  any  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination or  sense  of  humor.  The  sentence 
structure  is  academic  and  the  vocabulary 
technical.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
Professor  Galpin's  knowledge,  experience 
and  high  ideals  might  be  of  manifold  value 
to  country  people  if  set  forth  in  the  plain 
language  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
President  Wilson? 

E.  Fred  Eastman. 

Educating  by  Story-Telling 

By    Katherine     Dunlap     Cather.       World 

Book   Co.     396  pp.     Price  $1.60;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.72. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Play 
School  Series  edited  by  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  California,  whose  "play  school" 
has  received  world-wide  attention.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  story-telling  is  now  widely 
recognized;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  library  systems  of  large  cities  a  new 
profession  of  story-telling  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence;  specialists 
both  in  knowledge  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren and  in  the  art  of  presenting  it  to  that 
by  no  means  uncritical   audience. 

The  present  book  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  more  or  less  complete  manual  of  the 
art,  including  that  of  selection  for  different 
age  periods.  Having  been  written  as  an 
aid  to  educators  rather  than  to  promote 
"art  for  art's  sake,"  it  deals  interestingly 
with  the  applied  uses  to  which  story-telling 
may  be  put,  such  as  the  fostering  of  an 
annreciation  of  literature,  of  art  or  of  music, 
and  to  intensify  interest  in  the  traditional 
classroom  subjects.  Some  critics,  no  doubt, 
will  quarrel  with  this  book  just  on  that 
account — even  the  stories  reproduced  as 
samples  are  given  not  for  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  in  relation  to  some  ulterior  object. 

Apart  from  this,  both  the  method  ex- 
pounded and  the  stories  selected  are  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  easy  adapta- 
bility to  groups  of  varying  sizes  in  school, 
library  and  home.  There  is  a  full  list  of 
stories,  arranged  not  only  by  school  grades 
but  also  by  the  months  of  the  year. 

B.   L. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies 

By    Charles    W.    Dulles.      P.    Blakiston's 

Sons  &  Co.     164  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $1.08. 
Personal  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing 

By  Louisa  Lippitt.     World  Book  Co.     256 

pp.     Price  $1.28;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.38. 

Both  of  these  books  are  for  home  con- 
sumption. They  are  short  cuts  to  medical 
and  hygienic  knowledge.  The  first  book  is 
intended  for  those  who  have  charge  of  first- 
aid  stations  and  gives  them  information  on 
what  to  do  until  the  doctor  comes.  The 
second  is  a  popular  and  practical  treatise  for 
girls  and  women  and  for  home  and  school 
use  on  the  proper  method  of  health-getting 
and  health-keeping. 

G.   M.   P. 


The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Pro  and  Con 


TN  the  Survey  for  January  25,  the  Draft  Committee,  appointed 
■*■  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  on  Demobilization  to  consider 
•whether  or  not  there  was  need  of  a  tiew  organization  in  the  social 
field,  proposed  a  name,  submitted  a  tentative  draft  of  a  constitution 
and  threw  the  matter  open  for  discussion  by  the  social  workers  of 
the  country. 

A  sheaf  of  letters  has  come  in.  They  discuss  chiefly  detailed 
points  in  the  constitution,  the  need — or  the  lack  of  it — of  a  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  in  the  same  field  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  whether  the  latter  body  cannot  be 
so  changed  in  its  procedure  and  in  its  reluctance  to  take  positions 
on  current  issues  as  to  serve  the  purposes  outlined  for  the  former. 

TC*  URTHER  correspondence  is  invited  by  the  chairman  of  the 
*•  Draft  Committee,  Henry  C.  Wright,  care  Survey,  112  East  ig 
street,  New  York,  zvho  recalls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  form 
of  discussion  was  hit  upon  not  only  to  secure  the  criticism  by  social 
workers  in  widely  separated  communities,  but  because  only  a  few 
members  of  his  committee  could  be  present  at  the  time  the  proposed 
constitution  was  gone  over.  The  specific  questions  asked  by  the 
committee  follow: 


TJ//r  HAT  should  the  organization  be  called?  Should  it  be  an 
''  inclusive  body  like  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
or  a  selective  body  with  qualifications  for  membership,  like  the  na- 
tional bodies  of  the  older  professions? 

Should  it  be  a  federation  of  national  social  organizations  or  a 
professional  group  similar  to  the  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors ? 

If  the  latter  case,  should  the  membership  basis  be  the  holding  of 
some  executive  post  or  individual  vocational  qualifications?  How 
should  these  be  determined? 

Should  the  national  council  be  instituted  with  full  power  to  take 
positions  or  should  the  concurrence  of  the  full  membership  be  re- 
quired?   If  so,  how? 

Is  the  chief  need  for  such  an  organization  to  push  federal  legis- 
lation, re-examine  and  reconstruct  American  social  agencies,  lift  the 
standards  of  social  work,  serve  as  an  exchange  for  information, 
direct  a  common  program,  study  local  experiments,  speak  with  one 
voice,  afford  a  channel  for  constructive  criticisms  of  national 
agencies  or  government  departments? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  examined  quite 
carefully  the  draft  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion for  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  name 
and  the  form  of  organization  and  procedure 
and  with  the  statement  of  objects.  In  fact,  I 
have  nothing  to  criticize  in  regard  to  the 
constitution. 

I  am,  however,  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  energies  of  this  organization  committee 
should  not  be  so  consumed  with  preparing  a 
constitution  and  getting  it  adopted  that  it 
will  prevent  their  taking  up  immediately  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  formulating 
a  national  social  program,  which  was  the 
real  object  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  preliminary  work  on  this 
matter  at  least  can  be  going  forward  at  the 
same  time  as  this  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter of  a  constitution. 

L.  A.  Halbert. 

[Community  organizer,  Commission  on  Liv- 
ing  Conditions,   U.   S.   Dept.  of  Labor.] 
Erie,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor:  After  carefully  studying 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  \V0rker9  [the  Survey 
for  January  25,  p.  558],  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1.  That  in  article  II,  Objects,  the  order 
be  exactly  reversed   and   that   the   present 
(I)  be  dropped,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Whether   (I)   is  dropped  or  not  it  seems  to 

me  the  least  pressing.  What  I  feel  is  that 
our  great  need  today  is  a  program.  If  we 
can  draft  that  we  shall  not  only  clarify  our 
thinking,  but  because  our  thinking  will  be 
made  clearer,  misunderstandings  and  narrow 
boundaries  of  interest  broken  down,  we  shall 
inevitably  be  drawn  closer  together.  Whether 
we  shall  then  wish  to  form  an  "  organiza- 
tion "  of  a  more  formal  type  than  our  present 
committee  is  a  matter  that  can  be  taken  up 
and   answered  then. 

2.  Having  as  our  main,  if  not  our  ex- 
clusive purpose  at  present,  the  formula- 
tion and  promulgation  of  a  program,  all 
the  rest  of  our  constitution  should  be 
framed  with  that  purpose  constantly  in 
mind  and  nothing  injected  that  will  inter- 
fere with  our  main  purpose.  There  is  al- 
ways danger  of  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  at  one  time. 

To  formulate  a  program  we  need  a  group 
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drawn  from  enough  fields  of  social  work 
and  from  enough  sections  of  the  country  to 
be  really  representative.  If  we  are  able  to 
formulate  such  a  program  as  we  hope  for,  it 
will  carry  far  on  its  own  merits,  for  the 
socially  minded  all  over  the  country  are 
hungering  for  it.  So  we  need  not  now  con- 
cern ourselves  with  propaganda.  First  let  us 
get  something  that  is  worth  a  propaganda. 
To  do  that  we  must  concentrate. 

This  being  accepted,  the  membership  should 
be  only  active,  not  padded  by  the  institu- 
tional and  honorary.  Further  it  should  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  two  clearly 
distinguished  groups,  not,  as  in  the  first 
draft,  of  representatives  of  these  two  groups 
indistinguishably  mingled.  These  groups 
are  the  representatives  of  private  or  citizens 
agencies  and  those  of  public  or  governmental 
agencies.  There  is  a  real  and  proper  cleav- 
age between  these  that  must  be  recognized 
if  we  are  to  avoid  confusion. 

I  have  recently  taken  part  in  conferences 
where  representatives  of  both  sat  together. 
When  questions  of  policy  affecting  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  were  under  discussion 
their  representatives  were  noticeably  tongue- 
tied  and  when  it  came  to  voting  they  begged 
to  be  excused — and  perfectly  properly. 

My  point  is  that  representatives  of  govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  recognized  to  be 
what  in  fact  they  are,  representatives  of  a 
distinct  group.  They  have,  however,  a 
knowledge  and  experience  that  must  be 
drawn  upon  in  framing  the  program.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  membership,  all 
active,   be  divided  between 

1.  Representatives  of  Citizens  Agencies, 
as  defined  in  the  alternative  draft  except 
that  the  phrase  "  or  as  executive  of  any 
department  of  government  having  special 
relations  to  social  welfare"  should  be 
omitted  and  on  the  second  line  below 
should  be  inserted  after  "  and  any  person  " 
the  words  "  except  a  public  official." 

2.  Representatives  of  Public  Agencies. 
Any  person  who  holds  a  position  as  execu- 
tive in  any  department  of  government  hav- 
ing special  relations  to  social  welfare,  or 
any  public  official  who,  as  a  contributor  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  or  otherwise, 
has  given  evidence  of  qualifications  for 
such   membership,   etc. 

Members  of  the  two  groups  shall  meet 
separately  or  in  joint  sessions  for  discussion 


as  occasion  may  warrant.     Each  group  shall 
vote   separately. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  elected  National  Coun- 
cil some  method  must  be  devised  to  assure 
that  the  members  will  be  representative  of 
all  branches  of  social  work,  not  only  of  the 
few  which  contain  the   largest  membership. 

John  Ihlder. 
[Executive  secretary,  Philadelphia 

Housing  Association] 
Philadelphia. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest that  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  "  a  purely  deliberative  body." 
I  note  the  last  series  of  questions  as  to 
"the  chief  needs  of  such  an  organization 
(the  new  association),  as  well  as  the  six, 
tentative  "objects."  I  would  interpret,  then, 
that  as  a  deliberative  body,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  fulfills  its  funct- 
ions by  an  annual  conference  wherein  are 
set  forth  the  best  social  thought  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  most  modern  social  activity  and 
progress.  Were  this  the  only  function  of 
the  national  conference  it  is  and  has  been 
invaluable.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
expressed  or  suggested  objects  of  the  new 
association  represent  activities  for  eleven 
months  and  three  weeks  which  would  well 
be  epitomized  in  the  national  conference  of 
the  fifty-second  week. 

I  raise  the  question,  then,  if  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  might  not 
well  be  one.  This  is  predicated,  of  course, 
on  the  ultimate  inclusiveness  or  exclusiveness 
of  the  new  association.  If  the  latter  is 
widely  inclusive  of  social  workers,  then  it 
must  follow  that  a  very  large  percentage 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  membership  in  both 
nor  can  they  attend  the  conferences  or  ful- 
fill other  demands  of  both. 

Then  again,  such  an  association  as  is 
contemplated,  if  widely  and  largely  repre- 
sentative, would  lead  naturally  not  only  to 
community  councils  but  to  state  councils. 
With  state  conferences  of  social  work  and 
with  local  councils  of  social  agencies  or 
social  workers'  clubs,  this  might  lead  to  un- 
reasonable demands  for  multiplied  member- 
ships on  the  part  of  social  workers,  even  the 
best  of  whom  are  poorly  paid.  Of  course 
these  latter  are  remote  possibilities,  but  still 
it    must   be    remembered    that    much    of    the 
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good  of  "association"  is  association,  and 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  congregate  at  nearer 
points. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  suggest  that  a  further  centralization 
might  be  effected  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange.  One 
of  the  things  that  will  "increase  the  useful- 
ness and  advance  the  standards  and  ideals 
of  social  work"  is  the  simplest  and  surest 
means  of  providing  social  agencies  with 
skillful   executives  and  social   workers. 

Naturally  my  answers  to  the  specific 
questions,  would  depend  first  on  whether  or 
not  there  could  be  a  coalition  of  organiza- 
tion and  function  between  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  and  the  National 
Association   of  Social   Workers. 

In  general,  I  like  the  name  as  proposed. 
I  would  favor  inclusion  rather  than  ex- 
clusion and  of  individuals  rather  than  of 
organizations  and  that  membership  be  open 
to  those  actively  and  officially  engaged  in 
the  social  work  of  an  agency  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  community  where  it  operates 
and  meeting  reasonable  requirements  as  to 
standards. 

In  the  event  that  early  active  function- 
ing seemed  imperative  it  would  seem  that 
a  temporary  organization  of  officers  and 
twelve  members  of  the  national  council  be 
instituted  informally  but  officially,  to  act  un- 
til the  first  regular  meeting,  in  anticipation 
of  which  the  membership  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  officers  and  full  council  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  matter  of  amendment  to  constitution, 
it  would  seem  that  since  a  quorum  is  "those 
present  at  the  annual  meeting,"  a  refer- 
endum vote  would  be  preferable. 

Section  3  of  Article  VI  is  not  clear  as  to 
the  vote  that  makes  action  mandatory  on 
the  national  council. 

Elmer  Scott 

I  Secretary,  Civic  Federation] 

Dallas,  Texas. 


'"TO  THE  EDITOR:  There  are  many 
■*•  questions  of  public  policy  about  which 
the  social  worker  has  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite point  of  view  and  in  reference  to 
which  his  experience  enables  him  to  form 
judgments  of  great  value  to  the  community. 
A  body  like  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  would  make  it  possible  for 
these  opinions  to  find  adequate  expression. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  aid  which 
social  workers  sould  give  to  the  community 
in  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  housing. 
Coming  into  close  contact  with  the  living 
conditions  of  workers  and  occupying  an  im- 
partial position,  not  directly  connected  either 
with  the  employer  or  the  employe,  the  opin- 
ions of  social  workers  would  have  been  of 
great  value  in  the  solution  of  the  questions 
which  confronted  the  government  during 
the  war  when  it  became  necessary  to  adopt 
a  policy  in  connection  with  government 
housing,  and  would  be  extremely  useful  now 
when  the  disposition  of  government  houses 
must  be  determined.  The  expression  of  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  broad 
social  plan  wrs  very  much  needed  to 
counteract  some  very  reactionary  ideas 
which  found  expression  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere. 

Tims  the  question  arose  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  houses  to  be  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war;  Should  they  be 
owned  by  the  government  itself;  should 
money  be  loaned  to  employers  who  would 
then  become  the  landlords  of  the  workers, 
or  should  money  be  loaned  to  communities 
or  housing  associations?  How  should  gov- 
ernment housing  projects  be  managed;  what 
facilities  for  community  activities  should  be 
provided?  These  and  scores  of  other  quest- 
ions had  to  be  quickly  solved  during  the  war 


when  the  housing  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  their  necessarily 
hasty  work  of  providing  housing  for  war 
workers. 

It  was  possible  to  get  the  opinion  of  in- 
dividual social  workers  and  this  was  done, 
but  there  was  no  vehicle  through  which  the 
opinion  of  representative  social  workers 
could  be  focused  upon  these  problems  and 
the  weight  of  their  opinion  cast  in  favor  of 
progressive  action.  Nor  is  the  necessity  for 
the  solution  of  the  housing  problems  term- 
inated by  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
government  owns  or  controls  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  workers'  houses,  the  ul- 
timate disposition  of  which  has  not  been  de- 
cided, nor  have  adequate  plans  been  made 
for  the  future  management  of  these  houses, 
or  for  the  creation  of  all  the  necessary  com- 
munal  activities. 

The  general  housing  problem  will  be 
considered  by  the  Governor's  Reconstruc- 
tion Commission  of  New  York  state;  it  will 
also  be  considered  by  Congress  and  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  other  communities.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  pressing  questions  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  conditions 
of  community  life. 

Social  workers  can  and  should  help  in 
its  solution  and  an  organization  should  be 
formed  whereby  their  opinions  in  this  and 
similar  questions  can  be  obtained  and  these 
opinions  be  made  of  use  to  the  community 
because  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  opinions  which  are 
voiced  are  those  of  the  social  workers  of  the 
United  States. 

Alexander  M.  Bing 

New  York. 

To  the  Editor:  I  can  suggest  no  improve- 
ment in  the  tentative  draft  of  a  constitution 
for  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers submitted  by  the  organizing  committee. 
I  cordially  approve  of  it. 

Charles  F.  Powlison, 

[Secretary,  National  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation.] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  looked  over  the 
article  in  the  Survey  of  January  25,  and  my 
frank  conclusion  is  that  I  do  not  see  the  reason 
for  the  organization.  I  cannot  see  at  all 
where  an  organization  of  social  workers  them- 
selves, which  would  consist  largely  of  pro- 
fessional people  and  would  be  limited  in 
numbers  by  its  very  name,  would  have  very 
much  legislative  influence.  I  can  readily  see 
where  an  association  of  organizations  would 
have  a  lot  of  influence,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  these  individuals 
to  act  except  in  an  individual  capacity.  I 
rather  think  that  everything  that  such  an 
association  might  possibly  do  could  be  per- 
formed quite  as  well  by  existing  agencies  and 
I  furthermore  think  that  if  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  were  half  as  much  on 
its  job  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  do  the  kind 
of  thing  now  proposed  and  a  lot  more  too. 
Philip  P.  Jacobs. 

[Assistant  secretary,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association.] 

New  York. 


TOTHE  EDITOR:  I  think  an  organiza- 
-*•  tion  such  as  the  suggested  Association 
of  Social  Workers  which  proposes  to  issue 
pronouncements  and  to  back  social  legislation 
and  other  active  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare  would  not  last  very  long 
because  the  views  of  social  workers  on  many 
of  these  questions  are  so  diverse  that  we  are 
sure  to  have  more  difference  of  opinion  than 
unanimity.  There  are  a  good  many  things  on 
which  most  social  workers  can  unite,  but 
those  which  are  most  in  need  of  backing  at 
the  present  stage  of  progress  are  full  of  ele- 
ments that  excite  controversy  even  among 
social  workers. 


Personally,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  be 
committed  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation to  the  endorsement  and  support  of 
measures  which  I  would  not  think  desirable. 
If  members  of  such  an  association  were  to  be 
bound  by  a  majority  vote  or  by  the  decisions 
of  an  executive,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action  would  be  lost  to  minorities.  If  mem- 
bers were  not  to  be  so  bound,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  object  in  forming  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

Another  difficulty  is  definition  of  the  social 
worker.  A  number  of  people  who  are  not 
social  workers,  but  purely  social  propagand- 
ists, will  want  to  join  the  association.  At  no 
distant  period  such  people  who  have  plenty 
of  time  to  talk  would  wearv  many  of  the 
social  workers  who  are  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  practical  work.  As  a  result  the  latter  class 
would  drop  out  and  the  agitators  would  get 
control  of  the  association.  This  has  happened 
in  other  societies. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  feel  that 
such  an  organization  will  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  advance  social  progress  and  har- 
mony among  social  workers. 

John  M.  Glenn. 


T^O  THE  EDITOR:  Can  not  the  National 
-*-  Conference,  through  a  committee  or  in 
some  other  way,  do  the  things  *the  new  asso- 
ciation wishes  to  do?  It  seems  to  be  tending 
more  and  more  towards  the  formulation  of 
programs.  It  is  already  organized.  Another 
organization  would  have  to  begin  anew.  It 
would  mean  meetings  presumably  with  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  time  and  money  for 
many  busy  people  who  have  not  much  of 
either  to  give  without  sacrificing  something 
else. 

Would  this  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hal- 
bert's  proposed  organization?  If  the  or- 
ganization is  to  be  effected,  could  it  not 
at  a  saving  of  time  and  money  meet  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Conference?  Is 
not  the  name  so  familiar  that  the  two  or- 
ganizations would  be  confused? 

Amos  W.  Butler. 
[Secretary,  Indiana  Board  of  Charities.] 

Indianapolis. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  over  the 
suggested  constitution  and  on  the  whole  like 
it.  I  would,  however,  strongly  recommend 
that  a  provision  be  added  so  as  to  include 
as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
a  workable  plan  of  exchange  of  ideas  so 
that  each  community  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  others  in  matters  of 
organization,  office  administration,  budgets, 
methods  of  raising  and  disbursing  money, 
etc. 

I  believe  there  is  much  practical  good 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent 
thought  in  this  direction. 

James  E.  West. 

[Chief  scout  executive,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  go  into  details  in  criticizing  the  plan  for 
the  proposed  national  association  of  social 
workers  because  the  conception  that  seems  to 
have  prevailed  with  those  who  have  actually 
drafted  this  statement  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  have  held  and 
which  I  put  forward  in  a  statement  to  the 
Conference  on  Demobilization.  This  was 
published  in  the  Survey  of  December  7.  I 
believe  it  represented  fairly  well  the  senti- 
ment which  obtained  among  a  large  number 
in_  that  group  and,  furthermore,  that  it  con- 
tains the  essence  of  a  plan  which  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  history  and  future  func- 
tioning of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  I  think  the  plan  suggested  in  your 
tentative  draft  cannot  be  reconciled  thus  and 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  partially  for 
that  reason. 
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I  should  not  favor  an  association  of  so- 
cial workers  because  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  is  preeminently  per- 
forming the  function  of  such  a  body.  I 
should  not  favor  the  organization  of  any 
central  group  which  contemplated  building 
up  a  wide  personal  following  through  active 
membership  methods — not  because  of  any 
likelihood  of  any  interference  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  however. 
Your  organizing  committee  list  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  active  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  likely  to  favor  such  dupli- 
cation. The  only  centralized  machinery 
that  I  should  favor  setting  up  is  a  body 
consisting  of  a  very  few  delegates  from  a 
rather  limited  number  of  national  organi- 
zations, organized  for  specific  purposes  such 
as  are  mentioned  hypothetically  in  my 
article  in  the  Survey  of  December  7. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  to  have  discus- 
sion of  such  a  proposal  as  this  which  you 
have  published  in  the  Survey  of  January 
25.  The  parallelism  to  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  close  enough  that  it  should 
bring  out  many  valuable  criticisms  of  the 
National  Conference  itself.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  that  you  published  it  as  with  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Organization 
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containing  my  name,  for  I  am  sure  this 
relationship  will  be  misunderstood.  I  won- 
der if  others  in  the  committee  list  living 
outside  of  New  York  were  consulted  and 
have  agreed  to  this  as  a  tentative  draft? 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  this  a  mani- 
festation of  unfriendliness  toward  the  intent 
of  the  undertaking.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  developments  reviewed  in  this 
letter. 

William  T.  Cross. 

[General  secretary,  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.] 

Chicago. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  new  National  Conference  of 
Social  Workers.  My  first  reaction  is  that,  as 
planned,  the  movement  will  have  very  seri- 
ous effects  on  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  A  number  of  us  here  in  Boston 
are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
urge  modifications  in  the  procedure  of  the 
old  National  Conference  and  ask  that  nothing 
be  done  towards  further  development  of  this 
new  program.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  see  how 
two  big  national  organizations  of  social  work- 
ers could  function  successfully. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy. 

[Secretary,  Children's  Aid  Society.] 

Boston. 


To  the  Editor:  In  general  the  plan  for 
the  National  Social  Workers  Association 
shows  up  very  well.  My  first  reaction  was 
not  especially  warm  towards  the  proposed 
name  for  the  association,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  better.  The 
statement  of  objects  seems  to  me  clear  and 
so  definite  that  it  easily  marks  off  the  field 
of  this  proposed  association  from  that  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
It  might  be  just  as  well  to  omit  for  that 
reason.  Section  6  of  Article  II,  since  on  that 
score  alone  could  there  be  any  question  of 
overlapping  with  the  National  Conference. 

I  would  have  a  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  methods  of  financing  the  association. 
Will  it  attempt  to  finance  itself  out  of  dues, 
or  will  it  go  out  to  raise  money  by  sub- 
scription, or  has  it  a  substantial  endowment 
in  sight?  It  seemed  to  me  also  that  the  an- 
nual ten  dollar  membership  fee  is  a  little 
bit  steep.  The  National  Housing  Association 
charges  $5,  as  also  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
I  am  inclined  to  cut  that  fee  in  half. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion or  to  modify  Section  7  with  regard  to 
local   councils  in   such   a  way  as  to  provide 
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for     the     affiliation     of     councils     of     social 
agencies  already  in  existence  and  at  work? 

I  hope  that  these  rather  fragmentary  sug- 
gestions will  not  be  taken  as  the  full 
measure  of  my  interest  in  the  scheme,  but 
rather  as  an  indication  of  how  I  appreciate 
the  skilled  way  in  which  the  drafting  com- 
mittee has  done  its  work. 

A.  J.  Todd. 

[Director,  Training  Course  for  Social  and 
Civil  Work,  University  of  Minnesota.] 

Minneapolis. 


To  the  Editor:  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  any  legitimate  place  for  two  na- 
tional organizations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems in  social  work.  Either  the  new  or- 
ganization ought  not  to  be  formed,  or,  if  it 
is  formed,  the  existing  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  ought  to  be  disbanded.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  practical  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  expand  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  into  a  propagandist 
organization,  if  it  is  felt  by  those  who  have 
given  the  question  most  consideration  that 
there  is  need  of  a  propagandist  organization 
in  addition  to  the  special  propagandist  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion, and  others  which  now  fill  the  field. 
Lawrence  Veiller. 

[Secretary,     National     Housing     Associa- 
tion.] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  Anent  the  proposed  new 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  as 
outlined  in  the  Survey  of  January  25: 

"To  draft  some  plan  or  policy  of  concerted 
action  in  the  field  of  social  work,  broadly 
interpreted,"  was  the  function  assigned  to 
your  committee,  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
motion  by  which  it  was  created.  The  need 
for  such  concerted  action  appeared  to  arise 
largely  from  the  ever-increasing  multiplicity 
of  social  service  organizations,  many  of  them 
having,  if  not  substantially  the  same,  at  any 
rate  closely  kindred  objects.  In  the  national 
field  alone,  it  is  said,  the  number  of  such 
more  or  less  duplicating  organizations  has 
now  grown  to  several  hundred.  The  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  felt  would  accrue 
from  greater  concert  of  action  were  first,  the 
lessening  of  existing  duplication  and  confu- 
sion ;  second,  the  more  effective  concentration 
of  thought,  energy  and  funds  upon  common 
objectives  of  primary  importance.  In  short, 
the  double  aim  in  view  is  that  of  constructive 
coordination. 

But  now,  straight  off,  you  propose  to  add 
still  another  organization  to  the  list,  with 
some  more  officers,  another  headquarters  and 
overhead,  one  more  budget,  another  series  of 
"  appeals  "  and  "  questionnaires,"  another  an- 
nual meeting  and  further  demands  upon  time, 
money  and  patience ! 

Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
any  one  who  proposes  to  put  this  additional 
straw  on  the  back  of  our  long-suffering  public 
camel,  provided  there  is  any  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  an  organization  already  in  existence 
can  meet  the  need. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
I  believe,  can  render  this  service.  True  it 
is  that  in  the  past  the  conference  has  simply 
talked.  But  many  old  ways  are  giving  place 
to  new  ones,  and  I  submit  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  the  conference  can  and 
should  begin  to  act.  The  proposed  field  of 
action,  as  above  stated,  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  fundamental  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
broadly  representative  basis  upon  which  the 
conference  rests,  uniting,  as  it  does,  all  creeds, 
politics  and  shades  of  opinion  in  a  time- 
proven  mutuality  of  spirit  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  in  any  new  and  made- 
to-order  enterprise.  The  task  mapped  out 
should  not  be  divisive,  and  therefore  perilous, 
but  is  rather  in  its  nature  inclusive  and  cal- 
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culated   still    further   to  consolidate   the   con- 
ference family  group. 

Practically  my  suggestion  is  this:  That  vir- 
tually your  whole  proposal  be  incorporated 
with  the  National  Conference,  having  the 
proposed  National  Council  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  at  its  annual  meeting, 
with  a  mandate  to  function  substantially  as 
you  suggest,  bat  responsible  to  the  conference 
as  a  present  going  concern  of  nearly  fifty 
years  standing  rather  than  to  much  the  same 
group  of  persons  organized  otherwise  under 
an  alias.  In  the  past,  it  has  seemed  to  many 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  were 
often  left  up  in  the  air.  In  the  future,  this 
National  Council,  reviewing  these  delibera- 
tions, could  bring  them  down  to  earth  and 
focus  them  upon  the  problems  at  issue. 

The  purposes  and  supporting  constituencies 
of  the  conference  and  those  proposed  for  the 
new  body  are  so  much  alike  that  much  dupli- 
cation would  inevitably  result,  with  a  strong 
probability  either  that  the  conference  would 
henceforth  languish  or  .that  the  new  organiza- 
tion would  prove  of  slight  account.  The 
former  outcome  would  be  a  calamity,  the 
latter  a  superfluity.  So  why  not  see  if  the 
National  Conference,  which  in  its  recent 
change  of  name  and  procedure  has  shown 
capacity  to  move  with  the  times,  is  not  fully 
equal  to  this  new  job? 

John  Daniels. 

[Chief  of  Division  of  Neighborhood  Agen- 
cies and  Organization,  Study  of  Methods  of 
Americanization.] 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  had  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Professor  Dwight 
L.  Sanderson,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
new  National  Country  Life  Assocation.  He 
says: 

"In  this  connection  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  in  this 
week's  Survey?  Might  it  not  be  feasible  to 
hold  a  conference  such  as  we  contemplate 
and  then  if  this  National  Association  goes 
through  to  ask  for  a  sub-division  of  it  to 
cover  the  country  life  field?  This  would 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  National  Coun- 
try Life  Association  as  the  whole  association 
would  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  It  will  be  simply  impossible  to  give 
country  life  interests  adequate  consideration 
in  such  a  national  organization  unless  a 
separate  group  is  formed  to  consider  social 
work  in  the  country.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  those  invited  on  the  Organi- 
zation Committee,  Dean  Mann  was  the  only 
one  representing  rural  interests." 

I  am  passing  these  suggestions  on  to  you 
believing  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  see  that 
a  country  life   sub-division   is   made  on   the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
E.  Fred  Eastman. 

[The  Red  Cross  Magazine.] 

Garden   City,   N.  Y. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  the  draft  of 
the  constitution  for  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Survey  of  the  twenty-fifth.  I  have  a  few 
.ather  unimportant  suggestions  to  offer. 

In  article  II,  paragraph  +,  the  word,  recon- 
struction, is  used  in  regard  to  a  national  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  like  the  use  of  this  word  as 
it  suggests  a  temporary  program  and  also 
conveys  the  idea  that  something  has  been 
destroyed,  or  that  something  will  be  built  on 
different  foundations.  Neither  of  these,  I 
believe,  is  true  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  word,  development,  would  be 
more  suitable. 

In  article  III,  paragraph  4,  I  note  that  in- 
stitution members  are  to  have  no  vote.  The 
dues  of  institution  members  are  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  active  members  and  I  do 
not   see   just   what    advantage    they   have    in 
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being  members,  especially  if  their  executives 
are  active  members. 

In  article  IV,  paragraphs  1  and  4,  an  ex- 
ecutive is  mentioned.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  some  descriptive  title  should  be  added 
to  the  word  executive,  either  secretary  or  some 
other  designation;  otherwise  I  fear  the  execu- 
tive and  president  will  be  rather  confused. 

Article  V,  paragraph  3,  states  that  the 
person  receiving  the  affirmative  of  two-thirds 
of  the  committee  on  admissions  should  be 
deemed  elected.  I  should  think  this  ought 
to  be  two-thirds  of  those  present,  or  voting, 
for  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  committee  on 
admissions  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  number. 

Article    VI,    paragraph    3,    states    that    the 


National  Council  shall  submit  any  question 
to  referendum  on  the  written  request  of 
twenty-five  members.  It  does  not  state 
whether  these  should  be  active  associates  or 
institutional  members.  It  also  states  that  the 
referendum  should  be  mandatory  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  cast  their  votes.  I  assume 
that  it  means  if  a  majority  of  the  members 
cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  question  voted 
upon. 

Article  VII,  paragraph  I,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  local  councils.  Would  it  be 
wise  for  the  National  Council  to  have  any 
control  over  the  action  of  the  local  councils 
or  does  the  association  mean  to  leave  the 
local  councils  free  to  act  on  national  questions 
as  they  see  fit,  even  though  such  action  may 
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When  the 
Boys  Come 
Marching  Home 


When    the    boys    eome    marching 
home — when    the    great    8hips    have 
come  across  the  seas  laden  with  our 
boys,  and  once  more  they  come  march-    ! 
ing  down  the  homo  street — they  and  you 
will  want  Bome  permanent  memorial  of 
this  war.     They  and  you  will  want  the 
real  truth  about  the  war.  They  will  want  to  V-S 

remember  the  things  they  have  seen.   They  > 

will  want  to  know  about  things  they  heard 
rumored.  You  will  want  to  know  all  that  they    i 
bave  seen — all  that  they  have  heard.     The 
whole    truth — the    whole    reality — has    never 
been  published  In  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
book.    But  It  is  yours  at  last,  from  the  beginning 
many  years  ago  te  the  Tictorious  end.    You  can  have 
It  oil  In 
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Once  In  a  feneration,  perhaps,  there  appears  one  man 
with  a  Kilt  lor  writing  history  so  that  a!l  men,  all 
women,  all  children  like  to  read  it.  Such  was  Hid  path — 
sue!,  were  Macaulay  and  Herodotus — great  of  vision, 
brilliant  of  style,  with  a  genius  for  facts  and  a  genius 
for  telling. 

Such  is  Frank  n.  Simonds.  He  is  this  generation's 
Ridpath,  thin  war's  Macaulay.  From  the  day  when  this 
man  burst  like  a  Dame  upon  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  with  bis  prophecy  of  the  great  war  to  this 
day,  when  he  is  welcomed  by  Allied  statesmen  and 
generals,  his  fame  has  spread  about  the  world.  Already, 
today,  clubs  nnd  schools  are  studying  Frank  H. 
Simonds.  His  least  newspaper  article  is  treasured  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  So  it  Is  wonderful  Indeed 
that  at  last  vou  can  have  the  story  of  this  war  in  final 
form  writ  I  en  by  him  for  yourself  and  your  children, 
and  for  their  children. 

No  wonder  then  that  those  closest  to  the  war  have 
been  eager  to  help  Simonds  wiiih  contributions.  Those 
who  really  know  some  Individual  part  of  the  si  eat 
conflict — have  written  what  they  know  bcsf.  There 
an  hundreds  of  such  contributors.  One-third  of  the 
whole  history  is  written  by  them  — the  other  two- 
thirds  being  written  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  A  few  of 
re:  Lord  NortheliSe,  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellicoe,  W'instou  Spencer  Churchill,  Sur- 
geon-General William  Crawford  Gorgas.  Hudson 
Maxim,  Kudyard  Kipling,  Viscount  James  Bryce, 
Henry  Morfteathau,  General  PersiiiuS. 
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Gentlemen :  — 
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of  the  World  War"  by 
Frank  II.  Simonds  and 
other   famous    i 
tors.     If  not  satisfactory 
I  wilt  return  them    in  fin 
days,  but    otherwise  I   v, 
remit  $1.50  a  month   for 
months.     In    return    I    on 

receive      the      other      vol 

(  making:  a  total  of  live  I  of   this 
history    as  soon  as  the-  B  .    r- 
leased  from  the  press.  The  set  wilt 
contain  the  complete  history  of   thi- 
World  War  from  beginning  te  aed. 

Name \i 

Address \s 

Occupation 

If  you  prefer  the  half  leatber  binding,  !»»* 
bansfe  the  "twelve"  to  ei.Tbtoca  months. 


All  Say  Simonds'  History  is  the  Best 

Simonds  i3  today  the  most  quoted  American  in  Europe. 
The  British  Government  has  had  his  articles  reprinted 
and  distributed  broadcast.  He  has  talked  with  generals 
and  soldiers  alike.  His  articles  appear  In  leading 
papers  all  over  the  world.  At  the  height  of  the  Battle 
of  Verdun,  President  Poincaire  himself  gave  Simond3 
permission  to  go  to  the  battle  front.  He  is  now  In 
France,  going  over  the  recent  battle-fields  with  staff 
officers  and  soldiers,  fighting  the  battles  over  again  in 
detail,  writing  their  wonderful  story  for  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  History  with  a  thoroughness,  a  clearness 
and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  great  plan 
behind  them  that  has  never  been  equalled. 
Many  men  of  many  minds  consider  this  History  the 
one — the  one  for  them  to  have.  French.  British. 
Belgian  and  American — statesmen,  priests,  generals, 
newspaper  men — differ  though  they  may  on  other 
points — all  unite  in  considering  Frank  H.  Simonds'  the 
history  of  the  world  war  for  you  to  own. 

THREE  VOLUMES  NOW   READY 
A  Lota  Price  on  This  Edition 
When,   over   two  years  ago,   the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  plans  id  this  important  project.  It  contracted 
for  paper,  binding,  etc.,  at  the  then  prices  for  a  first 
edition  of  al!  the  volumes. 

A  price  was  put  on  the  set  that  was  fair.  In  view  of 
the  costs.  f  itice  „hen,  cloth,  paper,  ink,  labor  — ■ 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  book — has 
gone  way  up  in  price. 

Because  of  contracts  you  are  now  able  to 

get  the  Simonds'  History  at  a  low  price,  If  you  are 
prompt  and  engage  a  set  of  this  edition. 
We  herewith  announce,  however,  that  the  subscription 
price  of  the  ncNt  edition  will  be  increased  to  conform 
with  the  higher  costs. 
ROOSEVELT  said  — 

"No  other  man  in  this  or  any  other  country  oan 
nuite  parallel  the  work  that  Mr.  Simonds  has 
done.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  most  to  admire:  the 
really  extraordinary  grasp  of  Hie  essentia!  facts  of 
the  war  which  is  shown:  or  the  transparent  clear- 
ness with  which  the  facts  are  brought  out;  or  the 
entire  fairness  and  Impartiality  of  the  conclusions." 
LLOYD  GEORGE   says  — 

"This  'History'  will  constitute  a  most  valuable 
treatise  for  those  who  at  this  or  any  future  time 
wish  to  consult  an  Independent  authority  on  the 
cause  of  this  titanic  struggle." 
J.   CARDINAL  GIBBONS  says  — 

"I  fee!  sure  the  work  of  Mr.  Simonds  will  prove 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
World  War.     The  volume  In  hand  makes  easy, 
pleasant  and  interesting  reading." 
LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  says — 

"Mr.  Simonds  has  been  right  about  the  war 
more  often  than  any  of  the  many  who  have  en- 
deavored to  forecast  the  future  of  this  complicated 
catastrophe,  and  I  say  with  admiration  that  1  do 
not  know  of  a  better  guide  to  the  war  than  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Simonds." 


be  contrary  to  the  action  of  the  National 
Council  ? 

Article  VIII,  paragraph  1,  states  that  those 
present  at  an  annual  meeting  should  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  No  provision  is  made  as  to 
how  the  annual  meetings  should  be  called 
and  it  seems  to  me  rather  loose  to  say  simply 
that  any  one  who  attends  a  meeting  should 
constitute  a  quorum. 

As  you  see,  these  are  rather  unimportant 
suggestions,  but  otherwise  I  entirely  approve 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  and  con- 
gratulate the  organizing  committee  upon  hav- 
ing accomplished  so  much  at  their  first  meet- 
ing. V.  Everit  Macy. 

[Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board.] 

Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  Editor:  In  forming  a  Social 
Workers'  Association,  with  the  renewal  of 
energy  purposed  and  the  appeal  for  public 
support  to  come,  the  lack  of  vision  and  sense 
of  proportion  among  .many  of  them  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  the  war,  renders  some  such 
official  expression  as  this  desirable: 

"We  deplore  and  would  discountenance 
any  propaganda  by  our  workers  who  may 
exert  political  influence  through  our  publi- 
cations and  by  contact  with  their  clients  that 
implies  encouragement  of  a  tenet  on  'class 
war '  instead  of  a  belief,  which  is  even,  in 
the  regenerative  power  of  Democracy,  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world." 

Erving  Winslow. 
[Secretary,  Anti-Imperialist  League.] 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


To  the  Editor:  In  these  days  one  feels 
safer  to  have  documentary  evidence  of  ones 
membership  in  the  proletariat,  and  probably 
the  best  means  to  that  end,  for  social  work- 
ers, is  the  organization  of  a  professional 
union  with  locals,  and  cards  for  dues-paying 
members. 

Certainly  there  is  urgent  need  of  an  or- 
ganization through  which  specialists  in  the 
treatment  of  misery  can  develop  and  promote 
preventive  programs.  I  presume  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  duplicate  the  discussional 
functions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Programs  should  grow  out  of  in- 
vestigation and  discussion.  It  is  probably  a 
sound  objection  to  the  idea  of  combining  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  new  organization 
with  those  of  the  National  Conference  that 
the  adoption  of  programs  by  a  discussional 
body  is  likely  to  prejudice  discussion  and 
drive  out  the  minorities  whose  points  of  view 
are  the  stimulating  element  of  conferences. 

To  some  extent  at  least  this  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  the  investigation  and  re- 
search which  should  also  underlie  social  pro- 
grams. It  has  seemed  to  me  highly  advis- 
able to  create  a  research  department  for  the 
National  Conference  with  a  view — not  to  the 
carrying  out  of  elaborate  field  investigations, 
but  to  the  synthesis  and  digestion  of  social 
statistics  already  collected,  with  a  view  to 
the  authoritative  ascertainment  of  the  extent, 
causes  and  inter-relationships  of  the  social 
problems  with  which  we  struggle,  of  the  net 
results  of  the  remedies  already  being  ap- 
plied, and  of  the  probable  results  of  pro- 
posed remedies.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  this  research  work  should  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  or  of  the  new  national 
association. 

The  proposal  that  preferential  voting  be 
used  seems  to  me  open  to  objection  on  the 
ground  that  proportional  representation  if 
a  much  more  effective  instrument  of  democ- 
racy. Preferential  voting  merely  insures  to 
the  majority  the  complete  control  of  affairs; 
proportional  representation  provides  that 
minorities  shall  be  represented.  It  is  pro- 
portional representation  that  is  winning  its 
way  among  the  plastic  democracies.     It  cle- 
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serves  to  be  better  known  among  social 
workers,  and  to  that  end  I  hope  that  it  may 
be  adopted  as  the  method  of  electing  the 
governing  board. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  an  applicant  for 
membership.  My  position  is  that  of  research 
fellow  of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion. Hornell  Hart. 

Cincinnati. 


To  the  Editor:  I  believe  that  the  sound 
sense  of  social  workers  throughout  the  country 
will  commend  the  creation  of  a  national  or- 
ganization of  social  workers.  Such  an  or- 
ganization will  be  a  recognition  by  social 
workers  themselves  that  social  work  is  in 
reality  a  profession,  that  we  have  common 
standards,  purposes  and  ideals,  and  that  we, 
the  active  workers,  need  a  national  body, 
democratically  controlled,  with  representation 
in  all  localities,  through  which  we  can  speak 
and  act  with  the  voice  of  deliberation  and 
authority. 

Other  professions  and  trades  are  organized 
— why  not  the  social  workers?  If  trades  and 
professions  whose  primary  purpose  for  or- 
ganization is  their  own  advantage  find  united 
action  desirable,  how  much  greater  reason 
have  social  workers  to  organize  not  alone  that 
the  standards  of  the  profession  may  be  ad- 
vanced but  even  more  that  the  work  itself 
may  be  prosecuted  with  increasing  effective- 
ness because  its  great  ideal  is  none  other  than 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  and  its  people. 

Of  a  number  of  suggestions  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me  I  wish  to  mention  two.  The 
first  concerns  the  name  of  the  organization. 
The  tentative  constitution  proposes  "  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers."  To 
my  mind  this  would  be  easily  confused  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Furthermore,  should  not  the  social  workers 
of  Canada  and  the  entire  North  American 
continent  be  invited  to  join  with  us?  I  pro- 
pose the  name  "  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers "  as  more  distinctive,  appro- 
priate and  dignified. 

Our  constitution  should  be  characterized  by 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  statement,  especially 
in  its  statement  of  objects.  Sympathizing  to 
the  full  with  the  objects  set  fcrth  in  the  tenta- 
tive draft,  I  nevertheless  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  state  the  matter  in  a  single  sentence 
in  some  such  broad  terms  as  the  following: 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  provide 
a  means  through  which  the  social  workers  of 
the  United  States  and  of  North  America  may 
organize  for  concerted  action. 

Roscoe  C.  Edlund. 

[Director,  Alliance  of  Charitable  and  Social 
Agencies.] 

Baltimore. 


To  the  Editor:  Careful  consideration  of 
the  plan  for  a  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  outlined  in  the  Survey  for 
January  25,  leads  me  not  to  favor  such  an 
association.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion  are   as  follows: 

_  If  decisions  as  to  the  position  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  various  public  questions  are  to 
be  made  by  a  body  of  officers,  I  do  not  see 
how  such  a  body  can  possibly  voice  the  asso- 
ciation. The  alternative  method  would  be  a 
referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  each  question  as  it  arises.  I 
doubt  if  this  method  would  work  out  satis- 
factorily. I  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called 
social  workers  had  best  express  themselves 
on  various  public  policies,  in  connection  with 
other  good  citizens,  through  existing  agencies 
in  their  communities,  as  the  churches,  clubs, 
granges,  etc. 

i  The  present  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  can  steer  clear  of  serious  danger 
of  bureaucracy  because  it  is  essentially  a 
forum,  merely  a  means  for  the  expression 
of  personal  opinion  and  the  spread  of  use- 
ful  information. 

The  plan  in  the  Survey  suggested  a  mem- 


A  New  World  Is  in  the  Making 

WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  ABOUT  IT? 

Let's  Exchange  Ideas — Join  a  Study  Course  on  Reconstruction 

NATIONAL  and  INTERNATIONAL 

Tuesday  Evenings,  8  o'clock,  at  Washington  Irving  High  School 

Room  530 — 17th  Street  and  Irving  Place 

ENTIRE  COURSE,  $5.00 

SINGLE  ADMISSION  TO  LECTURES,  35  Cents 

Register — and  inquire  about  extension  plan  by  which  you  can  take 

the  course  in  your  home — of 

Woman's  International  League 

SCHEDULE: 


A.  ORGANIZATION    OF    IN- 

TERNATIONAL     COOP- 
ERATION. 
Jan.  21.    A  League  of  Nations 
—Why  Not  Before? 
Jan.  28.    A  League  of  Nations 
— A  Plain  Necessity. 
Feb.  4.    A  League  of  Govern- 
ments or  a  League  of  Peoples? 
Feb.  11.   Organization,  Powers 
and   Basis   of   Representation 
of  a  League  of  Nations. 
Speaker— Dr.  H.  M.  Kallen. 

B.  OPPOSING    FORCES    BE- 

HIND INTERNATIONAL 

CO-OPERATION. 
Feb.  18.   Behind  the  Scenes  at 
the  Peace  Table. 
Speaker — Dr.   A.   A.   Golden- 
weisser. 

C.  HISTORY    OF   INTERNA- 

TIONAL CO-OPERATION 
Feb.  25.  National  Conception 
of  Independent  States  and 
their  Relation  to  each  other. 
Speaker — Dr.  James  Harvey 
Robinson. 

March   4.      International   Or- 
ganization —  What      Govern- 
ments Have  Done. 
Speaker — Dr.  H.  A.  Overstreet. 
March  11.     International  Or- 
ganization— What     Non-Gov- 
ernmental Groups  Have  Done. 
Speaker — Dr.  H.  A.  Overstreet. 
Stenographic  Reports  of  all  lec- 
tures are  on  sale  for  25c  a  copy,  at 
the  office  of  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional League. 


D.  BASIC  PROBLEMS  OF  IN- 

TERNATIONAL    CO-OP- 
ERATION. 
March  18.    Trade— Raw  Ma- 
terials. 

March  25.  Colonies  and  Back- 
ward Areas. 

April  1.  Territorial  Adjust- 
ments. 

April  8.  Armaments  and  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas. 
Speaker — Dr.  George  W.  Na- 
smyth. 

E.  PROBLEMS  OF  NATIONAL 

RECONSTRUCTION. 
April  15,  22,  29  and  May  6,  13, 

20,  27. 

On  the  preceding  dates  a  course 
will  be  held  on  the  following 
problems  in  their  relation  to 
Reconstruction:  British  Labor, 
Land  and  Taxation,  Govern- 
ment Ownership,  Socialist  and 
Radical  Movements,  Labor 
and  Collective  Bargaining, 
Women  in  Industry,  etc.  Such 
speakers  as  Paul  Kellogg,  Amos 
Pinchot,  Juliet  Poyntz,  Mary 
Ware  Dennett,  Geo.  West  and 
others  will  handle  these  sub- 
jects— the  specific  dates  to 
be  announced  later. 

THE    WOMAN'S    INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE 
Room    722,     70     Fifth    Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Chelsea  4410 


This  organization  is  working  for : 
A    democratic    league    of    all 
nations,  based  upon: 

1.  Equal  trade  and  investment 
opportunities  everywhere  for 
the  people  of  all  countries. 

2.  Universal  disarmament — to 
be  hastened  by  government 
ownership  of  munition 
plants  and  the  abolishment 
of  all  permanent  systems  of 
compulsory  military  training. 


3.  Open  Diplomacy — with  de- 
mocratic control  of  all  ques- 
tions which  may  lead  to  war. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member. 

Name 

Address 

Telephone 

Membership  is  free. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Young  women  for  legal  aid, 
probation,  court  and  child-caring  work  with 
dependents  and  delinquents  in  Chicago. 
College  graduates  preferred.  Experience 
desirable,  but  not  essential.  Address  3072, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Visiting  Housekeeper  for 
field  work  in  Chicago.  Also  Director  for 
small  Boarding  Club  for  Girls.  Education 
and  experience  essential.  Address  3073, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Domestic  Science  Teacher 
at  the  George  Junior  Republic,  Grove  City, 
Penn.  Address  applications  to  Leonard  S. 
Levin,  President,  Berger  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  stating  age,  references,  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected. 

WANTED — Experienced  Visitor  for  or- 
ganization, combining  private  and  public 
relief,  public  health  nursing  and  general 
community  social  service.  Salary  $90.00  to 
$100.00  per  month.  Social  Welfare 
League,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

CARETAKER  FOR  BOYS— Useful  man 
with  athletic  experience.  Berkshire  In- 
dustrial Farm,  Canaan,  New  York. 

WANTED — Man  or  Woman  as  Social 
Service  Director  in  tuberculous  families. 
Salary  $1800.00— good  future.  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League,  209  West  Twelfth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED— Associated  Charities,  York, 
Penna.,  desires  Trained  Visitor. 

PHYSICIAN  WANTED  to  practice  full 
time  in  Textile  Factory  in  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. Examination  of  employees  and 
general  medical  work.  Salary  $2500  to 
$3000.    Address  3081,  Survey. 

WANTED — Two  Community  Workers. 
A  General  Director  and  a  Home  Economics 
Leader  and  House  Mother.  Opportunity  to 
mould  a  large  undertaking  along  lines  of 
liberal  social  reconstruction.  Apply  with 
summary  of  qualifications  to  3080,  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  AS  SUPERVISOR,  Super- 
intendent or  Assistant  in  Boys'  Home. 
Have  training  and  experience,  refer  po- 
sition in  West  or  South.  Health  good; 
specially  interested  in  large  or  small  homes 
under  private  management.  Address  3066, 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  experienced  in  settlement 
and  community  work,  will  consider  position 
with  requirements  above  the  ordinary. 
Thirty-five,  married.  Address  3075,  Sur- 
vey. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  wants  position  as 
Milk  Station  Matron,  or  Visitor,  with  In- 
fant Welfare  Association.     Address   3078, 

Survey. 

COLLEGE  and  School  of  Philanthropy 
Graduate  desires  position.  Experienced  in 
case  work  and  Government  investigation. 
Prefers  Middle  West.  Address  3079,  Sur- 
vey. 


bership  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  the  proposed 
association.  That  seems  to  be  too  large,  if 
the  membership  is  to  be  general,  and  so 
really  democratic. 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 
[School  of  Social  Work.] 
Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOTTINGS 

HENRI  LAMBERT,  the  Belgian  manufac- 
turer who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
during  most  of  the  war  and  campaigned  for 
free  trade  as  an  essential  in  a  thorough  pro- 
gram of  world  integration,  has  returned  to 
Charleroi  to  recommence  industrial  opera- 
tions. 


SECRETARY  WILSON  announces  that  a 
new  division  has  been  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  interest  the  nation  in 
public  works  and  private  construction.  The 
new  service  will  gather  and  distribute  in- 
formation with  a  view  to  assisting  private 
initiative  to  make  the  transition  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  basis  without  serious  interrup- 
tion. 


CAPTAIN  BOYD  FISHER'S  organization 
for  training  in  employment  management  has, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  been  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  which  is 
announcing  four  courses,  at  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago  (free  of  charge),  Har- 
vard, Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New 
York,    Reed    College,    Portland,    Ore. 


AS  a  first  step  toward  realizing  that  team- 
,play  strenuously  advocated  at  the  Chicago 
convention  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  the  presi- 
dent, has  invited  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  other  national  health  or- 
ganizations to  hold  their  annual  meetings  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  at  New  Orleans  Octo- 
ber 6-9. 


MUNICIPAL  employes  in  Amsterdam  and 
several  other  cities  in  Holland  have  had 
their  working  day  reduced  from  nine  hours 
to  eight,  their  wages  have  been  raised  and 
in  addition  they  receive  a  high  cost  of  living 
bonus.  The  reduction  of  working  hours 
for  municipal  employes  follows  upon  a  very 
successful  application  of  the  eight-hour  day 
in    several    such    industries    during   the   past 


PREMIER  LLOYD  GEORGE,  feeling  that 
the  time  is  past  for  dealing  with  each  labor 
dispute  as  it  arises,  has  sent  out  calls  for  a 
"  labor  peace  conference  "  or  industrial  par- 
liament which  he  intends  to  open  himself 
before  returning  to  the  peace  conference  in 
Paris  and  on  which  twenty  representatives 
of  labor  and  capital  respectively  will  serve. 
This  body  will  be  asked  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee or  cabinet  to  be  in  constant  session 
during  the  demobilization  period. 


IN  Huddersfield,  England,  the  education 
committee  of  the  town  council  proposed  the 
re-instatement  of  two  teachers  who  had  been 
conscientious  objectors.  The  usual  argu- 
ments were  advanced — that  citizenship 
cannot  be  taught  by  persons  who  are  not 
loyal  to  their  country  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  conscientious  objectors  had  accepted  the 
service  ordered  for  them  and  already  had 
suffered  severely  for  their  convictions.  The 
liberal  view  won  out  with  a  vote  of  26 
against  22. 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In  1873 
Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  offers 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  Instruction  throughout  the 
Course  Is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services.  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing.  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new  class 
to  be  admitted  March  1st,  1919  to  April  1st,  1919. 
For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address. 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven  Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Rbcbbation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

New  Jersey  Says  "  No."  Report  of  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Training  and  Instruction  in 
High  Schools  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
1917.  Reprinted  in  full  by  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     5  cents. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to 
State  Boards  op  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. Compiled  by  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Dallas  for  the  State  Commission  on  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Legislation.  176  pp.  $1. 
Address  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
1306%  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Universal  Military  Training  ;  Our  Latest 
Cube-All.  By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  edi- 
tor The  Nation.  Published  by  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Westory  Bldg., 
Washii>  ";on    D.    C.     '5   cents. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire    St.,    Boston. 

Fob  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Subvey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,   112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

The  National  Non-pabtisan  League.  Get  the 
truth  concerning  this  organization.  Send 
40c.  for  special  bundle  of  League  papers  and 
pamphlets.  Address  The  National  Nonpar- 
tisan  League,   Box   495,    St.    Paul,   Minn. 


OSTEOPATHIC  physicians  and  manufac- 
turers of  bottles  and  glassware  articles  are 
singled  out  for  special  taxation  in  an  occu- 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  iceekly  inser- 
tions ;   copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month 
Mental   Hygiene;  quarterly;    $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50   Union   Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished   by   National    Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


pational  license  law  for  Cincinnati,  which 
has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court.  This  power  to  raise 
revenue  for  a  city  by  an  occupational  tax 
has  never  before  been  conceded.  The  bill 
is  supposed  to  have  been  drafted  mainly  for 
test  purposes,  the  intention  being  to  derive 
revenue  under  later  additions  to  its  provi- 
sions from  trades  or  professions  which  en- 
joy more  benefits  from  various  city  depart- 
ments than  others. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


'ace  a 
azlne, 
Idlers 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOB  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  E  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMEBICAN  ASSN.  FOB  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MOBTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Bal- 
timore. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal 
instruction ;  adequate  obstetrical  care ;  birth 
registration  ;  maternal  nursing ;  infant  welfare 
consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  BEPBESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMEBICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMEBICAN    SOCIETY    FOB    THE    CONTEOL 

OF  CANCEB — Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

AMEBICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm ;  Amos  K.  E. 
Pinchot,  v.  ch'm ;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles 
T.  Hallinan,  sec'y ;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Opposed  to  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training  and  service  in  this  coun- 
try. Information  bulletin  service  $1  per  an- 
num.    Contributions  needed. 

EUGENICS  BEGISTBY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDEBAI,  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHBIST     IN     AMEBICA— Constituted     by     30 
Protestant     denominations.       Rev.    Charles     S. 
Macfarland,   gen'l   sec'y ;    105   E.    22    St.,    New 
fork. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y  ;  Rev. 
F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y ;    Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission    of     Inter-Church     Federations ; 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church   and   Country    Life ; 
Rev.    Edmund   deS.   Brunner,   exec,   sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.     United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,     Rev.    Charles     S.    Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHUECHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Rob- 
ert   E.    Speer,    ch'm ;    William    Adams    Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y.     Coordi- 
nates  the   work   of   denominational   and   inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  surveys 
camp    conditions ;    promotes   erection   of   inter- 
church  buildings  ;  other  general  war-time  work  ; 
promotes  reconstruction  work.    105  East  22  St., 
New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWIsn 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports :  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTEBCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25  ;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLOBED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOB    COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PEEVEN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFEBENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOBK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,   1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDEBATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  UBBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGBOES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

THE  WILLIAMS    PRINTING    COMPANY,    NEW   TORE 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SEBVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  OBGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  ADD  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion .  of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE       UNION 

LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  BECBEATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMEBICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  BAC3  BETTEEMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'-" 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  OBGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.  ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Survey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education. 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAB  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SEBVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


OUR  JOB  IS  TO  GET  JOBS 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


The  purpose  of  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange  is  to  register  and 
place  men  and  women  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  social  work ;  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter adjustment  between  workers  and  positions  in  the  social  field ;  to  facilitate  the 
choice  of  competent  candidates  for  positions;  to  recruit  new  workers  and  to  dis- 
cover new  opportunities ;  to  encourage  adequate  preparation  and  professional 
training  for  social  work;  to  secure  equitable  standards  of  employment. 

Some  of  the  calls  that  came  to  the  Exchange  in  the  past  few  months,  which 
were  filled  either  partially  or  wholly  by  candidates  whom  we  recommended: 

30  case  workers  for  one  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A  director  of  Americanization  for  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  middle  western  city, 
requiring  familiarity  with  the  Slavic  tongues. 

A  woman  director  for  the  Board  of  Health  of  a  western  state,  to  head  a  new  depart- 
ment of  venereal  diseases ;  unusual  medical  knowledge  and  a  trained  social  worker 
with  the  right  personality  essential. 

A  publicity  secretary  for  the  Council  of  Health  Agency  in  a  middle  western  city. 

A  director  of  an  "  After  Care  "  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  his  assistant. 

10  investigators  for  a  study  of  Child  Labor. 

The  qualifications  for  registration  in  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 
are :  a  degree  from  an  accredited  college ;  or,  a  year's  course  in  a  professional 
training  school  for  social  workers ;  or,  experience  which  has  given  at  least  an 
equivalent  preparation.  To  those  who  cannot  meet  these  requirements,  the 
Exchange  will  gladly  give  advice  about  the  opportunities  for  securing  adequate 
training. 

The  Exchange  is  not  conducted  for  profit,  but  is  organized  and  supported  on 
a  membership  basis.    Membership  is  voluntary  and  professional. 

1.  Active  Members :  professional  social  workers  who  will  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Exchange  by  individual  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  may  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Exchange  for  placement.     Annual  Dues  :     $2.00. 

2.  Sustaining  Members  :  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  social  work 
and  who  see  the  importance  of  sound  placement  work  in  social  work.  Annual  Dues : 
$5.00  to  $10.00. 

3.  Institutional  Members :  social  agencies  which  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Exchange 
in  furthering  its  plans,  or  to  use  the  Exchange  to  secure  workers.  Annual  Dues: 
$10.00  and  upward,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  will  call  upon  the 
Exchange  for  workers. 
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Manager, 

130  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  must  have  money  and  members  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  1919. 
The  Exchange  is  actively  recruiting  new  material  for  social  work  all  the  time, 
by  extending  its  services  for  vocational  advice  to  young  college  men  and  women 
and  others  thinking  of  entering  this  profession.  If  you  are  a  social  worker  you 
should  become  a  member,  because  you  may  at  some  time  wish  to  consult  us  or 
use  our  service.  If  you  are  an  executive  of  a  social  organization,  let  the  Exchange 
do  the  interviewing  of  job  seekers  for  your  organization  and  recruit  new  workers 
for  your  field.     These  are  the  services  the  Exchange  offers  to  social  organizations. 

Here  is  a  co-operative  effort  to  serve  social  work  as  a  profession.    Are  you  interested  in  your  profes 
sion?    If  so,  you  cannot  fail  to  support  this  guild  organized  solely  to  serve  it. 

Why  not  enroll  today? 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 

iTLL   OUT   AND   MAIL   THIS   COUPON   WITH   YOUR   APPLICATION   FOR   MEMBERSHIP 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE, 

130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

I 


We 


wish  to  enroll  as  a Member  and  enclose  $ to  be  applied  to  tbe  purposes  of  the 


National  Social  Workers'  Exchange. 


Name.  . . 
Address. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

NUMBER       FOR       MARCH 


NOTICE   TO   READER 

When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a 

one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine 

and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers 

or  sailors— no  wrapping—  no  address  oolule™< 

A.    S.   BUKLESON,   Postmaster-General 


A  New  Edition   (3rd)  Revised,   with  an  Added  Article  on  "Tariff  Problems," 
by  F.  W.  TA  USSIG,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  is  Now  Ready 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction 


As  an  aid  to  a  general  understanding  of  these  problems  some  twenty-eight  competent  experts  have  con- 
tributed to  a  National  Symposium  edited  by  Elisha  M.  Friedman  with  a  Foreword  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.     Cloth,  $4.00. 

The   scope  of  the  volume  is  indicated  by  the   Contents  (condensed). 


Part  I.     A  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Reconstruction  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
by  Elisha  M.  Friedman;  Economic  Problems  During 
the  War  and  Afterward,  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes; 
The  American  of  To-morrow,  by  George  W.  Perkins. 

Part  II.     EFFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCTION 

Our  Mineral  Reserves,  by  George  Otis  Smith;  Tech- 
nical Research:  General  Aspects,  by  Willis  R. 
Whitney;  Engineering,  etc.,  by  A.  A.  Potter;  Chemi- 
cal Industries,  by  Allen  Rogers;  Scientific  Manage- 
ment, by  Frank  B.  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth;  Readjustment 
of  Industries:  Steel,  by  Charles  M.  Schwab;  Chemi- 
cals, by  Bernhard  C.  Hesse;  Capital,  Labor,  and  the 
State,  by  Louis  B.  Wehle;  Concentration  and  Con- 
trol in  Industry  and  Trade,  by  William  B.  Colver. 

Added  in  Third  Edition:  "  Tariff  Problems,"  by  Com 


Part  III.  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  TRADE  AND  FI- 
NANCE 
The  Railroad  Problem,  by  Ray  Morris;  Distribution 
of  Agricultural  Products — Produce  Exchanges,  by 
Charles  J.  Brand;  Shipping,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson; 
The  Free  Port,  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp;  International 
Commerce,  by  O.  P.  Austin;  Government  Aids  to 
Trade,  by  Chauncey  Depew  Snow;  Financing  Our 
Foreign  Trade,  by  Henry  E.  Cooper;  Stabilizing  For- 
eign Exchange,  by  Robert  L.  Owen;  Foreign  Invest- 
ments, by  Francis  H.  Sisson. 

Part  IV.  PROGRAMS,  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL 
Stabilizing  the  Dollar,  by  Irving  Fisher;  The  War  and 
Interest  Rates,  by  E.  W.  Kemmerer;  National  Thrift, 
by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Fiscal  Reconstruction,  by 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman;  Mechanics  of  Administration,  by 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 
missioner  F.  W.  TAUSSIG. 


What  is  it  worth  to  you  to  have  THESE  men  tell  you  what  they  KNOW  on  these  subjects: 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  writes: 

"Mr.  Friedman  has  done  a  real  public  service  in  bringing  together  this  collection  of  essays.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  rfb  problem  concerning  which  it  is  so  important  to  enlighten  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
These   essays  will   contribute   directly   toward  this  great    purpose." 

"  You  will  want  to  read  this  book.  .  .  the  best  of  its  kind.  ...  Its  contents  should  be  known  by  every  con- 
scientious American  citizen."- — Chicago   Daily  News. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  those  who  wish  to  orient  themselves  in  these  whirling  times  will  find  extremely  valuable." 
— American  Hebrew. 

IN  PREPARATION 

Labor   and   Reconstruction   in   Europe.    By  elisha  m.  friedman.    Ready  shortly 

Mr.  Friedman  enumerates  the  commissions,  etc.,  established  in  various  countries  for  the  study  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  industry;  outlines  the  fundamental  problem  and  the  varying  emphasis  on  different  phases  caused  by  the 
special  needs  of  each  country.  Labor  problems  in  Germany,  England  and  France  are  discussed  in  detail  witli 
the  programs  proposed  by  political  parties,  labor  unions,  official  committees,  etc.  A  bibliography  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 

OF  KINDRED  INTEREST 


Britain  After  the  Peace 

By  Brougham  Villiers,  author  of  "The  Socialist  Move- 
ment in  England."  $2.50. 
No  one  believes  that  things  in  general  can  ever  again 
be  as  before  the  war,  but  who  can  solve  the  coming 
problems  of  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxa- 
tion, foreign  relations  and  a  dozen  more?  Mr.  Vil- 
liers' ideals  are  so  sane  and  clearly  put  that  his  book 
is  a  welcome  contribution  to  any  discussion  of  the 
future. 

The  Trade  of  Tomorrow 

By  Ernest  Benn. 
"  A  racily  written  treatise  covering  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  concerned  more  especially  with  problems  of 
production.  ...  It  contains  many  quotations  of  opin- 
ion not  easily  a'ccessible  elsewhere.  .  .  .  a  stimulating 
book  which  every  student  of  reconstruction  may  be 
advised  to  read."— The  Survey.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Creative  Impulse  in  Industry 

By  Helen  Marot.  $1.50. 

How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America 
after  the  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  with- 
out Prussianizing  the  workers? 

This  is  the  question  which  Miss  Marot  answers  in  this 
forward-looking  and  stimulating  book.  She  shows 
that  productive  force  really  depends  (among  free 
workers)  on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and 
that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be  recognized 
and  educated. 

Getting  Together  With 
Latin-America 

A  clear  competent  study  of  trade  conditions  present 
and  future  in  South  America.  Valuable  advi'ce  and 
information  by  one  who  knows  the  country  thor- 
oughly. $2.00. 
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WHERE  are  the  words  of  yesteryear — coop- 
eration, efficiency,  patriotic  production  ?  Re- 
construction's the  word  today.  Every  article 
in  this  reconstruction  issue  of  the  Survey 
goes  to  prove  it.  But  if  more  evidence  is 
wanted  see  the  digest  of  a  sheaf  of  reports, 
meetings  and  papers  named  after  it.  Page 
804. 


NO  gentlemen  farmers  need  apply  to  the 
Nonpartisan  League.  It's  made  up  of  men 
who  have  "slopped  their  own  hogs"  and 
are  proud  of  it.  After  a  four  years'  fight 
they  have  elected  the  entire  state  government 
of  North  Dakota  and  now  they  are  showing 
the  world  how  a  farming  state  should  be 
run  by  farmers  for  farmers.  An  appraisal 
of  their  organization  and  their  legislative 
program  by  a  North  Dakota  sociologist,  Prof. 
John  M.  Gillette  of  the  State  University. 
Page  753. 


LLOYD  GEORGE  has  called  representa- 
tives of  capital,  labor  and  the  government  to 
confer  on  the  present  unrest — a  sort  of  super- 
shop  committee.  In  1917  the  Whitley  com- 
mittee advised  that  the  men  be  given  "  a 
greater  share  in  and  responsibility  for  the 
determination  and  observance  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  their  work  is  carried  on." 
During  the  war  employers  applied  the  ad- 
vice by  encouraging  shop  committees.  C.  G. 
Renold,  the  director-manager  of  a  large 
Manchester  machine  shop,  tells  of  his  expe- 
rience with  the  committees  and  draws  up  a 
tentative  profit  and  loss  account  for  them. 
Page  761. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  peeling  off  his  uniform  to 
turn  pedagog.  The  philosophy  back  of  his 
big  army  school  told  by  the  man  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  civics  department,  John 
A.  Kingsbury  who,  before  he  was  with  the 
Red  Cross  in  France,  was  the  fighting  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  in  Mayor 
Mitchel's  New  York  administration.  Page 
765. 


MRS.  TOBENSON,  who  worked  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Workers'  Institute  in  Chicago,  was  beside 
him  again  when  he  returned  to  Russia  and 
was  first  mayor  of  a  city  under  Kerensky 
and  later  an  important  official  in  a  Siberian 
soviet.  Her  story.     Page  768. 


ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  who  was  a  social 
worker  and  prison  inspector  before  the  pres- 
ent generation  was  born,  inquires  if  the  men 
who  sentence  other  men  to  twenty  years  in 
prison  for  holding  unpopular  opinions  have 
any  idea  what  twenty  years  in  prison  means. 
Page  778. 


WAR  made  cosmopolites  of  American  social 
workers.  Mrs.  Rickman  who,  as  Lydia  C. 
Lewis,  will  be  remembered  as  dean  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
and  later  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  writes 
of  the  families  in  care  of  the  Friends'  Unit 
in  southern  Russia.  The  grandmother  who 
was  "  too  old  to  come  off  the  stove  "  makes 
an  entry  that  would  never  appear  on  an 
American  case-record.     Page  772. 


WHY  not  get  together  in  peace  as  in  war, 
forget  trivial  disagreements  and  hitch  our 
hobbies  in  a  team?  Edward  T.  Devine's 
plea  for  unity  in  a  constructive  program  and 
Simon  N.  Patten's  outline  of  it  in  a  series 
of  maxims.     Page  784. 


IT  has  often  been  said,  to  our  shame,  that 
native  and  imported  Americans  meet  socially 
in  one  place — the  saloon.  How  Cincinnati, 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  "  wettest "  towns 
on  the  river,  has  made  a  saloon  a  fit  place 
to  get  acquainted  in.     Page  788. 


HIGH  trolley  fares  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  They  don't  give  the  companies  the 
revenue  they  need  nor  the  public  the  servic* 
it  pays  for.     Page  790. 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 
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[ADVERTISEMENTS] 


The  North  Dakota  Harvest  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League 


By  John  M.  Gillette 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,    UNIVERSITY  OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 


Causes  for  the  Rise  of  the  League 

WITHIN  four  years  the  Nonpartisan  League 
has  attained  hegemony  among  agrarian  move- 
ments, come  into  complete  control  of  the 
government  of  one  state,  organized  nationally 
and,  at  the  last  election,  succeeded  in  choosing  members  of 
Congress,  legislators,  administrative  officers  and  supreme 
court  judges  in  one  or  another  of  six  additional  states.  In 
attempting  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  readers  of  the  Survey 
for  information  concerning  this  movement,  I  shall  confine 
myself,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  statement  of  the  facts,  leaving 
it  to  the  reader  to  pronounce  judgment  as  to  the  league's 
worth  and  permanency. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  league,  three  out- 
standing facts  appear:  longstanding  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  with  marketing  conditions; 
the  long  continued  effort  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  to 
secure  a  state  terminal  elevator ;  and  A.  C.  Townley. 

What  have  the  grain  raisers  believed  about  marketing  con- 
ditions? They  have  believed  that  they  have  been  the  recipients 
of  unfair  dockage  and  grading  practices;  that  the  millers  and 
grain  speculators  have  rigged  the  markets  against  them  so 
that  large  crops  brought  no  greater  returns  than  small  crops, 
so  that  market  prices  were  depressed  just  before  the  farmer 
sold  his  crop  and  raised  after  he  had  sold  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  millers  and  dealers  obtained  a  dishonest  profit ; 
that  if  the  farmers  could  get  control  of  the  grading  process 
and  some  other  things  connected  with  marketing  they  would 
be  able  to  rectify  the  abuses. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  to  discover  to  what  extent  these  beliefs  concerning 
the  abuses  of  farm  marketing  are  well  founded.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  some  of  them  are  exaggerated  and  that  some  of 
them  are  unfounded ;  but  in  all  truth  it  must  be  stated  that 
fairminded  investigations  of  the  subject  have  found  many 
facts  to  justify  the  farmers  in  wanting  marketing  reforms. 
The  recent  investigations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


in  the  field  of  the  packing  industry  is  a  reminder  that  botli 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  have  a  foundation  for  just 
criticism.  But  whatever  the  facts  are,  the  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  farmers  believed  there  were  evils  sufficient 
in  the  marketing  system  to  warrant  them  in  forming  a  pro- 
tective organization. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  North  Dakota  farmers  to1 
secure  a  state-owned  terminal  elevator  brought  to  a  head  their 
grievance  against  the  marketing  conditions.  The  agrariam 
pressure  for  such  a  measure  runs  back  for  two  decades  or 
more.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  the  amendment  of  the 
state  constitution  so  that  the  commonwealth  could  undertake 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Legislature  after 
legislature  was  approached  without  result  until  191 3.  Then 
such  an  amendment  was  formulated.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  1914  and  carried,  and  was  approved  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1 91 5.  It  was  supposed  that  the  legislature  of  that 
year  would  enact  a  terminal  elevator  law.  The  political 
parties  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy.  To  make 
the  matter  certain,  some  200  farmers,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Equity  which  had  fostered  the  movement  for  a  state-owned 
elevator,  appeared  at  the  capital  to  lobby  for  the  measure. 
They  were  led  by  George  Loftus,  an  able  fighter  who  had 
agitated  for  years  to  secure  such  an  establishment.  He  now- 
led  a  bitter  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  legislators  for  the 
passage  of  the  desired  measure.  The  farmers  reported  that 
they  were  told  by  some  of  the  solons  to  go  home  and  slop 
their  hogs.  Needless  to  say  the  farmers  were  thoroughly- 
indignant  and  angry.  They  concluded  that  it  was  futile  to 
seek  assistance  from  parties  which  were  dominated  by  lobbies 
and  influences  from  the  Twin  Cities. 

At  this  juncture  A.  C.  Townley  arrived  on  the  scene.  He 
was  a  man  with  an  idea ;  and  the  idea  was  that  an  agrarian 
movement  could  be  formed  that  would  sweep  the  state  and 
other  states  and  eventually  deliver  the  farmers  from  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  Mr.  Townley  had  been  a  "  bonanza  "  flax 
farmer  in  the  dry  region  of  western  North  Dakota,  had  been 
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A  typical  league  township  "  caucus,"  at  which  all  the 
members  of  the  league  in  the  township  assemble  to 
elect  delegates  to  county  and  state  conventions,  which 
indorse  candidates  for  office  and  transact  league 
business 
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^4  typical  country  town  street  when  the  farmers  of  the 

league  are  assembling  for  a  meeting.     The  meeting  is 

being  held  in  the  room  from   the  window  of  which 

several  persons  are  looking  out 

hit  by  two  droughts  in  succession  and  by  an  early  snow  and 
demoralized  market  the  third  year  and  so  had  been  put  out  of 
business.  His  property  was  seized  by  creditors  and  he  went 
into  legal  bankruptcy,  leaving  a  residue  of  about  $86,000  of 
unpaid  debts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  International  Harvester 
Company  were  among  his  largest  creditors.  That  was  in  the 
years  1910-12.     Later  Townley  was  a  Socialist  lecturer.     He 


had  tasted  the  vicissitudes  of  farming,  the  pressure  of  mort- 
gages, the  height  of  interest  and  the  uncertainty  of  markets. 
Thus  he  had  a  basis  of  sympathy  with  farmers.  With  little 
or  no  money  he  had  organized  a  farming  enterprise  embracing 
over  12,000  acres  of  tilled  ground  and  farming  equipment  in 
quantity  to  match.  He  saw  things  large  and  had  the  ability  to 
make  men  accept  his  idea  and  back  him  up  in  it.  This  episode 
contains  suggestions  of  Townley's  leadership  qualities  and 
makes  his  appearance  as  a  leader  of  an  important  movement 
seem  less  abrupt. 

Townley  and  Bowen,  a  Socialist  colleague,  appeared  before 
the  farmers.  Bowen,  in  his  address,  broached  the  idea  of  a 
nonpartisan  agrarian  organization.  It  appealed.  Such  an  or- 
ganization was  decided  upon.  A  managing  committee  of  five, 
with  Townley  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  organize  the 
state.  Initial  local  organizations  were  soon  made  and  the  en- 
listed farmers  advanced  the  organization  money  to  provide 
Ford  cars  to  expedite  the  work.  The  organizing  proceeded 
quietly  but  rapidly.  If  the  old-time  politicians  had  rumors  of 
it,  they  only  laughed  and  said  the  movement  would  be  nipped 
at  the  proper  time.  Few  persons  except  the  farmers  heard 
of  it.  I  did  not  until  nearly  a  year  after  it  had  begun,  and  I 
could  scarcely  credit  the  undoubtedly  true  reports  I  then  re- 
ceived. The  rural  population  of  a  state  had  been  canvassed 
within  a  year  and  thirty  to  forty  thousand  farmer  members 
secured — practically  enough  votes  to  carry  an  election. 

Early  in  191 6  a  league  paper  was  established;  in  April  a 
state  convention  was  held  and  an  organization  affected.  Town- 
ley  was  made  president  and  a  state  committee  was  appointed. 
Men  were  selected  to  stand  at  the  primaries  for  nomination 
whom  the  league  could  approve  and  trust.  Most  of  them 
were  Republicans;  practically  all  of  them  were  nominated  by 
the  electorate.  In  the  fall  election  they  were  duly  elected. 
The  league  controlled  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  and 
held  the  governorship  and  the  state  offices.  It  had  a  minority 
in  the  Senate,  however,  because  of  senators  held  over. 

The  league  convention  of  191 6  had  adopted  such  advanced 
measures  as  state  ownership  and  operation  of  elevators,  ware- 
houses, flour  mills,  cold-storage  and  packing  plants;  rural-credit 
banks;  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  farm  improvements; 
and  state  hail  insurance.  The  constitution  legalized  only  the 
first.  Consequently  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution in  order  to  secure  the  others.  Would  the  farmers 
stick  during  the  years  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  ?  The 
case  looked  dubious.  Consequently  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remodel  the  constitution  as  a  whole  for  submission  to  the  voters 
at  once,  a  procedure  that  would  require  but  two  years  to  com- 


These  farmers  assembled  in  town  for  a  league  meeting  during  the  recent  Minnesota  political  campaign,  but 
were  driven  out  of  town  by  local  authorities  on  the  ground  the  meeting  if  held  would  be  "  disloyal."     The 
farmers  met  in  the  open  outside  the  town  limits,  passedresolutions  backing  President  Wilson's  war  aims  state- 
ment, took  up  a  collection  for  the  Red  Cross  and  had  their  pictures  taken 
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A  small  portion  of  the  outskirts  of  a  biff  crowd  of  farmers  listening  to  a  league  speaker  in  a  blizzard.     These 
farmers  were  refused  halls  in  town,  ozving  to  the  opposition  of  the  local  political  and  business  interests.     They 
gathered  on  a  farm  outside  and  stood  for  three  hours  in   the  falling  snow  to  hear  the  league's  message.     Note 

the  expressions  on  their  faces 


plete.  But  the  holdover  Senate  blocked  the  effort.  Much  of 
the  constitutional  legislation  desired  by  the  lower  house  was 
likewise  thwarted.  The  only  recourse  was  to  get  the  farmers 
to  sign  up  for  two  years  until  the  constitution  was  amended 
and  full  control  could  be  secured.  But  since  this  legislature 
would  not  pass  an  amendment,  an  amendment  could  not  be 
proposed  by  a  legislature  for  two  years,  and  it  could  not  be 
finally  approved  for  four  years.  However,  the  constitution 
provided  for  its  own  amendment  by  petition  when  signed  by 
50  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  half  the  counties  of  the  state.  This 
way  out  was  attempted.  To  get  these  signatures  was  a  big 
task ;  but  the  league  got  them.  Moreover  the  amendments  car- 
ried in  the  election  of  19 18  and  were  approved  by  the  league 
legislature  of  19 19.  This  gave  the  league  complete  state  con- 
trol and  freedom  to  realize  its  legislation,  provided  the  amend- 
ments would  pass  the  gauntlet  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mean- 
while the  league  had  "  captured  "  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
In  1916  it  elected  three  members  of  that  body  and  in  the  last 
election  it  secured  another  seat.  The  result  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  constituted,  has  just  decided  that  the  amendments 
placed  before  the  voters  at  the  last  election  carried. 

But  what  of  the  opposition  during  these  four  years?  Has  it 
been  asleep  or  quiescent?  Not  at  all.  When  the  league  first 
came  into  evidence,  the  political  leaders  thought  it  would  be 
easy  to  prick  the  bubble  and  dispose  of  the  movement ;  that  it 
would  spend  itself  as  other  farmer  movements  had  done;  that 
the  farmers  would  soon  become  disillusioned  by  the  vacuous- 
ness  and  impracticableness  of  league  ideas.  Later  on  the  poli- 
ticians awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  fight  on  their  hands 
that  was  different  from  any  previous  one.  The  farmers  could 
not  be  either  cajoled  or  "  reasoned  with."  The  new  ideas  were 
a  religion  to  them.  They  really  believed  that  salvation  for  the 
farmers  was  at  hand.  But  it  was  not  through  old  parties  and 
leaders.  Consequently  the  opposition  was  driven  to  adopt  tac- 
tics intended  to  discredit  the  leaders  of  the  league.  The  leaders 
were  called  mountebanks,  Socialists,  confidence  men,  grafters, 
anarchists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  traitors,  charlatans,  agitators,  vision- 
aries, idealists.  Townley,  especially,  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  abuse.  Whatever  may  be  one's  idea  of  him  as  a  man  and 
statesman,  recognition  is  compelled  that  he  is  a  leader  of  rare 


ability.  His  enemies  have  given  unconscious  testimony  to  this 
by  their  persistent  and  constant  effort  to  disparage  and  discredit 
him.  He  has  been  accused  of  swindling  his  creditors,  of  mis- 
appropriating the  funds  of  the  league,  of  being  disloyal  in  time 
of  war,  of  duping  the  farmers.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  in 
Minnesota  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty  but  was  cleared  by  a 
district  court.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  commanding  figure  in 
the  league  and  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  his  influence  with 
the  farmers.  His  political  enemies  protest  that  they  do  not 
oppose  the  league  as  a  farmers'  movement,  that  they  believe  in 
the  farmers  organizing,  but  that  they  mean  to  fight  until  they 
have  purged  the  movement  of  its  spurious  and  self-imposed 
leadership.  In  Minnesota,  in  keeping  with  this  attitude,  they 
have  often  prevented  the  holding  of  farmers'  meetings  in  towns 
and  villages  and  have  had  scores  of  the  organizers  arrested  or 
driven  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Prior  to  the  fall  elections, 
over  fifty  league  organizers  and  speakers  were  arrested  in  south- 
ern Minnesota  on  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  but  the  charges  were 


President  Townley  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  talk- 
ing   to    farmers   who    have   gathered   for   an    all-day. 
picnic  and  league  political  meeting 
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found  so  empty  by  the  courts  that  they  were  speedily  dis- 
missed. The  assertion  of  the  opposition  that  it  favors  farm- 
ers' organizations,  even  favors  the  league,  appears  to  be  more 
specious  than  true.  The  organization  known  as  the  Society 
of  Equity  maintains  that,  backed  by  the  large  grain  and  other 
interests  of  the  Twin  Cities,  the  opposition  did  everything 
within  its  power  to  destroy  that  society.  Since  it  was  an  incor- 
porated organization,  the  society  was  subjected  to  suit  after 
suit  in  court  in  an  evident  attempt  to  break  it  financially.  And 
the  reason  why  the  Nonpartisan  League  is  not  an  incorporated 
organization  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  this,  its  agrarian 
predecessor. 

The  opposition  had  widely  published  and  reiterated  the 
statement  that  Townley  had  used  the  league  funds  as  his 
own  and  had  thus  hoarded  large  sums.  Consequently  his 
creditors  brought  suit  against  him  on  the  grounds  that  since 
he  dominated  league  funds  and  properties,  he  owned  them 
and  was  able  to  discharge  his  debts.  The  case  was  tried  in 
the  federal  court  before  Judge  Amidon,  a  man  of  the  highest 
judicial  standing,  reputation  and  probity.  In  his  decision, 
which  acquitted  the  defendant,  Judge  Amidon  indicated  that 
an  expert  examination  of  the  financial  records  of  the  league 
showed  that  they  had  been  accurately  and  faithfully  kept; 
that  Townley  had  received  no  grant  of  money  from  the 
league  beyond  his  salary  of  $300  a  month;  that  the  numerous 
detectives  employed  by  the  plaintiffs  to  discover  Townley's 
"  hidden, treasure  "  had  been  unable  to  discover  one;  and 
that  the  domination  and  ownership  theory  was  foolish. 

Economic  Program  for  North  Dakota 
The  program  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  league  legisla- 
tive caucus  at  the  state  capital  of  North  Dakota  this  winter 
and  represented  in  the  bills  introduced  as  the  result  of  caucus 
deliberations,  is  in  line  with  the  program  approved  by  the 
state  conventions  of  1916  and  1918.  The  more  important 
measures  introduced  thus  far  (about  February  1)  provide 
for  ( 1 )  establishing  a  bank  of  North  Dakota  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000;  (2)  creating  a  North  Dakota  mill  and  eleva- 
tor association,  with  the  power  to  build  terminal  elevators 
and  flour  mills  and  manufacture  and  market  all  farm 
products;  (3)  organizing  a  home  building  and  savings  asso- 
ciation intended  to  assist  city  workers  in  buying  homes  and 
encourage  settlement  on  farms;  (4)  inaugurating  a  state  hail 
insurance  fund,  aimed  at  reducing  the  premiums  on  hail  in- 


surance; (5)  stimulating  the  development  of  the  vast  lignite 
fields  in  the  state  by  regulating  railway  rates  within  the 
state;  (6)  authorizing  an  industrial  commission,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  attorney-general  and  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  with  power  to  operate  and  direct  all  the  public 
utilities  established.  Besides  this,  bills  have  appeared,  ap- 
proved by  the  caucus,  providing  for  a  one-man  tax  commission 
instead  of  the  triple  commission  of  the  present;  inaugurating 
a  graduated  income  tax,  with  heavier  rates  on  unearned  than 
on  earned  incomes;  establishing  new  grain  grading  provi- 
sions and  a  state  grain  inspection  system.  Since  the  league 
holds  the  governorship  and  heavy  majorities  in  both  houses, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  measures  will  become  law. 

It  is  maintained  by  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
league  that  this  legislation  will  accomplish  the  following 
result :  It  will  greatly  increase  the  income  of  the  average 
farmer  and  benefit  the  merchants.  It  will  promote  the  dairy- 
ing industry  in  the  state  and  so  preserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  will  create  great  industrial  enterprises  which  will 
attract  workers  to  the  state.  It  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
cities  and  by  so  doing  attract  other  industries.  It  will  de- 
velop home  markets;  reduce  the  amount  of  mortgages;  enable 
workers  to  own  homes ;  increase  land  settlement  and  build  up 
a  contented  citizenry. 

To  illustrate  the  hope  for  benefits  of  such  legislation,  let 
us  take  the  estimates  of  league  leaders  of  the  saving  to  the 
state  from  the  establishment  of  a  public  bank.  This  bank 
will  be  the  depository  of  state  funds  of  all  sorts  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars  and  such  funds  will  be  kept 
within  the  state,  applicable  to  farm  and  home  loans  and  to 
developing  state  industrial  undertakings.  The  farms  of  the 
state  carry  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  about  $309,000,000, 
which  bear  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  8.7  per  cent.  Should 
the  farms  be  remortgaged  with  the  state  bank  at  5  per  cent 
interest,  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  to  the  farmers  of 
about  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars.  With  the  addition 
of  what  can  be  saved  in  other  directions,  the  estimate  as  to 
what  North  Dakota  will  gain  from  the  league  legislation 
runs  up  to  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000.  Such  legislation  is 
heralded  as  an  emancipation  proclamation  for  the  state,  free- 
ing it  of  a  thraldom  to  outside  interests  and  encouraging  the 
industrial  development  of  legitimate  interests  within  the 
state. 
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The  Nonpartisan  League  is  essentially  a 
political  movement  which  seeks  to  correct 
certain  industrial  abuses  and  to  attain  defin- 
nite  economic  results.  Economic  matters 
have  stood  so  prominently  in  the  foreground 
that  casual  observers  might  conclude  that 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  profits  repre- 
sents the  complete  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  consider  the  statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  league  contained  in  the  articles 
of  association  adopted  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  delegates  which  met  at  St.  Paul 
in  December,  1918: 

The  purposes  for  which  this  association 
is  formed  are : 

(A)  Making  government  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people ; 

(B)  Eradicating  special  privilege;  puri- 
fying government ;  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people ; 

(C)  Raising  the  standard  of  citizenship; 
disseminating  knowledge  of  the  rights, 
powers  and  duties  of  citizens  in  relation 
to  government ;  government  by  the  people. 

The  other  articles  are  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  form  of  the  organization 
of  the  league.  Little  about  economic  aims 
but  much  about  political  and  public  rights 
and  welfare  appears. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  legislative 
measures  of  the  1919  North  Dakota  legis- 
lature look  quite  directly  toward  the  regu- 
lation of  industrial  conditions.  What  evi- 
dence that  the  league  has  a  welfare  policy? 
Several  things  squint  in  that  direction, 
though  it  would  not  be  safe  to  think  that 
the  body  has  thus  far  thought  out  a  de- 
liberate welfare  policy  aside  from  its  eco- 
nomic program.  It  has  been  too  busy  with 
the  primary  means  of  realizing  a  welfare 
program. 

One  of  the  important  non-economic  mat- 
ters promoted  has  been  rural  education. 
Every  one  knows  that  rural  schools  have 
been  and  are  now  generally  small,  back- 
ward and  inefficient.  The  league  chose  for 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a 
man  who  was  state  rural  school  inspector. 
He  has  done  good  work  for  the  country 
schools,  was  deeply  interested  in  their  ad- 
vancement and  was  prepared  to  do  much  in 
their  behalf.  He  furthered  the  policy  he 
had  adhered  to  as  inspector  in  promoting 
standardization  and  consolidation.  He  en- 
listed the  aid  of  Governor  Frazier  and 
others  in  a  state-wide  campaign  in  behalf 
of  rural  school  consolidation.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  a  governor  should  spend 
weeks  in  this  way.  With  his  "  team  "  of 
speakers  Governor  Frazier  went  from 
country  district  to  country  district  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  better  schools,  of  con- 
solidation and  standardization.  The  edu- 
cators who  accompanied  him  state  that  his 
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efforts  were  devoted  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  rural  school 
betterment;  consequently,  his  political  enemies  were  wrong 
in  attributing  nothing  but  political  motives  to  him  in  this 
work.  The  legislature  of  19 17  passed  bills  placing  within 
the  reach  of  rural  schools,  school  nurses  and  medical  inspec- 
tion; providing  free  transportation  for  children  living  more 
than  two  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  school;  raising  the 
compulsory  attendance  age  to  seventeen  for  those  who  had  not 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  and  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  schools  in  town  or  country  for  those  deficient 
in  schooling  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age.  The 
present  legislature  has  introduced  measures  to  provide  more 
ample  funds  for  country  schools  and  to  improve  them  in  other 
ways. 

Among  the  many  other  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  191 7 
four  deserve  mention:  empowering  cities  of  the  state  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  real  estate  for  certain  municipal  purposes  and 
legalizing  the  acquisition  by  cities  of  other  states'  real  estate 
situated  in  North  Dakota;  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  and  for  those  state  and  local  officers  not 
prohibited  in  the  state  constitution ;  establishing  a  state  welfare 
commission  with  a  commissioner  who  devotes  her  whole  time 
to  supervision  and  study  of  social  conditions;  legitimizing 
every  child  and  making  such  child  the  heir  of  its  natural 
parents.  The  last  provision  probably  takes  the  most  advanced 
grounds  of  any  law  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 

The  league  legislative  caucus  of  the  1919  legislature  has 
approved  the  following  measures  favorable   to  labor: 

( I )  Providing  compulsory  compensation  for  disabled  la- 
borers and  establishing  a  compensation  commission;  (2) 
Providing  a  thorough  system  of  mine  inspection;  (3)  Estab- 
lishing an  eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage  for  women; 
(4)  Limiting  the  power  of  courts  (a)  To  issue  injunctions 
in  case  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employes  con- 
cerning conditions  of  employment,  unless  such  injunctions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  (b)  To  issue  restrain- 
ing orders  which  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons  from 
terminating  any  employment,  ceasing  to  perform  labor,  ad- 
vising others  to  do  so  or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  any  party 
to  a  dispute  or  from  paying  strike  benefits;  (5)  Establishing 
a  home  building  and  savings  association  by  which  city 
dwellers  may  obtain  homes  and  farmers  build  necessary 
buildings  on  long  time  payments  at  low  interest  and  with 
amortization  privilege. 


Methods  of  the  League 
The  sudden  advent  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  into  the 
national  political  arena  has  impressed  the  public  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  unique  organization  and  must  make  use  of 
unique  methods  to  attain  its  ends.  Some  account  of  its  chief 
agencies  and  features  may  prove  of  value. 

1.  Organization  Responsive  to  its  Leadership. 
The  league  now  has  a  national  organization,  provided  for  in 
its  articles  of  association.  A  national  executive  committee, 
a  national  committee  consisting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  chairmen  of  state  committees,  state  committees,  and  a 
secretary  appointed  by  the  national  executive  committee  for 
each  state  who  is  to  be  the  executive  officer  for  each  state 
committee,  constitute  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
organization.  State  and  national  committees  cooperate  in 
discovering  prospective  state  officers.  Large  powers  are 
given  to  the  national  president  and  executive  committee.  They 
project  and  supervise  the  extension  of  the  movement  at  large. 
The  president  is  appointed  by  the  national  committee,  but 
Townley,  being  so  appointed,  asked  to  have  the  matter  de- 
cided by  a  referendum  of  all  the  members  of  the  league.  Ac- 
cording to  results  just  published,  he  received  98,391  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  99,369,  or  about  100  to  1.  As  in  industrial  con- 
cerns, the  central  administrative  authorities  are  very  influen- 
tial in  the  determination  of  policies  and  selection  of  officers. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  Townley  and  his  close  associates  have 
largely  determined  the  course  of  the  league,  the  leadership 
being  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  rank  and  file. 

2.  Nonpartisan  Character.  The  league  identifies 
itself  with  no  party  but  may  make  use  of  any  party.  It  nomi- 
nates its  candidates  ordinarily  by  indorsing  the  candidates  in 
the  old  parties  who  accept  its  principles.  In  North  Dakota 
it  has  swallowed  up  the  Republican  party,  and  William  J. 
Lemke,  a  member  of  its  national  executive  committee,  is 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  in  North 
Dakota.  In  a  Democratic  state,  no  doubt,  the  Democratic 
candidates  of  approved  standing  would  be  indorsed  and 
elected  and  the  Democratic  Party  correspondingly  assimilated. 
It  is  a  bit  of  humor  that  in  the  North  Dakota  election  of 
1916,  old  stalwart  Republicans  supported  Nonpartisan 
League-Republican  candidates,  and  after  the  election  gloried 
in  the  election  of  a  full  Republican  state  ticket.  But  in  the 
election  of  191 8,  dissenting  Republicans  combined  with  the 
Democrats  in  order  to  defeat  the  league ;  without  success, 
however. 
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3.  Close  Corporation.  The  league  restricts  its  mem- 
bership to  bona  fide  farmers.  Merchants,  bankers  and  the 
like  who  farm  on  the  side  cannot  gain  admission.  A  farmer- 
banker  or  a  farmer-merchant  may  be  admitted ;  not  a  banker- 
farmer  or  merchant-farmer.  Consequently  league  member- 
ship is  exclusively  a  farmer  membership.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  opposition  to  get  into  and  split  asunder  such  an  organiza- 
tion. The  opposition  has  tried  various  devices  to  win  away 
the  farmers.  It  has  promoted  good  government  leagues,  good 
citizenship  leagues,  and  independent  voters'  leagues;  all  with- 
out success.  It  now  is  organizing  an  Independent  Voters' 
Nonpartisan  Association  to  turn  the  trick.  This  newest  or- 
ganization apparently  has  sought  to  capitalize  itself  by  assum- 
ing part  of  the  name  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  and  by  estab- 
lishing heavy  dues.  The  guess  is  that  it  will  prove  as  trans- 
parent and  abortive  as  other  attempts.  The  opposition  refers 
to  and  denounces  the  league  as  a  class  movement.  It  is  a  class 
movement.  However,  it  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind.  Refer- 
ence :  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  "  Big 
Five  "  of  the  packers — evidently  quite  close  corporations. 

4.  Ample  Dues.  The  founders  of  the  league  knew  the 
futility  of  starting  indigent  political  movements.  It  takes 
money  to  organize  and  promote  a  reform  or  a  movement. 
Hence  the  dues  were  set  at  $6  to  a  farmer.  This  included 
membership,  a  magazine  and  a  league  paper.  In  19 16,  the 
dues  were  raised  to  $16  for  two  years,  with  privilege  of  league 
papers.  The  exigency  previously  explained  made  a  two-year 
membership  and  fee  necessary.  But  the  dues  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  farmers  of  the  first  year  built  the  machine  and 
furnished  it  cylinder  oil  sufficient  to  make  it  go,  including  a 
press  of  its  own,  organizers  and  speakers,  and  expansion  into 
other  states.  Ample  sinews  of  war  must  now  be  the  result  of 
the  hundred  thousand  or  more  membership  dues. 

5.  A  Campaign  of  Education.  The  "  Big  Five  "  commit- 
tee of  the  league,  to  whom  at  first  was  entrusted  the  job  of 
promotion,   had   for   the   most   part   been    Socialist   lecturers. 


They  believed  in  propaganda  and  educational  influences.  The 
founders  of  the  league,  moreover,  thoroughly  distrusted  the 
press  of  the  country.  How  could  farmers  do  anything  to  im- 
prove their  condition  politically  when  they  could  not  get  the 
truth?  The  remedy?  A  set  of  newspapers  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  league;  also,  a  campaign  conducted  among  the 
farmers  by  speakers  who  could  show  them  the  truth  about 
"  the  system "  and  point  the  way  to  rectification.  With 
finances  in  hand,  both  kinds  of  propaganda  were  provided. 
Year  by  year,  numerous  speakers  are  brought  in  from  out- 
side to  follow  an  itinerary  of  well  advertised  farmers' 
meetings.  These  meetings  are  well  attended  and  doubtless 
have  been  effective  agencies  in  advancing  the  cause.  However, 
the  great  agencies  have  been  the  league  newspapers.  In  1915 
the  Nonpartisan  Leader  was  established  at  Fargo.  When  the 
headquarters  of  the  league  were  moved  to  St.  Paul  in  1917, 
that  publication  was  established  there.  Since  the  movement 
had  gone  into  other  states  than  North  Dakota,  other  papers 
were  thought  necessary;  hence  came  the  North  Dakota 
Leader  and  the  Minnesota  Leader  and  other  state  papers  in 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho.  Besides  these 
papers,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  country  papers 
established — about  forty-five  in  North  Dakota  and  some 
thirty  in  other  states;  and  the  Northwest  Service,  the  league 
agency  to  promote  the  establishment  of  such  papers,  is  ready 
to  establish  some  twenty  others.  Thus  the  farmers  have  their 
own  press  and  news.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  have  the  league 
authorities  shown  their  sagacity  in  larger  measure  than  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  their  press.  The  papers  so  far 
alluded  to  are  class-conscious,  propaganda  sheets.  What  the 
Appeal  to  Reason  was  for  so  long  to  the  Socialist  cause  in  the 
Central  West,  these  papers  are  to  the  Nonpartisan  movement. 
The  philosophy  of  their  propaganda  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Wayland,  the  founder  of  the  Appeal.  It  is  intended  to  shock 
and  startle  and  stir  up  the  reader.  The  league  press  con- 
sistently represents  the  farmer  as  an  upright  and  downtrodden 
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member  of  society  and  Big  Business  as  the  villain.  Its  news 
is  selected  to  show  up  the  shortcomings  of  "  Big  Biz  "  and 
its  special  articles  tell  how  government  ownership  in  general 
and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  in  particular,  has  curbed 
predacious  activities.  Its  editorials  are  simply,  directly  and 
graphically  written,  printed  so  as  to  secure  attention.  Its 
cartoons  are  skilfully  made  to  carry  the  point  across. 

So  far  the  league  has  established  three  daily  papers,  the 
Courier-News  of  Fargo,  the  Capital  Daily  Press  of  Bismarck 
and  the  Grand  Forks  American,  all  in  North  Dakota.  The 
News  and  the  American  are  high-class  papers,  fully  reporting 
the  news  and  ably  edited.  The  Press  is  to  be  published  only 
during  the  session  of  the  North  Dakota  legislature.  The 
American  was  promoted  by  the  league  but  is  not  owned  by  it. 
The  larger  number  of  its  1,000  shares  are  owned  by  farmers. 
It  is  expected  that  daily  papers  of  this  sort  will  be  established 
in  one  of  the  twin  cities  and  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Most  of  the 
country  papers  are  also  so  owned. 

6.  Cooperation  With  Labor.  The  league,  from  the 
first,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  labor  organi- 
zations in  political  effort.  In  fact,  it  also  would  include  the 
small  merchants  in  this  way,  but  I  have  not  observed  that 
they  have  responded  largely,  certainly  not  as  an  organized 
body.  The  league  doctrine  is  that  farmers,  laborers  and 
small  merchants  have  many  interests  in  common,  and  that  if 
they  cooperate  politically  they  can  control  the  national  vote. 
Organized  labor  in  several  states  has  joined  hands  with  the 
league.  It  is  apparent  that  the  legislative  program  of  the 
North  Dakota  legislature  of  1919  is  calculated  to  cement 
further  the  ties  between  labor  and  the  farmers.  There  are 
doubtless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  union  between 
the  two  parties,  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  solvent  may  be  found 
for  them. 

General  Character 
A  FEW  remarks  pertaining  to  the  general  character  of  the 
league  may  not  be  amiss.  The  Nonpartisan  League  is  not  a 
manifestation  of  Russian  bolshevism  any  more  than  was  the 
People's  Party  of  twenty-five  years  ago  or  the  British  Labour 
Party  of  today.  It  aims  at  economic  and  social  reforms 
through  political  action ;  the  Bolshevists  aim  at  social  reforms 
through  economic  action.  The  league  does  not  seek  to  dis- 
franchise other  classes  than  farmers;  bolshevism  disfran- 
chises all  other  classes  than  the  proletariat.  Neither  the  aims 
nor  the  methods  of  Russian  bolshevism  are  applicable  to  the 
league.  The  latter  is  essentially  an  organization  of  farmers, 
the  preponderant  majority  of  the  electorate  in  such  states  as 
North  Dakota  owning  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  the  improvement  of  economic  and  general  wel- 
fare conditions  by  recourse  to  political  action. 

Nor  is  it  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  sense  that 
through  it  society  is  broken  up  and  disorganized.  It  is  de- 
stroying no  fundamental  institution  but  is  reshaping  and  re- 
directing certain  ones  so  as  to  make  them  more  amenable  to 
the  public  will.  To  those  accustomed  to  think  about  the  im- 
provement of  society  in  the  light  of  social  evolution  and  prog- 
ress, the  league  program  appears  to  be  one  of  various  possible 
means  of  securing  social  change.  It  is  not  revolutionary  in 
the  sense  that  its  objectives  are  new  and  untried.  Every  one 
of  its  proposed  reforms  have  been  enacted  and  tried  out  by 
one  or  another  of  our  modern  states:  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  revolutionary  in  this  movement  is  the  proposal  to 
enact  a  number  of  such  borrowed  innovations  at  one  time, 
and  the  somewhat  wholesale  amendment  of  the  state  consti- 
tution as  a  means  for  accomplishing  this  program. 


That  the  league  program  is  measurably  Socialistic  is  ob- 
vious ;  yet  one  remembers  that  there,  is  socialism  of  all  degrees, 
from  a  little  state  ownership  and  control  up  to  a  wholesale 
disposition  of  things  in  that  way.  The  Nonpartisan  League 
is  ever  so  much  more  socialistic  than  are  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  more  so  than  was  the  Progressive  Party, 
less  so  than  is  the  British  Labour  Party,  still  less  so  than  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States.  It  proposes  state  owner- 
ship of  certain  distributive,  manufacturing  and  financial  agen- 
cies, but  not  of  all  economic  agencies  by  any  means.  For  ex- 
ample, the  farmer  members  of  the  league  are  set  in  their  idea 
of  individualism  respecting  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
farms. 

Is  the  Nonpartisan  League  movement  warranted  ?  To  its 
members  it  is.  It  represents  social  reform  and  social  justice 
as  touching  the  farmers  and  their  interests.  They  view  mid- 
dlemen in  general  as  somewhat  unnecessary  functionaries  and 
hence  as  more  or  less  socially  parasitic.  Big  business  is  be- 
lieved to  exploit  the  people,  especially  the  farmers.  The  at- 
tempt is  to  take  the  former  out  of  business,  to  have  the  state  ab- 
sorb its  functions  is  considered  both  desirable  and  legitimate. 
Small  merchants  are  to  be  viewed  with  some  consideration. 
They  and  the  farmers  have  some  interests  in  common  ;  therefore 
they  should  cooperate  with  farmers  in  overthrowing  big  busi- 
ness, the  arch  enemy  of  both  groups.  Accepting  the  league's 
statement  of  the  abuses  practiced  by  big  business,  its  interpre- 
tation is  logical  and  its  proposed  remedies  appear  as  possible 
modes  of  correcting  the  evils. 

Should  not  the  farmers  pursue  a  course  that  is  non-political, 
in  order  that  the  evident  abuses  practiced  by  middlemen  and 
others  be  obviated  ?  Should  they  not  proceed  to  develop  co- 
operative organizations  rather  than  enter  politics?  It  may  be. 
But  it  may  also  be  a  question  of  time  and  of  thoroughness. 
We  have  had  examples  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  how 
far  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  cooperatives  have  depended 
on  cooperation  alone  to  attain  their  ends.  Denmark  affords 
an  example  of  a  state  where  agriculture  was  revolutionized 
and  the  marketing  system  corrected  by  means  of  agricultural 
cooperative  associations.  But  the  Danish  farmers  went  into 
politics  enough  to  capture  the  state  government  and  to  secure 
the  land  legislation  they  desired.  Canadian  cooperative  or- 
ganizations have  accomplished  great  things,  but  Canadian 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  enter  politics  sufficiently  to  secure 
legislation  without  which  their  cooperative  societies  would 
have  been  largely  powerless  to  effect  reforms.  The  great 
British  cooperative  societies  have  a  remarkable  record  of 
achievement ;  yet  after  decades  of  experience  they  decided 
that  if  British  society  was  to  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  give  the 
people  at  the  bottom  a  square  deal,  something  more  would 
have  to  be  done ;  so  they  decided  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
labor  and  Socialist  groups  to  elect  workers'  representatives  to 
Parliament  to  force  post-war  reconstructive  measures  of  a 
fundamental  nature. 

Whether  or  not  any  group  shall  or  shall  not  enter  politics 
must  be  decided  by  that  group  on  the  relation  of  legislation 
to  social  readjustment.  In  modern  democracies,  legislation  is 
an  adjustment  of  interests;  some  adjustments  cannot  be 
reached  by  other  than  legislative  processes.  Taxation,  trans- 
portation rates,  world-embracing  trusts,  and  often  interest 
rates  are  beyond  the  control  of  cooperative  organizations  and 
they  turn  to  state  action  as  the  only  certain  and  speedy  re- 
course. However,  we  may  well  recognize  that  the  educational 
results  achieved  by  cooperative  associations  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  political  action  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
latter  may  fail  without  such  an  educational  process. 


A   PROPHECY   OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


This  drawing  by  Walter  Crane  formed  the  frontispiece  of  Vox  Clamantium, 
a  volume  of  religious  essays  published  in  England  in  1894 

Shop  Committees  in  Practice 

By  C.    G.  Renold 


THE  Whitley  committee  in  one  of  its  ieports 
recommended  the  establishment  of  machinery  for 
the  consultation  and  general  consideration  of  prob- 
lems by  employers  and  employes  at  three  stages  in 
industry :  in  the  workshop,  in  the  district  and  nationally.  The 
idea  of  shop  organization  did  not  altogether  start  with  the 
Whitley  committee ;  there  had  been  in  existence  a  number  of 
small  shop  committees  to  handle  war-time  problems,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor  by  large  engineering  firms 
and  other  changes  that  had  to  be  made  quickly.  In  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  ministry  of  munitions,  in 
particular,  that  men  be  taken  off  this  job  and  put  on  that, 
or  that  another  job  be  divided  into  two  sections  and  women 
be  put  on  it,  it  was  a  great  convenience  to  call  in  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  who  had  been  doing  that  class  of  work 
to  explain  to  them  why  certain  changes  had  to  be  made,  and 
to  take  them  into  one's  confidence. 

The   conditions  which   I   have   described   in    the   pamphlet 
reprinted  by  the  Survey   [Reconstruction  Series  No.   I,  Oc- 
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has      tober  5,  1918]  are  those  in  existence  in  our  works;  they  are 


by  no  means  extraordinary,  though  possibly  worked  out  in  a 
little  more  detail  than  is  usual.  One  of  the  best  works  com- 
mittees I  know  is  in  the  Manchester  Westinghouse  Manufac- 
turing Company,  employing  about  six  thousand  people,  nearly 
one-half  of  them  women.  There  are  fifteen  departments,  and 
each  department  elects  one  or  two  delegates  who  form  a 
college  of  electors  and  in  turn  elect  about  six,  or  some  such 
small  number,  to  form  the  working  committee.  This  commit- 
tee meets  in  the  company's  time  every  week  for  about  two 
hours  to  discuss  anything  under  the  sun.  One  or  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  management  attend  those  meetings.  The 
committee  was  given  the  whole  run  of  the  building.  But  the 
plan  did  not  work  well.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  foremen,  who  felt  these  people  were  in  closer  touch 
with  the  management  than  they  and  were  interfering  with 
policies  and  discipline — in  short  that  their  own  influence  was 
being  undermined. 

There  were  objections  also  from  the  side  of  the  workmen 
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who  complained  that  when  they  met  the  management,  the 
management  was  very  sympathetic,  and  the  committee  had  a 
nice  tune,  but  that  the  actions  of  the  foremen  did  net  coincide 
with  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  management.  So,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foremen  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  commit- 
tees. They  had  a  scheme  of  rotation  under  which  different 
foremen  attended  each  week,  and  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  foremen's  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  was  the  taking  over  of  responsibility  by  the  committee 
for  questions  of  discipline,  particularly  with  regard  to  juvenile 
workers,  whose  behavior  they  were  instrumental  in  improving 
decidedly. 

Dealing  With  Dilution 
Another  very  big  plant  formed  a  works  committee  more 
especially  to  deal  with  the  question  of  dilution — the  introduc- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  into  the  shop.  Here  the  whole  problem 
was  adjusted  by  direct  conferences  between  the  committee 
and  the  government  dilution  officer.  From  this,  the  committee 
developed  into  a  general  workshop  committee. 

An  interesting  committee  is  that  of  the  Phoenix  Works,,  a 
concern  engaged  in  doing  a  large  amount  of  dyeing,  a  business 
which  grew  enormously  during  the  war.  They  began  with 
eight  hundred  people  in  1914  and  ended  with  about  six  thou- 
sand. The  special  difficulty  of  such  a  rapid  growth  is,  of 
course,  that  the  shop  has  no  traditions  and  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  discipline.  Men  come  from  all  over  the  country 
and  are  not  accustomed  to  work  together. 

But  there  was  one  principal  reason  why  such  committees 
sprang  up  simultaneously  in  a  great  many  plants  of  all  sizes: 
Under  the  munitions  acts,  there  were  established  munition 
courts  to  deal  with  questions  of  discipline  and  with  disputes 
in  munition  works.  This  court  could  be  invoked  either  by 
an  employer  to  enforce  shop  rules  or  by  workmen  to  settle 
their  grievances.  Gradually  the  bother  of  constantly  bringing 
men  up  before  the  tribunal  became  too  great,  and  employers 
agreed  upon  the  idea  of  forming  their  own  tribunals  in  their 
own  shops.  Committees  were  formed  and,  in  cases  which  the 
firm  would  have  brought  before  the  city's  munition  tribunal, 
they  gave  the  workmen  their  choice  of  being  brought  before 
it  or  before  their  own  elective  tribunal.  The  plan  proved 
extraordinarily  successful.  In  ninety-nine  case?  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  men  preferred  to  be  tried  by  their  own  tribunal, 
and  the  firms  were  well  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  those 
works  tribunals  dealt  with  the  men.  They  did  not  lay  men 
off  lightly  for  breaches  of  discipline.  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  this  scheme  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  out 
of  it,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  that  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  labor  which  is  so  necessary. 

Now,  coming  to  our  own  committees,  we  have  three  of  them 
in  our  plant,  one  about  ten  years  old.  At  that  time  we  moved 
up  into  new  quarters  and  expanded  constantly.  We  felt  the 
need  of  special  means  of  establishing  an  esprit  de  corps,  be- 
cause the  sense  of  citizenship  was  lessening  with  so  many 
people  coming  into  the  firm.  It  had  been  our  custom  for  a 
good  many  years  to  have  a  certain  number  of  social  activities 
in  connection  with  the  work,  a  picnic  every  year,  a  dance,  and 
that  sort  of  thing;  and  we  had  the  workpeople  organize  a 
committee  to  look  after  these  social  activities.  This  work 
grew  very  quickly,  until  this  committee  was  organizing  athletic 
clubs,  musical  societies  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  and 
had  quite  a  full  working  program  of  social  life  for  the  em- 
ployes. It  had  gone  on  for  ten  years,  and  during  the  war  this 
committee  was  playing  a  very  important  part  in  war  activities. 
It  took  on  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  dependents 
of  the  soldiers — men  who  had  been  called  out  from  the  works 


— for  sending  parcels  to  prisoners  in  Germany,  for  war  savings 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Having  had  that  organization  for  so  long,  we  had  really 
created  a  sense  of  community  in  the  organization  which  made 
it  comparatively  easy  when  particular  war  problems  came  up, 
for  similar  organizations  to  be  started  for  other  activities. 
We  felt  during  these  rapid  changes  in  industry,  in  our  trade, 
the  need  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  workers,  to  explain  to 
them  what  was  going  on.  There  was  not  time  to  take  these 
things  gradually.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  and 
we  were  desperately  in  need  of  munitions.  The  industry  had 
to  be  expanded  quickly,  within  a  few  weeks.  We  could  not 
wait  for  these  changes  to  filter  down  in  the  way  in  which 
they  ordinarily  would.  We  were  continually  hampered  by  the 
normal  inertia  in  a  large  organization,  and  we  wanted  to 
find  some  way  of  explaining  to  our  people  the  problems  with 
which  we  had  to  contend,  and  the  measures  that  we  would 
undertake  to  solve  them.  With  our  experience,  naturally,  we 
turned  to  some  kind  of  committee  to  represent  them,  to  us 
and  to  represent  us  to  them;  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  call  together  a  few  people  who  we  knew  were  fairly  repre- 
sentative and  who  had  the  confidence,  as  far  as  we  knew,  of 
their  fellow  workers.  We°  discussed  with  them  the  possibili- 
ties of  forming  a  workshop  committee.  It  was  curious;  they 
were  very  diffident  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  all,  because  they 
were  not  "  elected."  British  workers — and  I  expect  it  is 
the  same  in  the  United  States — seem  extraordinarily  constitu- 
tional. They  thought  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  have  an 
election,  and  that  we  should  not  begin  to  discuss  what  the 
committee  might  do  until  it  was  properly  accredited.  So 
we  persuaded  them  to  discuss  it  as  a  theoretical  case.  Sup- 
posing there  were  such  a  committee,  what  was  it  to  do.  We 
got  some  expressions  of  their  opinion  and  then,  of  course,  we 
called  a  meeting  and  had  an  election.  We  got  together  a  com- 
mittee representing  each  department.  It  was  decided  that 
the  men  and  the  women  should  be  represented  by  separate 
delegations.  In  many  cases  the  constituencies  would  be  the 
same,  but  there  would  be  a  woman  delegate  and  a  man  dele- 
gate. 

The  Men's  Own  Committee 
The  most  active  trade  unionists  in  the  works  thought  this 
was  some  scheme  of  the  management  to  undermine  the  work 
of  the  trade  unions.  It  was  not  as  a  matter  of  fact;  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  more  active  unionists  got  together 
and  formed  a  committee  of  their  own,  and  on  the  day  on 
which  the  first  shop  committee  was  to  meet,  I  received  a  little 
note  signed  by  half  a  dozen  old  friends  in  the  works,  saying 
that  they  had  been  appointed  a  shop  stewards'  committee,  and 
requested  recognition.  I  did  not  know  really  what  to  make 
of  it,  or  just  what  was  the  best  line  to  follow.  After  thinking 
it  over,  I  sent  for  them  and  told  them  how  pleased  I  was 
that  they  had  formed  an  organization,  and  how  pleased  we 
would  be  to  work  with  them.  I  was  thinking,  in  my  mind, 
what  would  be  the  distinction  between  the  two  new  commit- 
tees. At  first  sight,  it  looked  as  though  they  were  both  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  shop  stewards'  committee  repre- 
sented the  organized  and  skilled  men.  At  that  time  we  had 
5,000  men,  of  whom  only  500  represented  the  skilled  trades. 
They  were  the  cream  of  the  shop,  and  the  shop  depended  on 
them,  but  they  did  not  represent  anything  like  the  majority. 
The  rest  were  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  It  became  very  clear 
that  the  shop  stewards'  committee  could  not  represent  the 
whole  factory.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to 
represent  the  trade  union  policy,  that  of  the  skilled  trade 
unionists.  The  other  unions  are  general  labor  unions  which 
draw  their  sources  from  all  sorts  of  trades ;  so  they  have  not 
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really  any  policy  at  all.  The  only  unions  that  really  count, 
as  far  as  engineering  is  concerned,  are  those  of  the  skilled 
workers;  so  that  all  union  questions,  we  decided,  were  a  sub- 
ject for  this  shop  stewards'  committee;  and  this  left  the  other 
committee — which  was  afterwards  called  the  welfare  commit- 
tee— all  general  questions,  such  as  general  business  policy  and 
organization,  and  all  things  which  were  not  particularly  the 
affairs  of  skilled  engineering  (machinists)  unions. 

Now,  that  distinction  has  been  kept  and  is  still  in  force, 
and  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  the  kind  of  questions  which 
were  actually  handled  by  these  committees.  The  welfare 
committee  consists  of  about  sixteen  01  eighteen  delegates 
combined  with  about  six  or  eight  of  the  management, 
works  managers,  and  their  assistants,  one  or  two  heads  of 
departments,  and  so  on.  The  most  usual  business  of  the 
welfare  committee  is  dealing  with  grievances,  complaints  about 
conditions  in  the  shop,  about  ventilation,  care  of  machinery 
and  all  sorts  of  trivial  things,  such  as  splashing  of  oil  and 
type  of  overalls.  Many  of  the  topics  seem  small,  yet  they 
are  very  important;  it  is  out  of  the  small  things,  very  often, 
the  big  troubles  grow.  They  become  vast  questions  when 
chewed  over,  and  though  in  themselves  often  trivial,  they  are 
really  well  worth  bringing  out  into  the  light  of  day. 

We  tried  to  do  some  constructive  work  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  committee  to  see  some  of  the  management's  point 
of  view.  We  felt  that  much  of  the  labor  agitation  was  based 
upon  entire  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  we  were  facing.  We 
were  continually  confronted  with  the  idea  that  we  as  man- 
agers had  done  foolish  things,  and  that  any  fool  could  have 
done  this  particular  thing  better  than  we  had  done  it.  We 
felt  that  thought  was  really  behind  much  of  the  unrest  in 
the  engineering  world.  A  similar  situation  existed  with 
respect  to  government  action.  We  were  all  imbued  with  that 
idea,  the  employers  as  well  as  the  workmen ;  and  we  used  to 
get  together  and  tell  each  other  stories  of  the  foolish  things 
which  this  or  that  minister  or  official  had  done.  But  I  got 
very  closely  in  touch  with  the  ministry  and  found  that  it  was 
because  we  did  not  understand  the  problems  thev  were  up 
against  that  we  had  such  an  opinion.  We  made  efforts  to 
explain  our  problems,  when  we  had  new  contracts  necessitating 
a  new  organization  of  the  work;  and  we  would  explain  to 
them  the  difficulties:  that  the  country  was  short  of  fuses  and 
that,  in  consequence,  we  had  to  shift  part  of  our  force  to 
making  these;  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  more  than 
so  much  per  cent  of  skilled  workmen  for  this  work;  and  the 
like.  We  told  them  as  much  as  we  could  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  as  they  appeared  to  us,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  facilitate  our  arrangement  with  them.  At  first  we 
were  rather  disappointed,  on  the  whole.  We  did  not  get  the 
interest  that  we  rather  expected  from  the  welfare  committee. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  we  always  announced  new 
appointments  and  the  creation  of  new  positions.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  position  we  would  show  the  general  reason  for 
it,  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organization.  When  a 
new  department  was  set  up,  we  would  outline  the  organiza- 
tion, and  so  on.  We  made  great  efforts  in  that  way  to  draw 
the  men  into  an  interest  in  the  management;  but  results  were 
not  very  promising.  We  tried  very  hard  to  put  on  that  com- 
mittee some  of  the  responsibilities  for  discipline.  We  did  not 
have  much  success  there  either.  They  did,  for  instance, 
undertake  to  stop  spitting  in  the  works,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  success.  This  question  was  advanced  very  strongly  by  the 
women  workers,  but  they  had  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  in  put- 
ting themselves  forward,  lest  they  make  themselves  unpopular. 
The  line  of  argument  was  that  the  management  should  do 
something — "  Oh,  let  the  management  do  it." 


The  history  of  the  shop  stewards'  committee  has  been  very 
different.  It  has  been  a  much  more  live  concern  from  the 
beginning.  Having  started  itself,  one  would  naturally  expect 
it  to  be  so.  Although  we  decided  at  the  outset  to  deal  with 
it  only  on  purely  trade  union  questions,  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  the  other  committee,  we  gradually  drifted  into 
discussing  the  same  things  with  both  committees;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  only  one  committee, 
the  shop  stewards'  committee.  It  represents  the  important 
element  with  us — I  am  not  speaking  of  American  conditions, 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  With  the  shop  stewards'  com- 
mittee we  had  much  success  in  discussing  business  problems. 
They  were  intensely  interested  in  them,  and  the  attempts 
which  we  made  to  explain  the  managers'  difficulties.  This 
time  we  found  a  real  response,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  bothering 
with  any  but  organized  labor;  if  employes  have  not  had  the 
"  guts  "  to  get  into  a  union,  really  they  are  not  worth  bothering 
about. 

Committee  Procedure 

There  is  a  steward  for  about  every  twenty-five  skilled  men 
in  the  department,  and  they  are  not  limited  to  any  particular 
department;  any  little  group  that  would  like  to  have  a  steward 
may  get  together  and  appoint  one.  We  said  that  we  were 
willing  to  deal  with  any  committee,  if  it  did  not  get  too  heavy ! 
(We  thought  we  might  have  all  the  skilled  men  in  the  shop 
on  the  committee,  so  we  limited  the  number.)  We  gave  the 
committee  facilities  for  meeting  in  the  company's  time  twice 
a  month;  we  gave  them  a  committee  room  and  facilities  for 
holding  proper,  meetings.  We  arranged  with  the  directors 
to  meet  this  committee  every  once  in  a  while.  The  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  given  freedom  to  go  about  the  plant 
wherever  he  wanted  and  consult  the  steward  of  any  depart- 
ment; and  the  steward  of  any  department  was  free  to  go  to 
the  foreman  of  the  department  on  behalf  of  his  own  men ;  and 
the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  shop  stewards'  committee 
were  also  free,  at  any  time,  to  come  to  the  works  manager, 
or  to  the  works  director ;  so  that  they  had,  in  that  way,  access 
at  any  time,  within  a  few  minutes'  notice  to  any  man  up  to 
the  director.  Sometimes  trivial  things  would  be  brought  up 
and  the  plan  would  seem  to  short-circuit  the  foreman.  A 
shop  steward  would  prefer  to  come  down  to  my  office  rather 
than  to  go  to  the  foreman,  just  for  a  few  minutes'  talk;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ease  of  getting  up  to  headquarters 
was  quite  a  safety  valve. 

It  was  this  committee  that  dealt  with  the  question  of  dilu- 
tion. When  the  dilution  officer  came  around,  we  had  him 
meet  the  secretary  of  the  shop  stewards,  or  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  he  gave  them  a  copy  of  his  report 
to  us.  That  gave  them  an  idea  of  what  we  were  going  to  do 
and  how  we  were  going  to  effect  what  the  government  wanted 
us  to  do.  There  was,  for  instance,  always  the  question 
whether  any  particular  man  displaced  from  his  shop  was  to 
leave  the  company  or  was  to  be  given  some  other  work  in  the 
plant,  or  whether,  possibly,  he  was  to  go  into  the  army.  These 
questions  of  individuals  were  discussed  with  that  committee 
or  with  the  secretary  and  the  respective  foreman.  After  a 
while,  when  they  had  more  confidence,  the  members  of  the 
conference  would  leave  these  things  to  the  secretary  and  chair- 
man. 

Another  important  class  of  subjects  was  the  interpretation 
of  government  wage  awards.  There  was  an  arrangement 
in  the  engineering  trades  under  which  wages  were  considered 
by  a  committee  on  production  every  four  months,  and  wages 
were  put  up  or  down  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living. 
These    awards    became    extraordinarily   complicated,    because 
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they  had  to  discriminate  between  men  who  were  junior  and 
senior,  or  skilled  men  and  unskilled,  unskilled  men  doing 
skilled  men's  work  and  women  doing  men's  work,  so  that 
the  working  out  of  these  awards  was  one  pile  on  top  of  an- 
other. It  was  never  a  case  of  wiping  out  the  previous  one 
and  working  on  the  new  one — it  was  always  a  new  one  on 
top  of  the  old  one;  so  when  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
really  required  a  lawyer  to  say  what  award  any  particular 
man  was  entitled  to ;  and  there  was  always  differing  or  bicker- 
ing between  the  men  and  the  management  as  to  how  any  par- 
ticular award  was  to  be  interpreted. 

The  Great  Controversy  Over  "Skill" 
There  was  a  famous  case.  When  Churchill  took  on  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  there  was  a  great  agitation  by  skilled 
men  for  increases,  because  they  were  doing  the  most  skilled 
work,  which  could  only  be  done  on  a  time-work  basis.  All 
the  jobs  which  they  had  been  doing  and  which  gradually  had 
been  taken  by  women  and  unskilled  men,  hsc'l  been  put  on  a 
piece-work  basis,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  those  rates  were 
never  to  be  cut  during  the  war.  So  it  happened  that  many 
of  these  unskilled  men  and  women  were  earning  higher  wages 
than  many  of  the  skilled  men  who  were  doing  the  highest 
class  of  work.  That  was  unfair,  and  Churchill  undertook  to 
rectify  that  by  issuing  an  order  giving  the  skilled  men 
12\(>  per  cent  advance.  There  was  no  interpretation  of 
"skilled  men;"  and  there  was  more  controversy  over  that 
during  the  whole  war  than  any  other  part  of  the  measure. 
It  was  interpreted  differently  in  different  factories,  some  giv- 
ing the  increase  to  those  who  were  bordering  on  the  unskilled 
grade;  so  that  one  got  the  different  grades  continually  playing 
off  this  1 21,/.  per  cent  against  one  another,  until  finally  it  was 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  engineering  industry  and  left  the 
case  exactly  where  it  was  before. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  it.  There  was  a  grievance  then 
between  the  time  workers  and  the  piece  workers;  the  time 
workers  had  I2i^>  per  cent  and  the  piece  workers  were  on 
reasonable  piece-work  rates  which  were,  perhaps,  time 
and  a  quarter,  or  time  and  a  third.  They  complained  that 
the  day  workers,  for  similar  work,  were  getting  almost  as 
much,  and  that  they  must  have  an  advance ;  so  the  piece  work- 
ers were  given  7I/0  per  cent,  and  the  same  thing 
went  on,  until  it  also  ran  through  the  whole  engineering 
industry.  There  was  a  little  story  told :  Any  one  who  has 
been  in  London  during  the  last  two  years  will  be  familiar  with 
the  vast  number  of  huts  which  have  been  put  up  to  house 
the  temporary  officers.  The  Ministry  of  Labor  had  in  front 
of  its  offices  about  two  acres  of  such  buildings.  Nobody  knew 
what  they  were  for,  and  the  rumor  went  around  that  this 
was  the  house  put  up  to  deal  with  the  i2y2  Per  cent  problems. 

That  is  just  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  that  arose  in 
dealing  with  these  questions  during  the  war;  it  was  important 
to  get  together  and  decide  what  these  awards  meant  and  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  If  that  had  not  been  done,  we 
should  inevitably  have  been  charged  with  bad  faith  by  the 
men.  (Whenever  we  do  not  understand  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  we  always  charge  him  with  bad  faith.)  When 
we  didn't  agree  with  the  committee,  we  wanted  them  to  get 
the  feeling  that  we  were  playing  fair,  and  it  was  worth  almost 
any  amount  of  time  spent  in  negotiation  to  get  that  feeling 
established. 

Another  interesting  thing  we  took  up  with  the  shop  stewards 
was  this:  Before  we  had  this  committee,  we  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  local  trade  union  secretary,  stating  the  number 
of  automatic  machines  which  a  man  of  a  certain  grade  of 
skill  should  be  expected  to  run.     That  agreement  had  been 


in  force  some  time  when  the  union  came  along  and  wanted 
an  increased  wage.  We  were  feeling  the  need  of  skilled  men 
at  that  time  and  negotiated  a  new  agreement  with  them 
whereby  we  recognized  the  machines  as  suitable  for  a  higher 
grade  of  skill  and  grade  of  pay  if  the  union  would  waive  all 
consideration  of  the  number  of  machines,  or  would  waive 
limitation  of  the  number  of  men,  and  allow  the  men  to  work 
as  many  machines  as  they  could ;  and  they  agreed  to  that. 
Then,  after  the  committee  was  formed,  that  agreement  grad- 
ually dropped  out  of  sight — conditions  had  changed  so,  and 
the  men  changed — and  we  found  that  we  had  given  these 
extra  wages  to  the  men  on  these  particular  machines,  but 
that  the  men  were  still  seeking  to  keep  the  limitations  as  to 
those  particular  machines.  We  took  it  up  with  the  shop 
stewards'  committee  and  stated  to  them  the  agreement  we 
had  made,  gave  them  copies  of  all  correspondence,  and  so  on  ; 
and  they  went  through  it  all  and  agreed  that  we  were  right 
and  the  men  were  mistaken  as  to  what  the  agreement  was. 
They  undertook  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  shop  committee, 
and  explained  to  them  what  this  agreement  was.  We  were 
able  to  get  them  on  our  side  and  to  act  for  us  with  their  con- 
stituents. 

Another  type  of  question :  We  had  a  complaint  brought 
up  against  a  foreman  of  one  of  the  most  skilled  departments. 
The  men  in  coming  to  work  all  clock  their  time.  There  were 
certain  men  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  line  waiting  to  clock 
and  were  late  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  clock.  They  claimed 
they  should  be  counted  as  being  in  time,  because  they  were 
there  in  time  and  were  kept  waiting  on  the  line ;  the  foreman 
would  not  allow  that,  so  a  complaint  was  made.  The  shop 
committee  brought  up  this  complaint  against  the  foreman, 
and  the  foreman  also  brought  a  complaint,  and  we  had  the 
whole  thing  out.  This  led  to  the  growth  of  a  regular  charge 
against  this  foreman  of  unfair  behavior  for  several  years,  and 
they  had  it  back  and  forth  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  end 
the  foreman. was  able  to  show  them  that  he  acted  consistently 
and  reasonably  in  almost  every  instance  that  they  brought  up, 
and  the  committee  was  fairly  satisfied.  The  following  night 
the  foreman  called  a  meeting  of  his  department  and,  backed 
up  by  the  shop  stewards  on  that  committee,  had  the  whole 
thing  over  again  with  his  whole  department  and,  after  they 
had  talked  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  department 
passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  him.  We  felt  that  that  was  a 
result  whiqh  we  could  not  have  got  without  the  tradition  of 
free  discussion  on  an  equal  footing  between  the  management 
and  the  men. 

Still  another  kind  of  question  which  we  have  discussed 
with  the  shop  stewards'  committee :  In  connection  with  the 
automatic  machines  mentioned  before,  we  had  started  in  to 
train  a  number  of  operators,  unskilled  men,  and  we  took  all 
sorts  of  tradesmen,  green-grocers,  bakers  and  clerks,  and 
reckoned  to  turn  them  into  automatic-machine  men  in  the 
course  of  about  three  months'  schooling.  The  question  arose, 
of  course,  as  to  the  wages  they  should  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  time ;  and  we  worked  out  a  scheme  of  tests  to  decide  how 
successful  the  training  had  been.  We  were  able  to  agree  with 
the  stewards  as  to  what  the  test  of  a  skilled  man  on  these 
automatic  machines  should  be.  He  was  to  be  able  to  do  cer- 
tain work  on  a  certain  machine  and  be  able  to  run  so  many 
machines.  That,  of  course,  cut  out  all  other  considerations 
and  brought  it  down  to  a  plain  question  of  fact  as  to  what 
these  beginners. should  be  paid.-  We  held  a  sort  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  shop  steward  was  permitted  to  be  present  and 
watch  the  test  if  he  wished ;  it  was  a  question  simply  of 
whether  the  man  had  qualified  for  the  higher  rate  or  not. 
I   have  mentioned  the  success  that  we  had  with  the  shop 
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stewards'  committee  in  explaining  to  them  business  policy 
and  shop  organization  and  so  on.  Now  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  trying  to  establish  a  sort  of  balance  sheet  of  this  move- 
ment with  its  pros  and  cons.  Dealing,  first,  with  the  loss  side, 
the  objections  are:  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  close 
touch  between  the  upper  management  and  the  workers  with- 
out making  the  intermediate  grade  of  management  feel  left 
out.  That  is  a  difficulty  we  experienced  and  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  solving  it.  There  is  the  danger  that  the 
foremen  and  lower  managers  feel  that  the  directors  and  work- 
ing men  are  forming  a  league  against  them,  and  that  they 
are  criticized  from  both  sides. 

Another  objection,  of  course,  is  the  loss  of  time.  That  is 
the  first  obvious  criticism  that  anyone  will  make.  "  Well. 
you  seem  to  spend  all  your  time  discussing  these  things  and 
not  in  doing  your  work."  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is 
not  so  serious  as  it  sounds;  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  the 
work  that  comes  through  this  plan  quite  compensates  for  the 
time  taken  up  in  conversation.  Along  the  same  line  with  that, 
there  is  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency,  unquestionably.  The  fore- 
man has  not  got  exactly  the  same  autocratic  power  to  direct 
his  department  as  he  had  before.  That  is  a  loss  of  efficiency 
which  the  world  has  to  face.  We  know,  of  course,  that  Ger- 
many was  a  more  efficient  country  than  England,  and  an 
autocracy  is  a  better  machine  for  making  war  at  the  start 
than  a  democraq-;  but  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  world's 
history  to  base  success  on  methods  which  demand  complete 
autocracy  in  industry.  The  show  cannot  be  run  just  as  one 
likes,  or  as  one  wishes,  or  as  one  thinks  one  can. 

Another  difficulty  is  this:  It  requires  a  very  much  higher 
grade  of  management  to  run  schemes  of  this  kind  than  under 
the  older  methods.  If  there  is  one  foreman  who  is  inclined 
to  be  autocratic,  he  very  soon  spoils  the  effect  of  all  the  others ; 
so  it  requires  a  very  carefully  appointed  and  harmonious  work- 
ing management,  imbued  with  common  ideals,  with  democracy. 
We  have  not  got  there  yet  in  industry  but  we  are  learning 
to  consult  the  worker  and  meet  the  worker  on  a  level  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

On  the  gain  side,  it  is  quite  possible  and  comparatively  easy 
to  establish  close  touch  and  quite  friendly  relations  between 
the  management  and   the  workers.      I   do  not  mean   by  that 


that  the  divergence  disappears;  but  it  is  possible  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  and  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  each 
side  on  the  part  of  the  other,  and  that  in  itself  is  of  tremendous 
value. 

We  have  long  agreed  that  the  education  of  the  workers  is 
very  important.  The  education  of  the  management  class  is  a 
very  important  thing  also  and  will  gradually  make  for 
smoother  working,  or  at  least  for  the  elimination  of  some 
difficulties  which  come  up  due  to  pure  misunderstanding.  The 
greatest  thing  of  all,  I  think,  is  this :  We  are  coming  to  feel 
in  England  pretty  generally  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  go  back  to  the  old  conditions  that  ruled  before  the  war. 
Industry  had  reached. a  deadlock,  a  cat  and  dog  fight  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  we  cannot  go  back  to  it.  An  industrial 
Armageddon  was  impending;  we  had  the  first  big  strike  in 
191 2,  and  we  should  have  had  it  pretty  badly  by  this  time  if 
the  war  had  not  come.  The  old  method  of  strengthening 
everything  on  both  sides  and  fighting  things  out  has  just 
about  reached  its  limit,  and  there  must  be  some  way  found 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  Cooperation  is  the  only  ultimate 
solution  in  sight. 

What  sort  of  industry  or  of  industrial  structure  it  is  going 
to  lead  to,  we  cannot  say  at  all.  It  was  said  by  Churchill, 
soon  after  he  became  minister  of  munitions,  that  the  war  was 
a  race  with  revolution ;  and  if  that  was  true  of  war  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  o>f  reconstruction.  Reconstruction  is  most  certainly 
a  race  with  revolution,  and  it  is  a  question  of  evolution  along* 
some  such  lines  as  we  are  trying  to  follow  out  in  this  coopera- 
tive field.  The  time  has  gone  by,  the  worker  has  had  too  great 
a  taste  of  consultation  and  cooperation  for  it  to  be  possible  or 
conceivable  to  go  back  to  the  old  autocratic  capitalist  control 
in  all  its  entirety  and  all  its  autocracy.  That  is  quite  impossible. 
It  is  unthinkable.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the  employer 
to  move  with  the  stream,  to  jump  in  with  this  new  movement, 
with  these  new  ideals,  and  to  try  to  work  thern  out  and  guide 
them  along  safe  and  constructive  lines  in  the  hope  that  by  so 
doing,  he  will  be  able  to  outstrip  revolution,  which  is  certainly 
the  other  alternative.  If  reconstruction  is  a  race  with  revolu- 
tion, remember  that  a  race  cannot  be  won  by  running  the 
opposite  way! 


The  New  Military  Training 

Preparing  American  Soldiers  Abroad  for  Citizenship  at  Home 

By  John  A.   Kingsbury 


DIRECTOR,    DEPARTMENT    OF    CITIZENSH 

IS  the  American  soldier  in  France  better  prepared  for 
peace  than  he  was  for  war?  Will  he  undertake  to 
complete  his  preparation  for  peaceful  pursuits  with  the 
determination  which  made  him  fit  to  fight?  Is  it 
possible  to  carry  on  at  home,  as  a  soldier  of  the  common  good, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Chateau-Thierry,  at  St. 
Mihiel,  in  the  Argonne? 

Most  of  our  soldiers  were  mere  lads  when  they  took  up 
arms,  sailed  over  strange  seas  and  struck  the  decisive  blow  of 
destruction  to  the  shackles  which  were  being  forged  upon 
the  soul  of  civilization.  They  knew  little  about  the  arts  of 
war,  but  the  training  they  got  was  not  wasted  on  indocile 
pupils.  It  was  conceded  by  the  French  veterans  that  there 
was  no  better  soldier  on  the  battle  fields  of  Armageddon  than 
the  "  American  poilu."  The  "  American  Tommy  "  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  his  British  cousin.     He  was  a  mere 


IP,    ARMY    EDUCATIONAL    COMMISSION 

lad  but  he  learned.  He  learned  to  hate.  He  learned  to  kill. 
He  learned  to  destroy  the  work  of  generations  in  a  night. 
He  hated,  he  killed,  he  destroyed,  because  his  country  called 
him.  His  country  called  him  because  the  safety  of  civilization 
was  gravely  threatened. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dominant  motive  in  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers  of  our  Allies  who  struggled  so  terrifically  against  the 
tyrant  for  four  years,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  American 
boy's  life  is  motivated  by  war,  by  hate,  by  a  craving  to  kill, 
or  by  a  desire  for  destruction.  The  American  boy  loves — 
loves  peace,  loves  achievement,,  loves  liberty,  loves  life,  loves 
home  and  country. 

Most  of  our  lads  went  to  war  with  all  their  imperfections 
on  their  backs.  They  were  not  prepared  for  war,  neither  were 
they  prepared  for  peace.  They  had  hardly  thought  of  pre- 
paring for  war.     Few  of  them  knew  what  pursuit  r.o  follow  in 
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peace;  no  one  was  interested  in  directing  them.  If  Uncle 
Sam  had  been  willing  to  spend,  on  preparation  for  peace,  I 
per  cent  of  what  he  has  spent  on  war  preparedness;  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  provide  schools  and  vocational  guidance  for 
this  great  army  of  boys  who  were  forced  into  industry  before 
they  had  reached  even  the  high  school;  if  he  had  possessed 
the  foresight  to  convert  every  army  barracks  in  the  land  into 
a  great  school — industrial,  vocational,  agricultural,  technical, 
according  to  its  location  and  the  character  of  the  community 
life  of  which  it  was  a  part — with  universal  military  training 
incidental  to  the  curriculum:  if  Uncle  Sam  had  been  willing 
to  spend  a  fraction  of  the  money  for  peace  that  he  has  freely 
spent  for  war,  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  enter  the 
war  before  France  was  bled  white,  England  half  starved, 
Russia  demoralized  and  Rumania  added  to  the  martyred  na- 
tions— and,  moreover,  our  boys  would  have  returned  home 
ready  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  peaceful  pursuits 
which  were  opening  up  to  them. 

Uncle  Sam  Must  Lead  in  Peace 
Our  American  soldier  will  throw  himself  into  peaceful 
pursuits  with  the  same  dogged  determination  that  he  threw 
himself  into  Chateau-Thierry  if  Uncle  Sam  will  throw  him- 
self into  peace  as  he  threw  himself  into  war.  In  spite  of 
handicaps,  however,  our  boys  overseas  are  going  to  do  their 
best  when  they  get  home.  They  are  going  to  seize  every 
proper  advantage  and  improve  every  golden  opportunity.  And 
they  have  many  advantages;  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Before  our  army  had  begun  to  fight,  prior  to  the  great 
German  offensive  of  March,  19 18,  a  man  appeared  in  France 
who  saw  our  boys  in  the  trenches  and  back  of  the  trenches 
and  in  the  S.  O.  S.  He  observed  that  they  had  idle  hours 
on  their  hands,  even  in  the  combat  area.  He  saw  them  come 
by  millions  across  the  sea;  he  saw  them  waiting  or  preparing 
to  take  their  places  in  the  battle  line;  he  saw  them  triumphant; 
he  saw  them  again  waiting  their  turn  to  go  home;  he  saw 
them  no  longer  interested  in  drill,  no  longer  anxious  to  destroy; 
he  saw  them  eager  to  learn  and  anxious  again  to  live  a  normal 
life;  he  saw  the  great  danger  and  he  prepared  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  education  of  our  soldiers,  particularly 
during  the  period  when  they  must  remain  in  a  foreign  country 
with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  date  when  the  trans- 
port will  carry  them  home  for  demobilization. 

It  was  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  secretary  of  Yale  University, 
in  France  on  behalf  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  made  this  plan. 
He  was  determined  that  the  period  awaiting  demobilization 
should  not  be  a  period  of  demoralization.  His  program  was 
presented  to  General  Pershing  and  met  with  cordial  approval. 
General  Pershing  created  the  Army  Educational  Commission 
A.  E.  F.-Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  carry  out  Dr.  Stokes'  program  in 
cooperation  with  G5,  the  division  of  general  headquarters 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  all  the  educational  work 
in  the  army  overseas.  General  Pershing's  order  provides  that 
G5  shall  control  all  matters  pertaining  to  army  educational 
work  and  its  connection  with  the  Army  Educational  Com- 
mission of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  educational  work  which 
has  been  developed  and  provided  for  falls  into  three  main 
divisions:  first,  the  opening  of  schools  for  instruction  in  gen- 
eral educational  subjects;  second,  the  organization  of 
schools  in  training  centers,  in  armies,  corps  and  divisions 
for  vocational  instruction,  including  agricultural  training; 
third,  higher  education  by  detail  of  officers  and  soldiers  to 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  our  Allies,  particularly 
in  England  and  France. 

Recent  cable  advices  indicate  that  on  February  1  the  army 
was  prepared  to  detail  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  young 


officers  and  soldiers  to  the  universities  of  France  and  England. 
These  details  will  last  for  a  period  of  four  months,  the  first 
month  in  the  French  universities  being  devoted  to  an  intensive 
study  of  French  as  a  perquisite  of  the  special  courses  to  be 
followed.  It  is  expected  that  university  credit  in  the  American 
universities  will  be  given  for  this  work.  Regardless  of  the 
university  credit,  think  what  it  will  mean.  Twenty  thousand 
young  Americans  attending  foreign  universities,  and  in  the 
next  semester  forty  thousand !  Thousands  more  will  be  study- 
ing agriculture  and  preparing  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
trade.  And  the  great  mass  of  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be 
taking  instruction  in  elementary  and  high  school  subjects  in 
the  post  schools  to  be  established  all  over  Fiance  wherever 
there  is  a  detachment  of  the  American  army.  These  post 
schools  are  controlled  by  post  commanders  as  to  "  discipline, 
attendance,  sanitation,  and,  in  the  absence  of  voluntary  civil 
agencies,  instruction ;  but  such  instruction  will  conform  to  the 
approved  system  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  Educational  Com- 
mission, and  such  schools  will  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
supervision  as  to  methods,  results  and  subjects  of  instruction 
by  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  Edu- 
cational Commission." 

This  is  the  language  of  General  Order  No.  192,  issued  by 
General  Pershing  on  October  31.  Among  other  things,  this 
order  provides  that  the  attendance  at  post  schools  is  voluntary 
for  the  officers  and  soldiers,  except  insofar  as  special  instruc- 
tion is  required  in  subjects  which  the  commanding  officer 
"  deems  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  service,  or  in  the  case 
that  individual  soldiers  require  special  mental  or  physical  edu- 
cation to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  soldiers  or  citizens." 

General  Pershing  has  named  as  the  Army  Educational  Com- 
mission three  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  America,  each 
one  with  special  qualifications  according  to  the  main  divisions 
of  the  undertaking.  Prof.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia 
University,  president  of  the  commission,  is  charged  with  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  higher  education;  Frank  E.  Spaulding, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Cleveland,  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  progressive  school  superintendents  in  Amer- 
ica, is  in  charge  of  general  education,  and  Pres.  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is 
in  charge  of  vocational  and  agricultural  training.  These 
men,  sitting  together  as  a  commission,  determine  the  general 
educational  policy  of  the  army,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  A.  E.  F.  through  General 
R.  I.  Rees  at  the  head  of  G5.  General  Rees'  recent  arrival  in 
France  to  take  charge  of  G5  is  proof  of  the  interest  of  Secre- 
tary Baker.  In  the  War  Department  we  have  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  secretary,  but  the  professional  interest,  as  it 
were,  of  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel  of  Columbia,  now  third 
assistant  secretary  of  war. 

Within  the  three  main  divisions  above  mentioned  the  work 
is  departmentalized.  The  courses  mentioned  include,  besides 
the  subjects  already  enumerated,  French,  the  history,  character 
and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  allied  nations,  causes  of 
the  war  and  America's  participation,  civics  and  citizenship, 
other  common  school  subjects  and  special  correspondence  and 
university  extension  courses. 

Teachers  from  the  Ranks 
The  teachers  in  the  army  post  schools  for  the  most  part 
will  be  drawn  from  the  army  itself.  From  the  army's  remark- 
able biographical  index,  G5  has  provided  the  Army  Educa- 
tional Commission  with  a  list  of  some  forty-six  thousand  offi- 
cers and  men  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  and  classi- 
fying into  about  thirty  different  fields.  The  executive  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  this  educational  work  for  the  most 
part  will  be  carried  on  by  specialists  selected  by  the  Army 
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Educational  Commission  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  a 
hudget  of  $4,500 ,000  to  provide  the  necessary  men  and  edu- 
cational materials.  (The  army  will  reimburse  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  the  expenditure  for  textbooks.)  Already  227  spe- 
cialists have  been  sent  overseas  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  including 
such  men  as  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  in  New  York  city;  Major  John  L.  Coulter,  head 
of  West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture ;  Dean  L.  E.  Reber, 
director  of  extension  work,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Prof. 
Reginald  Daly,  professor  of  geology  of  Harvard  University; 
President  W.  M.  Riggs  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
South  Carolina;  Lorado  Taft,  and  many  other  eminent  men 
in  the  field  of  education. 

These  men,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Army  Edu- 
cational Commission,  General  Rees,  and  the  men  he  will  detail 
as  instructors,  are  charged  with  preparing  our  boys  for  peace, 
without  neglect  of  such  preparation  as  they  still  require  for 
military  service.  The  boys  may  elect  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day  for  study  in  the  courses  they  desire  in  lieu  of 
the  same  number  of  hours  of  military  service. 

The  Department  of  Citizenship 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
details  of  Dr.  Stokes'  entire  program.  I  have  been  asked,  how- 
ever, to  present  briefly  the  program  of  the  department  of 
citizenship.  The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  training  for 
citizenship  undertaken  under  the  Army  Educational  Commis- 
sion is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  going  to  live  in  a 
democratic  world  after  the  war;  that  every  sovereign  citizen 
will  want  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  those  demo- 
cratic aims  and  a  better  intellectual  equipment  to  enable  him 
to  play  his  part  when  he  returns  home.  This  department  will 
endeavor  to  intensify  the  interest  of  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  underlying  citizenship ;  to 
interpret  citizenship  obligations  in  the  shape  of  concrete  con- 
ceptions of  the  application  of  the  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty 
and  justice  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  government;  to  cultivate 
an  attitude  of  constructive,  democratic  effort  through  munic- 
ipal, rural,  state  and  national  administration,  by  means  of 
which  governmental  policy  expresses  itself;  to  inculcate  an 
intense  and  intelligent  interest  in  issues,  men,  methods  and 
machinery  of  government. 

The  department  of  citizenship,  as  its  name  indicates,  takes 
a  broad  and  practical  view  of  the  subject  called  civics.  The 
course  of  study  and  instruction  to  be  undertaken  by  this  de- 
partment will  be  only  incidentally  academic.  A  regular  course 
is  being  introduced  in  all  the  army  post  schools,  with  Arthur 
W.  Dunn's  Community  and  the  Citizen  as  the  basic  text. 
Mr.  Dunn's  book,  however,  as  its  name  indicates,  deals  prin- 
cipally with  community  civics.  The  course  throughout  there- 
fore consists  rather  of  practical  training  for  citizenship. 

The  supervisors  and  instructors  will  be  urged  to  realize 
that  the  students  with  whom  they  are  at  work  are  not  school 
boys  but  young  men;  men  who  have  already  shown  willing- 
ness to  leave  their  families  and  home  to  fight  for  a  great 
cause;  men  who  have  freely  offered  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  a  foreign  land  for  the  greatest  of  all  civic  ideals — liberty 


and  freedom ;  men  who  have  learned  in  full  measure  the 
minutia  of  the  machinery  of  war,  created  by  the  obligation 
of  citizenship  to  defend  all  those  things  which  are  sacred  to 
it.  These  men  are  about  to  return  home  to  fight  the  "  savage 
wars  of  peace."  They  are  as  eager  to  learn  the  minutia  of 
government  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  citizens 
as  they  were  to  acquire  the  skill  and  training  which  made 
them  fit  to  perform  their  duties  as  soldiers.  Many  of  them 
have  "not  had  the  opportunities  which  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship involve.  Others  seek  a  better  understanding  not  only 
of  our  own  government  but  of  the  other  governments  with 
which  we  are  now  more  intimately  associated. 

The  department  of  citizenship,  through  its  executive  staff 
and  its  corps  of  instructors,  will  endeavor  to  offer  practical 
courses  in  training  for  citizenship  whose  aims  and  purposes 
will  stimulate  civic  ideals  by  methods  calculated  to  create  the 
maximum  amount  of  interest  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time. 

The  plan,  in  a  nut  shell,  is  to  make  instruction  in  civics 
as  vital,  interesting  and  attractive  as  possible.  In  addition 
to  the  medium  of  textbooks  and  reading  references,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  this  largely  through  the  use  of  exhibits, 
moving  pictures  and  stereopticons,  popular  lectures  and  brief 
illustrated  leaflets  and  pamphlets.  The  seven  fields  of  work 
upon  which  we  shall  lay  stress  are  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, public  works,  city  planning  and  housing,  governmental 
organization,  international  relations  and  economic  relations, 
each  to  be  in  charge  of  a  specialist  of  common  sense,  experience 
and  distinction. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
of  the  Survey,  to  whom  the  methods  and  the  subject  matter 
are  already  familiar.  We  are  not  attempting  anything  new. 
It  is  our  aim  simply  to  present  to  these  boys  the  subject  matter 
with  which  the  leading  social  workers  in  the  country  have 
been  concerning  themselves  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty 
years.  We  hope  to  get  a  broad  program  of  public  health 
education  before  our  boys.  We  hope  so  to  stimulate  them 
that  upon  their  return  home  they  will  demand  pure  milk, 
necessary  facilities  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis; medical  school  inspection  and  high  standards  of  child 
hygiene — all  those  things  which  a  well  organized  health  de- 
partment provides  and  requires  in  a  modern  progressive  com- 
munity— and  that  they  will  support  the  health  officer  who 
attempts  to  do  his  duty. 

So  in  each  subject:  we  hope  to  stimulate  civic  idealism;  we 
hope  to  provoke  thought  and  provide  for  discussion ;  we  hope 
to  give  the  boy  the  idea  of  citizenship.  John  Dewey  once 
said  that  "  an  idea  is  something  that  gets  into  you  and  works 
you."  You  may  hear  a  thing,  you  may  see  a  thing,  you  may 
think  you  have  taken  in  an  idea,  but  you  haven't  got  the  idea 
unless  it  works  you.  The  Army  Educational  Commission, 
through  its  various  departments,  will  endeavor  to  give  the 
boys  some  real  ideas.  The  department  of  citizenship  will 
strive  to  point  out  certain  specific  ways  in  which  those  ideas 
should  function  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  state 
the  country,  and  the  society  of  nations. 


The  Story  of  a  Commissar's  Wife 


By  Gertrude  K.  Tobenson 


HANDFUL  of  designing  and  ambitious  men, 
under  the  banner  of  ultra-revolutionary  phrase- 
ology organized  the  immoral  and  criminal  ele- 
-ments  of  a  great  country,  "  I  read  in  a  half-page 
advertisement  of  the  Russian  Economic  League  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  foreign  correspond- 
ents' outbursts  on  the  front  page,  and,  even  more,  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Associated  Press  narrate  our  crimes  in  greater 
detail.  As  I  read  them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  simple, 
motherly  farm  woman  whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed  when 
with  my  two  children  I  had  to  flee  from  that  Allied  army 
which,  officered  by  the  most  renegade  of  the  Czar's  former 
retainers,  is  now,  driving  democracy  from  Siberia  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  "  When  the  revolution  started,  "  said  this 
farm  woman,  "  my  husband  returned  from  the  front  where 
he  had  fought  against  Germany.  It  had  been  a  great  sor- 
row when  he  left.  But  when  once  more  he  left  me,  this  time 
to  fight  for  the  Soviet  republic,  I  shed  no  tears.  I  was  glad 
to  give  also  my  sixteen-year-old  son — who  is  with  him  now, 
fighting  for  the  Soviet.  My  only  grief  is  that  I  cannot  hold 
a  rifle  and  join  them."  Such  was  the  sentiment  expressed 
wherever  I  went,  in  the  villages  and  in  the  towns,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  after  nine  months  of  soviet  rule. 

My  husband,  a  graduate  of  the  Kieff  university,  came  to 
the  United  States  a  political  refugee  under  the  Czar's  regime, 
before  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  in  1903,  split  into  its 
present  separate  branches,  the  Bolshevik  and  the  Menshevik. 
He  has  never  joined  either  of  the  new  parties.  In  Chicago 
he  studied  law  and  subsequently  practiced  as  an  attorney  and 
was  superintendent  of  the  Workers'  Institute.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he,  in  common  with  so  many  of  the  Russian  refu- 
gees, considered  it  a  duty  to  return  at  once  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  I  myself  am  of  Polish  stock  and  rejoiced  equally 
with  him,  of  course,  when  the  Czar's  rule  was  overthrown 
and  freedom  dawned  for  our  unhappy  country. 

When  we  arrived  in  Vladivostok,  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  revolutionary  government,  Kerensky's,  was  at  once  evi- 
dent. There  were  many  meetings  at  which  returned  soldiers 
and  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  fleet  were  prominent.  I  noticed 
that  Kerensky's  name  when  mentioned  was  greeted  every 
time  with  shouts  of  "  Down!  "  As  far  as  I  could  find  out,  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  were  his  institution  of  the  death  penalty 
at  the  front  and  the  autocratic  rapidity  with  which  he  held 
a  "  constitutional  "  assembly  to  vote  iron  laws  in  Petrograd 
before  the  Far  East  had  had  a  chance  to  vote  upon  them  or 
to  appoint  delegates.  In  other  words,  there  was  practically 
from  the  start  a  pronounced  movement  in  favor  of  local  auton- 
omy. Deeper  than  this,  however,  was  the  universal  demand 
for  "  peace  and  land."  The  people  were  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  war  and  could  not  understand  why  it  should  go  on 
for  a  single  day  longer.  In  fact,  they  never  had  known  what 
they  were  fighting  for,  anyhow.  Long  before  the  Bolsheviki 
signed  the  "  infamous  "  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  war  was 
virtually  over.  The  soldiers  simply  quit.  A  general  who  had 
been  holding  a  town  near  Odessa  against  the  Germans  told 
me  that  he  gave  up  when  he  had  only  twenty-six  soldiers  left 
and  found  that  even  these  refused  to  fight.  An  attempt  to 
organize  a  "  battalion  of  death  "  was  a  dead  failure.  A  few 
young  girls  enrolled  and  clipped  their  hair;  but  they  did  not 
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stay  more  than  four  weeks.  The  soldiers  hastened  home;  all 
wanted  to  have  a  part  in  the  new,  free  life. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  my  husband  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Central  Union  of  Trade  Unions.  Vladivostok 
at  that  time  was  full  of  Russians  who  had  lived  in  America, 
and  he  was  well  known.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  at  first 
seemed  a  little  to  mistrust  men  who  wore  better  clothes  and 
had  more  education.  But  when  white  collars  disappeared, 
shirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  and  we  all  lived  the  life  of  the 
people,  when  they  found  us  working  in  their  interests,  con- 
fidence soon  came,  and  they  realized  how  much  we  could 
help  them. 

After  a  few  weeks,  my  husband  was  called  to  Nikolskoe, 
a  small  town  on  the  Amur  river,  about  a  six  hours'  ride  dis- 
tant, there  to  organize  a  soviet.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  city  council — this  was  still  under  the  Kerensky  regime — 
and,  after  a  few  weeks,  became  acting  mayor.  Here  living 
was  cheap.  The  town  is  not  far  from  Harbin,  and  there  was 
rice  and  white  flour  in  plenty.  We  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  speculators  were  buying  large  supplies  and  selling 
them  at  appallingly  high  prices  to  central  Russia.  As  soon 
as  this  fact  stood  revealed,  the  municipal  council  arranged 
that  all  food  shipments  into  Russia  must  go  via  the  city  hall. 
The  council  itself,  of  course,  was  a  new  organization.  Dur- 
ing the  old  regime,  there  was  no  autonomous  local  government, 
but  the  mayor  was  an  official  sent  from  Petrograd.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  revolution  was  to  institute  equal  voting, 
and  to  the  outside  world  it  must  have  looked  as  though  democ- 
racy was  being  established. 

However,  with  no  previous  experience  of  the  people  in 
representative  government,  the  wealthier  classes,  using  the  old 
method  of  bribes,  soon  got  everything  their  own  way.  Even 
after  he  was  mayor,  my  husband  found  that  he  could  not  stop 
profiteering  because  some  of  the  councillors  would  be  pur- 
chasable and  the  post  office  itself  was  corrupt.  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  though  himself  in  a  leading  position,  he 
used  all  his  energy  to  establish  a  workers'  soviet  to  take  over 
the  government  as  soon  as  might  be  possible.  As  an  immediate 
step,  he  had  all  food  shipments  confiscated,  paid  for  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  forwarded  to  central  Russia  through  agents 
of  the  Kerensky  government  at  one-third  the  cost  the  mer- 
chants had  been  able  to  exact. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  found  that  speculators  were  hold- 
ing several  carloads  of  biscuits,  expecting  a  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs later  when  these  were  to  be  retailed  at  enormous  profits. 
The  biscuits  were  paid  for  by  the  city  and  sold  immediately 
in  the  city  and  the  villages  around  through  the  cooperatives. 
This  was  just  before  Christmas,  and  there  was  much  rejoic- 
ing among  the  poor  people  who  had  not  seen  anything  but 
plain  bread  for  a  long  time.  That  particular  kind  of  small 
cake  now  goes  in  that  neighborhood  by  my  husband's  name. 

When  news  came  of  Kerensky's  fall,  the  change  from  elect- 
oral to  soviet  government  in  Siberia,  prepared  for  by  arduous 
months  of  organization,  came  naturally  and  almost  without 
disturbance.  There  was  neither  bloodshed  nor  fighting  of  any 
kind,  except  in  one  city  which  had  a  four  days'  fight.  This 
was  Blagovestchensk,  on  the  Manchurian  border,  in  a  rich 
district  with  coal  and  gold  mines  and  wheat  aplenty  and  busy 
shipping  to  the  coast.     Here  the  capitalists  were,  of  course, 
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especially  strong  and  they  refused  to  give  up  their  power  or 
make  any  concession. 

In  Blagovestchensk,  while  the  peasants  attended  a  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  soviet,  they  were  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  White  guards,  consisting  of  former  imperial 
officers,  who  had  returned  from  Japan,  and  hired  Chinese. 
These  arrested  four  hundred  peasant  delegates  and  the  chair- 
man. As  soon  as  these  arrests  became  known,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  district  streamed  into  the  city  without  any  prev- 
ious arrangement  to  that  effect.  On  one  day,  ten  thousand 
peasants,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  hatchets  and  hammers,  tools  oi  all  sorts,  crowded 
into  the  city  and  laid  siege  to  the  prison.  The  women  also 
came  and  brought  food  with  them  which  was  cooked  in  the 
open  air.  It  took  that  peasants'  army  six  days  to  free  the 
prisoners  and  demolish  the  power  of  wealth  and  reaction. 
They  carried  shoulder-high  the  man  who  had  presided  over 
that  conference,  at  a  mass  meeting  organized  the  soviet  on 
the  lines  that  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  conference  and 
confirmed  its  resolution  to  socialize  immediately  all  mines, 
the  fleet,  the  moving  picture  houses,  the  large  bakeries  and 
the  hotels. 

Only  local  Soviets  were  organized  at  that  time.  They  were 
called  into  conference  at  the  end  of  December  in  the  capital 
of  the  Far  East,  Habarovsk,  to  form  a  state  soviet.  My  hus- 
band, sent  from  Nikolskoe  as  a  delegate,  was  elected  tem- 
porary chairman  and,  when  the  state  soviet  was  formed,  per- 
manent president  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  of  Soviets. 

The  All  Russian  Conference 

The  Central  Siberian  and  the  Far  Eastern  republics  were 
federated  with  the  Moscow  soviet  government  in  the  All- 
Russian  conference  and  received  from  Moscow  all  decrees 
passed  and  funds  to  carry  on  government  activities  until  the 
connection  by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  was  cut- 
off by  the  reactionary  and  Allied  powers.  All  Soviets  in  the 
Far  East  were  represented  at  that  constitutional  conference 
of  peasants  and  citizens  which  I  have  mentioned  and  decided 
upon  the  socialization  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  natural  resources. 

After  three  months  in  Nikolskoe,  we  moved  to  Habarovsk 
in  January,  191 8,  where  my  husband  took  up  his  work  as 
president  of  the  federation.  On  the  whole  the  organization 
of  soviet  government  went  smoothly,  although  whenever  some 
practical  and  constructive  piece  of  work  was  in  process  of 
accomplishment,  there  would  be  some  trouble  with  White 
guard  officers  who,  unable  to  effect  an  uprising  against  the 
new  regime,  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  success 
of  all  its  undertakings.  Until  the  Allies  came  in,  these  small 
bands  of  reactionaries,  however,  caused  us  little  worry.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  gradually  joined  the  Soviets  and  began 
to  work  for  their  living. 

During  all  this  time,  the  government  had  to  protect  two 
fronts :  one  near  Irkutsk,  where  Semionoff,  with  officers  of 
the  ex-imperial  army  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  con- 
tinually made  raids  from  across  the  Manchurian  border;  the 
other  from  the  East  which  eventually  succeeded  in  setting  up 
the  Kolchak  dictatorship.  When  Semionoff  gained  power  in 
the  West,  an  army  of  Red  guards  was  dispatched  from 
Vladivostok,  and  I  well  remember  their  passing  through 
Habarovsk.  The  president  and  the  commissars  met  them  at 
the  station  and  handed  them  a  red  flag  symbolic  of  the  unity 
of  the  whole  state,  receiving  in  exchange  the  local  flags  which 
the  constituent  regiments  had  brought  each  from  its  own  dis- 
trict. There  were  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  republic,  and  the 
ceremony  was  most  impressive.     After  four  weeks,  I  again 


stood  on  that  station  platform  beside  my  husband  to  receive 
the  troops  on  their  return  after  they  had  pushed  Semionoff 
back  over  the  Chinese  border.  There  was  the  state  flag,  now 
dirty,  with  many  holes;  and,  alas,  in  the  place  of  our  nice, 
polished  pole  there  was  a  rough  stick,  cut  from  a  tree.  They 
marched  through  the  main  street,  and  the  best  restaurants  were 
opened  for  them.  Their  separate  flags  were  returned  and, 
with  fervent  professions  of  loyalty  both  on  their  part  and  that 
of  the  citizens,  they  left  that  night  for  home. 

Another  incident  may  be  worth  recounting.  In  Habarovsk, 
as  in  the  whole  of  that  region,  navigation  is  of  an  importance 
which  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  understand  in  America 
with  its  developed  railroad  systems.  In  the  early  spring, 
when  the  ice  began  to  crack  and  slowly  melted,  the  one  grave 
anxiety  of  us  all  was,  What  will  happen  to  our  fleet?  Will 
the  skippers,  no  longer  under  the  whip  of  their  masters,  re- 
fuse to  sail  and  shut  off  transportation  between  the  cities? 
And  then,  one  sunny  day,  our  hearts  leaped  high  with  joy: 
for  there  was  the  Amur,  covered  as  far  as  one  could  see 
with  vessels  of  every  description,  all  painted  and  smartened 
up  for  the  season's  work,  all  carrying  the  red  flag  of  the 
revolution  on  the  gaff.  The  men  had  realized  that  on  them 
depended  the  welfare  of  the  people  and,  without  disorder, 
had  entered  upon  their  familiar  task. 

Commerce  and  shipping  offer  the  main  sources  of  livelihood 
in  these  eastern  towns,  apart,  of  course,  from  farming  and 
small  industries.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  produce  was 
raised  even  within  the  towns  themselves.  When  soldiers  re- 
turned in  large  numbers  from  the  western  front,  it  was  dif- 
ficult at  first  to  set  them  all  to  work.  So  the  federal  council 
decided  to  establish  communal  workshops  for  them  and  ap- 
propriated a  building  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  towns. 
Here  they  produced  shoes  and  hats,  shirts  and  other  clothing, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  which  were  sold  at  cost 
to  the  cooperative  stores,  the  men  being  maintained  in  the 
meantime  by  the  government. 

Among  the  constructive  activities  of  the  Far  East  soviet, 
education  undoubtedly  takes  front  rank.  Public  schools  un- 
der the  old  regime  had  been  practically  unknown.  Only  the 
rich  could  give  their  children  an  education;  there  were  no 
free  schools.  As  a  result,  nearly  all  the  peasants  and  poor 
people  and  their  children  were  illiterate.  One  of  the  first 
decrees  of  the  Soviets  was  to  close  the  higher  schools  for  one 
year  and  use  their  equipment  for  elementary  education.  Be- 
fore I  left  Habarovosk,  there  was  a  flourishing  teachers'  union 
with  300  members,  but  when  the  reactionaries  came  in  under 
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the  leadership  of  Kolchak,  the  commissar  of  education  and 
several  more  of  the  members  were  shot.  This  commissar  had 
been  instrumental,  also,  in  opening  a  workmen's  university, 
and  nearly  every  trade  union  supported  its  own  evening  school. 
My  own  servant  was  president  of  the  servants'  union  and 
was  extremely  proud  of  the  progress  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  on  the  part  of  the  city's  servant  girls,  practically  all 
of  whom  had  been  illiterate.  We  also  established  a  con- 
servatory of  music  which  in  about  four  weeks  had  a  register 
of  nearly  500  enrolled  students.  We  appropriated  for  it  a 
number  of  pianos  left  behind  in  the  clubs  and  houses  of  the 
former  Czar's  officers.  There  were  also  among  us  a  small 
group  of  actors  who  rehearsed  plays  and  a  few  talented  Aus- 
trian prisoners  who  became  Russian  citizens  and  offered  their 
services.  I  myself  helped  to  organize  a  system  of  kindergartens. 
Now,  what  happened  with  these  educational  plans  is  really 
very  remarkable  and  significant  for  the  whole  tone  of  the 
revolution.  The  professional  teachers  who,  of  course,  had 
been  associated  exclusively  with  children  of  the  "  better 
classes,  "  at  first  took  a  high  and  mighty  attitude  and  refused 
to  come  in  at  all.  Afterwards,  however,  many  of  them  joined 
the  union  and  were  among  the  most  able  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  was  an  amusing  conflict  of  opinion  among 
the  people  themselves  as  to  what  to  do  with  these  teachers.  At 
one  peasant  meeting  which  I  attended  an  old  man  got  up  and 
showed  his  hands,  saying:  "These  hands  do  not  know  how 
to  write,  and  you  all  know  how  much  we  have  suffered  in 
the  past  from  our  inability  to  do  that ;  but  I  would  rather  my 
children  and  grandchildren  went  through  life  as  I  have  done 
than  that  they  should  be  taught  by  people  who  oppose  the 
revolution."  The  mothers,  however,  carried  the  day  when  they 
decided  that  the  teachers  could  and  should  be  compelled  to 
teach  their  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  teachers 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
or  to  adopt  some  physical  labor  for  a  livelihood,  the  strike 
was  broken. 

Schools  Run  by  the  Pupils 
A  large  number  of  the  teachers  were  young  girls  who 
had  graduated  from  the  gymnasia  (institutions  taking  a  mid- 
dle ground  between  high  school  and  college)  and  were  throw- 
ing in  their  lot  enthusiastically  with  the  people.  In  many 
cases  this  meant  leaving  home  (the  fathers  of  many  were 
former  officers)  and  living  entirely  on  the  salary  which  it 
was  possible  to  pay  them  from  the  public  treasury,  i.e.,  300 
roubles  a  month  for  single  teachers  and  400  roubles  for 
married  ones.  When  the  reactionaries  came  back,  many  of 
these  teachers  who  had  put  all  their  enthusiasm  into  their 
work  refused  to  take  their  orders  from  Kolchak  and  his  as- 
sociates and  went  into  the  villages  to  teach  in  their  own 
way.  Some  of  the  girls  of  the  best  homes  also  joined  the 
Red  Cross,  and  I  remember  one  unfortunate  mother  whose 
heart  was  torn  between  anxiety  for  her  daughter  who  was 
serving  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Red  army  and  her  son, 
an  officer  in  the  White  guard.  I  often  visited  the  schools 
and  made  the  astonishing  discovery  that  these  girls,  with 
no  training  in  educational  methods  and  having  never  heard 
of  Mme.  Montessori,  had  developed  and  were  practicing 
most  modern  and  approved  ideas  of  education.  The  children 
in  each  class  elected  their  own  chairman  for  the  day  and  had 
their  own  "  revolutionary  tribunal  "  to  enforce  discipline. 
The  teacher  allowed  the  children  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  subject  they  would  take  up  first  that  day,  if  they  were 
going  to  study  at  all.  One  fine  day  in  April,  I  met  a  crowd 
of  children  in  the  street  with  their  own  teachers  and  asked 
why  they  were  not  at  school.     "  Oh,  "  they  said,  "  the  day 


is  much  too  beautiful ;  besides  we  must  prepare  for  the  May 
festival."  So  we  all  went  to  the  park  together  (I  had  my 
own  children  with  me)  and  learned  to  sing  the  international. 
On  Mayday  we  had  a  great  celebration.  Each  school  had 
its  flag  of  the  revolution,  and  all  the  classes  had  their  own 
varied  flags.  The  commissar  of  education  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  reminded  the  children  that  they  were  the  hope  of 
the  revolution  and — at  that  time  the  danger  of  a  reaction 
already  alarmed — that  if  the  present  soviet  government  failed, 
the  torch  of  the  social  revolution  would  pass  on  to  them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  schools  like  the  rest  of  the 
local  government  were  carried  on  with  funds  received  from 
the  central  government,  until  the  connection  was  cut  off.  The 
financial  arrangements,  of  course,  were  not  absolutely  smooth. 
On  one  occasion  the  railroad  men  waited  for  two  months 
without  pay.  Being  themselves  in  the  government,  they 
knew,  of  course,  where  the  trouble  lay  and  were  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice.  On  another  occasion  when  the  Far  East 
government  was  in  desperate  straits  it  decided  to  issue  money 
of  its  own,  and  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  miners'  union, 
was  backed  completely  with  a  gold  deposit  in  the  banks.  The 
whole  of  this  operation  was  carried  on  with  such  honesty 
that  when  the  reactionaries  came  in  no  one  lost  anything,  the 
government  being  amply  covered  by  this  reserve. 

Socialization  of  the  moving  picture  houses  (about  two  in 
every  town)  and  of  the  theaters  was  another  source  of  great 
happiness  to  the  people.  Few  of  them  in  the  past  could  af- 
ford to  enter  these  places.  Socialization  came  about  partly 
through  the  impoverishment  of  the  wealthier  classes  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  the  owners  to  pay  the  high  wages 
demanded  by  the  operators  and  make  a  living  for  themselves. 
So,  they  came  to  the  commissar  of  education  and  offered  to 
run  the  houses  for  the  government  on  a  salary  basis.  A 
censorship  of  film  plays  was  also  established,  especially  for 
films  shown  once  a  week  before  children's  audiences.  Many 
different  professional  classes,  which  at  first  stood  aloof  and 
opposed  every  constructive  move  of  the  new  government,  grad- 
ually came  in  to  help.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  with 
us  from  the  beginning;  others  attempted  sabotage.  The 
bankers,  for  instance,  at  first  absolutely  refused  to  open  the 
banks  but  gradually  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  continue 
business  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviets. 
Some  of  them  had  to  be  imprisoned,  but  executions  did  not 
take  place  at  all  under  the  soviet  regime,  even  in  the  most 
obstinate  case  of  opposition. 

People  everywhere  went  around  with  a  smile.  The  cost 
of  living  had  been  materially  reduced.  Wages  were  higher. 
There  were  opportunities  for  educational  advancement. 
There  were  amusements.  There  was  the  sense,  everywhere, 
of  a  new  era  of  good-will,  of  cooperation  in  the  building  up 
of  a  better  society.  All  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
three  hundred  or  more  had  a  direct  voice  in  the  government. 
The  state  soviet  had  an  organization  of  twenty-four  depart- 
ments, under  so  many  commissars,  including  those  of  labor, 
education,  trade,  fisheries,  foreign  affairs,  finance.  Every 
three  months  the  work  of  this  government  was  open  to  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  at  a  public  conference.  Not  only  the 
workers,  but  doctors  and  nurses,  intellectuals  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions, worked  with  the  government.  In  Vladivostok,  I 
met  a  lawyer  who  was  one  of  the  commissars. 

Each  soviet  had  its  revolutionary  tribunal,  elected  by  the 
soviet  and  consisting  of  two  manual  workers,  two  peasants 
and  two  sailors,  combining  the  functions  of  jury  and  judge. 
This  tribunal  proceeded  by  the  most  orderly  methods  and 
even  maintained  a  well  organized  detective  bureau,  employed 
in  the  main  in  finding  out  plots  against  the  government  and 
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watching  the  disturbing  elements  that  would  interfere  with 
its  working.  Only  one  serious  case  of  crime  came  before  this 
court  at  Habarovsk  in  nine  months.  A  Chinese  boat  was 
robbed ;  and  the  owner  immediately  appeared,  asking  to  have 
his  loss  repaired  and  producing  a  list  of  goods  stolen,  includ- 
ing jewelry  and  other  valuables.  The  soviet,  in  order  to 
avoid  complications,  immediately  agreed  to  pay  the  whole 
loss,  though  that  meant  financial  ruin  at  the  time.  The  de- 
tective bureau  searched  the  countryside,  discovered  the  rob- 
bers and  the  stolen  merchandize  within  eight  days;  and  the 
threatened  heavy  loss  to  the  authorities  was  averted. 

So,  government  became  more  and  more  stable.  Not  only 
this,  but  a  great  variety  of  constructive  activities  were  com- 
menced of  which  I  have  here  only  been  able  to  sketch  a 
very  few,  and  these  in  briefest  outline.  Then  came  the  end, 
very  rapidly.  I  left  Habarovsk  with  my  two  children  two 
weeks  before  Kolchak  took  the  city,  with  his  composite  Brit- 
ish, American  and  Japanese  army,  and,  at  Nikolaievsk  took 
ship  for  Vladivostok.  There  was  really  no  time  to  prepare 
an  effective  defence  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  In  the 
capital,   a  special   conference   of  Soviets  was  called,   and   the 


commissars  entreated  the  people  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
avoid  useless  bloodshed.  But  the  people  wanted  to  fight. 
After  a  four  days'  session,  their  delegates  decided  to  retreat. 
It  took  the  Allies  four  weeks  to  take  Habarovsk  because  of 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  surrounding  country  region. 
The  commissars  and  leaders,  knowing  the  policy  of  Kolchak 
to  give  no  quarter,  fled  into  the  wilderness,  each  taking  with 
him  three  thousand  roubles  for  emergencies. 

As  I  passed  through  the  villages,  I  found  everywhere  con- 
fidence that  the  Soviets,  though  defeated,  would  be  organized 
again.  Not  only  working  people  and  peasants,  but  many, 
many  bourgeois  deeply  resented  the  Allied  interference  with 
their  affairs.  Mensheviki,  moderate  Socialists,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Many  of  them  were  arrested  by  the 
reactionary  forces;  some  were  shot.  What  happened  was  not 
the  substitution  of  one  republican  government  for  another,  but 
the  triumphant  re-entry  of  the  Czar's  White  guard  army 
with  the  aid  of  the  Allies.  I  was  arrested  four  times  during 
my  journey  home  to  America.  But  here  I  am,  bearing  such 
testimony  as  I  can  to  the  things  I  have  seen  and  heard  dur- 
ing my  year  and  a  half  among  the  people  of  Siberia. 


STILL  SMILING  AT  THE  END  OF  A  DAY  S  WORK  IN  THE  POTATO  PATCH 


Among  Russian  Peasants 

An  Attempt  at  Case  Work  with  Refugees  in  the  Province  of  Samara 

By  Lydia  Lewis  Rickman 


T 

th 


was  in  August,  191 7,  that  1  joined  the  Russian  Unit  of 
le   British    Friends'   War   Victims    Relief   Committee, 


T 

which  had  gone  out  the  year  before  to  aid  the  refugees 
-^-  of  the  great  1915  and  1916  retreat.  When  I  began 
work,  therefore,  though  their  first  acute  distress  was  past,  Rus- 
sia itself,  five  months  after  the  revolution,  was  still  sufficiently 
normal  for  refugees  to  stand  out  as  a  conspicuously  abnormal 
group  who  needed  special  assistance.  In  the  last  year,  civil 
war  has  produced  such  dire  confusion  in  transportation  and 
all  productive  industry  that  each  district  has  been  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources  for  all  its  wants,  and  the  problem  of 
the  refugee  is  almost  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  peasant 
population  as  a  whole.  My  own  work  was  altogether  for 
refugees,  my  contacts  with  other  peasants  being  most  casual, 
and  of  course  the  case  work  I  am  about  to  describe  was  of 
refugees  only.  But  all  our  refugees  were  peasants,  even 
though  from  a  province  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  the 
work  resulted  in  fitting  them  into  the  regular  life  of  our  own 
district  in  the  department  of  Buzuluk  government  of  Samara, 
whither  they  had  come  as  homeless  wanderers  a  couple  of 
years  before.  The  200  or  more  individuals  whose  histories  I 
came  to  know  so  intimately  have  been  for  the  last  few  months 
and  still  are  meeting  the  same  problems  as  are  the  other  one 
hundred  and  sixty  million  peasants  of  Russia.  The  handicap 
of  their  past  sufferings  makes  a  great  difference,  but  this  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  to  detract  seriously  from  the  value 
of  their  stories  as  light  on  the  complicated  problem  of  the 
peasant  today. 

The  families  studied  were  those  in  Mogotova  House,  the 
institution  run  by  the  unit,  and  a  few  in  the  village  nearby. 
An  old  estate  with  a  large  old  mansion  was  lent  by  the 
zemstvo,  and  to  it  were  sent  in  November,  19 16,  from  the 
parts  of  the  district  where  our  members  were  working,  in- 
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valids,  orphans,  old  people,  broken  families,  any  one,  in  short, 
who  seemed  to  need  institution  care.  In  many  cases  there 
were  fathers,  brothers  or  sons  in  the  army,  who  would  come 
back  some  day,  but  in  the  meantime  their  dependents  had  to 
be  cared  for.  These  soldiers  began  coming  back  in  the  fall 
of  1 91 7,  most  of  them  with  very  definite  schemes  for  their 
families  as  soon  as  peace  should  come  and  they  could  go  back 
to  their  old  homes.  Everyone  felt  then  that  that  time  was  not 
far  off,  and  we  decided  that  if  we  were  to  be  really  useful  in 
the  reestablishment  of  our  own  families,  we  must  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  did  then  of  their  histories,  family 
connections,  resources  and  especially  of  their  own  future  plans. 
As  most  of  the  comparatively  few  families  living  in  the  village 
had  relatives  or  friends  in  the  house,  we  extended  the  study 
to  them.  We  made  a  simple  face  card  to  cover  the  points  we 
needed,  and  a  Russian  member  of  the  unit,  who  was  on 
specially  friendly  terms  with  the  people,  had  the  necessary 
long  confidential  talks  with  the  head  of  each  family — in  some 
cases  a  child  of  twelve.  Of  course  they  were  delighted  to  tell 
their  stories  and  to  talk  over  their  future  problems  with  the 
hope  of  our  advice  in  settling  them. 

We  had  just  got  these  studies  made  and  were  laying  our 
plans  in  the  hope  of  going  "  home  "  with  our  people  in  the 
spring  when  the  February  advance  of  the  Germans  made 
that  impossible,  and  made  our  own  position  so  uncertain  that 
we  decided  to  break  up  Mogotova  House  in  order  not  to 
have  so  large  a  responsibility  on  our  hands  if  we  had  to  leave 
Russia  suddenly.  The  house  had  served  its  purpose,  the  in- 
valids were  stronger,  the  soldier  relatives  had  returned,  and 
we  decided  to  reestablish  as  many  people  as  we  could  in  nor- 
mal family  life  and  to  make  some  permanent  provision  for  the 
others  in  Russian  institutions  or  otherwise.  Another  member 
of  the  unit,  an  American  social  worker  born  in  Russia,  visited 
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all  relatives,  friends  or  other  references  within  100  miles  or 
so  of  us,  which  meant  traveling  for  weeks  in  peasant  sledges 
and  overcrowded,  irregular  trains,  sleeping  in  stations,  peasants' 
huts  or  anywhere,  and  living  on  black  bread,  cabbage  soup 
and  other  unaccustomed  fare.  Through  the  work  of  these  two 
Russian  members  of  the  unit,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  house  were  settled  comparatively  normally  into  the 
peasant  life  of  the  district.  The  other  10  per  cent  presented 
very  special  problems,  some  being  obviously  what  would  be 
considered  institution  cases  at  home,  while  others  we  should 
probably  have  placed  out  -had  we  not  at  that  time  taken  over 
the  supervision  of  a  Russian  institution  for  refugees  which 
was  at  the  end  of  its  financial  resources,  so  all  doubtful  cases 
were  placed  there. 

About  the  same  time  two  men  of  the  unit  were  working  out 
a  scheme  of  industrial  training  for  boys,  which  began  with  a 
carpenter  shop,  in  which  the  boys,  while  learning,  earned 
enough  to  pay  their  living  expenses  in  the  cooperative  hostel 
which  they  ran  themselves  under  supervision.  The  nucleus 
with  which  this  started  was  five  or  six  Mogotova  boys  who 
had  already  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  two  re- 
markable workers  among  boys  whom  Mogotova  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  possess.  We  were  thus  able  to  care  ade- 
quately for  certain  boys  without  families,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  chance  for  training  to  some  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
settle  down  into  ordinary  peasant  life  with  no  chance  of  get- 
ting the  better  educational  facilities  the  peasant  so  sorely  needs. 

The  Ivankovitch  family  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
house — conspicuous  for  size,  ability  and  aggressiveness.  Mrs. 
Ivankovitch  was  a  sort  of  forewoman  to  our  sewing  room  and 
considered  herself  a  skilled  tailoress,  although  we  did  not. 
Uliana  (18)  was  one  of  her  assistants;  Lukaria  (16)  helped 
in  caring  for  the  little  children;  Nicholai  (15)  was  one  of  the 
dependable  older  boys  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  careful 
dressers  in  the  house;  and  there  were  three  others  between  him 
and  Marfa,  a  most  self-important  young  person  of  four.  There 
were  said  to  be  two  older  boys  in  the  army  and  two  half- 
brothers  in  America,  to  whom  I  addressed  many  letters  for 
the  family,  but  no  answers  ever  came.  The  family  had  come 
from  Vilna,  which  they  at  least,  with  the  three  families  in  the 
village  from  the  same  place,  considered  a  very  superior  part 
of  Russia.  They  had  a  large  farm  (50  acres)  with  cows, 
pigs,  especially  good  horses  and  an  unusually  fine  cart  which 
had  four  iron  tires.  (Most  peasants'  carts  had  none  at  all,  a 
few  had  tires  on  the  back  wheels;  four  tires  was  an  unheard- 
of  luxury  in  our  part  of  Russia.)  When  the  warning  to  leave 
their  home  came,  the  parents  and  the  younger  ones  got  into 
the  cart  with  such  of  their  possessions  as  they  could  carry  and 
drove  off  aimlessly  ahead  of  the  retreating  army,  the  older 
children  walking  and  driving  the  cattle  and  pigs.  They  drove 
thus  along  the  main  highways  for  days  with  thousands  of 
others  like  themselves,  their  herd  gradually  dwindling  through 
exhaustion   and   through   getting   mixed   with   other   people's. 

The  Chest  of  Treasures  Saved 
After  Uliana,  in  charge  of  it,  was  lost  to  the  family  for  several 
days  and  only  found  by  chance,  they  finally  sold  the  remainder 
for  almost  nothing  and  drove  on,  still  hoping  to  get  a  good 
price  for  the  cart  and  horses,  for  which  they  would  have  re- 
fused fabulous  sums  at  home.  But  at  the  railroad  everyone 
else  wanted  to  sell  horses,  and  so  when  they  finally  got  on  the 
train,  they  only  got  five  roubles  for  the  Whole  thing.  They 
still  had  some  relics  of  their  past  splendor  when  they  were 
with  us — a  big  brass  samovar,  a  Singer  sewing  machine,  and 
three  enormous  wooden   chests   out   of   which   used   to   come 


gorgeous  green,  red,  blue  and  orange  skirts,  flowered  kerchiefs 
and  strings  of  beads  for  the  girls  to  wear  on  festivals.  Mrs. 
Ivankovitch  always  wore  black  or  grey  as  a  token  of  her 
superiority  over  most  peasants,  those  being  the  colors  of  re- 
spectability in  the  town.  How  they  managed  to  take  all  these 
things  with  them  on  their  devious  wanderings  we  could  never 
imagine,  for  they  had  been  from  the  eastern  front  right 
across  Russia,  and  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Tashkent.  Here 
the  father  died  of  cholera  in  the  overcrowded  barracks,  and 
the  family  got  on  the  train  again  with  friends  from  their  home 
village  and  wandered  aimlessly  about,  as  did  so  many  thousands 
of  their  kind,  until  they  got  two  thousand  miles  back  across 
Turkestan  into  Russia  again,  and  finally  landed  in  our  vil- 
lage, thirty-five  miles  from  the  railroad,  in  September,  191 7, 
when  the  house  was  opened.  Almost  the  whole  family  were 
ill  with  malaria,  digestive  troubles,  skin  diseases,  or  general 
exhaustion,  and  they  were  taken  in  quite  early.  They  were  a 
very  hardworking,  capable  family  with  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
future,  and  every  kopek  and  every  stitch  of  clothing  was  saved. 
We  never  knew  how  much  money  they  had,  but  Mrs.  Ivanko- 
vitch certainly  hoarded  everything  she  or  any  of  the  children 
earned  with  us,  money  only  being  spared  for  such  obvious 
necessities  as  high  boots,  fur  cap  and  soldier's  blouse  for  Nicho- 
lai's  festival  costume! 

House-hunting  and  Match-making 

Mrs.  Ivankovitch  had  very  definite  plans  for  their  return 
home  last  spring.  They  were  going  back  with  their  friends 
as  soon  as  they  could  get  free  tickets,  and  they  would  at  once 
set  about  rehabilitating  their  property.  With  three  practically 
grown  children  this  seemed  quite  simple.  Besides  the  mother 
said,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  came  home  the  two  girls  would,  of 
course,  get  married,  and  that  would  add  two  men  to  help. 
There  was  bitter  disappointment  and  much  weeping  when 
this  dream  faded  and  we  decided  to  close  Mogotova,  but  the 
family  set  itself  resolutely  to  find  its  own  place  in  the  com- 
munity. They  house-hunted  diligently  and  were  finally 
established  in  quite  a  palatial  cottage,  much  larger,  Mrs. 
Ivankovitch  assured  us,  than  eight  people  needed.  It  was  per- 
haps eighteen  feet  square,  including  the  shed,  and  the  one 
room  had  an  end  partitioned  off  into  a  bedroom  about  five 
feet  wide,  without  a  window.  They  had  two  single  beds 
which  we  had  given  them,  and  all  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  slept  Russian  style  on  top  of  the  enormous  brick 
stove. 

One  part  of  Mrs.  Ivankovitch 's  original  plan  did  work  out. 
About  a  week  after  they  moved  into  their  new  home  she  came 
to  the  workroom  and  whispered  rather  shamefacedly  to  me 
that  Uliana  was  going  to  be  married  to  Ivan  Gorchuk,  the  tall 
handsome  soldier  who  had  made  himself  useful  by  helping  his 
uncle,  whom  we  employed  to  get  wood.  He  came  from  their 
village,  was  of  a  family  of  prosperous  farmers  like  themselves, 
and  it  was  altogether  a  most  satisfactory  match.  Besides  he 
would  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their  new  home,  and  the 
wedding  was  to  be  in  a  week. 

I  could  congratulate  them  all  heartily,  for  Ivan's  family 
were  old  friends  of  mine.  After  I  went  to  Mogotova  there 
came  a  note  to  us  from  the  schoolmaster,  saying  that  there 
were  two  little  refugee  boys  coming  to  school  underfed  and 
ill,  and  that  the  other  children  gave  them  bread,  as  they 
brought  no  lunch  themselves.  He  thought  we  might  take 
them  into  the  house.  One  of  the  Russian  workers  and  I  made 
a  prompt  call  and  found  a  family  of  five  sharing  with  the 
landlord's  family  a  tiny  one-roomed  hut.  There  was  the  old 
grandmother,   too  ill  to  come  off  the  stove;   Simeon,   a  son 
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From  top  to  bottom  the  pictures  show:  Beating  out  grain 
with  flails,  as  wasteful  as  it  is  antiquated ;  the  larger  boys 
and  girls  putting  in  seed  potatoes;  a  little  plot  that  pro- 
duced 180  pounds  of  tomatoes,  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
diet^of  both  refugees  and  friends ;  plowing  the  potato  field 


about  30,  with  a  limp  which  had  kept  him  from  being  a 
conscript ;  Fedosia,  a  fine,  energetic,  strong  daughter  a  little 
younger,  and  two  grandsons,  ten  and  eight,  the  boys  who  had 
worried  the  schoolmaster.  They  were  children  of  a  son  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Austria  since  191 5,  and  there  were  two 
more  sons  in  America,  and  a  grandson  whose  parents  were 
dead  was  at  the  war.  This  last  grandson,  who  came  to  them 
a  iew  months  later,  was  Ivan,  Uliana  Ivankovitch's  fiance. 
Simeon  and  Fedosia  told  us  all  about  their  nice  little  farm 
and  their  house,  which  actually  had  had  a  second  story! 
When  the  Russian  army  began  its  retreat  through  their  dis- 


trict, they  were  wakened  in  the  night  and  told  they  must 
leave  the  house  at  once  for  a  few  hours,  that  they  were  to 
make  no  lights  to  pack  their  belongings  and  need  not  take  any- 
thing along,  for  the  army  would  soon  advance  again  and  they 
could  go  back.  They  obeyed,  and  because  they  had  no  lights 
to  go  over  their  papers,  the  addresses  both  of  the  brothers  in 
America,  who  were  prosperous  and  used  to  send  them  money, 
and  of  the  boys  over  in  Austria  were  left  behind.  Of  course 
they  never  got  back  but  wandered  on  and  on  to  the  east  with 
the  others  and  had  heard  that  their  house  was  burhed.  At 
any  rate  those  addresses  were  lost,  and  the  relatives  had  no 
way  of  finding  where  they  were.  So  they  were  afraid  the 
family  was  broken  up  forever. 

In  Mogotova  they  were  having  a  very  hard  time.  Fedosia 
could  not  leave  her  sick  mother  long  enough  to  work  out, 
even  if  she  could  find  work  to  do,  and  Simeon,  being  lame, 
could  not  get  much  to  do  except  odd  jobs  for  their  landlord, 
for  which  he  was  paid  in  food  for  himself  alone.  They  said 
they  knew  the  boys  did  not  have  proper  food,  but  what  could 
they  do?  They  had  thought  of  asking  us  to  take  them,  but 
could  not  bear  to  give  them  up  to  an  institution.  Our  sug- 
gestion that  Simeon  might  find  work  with  us  was  enthusias- 
tically received,  and  we  made  an  appointment  for  the  boys 
to  be  examined  at  the  dispensary  and  arranged  to  have  the 
doctor  call  to  see  the  old  woman.  He  found  she  had  senile 
tuberculosis,  that  one  boy  had  some  evidence  of  an  incipient 
case,  and  both  were  plainly  undernourished.  Here  we  en- 
countered a  problem  our  medical  staff  met  in  at  least  every 
other  house  in  the  villages.  What  treatment  can  you  recom- 
mend for  tuberculosis  in  a  one-roomed  house  occupied  by  two 
families  (ten  individuals),  with  fuel  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  the  thermometer  at  20  degrees  below  zero?  Special  diet? 
Hens  do  not  lay  at  that  temperature,  nor  do  cows  give  milk 
living  in  open  barns  and  fed  on  straw,  as  they  had  to  be  all 
over  our  district  last  year.  There  was  nothing  radical  we 
could  do,  so  the  doctor  gave  them  a  talk  about  infection, 
which,  of  course,  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  We 
gave  Simeon  a  job  at  cutting  wood  for  us,  which  provided 
him  with  a  hot  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  good  pay, 
so  that  he  could  buy  food  for  the  others,  and  we  gave  special 
diet  to  the  frail  little  boy  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  of  millet  each 
day  for  porridge,  a  luxury  unobtainable  for  peasants.  (We 
bought  it  from  the  Cossacks  in  the  Urals  and  carted  it  200 
miles.)  Inadequate  as  this  help  was,  it  worked  wonders.  The 
boys  fattened  up  and  got  strong.  Simeon  was  an  excellent 
worker,  and  Fedosia,  a  cheery  person,  was  a  most  welcome 
visitor  when  she  came  every  other  day  for  the  millet. 

Tuberculosis  a  Divine  Visitation 

In  the  early  spring  Ivan  came  and  did  odd  jobs  for  us  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  whole  family  prospered.  Then  the  Ivanko- 
vitch  family  got  their  new  large  house,  Ivan  and  Uliana  were 
to  be  married,  and  the  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  the  Gor- 
chuk  family  were  going  to  move  in  with  the  Ivankovitches. 
We  expostulated  at  great  length  with  Mrs.  Ivankovitch 
about  the  menace  of  tuberculosis  to  her  seven  children,  and 
the  doctor  had  half  an  hour's  solemn  talk  with  her  through 
an  interpreter  to  make  sure  it  was  clear,  but  her  peasant  fatal- 
ism was  too  strong.  Tuberculosis  was  as  God  willed  anyway. 
Besides,  she  said,  they  would  not  really  be  much  more 
crowded,  for  Ivan  would  be  there  anyway  after  the  wedding, 
Lukaria  and  Nicholai  were  going  into  the  town  to  work, 
Sasha  was  hoping  for  a  job  as  herd  boy  in  a  near-by  village, 
so  there  would  only  be  six  grown-ups  and  five  children  in 
their  one  room  most  of  the  time.  And  think  what  advantage 
to  both  families  there  would  be  with  only  one  stove  to  pro- 
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vide  fuel  for,  the  one  supply  of  food  to  get,  and  two  men  to 
get  wood  and  do  the  work.  So  the  Gorchuks  moved  in  before 
the  wedding  and,  for  some  weeks  at  least,  there  were  sixteen 
people  in  that  one  room. 

Quite  different  was  the  background  of  Tatiana  Bartnovski. 
Her  family  were  not  landed  peasants,  and  so  her  husband  was 
a  laborer  on  a  big  estate.  The  landlord  had  a  great  house  for 
his  employes  in  which  each  family  had  a  room,  and  when  in 
1 91 4  most  of  the  men  were  called  into  the  army,  their  families 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  rooms.  Tatiana's  husband 
went  off  with  the  rest,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
Whether  he  was  killed  or  made  a  prisoner  in  those  first  days 
she  has  no  idea,  for  all  efforts,  even  before  the  revolution,  to 
trace  him  through  the  army  records  failed,  as  such  efforts 
usually  did  fail  under  the  old  regime.  However,  she  drew 
her  separation  allowance  of  six  roubles  a  month  for  herself 
and  each  of  her  four  children  right  up  until  March,  19 18, 
when  the  army  was  entirely  disbanded. 

Organized  for  Flight 

Tatiana  was  a  big,  strong  woman,  and  so  early  in  the  war 
she  worked  in  the  fields  where  her  husband  had  worked  and 
with  her  room  and  her  soldier  allowance  made  out  quite  com- 
fortably until  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army  on  its  great 
retreat.  The  landowner  organized  the  flight  of  his  depen- 
dents. He  distributed  his  horses  amongst  them,  giving  one  to 
each  man  to  help  carry  off  his  family  and  their  possessions, 
but  as  Tatiana  was  only  a  woman  she  got  no  horse,  so  could 
take  only  what  she  and  the  children  could  carry,  which  was 
not  much,  since  one  child  was  a  baby,  and  another  small 
enough  to  need  carrying  itself  most  of  the  time.  She  had  an 
old  mother,  a  sister,  and  a  married  brother  in  a  near-by  vil- 
lage, and  after  she  joined  them  she  was  able  to  put  the  little 
children  in  their  cart  with  their  grandmother,  and  she  and  the 
other  able-bodied  members  of  the  family  walked  the  many 
weary  miles  to  the  railroad.  Somewhere  on  the  long  railroad 
journey  the  brother  and  his  family  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
rest  of  them,  and  they  separated  and  of  course  soon  lost  track 
of  each  other,  so  that  when  our  workers  sent  the  family  to 
Mogotova  there  were  just  the  seven  of  them.  The  poor  old 
mother  was  very  feeble  and  spent  what  little  strength  she  had 
in  fasting  and  in  other  religious  observances,  as  did  so  many 
of  our  old  people.  All  four  children  were  so  racked  with 
malaria  when  they  came  to  us  that  they  still  had  relapses 
after  a  year  of  treatment.  Tatiana  and  Anna,  her  sister,  were 
always  well  and  hearty  and  were  of  great  assistance  in  the 
work  of  the  house,  but  Tatiana  was  such  a  consummate  liar 
and  beggar  that  she  was  a  great  trial  to  us,  especially  when 
there  were  distributions  of  clothing  or  other  things. 

This  family  had  no  plans  for  the  future.  They  had  nothing 
to  take  them  back  to  their  old  home,  except  a  very  forlorn 
hope  of  finding  the  children's  father  there.  They  had  no 
land,  no  buried  possessions,  as  had  so  many  of  our  families, 
and  no  special  ties,  for  not  being  landed  peasants,  they  had  no 
claim,  except  that  of  neighborliness,  on  their  village  commune. 
They  had  already  considered  starting  anew  in  Siberia,  so  it 
was  no  great  trial  to  them  last  spring  when  they  were  un- 
able to  go  home.  Tatiana  found  a  house  near  Mogotova 
whose  owner  was  willing  to  share  its  one  room  with  her. 
She  was  an  expert  weaver,  but  she  refused  our  offer  of  a 
loom  to  start  weaving  with  in  a  village  where  there  was  no 
cloth  and  where  few  people  knew  how  to  make  it,  because 
that  sort  of  work  was  too  confined,  and  she  preferred  to  work 
in  the  forest,  so  she  and  Anna  and  Vasili,  aged  fourteen,  all 
got  work  there  with  ease  as  the  spring  cutting  started.  Man's 
work  it  was,  but  it  was  what  they  were  used  to,  and  with  the 
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I' rum  top  to  bottom:  The  boys  bring  water  from  some 
distance,  as  the  well  at  the  house  was  unable  to  supply  so 
big  a  family;  the  singing  class  from  Samara  orplianages; 
beginning  the  children's  flozver  gardens  oh  which  many  a 
"  house  "  zvas  built;  part  of  a  melon  crop  that  the  early 
frosts  spdi  ,'</ 


money  saved  from  the  soldier  allowance  and  the  household 
equipment  and  clothing  we  had  given  them  to  start  off  with, 
they  were  better  off  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Tatiana 
had  a  scheme  for  getting  Anna  married,  to  Kuznitzov,  one  of 
the  prosperous  widowers  whose  children  were  in  the  house, 
but  he  hesitated,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  Anna's  social  position  at  home  had  been  near  enough 
to  his  to  make  it  a  possible  match.  After  all,  was  she,  who 
had  never  had  such  things,  worthy  of  being  endowed  with  all 
the  exquisite  linens  and  the  gorgeous  colored  woolen  peasant's 
skirts   which   his   wife   had   brought   along   and    treasured   so 
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carefully  until  her  death,  a  year  and  a  half  before  while  he  was 
at  the  front,  had  brought  the  two  little  girls  and  their  chest 
under  our  roof.  So  nothing  came  of  it,  rather  to  our  regret, 
for  Anna  was  a  very  nice  girl  and  in  the  role  of  stepmother 
would  have  helped  us  out  of  one  of  our  perplexities. 

This  family  and  one  other  like  it,  the  Stepanovs,  were  in- 
deed perplexities  to  us.  Here  were  small  children  without  a 
single  feminine  relative;  and  fathers  with  a  living  to  make 
cannot  be  fathers  and  mothers  too  in  Russia  any  better  than 
in  America.  Both  fathers  had  come  back  from. the  army  quite 
early  in  the  winter  and  had  got  work  in  a  district  where 
work  was  very  scarce  at  high  wages,  in  the  big  lumber  mill 
which  had  belonged  to  the  imperial  government  and  was  now 
being  run  with  great  success  by  the  Bolshevik  local  soviet.  So 
they  were  quite  able  financially  to  provide  for  the  children 
and  even  to  pay  housekeepers.  But  the  boom  in  the  mill  had 
far  outstripped  the  housing  capacity  of  the  place,  and  the  men 
were  living  in  improvised  barracks  without  their  families,  ex- 
cept a  lucky  few  who  could  by  special  dispensation  get  one  of 
the  tiny  one-roomed  huts,  half  underground,  which  the  mill 
was  constructing  as  fast  as  possible.  These  two  men,  having 
the  same  problem  to  face  in  taking  care  of  their  children,  be- 
came great  friends  and  decided  to  work  it  out  together.  At 
first,  they  told  us,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  another  institu- 
tion, they  to  pay  towards  the  children's  board.  But  they 
wanted  their  children  with  them  so  much  that  they  put  their 
case  before  the  mill  authorities  and  were  finally  told  they 
might  have  one  hut  between  them.  This  meant  that  the  two 
men  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  and  five  children  under  twelve  were 
to  live  in  a  sort  of  wood-lined  dug-out  about  eight  feet  by 
fourteen  feet,  a  fourth  of  the  floor  space  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  Russian  stove.     Stepanov  walked  the  twenty-five  miles 
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to  Mogotova  the  next  Saturday  and  back  on  Sunday  to  tell  us 
all  about  their  cooperative  plans.  His  Daniel  (15)  would  of 
course  have  to  stay  with  them  and  cook  for  both  families  in- 
stead of  going  with  the  other  Mogotova  boys  to  our  new  car- 
penter shop  and  hostel  in  the  town — which  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment but  could  not  be  helped.  Ekaterina  Kuznitzov, 
aged  11,  was  to  do  the  cleaning  and  take  care  of  three-year- 
old  Uliana  Stepanov.  The  two  men  were  to  take  turns  each 
week-end  in  going  to  the  town  for  flour,  the  one  remaining 
at  home  to  do  the  week's  baking  in  the  other's  absence.  He 
assured  us  they  knew  the  arrangement  was  not  ideal,  but  they 
thought  it  would  do  temporarily,  and  in  order  that  Daniel 
might  soon  join  his  friends  and  start  work,  they  promised  to 
search  the  neighborhood  for  a  woman  to  come  in  by  the  day. 
And  they  promised  to  marry,  one  or  both  of  them,  as  soon  as 
they  could  find  suitable  wives,  and  get  a  second  house.  We 
knew  they  were  sincere  in  this,  for  Kuznitzov  was  still  con- 
sidering Anna  at  that  time,  and  Stepanov  had  sent  a  verbal 
proposal  only  the  week  before  by  our  teamster  to  one  of  the 
peasant  nurses  in  our  hospital,  who,  however,  decided  after 
deliberation  that  four  children  were  too  much  for  her  to 
undertake.  After  some  discussion  we  decided  they  might  as 
well  try  the  experiment,  and  so  both  families  of  children  went 
to  their  fathers.  They  all  seemed  as  happy  and  comfortable 
as  possible  when  I  called  on  them  the  last  of  May.  The  sum- 
mer, when  they  can  live  outdoors,  is  one  thing,  but  what  must 
things  have  been  like  in  that  tiny  hut  this  winter?  However, 
perhaps  a  second  house  and  one  or  both  stepmothers  have  been 
forthcoming  in  the  meantime. 

Relatives  Found  for  the  Orphans 

The  problems  of  the  orphan  children  turned  out  to  be  much 
less  difficult  of  solution  than  we  at  first  feared.  Careful 
inquiry  in  all  except  two  or  three  cases  produced  relatives  who 
were  able  after  a  year  to  take  up  the  responsibility  they  had 
been  unable  to  carry  when  the  children  came  to  us.  Most  often 
these  relatives  were  returned  soldiers,  but  frequently  they 
were  people  who  in  that  year  had  fitted  themselves  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  new  community  in  which  chance  had 
placed  them.  For  instance,  there  were  the  three  Mazerovs, 
who,  by-the-way,  had  been  the  only  ones  of  a  family  of  twelve 
to  live  beyond  babyhood,  a  not  uncommon  infant  death-rate. 
Their  parents  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  journey,  and  they 
had  been  sent  to  us,  during  their  convalescence  from  the  same 
disease,  by  a  distracted  uncle  who  had  no  means  of  providing 
for  his  own  family  properly  in  this  strange  country,  much  less 
for  them.  When  he  was  visited  last  spring,  he  had  secured  an 
appointment  as  head  herdsman  for  the  village  in  which  he  was 
living.  This  meant  that  he  received  one  rouble  per  season  for 
each  head  of  cattle  entrusted  to  his  care— about  600  to  1,000 
in  as  big  a  village  as  his.  His  only  outlay  would  be  perhaps 
ten  roubles  a  month  to  each  of  three  or  four  small  boys  to 
help,  and  he  would  thus  have  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  four  or 
five  hundred  roubles  a  season  besides  his  food  and  that  of  his 
family,  this  last  being  the  greatest  consideration  under  the 
present  conditions  of  scarcity.  His  duty  was  to  go  through 
the  village  early  in  the  morning  collecting  the  cattle  at  the 
gates  of  their  own  barnyards,  to  drive  the  herd  some  miles  to 
where  the  pasture  was  good,  watch  them  during  the  day, 
driving  them  to  the  river  to  drink  at  noon,  and  back  to  the  * 
village  at  milking  time.  He  was  no  longer  a  refugee  but  had  * 
a  definite  position  of  trust  and  independence  in  his  new  home, 
where  he  meant  to  stay  permanently.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  take  the  children,  indeed  the  boy  of  eleven  would  be  very 
useful  to  him,  but  he  was  sorry  they  could  not  stay  with  us, 
because  he  had  been  sure  they  were  getting  an  education  in 
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our  school  which  was  far  better  than  they  could  get  in  the 
overcrowded  village  one.  The  children  went  to  him,  and  we 
had  very  happy  letters  from  them  after  they  rejoined  their 
relatives  and  found  old  friends  from  their  village  living  near. 

Early  in  the  fall  we  had  taken  some  refugee  boys  from  an 
over-full  town  orphanage,  among  them  Dimitri,  aged  twelve. 
A  month  later  his  sister,  a  charming  young  girl,  appeared  at 
the  house,  saying  that  he  had  written  in  glowing  terms  of  our 
school,  and  had  asked  her  to  bring  Gregory,  aged  eight,  in  the 
hope  that  we  would  take  him  also.  They  were  unusually 
affectionate,  quiet  boys  with  rather  more  personal  charm  and 
refinement  than  most  of  our  children,  and  rather  above  the 
average  of  their  age  in  school  attainments.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  winter  a  brother  came  to  see  them,  a  fine-looking 
fellow  just  out  of  the  army.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting work,  but  finally,  Dimitri  told  us,  he  had  got  it  at  last  in 
the  Bolshevik  Red  guard,  where  he  got  clothes  and  food  and 
three  hundred  roubles  a  month.  When  in  April  our  worker 
visited  these  boys'  relatives,  a  hundred  miles  away,  she  found 
that  their  aunt  would  be  very  glad  to  take  them  back  again. 
There  was  one  hindrance  in  this  good  woman's  mind,  how- 
ever, which  she  whispered  very  confidentially  to  her  visitor. 
To  her  horror,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  scabies  had  ap- 
peared in  her  family.  They  had  been  to  all  the  doctors  within 
a  range  of  twenty  miles,  only  to  be  told  that  the  necessary 
drug  to  cure  it  was  not  to  be  had.  She  had  tried  everything 
she  could  think  of,  but  it  was  getting  worse,  and  now  the 
whole  family  had  it,  and  she  was  afraid  to  take  Dimitri  and 
Gregory  for  fear  they  would  get  it  too.  She  had  heard  that 
the  English  hospitals  sometimes  had  things  the  Russian  ones 
did  not,  now  that  drugs  were  so  scarce,  and  she  wondered 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  send  her  a  supply  of 
ointment  with  the  boys.  As  scabies  is  so  common  among  most 
peasants  that  they  hardly  bother  about  it,  unless  they  get  it 
very  badly,  and  socially  is  taken  quite  as  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  a  bad  cold  is  with  us,  the  visitor  felt  decidedly 
this  was  an  unusual  family,  and  promised  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur  ointment  along  with  the  boys. 

Upon  her  return  to  Mogotova  what  was  her  astonishment 
to  have  Dimitri  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears  and  vow  that  he 
would  kill  himself  before  he  would  go  back  to  his  aunt.  He 
gave  no  reason,  said  she  was  kind  to  them,  they  always  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  they  loved  her  very  dearly,  but  go  back  to 
that  village  he  would  not,  and  if  we  forced  it,  he  and  Gregory 
would  run  away  to  another  institution.  It  was  only  after 
hours  of  heart  to  heart  talk  that  the  whole  story  of  a  little 
boy's  hopes  and  fears  came  out. 

A  Peasant  Lad's  Ambition 
From  babyhood,  almost,  Dimitri  had  been  eaten  with  a 
secret  ambition  to  be  something  besides  a  peasant  on  the  soil. 
He  had  only  very  vague  ideas  as  to  what  his  ambition  was 
or  how  to  achieve  it,  and  he  had  no  one  to  consult  who  knew 
any  more  than  he  did,  so  he  never  told  anyone,  even  in  his  own 
family.  The  only  thing  he  was  sure  of  was  that  he  must  get 
an  education,  and  one  of  a  kind  above  the  village  schools.  In 
them  there  are  only  four  classes,  and  often  there  are  only 
three  teachers  to  three  hundred  children.  Very  few  children 
get  into  the  fourth  class,  partly  because  there  is  room  in  the 
school  house  for  only  one  member  of  a  family  at  a  time,  and 
the  older  ones,  no  matter  how  ambitious,  have  to  give  up  their 
places  to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  order  that  the 
whole  family  may  at  least  know  how  to  read  and  write.  As 
for  going  beyond  the  fourth  class  to  the  gymnasia,  that  is  some- 
thing to  be  dreamed  of  only  by  the  very  rich  peasant's  child, 
for  it  means  living  and  paying  board  in  the  town  where  the 
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school  was — perhaps  40  miles  away — and  still  worse  it  means 
expensive  clothes,  a  uniform  or  at  least  black  trousers  and 
black  shirt.  Dimitri  realized,  even  before  they  had  to  leave 
their  home  in  Grodno  government  in  191 6,  that  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  was  not  for  him,  an  orphan  brought  up 
by  his  aunt,  though  before  the  call  to  the  army  he  had  hoped 
that  his  eldest  brother  might  help  him.  When  they  finally 
settled  in  the  Samara  government,  Dimitri  set  about  working 
out  his  own  career,  and  he  set  about  it  with  remarkable 
intelligence,  considering  the  fact  that  he  consulted  no»one.  He 
reasoned  thus:  "  If  I  stay  in  this  village  until  I  finish  the 
village  school,  my  education  will  end,  for  my  family  can  never 
afford  to  send  me  to  the  gymnasia.  Therefore,  at  once, 
while  I  am  still  only  in  the  third  class,  I  must  go  somewhere 
where  the  school  is  continuous.  There  are  orphanages  where 
boys  are  kept  until  they  are  sixteen.  That  must  mean  that 
they  have  schooling  until  they  are  sixteen,  and  that  is  where 
I  must  go."  So  he  ran  away  from  home  to  Buzuluk,  100 
miles  off,  and  applied,  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
admission  to  the  orphanage  there.  Before  he  had  been  there 
long,  he  realized  that  very  few  boys  stayed  until  they  were 
1 6,  that  fewer  still  were  in  the  school,  and  they  only  because 
they  had  not  yet  finished  the  fourth  year.  The  institution, 
as  well  as  the  school,  was  overcrowded,  and  uncomfortable, 
but  Dimitri  stuck  it  out,  hoping  that  when  his  fourth  year 
was  finished,  he  would  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  asylum  and 
to  attend  the  gymnasia  in  Buzuluk,  a  far  better  one  of  course 
than  the  one  in  his  rural  home  district.  Then  he  was  sent  on 
to  Mogotova  against  his  violent  protests,  for  this  meant  leav- 
ing  Buzuluk    for    an    unknown    institution    in    the    country. 
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However,  he  soon  realized  that  our  school,  with  only  twenty- 
five  children  to  a  teacher,  was  different  from  anything  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  sent  one  boy  on  to  the 
Buzuluk  gymnasia  filled  him  with  hope.  It  was  then  that 
he  wrote  home  for  Gregory  to  come  in  order  that  he  might 
start  his  education  right  in  a  small  school.  And  now,  six 
months  later,  just  when  he  was  ready  for  the  entrance  ex- 
amination for  the  gymnasia,  when  all  his  hopes  for  the  future 
had  seemed  on  the  way  to  realization,  we  were  going  to  send 
him  back  to  the  village,  where  there  was  nothing  further  to 
hope  for.  He  demanded  to  go  back  to  the  Buzuluk  orphan- 
age, where  he  was  sure  he  could  somehow  or  other  get  into 
the  school. 

A  day  or  two  later,  while  we  were  still  undecided  how  most 
effectively  to  provide  for  the  boys,  they  had  a"  visitor,  their 
oldest  brother,  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  had  heard  that  we  were  closing  Mogotova, 
and  not  knowing  that  we  had  seen  his  aunt,  had  got  leave  from 
his  work  in  a  town  in  a  province  across  the  Volga  to  come 
and  see  about  his  little  brothers.  His  scheme  exceeded  Di- 
mitri's  wildest  hopes.  Both  boys  were  to  go  back  to  their 
aunt,  and  then  at  the  Easter  holidays  Dimitri  was  to  go  to  him 
and  become  an  apprentice  in  the  great  machine  shop  operated 
by  the  Bolshevik  soviet  in  which  he  was  working.  The 
brother's  wages  were  very  good,  and  he  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  the  boy  with  him,  where  he  could  have  the 
advantage  of  the  mechanical  and  technical  classes  which  went 
with  the  apprenticeship  and  there  were  evening  classes  in  lan- 
guages and  literature  he  could  attend  also. 


Alas  for  all  these  rosy  hopes!  The  boys  (with  the  sulphur 
ointment!)  went  to  their  aunt  as  planned,  but  before  Dimitri 
could  join  his  brother,  the  civil  war  inaugurated  by  the  Czechs 
broke  out,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Samara  near  the 
end  of  May,  there  was  for  many  months  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier between  them.  Whether  they  may  have  got  together 
after  the  Czech  retreat  to  the  Urals,  or  whether  the  machine 
shop  was  in  the  occupied  territory,  and  therefore  suffered 
"  denationalization  "  last  summer,  I  do  not  know. 

During  the  days  of  early  May,  just  before  the  Czech  ad- 
vance into  the  Samara  government,  there  were  sporadic  raids 
into  our  district  by  their  allies,  the  Cossacks.  On  one  of 
these  raids  sixty  Red  guardsmen,  guarding  a  bridge,  were  sur- 
prised and  cut  to  pieces  by  Cossack  swords.  The  bodies  were 
brought  to  Buzuluk,  and  relatives  went  down  to  the  station 
to  search  through  the  two  or  three  freight  cars  of  human 
fragments  to  identify  their  dead.  The  next  day  one  of  the 
members  of  our  unit  met  a  very  tearful,  nerve-wracked  little 
boy  on  the  street.  It  was  Dimitri.  In  their  distant  village 
they  had  heard  of  the  raid,  and  he  had  come  to  the  town  to 
see  if  among  the  dead  he  should  find  his  second  brother,  the 
handsome  young  soldier  who  had  visited  us  in  the  winter  and 
who  subsequently  joined  the  Red  guard.  He  had  spent  the 
morning  going  through  the  gruesome  pile,  but  his  brother  was 
not  there.  He  escaped  that  particular  massacre  but  did  he 
escape  the  final  one  at  the  end  of  June,  when  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Buzuluk  by  the  Czechs,  the  whole  retreating  Bolshevik 
army  of  4,000  was  annihilated  by  a  Cossack  ambush  ?  I  do 
not  suppose  I  shall  ever  know. 


Free  Speech 

By  Alexander  Johnson 


I  WAS  for  war  while  Wilson  was  keeping  us  out  of  it. 
Had  I  been  thirty  years  younger,  I  should  have  en- 
listed in  the  Canadian  army  the  day  after  the  Huns 
began  bombing  the  little  seaside  villages  where  some 
of  the  happiest  months  of  my  childhood  were  spent,  sixty-five 
years  ago. 

I  was  for  conscription,  the  selective  draft,  as  the  only 
democratic  way  of  making  a  large  enougli  army.  I  hated 
war  then — and  hate  it  still  more  now,  war  and  conscriptions, 
too,  yet  I  recognized  the  horrible  necessity  for  both. 

But  I  also  was,  and  am,  for  free  speech  and  free  opinion. 
I  would  rather  have  seen  10,000  or  20,000  cowardly  slackers 
slink  out  from  among  our  4,000,000  brave  men,  because  they 
falsely  declared  themselves  to  be  conscientious  objectors,  than 
to  see  men  like  Roger  Baldwin  or  Evan  Thomas  sent  to  jail 
for  one  year  or  prison  for  twenty-five  "  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

Still  I  recognized  that  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  assem- 
bly and  free  press  must  be  temporarily  surrendered.  I  con- 
sented, though  very  unwillingly,  to  give  up  for  the  time  being 
many  of  my  rights  as  a  freeman  that  the  remainder  might  be 
preserved. 

But  the  war  is  over.  Conscription  is  done  with,  let  us 
hope  forever.  Why  do  we  need  to  persist  in  our  national 
policy  of  ruthless  timidity? 

I  have  often  asserted  that  I  would  rather  not  live  than  live 
under  prussianism.  Yet  we  have  been  more  ruthless,  have 
imposed  heavier  penalties  for  lighter  offenses  than  the  Boche 
in  all  his  glory. 


I  know  as  well  as  an  onlooker  can  what  a  fifteen  or  twenty 
year  sentence  means.  I  learned  it  when  I  was  inspector  of 
prisons.  The  fatuous  judges  who  pronounced  those  absurdly 
long  and  disproportionate  sentences,  for  breaches  of  military 
discipline  or  conscientious  disregard  for  the  draft  law,  I  am 
sure  did  not  know;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  so  fiendish  as  to  inflict  them  had  they  known  what 
they  were  doing.  Or  perhaps  they  were  simply  bluffing  and 
depending  on  executive  clemency  to  redress  the  wrongs  they 
committed  to  please  the  mob. 

Cannot  we  do  something  now  to  expedite  reasonable  justice, 
or  rather  the  cessation  of  horrible  injustice?  Especially  those 
of  us  who,  if  we  had  spoken  out  freely  what  we  thought  a  few 
months  ago,  would  have  been  in  grave  danger  ourselves. 

When  I  think  of  the  men  and  women,  some  of  them  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  who  have  been  hounded  and  harried,  in  some 
cases  by  the  sleuths  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  some 
by  their  official  superiors,  not  for  what  they  have  said,  still 
less  done,  but  for  opinions  (often  erroneous,  sometimes  de- 
testable perhaps  the  opinions  may  have  been,  but  opinions — 
not  deeds),  which  have  been  dragged  out  of  them  by  the 
methods  of  the  third  degree,  I  am  rather  ashamed  of  being 
out  of  jail. 

That  the  action  of  the  courts  and  the  government's  agents 
in  such  cases  has  usually  been  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  makes  the  case  worse,  not  better.  It  makes  a 
thoughtful  man  dread  that  our  boasted  democracy  is  really 
that  worst  form  of  tyranny,  the  rule  of  the  mob.  It  was  not 
without  cause  that  the  annual  number  of  lynchings  increased 
so  greatly  last  year. 


"Fear  Not  to  Sow  Because  of  the  Birds 

Some   Impressions  of  England 
By  Mary  McDowell 
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London,  January,   1QIQ. 

WAR-WEARY  England  is  going  through  a  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  its  history.  The  demobilization  of  the  army 
in  the  field,  the  releasing  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  from  the  munition  plants,  the  lack  of  raw 
material  and  the  absence  of  any  very  clear  plans  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  reconstruction  makes  this  moment  one  of  keen 
irritation  and  general  longing  for  some  way  out. 

Reaction  from  the  four  years  of  suffering  and  privation, 
with  periods  of  despair  and  hope,  have  created  in  the  minds  of 
all  kinds  of  people  the  belief  that  there  must  be  a  new  day 
dawning.  One  hears  on  all  sides,  from  the  press  and  the  pul- 
pit, among  Laborites  and  Liberals,  from  the  man  on  the  street, 
the  phrases,  "  new  era,  "  "  new  time."  It  is  a  time  of  flux,  a 
formative  as  well  as  a  reconstructive  time.  Many  social,  in- 
dustrial and  political  programs  are  offered  as  reconstructive 
measures.  Slogans  considered  in  the  past  as  belonging  to  the 
radicals  have  now  become  the  slogans  of  the  conservatives  as 
well.  "  Slums  must  go,  "  the  Tories  are  saying.  Candidates 
for  Parliament — men  and  women  of  all  political  faiths — re- 
peated it  at  the  December  elections.  "  Three  hundred 
thousand  houses  must  be  built  in  1919,  "  is  the  objective  point 
of  Tories,  Liberals,  Laborites  and  Town  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Associations.  The  Cooperative  Association,  the  labor 
unions  and  the  Labour  Party  of  London  have  organized  a  coal- 
ition to  elect  members  to  the  London  Count}'  Council,  pledged 
to  make  London  "  a  cleaner,  sweeter  and  healthier  place  in 
which  to  live."     To  build   one  hundred   thousand   houses  in 


the  county  of  London  where  at  present  300,000  people  live 
in  one  room  is  the  campaign  cry  of  this  trinity  of  workers. 

After  two  weeks  of  gathering  facts  and  forming  impres- 
sions, I  turned  aside  into  Westminster  Abbey.  I  found  the 
quiet  corner  where  the  friends  of  Canon  Barnett  had  placed 
a  white  marble  slab  to  his  memory. 

A  few  days  before  this  I  had  visited  Mrs.  Barnett  at  the 
Hampsted  Garden  Suburb,  and  had  read  there  the  same  "  Fear 
not  to  sow  because  of  the  birds  "  engraved'  above  the  fire- 
place, on  the  mantel  that  had  been  in  their  study  at  St.  Jude's 
in  Whitechapel.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  which  evi- 
dently meant  so  much  to  the  sower  of  the  deed  and  word,  I 
began  to  understand  when  I  found  leisure  to  read  his  life  as 
written  by  his  wife,  his  constant  co-worker.  [Canon  Barnett. 
By  Mrs.  Barnett.  John  Murray,  London.  Two  volumes. 
Price  2%s.,  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $7.40.]  It  is  an  unusually 
interesting  biography  in  that  it  gives  us  the  human  as  well 
as  the  saintly  Canon  Barnett.  The  Barnetts  was  the  way  in 
which  this  unique  couple  were  always  referred  to  by  all  who 
knew  them. 

In  this  life,  covering  a  period  of  so  many  years  of  service 
in  the  slums  of  London,  one  realizes  the  truth  of  the  law  that 
"  what  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  This  group 
did  not  sow  to  themselves;  neither  was  it  a  sowing  of  the 
word,  but  of  the  deed.  It  was  a  sowing  of  experience  with 
real  conditions  and  real  people.  The  first  facts  concerning  the 
horrors  of  the  housing  conditions  in  East  London  were  made 
public  by  this  group  whose  religious  motive  used  the  scientific 
method   in  their  efforts.     The  beautiful  life  together  of  the 
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Barnetts  illustrates  the  sowing  principle  and  the  continuity 
that  is  not  lost  even  in  chaotic  periods.  Through  neighborly 
services  and  personal  contacts  they  became  interpreters  of  the 
East  London  poor  to  another  world  outside — a  university 
world,  a  West  End  world.  Artists,  authors,  dons  and  deans, 
members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  county  council  joined  at 
last  their  appeal  for  better  conditions.  Today  Mrs.  Barnett 
with  her  energizing  personality  is  living  in  the  Hampsted 
Garden  Suburb,  the  fruitage  of  some  of  this  seed-sowing  away 
back  in  the  70's.  The  story  of  their  life  together,  from  that 
day  when  they  worked  with  Octavia  Hill  and  with  her  learned 
how  to  work  with  and  not  for  the  poor,  should  be  read  by  all 
social  workers. 

One  is  thrilled  by  the  vision  of  the  process  of  growth  from 
seed  to  fruit  in  the  significant  story  of  this  period  of  Eng- 
land's social  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  relation  of 
Octavia  Hill's  first  work  in  repairing  of  tenements  and  rent 
collecting  to  the  far-reaching  government  scheme  of  this  year 
— the  scheme  of  offering  to  localities  assistance  in  building 
their  quota  of  the  300,000  houses  demanded  by  the  people. 

It  is  encouraging  to  look  backward  to  those  early  efforts 
in  adult  education  at  Toynbee  Hall,  then  to  read  the  remark- 
able program  of  the  League  for  Adult  Education.  To  look 
back  from  this  reconstructive  period  to  those  unpromising 
efforts  towards  child  welfare  and  the  discouraging  trials  at 
raising  the  value  of  motherhood,  made  in  Whitechapel  and 
other  parts  of  London,  gives  value  to  all  sincere  and  intelligent 
effort.  The  awful  loss  of  life  by  war  has  made  the  nation 
put  a  new  value  on  motherhood  and  childhood.  The  Pen- 
sion Ministry  is  gathering  information  preparatory  to  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  knowing  that  bills  for  the  endowment 
of  motherhood  and  for  other  schemes  are  to  be  proposed. 
Maternity — Letters  from  Working  Women,  a  book  pub- 
lished during  the  war  and  consisting  of  letters  from  working 
women  collected*  by  the  Women's  Cooperative  League,  is  a 
most  compelling  book.  It  is  the  testimony  of  women  who 
bore  children  in  poverty  and  often  without  the  help  considered 
necessary  by  modern  medicine. 

I  reached  England  in  time  to  feel  the  people's  reaction  to 
President  Wilson's  ideas.  The  great  meeting  in  Albert  Hall 
was  typical  of  the  people's  determination.  It  was  one  in  a 
series  in  the  nation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress.  It  was  all  the  more 
significant,  coming  as  it  did  just  after  the  election,  when  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  was  common  among  the  members 
of  the  party.  The  speakers,  Arthur  Henderson,  George  Lans- 
bury,  Mrs.  Snowden,  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  not  only  endorsed  the  League  of  Nations,  but  stressed 
the  fourteen  points  as  essential.  The  League  of  Nations,  they 
urged,  should  come  first  on  the  program  at  the  peace  table, 
as  all  other  questions  hinged  on  its  acceptance. 

The  English  people,  as  well  as  the  French,  showed  in  their 
marvelous  welcome  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  this  must  indeed  be 
the  last  war.  The  welcome  was  not  to  a  person,  a  president 
or  a  Democrat.  They  cared  nothing  for  these  petty  con- 
siderations that  hinder  us  here  in  our  just  estimate  of  the 
necessity  of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  shall  prevent  war 
and  protect  weaker  peoples.  The  common  people  of  Europe 
expressed  themselves  so  forcibly  in  favor  of  a  league  of  free 
peoples  that  the  unwilling  governments  have  been  compelled 
to  accept  the  people's  mandate.  The  people's  faith  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  a  voice  speaking  their  longings  was  evident  everywhere, 
whether  in  Paris  or  Manchester.  Paris  "  manifested  "  for 
three  days,  millions  filling  the  boulevards  from  curb  to  curb. 
Over  one  avenue  hung  a  sign  saying  "  Honor  Wilson,   the 


Guardian  of  the  People;"  on  the  Champs  Elysee,  "  Honor 
Wilson,  the  Just."  These  people,  war-ridden,  sick  of  all  for 
which  militarism  stands,  cared  nothing  for  our  next  presiden- 
tial election.    They  only  cared  that  wars  should  cease. 

A  Bit  of  Heaven 

STATISTICAL  evidence  on  the  actual  social  effect  of 
large  wage  increases,  such  as  have  been  made  during  the 
war,  is  hard  to  secure.  It  has  been  shown,  of  course, 
that  in  many  instances  such  increases  represented  nothing  more 
than  adjustment  of  a  chronically  inadequate  pay  to  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  There  are,  however,  now  and  then  such  large 
additions  to  the  pay  envelope  that  a  real  increase  of  the 
workers'  net  income  is  unquestionable.  Such  a  change  of 
fortune  befell  certain  classes  of  railway  workers  when  the 
government  took  over  the  roads.  We  are  indebted  to  Monica 
Krawczyk,  a  visiting  teacher  in  a  part  of  Minneapolis  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  employes  of  the  Soo  railroad 
shops,  many  of  them  of  Slavic  origin,  for  the  following  inti- 
mate picture  of  the  way  in  which  family  life  was  affected 
by  it: 

A  year  ago  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Buczek  family,  con- 
sidered poor  by  the  school,  the  church  and  the  neighbors.  Through 
the  sympathy  of  one  of  the  neighbors  the  family  was  reported  to 
the   Associated   Charities,   and  the  visitor  called  on  them. 

The  father,  an  able-bodied  man,  has  been  working  at  the  Soo 
shops  for  six  years,  getting  24^4  cents  an  hour,  ten  hours  a  day. 
There  were  seven  children,  the  oldest  15  years,  the  youngest  2 
months.  The  mother  would  like  to  help  by  doing  outside  work,  but 
could  not  leave  the  small  baby.  The  family  rented  four  rooms  at 
$8  a  month.  They  bought  the  cheapest  food.  If  they  were  out  of 
money  the  grocer  trusted  them  until  the  next  pay-day.  As  for  cloth- 
ing, they  got  along  with  as  little  as  possible.  Some  garments  were 
bought  at  the  Salvation  Army  store,  some  were  made  over  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  made  over,  and  the  children  had  to  get  along 
somehow  without  warm  sweaters  and  woolen  stockings.  Of  course, 
they  were  under-nourished  and  not  properly  clad,  and  yet  the  in- 
vestigation showed  that  there  was  no  real  misfortune,  as  accident, 
illness  or  drunkenness.     It  was  just  a  case  of  insufficient  wages. 

But  the  wonderful  is  bound  to  happen.  The  railroads  were 
brought  under  government  control,  and  the  employes  were  promised 
a  raise  to  take  effect  January  1,  1918.  In  August,  after  seven 
months'  waiting,  every  pay  check  contained  the  full  promised  in- 
crease. Not  only  that,  but  in  September  the  men  received  their  back 
checks  for  the  raise  from  January  to  August.  The  amounts  ranged 
from  $100  to  $500. 

Who  thinks  this  sum  of  money  wouldn't  give  a  bit  of  heaven? 
Mr.  Buczek,  for  example,  was  getting  58  cents  an  hour,  with  pay 
for  eleven  hours,  making  his  daily  wage  $6.36  instead  of  $2.45. 
What  happened?  Did  Mr.  Buczek  buy  an  automobile  or  a  parlor 
davenport?  No.  First  the  back  bills  were  paid.  The  wife,  who 
for  several  months  had  been  working  nights  in  a  restaurant,  quit 
her  place.  She  and  the  older  children  got  new  outfits  of  winter 
clothing.  The  younger  children  were  to  wear  made-over  garments, 
but  each  got  something  out  of  the  shopping  day.  Walter,  age  7, 
had  a  long-promised  express  wagon,  and  Stasia  and  Genevieve 
each  a  ring  from  the  ten-cent  store.     So  everybody  was  happy. 

The  mother  bought  better  food.  The  Sunday  after  the  first  back 
check  was  celebrated  with  a  chicken  dinner.  After  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buczek  sat  beside  the  kitchen  table. 
"This  is  to  pay  the  balance  on  our  Liberty  loan,"  he  said,  as  he 
pointed  to  one  little  pile.  "  And  the  rest  of  it,  let's  put  it  in  the 
bank,"  cried  the  wife  with  joy.  "  All  right,  wife, — and  we  won't 
quarrel  over  that  extra  quart  of  milk  you  wanted  for  the  babies, 
for  we  can  pay  for  it  now." 

Another  man  thought  he  had  a  good  job.  The  work  was  strictly 
eight  hours,  not  very  heavy,  always  inside,  and  he  was  receiving 
$72  a  month.  His  wife  was  not  very  well  and  had  to  have  the  doc- 
tor's care,  so  he  was  continually  behind.  He  secured  a  job  at  the 
Soo — longer  hours,  harder  work,  on  the  outside  rain  or  shine,  but 
he  is  getting  48  cents  an  hour.  That  makes  his  wage  $120  a  month 
instead  of  $72.  For  two  years  one  mother  had  been  getting  along 
with  a  broken  kitchen  stove.  There  was  never  enough  left  out  of 
the  father's  wages  to  buy  a  new  one.  It  meant  poor  bread,  and  the 
house  was  smoked  up  whenever  a  fire  was  made.  Their  first  back 
check  bought  a  new  kitchen  stove.  In  the  same  family  the  question 
of  Violet's  going  to  high  school   was  favorably  settled. 

What  happened  in  these  families  happened  in  hundreds  of  others. 
Better  pay  meant  warmer  clothing,  better  school  attendance,  more 
mothers  remaining  at  home  instead  of  working,  better  medical  care, 
more  children  planning  to  go  to  high  school.  Is  this  not  a  bit  of 
heaven? 


THE    SWARMING 


MAKERS  of  WINGS 

MONOTYPES 

By  JOSEPH  STELLA 

rHE  artist's  fancy  has  taken  the  characteristic  revolution  of  the  bee-hive  as 
his  analogy  in  picturing  the  rise  of  an  air-fleet  from  the  smoke  and  earth- 
bound  labor  of  the  factory  that  gives  it  being.  The  analogy  reaches  far. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  no  other  type  of  manufacture  which  has  responded 
with  such  swift  and  transcendent  advances  to  the  pressure  of  war;  perhaps  no  other 
sphere  of  human  activity  in  which  war  time  advances,  made  to  meet  the  demands 
of  conflict,  hold  out  promise  of  such  gains  for  peace.  The  gates  of  the  skies  have 
fairly  been  beaten  open. 

A  GAIN ,  the  conquest  of  the  air  by  these  winged  shapes  are  symbols  of  the  dreams 
of  the  workers  for  a  reconstructed  earth  as  well  as  an  invaded  heaven.     The 
cocoons  from  which  spring  these  butterflies,  are  spun  with  dreams  also. 
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FIXING   WINGS 


STITCHING  THE  IRISH  LINEN   COVERING  FOR  THE  PLANES 


MONOTYPES  OF  A 

BUFFALO  AIR-PLANE 

FACTORY 

BY  JOSEPH  STELLA 


A  PUNCH   OPERATOR 


WHERE  THE  PARTS  ARE  ASSEMBLED 


ILING    FITTINGS    FOR     WING    SPAR 
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AT  A  WORK   BENCH 


A  Nation  Wide  Drive  for  Social 

Reconstruction 

By  Edward  T.   Devine 


PROGRAMS  of  reform  and  progress  are  apt  to  be 
divisive  and  controversial:  anti-trust,  anti-railway, 
anti-landlord,  anti-middleman,  anti-labor,  anti-for- 
eign, anti  everything  and  everybody  in  turn,  anti  in 
spirit  when  not  in  name.  Even  when  the  object  of  attack  is 
an  obvious  impersonal  evil,  as  in  anti-saloon,  anti-vice,  anti- 
illiteracy,  anti-child  labor  or  anti-militarism  campaigns,  the 
fight  gains  added  zest  if  the  enemy  will  be  so  accommodating 
as  to  assume  a  human  form  with  vested  interests  or  objec- 
tionable prejudices.  Crusaders,  by  hypothesis,  go  forth  to 
fight.  We  speak  habitually  of  "  campaigns,  "  of  "  organizing 
the  forces,  "  of  "  overcoming  the  enemy,  "  of  "  defeat  "  and 
"  reverses  "  and  "  victory  "  as  if  there  were  no  conception  of 
social  changes  in  our  minds  except  that  suggested  by  military 
analogies. 

Unless  we  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  these  two 
years,  we  have  now  changed  all  that.  Under  the  paramount 
motive  of  "  winning  the  war,  "  we  have  discovered,  so  we 
have  believed,  that  radical  social  changes  may  be  made  with- 
out raising  any  controversial  issues  whatever.  The  nation 
has  done  stupendous  things  by  common  consent;  without  a 
division;  without  any  one  becoming  an  anti-anybody;  with 
success  rather  than  victory  for  a  goal;  with  conversion  as  the 
normal  fate  of  the  minority,  when  there  is  one,  rather  than 
defeat  or  exploitation  or  annihilation.  We  have  had  drives 
rather  than  conflicts;  differences  to  be  reconciled  rather  than 
exaggerated ;  emotions  to  be  directed  to  a  common  national 
purpose  rather  than  inflamed  by  partisan  and  unscrupulous 
appeals  for  ends  which  are  selfish,  unworthy  and  destructive 
of  the  internal  social  welfare. 

The  cynical  expectation  that  after  the  war  the  old  antag- 
onistic points  of  view  will  automatically  reappear  has  no 
sound  basis.  A  peace  program  can  be  conciliatory  quite  as 
well  as  a  war  program.  We  can  save  for  rational  common 
purposes  even  though  there  is  no  foreign  enemy  at  the  gates. 
We  can  produce  food  and  other  wealth  primarily  for  use  in- 
stead of  for  profit.  We  can  conserve  the  life  and  health  of 
workers  as  deliberately  and  as  determinedly  as  we  have  sought 
to  preserve  the  life  and  health  of  soldiers.  We  can  pay  for 
civilization  as  cheerfully  as  we  have  paid  for  the  war. 

The  question  is  whether  we  want  to  do  it.  Do  we  want 
civilization?  Do  we  want  health  and  security  for  workers? 
Do  we^vant  industry  for  use  rather  than  for  profit?  Do  we 
want  stability  of  food  prices  in  order  that  producers  may 
know  what  to  count  on,  and  such  an  organization  of  markets 
as  will  eliminate  the  wastes  of  useless  competition  among  mid- 
dlemen ?  Do  we  want  such  control  of  securities  as  will  pre- 
vent stock  watering  and  wild  cat  speculation? 

Do  we  want  mass  production  of  great  staple  products  with 
reasonable  return  to  capital  under  public  supervision?  Do 
we  want  group  production  by  workers  themselves  when  they 
can  furnish  or  secure  the  necessary  capital  and  direction?  Do 
we  want  workers  to  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work 
as  skilled  craftsmen,  with  deadly  monotony  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ?  Do  we  want  a  nation  of  productive  workers  whose 
brains  are  employed  in  their  daily  occupation  as  well  as  their 
hands;  whose  souls  find  satisfaction  in  their  toil  as  well  as 
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in  their  leisure?  Do  we  want  well  planned  cities  and  towns, 
with  factories  so  located  as  to  diminish  congestion  and  re- 
tail shops  and  places  of  amusement  so  located  as  to  serve 
common  needs  economically  and  conveniently? 

Do  we  really  want  to  get  rid  of  illiteracy?  Do  we  really 
care  about  public  health?  Do  we  really  covet  the  possibility 
of  a  good  life  for  all  hand  and  brain  workers  and  for  those 
who,  being  of  tender  years  or  disabled  or  having  entered  the 
evening  of  life,  need  protection? 

There  is  but  one  right  answer  to  all  these  elementary 
questions.  The  old  selfishness,  the  antagonisms  of  the  days 
before  the  national  awakening,  are  as  dead  as  political  autoc- 
racy. We  are  not  to  have  anarchy  and  neither  are  we  to  have 
reaction.  Business  is  as  much  out  of  sympathy  with  mere 
money  making  as  labor  itself.  Farmers  are  to  shake  off  their 
traditional  pessimism  and  ally  themselves  with  other  active 
producers  in  the  body  politic.  Whatever  it  costs  we  will 
build  and  rebuild  until  we  have  a  rational  and  healthy  social 
organization.  Not  a  paltry  hundred  millions,  as  Senator 
Kenyon  suggests,  but  at  least  as  much  as  the  war  has  cost 
must  be  invested  in  federal  support  of  public  works  in  order 
to  get  agriculture  and  industry  on  a  sound  basis.  The  rail- 
ways, whether  publicly  owned  or  privately  owned,  must  have 
capital.  The  waste  lands  which  can  be  redeemed  by  irriga- 
tion or  drainage  must  be  brought  under  cultivation.  National 
roads  must  be  built  and  schools  must  be  made  capable  of  do- 
ing their  job.  An  effective  national  health  service  must  be 
created  and  local  health  activities  coordinated  and  strength- 
ened. Recreation  must  have  attention,  equally  in  forms  ap- 
propriate for  children,  for  adolescents  and  for  adults.  Hous- 
ing must  be  radically  improved;  town  plans  radically  changed 
— in  many  instances  at  very  considerable  initial  expense. 

It  is  not  trivial  changes  or  picayune  methods  that  will  con- 
tent the  nation  in  its  present  mood.  What  is  called  for  is 
a  drive  for  social  reconstruction.  Even  reconstruction  does 
not  fully  express  the  policy  for  the  times.  New  construction 
is  quite  as  essential.  It  is  not,  however,  a  fight  to  throw  one 
party  out  and  install  some  new  autocrat.  It  is  rather  a  pro- 
digious united  effort  that  is  required.  Business  interests, 
farming  interests,  labor  interests  are  not,  as  some  old  econ- 
omists taught,  necessarily  and  inevitably  in  harmony.  Neither 
however  are  they  naturally  and  inevitably  antagonistic.  There 
is  no  automatic  harmony  of  economic  interests;  but  there  is  an 
immense  range  of  interests  within  which  the  common  welfare 
draws  men  together  instead  of  apart.  In  a  program  of  in- 
creased national  production,  of  universal  saving  of  wasteful 
effort,  of  developing  material  resources,  of  conserving  work- 
ing power,  of  elementary  and  vocational  education,  of  es- 
tablishing and  sacredly  maintaining  labor  standards,  of  im- 
proved housing  and  town  planning:  in  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  social  construction  and  reconstruction,  all  legitimate 
human  interests  may  be  kept  in  fundamental  harmony. 

The  political  parties  may  well  compete  in  generous  rivalry 
for  ways  of  promoting  such  a  national  drive  for  social  recon- 
struction. The  big  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  primary  in- 
terests to  serve  the  nation  during  this  war  are  in  for  a  longer 
and  an  equally  patriotic  service.     The  ordinary  citizen  has 
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his  part  to  play  with  a  high  consciousness  of  participation  in 
a  nation-wide   forward  movement. 

There  must  be  no  mistake  about  the  starting  point.  Human 
well-being  and  not  profits  is  to  be  the  conscious  end  of  in- 
dustry. National  and  international  needs  are  to  influence  the 
character  of  our  manufacturers;  not  solely  the  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  individuals  in  power.  The  workers  are  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization ;  not  merely  the  means  of  subsistence. 
There  will  be  hardships  and  costs  but  we  will  meet  them  with 
confidence  for  they  will  be  shared,  and  they  will  be  less  than 
the  gains.  The  new  America  will  be  worth  considerably  more 
than  it  costs  but  it  calls  for  some  very  large  investments  and 
expert  engineering. 

Professor  Patten's  Maxims 

IN  the  current  (March)  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten 
presents  three  novel  series  of  maxims  which  we  reproduce 
without  the  author's  introductory  text.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  one  way  of  approaching  a  program  of  social  recon- 
struction such  as  we  have  urged  in  the  preceding  pages. 
From  the  "  national  budget  "  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor 
Patten  realizes  that  his  proposed  changes  would  cost  in  a 
year  some  eight  billion  dollars,  but  the  gains  are  put  down 
at  sixteen  billions.  The  interest  of  such  proposals  and  esti- 
mates lies  in  their  broad  conception  of  a  conciliatory  and  com- 
prehensive program.  Here  is  at  least  one  thinker  who  knows 
what  he  would  like  to  see  done. 

Labor  Maxims 

1.  The  working  day  shall  be  limited  to  eight  hours,  the  week  to 
forty-four  hours  and  each  year  shall  contain  a  two  weeks'  holiday 
with  full  pay. 

2.  The  expense  of  displacing  causes  which  injure  laborers  or 
reduce  their  vitality  shall  be  regarded  as  legitimate  costs  to  be 
borne  by  each  industry. 

3.  All  attained  standards  shall  be  regarded  inviolate. 

4.  Laborers  shall  favor  industrial  improvements  and  share  in 
their  advantages  equally  with   employers. 

5.  When  labor  is  displaced  by  improvements  this  labor  shall 
be  compensated  for  its  loss  out  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  im- 
provement. When  this  cannot  be  measured  the  burden  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  state  and  paid  for  out  of  the  general  surplus  of 
society. 

6.  All  health  regulations  affecting  the  workers  shall  be  regarded 
as  public  charges  if  their  causes  lie  beyond  the  control  of  specific 
industries. 

7.  Where  the  work  of  an  industry  incapacitates  or  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker  before  sixty,  his  support  is  a  legitimate 
charge  on  industry  until  that  age  is  reached. 

8.  One  thousand  dollars  shall  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
standard  necessary  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  family.  Where 
superior  efficiency  is  demanded  in  any  occupation,  sufficient  addi- 
tional remuneration  shall  be  given  to  evoke  the  needed  skill. 

9.  Workers  shall  not  demand  the  control  of  the  industries  in 
which  they  work  but  they  must  have  the  right  of  collective  action 
and  of  collective  decision.  They  are  entitled  to  all  the  facts  which 
bear  on  wages,  costs,  prices  and  on  industrial  effectiveness.  When 
these  facts  are  given  no  publicity  shall  follow  unless  the  manage- 
ment and  the  workers  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  policies  involved. 

10.  Workers  shall  control  the  conditions  of  membership  in  their 
unions,  but  these  regulations  shall  conform  to  public  interest  and 
be  subject  to  public  revision. 

11.  The  education  of  children  shall  continue  until  the  comple- 
tion of  their  eighteenth  year  before  which  age  they  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  industry  except  as  part-time  apprentices  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  union  concerned  and  of  the  educational  authorities. 

12.  Every  industry  shall  supply  continuation  schools  in  which 
the   worker   may   attain   the   maximum   efficiency  of   his   occupation. 

13.  Where  women  and  men  do  the  same  work  their  pay  shall 
be  the  same.     If  women  are  excluded  from  unsuitable  occupations, 


corresponding    occupations    shall    be    reserved    for    them    subject   to 
such  regulations   as  their  health   and  public  welfare  demand. 

14.  All  industrial  occupations  shall  be  conducted  on  the  ground 
floor  and  each  plant  so  isolated  that  the  worker  may  have  a  home 
of  his  own.  Industrial  plants  shall  be  at  the  perimeter  and  not 
in  the  center  of  each  town.  The  zoning  of  cities  for  this  end 
shall   be  enforced  by  public  regulation. 

15.  No  taxes  shall  be  laid  on  the  food  of  workers  nor  shall 
special  taxes  be  placed  on  their  clothing  or  on  housing  material. 

16.  Organized  labor  favors  cooperation  with  associations  striving 
to  promote  public  welfare  and  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  to  make 
this  larger  unification  effective. 

Business  Maxims 

1.  Joint  mass  production  shall  be  encouraged  under  such  regu- 
lations as  conserve  public  interest.  To  this  end  a  national  board 
of  industrial  control  shall  be  formed  with  similar  powers  as  the 
interstate   commerce   commission. 

2.  National  boards  shall  also  be  constituted  to  control  water 
privileges,  forests,  mineral  resources,  the  standardization  of  products 
and   the   protection   of   investments. 

3.  The  legitimate  capitalization  of  these  joint  enterprises  shall 
be  their  present  physical  valuation  plus  20  per  cent. 

4.  If  the  present  capitalization  exceeds  this  limit,  one-half  of 
the  net  profits  shall  be  set  aside  to  reduce  liabilities  or  to  increase 
the  value  of  plants. 

5.  The  return  on  capital  thus  invested  shall  be  double  that  of 
secure  investments.  Any  excess  of  this  return  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  enterprise   and  the  public. 

6.  On  the  boards  for  the  control  of  joint  enterprises  both  the 
workers  and  the  public  shall  have  representation. 

7.  In  these  joint  enterprises  injury  to  workers  or  a  reduction 
in  their  efficiency  shall  be  accepted  as  a  burden  to  be  met  by  an 
increased  price  of  the  goods  produced.  They  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  organization  of  their  employes  nor  refuse  to  treat  with 
them  in  their  collective  capacity. 

8.  All  new  issues  of  stocks  or  bonds,  all  new  corporations  so- 
liciting subscriptions,  all  public  presentation  of  schemes  of  in- 
vestment, and  all  attempts  artificially  to  raise  or  lower  prices, 
shall  be  under  the  national  control. 

9.  No  increase  of  prices  shall  be  permitted  without  national 
consent. 

10.  When  the  sale  or  purchase  of  commodities  involves  foreign 
commerce,  joint  boards  of  control  may  be  established  to  expedite 
such  transactions  with  the  right  to  hold  property,  to  own  ships 
and  to  control  business  facilities  in  the  regions  where  they  trade. 
Such  enterprises  shall  be  allowed  a  double  profit  on  all  capital 
legitimately  employed. 

11.  The  unification  of  existing  railroad  systems  shall  be  per- 
mitted when  such  combinations  permit  a  better  routing  of  goods 
or  prevent  a  duplication  of  facilities.  All  gains  from  agreements 
to  lower  costs  shall  be  used  for  betterments  or  to  reduce  liabilities. 
The  resulting  values  shall  not  be  made  the  basis  of  stock  issues 
nor  of  stock  dividends. 

12.  Where  corporations  have  developed  with  complex  under- 
lying obligations,  a  simplification  shall  be  permitted  into  two 
classes,  mortgage  and  stockholders.  Underlying  securities  whose 
holders  refuse  to  be  partners  in  such  simplification  shall  be  taxed 
80  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  their  return  above  4  per  cent  on  the 
original  cash  investment. 

13.  Mineral  products  are  declared  to  be  mutual  national  posses- 
sions and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  extraction  and  sale  as 
public  interest  demands.  All  royalties  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  product  shall  be  taxed  80  per  cent. 

14.  A  board  for  the  control  of  agricultural  products  shall  be 
formed   with   power   to    regulate   price    and    to   stabilize   production. 

15.  Retailers  shall  be  permitted  to  enact  protective  regulations 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  national  board  of  industrial  control. 

16.  Joint  experiments  for  the  reduction  of  costs  shall  be  en- 
couraged in  all  fields  of  production.  On  capital  thus  employed, 
100  per  cent  profit  is  permitted  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
use  of  product. 

Farm  Maxims 

1.  The  increase  of  production  comes  not  from  an  enlarged  acre- 
age but  from  a  better  use  of  good  land.  A  bad  year  for  good 
farmers  is  a  good  year  for  bad  farmers. 

2.  Any  product  which  can  be  raised  south  of  the  frost  line  should 
be  raised  there. 
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3.  Gross  production  is  limited  when  the  price  of  land  rises  above 
$100  an  acre. 

4.  The  farming  unit  should  not  be  less  than  that  needed  to 
employ  two  men  at  full  time. 

5.  The  dearer  stock  and  tools  are  in  the  end  the  cheaper. 

6.  The  home  uses  of  food  are  more  important  than  those  of  the 
market. 

7.  Farm  prices  should  not  be  a  gamble  but  a  certainty.  Stable 
prices  are  better  than  alternating  high  and  low  prices. 

8.  Local  associations  should  control  the  occupancy  of  farms  and 
enforce  cooperative  enterprise. 

9.  Every  community  needs  defensive  measures  to  protect  it  from 
race  degeneration,   and  coercive  measures  to  promote   production. 

10.  Each  agricultural  unit  whose  industry  conforms  to  public 
interest  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  compete  on  the  common 
market.     For  this  end  a   zone  tariff  affords  the  best  solution. 

11.  All  staple  food  crops  except  corn  and  oats  shall  have  a 
guaranteed  minimum  price  estimated  at  80  per  cent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  past  ten  years. 

12.  No  importation  of  farm  products  shall  be  permitted  when 
the  price  falls  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

13.  Experiments  of  national  import  shall  be  made  in  the  preser- 
vation of  food  products  from  season  to  season  and  when  success- 
ful shall  be  operated  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  stabilize  food  prices. 

14.  Elevators,  stock  yards  and  other  means  of  marketing  products 
shall  be  made  common  property  subject  only  to  such  fees  as  are 
needed  for  their  maintenance. 

15.  Farm  tools  and  improvements  shall  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion except  for  schools  and  roads.  Nor  shall  dairy  farms  be  taxed 
for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  value. 

16.  All  rented  land  other  than  to  members  of  the  same  family 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  rent  received. 
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National  Budget 

New   Sources  of  National   Income 

Millions 

Control   of  mineral   products $500 

Increased   use  of  tropical    products 500 

The   utilization   of  chemistry 500 

Improved  market  facilities 500 

Railroad  economies 500 

Decrease  in  adverse  balance  of  trade 500 

Water  rights  and  water  ways 500 

Office  economy 500 

Administrative  efficiency 1,000 

Food  conservation 1,000 

Prevention  of  disease 1,000 

The  standardization  of  products 2,000 

Joint  mass  production 2,000 

Stabilization  of  agricultural  prices 1,000 

Elimination  of  sales  costs 1,000 

Increased  efficiency  of  labor 3,000 

Total $16,000 

National   Costs 

Millions 

Interest  on  debt 1,000 

Pensions 1,000 

Sinking  fund 1,000 

From  rise  of  wages 2,000 

Costs  of  industrial  transformations 600 

Industrial  liability 500 

Health  supervision 500 

Child  culture 400 

Vocational  training 400 

Community  welfare 400 

Research    and    experiment 100 

Super-education 100 

Total • $8,000 


FROM    A   FRENCH    POSTER 

It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  prevent  disease  than  to  treat  it  " 


In  the  Square  at  Lisieux 


By  Dorothy  Walton 
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IT  was  market  day  in  Lisieux.  Since  early  morning  the 
peasants  had  been  coming  into  town  on  foot  or  in  their 
two-wheeled  Normandy  carts,  some  to  buy  and  some 
to  sell.  The  market  place,  usually  deserted  except  for 
an  occasional  person  strolling  across  it,  was  humming  with 
business.  In  the  midst  of  her  crates  stood  a  jovial,  weather- 
worn woman  selling  geese,  which  she  picked  up  by  the  legs 
to  .exhibit  to  her  customers.  Cauliflowers  opening  out  like 
full  blown  roses  and  fresh  green  heads  of  lettuce  were  dis- 
played by  their  growers,  ruddy  old  men  in  blue  blouses  and 
women  in  full  black  skirts,  shawls  filling  the  place  of  head- 
dress and  jacket.  In  a  corner  of  the  square  sat  a  youngish 
woman  surrounded  by  kettles  and  pots,  a  candle  burning  on 
the  ground  beside  her  and  a  heap  of  shining  bits  of  metal 
next  to  it.  She  mended  your  pans  while  you  waited.  A  large 
part  of  the  place  was  filled  with  booths  containing  confections: 
pour  dames  and  confections  pour  homrnes,  practical  but  ugly 
varieties  of  woolen  waists  and  corduroy  trousers,  hanging  out 
on  a  line  in  front  of  the  counters  as  sale  tempters.  An  entire 
corner  of  the  square  was  devoted  to  flowers,  yellow,  maroon 
and  white  chrysanthemums,  nodding  happily  in  their  pots — 
where  there  are  French  peasants  there  are  always  flowers. 
Opposite,  the  stately  old  Gothic  cathedral  looked  down  upon 
the  scene  of  industry  like  a  benign  priest.  One  glanced  at 
the  medieval  houses  facing  the  cathedral  expecting  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  fine  lady  in  brocaded  gown  and  conical  Nor- 
mandy headdress  at  her  shutter.  But  the  eye  caught  only  the 
aggressive  lettering  of  the  banner  over  the  post  office  of  the 
Quatrieme  Emprunt  National  de  la  Republique  Francaise  ; 
these  were  other  days  indeed. 

The  interest  of  the  market  population  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  square.  What  was  a 
knot  of  people  all  at  once  became  a  crowd.  The  crowd  began 
to  sway  and  move  with  excitement.  From  the  inner  circle 
children's  voices  rose  in  a  steady  sing-song  chorus  demanding, 
"  Petit  livre,  Mademoiselle,  "  alternated  with  "  Decoration, 
Mademoiselle."  And  the  hidden  mademoiselle  answered  en- 
treatingly  in  French  tinged  with  an  American  accent,  "  Please 
don't  push.  Each  in  his  turn."  But  the  chorus  of  children 
continued  and  ,the  outer  rings  of  older  people  pressed  closer, 
stretching  their  hands  over  the  children's  heads  to  receive 
what  the  mademoiselles  were  dispersing.  Refugees  and  pros- 
perous citizens  struggled  equally  hard  to  wedge  themselves 
into  the  center  of  the  crowd.  A  rosy,  white-haired  old  man 
in  a  blue  peasant's  blouse  frantically  beat  a  small  boy  over 
the  head  with  his  market  basket  in  their  contest  to  possess  a 
pamphlet  labelled  "  Futures  Marnans." 

A  third  mademoiselle  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a  tall 
mademoiselle  who  mounted  a  chair,  towering  above  the  knot 
of  people  which  rushed  from  the  outskirts  of  the  other  crowd 
to  surround  her.  Their  arms  reached  up  to  seize  what  she  held 
out  with  one  hand  while  the  other,  full  of  literature,  was  kept 
high  above  the  heads  of  her  pursuers.  The  chair  swayed  crazily 
and  she  clutched  at  the  outstretched  hands  to  keep  her  balance. 
Some  blue  uniformed  poilus  emerged  from  the  crowd  deco- 
rated with  small  plaques  entitled  "  En  Avant — La  Croisade 
centre  la  Tuberculose."  They  went  away  industriously 
studying  a  booklet  on  "What  you  should  know  about  tuber- 
culosis." 


FORMERLY     WITH     THE 


-NOT     FOR     PENNIES,     BUT     FOR     TUBERCULOSIS 
LEAFLETS 


Finally  the  children's  chorus  ceased,  the  crowd  began  slowly 
to  disentangle  itself  and  two  flushed  American  girls  were  left 
standing  by  an  empty  table,  which  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  fray. 
A  fatherly  eminent  citizen,  who  had  looked  on  from  a  safe 
distance,  made  his  way  up  to  the  table,  both  hands  outstretched 
in  French  fashion,  to  congratulate  them  on  their  belle  oeuvre. 
And  the  market  place  once  again  simmered  down  to  normal. 

And  all  this,  dear  reader,  was  a  health  exhibit.  One  could 
not  predict  that  it  was  to  end  in  a  scramble.  It  developed 
from  our  noticing  the  rush  on  cod-liver  oil,  of  which  we  had 
a  small  supply  to  give  to  refugee  children  who  were  particu- 
larly thin  and  anemic.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
nearly  the  entire  refugee  population  of  Lisieux  was  thin  and 
anemic  and  that  two  or  three  bottles  of  cod-liver  oil  per 
family  were  not  suddenly  going  to  transform  them  into  fat 
and  healthy  citizens.  There  were  other  things  which  were 
contributing  to  debility  besides  lack  of  food,  things  which 
were  quite  possible  to  prevent.  We  discovered  from  the  town 
statistics  that  the  death  rate  for  1917  was  33  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, which  is  quite  double  the  death  rate  of  some  of  our  largest 
American  cities.  We  next  discovered  that  one  out  of  every 
ten  deaths  was  definitely  known  to  be  from  tuberculosis  and 
that  others  in  ill-defined  classifications  were  without  doubt 
also  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Lisieux  is  a  town  in  northwestern 
France  with  about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  which  nearly  5,000 
are  refugees  from  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France.  A 
goodly  number  of  the  5,000  strangers  are  packed  into  what 
were  once  beautiful  old  Normandy  homes  with  carved  doors 
and  mansards.  Now  their  charm  is  sullied  by  lack  of  sani- 
tation, by  darkness  and  filth.  We  could  not  help  thinking 
that  little  children  were  being  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
unhygienic   art  when   they   darted   out   like   l'ttle   white   rats 
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from   the   rotten  old   houses,   their   black  school   aprons  only 
emphasizing  the  peaked  wretchedness. 

So  we  finally  came  to  the  time-worn  conclusion  that  edu- 
cation would  at  least  be  a  start  in  the  direction  of  a  healthier 
France  and  would  reach  more  people  than  our  scanty  supply 
of  cod-liver  oil.  We  decided  to  have  a  health  exhibit.  The 
question  of  how  it  was  to  be  done  was  at  first  a  discouraging 
problem,  as  the  lack  of  French  organizations  makes  it  difficult 
to  turn  to  something  already  established  to  back  a  project. 
Finally  an  idea  dawned  upon  us.  Why  not  have  a  booth  in 
the  market  place  on  a  Saturday.  The  mayor  either  disguised 
his  real  thoughts  on  the  subject  or  else  thought  it  best  to 
humor  us  in  our  strange  deviations  from  sanity.  At  any  rate 
he  offered  us  the  table  in  the  mayor's  assembly  room  to  be 
used  as  a  booth.  We  next  turned  to  our  good  friends,  the 
American  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  France,  who  sent  us,  post-haste,  bundles  of  tuberculosis 
literature,  child  welfare  pamphlets  and  posters.  The  public 
afficheur  pasted  the  posters  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  in 
town,  the  local  newspaper  announced  our  enterprise  to  the 
public  and  invited  the  citizens  "  to  give  to  the  charming  misses 
who  are  occupying  themselves  with  this  good  propaganda,  a 
sympathetic  and  grateful  reception."  In  six  days  from  the 
time  the  idea  flashed  into  our  minds  we  were  holding  forth  on 
the  market  place,  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Russian  pogrom 
any  of  us  had  ever  taken  part  in.  French  crowds  are  inter- 
esting in  that  they  lack  the  orderliness  and  organization  which 
characterizes  an  American  crowd.    (Perhaps  it  is  our  cafeteria 


education  which  has  trained  us  to  stand  in  line.)  At  any 
rate,  remembering  days  of  tranquil  exhibits  at  home  when  one 
thrust  education  upon  reluctant  passersby,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  "  the  sympathetic  and  grateful  reception  "  which 
displayed  itself  as  a  struggling  mass  of  people  fighting  for 
possession  of  pamphlets  on  precautions  against  tuberculosis 
and  on  advice  to  young  mothers.  But  unlike  the  aftermath 
of  an  American  exhibit  where  one  finds  the  floor  strewn  with 
discarded  literature  thrown  down  after  a  hasty  glance,  not 
a  trace  of  what  had  taken  place  was  visible  the  rest  of  the 
day  on  the  market  place. 

In  the  evening  when  the  day's  work  was  over  and  we 
were  playing  with  the  four-year-old  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Belgian  shoemaker  who  lives  in  our  passageway,  we  had  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  endeavor.  Madem- 
oiselle, after  a  violent  siege  of  "  pig-a-back  "  and  football, 
retired  exhausted  in  the  chair  by  the  fire  and  pretended  to 
go  to  sleep. 

Louisa  was  first  amused  and  then  she  was  perplexed,  for 
mademoiselle  did  not  wake  up  even  when  she  tickled  her  foot 
or  gave  her  sly  pokes.  Finally  a  whispered  consultation  with 
the  tall  mademoiselle  could  be  heard.  Did  Louisa  know  the 
story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty?  Louisa  nodded  enthusiastically. 
And  did  Louisa  know  how  the  Sleeping  Beauty  was  awakened 
by  the  Prince?  Yes,  Louisa  knew.  "  But,"  she  went  on  to 
explain  in  her  earnest  stage  whisper  to  the  tall  mademoiselle, 
"  one  mustn't  kiss,  because  that  is  the  way  one  catches  colds. 
It  is  written  in  the  little  book." 


The  American  House 

Auto-Americanization  by  Immigrant  Clubs  in  an  Abandoned  Saloon 

By  Harry  L.  Senger 


EDITOR  THE   SCHOOL   INDEX,  CINCINNATI 


MORRIS  ROSEN  has  gone  out  of  business. 
Rosen's  saloon  at  Bank  street  and  Central  ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  close  by  the  celebrated  Mohawk 
bridge  over  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  foreign  population,  chiefly 
the  overflow  from  that  witches'  caldron  of  nationalities  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkans.  To  Rosen's  when  the 
day's  work  at  the  factory  was  done,  men  with  outlandish 
beards  came  in  crowds.  Here  under  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can alcohol  they  talked  and  sang  and  swore  at  one  another  in 
almost  every  language  except  English.  It  was  an  inland 
duplicate  of  Kipling's  well  known  hostelry  for  sailormen : 

Russ,     German,     English,     Half-breed,     Finn,     Yank,    Dane     and 

Portugee, 
At  Fultah  Fisther's  boarding  house  they  rested  from  the  sea — 

except,  of  course,  that  at  Rosen's  a  Yankee  would  have  felt 
himself  an  alien  and  English  would  have  been  a  foreign 
tongue.  Anne  of  Austria,  the  heroine  of  Kipling's  ballad, 
was  also  there  and  many  of  her  sisters  "  to  eat  the  bread  of 
infamy  and  take  the  wage  of  shame."  Men  came  to  Rosen's 
to  drink  and  smoke  and  play.  Others  came  to  cheat  the 
foreigner,  to  scheme  and  plot.  Here  votes  were  pledged  in 
large  blocks.  Here  men  and  women  sold  their  souls  for  a 
silver  coin. 

But  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  house  formerly  given 
over  to  Rosen's  business  has  been  remodeled  and  repainted 
inside  and  out.  Its  twenty  rooms  have  been  cleaned  up, 
renovated   and   furnished    for   a   new   enterprise.      Unsightly 


and  unsanitary  shacks  adjoining  have  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  a  little  park.  The  house  at  Bank  and  Central 
avenue  will  continue  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  foreigner.  But 
instead  of  being  an  immigrant  exploiting  station,  a  selfish 
agency  for  keeping  the  foreigner  a  foreigner,  it  has  become 
an  establishment  for  turning  the  immigrant  into  a  real  one- 
hundred-per-cent  American  citizen.  Morris  Rosen's  resort  is 
now  the  Cincinnati  American  House,  an  institution  unique 
in  all  the  world  but  which,  if  successful,  will  undoubtedly  be 
multiplied  throughout  the  land. 

Americanization  work  in  Cincinnati  did  not  begin  with 
the  war.  Long  before  we  entered  the  world  conflict  Supt. 
Randall  J.  Condon  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  noting 
the  meager  attendance  at  classes  in  English  for  foreigners, 
determined  to  begin  an  active  campaign  looking  toward  the 
more  rapid  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  population.  The 
American  House  may  be  regarded  as  a  monument  to  his 
constructive  enterprise. 

Investigation  showed  that  beside  the  public  schools  two 
other  organizations  were  interested  in  the"  Americanization 
problem,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Immigrant 
Welfare  Association.  Through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent 
Condon  the  latter  two  societies  were  brought  to  combine  their 
activities  with  those  of  the  schools  as  represented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Civic  and  Vocational  Service.  The  merger  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  an  Americanization  Executive 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  and 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  three  agencies 
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named  and  a  seventh  member  representing  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. Recently  there  have  been  added  to  the  committee  a 
representative  of  the  women's  organizations  and  one  from 
the  Hamilton  County  Council  of  National  Defense.  After 
several  months'  careful  search  throughout  the  country,  Chair- 
man Condon  found  a  person  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for 
the  post  of  director  of  the  committee's  work — a  foreign  born 
citizen,  a  fervid  patriot  yet  full  of  sympathy  for  the  immi- 
grant, a  man  of  inexhaustible  energy,  George  Eisler,  formerly 
editor  of  a  democratic  newspaper  in  Hungary  and  for  many 
years  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  social  welfare  work  in  the 
United  States. 

For  a  whole  year  Mr.  Eisler,  occupying  cramped  quarters 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been  planning 
the  American  House.  Within  this  time  the  property  selected 
has  been  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  granted  from  the 
war  chest  of  the  Hamilton  County  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. From  the  budget  commission  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  there  was  obtained  an  appropriation  for  maintenance 
of  $9,000  for  this  year  and  $13,720  for  the  next.  The  build- 
ing is  fifty-nine  years  old  and  belongs  to  the  Bellamy  Storer 
estate.  It  is  the  center  of  a  population  of  8,000  Rumanians, 
5,000  Hungarians,  1,500  Serbians  and  a  large  number  of  old 
German  settlers. 

In  his  office  on  the  second  floor  Mr.  Eisler  has  filed  away 
a  collection  of  12,500  cards  giving  important  data  concern- 
ing every  foreigner  whose  children  attend  the  public  schools. 
Another  file  contains  cards  relating  to  every  person  in  Cin- 
cinnati who  has  taken  out  first  citizenship  papers  since  19 16. 
These  cards  are  arranged  according  to  nationalities  and  by 
means  of  tabs  may  be  redistributed  according  to  wards,  con- 
secutive street  numbers  or  alphabetical  sequence  of  names. 
On  another  group  of  cards  1,500  local  societies  beside  175  for- 
eign societies  are  listed. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  furnishings  of  the 
American  House  is  not  their  evident  beauty,  but  the  fact  that 
they  were  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  various  women's 
organizations.  Thus  the  director's  office  has  been  furnished 
by  Ruth  Lodge  and  the  Woman's  Club;  the  library  by  the 
Women  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  So- 
ciety; the  study  room  by  the  Woman's  City  Club;  the  quiet 
games  room  (for  checkers,  chess,  dominoes  and  billiards)  by 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women ;  the  women's  rest  room  by 
the  Woman's  Catholic  Federation ;  the  kitchen  and  lunch 
room  with  full  equipment  by  the  Federation  of  Mothers' 
Clubs.     Many  other  organizations  have  contributed. 

Since  hardly  one  building  out  of  five  hundred  in  the  vicinity 
contains  a  bathtub,  excellent  bathing  facilities  are  provided 
by  the  American  House.  Attached  to  the  tubs  and  showers 
are  anti-scalding  and  anti-chilling  devices.  The  fire  under 
the  boilers  is  automatically  shut  off  when  the  water  has  reached 
130  degrees.  Such  safeguards  are  required  because  of  the 
foreigner's  ignorance  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
average  American  home.  Ev,ery  room  has  a  separate  electric 
switch  so  that  the  entire  building  may  not  at  any  one  time 
be  plunged  into  darkness  with  resultant  panic.  Various 
patriotic  societies  have  donated  the  furnishings  for  the  audi- 
torium which  will  seat  300  people.  In  it  are  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine  and  a  victrola.  Suitable  curtains  provide  a 
stage  effect.  In  a  park  beside  the  house  there  are  benches 
under  a  pergola  for  a  shady  retreat  on  sultry  afternoons.  A 
society  of  Rumanians  has  contributed  $75  (one  dollar  for 
each  member)  for  a  statue  of  Liberty  to  be  placed  in  the 
park. 

Four  conditions,  according  to  Director  Eisler,  are  required 
before  the  American  House  will  be  able  to  achieve  its  mission. 


THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON 

My  Dear  Dr.  Condon: 

I  congratulate  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  opening 
of  the  American  House  and  its  dedication  to  the  higli 
use  of  Americanization.  The  spirit  of  Americanism  is 
the  spirit  not  only  of  freedom,  but  also  of  friendship, 
fellowship  and  mutual  help.  The  new  American  who 
has  come  to  us,  leaving  relatives  and  friends  and 
familiar  scenes  in  the  old  world,  wants  most  of  all 
friendship,  true  fellowship.  He  may  be  a  workman,  an 
actual  or  prospective  citizen,  but  first  of  all  he  is  a 
human  being,  with  a  heart  that  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  social  intercourse  and  intimate  friendships.  No 
instruction  of  classroom  or  lecture  hall,  however  val- 
uable, can  take  their  place. 

In  your  American  House  strangers  from  all  lands 
will  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  foreign-born  and 
native-born  will  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  human 
interest,  will  forget  their  differences,  and  will  come 
to  know  the  nobler  side  of  American  life  and  the  stand- 
point of  the  American.  We  wish  those  here  who  can 
be  of  us  and  wish  to  be  of  us. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  effective  agency  for 
real  Americanization  than  this  house  will  come  to  be. 
I  hope  there  may  soon  be  many  such  in  all  cities  having 
large   cosmopolitan    populations. 

Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Condon, 

Superintendent    of    Public    Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


These  conditions,   now  in  process   of   development,   may   be 
briefly  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  The  native  American  must  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  for- 
eigner with  more  than  toleration — with  friendliness  and  broad  human 
sympathy. 

2.  As  the  immigrant  has  been  admitted  to  full  and  free  partici- 
pation in  our  industrial  life,  so  must  be  given  opportunity  to  develop 
his  individuality  along  other  lines  of  human  activity.  The  gather- 
ings at  the  American  House  have  already  revealed  two  or  three 
instances  of  extraordinary  musical   and  dramatic   ability. 

3.  There  must  be  equal  educational  opportunity. 

4.  The  foreigner  must  be  given  assistance  in  many  ways  so  that 
he  may  readjust  his  ideas  so  violently  dislocated  by  his  transfer 
to  a  strange  land  and  to  a  new  industrial,  civic  and  social  environ- 
ment. 

In  order  to  realize  these  conditions,  the  American  House 
has  broken  away  from  the  traditional  "  settlement  "  idea. 
In  the  settlement  house,  as  such,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  head  worker  will  be  something  of  an  autocrat  and 
that  leadership  will  not  arise  spontaneously  but  will  be  im- 
posed from  above.  In  the  American  House,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  of  paternalism.  Its  activities  are  based  upon 
the  cooperation  of  all  rather  than  the  direction  of  a  few. 

The  management  embodies  the  ideals  of  representative 
government.  The  executive  committee  and  its  director  act 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  the  near  future  there  will 
be  formed  a  federation  of  the  175  foreign  societies  in  the 
city,  and  to  its  officers  the  new  institution  will  be  turned 
over.  The  federation  will  assign  space  to  the  different  na- 
tionalities and  fix  dates  for  meetings.  It  will  also  make 
known  to  the  director  what  kinds  of  group  work  are  de- 
sired. 

The  activities  at  the  American  House  are  conducted  with- 
out cost  to  the  foreigner.  It  serves  the  community  in  a  social 
sense  as  the  public  schools  are  serving  it  educationally.  The 
ultimate  object  in  view  is  the  organization  of  an  agency  to 
oversee  the  development  of  the  stranger  within  our  gates  and 
to  provide  for  his  proper  education,  civic  training,  naturaliza- 
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tion  and  all  steps  necessary  to  make  him  a  desirable  and  com- 
petent member  of  the  community.  It  is  a  large  enterprise, 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  But  it  has  been  undertaken  with 
an  intelligent  sympathy  and  an  energy  wholly  new  to  such 


activity.  The  great  victory  has  made  democracy  safe  against 
attack  from  without.  Cincinnati  in  its  American  House  has 
erected  a  fortress  against  the  dangers  that  threaten  from 
within. 


The  Menace  of  Higher  Trolley  Fares 


By  John  P.  Fox 


OF  all  the  higher  prices  brought  about  by  the  war, 
none  have  a  greater  element  of  danger  to  the  coun- 
try than  the  increased  fares  on  the  electric  rail- 
ways. The  raise  of  a  cent  or  two  in  the  cost  of  a 
ride  does  not  appear  in  itself  a  serious  matter;  and  if  this 
slight  increase  in  expense  were  the  only  thing  involved,  there 
would  be  more  excuse  for  the  companies  demanding  higher 
fares  and  for  the  public  service  commissions  granting  the  raises. 
The  trouble  lies  far  deeper,  and  it  is  because  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  question  have  been  so  completely  lost  sight  of  in 
deciding  so  many  fare  cases  that  attention  is  called  to  the 
dangers  involved. 

The  plea  of  the  companies,  that  the  fare  increases  desired 
have  been  too  small  to  be  any  real  hardship,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true,  especially  in  the  case  of  munition  and  shipyard 
workers  and  all  who  have  been  obtaining  exceedingly  high 
wages.  But  in  some  cases,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  increases 
have  not  been  a  maximum  of  a  iew  cents,  but  the  demand  has 
been  for  double,  treble  and  even  quadruple  the  original  rates. 
To  the  short  distance  rider,  who  walks  to  work  instead  of 
paying  six  or  eight  cents,  the  higher  fare  is  probably  a  real 
benefit,  especially  since  the  influenza  epidemic  started. 

There  might  be  less  objection  to  higher  fares  if  they  really 
benefited  either  the  companies  or  the  public,  but  the  companies, 
especially,  have  come  out  the  worst  in  every  way.  This  is 
chiefly  because  increased  fares,  in  practically  every  case,  have 
driven  away  so  many  passengers  that  the  higher  charges  have 
brought  in  little  if  any  more  gross  revenue  than  if  the  fares 
had  never  been  raised  at  all.  Some  companies  have  experi- 
enced an  actual  loss,  notably  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  for  the 
first  two  months  of  higher  fares  the  receipts  were  163/2  per 
cent  less  than  the  year  before  and  the  total  passengers  riding 
Ti'SVi  per  cent  less.  Increased  fares  have  almost  universally 
failed  to  bring  in  anything  like  the  expected  revenue.  As 
wages  were  often  raised  to  a  very  high  figure,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  paying  them  out  of  the  additional  money  collected 
from  the  public,  the  practical  failure  of  fare  increases  has  been 
very  serious. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  campaign  for  higher  fares  on  the 
companies  has  been  very  demoralizing.  It  has  encouraged 
managements  to  believe  that  in  the  future  they  need  not  work 
hard  to  earn  a  return  on  their  investment,  as  they  could  fall 
back  on  the  public  any  time  to  produce  the  desired  revenue. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  very  widespread  neglect  all 
through  the  war  to  operate  electric  railways  economically.  In 
few  instances  was  there  any  need  to  raise  more  revenue,  if  the 
companies  had  only  been  far-sighted  enough  and  had  adopted 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and  methods  of  operation. 

The  public  certainly  has  not  benefited  by  higher  fares. 
Promises  made  to  improve  service  and  equipment  could  not  be 
carried  out  when  the  expected  revenue  failed  to  materialize. 
When  Boston  undertook  public  operation  and  the  fare  was 
raised  by  the  trustees  to  seven  cents,  the  public  was  supposed 
to  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  additional  two  cents.  But  so  many 
people  have  stopped  riding  that  there  is  no  money  for  improve- 


ments or  better  service,  and  conditions  are  as  bad  under  the 
present  eight-cent  fare  as  they  were  formerly. 

The  companies  have  not  given  much  consideration  to  the 
real  estate  owners  who  have  bought  suburban  land  along  the 
trolley  lines  and  relied  on  franchises  on  good  faith  to  make 
their  lots  salable.  Neither  has  much  attention  been  paid  to 
those  who  have  bought  suburban  places,  and  have  moved  out 
of  the  city  in  order  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children  in 
healthy  surroundings. 

The  real  menace  of  higher  fares,  however,  is  still  more 
serious.  It  isn't  the  cost  of  a  few  extra  cents  a  day,  but  the 
danger  of  checking  the  healthy  growth  of  all  our  cities  by 
tending  to  make  people  move  inwards  instead  of  outwards;  to 
live  in  tenements  and  apartments  instead  of  in  single  houses; 
to  abandon  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  spread-out  American 
city  in  favor  of  the  congested  European  type,  from  which  we 
have  been  working  so  long  and  so  hard  to  get  away. 

For  ten  years,  the  movement  started  by  the  Congestion  of 
Population  Exhibit  in  New  York  has  been  growing  through- 
out the  country,  with  stricter  tenement  house  regulations, 
better  building  codes,  greater  requirements  for  safety,  and 
above  all,  movement  of  the  people  towards  living  in  better 
houses  in  outlying  sections.  City  planning  has  become  wide- 
spread, and  in  Massachusetts  every  city  and  fair-sized  town  is 
now  required  by  law  to  have  its  planning  board.  The  work  of 
zoning  is  also  extending  throughout  the  country,  following 
the  lead  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Los  Angeles,  and  is  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  spreading  out  the 
population.  Above  all,  the  government,  through  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Housing  Corporation,  has  given  a  splendid 
impetus  to  model  villages  and  higher  standards  for  houses, 
which  should  have  a  profound  influence  for  better  living  con- 
ditions in  every  state  of  the  union. 

For  years,  our  electric  railways  have  been  one  of  the  most 
useful  factors  in  promoting  healthy  living  conditions.  The 
American  railway  manager  has  rightly  boasted  of  the  superior- 
ity of  our  street  railways  over  those  in  Europe;  the  advantage 
of  our  cheap  flat  fare;  our  network  of  lines  enticing  people 
out  into  the  suburbs;  our  exceptionally  long  rides  for  five 
cents;  our  principle  of  building  electric  lines  in  advance  to 
spread  out  the  population,  instead  of  using  them  to  make 
money  out  of  congested  cities.  Now,  at  a  most  critical  period, 
when  house  building  has  been  stopped,  and  there  is  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  to  check  the  tenements  and  encourage 
the  suburban  home,  the  whole  policy  of  the  electric  railway 
has  been  changed  and  the  movement  for  higher  fares  is  spread- 
ing its  blight  all  over  the  country,  like  the  influenza  epidemic, 
in  the  same  way  uncomprehended  and  unchecked. 

Boston  had  been  making  excellent  progress  towards  housing 
reform.  Wooden  three-deckers  had  been  prohibited  in  most 
of  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  The  City  Planning 
Board  had  just  completed  its  North  End  report,  showing  the 
urgent  need  of  clearing  out  unsanitary  tenements  in  highly 
congested  blocks  and  widening  the  narrowest  alleyways.  The 
Mayor's  Housing  Commission  had  practically  completed  their 
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survey  of  the  tenement  house  situation,  and  were  about  to 
recommend  the  first  complete  housing  code  for  Boston,  with 
improved  regulations  for  all  types  of  tenements  and  houses, 
when  along  came  the  state  appointed  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Company.  Supposed  to  be  operating  the  railway  in 
the  public  interest,  but  without  any  real  attempt  to  economize 
and  make  the  five-cent  fare  pay,  they  arbitrarily  raised  the 
fare  to  seven  cents,  which  was  an  inevitable  failure ;  then  went 
to  an  eight-cent  fare;  and  now  there  is  a  possibility  of  zone 
fares,  with  a  charge  of  ten  or  twelve  cents  to  reach  homes  in 
the  suburbs.  Already  the  workers  are  beginning  to  move  back 
into  the  congested  sections,  where  they  can  walk  to  their  work, 
and  any  system  of  zone  fares  will  probably  hasten  the  move- 
ment back  to  the  tenements  and  lodging-houses. 

England  today,  spurred  by  the  effects  of  bad  housing  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soldiers,  is  making  transportation 
and  the  spreading-out  of  the  cities  a  national  question  of  the 
first  importance,  and  is  adopting  the  ideals  of  the  American 
electric  railway  to  get  the  population  out  of  the  slums  into 
the  light  and  air  of  the  country.  While  our  country,  after 
setting  the  example  to  Europe,  is  now  tending  straight  towards 
more  congested  cities,  if  the  electric  railways  have  their  way; 
and,  since  higher  flat  fares  have  failed,  our  managers  are  now 
planning  to  adopt  the  vicious  zone  system  of  Europe,  which 
only  recently  they  were  the  loudest  to  condemn.  Belgium,  it 
is  true,  had  a  zone  system  on  its  state  railroads  which  was 
above  criticism,  because  it  gave  a  ride  of  fifty-eight  miles  for 
five  cents.  Contrast  with  this  the  Bay  state  zones  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  gave  only  a  one  and  one-half  mile  ride  for 


five  cents.  The  situation  is  serious;  unless  something  is  done 
to  check  the  movement  towards  higher  fares,  and  especially 
towards  zone  fares,  all  the  good  influences  towards  healthier 
living,  better  housing  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  cities,  may 
be  neutralized  by  the  selfish  and  unnecessary  movement  for 
high  fares.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  for  every  city  and  town 
where  the  fare  has  not  been  raised  to  resist  to  the  limit  any 
pleas,  petitions  or  threats  of  the  companies  to  raise  fares;  to  go 
to  the  courts  to  try  to  prevent  breaking  of  municipal  contracts; 
and  to  try  to  show  to  the  public  service  commissions  that  health 
should  come  before  profit,  that  fare  increases  are  unjust, 
ineffective  and  unnecessary,  and  that  electric  railways  should 
be  used  to  spread  the  population  out. 

Communities  where  fares  have  already  been  raised  should 
start  on  a  campaign  at  once  to  get  fares  reduced  to  their  former 
basis.  If  the  companies  are  unwilling  to  earn  their  living  at 
a  fair  price,  as  most  of  them  probably  will  be,  then  the  public 
should  begin  the  necessary  steps  to  take  over  the  lines  at  a 
decent  price,  and  no  more,  and  to  operate  them  for  the  public 
good  and  not  for  private  profit.  Service-at-cost  settlements, 
now  so  much  sought  after  by  the  companies,  should  be  avoided 
above  all.  They  neither  give  the  public  sufficient  control,  nor 
provide  sufficient  incentive  for  companies  to  operate  economi- 
cally, and  they  are  based  on  the  fundamentally  wrong  theory 
that  higher  costs  can  be  met  by  higher  fares. 

There  will  never  be  any  real  solution  of  our  transit  problems 
until  we  have  followed  the  British  example  and  recognized  the 
principle  that  transportation  is  a  public  function  that  cannot 
be  delegated  to  any  private  interest. 


To  President  Wilson 

An  Appeal  from  a  Country  Minister 
By  E.  Fred  Eastman 


1~^HE  American  people  have  created  four  great  volun- 
teer war  machines,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.A., 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  doing  war  work  on  an  almost  super- 
human scale.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  are  we  going  to  let 
them  go  to  smash  or  are  we  going  to  harness  them  to  the 
problems  of  reconstruction?  I  propose  that  we  harness  them 
to  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  that  we  turn  the  sword  into 
the  plowshare — these  war  machines  into  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  concerned  in  this  appeal  only  with  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  of  rural  America,  for  my  work  has  been  in  the 
country  and  its  needs  are  close  to  my  heart.  I  am  appealing 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  not  only  as  our  chief  executive,  but  as 
our  great  servant;  not  only  as  our  spokesman,  but  as  our 
leader  and  the  world's  leader  in  the  days  of  reconstruction 
after  the  war. 

It  has  now  been  ten  years  since  Roosevelt's  Country  Life 
Commission  made  its  report.  That  commission  pointed  out 
the  disintegration  of  our  rural  social  life  due  to  various  causes. 
It  pointed  the  need  for  better  methods  of  farming,  for  con- 
solidated schools  and  for  the  reorganization  of  social  life  gen- 
erally to  the  end  that  life  in  the  country  might  be  more  pros- 
perous and  more  happy.  Ever  since  then  we  have  been  in 
what  might  be  called  the  prophetic  stage  of  rural  social  life. 
Teachers,  preachers  and  missionaries  of  state  universities  and 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  proclaiming  the  principles  that 


underlie  a  more  effective  social  life  and  better  institutions. 
Hundreds  of  little  communities  have  been  making  their  indi- 
vidual experiments.  One  community,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped a  model  farm  bureau ;  another,  a  model  neighborhood 
house;  a  third,  a  model  rural  school;  a  fourth,  a  community 
church;  a  fifth,  corn  clubs,  tomato  clubs;  a  sixth,  recreation 
organization,  etc. 

And  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  emergency  created 
by  the  war;  our  soldiers  are  coming  back.  Are  they  to  find 
our  rural  communities  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  left 
them — the  old  individualism,  the  old  prejudices,  the  old  waste- 
ful methods  in  farm,  school  and  church?  Or  are  they  to 
find  communities  reborn  of  the  spirit  that  is  flooding  America, 
the  spirit  of  all-together-now  for  a  new  and  better  world ; 
all  together  to  make  democracy  effective,  all  together  to  make 
human  life  worthy  of  the  God  who  gave  it? 

Unquestionably  the  communities  to  which  these  soldiers  re- 
turn must  be  such  that  our  young  men  will  feel  that  they  have 
been  worth  fighting  for.  They  must  be  organized,  they  must 
be  efficient  and  they  must  be  attractive.  Many  of  these  sol- 
diers will  be  wounded ;  others  will  be  homeless ;  still  others 
will  have  no  work.  After  the  Civil  War  there  was  plenty  of 
free  land  to  give  such  soldiers.  Now  there  is  none  except 
land  that  requires  capital  for  its  development — capital  that 
the  soldier  does  not  have.  These  soldiers  must  be  worked 
into  the  fabric  of  country  life  through  adequate  community 
organization. 
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If  I  read  these  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  time  is  here  to 
pass  from  the  stage  of  prophecy  to  the  stage  of  organization 
and  action  in  the  field  of  rural  reconstruction.  It  is  time  to 
gather  up  the  assured  results  of  what  the  prophets  have  been 
preaching  and  the  pioneers  have  been  working  out. 

Every  community  that  desires  it  ought  to  have  a  set  of 
standardized  social  institutions  such  as  the  following: 

1.  A  Neighborhood  House  for  community  headquarters,  Red  Cross 
workrooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities,  better  recreation,  movies,  enter- 
tainments, clubs,  classes,  etc.  Such  a  building  might  be  constructed 
as  a  memorial  to  the  community's  soldiers. 

2.  A  Consolidated  School  for  education  of  adolescents,  continua- 
tion school  for  adults,  vocational  education  for  soldiers. 

3.  A  Free  Library  for  more  culture,  and  a  world  outlook. 

4.  A  Farm  Bureau  Organization  for  more  production  and  for  local 
administration  of  the  return  of  soldiers  to  the  land. 

5.  A  Farm  Credit  Association  which  shall  help  farmers  secure 
capital  at  reasonable  interest. 

6.  An  Employment  Bureau  for  more  and  better  labor. 

7.  A  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  for  better  marketing. 

8.  A  Home  Economics  Association  to  make  more  attractive  the 
country  household. 

9.*A  Public  Health  and  Nursing  Association  for  better  health. 

The  spirit  of  this  program,  I  repeat,  must  be  one  of  cooper- 
ation, not  patronage  or  "  uplift."  It  should  be  noted  that 
practically  all  of  these  institutions  require  some  organic  con- 
nection and  means  of  cooperation  on  a  national  scale  in  order 
to  be  effective  locally. 

This  is  the  great  reconstruction  task  to  which  I  propose 
the  American  people  harness  their  great  war  machines.  Most 
of  us  have  learned  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  program 
or  to  perform  one  successful  experiment  and  then  sit  back  and 
trust  that  the  world  will  recognize  the  truth  that  we  have 
spoken  or  the  work  that  we  have  accomplished,  and  copy  it. 
It  is  necessary  in  this  day  to  create  a  machine  to  multiply  the 
truth  and  the  work.  It  is  necessary  to  advertise  in  order  that 
men's  minds  may  be  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  kind.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  think  in  terms  of  national  organizations 
rather  than  of  provincial  organizations  or  departments. 

The  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Council  of  National  Defense  have  developed 
Herculean  powers  since  1914.  Their  ramifications  touch 
every  village  in  the  land.  The  Red  Cross,  for  example,  has 
more  than  3,800  chapters  (each,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, covering  a  whole  county)  and  about  70,000  branches 
and  auxiliaries  in  local  communities.  It  is  unhampered  by 
tradition  or  politics.  It  has  a  practical  working  organization 
whose  executives  are  the  leaders  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties, in  practically  every  county  in  America.  It  is  operating 
on  a  budget  of  more  than  $150,000,000  a  year.  Its  power 
and  prestige  as  a  social  machine  have  no  parallel  in  human 
history.  In  a  like  manner  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  Council  of  National  Defense  are  rooted  in 
every  state  of  the  union  and  engaged  in  war  work  on  an  al- 
most superhuman  scale.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
the  American  people  to  let  these  machines  go  to  smash  now 
that  the  war  is  over. 

This  objection  will  probably  arise :  "  The  social  reconstruc- 
tion of  rural  America  is  not  in  line  with  the  work  of  these 
organizations."  I  answer  that  it  is  in  line  with  their  spirit 
and  their  deeper  purposes,  for  they  are  all  organizations  pri- 
marily spiritual,  ministering  to  the  spirit  of  men  threatened, 
tried  or  broken  by  war.  Building  huts  in  England  and  France 
was  not  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  according  to  its  consti- 


tution, neither  was  it  nominated  in  its  charter  that  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  should  build  lace  factories  in  Italy  to  give 
employment  to  Venice  lace-makers  who  had  become  refugees. 
But  the  huts  and  the  lace  factories  have  been  founded  and 
are  operating  today,  rendering  great  service  to  those  who  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war.  The  problems  which  we 
face  after  the  war  are  just  as  different  from  war  prob- 
lems as  war  problems  were  different  from  problems  before 
the  war.  We  are  not  the  same  people.  We  have  been  re- 
fined by  suffering  for  a  great  ideal.  We  have  been  united  by 
a  common  enemy.  We  have  learned,  thank  God,  to  work 
together.  We  face  now  the  task  of  making  a  new  world 
and  we  must  shape  our  tools  to  the  task. 

Moreover,  these  great  organizations,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  others  have  been  coming 
more  and  more  in  contact  with  community  problems  in  their 
efforts  to  help  solve  individual  problems  in  soldiers'  families. 
Community  and  individual  problems,  both  during  the  war  and 
after,  are  inextricably  bound  together.  Again,  if  the  recon- 
struction of  material  and  social  life  of  large  parts  of  France 
and  Palestine  are  legitimate  tasks  for  these  American  organi- 
zations, how  much  more  so  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  social 
life  of  our  own  country? 

The  financing  of  this  program  is,  of  course,  most  important. 
I  propose  that  it  be  financed  each  year  by  an  annual  drive, 
just  as  the  present  war  programs  of  these  organizations  are 
financed.  While  the  fund  should  be  a  national  one,  each 
county's  quota  should  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  work  in  its 
own  borders  and  to  contribute  something  in  addition  toward 
national  headquarters  for  foreign  service  and  missionary  work 
in  communities  as  yet  unorganized.  The  importance  of  hav- 
ing all  counties  make  their  drive  for  funds  simultaneously  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  because  only  so  can  they  secure  the 
benefits  of  national  advertising,  concerted  effort  and  social 
pressure. 

I  am  appealing  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  make  the  first 
move  by  presenting  this  ideal  or  something  like  it  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  No  other  agency 
is  large  enough,  and  your  established  leadership  foreordains 
you  to  the  task.  The  proper  coordination  of  these  organiza- 
tions, working  out  such  a  plan,  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  They  can  be  coordinated  only  by  presi- 
dential leadership  and  their  coordination  can  be  effected  most 
readily  and  with  the  least  friction  if  it  is  done  now  in  the  in- 
fancy of  these  reconstruction  plans. 

When  the  plan  has  been  presented  and  coordination  is  un- 
der way,  the  next  step  would  be  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  rural  America,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion or  executive  committee  to  work  out  in  detail  the  program 
sketched  above. 

The  results  of  such  a  program,  when  properly  carried  out 
by  local  units  under  capable  national  leadership,  are  too  far- 
reaching  for  my  imagination,  but  of  this  much  I  feel  sure: 
our  rural  life,  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  our  national  life, 
would  be  more  effective.  There  would  be  less  W2Ste  of  hu- 
man energy  and  time,  less  sickness,  less  pain.  There  would 
be  more  of  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while- health, 
production,  clean  recreation,  mutual  understanding  and 
brotherhood. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


"To  Organize  the  Friendship  of  the  World" 


IN   OCCUPIED   GERMANY 

f  N  the  Survey  for  January  4,  Lieut.-Col.  John  van  Schaick, 
*■  Jr.,  American  Red  Cross  commissioner  for  Belgium,  told 
of  his  experiences  on  the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  Brussels 
after  the  liberation  of  that  city.  Again  following  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  the  Allied  armies,  he  found  himself  at  the  border 
shortly  afterwards,  and  in  a  private  letter  gives  this  interesting 
account  of  his  journey  across  it  into  the  Rhineland: 

Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  January  4. 

From  Liege  it  was  a  strange  experience  to  follow  the  route  of 
the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  into  Germany — the  same  route  they 
took  out  of  Germany  into  Belgium  that  August  day  in  1914.  The 
ruins  they  then  left  behind  them  still  stare  dark  and  desolate.  For 
me  it  was  new  country  although  I  was  over  it  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  for  it  is  a  new  world,  with  new  emotions  and  new  conditions. 

As  I  came  up  the  hill  out  of  Liege  I  looked  back  at  the  forts 
which  met  the  first  onrush  of  that  stupendous  machine  and  checked 
it.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  General  Leman  at  Ghent — a  broken 
man — and  the  forts  are  broken  forts,  and  many  a  brave  man  lies 
under  those  ruins;  but  the  defense  of  Liege  is  immortal.  Even  in 
this  war  of  colossal  things  and  countless  events  it  will  always 
stand  out.  It  is  the  one  that  withstood  the  1,000  and  the  two  which 
put  10,000  to  flight,  but  after  what  weary,  bloody  years.  From  the 
fort  behind  we  looked  forward  to  the  hills  of  Germany  with  the 
afternoon  sun  shining  on  them.  Every  little  house  to  the  frontier 
was  trimmed  with  flags.  Every  little  village  had  its  arch  with 
its  "Vive  le  roi  et  la  reine,"  and  its  "  Honneur  a  nos  allies." 

I  approached  two  frontiers  at  the  same  time — those  of  Holland 
and  of  Germany.  I  was  on  a  ridge  between  two  valleys.  I  have  not 
seen  such  scenery  since  I  left  Schoharie  county,  New  York.  I  came 
over  the  line  of  railroad  parallel  to  my  road,  in  the  spring  of  1915 
en  route  to  Brussels  from  Berlin.  I  was  on  a  train  packed  solid 
with  officers  and  soldiers  who  looked  invincible.  I  was  in  their 
power.  Never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  think  that  I  would  be 
motoring  back  that  same  way  after  four  years,  in  uniform,  and 
with  a  pass  marked  "Permanent"  for  all  occupied  Germany.  Even 
now  I  can  hardly  get  the  words  down  straight,  for  I  have  said 
"  occupied  France  "  and  "  occupied  Belgium  "  for  so  long. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  frontier  of  Germany  I  saw  a  half 
destroyed  house,  and  fully  a  dozen  Belgian  children  were  swarming 
about  it.  Out  went  a  tin  box  of  hard  bread  I  had  brought  along  for 
my  own  use  in  an  emergency — just  as  another  box  went  out  to 
another  group  of  pallid  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier. 

I  had  intended  to  examine  carefully  the  frontier  and  note  my 
emotions,  but  it  was  down  hill  here,  and  my  car  is  very  heavy; 
and  neither  car  nor  chauffeur  is  built  to  hold  back.  I  caught  in 
a  blur  the  color  of  the  sentinel's  overcoat,  and  that  was  about  all. 

Soon  we  were  going  up  hill,  nearing  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  noted 
the  German  signs,  the  solid  German  railroad  bridges,  the  well- 
cared-for  orchards  with  every  tree  trunk  painted  white,  the  lonely 
German  pine  woods  and  the  lonely  German  mothers  in  deep  black 
walking  in  the  sombre  shadows. 

Walking  about  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  was  struck  with  the  same  thing 
which  strikes  visitors  in  Brussels,  Le  Havre  or  Paris,  and  that  is 
the  quantity  of  articles  in  the  windows,  and,  above  all,  the  apparent 
quantity  of  food.  I  am  not  so  deceived  by  the  food  as  some.  I 
know  officers  who  went  away  from  Brussels  and  said  we  were 
fools  to  ship  anything  into  Belgium.  Well,  if  we  did  not,  the 
people  would  starve.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  food  here.  But  I  see 
signs  "  Revitaillement  civil.  Entree  aux  militaires  interdite."  (Civil 
revictualing.  Entry  of  soldiers  forbidden.)  That  is,  they  don't 
dare  let  the  stock  be  depleted.  And  however  great  the  stock  may 
be  in  the  window,  it  does  not  help  people  with  no  money  to  buy. 

A  thinly  clad  child  looking  at  the  goodies  in  the  window  is  the 
same  sad  sight  in  Germany  and  in  France.  There  is  no  world 
politics  for  the  little  girl  I  saw  tonight  looking  at  the  apple  tarts. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  armistice  or  zone  occupation  or  indemnity. 
She  is  just  a  frail  little  thing  looking  up  at  heights  of  bliss  she 
never  in  this  world  exoects  to  climb;  and  the  January  cold  creeping 
into  that  thin  little  dress,  and  hunger,  are  the  great  realities  to  her. 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  a  stab  of  pain  shoots  through  the  heart 
of  the  good  God  whenever  He  looks  down  on  such  a  child,  whether 
in  Aachen,  London,  or  New  York.  And  I  don't  believe  He  ever 
hates    little   children   any   more   than   these   glorious   French   poilus 


who  shared  their  bread  with  them  this  week,  and  apologized  on 
the  ground  that  the  children  had  had  such  horrible  stuff  for  bread 
so  long  they  didn't  know  what  was  bread. 

I  have  been  very  nicely  treated  about  the  streets,  and  in  the 
shops.  1  have  not  seen  any  of  that  servility  some  writers  describe 
or  that  mean  currying  for  favor.  I  asked  for  information  several 
times  and  was  politely  answered  and  it  seemed  to  me  in  a  friendly 
way. 

But  it  seems  unbelievable — so  soon  to  be  immersed  in  a  great  sea 
of  German  talk  and  have  everything  about  me  German.  These 
were  the  people  we  were  trying  to  kill  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
they  were  trying  to  kill  us.  War  is  so  devilish,  so  cruel,  so  crushing 
— and  also  so  stupid. 

This  first  ■  night  in  Germany  I  bought  three  little  busts  of 
Schiller,  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  to  take  home.  They  tell  of  that 
old  Germany — of  sentiment  and  song,  before  naked  power  crushed 
it  out.  They  make  me  hope  for  the  new  Germany  to  come  where 
sentiment  and  song  will  mix  with  power  to  do,  and  where  all  will 
be  tinged  with  a  love  of  liberty. 
********  ** 

Well,  I  have  had  my  dinner — a  cup  of  soup,  a  piece  of  very 
tender  delicious  steak,  not  over  two  inches  square,  and  served  with 
a  very  good  portion  of  spinach  and  three  tiny  pieces  of  potato; 
then  two  small  pieces  of  roast  chicken,  served  with  a  portion  of 
potato  salad,  and  afterwards  a  usual  portion  of  a  farinaceous 
pudding,  with  a  little  fruit  juice  over  it!  All  of  this  cost  only  12 
marks,  and  I  got  good  Mocha  coffee,  smuggled  in  from  Holland, 
for  three  marks.  No  sugar,  no  bread  or  butter  and  no  pepper 
were  about.  Bread  is  scarce,  butter  is  25  marks  a  pound,  coffee 
23  marks  a  pound.  There  is  no  eggs  or  sugar  or  pepper  to  be 
bought.     Brandy  is  six  marks  for  a  small   liqueur  glass. 

The  two  waiters  who  came  to  my  table  both  spoke  English — 
and  one,  when  he  saw  I  would  speak  to  him,  said  he  had  been  in 
From  a  French  Postcard 
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England  for  six  years  before  the  war;  that  he  would  like  to  go 
back  but  was  afraid  he  couldn't,  as  the  English  hated  them  so 
now.  He  said:  "I  am  afraid  the  other  countries  will  keep  us  all 
here.  They  blame  all  of  us.  We  didn't  know  what  they  were 
doing  ('the\  '  unquestionably  referring  to  the  government).  They 
never   told   us." 

This  hotel  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  western  Germany,  finished 
in  1916,  beautifully  furnished.  There  was  music  after  dinner,  two 
violins  and  a  piano  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  salon  opening 
out  of  the  dining  room,  so  cheery  with  its  deep  red  carpet  and  well 
placed  electric  lights.  There  are  six  or  eight  German  families 
at  dinner — all  people  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  strangeness  of  the  situation  came  over  me  again  and  again 
as  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  wonderful  music.  At  the  next 
table,  taking  their  coffee,  were  three  French  aviators — just  across, 
three  German  business  men  like  hundreds  I  have  seen  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York — the  other  German  families  at  tables  down  the 
room.  Two  handsome  officers  came  in  very  late,  one  British  and 
one  Belgian.  They  had  been  dining  together,  and  an  older  French 
officer  sat  by  himself  in  the  corner.  I  had  one  of  my  pocket  Dickens 
and  read  about  "Honest  Joe  Gargery,"  "Pip"  and  old  "  Pumble- 
chook  "  once  in  a  while  between  the  music  and  my  dreaming. 

It  is  not  so  bad  here  now  but  it  may  be.  And  it  must  be  very  bad 
in  Vienna   and  Russia   and  in  some  places  in  the  Balkans. 

I  came  on  these  words — where  Pip  and  Joe  went  out  to  wait  for 
Mrs.  Joe  to  appear: 

"  It  was  a  dry  cold  night  and  the  wind  blew  keenly  and  the  frost 
was  white  and  hard.  A  man  would  die  tonight  of  lying  out  on  the 
marshes,  I  thought.  And  then  I  looked  at  the  stars  and  considered 
how  awful  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  turn  his  face  up  to  them  as  he 
froze  to  death  and  see  no  help  or  pity  in  all  the  glittering  multitude." 

Crefeld,  January  6. 

Here  is  a  town  of  170,000,  near  Diisseldorf  and  almost  on  the 
Rhine.  I  came  up  by  way  of  Miinchen-Gladbach,  the  headquarters 
for  the  army  of  occupation. 

I  was  in  the  French  sector  part  of  the  way  and  passed  close  to 
Cologne,  held  by  the  British.  I  am  struck  by  the  number  of  children 
I  see  in  all  of  these  towns.  This  Rhineland  country  is  very  fertile 
and   very   flat. 

I  lunched  here  with  General  De  Ceunick  and  his  staff.  Until  re- 
cently he  was  minister  of  war.  He  commands  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  occupation  and  is  in  temporary  command  of  all. 
The  general  went  with  me  to  inspect  some  of  his  troops.  We 
walked  up  and  down  the  border  of  the  Rhine,  in  flood  and  rushing 
like  a  mill  race.  It  is  a  formidable  barrier.  The  soldiers  patroling 
the  left  bank  are  not  needed. 

De  Ceunick  tells  me  that  his  army  is  well  received.  The  people 
at  first  dreaded  the  Belgians  as  they  had  been  pictured  earlier  in  the 
war  as  savages.  But  now  they  seem  disposed  to  be  friendly.  Cer- 
tainly every  one  was  friendly  to  me.  I  gave  four  little  boys  pieces 
of  chocolate.     It  is  a  great  luxury. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Coming  down  the  road  tonight  after  dark  we  stopped  to  put  in 
essence  at  a  lonely  point  in  the  country.  A  little  fellow  of  8  or  10 
came  along,  and  I  talked  to  him.  Children  are  quicker  in  language 
than  adults.  We  had  a  very  good  talk  in  German.  His  name  is 
Johann  Schwimmer.  He  has  seven  brothers  and  three  sisters.  His 
father  is  away  with  the  army.  I  gave  him  a  slab  of  chocolate 
three  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide.  He  was  very  grateful.  He 
said  a  piece  like  that  I  gave  him  would  cost  5  or  6  marks  and  he 
would  give  his  to  his  mother.  Then  I  gave  him  another  and  as  I 
started  off  I  saw  him  standing  there  in  the  dark  with  his  hand  up  in 
military  salute.     Poor  little  devils,  the  war  is  hard  enough  on  them. 
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lage  and  many  of  the  workers  themselves  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease,  "  writes  George  W.  Briggs,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary,  from  Allahabad  in  British  India  referring  to 
the  influenza  epidemic  which  is  ravaging  that  country.  Bishop 
J.  W.  Robinson  states  that  the  present  epidemic,  linked  as 
it  is  to  a  serious  food  shortage,  is  worse  than  any  outbreak  of 
black  plague  or  cholera  he  has  ever  known.  The  Methodist 
executive  board  for  southern  Asia  has  cabled  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  here  a  request  for  $30,000,  to  be  used 
in  relief  work.  This  the  board  was  unable  to  comply  with, 
but  it  decided  that  because  of  the  part  played  by  her  in  the 
war,  India  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  funds  of  the  Cen- 
tenary Department  of  War  Emergency  and  Reconstruction 
of  at  least  $10,000.  The  food  shortage  in  India  was  caused 
by  last  year's  drought  which  brought  about  a  considerable 
failure  of  crops.     Existing  surplus  stores   from  the  previous 


harvest  had  been  shipped  to  England  and  to  supply  the  army, 
so  that  there  was  no  adequate  reserve.  Wheat  and  rice 
have  risen  enormously  in  price,  and  the  disease  and  death- 
rate  in  many  districts  is  said  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
the  normal.  The  government  and  voluntary  agencies  are  co- 
operating in  the  relief  of  both  sickness  and  hunger.  Stations 
have  been  opened  where  the  people  can  get  work  at  a  living 
wage.  Medicines  are  distributed,  and  the  people  are  instructed 
in  the  home  manufacture  of  simple  remedies. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  BALKANS 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  relief  commissions  for  the 
various  Balkan  states  have  been  dispatched  and  partly 
been  recruited  from  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  relief 
work  in  the  French  and  Italian  war  zones.-  Lieut.-Col.  Henry 
W.  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  recruited  these  com- 
missions, also  has  been  able  to  draw  upon  the  accumulated 
supplies  already  in  Europe  until  the  Allied  Powers  are  able 
to  organize  relief  measures  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  For 
northern  Serbia,  seventy  workers  will  operate  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Farnam,  of  Yale  University;  for  southern 
Serbia  twenty-four,  commanded  by  Maj.  J.  F.  Carew.  Trans- 
portation to  northern  Serbia  is  most  difficult,  while  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  the  chief  problem  at  present 
is  the  low  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  of  clothing. 

In  Montenegro,  an  American  Red  Cross  unit  of  forty 
workers  is  expected  or  has  just  arrived  with  about  700  tons 
of  supplies  brought  on  a  French  ship.  This  unit  is  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Edwin  Grant  Dexter.  Lieut.  H.  Gideon 
Wells,,  of  Chicago,  is  on  the  way  to  Rumania  with  a  Red 
Cross  staff  of  sixty-five  persons  and  some  3,000  tons  of  sup- 
plies. The  Red  Cross  unit  for  Albania,  under  Maj.  Glenfield 
C.  Bellis,  consists  of  twenty-five  members  and  has  with  it  a 
consignment  of  farm  implements  and  tools.  In  Greece,  the 
commission  under  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  S.  Capps,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  has  now  been  at  work  for  several  months. 
It  numbers  seventy-five  men  and  reckons  with  a  weekly  supply 
of  150  tons  of  necessities  transported  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  by  Greek  ships. 

BRIDGING  THE  SEA 

THE  English-Speaking  Union,  formed  in  London  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1918,  has  opened  an  American  office 
at  2  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York,  and  has  committees 
also  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Ann  Arbor,  each 
of  them  self-governing  and  with  no  other  object  than  that  of 
carrying  on  practical  work  for  the  promotion  of  comradeship 
between  the  English-speaking  peoples.  The  union  is  non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian ;  it  aims  at  no  formal  political 
alliances  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  governments.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  British  organization  is  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  organization  William  Howard 
Taft.  Among  the  immediate  practical  objects  are  the  follow- 
ing: To  establish  branches  and  committees  everywhere  to 
cement  the  friendship  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  and 
to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  in  every  country  to  English- 
speaking  visitors ;  to  celebrate  jointly  Shakespeare's  birthday 
(April  23),  Empire  day  (May  24),  Independence  day  and 
Thanksgiving  day;  to  promote  interchanges  of  visits,  corre- 
spondence, interchanges  of  printed  documents  and  of  lectures, 
sporting  contests,  and  the  like;  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
emphasizing  the  traditions  and  institutions  possessed   in  com- 


A  WOMEN  WORKERS'  DELEGATION 

THE  women's  delegation  to  the  women  in  industry  con- 
ference in  England  will  be  representative  not  only  of 
American  trade  unions  but  also  of  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  women  workers.  In  fact,  Mrs.  James 
Cushman,  chairman  of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W. 
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C.  A.,  will  head  the  delegation,  among  the  members  of 
which  will  also  be  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America;  Irene 
Osgood  Andrews,  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation;  Grace  Drake,  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League;  Mary  Gilson,  who  recently  has  been  active  in  or- 
ganizing training  courses  in  employment  management  for  the 
government,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  commission  in- 
tends to  study  the  industrial  life  of  women  not  only  in  Eng- 
land but  also  in  France  and  Italy  and  to  help  in  promoting 
a  world  fellowship  among  women  workers. 

CREDIT  FOR  BELGIUM 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  New 
York,  London  and  Paris  in  the  matter  of  financing  Bel- 
gium's renascent  industries.  London  bankers  are  said  to  be 
anxious  to  invest  heavily  in  this  undertaking;  and  reports  from 
Paris  indicate  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  further.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Belgian  financial  institutions,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  taken  steps  to  establish  a  large  credit  in  this  country — 
$100,000,000  is  asked  for  and  a  first  advance  of  $50,000,000 
actually  being  prepared  by  American  bankers — for  it  is  here 
that  raw  materials  and  machinery  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Belgian  industries  will  largely  have  to  be  bought.  This  credit, 
it  is  expressly  stated,  has  nothing  to  do  with  so-called  "  re- 
habilitation financing  "  and  is  on  a  purely  business  basis,  as 
beneficial  to  American  industry  as  it  is  to  the  Belgian.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Belgian  government  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  transactions,  though  both  of  course  have  to 
consent  to  them  and  are  interested  in  so  important  an 
operation. 

HUNGARIAN  ISOLATION 

SO  absorbed  are  we  in  the  great  drama  in  Paris  which  has 
just  so  successfully  ended  its  first  act  that  we  do  not  hear 
the  cries  of  distress  coming  from  beyond  the  stage  where 
some  of  the  actors  are  waiting  for  their  call.  The  American 
press  seems  scarcely  to  have  noticed  that  we  hear  next  to 
nothing  of  affairs  in  Hungary,  except  the  faint  shout  for  help 
of  a  people  that  has  literally  been  forced  to  throw  the  fat 
of  the  land  into  the  German  war  machine;  that  is  freezing 
to  death  because  there  is  no  transportation  from  the  coal 
mines  to  the  cities  and  because  there  has  been  no  oil  for  a  long 
time;  whose  shortage  of  cotton  is  so  great  that  clothes  cannot 
even  be  provided  for  all  the  sick;  who  are  seeing  its  children 
die  for  lack  of  the  most  common  drugs. 

Rosika  Schwimmer,  who,  whatever  her  political  views,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  as  a  person  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  human  sympathies  when  she  was  in  the  United 
States,  was  recently  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Hun- 
garian republic  to  Switzerland  and  in  that  capacity  called  to 
America  for  immediate  aid  to  her  stricken  people.  Hun- 
garians of  the  middle  and  working  classes  have  always  looked 
to  the  United  States  as  their  natural  ally;  and  their  participa- 
tion in  a  war  against  our  country  was,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
willing. Andor  Garvay,  an  editor  of  Az  Ujsag,  a  daily 
paper  published  in  Budapest,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times: 

Any  one  who  says  that  Hungary  was  ever  inimical  to  France  or 
England  or,  above  all,  to  America,  is,  to  say  the  least,  woefully  mis- 
informed on  the  subject  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
The  Hungarian  people,  in  its  centuries-old  struggle  against  German 
supremacy,  was  always  seeking  the  economic  and  political  sympa- 
thies of  the  American,  French  and  English  nations.    .    .     . 

One  of  the  bitterest  days  during  the  war  to  the  Hungarian  people 
was  that  on  which  America  entered  the  European  conflagration.  .  .  . 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  to  France  and  England  the  friendly  grati- 
tude and  sympathy  of  the  great  masses  of  European  Slav  peoples  is 
a  much  better  political  investment  than  that  of  the  racially  isolated 
Hungarian  nation.  But  I  do  not  believe  such  political  interests 
can  influence  the  American  people  in  the  question  of  European  peace. 
And  Hungary  today  relies  solely  on  American  impartiality  and 
sense  of  justice. 


While  Germany  was  yet  in  the  hey-day  of  success,  the 
American  press  was  inundated  with  articles  by  Hungarians 
deploring  the  circumstances  that  had  driven  Magyars  into  a 
position  of  hostility  towards  a  nation  they  have  always  re- 
garded as  among  their  best  friends.  The  popular  parties, 
long  before  they  rallied  behind  the  banner  of  the  revolution, 
saw  that  the  future  of  Hungary  lay  in  federalism  and  not  in 
imperialism  and  heartily  endorsed  the  American  policy  of 
self-determination  for  the  smaller  nationalities. 

Now  all  connection  with  these  progressive  parties  and  their 
leaders  seems  to  be  virtually  broken  off.  More  than  that, 
Hungarians  who  have  loyally  served  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
in  American  industry  have  not  been  permitted  to  get  into 
touch  with  their  friends  and  relatives  on  the  other  side.  Many 
of  them  have  earned  high  wages  and  have  subjected  themselves 
to  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  in  order  to  save  up  for  the  dear  ones 
in  the  home  country  whom  they  knew  to  be  in  want  and 
miser}'.  Now  some  of  them  bitterly  complain  that  their 
sacrifices  have  been  in  vain,  since  they  are  not  permitted  to 
send  their  aid  or  even  to  hear  from  reliable  agencies  in  Hun- 
gary. Elore,  the  most  popular  Hungarian  newspaper  in  this 
country,  recently  published  an  eloquent,  appeal  to  America. 
It  says: 

The  Hungarians  living  in  America  have,  during  four  and  a  half 
years,  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  shared  the  sorrow  of 
those  whom  the  horrors  and  the  bitterness  of  the  world  catastrophe 
touched  directly,  and  they  realized  with  deep  regret  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  misery  of  their  parents,  children, 
wives,  relatives  or  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  here  we  have 
earned  comparatively  not  great,  but  at  least  such  wages  that  we 
did  not  suffer  any  want,  and  there  were  some  of  us  who  even 
laid  aside  a  few  dollars.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  had  everything; 
our  kin  at  home  hungered,  felt  the  cold  and  suffered  just  the 
same,  and  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  help  them.    .    .    . 

Is  there  a  way  that  those  of  us,  who  have  the  means,  may  send 
them  new  shoes,  new  clothes;  or  is  there  a  way  that  during  those 
six  months  while  peace  negotiations  go  on  we  may  send  to  those 
who  hunger  over  there  occasionally  some  food,  even  if  we  have  to 
deprive    ourselves    of    it?      Is    there    a    possibility    for   this?    .     .    . 

The  result  of  our  action,  of  our  demand,  does  not  depend  upon 
us,  nor  even  upon  the  Hungarians  in  America.  It  depends  upon 
those  powers,  who  manage  the  affairs  of  countries,  and  to  whom  we 
address  our  demand.  But  much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Hungarians  in  America.  If  they  insist  that  associations,  dailies 
and  organizations  back  up  our  demand,  if  the  Hungarians  in 
America  themselves  will  unite  like  one  man  behind  this  just  de- 
mand, then  their  attitude  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  final 
result.  Let  us  insist  most  vigorously  everywhere  that  this  demand 
shall  be  granted,  and  while  we  do  this,  let  us  think  of  those  whose 
very  life  perhaps  depends  upon  that  pair  of  new  shoes,  warm 
clothing,  a  few  pounds  of  food,  or  upon  those  few  dollars  which 
we  may  easily  spare. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  ITALY 

JUST  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  both  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  made  larger 
plans  for  activities  in  Italy;  there  was  even  talk  of  a  new 
American  organization  to  start  a  great  campaign  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds  to  be  applied  to  war  work  in  that  country. 
Since  then,  interest  has  unfortunately  been  slacking,  and  now 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  leaving  Italy  and  will  soon  have 
closed  all  its  work.  Yet  the  people  and  government  of  Italy 
are  still  looking  to  the  United  States  for  help  in  the  tremend- 
ous burdens  they  have  to  shoulder — for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  war-swept  areas  and  for  reconstruction  of  the  liberated 
provinces.  Frederick  W.  Henry,  regional  director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Lombardy,  writes  to  the  Survey: 

There  are  many  groups,  some  of  them  quite  large,  of  profughi 
scattered  all  over  northern  Italy.  These  people  are  under  the 
care  of  the  commune  and  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  recon- 
quered territory  without  the  consent  of  the  local  commune.  When 
Trente,  Trieste  and  Udine  were  retaken  in  the  recent  drive,  Italy 
found  herself  with  about  three  million  people  on  her  hands  who 
had  lived  through  the  Austrian  invasion.  When  the  Austrians 
left  they  took  everything  with  them.  Not  a  bit  of  food  was  left. 
I  saw  towns  across  the  Piave  where  there  was  not  a  complete  pane 
of  glass  in  a  single  house.  In  most  cases  the  doors  were  gone. 
Bells    were    gone    from    ancient   towers.      Clocks   were   torn    out   of 
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old  city  gateways.  Beautiful  brasses  and  bronzes  were  torn  off 
the  walls  along  the  streets.  In  many  places  all  along  the  Piave  not 
a  single  house  remained  intact;  in  most  cases  they  were  totally 
destroyed.  In  this  same  region  the  ground  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  fruitful  was  covered  with  dead  trees  and  grape-vines  which 
it  will  take  years  to  replace.  The  soil  itself  is  torn  and  wasted 
by  exploded  shells. 

It  would  require  a  graphic  pen  to  tell  the  story  of  what  Italy 
has  done,  the  almost  superhuman  task  of  caring  for  their  great  ter- 
ritory since  that  notable  November  2  when  I  passed,  near  the 
Piave,  the  carriage  containing  the  blindfolded  Austrian  general  on 
his  way  to  meet  General  Diaz  to  discuss  the  armistice,  and  I  still 
heard  in  the  distance  the  continuous  blast  of  the  last  guns  of  the 
war. 

Suddenly  this  great  territory,  with  its  needy  population,  was  back 
in  the  hands  of  Italy.  Added  to  this  were  a  half-million  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  suddenly  set  free  by  their  Austrian  guards  and 
hurrying  home  as  fast  as  possible  by  every  road.  For  some  days 
it  was  chaos.  It  was  a  great  crisis,  but  order  gradually  prevailed. 
Someone  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  of  the  splendid  work  done 
during  these  days  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Corpo 
Americano  Y.M.C.A. 

The  great  problem  of  reconstruction  in  the  redeemed  but  devas- 
tated country  is  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  commando  supremo, 
General   Diaz.     At  this  time  I   do  not  know  his  plans. 

Mr.  Henry  suggests  that  the  Survey  revive  interest  in  the 
larger  plans  that  were  talked  of  in  the  days  when  the  main- 
tenance of  "  morale  "  in  Italy  was  yet  considered  one  of  the 
vital  elements  in  securing  victory.     He  adds: 

I  have  talked  with  prominent  military  and  civilian  leaders  here, 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  welcoming  such  a  proposition.  It  will 
be  a  tremendous  task  but  a  glorious  one.  The  people  and  govern- 
ment of  Italy  will  welcome  any  help  given  in  the  American  spirit. 

PREPARING  FOR  PALESTINE 

THE  Palestine  Builders,  a  society  of  students  at  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin  and  various  other  Amer- 
ican universities  and  colleges,  intend  to  go  to  Palestine  as 
soon  as  they  can  to  take  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  country. 
For  that  purpose,  they  are  studying  chiefly  engineering  and 
agronomy.  There  is  also,  according  to  an  article  by  Elsie 
F.  Weil,  in  Asia,  a  Zionist  Engineers'  Society  composed  of 
men  more  advanced  in  the  art  and  science  of  engineering, 
who  also  intend  to  go  to  Palestine  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  help  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Many  individuals, 
representing  150  different  trades  and  professions,  including 
farmers,  teachers,  builders,  contractors,  skilled  laborers,  weav- 
ers of  different  avocations,  have  sent  in  applications  for 
"  return  "  to  Palestine.  The  American  colony  in  Palestine, 
to  all  present  appearances,  will  consist,  therefore,  not  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  untrained,  but  largely  of  men  and  women 
of  education,  or  at  least  some  vocational  attainment.  They 
will  already  find  in  Palestine  some  of  the  youngsters  who 
last  year  recruited  in  the  American  Zionist  contingent  which 
fought  under  General  Allenby,  likewise  many  of  them  uni- 
versity students  and  graduates.  Most  of  these  young  men 
refused  to  return  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  but  signed 
on  for  a  further  period  of  voluntary  service  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing which,  with  their  British  Zionist  comrades,  they  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  policing  that  occupied 
country. 

THE  NEWEST  HOTEL  SYNDICATE 

THE  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  opened 
a  hostess  house  in  Rome  where  American  women  em- 
ployed by  the  Red  Cross,  the  American  embassy  and  the 
tuberculosis  mission  may  find  suitable  recreation  and  club 
facilities.  It  is  further  intended  as  soon  as  possible  to  open 
a  residential  home  for  foreign  women  in  Rome  to  house,  be- 
sides social  workers,  art  and  music  students  who,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  soon  flock  again  to  Italy  in  greater  numbers.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  hotel  in  Paris,  also,  though  it  has  been  swarm- 
ing with  women  during  the  war,  is  looking  forward  to  even 
busier  times  in  the  near  future,  since  increasing  numbers  of 
army  nurses  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  workers  are  now  con- 
tinually passing  through  Paris.     A  second  hotel  was  recently 


opened,  and  a  hotel  for  Signal  Corps  girls  has  been  enlarged. 
In  the  French  port  cities,  the  return  of  social  workers  has 
created  an  even  more  embarrassing  situation.  The  houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the  war  have  long  proved 
insufficient.  In  Brest  an  old  monastic  school  has  been  taken 
over,  and  the  hostess  house  has  been  converted  into  a  dormitory 
with  rows  of  cots.  In  Le  Havre,  American  and  British  so- 
cial workers  share  accommodation  in  the  Inter-Allied  Club. 
In  Tours,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  operating  four  hotels,  and  in 
smaller  centers  everywhere  the  clubrooms  and  hostess  houses 
are  said  to  be  outgrowing  their  capacity. 

MAKING  BLANKETS  AT  BAGDAD 

ONLY  fragmentary  reports  are  available  so  far  of  the 
operations  of  the  American-Persian  Relief  Commission 
which  set  out  a  few  months  ago.  Several  of  the  units  that 
were  making  for  places  far  in  the  interior  and  close  to  the 
Siberian  border  probably  have  barely  reached  their  destina- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  there  has  already  been  some  active 
work  in  the  more  accessible  sections  of  the  territory  to  be 
covered.  Prof.  Theodore  A.  Elmer,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, who  before  the  war  was  teaching  at  Anatolia  College 
in  Marsivan,  Turkey,  joined  the  mission  at  Bombay  and  ac- 
companied it — all  being  guests  of'  the  British  government 
during  that  part  of  their  journey — to  Bagdad.  The  first  re- 
lief operations  were  started  at  Baqubah,  in  Mesopotamia 
where,  through  the  energy  of  Professor  Elmer,  more  than 
2,000  women  among  some  35,000  Armenian  and  Syrian  ref- 
ugees were  set  to  work  on  industrial  relief  work,  manufactur- 
ing woolen  yarn  for  blankets.  The  refugee  camps  themselves 
had  been  previously  organized  by  the  British  authorities  who 
were  glad  of  the  services  of  the  American  workers,  especially 
those  of  Professor  Elmer  who  knows  the  native  language. 

THE  NEW  TRIANGLE  GAME 

FINDING  new  flaws  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  during  the 
last  few  weeks  become  a  popular  indoor  sport.  Starting 
with  high  prices  for  cigarettes  and  ending  up  with  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  whole  enterprise,  the  critics  have 
not  left  much  substance  into  which  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment could  dig  his  own  spear.  Moreover,  a  few  apologists 
have  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  matter  has  become  some- 
what complicated,  since  some  of  the  critics  know  only  what 
they  have  seen,  others  only  what  they  have  heard  and  read 
of  the  general  organization,  and  few  combine  a  knowledge 
of  detailed  incidents  with  that  of  the  big  operations  and  plans 
of  which  they  are  an  outcrop. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  The  Real  Truth  About  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Work  Overseas,  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  a  leading  business  man 
of  New  England,  quotes  the  splendid  opinion  in  which  the 
organization  is  held  by  the  American  army  command  and 
the  French  government  and  explains  with  patience  and  for- 
bearance that  it  is  impossible  in  a  few  months  to  train  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  for  such  responsible  work  as  was  required 
in  France.  George  Craig  Stewart,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Evanston,  111.,  challenges  the  world 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled  All  Criticisms  Against  the  "  Y  "  Can 
Be  Answered.     His  last  paragraph  is  worth  quoting: 

Y.  M.  C.  A.!  Youth — Manhood — Association!  But  in  the  midst 
of  it  Christ!  Christ  at  the  center.  Christ  the  secret  of  the  associa- 
tion of  young  manhood.  "  C "  is  the  important  letter  of  the  four. 
C  that  stands  not  for  criticism,  C  that  stands  not  for  camouflage, 
C  that  stands  not  for  cowardice,  C  that  stands  not  for  canteen, 
C  that  stands  for  the  mainspring  of  the  life  and  the  activities  and 
the  vision  of  the  future  of  this  organization,  C  that  stands  for 
Church  and  Christianity  and  Christ.  Let  the  emphasis  be  placed 
there  upon  that  fundamental  and  essential  and  central  meaning  of 
the  "  Y."  I  do  not  say  it  will  escape  criticism — I  do  not  even  say 
it  will  not  at  times  deserve  it — but  I  do  say  it  will  be  increasingly 
serviceable  and  successful. 

And  finally,  John  R.  Mott,  international  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  the  inquiry  for  which  he  asked  is  under 
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RELIEF    ORGANIZATIONS    APPROVED    BY   NATIONAL 

INVESTIGATION    BUREAU 

UNTIL  the  report  of  W.  Frank  Persons,  who  has  gone  to  Europe  to  study  the  relief  situation 
is  available,  the  list  below  of  approved  relief  organizations  just  issued  by  the  National  Inves- 
tigation Bureau  (director,  Barry  C.  Smith,  I  Madison  avenue,  New  York)  will  be  useful. 
We  have  omitted  here  the  list  of  war  activities  endorsed  by  the  United  States  government 
and  the  list  of  national  patriotic  and  service  organizations  endorsed  by  the  bureau.  While  issuing 
the  list  of  relief  organizations  as  a  guide  to  the  charitable  public,  the  bureau  expresses  its  strong 
opinion  that  relief  work  abroad  should  be  placed  under  centralized  direction  and  control,  in  order 
that  a  comprehensive  and  properly  coordinated  program  may  be  adopted,  the  relative  needs  for  relief 
be  intelligently  determined  and  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  appeals  be  avoided.  In  the  following 
lists,  addresses  refer  to  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 


NATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Pkbmanekt  I'.i.ind  Relief  War  Fund, 
590  Fifth  avenue. 

American  Committee  pint  Devastated  France, 
16   East  39   street. 

American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East, 
1  Madison  avenue. 
Subsidiary:     Relief     Committee     for    Greeks    in    Asia 
Minor,  1  Madison  avenue. 

American  Free  Milk  and  Relief  for  Italy, 
Vanderbilt  Hotel. 

American  Find  for  French  Wounded, 
7:»  Park  avenue. 

American  Frienhs  Service  Committee, 

20  South  12  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Jugo-Slav  Relief  Committee, 
661   Fifth  avenue. 

American  Ouvroir  Funds, 
681  Fifth  avenue. 
Subsidiary  :  Nela  Fund,  120  Broadway. 

American  Women's  Hospitals, 
637  Madison  avenue. 

British  War  Relief  Association,  Inc., 
542   Fifth  avenue. 

Children's  Tin  Box  Fund, 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Durtea  War  Relief, 

9  East  30  street. 

Edith  Wharton  War  Charities, 

285  Prospect  street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fatherless  Children  of  France, 
665  Fifth  avenue. 

Food  for  France  Fund, 

10  East  58  street. 

Franco-American     Committee    for    the     Protection     of 
Children  of  the  Frontier, 

680  Fifth  avenue. 

Free  Milk  for  France, 
675  Fifth  avenue. 

French  Heroes  Lafayette  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
2  West  45  street. 

French  Tuberculous  Soldiers'  Relief  Committee, 

681  Fifth  avenue. 

Italian  War  Relief  of  America, 
347  Madison  avenue. 

Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
20  Exchange  place. 
Subsidiaries  :  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  15 
East  40  street;  Central  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  Jews  Suffering  Through  the  War,  51  Chambers 
street;  Jewish  Peoples'  Relief  Committee,  175  Broad- 
way. 


National  Allied  Relief  Committee,  Inc., 
2  West  45  Street. 

National  Special  Aid, 
259  Fifth  avenue. 

Overseas  Club  &  Patriotic  League, 
Flatiron   Building. 

Polish  Children's  Relief  Find  op  the  Women's  League 
in  Poland, 

50  Morningside  drive. 

Polish  National  Department, 

1309  Ashland  avenue,   Chicago. 

Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund, 
33  West  42  street. 

Refugees  in  Russia, 

44  State  street,  Boston. 

Scottish  Women's  Hospitals, 
20  Nassau  street. 

Secours   Franco-American, 
270   Park  avenue. 

Serbian  Aid  Fund, 

1  Madison  avenue. 

Serbian  National  Defense  League  of  America, 
441  West  22  street. 

Shamrock   Fund. 

14  East  60  street. 

Smith  College  War  Service  Board, 
165  West  58  street. 

LOCAL  OR  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

American  Artists  Committee  op  One  Hundred, 
215  West  57  street. 

American  Friends  of  Musicians  in  France, 
347  Madison  avenue. 

American  Students  Committee  op  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts, 

107  East  37  street. 

British  &  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund, 
220  West  42  street. 

Comforts  Committee  of  the  Navy  League, 
405  Madison  avenue. 

Fuller  Guilhous  Lecture  Fund, 
405  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

Le  Paquet  de  L'Orphelin, 
219  West  106  street. 

Maypair  War  Relief, 

13S  East  54  street. 

Needle  Work  Guild  of  America, 
70  Fifth  avenue. 

Stage  Women's  War  Relief, 
366  Fifth  avenue. 

Woman's  Naval  Service,  Inc., 

201  Montague  street,  Brooklyn. 


way,  is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  occasional  barrage  fire  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  becoming 
too  aggressive  before  the  reinforcements  arrive.  He  points 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  no  child  in  war 
work  and  has  done  work  very  similar  to  that  undertaken 
in  France  in  other  wars.  There  have  been  no  complaints 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  even  in  the  present 
war  there  are  some  four  million  French  poilus  grateful  for 
what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  for  them.  By  placing  the 
different  operations  of  the  War  Work  Council  in  their  actual 
proportion  to  the  whole  effort,  he  is  able  to  show  that,  after 


all,  only  minor  phases  are  attacked  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  activities  goes  unchallenged. 

If  an  impartial  history  of  this  controversy  is  ever  written, 
it  will  certainly  have  to  record  the  agreements  between  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  army  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Red  Cross  on  the  other,  under  which  the  organization 
deliberately  and  for  good  reasons  underwent  some  of  the 
restrictions  and  handicaps  for  which  it  is  now  criticized.  So 
far,  especially  by  his  frank  admission  that,  of  course,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France  was  not  perfect,  Dr.  Mott  has  well  held  his  own. 
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THE  WAR  AFTER  THE  WAR 

ON  the  eve  of  Washington's  birthday  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, speaking  at  a  dinner  in  Paris,  told  more  of  the 
plans  of  the  Red  Cross  than  have  heretofore  been 
made  public.  The  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  original 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations — United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan — have  formed  the  Com- 
mittee of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has  put  before  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  of  which  President  Gustave  Ador  of 
Switzerland  is  president,  a  public  health  plan  which  em- 
braces the  world.  Thirty  days  after  peace  has  been  declared, 
the  committee  will  meet  at  Geneva,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  all  other  Red  Cross  societies,  to  pass  upon  a  detailed 
program  or  scheme  upon  which,  in  the  meantime,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  been  at  work.  First  efforts,  Mr.  Davison 
said,  will  be  directed  towards  the  subjects  of  "  public  health 
and  sanitation,  tuberculosis,  nursing,  child  welfare,  malaria 
and  certain  other  infectious  diseases."  There  will  be  de- 
veloped at  Geneva  a  clearing  house  to  receive  and  in  turn 
transmit  to  all  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  world  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  including  the 
latest  and  best  practice  in  meeting  preventable  disease.  It  will 
coordinate  results  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  cooperate 
with  research  specialists  so  that  the  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments of  each  will  almost  at  once  become  the  common 
property  of  all.  The  results  of  this  program,  Mr.  Davison 
outlined   as  follows: 

First — It  would  awaken  the  peoples  in  every  country  of  the  world 
to  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  their  fellowmen,  and  there  would 
naturally  follow  in  each  country  an  awakening  to  the  needs  within 
that  country  and  a  determination  to  meet  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Second — It  would  throw  light  on  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth 
and  would  give  to  all  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  scientific  study 
and  experience  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

Third — It  would  make  possible  the  immediate  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  various  organizations  to  render  aid  when  necessary  in 
the  case  of  great  disasters. 

"  Had  the  bureau  been  in  operation  two  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"  there  would  be  going  today  to  the  various  countries  now 
in  distress  supplies  and  aid  which  would  give  comfort  and 
restore  to  health  millions  of  people  who  cannot  now  be  cared 
for.  No  one  knows  how  many  millions  have  died  during  the 
last  year  from  influenza." 

What  is  peace  ?  Mr.  Davison  asked  in  introducing  his  plan. 
To  most  of  the  people  in  the  world,  who  are  not  vitally  con- 
cerned with  boundary  lines  or  with  economic  or  financial 
treaties — to  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind  peace  means  "  peace 
of  mind  and  peace  of  body."  "  They  desire  to  live  a  normal 
life  and  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  vocations  without 
unreasonable  interference.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  disease  in  the 
world  today  is  greater  than  ever  before  and  beyond  the  com- 
prehension." In  the  countries  which  have  suffered  directly 
from  the  war  there  is  "no  man  or  set  of  men  who  can  by 
pencil  and  paper  establish  a  peace  which  can  endure  in  the 
presence  of  trie  distress  throughout  the  world."  Moreover, 
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"  Our  experiences  and  studies  have  revealed  conditions  in 
other  countries  which  are  conducive  to  disquiet  and  unrest 
and  which  will  continue  to  breed  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
until  they  are  at  least  in  some  degree  improved.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  these  views  is  primarily  lack  of  proper  foods, 
but  also  lack  of  medical,  scientific  and  general  health  practice." 
The  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  goes  out  of 
office  on  March  i.  The  re-entry  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Committee  as  the  governing  bodies,  with 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  as  chairman  of  the  former  (see  the 
Survey  for  February  15)  was,  in  the  official  announcements, 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  the  Red  Cross  would  give 
its  chief  attention  to  public  health.  The  American  society 
is  thus  preparing  to  take  its  part  in  the  world-wide  attack 
on  preventable  disease  and  upon  the  conditions  which  lead 
to  disease  and  misery.  It  will,  in  the  words  of  the  letter 
which  President  Wilson  sent  to  the  Paris  dinner,  "  bring  to- 
gether through  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  world  all  these 
forces  which  in  this  way  can  be  directed  towards  lessening  the 
sufferings  and  burdens  of  humanity  wherever  and  in  whatever 
form  they  may  exist." 

CHILD  LABOR  TAXED  TO  DEATH 

THE  House  is  expected  to  concur  in  an  appropriation  of 
$185,000,000  made  by  the  Senate  last  week  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  section  of  the  war  revenue  bill.  Thus  the 
carrying  out  of  the  federal  standard  will  be  placed  in  the  in- 
terested hands  of  its  friends  rather  than  made  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  present  burden  of  the  internal  revenue  officers 
for,  although  the  child  labor  provision  is  on  the  face  of  it  a 
taxation  measure,  tucked  away  among  the  thirty-five  news- 
paper columns  which  the  text  of  the  revenue  bill  occupies  in 
print,  it  is  in  fact  a  federal  prohibition  of  child  labor.  It  lays 
a  killing  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  net  profits  of  the 
following:  any  mine  or  quarry  employing  a  child  under  16; 
any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  employing  children  under  14  or  in  which  they 
are  "  permitted  to  work,"  or  any  such  establishment  employ- 
ing children  between  14  and  16  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  or  six  days  a  week  or  before  6  a.m.  or  after  7  p.m. 

The  quality  of  enforcement  will  hinge  chiefly  on  the  issuing 
of  work  certificates  which,  under  the  revenue  act,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  and  the  secretary  of 
labor.  The  Senate  appropriation  is  made  to  the  Children's 
Bureau,  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  employing  field  agents  and  others  to  issue  and  check 
up  the  certificates.  Their  function  is  exceedingly  important 
for,  under  the  terms  of  the  revenue  act,  a  manufacturer  is 
protected  by  such  certificates  required  of  his  workers  and  filed 
"  in  good  faith  " ;  nothing  short  of  the  most  careful  oversight 
will  prevent  their  issuance  to  children  under  age  by  dishonest 
or  indifferent  officials.  The  Children's  Bureau  set  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Senate  bill.     It  is  ready  to  go  about  the 
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business  at  once  as  its  Child  Labor  Division,  established  dur- 
ing the  short  life  of  the  child  labor  act,  was  not  entirely  dis- 
mantled when  that  act  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
exact  provisions  of  that  act  as  to  ages  and  prohibited  employ- 
ments are  incorporated  in  the  revenue  act :  a  national  minimum 
of  child  labor  is  set  up.  It  holds  until  repealed.  The  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  and  its  many  fellow  workers 
do  not  expect  a  serious  attempt  at  repeal  and  they  have  every 
assurance  that  the  provision  is  constitutional — decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  similar  conditions  have  upheld  the  right 
of  Congress  to  lay  taxes  for  such  purposes  as  it  pleases. 

THE  G.  A.  R.   OF  TOMORROW 

WHEN  the  statement  was  made  in  Congress  the  other 
day  that  wounded  soldiers  were  compelled  to  beg 
upon  the  streets  of  New  York,  it  was  discredited  as 
unbelievable ;  yet  this  very  thing  is  a  matter  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Because  of  an  error  in  their  pay  accounts  or  of 
back  pay  due  them  which  has  not  as  yet  been  straightened  out, 
thousands  of  soldiers  are  discharged  with  little  or  no  money 
in  their  pockets.  On  coming  to  New  York  they  soon  spend 
what  little  cash  they  have  for  food  and  lodging — amusements 
are  largely  free — and  in  many  cases  find  themselves  absolutely 
"  broke  "  and  stranded  within  a  short  time  after  their  arrival. 
The  following  instances  of  typical  cases  will  show  the  con- 
ditions these  men  have  to  face: 

A  soldier  discharged  at  Camp  Dix  was  paid  off  with  a  total  of 
$6.91.  He  came  to  New  York  to  look  for  work,  which  he  found  was 
harder  to  get  than  he  had  imagined.  Within  a  few  days  he  found 
himself  penniless,  out-of-work;  without  friends,  and  with  no  place 
to  go  to.  Of  course,  so  long  as  his  money  lasted  he  could  go  to 
the  service  clubs  and  get  meals  and  lodging  at  cost  (which  he  did), 
but  when  his  money  ran  out  he  had  to  go  without  or  beg  for  charity. 

A  young  sailor  was  paid  off  with  $42  and  a  railroad  ticket  to  his 
home.  Besides  this  he  had  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket.  While 
stopping  over  in  New  York  to  get  a  look  at  the  town  he  stayed  at  a 
cheap  lodging  house  and  was  robbed.  Sick  at  heart,  he  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  city  before  appealing  for  assistance. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  sailor  who  had  $90  in  pay  due  him  and 
who  had  been  transferred  without  pay  since  December  16.  He  tried 
to  draw  money  on  account  at  the  Navy  Pay  Office  at  280  Broadway, 
but  was  chased  around  there  from  one  person  to  another  without 
getting  any  satisfaction.  He  sought  the  aid  of  war  relief  organiza- 
tions without  avail,  and  had  but  a  single  cup  of  coffee  as  food  for 
a  whole  day. 

The  one  big  idea  in  the  minds  of  returning  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  is  to  find  employment  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  settled  down,  earn  a  little  money  for  them- 
selves and  be  independent.  Nearly  all  are  willing  to  take 
anything  to  get  started,  but  with  lunch  money,  carfare,  board, 
etc.,  they  are  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet  until  they  can 
draw  some  pay.  Temporarily  they  are  "  up  against  it  "  and 
need  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  people  who  are  willing 
to  give  them  a  lift  to  tide  them  over  for  a  short  time.  The 
testimony  of  returning  service  men  is  that  such  people  are  few 
and  far  between  in  the  great  city.  The  reason  is  that  the 
people  do  not  know  of  these  cases,  yet  they  are  occurring  in 
large  numbers  every  day. 

Many  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  ex-service  man 
needs  more  than  passing  consideration.  The  matter  of  chang- 
ing to  civilian  dress,  for  instance,  and  the  expenses  incidental 
thereto,  is  only  one  of  the  troubles  he  has  to  face.  With  the 
era  of  high  prices  still  on,  men  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
civilian  clothes  to  go  to  work. 

But  there  has  been  difficulty  also  in  another  matter.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  very  contingency  must  have  been 
foreseen  for  months,  the  men  find  that  the  public  employment 
bureaus  are  not  able  to  secure  them  suitable  jobs  with  the 
speed  which  they  had  expected.  Many  of  them  express  in- 
dignation when  after  repeated  applications  they  find  no  defi- 
nite prospect  of  a  job.  The  more  energetic  of  the  discharged 
men,  aided  by  some  of  their  officers,  got  into  touch  with  large 
employers  and  others  who  could  help  them  and  started  an 
organization  of  their  own.  Thus  the  American  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Protective  Association,  "  founded  by  service  men  for 


service  men  "  came  into  being — to  develop,  maybe,  into  an- 
other G.  A.  R.  in  the  days  to  come,  as  the  great  national 
organization  to  which  every  member  of  the  expeditionary  army 
and  of  the  fleet  in  this  war  will  want  to  belong. 

The  president  of  the  new  association  is  Lieut.  Wilfrid  C. 
Dittoe,  the  vice-president  and  director  of  finance,  Lieut. 
Eugene  Greenhut,  who  was  active  some  time  ago  in  devising 
a  demobilization  plan  for  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  secured  sufficient  support.  The  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion has  formed  an  advisory  committee  of  which  Lawrence  F. 
Abbott  is  chairman;  and  on  the  committee  on  organization, 
which  includes  many  well-known  officers,  are  the  two  sons 
of  the  late  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  have  been  active  in 
organizing  army  men  for  after-war  association  in  France. 
Lieut.  Frederick  J.  Knob,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  in  charge  of 
an  employment  department  of  the  association  in  New  York 
and  has  met  with  unexpected  success  in  placing  men  who 
need  work  immediately.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
association  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  words  of  its  own  officers: 

To  bring  into  close  and  understanding  cooperation  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  American  life,  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines; 

To  unite  with  them  in  sympathy  and  service  public  spirited  men 
and  women  from  the  various  walks  and  pursuits  of  the  socal  state  to 
the  end  that  the  moral,  educational  and  political  interest,  well-being 
and  safety  of  the  republic  may  be  effectively  promoted  and  fostered ; 

To  inspire  patriotic  zeal  and  activity  in  the  intelligent  support  of 
democratic  institutions;  to  produce  a  higher  and  more  serviceable 
appreciation  of  our  national  advantages  and  individual  responsibil- 
ities; and 

To  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  suitable  and  remunerative  work, 
with  opportunity  for  personal  freedom  of  thought  and  action  to 
those  who  have  been   in  the  service  of  the  United   States. 

ILLEGITIMACY  LEGISLATION 

THE  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  illegitimacy 
and  the  rights  of  the  illegitimate  child  are  analyzed  and 
discussed  by  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  in  a  new  publication  of  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  illegitimacy 
laws  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  tabular 
form.  In  order  to  make  this  information  immediately  avail- 
able to  legislators  and  to  social  workers  who  are  at  present 
endeavoring  to  secure  protection  for  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, 150  advance  copies  of  the  bulletin  have  been  struck  off 
and  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  title  of  the  bulletin  is  Analysis  of 
Illegitimacy  Legislation. 

FOR   INDUSTRIAL   CRIPPLES 

FRIENDS  of  progressive  legislation  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  members  of  Congress  with  a  view  to  ex- 
pediting the  passage  of  the  Smith-Bankhead  bill 
(S  4922)  "to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and 
their  return  to  civil  employment."  The  bill,  introduced  on 
September  1 1  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  appropriates  one-half 
million  dollars,  which  is  to  be  increased  within  three  years  to 
one  million  dollars  a  year,  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  in  the 
proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  provided  each  state  appropriates  a 
similar  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation,  education  and  training  of 
persons  who  have  been  disabled  or  crippled  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. An  additional  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  studies, 
investigations  and  reports  regarding  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  persons  and  their  placement  in  suitable  gain- 
ful occupations. 

On  December  10,  1918,  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Senate  and  House  held  a  joint  hearing  for 
persons  "  who  favored  or  opposed  the  bill."  There  was  no 
opposition  whatever.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Manufacturers'    Association,    of    the    surgeon-general's 
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office,  labor  leaders,  organizations  for  safety  and  others  spoke 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  The  committee  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  out  favorably  and  stated  that  "  practically 
all  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  presented  in  support 
of  the  program  of  vocational  education  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  support  of  the 
present  measure." 

"  Clearly,"  the  report  continues,  "  if  it  was  wise  as  a 
business  investment  and  as  a  policy  of  national  conservation 
of  human  resources  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  full 
support  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  government,  it  is  equally  wise  and  equitable  that  the 
national  government  shall  provide  annually  a  similar  sum  of 
money  to  enable  the  states  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  plan 
of  vocational  instruction  for  that  much  larger  army  of  per- 
sons who  become  disabled  through  no  fault  of  their  own  in 
the  performance  of  duties  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  now."  The  only  change  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  was  to  replace  the  word  "  industry  "  with 
the  word  "  occupations  "  in  order  to  extend  protection  to  a 
larger  group  of  disabled  persons. 

As  the  time  for  adjournment  of  the  sixty-fifth  Congress 
approaches  with  the  usual  last-hour  congestion,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  Smith-Banlchead  bill  will  be  overlooked  unless  all 
those  favoring  its  passage  make  a  concerted  effort  to  urge 
their  members  of  Congress  to  secure  action.  To  come  before 
the  House  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special  order  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  of  which  Congressman  Pue  is  chairman. 

"FOR   BETTER   SERVICE" 

THE  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  held  its 
third  semi-annual  conference  in  Washington  February 
12-13.  Fourteen  organizations,  most  of  them  national 
in  scope  and  representing  some  three  million  farmers,  are  now 
affiliated  in  this  way.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  in  191 7 
the  foremost  object  of  the  board  was  to  unite  the  farmers  to 
win  the  war.  It  is  now  free  to  give  increasing  attention  to  its 
permanent  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of  "  the  farm 
families  "  of  America,  increasing  the  influence  "  of  those  who 
feed  and  clothe  the  people,"  and,  in  short,  increasing  "  the 
value  of  the  service  of  the  farmer  to  the  nation  and  of  the 
nation  to  the  farmer."  There  were  150  or  200  farmers  at 
the  conference — the  majority  of  them  real  farmers.  The 
presiding  officer,  Charles  S.  Barrett  of  Union  City,  Ga.,  called 
most  of  them  by  their  first  names,  chaffed  Gifford  Pinchot  on 
the  size  of  his  "  corn-field,"  and  carried  on  business  in  a 
delightfully  informal  manner,  though  without  any  sacrifice 
of  dignity.  "  Does  any  one  else  want  a  committee  about 
anything?"  he  asked.  'That's  what  we're  here  for — to  get 
what  we  want." 

The  sensation  of  the  conference  was  a  paper  by  W.  J. 
Spillman,  until  last  August  chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement in  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
he  made  specific  and  serious  charges  of  subserviency  to  the 
General  Education  Board  and  other  "  rottenness  "  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  connection  with  ham- 
pering the  collection  of  data  on  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products  and  withholding  publication  of  the  results  that  were 
secured.  In  view  of  the  evidence  presented,  a  resolution  was 
adopted:  "That  Congress  be  urged  forthwith  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  charges  and  the  present  method 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  .  .  .  Department  [of  Agri- 
culture] and,  if  any  of  the  charges  are  sustained  and  conditions 
found  which  are  not  for  the  best  interest  of  agriculture,  that 
effective  remedies  be  administered." 

Among  the  other  resolutions  adopted  were  an  endorsement 
of  pending  plans  for  parcel  post  truck  service  and  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads;  petitions  to  Congress  for  the  early 
abolition  of  the  zone  system  of  postage  for  periodicals,  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law  whereby  "  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  lost  thousands  and  possibly  millions  of 


dollars  .  .  .  last  summer,  especially  in  the  harvest  and  spray- 
ing season";  a  request  to  the  Food  Administration  to  urge 
increased  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products  because 
of  the  "  threatening  disaster  to  the  dairy  industry,"  due  to 
falling  prices  as  foreign  demand  diminishes,  while  the  cost 
of  concentrated  dairy  feeds  remains  high;  an  expression  of 
"  conviction  that  the  federal  anti-trust  laws  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  clearly  provide  that  contracts  for  collective  sales  of 
farm,  orchard,  plantation,  ranch  or  dairy  products  by  pro- 
ducers' associations  .  .  .  are  not  combinations  or  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade";  a  petition  that  Congress  "enact  all 
necessary  legislation  directing  that  investigations  as  to  cost  of 
production  of  farm  products  be  carried  on  year  by  year  in 
order  that  both  producers  and  consumers  may  have  adequate 
and  reliable  information  on  the  subject";  and,  because  "  per- 
manent success  in  farm  production,  farm  exchange  and  farm 
life  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  sound  morality  and  high 
personal  standards,"  a  call  "  upon  the  country  churches  of 
America  and  especially  our  member  organization,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Church  Country  Life  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  to  emphasize  and  give  power 
to  the  mission  of  the  country  church  for  farm  life  and  farm 
communities,  and  especially  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
the  church  as  a  community  center  in  the  open  country." 

These  are  only  a  few  samples  of  the  subjects  which  occupied 
the  interest  of  the  conference,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
national  board  is  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  The  need  of  such  a  medium  was  the  note  of 
Senator  Gore's  advice,  at  the  close  of  his  address  at  the  evening 
meeting:  "  Organize,  organize.  When  organized  labor  speaks, 
every  politician  in  the  country  has  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 
If  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  organize  effectively,  I  tell 
you  the  country  will  hear  your  slightest  whisper.  You  will 
'  get  better  service  ' !  " 

PEACEFUL  PENETRATION 

THE  work  of  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war  showed  the  possibilities  in  de- 
veloping through  a  mail  service  systematic  exchange 
of  interpretive  articles  between  this  and  foreign  countries. 
Foreign  newspapers,  magazines,  technical  and  trade  journals 
carried  thousands  of  columns  a  month  of  material  setting 
forth  the  activities,  ideals  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  government's  bureau  having  closed,  this  phase 
of  its  work  is  to  be  salvaged  by  a  group  of  publicists.  An 
office  has  been  opened  in  New  York  in  charge  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Foreign  Press  Bureau — Ernest  Poole,  Paul 
Kennaday  and  Arthur  Livingston.  A  directing  committee  has 
been  formed  consisting  of  the  following,  most  of  whom  are 
writers  or  newspaper  or  magazine  editors:  Edward  J. 
Wheeler,  of  Current  Opinion;  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  New 
York  World;  Alice  Duer  Miller;  Helen  Rogers  Reid ;  Ed- 
win E.  Slosson,  the  Independent;  Herbert  Croly,  the  New 
Republic;  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  New  York  Evening  Post; 
Rae  D.  Henkle,  New  York  Herald;  John  S.  Phillips,  Red 
Cross  Magazine;  Sonya  Levien,  Metropolitan  Magazine; 
Paul  U.  Kelloge,  the  Survey  ;  Burton  Kline,  New  York 
Tribune;  Marie  Maloney,  the  Butterick  publications;  Wil- 
liam MacDonald,  the  Nation;  Gertrude  B.  Lane,  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion;  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings;  Prof. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan ;  Will  Payne;  Ellis  Parker  Butler;  Ed- 
win Bjorkman;  F.  H.  Sisson;  Prof.  Paul  Monroe;  Vira  B. 
Whitehouse,  George  E.  Roberts,  and  Rachel  Deane,  treasurer. 
Similar  groups  are  to  be  organized  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  America,  China  and  Japan.  The  men  back  of  the 
enterprise  as  a  rule  are  to  be  classed  as  liberals  in  their  views, 
but  partisan  or  factional  considerations  are  to  be  kept  clear  of. 
The  work  is  to  have  two  parts.  First,  to  collect  and  send 
abroad  articles  by  competent  writers,  interpreting  opinion 
and  activities  here;  and  second,  to  gather  similar  material  from 
foreign  countries  and  place  it  in  American  publications  here. 
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Through  correspondence  and  occasional  use  of  the  cable  the 
news  service  will  explore  what  the  foreign  bureaus  want 
from  us,  what  questions  are  uppermost  in  each  country  about 
the  United  States,  who  are  our  writers  or  men  of  prominence 
from  whom  they  want  most  to  hear,  what  definite  assignments 
can  be  given  for  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines.  Then, 
following  the  practice  of  the  government  bureau,  it  will  fill 
these  orders  through  staff  writers  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  authors  and  publicists,  who  either  will  con- 
tribute original  material  or  give  the  foreign  rights  to  their 
articles.  On  the  other  hand,  kept  informed  by  editors  here 
as  to  subjects  they  want  treated  in  each  foreign  country  and 
as  to  the  foreign  writers  or  prominent  men  they  want  most 
as  contributors,  the  service  will  send  this  information  on  by 
detailed  letters  and  cables  to  the  several  foreign  bureaus, 
which  will  endeavor  to  secure  these  articles  by  the  same 
methods. 

The  service  will  be  offered  to  a  wide  range  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  including  many  abroad  which  have  not  in 
the  past  carried  much  American  news  or  opinion,  and  many 
in  this  country  which  have  not  carried  much  foreign  matter. 
The  service,  if  it  measures  up  to  the  hopes  of  its  founders, 
will  spread  the  truth  about  the  United  States  as  a  foil  to  the 
murder-society-get-rich-quick  stories  that  usually  circulate 
from  Thibet  to  Timbuctoo;  spread  a  knowledge  of  American 
liberal  opinion,  and  circulate  tidings  of  American  progress — 
mechanical,  industrial,  political,  social. 

THE   DETROIT   AWARD 

BOTH  parties  to  the  controversy  over  the  employment 
of  women  on  the  street  railways  are  claiming  as  a  vic- 
tory the  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the  De- 
troit case.  This  decision  provided  that  women  now  employed 
as  conductors  in  Detroit  are  to  be  retained,  that  those  who 
have  prepared  themselves  for  this  work  are  to  be  received 
into  the  service,  but  that  after  that  no  more  women  are  to  be 
employed.  The  award  specifically  states  that  the  case  "  does 
not  involve  the  general  question  of  the  right  of  women  to 
pursue,  as  a  livelihood,  any  employment  which  they  desire," 
because  the  issue  is  the  interpretation  of  a  contract  which 
existed  between  the  union  and  the  streetcar  company.  The 
award  further  states  that  the  facts  in  this  case  differ  from 
those  in  the  Cleveland  case,  which  is  still  before  the  board. 
Frank  P.  Walsh  will  appear  for  the  women  conductors  when 
the  Cleveland  case  comes  up  for  a  rehearing. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   IN   OHIO 

THE  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency  is  putting  all 
the  support  it  can  muster  behind  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  present  legislature  which  would  set  up  for  the  whole 
country  a  model  state  and  local  organization  of  public  health 
administration.  In  one  of  its  features  the  scheme  is  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary.  The  power  of  control  now  vested  in 
2,200  local  health  authorities  is  to  be  distributed  among  a 
much  smaller  number,  not  numbering  more  than  one  hundred. 
Cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  or  more  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  cities  with  a  population  between  10,000  and 
^5,000  are  to  retain  their  present  responsibilities.  For  the  rest 
•of  the  state  it  is  proposed  to  create  general  health  districts 
with  boards  of  health  consisting  of  five  members  "  appointed 
in  rotation  for  a  five-year  term  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
mayors  of  the  municipalities  and  chairmen  of  trustees  of  the 
townships  in  the  district."  Continuity  of  policy,  in  spite  of 
this  rotation,  is  to  be  insured  by  the  full-time  appointment  of 
health  commissioners  and  at  least  one  full-time  nurse,  a  clerk 
and  other  necessary  employes  for  each  health  district.  These 
officers,  the  bill  provides,  are  all  to 'be  appointed  with  approval 
•of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  their  duties,  compensa- 
tion and  chances  of  promotion  are  to  be  uniform  for  the  whole 
estate.    The  health  officers  are  to  be  required  to  attend  a  train- 


ing course  at  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  to  be 
subjected  more  rigorously  to  the  control  of  the  department 
than  such  officers  are  in  most  states. 

Among  the  immediate  objects  are  two  campaigns,  one 
against  venereal  diseases  and  one  for  infant  welfare,  more 
particularly  the  prevention  of  trachoma  and  blindness.  Though 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  local  work  will  in  the  main  be 
apportioned  among  the  constituent  municipalities  and  town- 
ships of  each  health  district,  the  state  is  to  contribute  a  grant 
not  exceeding  $2,000  for  each  district.  The  plan  is  said  to 
have  been  formulated  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Com- 
mission and  those  of  the  governor,  backed  by  the  state  health 
department  and  by  numerous  commercial,  agricultural,  labor 
and  social  groups  in  the  state. 
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REVIEW   OF    MILITARY    CASES 

HE  War  Department  has  acted  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary prisoners.  The  following  official  announcement  was 
given  to  the  press  the  other  day : 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  return  of  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  of  peace  render  it  just  and  proper  that  clemency  be 
exercised  toward  prisoners  convicted  by  general  courts  martial  for 
offenses  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  With  this 
end  in  view  a  board  consisting  of  officers  of  experience  in  civil  as 
well  as  military  life  has  been  constituted  in  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral's office  to  recommend  to  the  secretary  of  war  reduction  of  sen- 
tences as  fast  as  dictates  of  justice  in  each  case  may  warrant.  The 
commandants  of  the  barracks  have  been  instructed  to  forward 
promptly  to  the  judge  advocate  their  recommendation  as  to  each  pris- 
oner. Such  action  will  effect  a  speedy  revision  of  sentences  and 
immediate  changed  conditions  and  will  unquestionably  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  sentences  in  nearly  all  cases  save  those  of 
the  gravest  character  or  where   aggravating  circumstances  exist. 

This  means  that  although  there  is  to  be  no  general  amnesty 
or  pardon  for  military  prisoners,  either  wholesale  or  by  groups, 
the  case  of  each  offender  will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
The  practical  effect,  as  the  announcement  says,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  early  granting  of  clemency  or  reduction  of  sentence 
to  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  now  in  military  prisons 
with  excessive  wartime  sentences  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Many  of  these  sentences  are  for  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years.  How  many  will  receive  clemency  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  say.  Action  must  await  individual  recommenda- 
tions from  the  commandants  of  the  three  disciplinary  barracks. 
Apparently  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  conscientious 
objectors  and  other  prisoners.  From  a  letter  written  to  the 
Survey  by  Col.  Sedgwick  Rice,  commandant  of  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  it  is  ap- 
parent also  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  prison  will  deter- 
mine in  large  part  whether  they  are  recommended  for  clemency. 
Colonel  Rice  writes : 

"  Of  course  they  [the  prisoners]  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  recommendations  would  be  based  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  their  future  conduct;  that  any  misconduct  on  their 
part  would  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  make  favorable 
recommendations." 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  action  of  the  War  Department 
refers  only  to  military  offenders  and  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  political  prisoners  convicted  under  the  espionage  act. 
Persons  now  serving  sentences  in  federal  civil  prisons  and 
elsewhere  for  efforts  to  obstruct  recruiting,  and  for  the  ex- 
pression of  various  written  or  spoken  opinions  about  the  war 
and  our  part  in  it,  will  receive  no  relief  under  this  order. 
Two  trials  for  such  offences  held  the  public  attention  last 
week,  that  of  Scott  Nearing,  who  was  acquitted  in  New 
York,  and  that  of  Victor  Berger  and  four  other  socialists, 
convicted  in  Chicago,  who  have  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  amnesty  for  military  offenders  was 
one  of  the  demands  presented  by  the  2,300  prisoners  who 
struck  early  last  month  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  [see  The  Strike 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  the  Survey  for  Feb.  15].     The  strikers 
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agreed  to  return  to  work  pending  a  visit  to  Washington  by 
Colonel  Rice  and  the  understanding  that  he  would  present 
their  demands  to  the  secretary  of  war.  Colonel  Rice  returned 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  February  16  and  communicated  the 
news  from  the  War  Department  to  the  committee  of  prisoners 
with  which  he  had  treated  during  the  strike.  "  I  believe,"  he 
says  in  his  letter,  "  that  the  men  feel  that  they  are  getting  all, 
if  not  more,  than  they  asked  for  or  expected.  ...  I  believe 
the  result  will  be  no  more  serious  trouble." 

A  clerical  force  has  been  organized  in  the  Ft.  Leavenworth 
office  to  examine  the  records  of  all  prisoners  and  to  forward 
to  the  judge  advocate-general,  on  a  blank  form  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  a  history  of  each  case  together  with  Colonel 
Rice's  recommendations  and  a  history  prepared  by  the  prison 
department  of  psychiatry  and  sociology. 

THE  WAR  RISK  BUREAU 

A  POSTCARD  recently  sent  out  by  the  Survey  calling 
attention  to  our  supplement  of  January  25  on  Allot- 
ments and  Allowances,  did  grave  injustice  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  by  the  statement  that  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  is  "  huddled  into  a  corner  of  the  Treasury 
like  poor  relations  at  a  wedding."  This  perhaps  infelicitous 
description  referred  merely  to  the  association  of  the  great 
measure  of  social  insurance  with  the  insuring  of  hulls  and 
cargoes  for  which  the  bureau  was  originally  organized.  It 
was  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  not  from  the  beginning  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  all 
the  features  of  the  war  risk  insurance  law,  or  that  it  has 
failed  to  make  reasonable  attempts  to  provide  housing  accom- 
modations for  the  large  staff  engaged  in  its  administration. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  requested  of  the  President  that 
certain  departments  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  be  patriotic- 
ally closed  and  that  this  splendid  fireproof  building  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  section  of  allotments  and  allowances. 
The  other  sections  of  the  bureau,  as  was  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  Survey  supplement,  occupy  extensive  floor 
space  in  various  buildings,  amounting,  we  are  informed,  to 
346,563  square  feet.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
Secretary  McAdoo  secured  the  necessary  appropriation  from 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  office  building  which  is 
now  approaching  completion  and  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
be  adequate  to  house  the  entire  bureau. 

WHAT  A  2Y*  CENT  MEAL  CAN  DO 

HAWAII  is  an  exceedingly  wealthy  and  prosperous  little 
territory,  but  most  of  the  wealth  is  controlled  by  a 
few  corporations  and  individuals.  Investigations  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  have  recently  revealed  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  a  serious  proportion  of  Honolulu  school 
children  are  suffering  from  chronic  malnutrition — a  medical 
phrase  for  underfeeding  or  slow  starvation.  The  investiga- 
tions have  been  of  the  most  accurate  and  scientific  nature.  Ha- 
waii, although  wholly  agricultural  and  able  to  export  huge 
quantities  of  food  (raw  sugar  and  canned  pineapples),  is  not 
feeding  her  own  children.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Central  Committee  on  Child  Welfare,  composed  of  promi- 
nent, civic-minded  women,  has  conducted  this  study  after  the 
methods  used  in  many  mainland  localities.  By  giving  hot 
lunches  to  selected  groups  of  school  children,  these  women  have 
demonstrated  that  slow  starvation  is  the  direct  cause  of  much 
school  retardation  and  mental  abnormality.  Well-fed  chil- 
dren can  study  and  progress;  hungry  children  can  do  neither. 
The  committee  has  completed  its  second  year  of  the  experi- 
mental feeding  of  anemic  school  children.  In  two  schools, 
lunches  consisting  of  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  and  two  crackers 
are  given  at  a  cost  of  2J/2  cents  each.  In  a  third  school  so 
many  children  were  found  to  be  on  the  highroad  to  tubercu- 
losis that  a  more  substantial  lunch  was  necessary.  Beef  stew, 
rice  and  bread  is  given  to  25  children  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per 
meal.  There  is  no  expense  for  these  meals  aside  from  actual 
food   materials   all   the   work   is   done  by   volunteer   helpers. 


Every  case  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  teacher,  by  the 
school  principal  and  by  the  school  nurse.  The  home  is  visited 
and  if  the  parents  are  actually  unable  to  provide  adequate 
food  the  child  is  put  on  the  free  luncheon  list.  The  majority 
are  Hawaiians,  with  the  Portuguese  second;  the  other  na- 
tionalities are  about  evenly  divided.  In  some  cases  the  trouble 
was  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  with  a 
few  suggestions  from  the  nurse  the  diet  was  corrected.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  children's  breakfasts  consisted  mainly 
of  papaia  and  tea,  or  black  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  a 
little  bread.  In  every  case  these  children  were  found  to  be 
the  lowest  mentally  in  the  class.  After  being  fed  for  awhile 
on  the  2}/2  cent  lunches,  every  child  improved  markedly  in 
class  standing.  In  numerous  instances  the  mental  improve- 
ment was  phenomenal  and  dullards  have  risen  to  the  head  of 
the  class.  The  children  were  found  to  be  not  only  mentally 
subnormal  before  feeding  experiments  were  begun,  but  below 
par  physically.  As  a  result  of  the  feeding  tests,  every  child 
so  fed  has  come  up  to  normal  height  and  weight,  and  a  few  are 
now  above  par.  The  average  gain  has  been  3  to  5  pounds; 
one  child  gained  13  pounds. 

At  present  the  committee  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  con- 
tinue its  work,  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  Hawaii's  school  children.  "  Good  citizens,  good 
workers,  good  soldiers  cannot  be  made  out  of  underfed,  sub- 
normal, physically  defective  children,"  Vaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  to  whom  the  Survey  is 
indebted  for  this  report.  "  Back  of  the  problem  of  underfed 
children  is  the  problem  of  ignorant  and  underpaid  parents." 

OUR  DAILY  MILK 

COMPARED  with  reports  of  present  conditions  in 
Vienna,  Prague,  Bucharest  or  Constantinople,  the  aver- 
age street  crowd  in  Baltimore,  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  looks  pretty  prosperous;  witness  the  throngs  of  well- 
dressed  people  that  line  the  pavement  at  every  parade.  Yet 
appearances  are  deceptive.  Americans,  supposed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  have  grown  rich  on  war  orders,  cannot  afford 
to  supply  their  own  children  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  only  conclusion  which  it  is  possible  to 
draw  from  recently  ascertained  facts,  unless  we  accept  the 
uncomplimentary  alternative  that  Americans  are  selfish,  care- 
less and  ignorant.  The  federal  Children's  Bureau  has  in 
recent  months  conducted  investigations  in  the  three  cities 
mentioned  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  milk  is  used  in 
families  where  there  are  small  children.  All  these  studies 
show  that  large  numbers  of  children  do  not  receive  the  quantity 
of  milk  necessary  for  their  growth  and  health.  In  Baltimore 
it  was  found  that  66  per  cent  of  children  under  eight  and  not 
breastfed  get  no  milk  at  all,  in  Washington  45  per  cent  and 
in  New  Orleans  70  per  cent.  In  the  last  named  city  only  one 
out  of  every  twenty  of  the  children  between  two  and  seven 
years  old  inquired  about  get  as  much  as  three  cups  of  milk 
a  day — the  minimum  (a  pint  and  a  half)  which  the  bureau 
has  found  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  child  health.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  infants  under  two  not  nursed  by  their 
mothers  were  without  fresh  milk. 

In  many  cases  inquiry  disclosed  that  the  feeding  of  these 
young  children  was  not  only  insufficient  but  positively  in- 
jurious. They  were  given  tea  and  coffee.  Most  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  investigated — only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
city's  child  population  in  each  case — were  native  whites.  In 
these  days  of  continuous  health  education,  ignorance  really 
cannot  be  pleaded  by  those  who  know  the  English  language. 
In  fact,  in  the  Washington  investigation  only  children  were 
included  whose  mothers  were  visited  by  diet  kitchen  infant 
welfare  nurses  and  officers  of  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  In  New  Orleans,  the  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion was  working  assiduously  in  the  type  of  home  studied, 
and  in  Baltimore  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Instructive 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  corroborative  evidence  that  the  people 
really  do  not  care.     Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  milk 
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purchased  in  New  Orleans  is  neither  pasteurized  nor  inspected. 
In  Baltimore  "  the  foreign-born  mothers,  although  their  in- 
comes are  slightly  lower  than  the  incomes  of  the  native  white 
mothers,  have  more  generally  than  any  other  group  continued 
to  buy  milk."  In  Washington  this  underfeeding  continues  in 
spite  of  a  public  health  regime  which  in  many  respects  is  a 
model  to  the  whole  country. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  high  price  of  milk  is  the 
cause.  The  investigations  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  though 
they  indicate  terrific  price  increases  in  recent  years,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  not,  but  that  this  condition  probably  existed 
before  the  high  prices  came  into  effect.  "  No  matter  what 
the  price  of  milk,"  says  the  bureau,  "  it  is  still  a  cheap  food, 
because  it  contains  all  the  elements  essential  to  growth  " — and 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  observant  mothers  do  not  know 
it.  Ask  the  foreign  mothers  of  Baltimore  why  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  them  (as  against  two  in  three  among  the  natives) 
buy  fresh  milk!  In  New  Orleans,  "  in  spite  of  increasing  milk 
prices,  a  tendency  is  shown  to  purchase  milk  of  a  better  grade." 
The  average  family  consumption  of  canned  milk  in  New 
Orleans  is  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  that  in  Washington 
and  twice  that  in  Baltimore.  At  that  rate,  surely,  it  should 
be  possible  to  buy  more  fresh  milk — even  at  16  cents  a  quart. 

COMMISSIONER  PERKINS 

THE  appointment  of  Frances  Perkins  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  spite  of  the  opposition  which 
she  encountered,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not 
an  employer.  The  organized  employers  of  the  state  insisted 
that  with  two  labor  men  and  two  lawyers  on  the  commission 
the  fifth  member  should  be  a  representative  of  their  interests. 
Friends  of  Miss  Perkins,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  that 
the  coolness  to  her  appointment  might  be  due  to  her 
unusual  fitness  for  the  position.  As  a  representative  of 
the  Consumers'  League,  she  has  been  through  many  legisla- 
tive campaigns  at  Albany,  and  has  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  labor  laws  of  the  state  and  their  administration.  As 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Safety,  organized  after  the 
Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  of  191 1  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  horror,  she  made  a  study  of  building  construc- 
tion and  fire  prevention.  As  a  result  there  are  few  laymen 
with  so  complete  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  building 
construction  to  fire  risk.  She  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  which  drafted  a  new  set 
of  laws  not  only  for  dealing  with  the  fire  risk,  but  for  reorgan- 
izing the  state  Labor  Department.  Governor  Smith's  per- 
sistence in  refusing  to  withdraw  her  name,  in  spite  of  Re- 
publican opposition,  resulted  in  a  vote  of  16  to  34  in  her  favor. 

WAR   RAVAGES   IN   INDIA 

SIR  S.  P.  SINHA,  who  has  just  been  made  a  member  of 
the  British  cabinet  and  is  the  first  Hindu  to  enter  the 
government,  is  very  outspoken  about  present  conditions 
in  India.  In  a  recent  speech  he  is  reported  as  having  given  a 
dark  picture  of  the  poverty  prevalent  in  his  native  land.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  jute  mills  in  Bengal  were  making  huge 
profits,  but  the  peasantry  profited  little  by  it  if  at  all.  The 
large  returns  went  to  England — or  rather  to  Scotland — cer- 
tainly not  to  the  ryots  who  had  to  pay  war  prices  for  food, 
salt,  cloth  and  other  necessaries  but  did  not  receive  corre- 
spondingly increased  payments.  Literally  millions  in  India 
were  on  the  border  of  starvation ;  half  the  population  never 
had  a  full  meal  in  the  day.  In  short,  what  India  needed  was 
not  only  a  constitution  but  greater  prosperity. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Bangalore  in  November,  officials  and 
private  citizens  considered  measures  of  meeting  the  food 
shortage  in  Mysore.  Influenza  and  drought  had  aggravated 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  bring  the  marketing  of  foodstuffs  under 
its  direct  control.     Sir   M.   Visvesvaraya  complained   of  the 


general  apathy  when  90  per  cent  of  the  people  were  yet 
illiterate  and  80  per  cent  still  living  in  mud  houses  and 
thatched  huts. 

The  Bombay  government,  according  to  the  Indian  Social 
Reformer,  has  issued  a  proclamation  referring  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  parentless  children  owing  to  the 
influenza  epidemic.  "  It  is  reported  that  such  cases  are 
numerous  in  Poona,  and  that  the  missions  and  other  charitable 
associations  are  unable  to  deal  with  them  for  lack  of  funds 
and  proper  staff  to  look  after  them.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  government  can  assist  in  such  cases  would  be  by  estab- 
lishing at  government  expense  creches  in  which  the  orphans 
can  be  looked  after  until  they  are  reclaimed  by  their  guardians 
or  other  relatives  or  handed  over  for  care  and  maintenance 
to  some  orphanage  or  other  similar  institution."  One  gets 
the  impression  that  questions  of  cost  figure  more  largely  in 
the  measures  actually  taken  than  enthusiasm  for  the  saving 
of  child  lives.     Lives,  though  not  living,  are  cheap  in  India. 


CLAY   CENTER 

CLAY  CENTER,  Kansas,  has  been  surveying  itself,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Extension  Center  Association 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  and,  as  a  result,  intends  to 
become  "  the  best  little  city  in  Kansas."  It  is  the  county  seat 
of  Clay  county  and  has  a  population  of  about  four  thousand. 
In  the  way  of  assets,  the  survey  has  discovered  a  relatively 
homogeneous  population  of  native  Americans,  a  good  natural 
environment,  a  large  proportion  of  homes  owned  free  of 
mortgage,  excellent  schools  and  most  of  the  churches  growing 
in  membership.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  it  appears 
that  the  population  is  growing  only  slowly,  that  there  is  "  too 
large  a  number  "  of  contagious  and  communicable  diseases, 
that  less  than  half  the  houses  are  connected  with  the  excellent 
sewer  system,  that  the  men's  quarters  in  the  county  jail  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be  and  the  men  are  confined  in  idle- 
ness. A  full-time  local  health  officer  and  a  school  nurse  are 
urged,  also  concerted  action  with  regard  to  community  recrea- 
tion. The  "  outstanding  need  "  is  "  that  the  people  should  get 
together  and  act  together,"  laying  aside  "  petty  differences,  or 
this  report  "  to  the  end  that  they  may  realize  the  ambition  ex- 
worse  still,  indifference,"  and  "  follow  up  the  suggestions  of 
pressed  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
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TUBERCULOSIS   IN  FRANCE 

VERY  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  be  re- 
ported within  one  week  of  the  establishment  of  the 
diagnosis."  So  reads  Article  1  of  the  law  just  put 
before  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Mourier, 
successor  to  Justin  Godart  as  chief  of  the  Service  de  Sante. 
France  has  cared  for  55,000  tuberculous  soldiers  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  he  says;  and  even  without  obligatory  declaration 
of  the  disease,  500,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  his  conservative 
reckoning  of  the  consumptives  in  present-day  France.  That, 
in  a  country  which  had  a  stationary  population  of  less  than 
forty  millions  before  the  war  and  which  has  lost  two  million 
men  at  the  front  and  more  millions  of  babies  not  born,  during 
the  war,  is  a  serious  figure. 

Such  declaration  of  the  disease  is  of  course  only  the  neces- 
sary first  step  to  a  program  of  care  and  prophylaxis.  Even 
before  the  war  the  Academy  of  Medicine  had — in  the  face 
of  considerable  opposition  by  doctors  preaching  individual 
liberty — endorsed  this  preliminary  principle.  M.  Mourier's 
law  provides  for  dispensaries  and  hospital  care  where  neces- 
sary, and  for  pensions  to  familes  when  the  wage-earner  is  in 
a  hospital.  The  estimated  cost  is  an  initial  expenditure  of 
84,000,000  francs  and  100,000,000  francs  more  annually. 
Public  opinion  in  France,  which  even  before  the  war  was 
stirred  by  the  problem  of  depopulation,  has  been  roused  by 
the  human  losses  of  the  war  and  by  such  campaigns  as  those 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
MISCELLANY 


Various  Programs 

Wisconsin 

The  Wiconsin  legislature  has  adopted  a 
report  of  a  Joint  Interim  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  which  embodies  some  de- 
cidedly progressive,  even  startling  items 
when  one  considers  that  this  state  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  conservatives  for  so  long. 

The  agricultural  section  recommends  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  organize  the  pro- 
ducers of  Wisconsin  and  to  eliminate 
profiteering,  hoarding  and  unfair  practices. 
For  this  latter  purpose  a  marketing  com- 
mission is  to  be  set  up  without  delay  and 
a  marketing  bill  to  be  introduced  to  curb 
discrimination.  Additional  power  to  co- 
operative organizations  also  is  recom- 
mended ;  likewise  consumers'  cooperation. 

Cities  are  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money 
by  taxation  or  bond  issue  to  provide  suitable 
housing  facilities,  to  develop  garden  suburbs 
and  relieve  congestion,  to  establish  vacation 
camps  for  school  children  and  other  en- 
larged activities.  To  discourage  a  large 
labor  turnover,  the  committee  recommends 
a  "  dismissal  wage,"  enforceable  by  law. 
Labor  is  not  only  to  be  given  full  rights 
of  combination  but  is  to  be  represented  on 
educational  boards  and  on  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  industrial  corporations. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  for 
illiterate  minors  up  to  the  age  of  21  is  to 
be  more  fully  enforced,  and  more  educa- 
tional facilities  are  to  be  provided  for  all 
working  boys  and  girls.  Scholarships  also 
are  suggested,  and  a  number  of  other  im- 
provements of  the  educational  system.  The 
program  includes  public  health,  political  re- 
forms, land  settlement  and  other  provisions, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  for  February  5. 

Progressive   League 

George  H.  Shibley,  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
acting  national  secretary  of  the  Progressive 
League  of  America,  has  published  for  that 
body  a  program  for  "  completion  of  transi- 
tion to  the  peoples'  rule  " — with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  state  legislatures  now  in  ses- 
sion and  to  the  presidential  contest  in  1920. 
He  starts  out  with  two  proposed  bills,  one 
for  presidential  primaries  (on  the  prefer- 
ential system),  the  other  to  provide  for  gov- 
ernment publicity  pamphlets  in  the  nominat- 
ing election  campaign. 

This  is  followed  by  an  extensive  and  very 
detailed  program  of  provisions  for  making 
world  liberation  and  international  control  a 
reality  in  the  economic  field.  The  Pro- 
gressive League  is  to  accomplish  for  America 
what,  the  author  contends,  other  peoples  al- 
ready are  doing  for  themselves:  develop  the 
mechanism  of  popular  government  by  such 
well-known  devices  as  proportional  repre- 
sentation, cooperative  publicity  and  abolition 
of  remaining  restraints  upon  free  expression 
of  the  popular  desires. 

In  the  field  of  industry,  a  fuller  use  of 
the  federal  reserve  system  for  stabilization 
of  prices  is  demanded,  also  termination  of 
private  ownership  of   sources   of   raw   prod- 
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ucts,  simplified  public  acquisition  of  land. 
The  program  of  the  league,  insofar  as  one 
can  fathom  it  from  this  pamphlet,  is  opposed 
to  both  single  tax  and  socialism. 

New  York  City  Club 

The  New  York  City  Club  is  not  usually 
looked  upon  as  an  organization  of  ex- 
tremists in  public  policy.  It  is  all  the  more 
significant  that  its  reconstruction  program, 
just  issued  and  submitted  to  the  governor, 
urges  the  need  for  more  democratic  shop 
management  in  industry,  minimum  wage 
legislation  for  women  and  child-workers  in 
low  paid  trades,  unemployment  insurance, 
old  age  retirement  provision  for  employes 
in  private  industry  as  well  as  in  public  em- 
ployment. 

Passage  of  the  health  insurance  bill  be- 
fore the  legislature,  more  liberal  provision 
of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents,  the 
permanent  relation  of  public  work  to  the 
state  of  the  employment  market,  ample  ap- 
propriations for  the  public  employment 
service  and  the  development  of  institutions 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  vocational  re- 
education not  only  of  war  cripples  but  also 
of  industrial  cripples  also  are  recommended. 

For  further  revenue,  the  club  asks  its 
governor  to  look  to  outdoor  advertising  and 
to  residence  in  New  York  city  for  part  of 
the  year  of  non-residents  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  business  in  the  city.  The  ques- 
tions of  land  colonization  and  of  housing 
are  recommended  for  further  inquiry  by  the 
state  Reconstruction  Commission.  (For  Re- 
construction Program,  1919,  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  City  Club,  55  West  44  street, 
New  York.) 

Two  Views  on  Industry 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  delivered 
an  address  before  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  on  February  12  [see 
Commerce  Reports  for  February  13]  in 
which  he  laid  stress  upon  the  peculiar 
obligations  devolving  upon  the  United  States 
as  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  the  world, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  studying  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  her  debtors.  Con- 
cerning conditions  in  this  country,  he  ad- 
vocated voluntary  price  reductions  by 
American  manufacturers  of  products  for 
home  consumption — after  consultation  with 
labor  and  with  the  government — so  as  to 
stimulate  demand  and  prevent  unemploy- 
ment. 

He  thought  the  present  unemployment 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  business 
was  waiting  for  prices  to  drop.  The  gen- 
eral situation,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties 
of  readjustment,  seemed  to  him  reassuring; 
the  number  of  failures  has  remained  small, 
bank  resources  are  large  and  liquid;  a 
great,  latent  business  demand  on  industry 
is   ready  and  waiting. 

*     *     * 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  (Boston,  Mass.),  in  a  report  on  Prob- 
lems of  Industrial  Readjustment  in  the 
United  States,  issued  about  the  same  date, 
urges  the  need  for  speedy  determination  of 
the  government  policy  with  regard  to  the 
railroads,    the   telephone,    the   telegraph    and 


the  merchant  marine  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a  new  policy  of  management  on  the  part 
of  private  industry.  Between  the  Scylla  of 
lowering  wages,  a  measure  which  labor 
would  be  sure  to  resent,  and  the  Charybdis 
of  an  excessively  high  cost  of  production, 
the  only  safe  channel,  says  the  report,  is 
an  increase  in  productivity  and  efficiency 
which  will  warrant  a  permanent,  greatly  in- 
creased wages  bill. 

This  report,  also,  is  optimistic  as  regards 
employment,  though  necessarily  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  army  and  of  war  in- 
dustries must  cause  temporary  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact,  it  records  the  prospect  of  a 
shortage  of  labor  owing  to  increased  activity 
in  industries  stimulated  by  the  war  which 
will  find  a  permanent  market  overseas  and 
at  home — shipbuilding,  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs  manufacture,  etc.  Rural  labor,  it 
predicts,  will  be  harder  to  get  than  ever, 
since  so  many  returning  soldiers  formerly 
engaged  in  agriculture  will  seek  work  in 
the  cities. 

A  Women's  Program 

The  Women's  Committee  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  of  California  (719  South 
Hill  street,  Los  Angeles)  has  issued  a  Re- 
construction Program  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  women's  organizations  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  It  deals  in  the  very  briefest 
form  with  women  in  industry,  child  wel- 
fare, public  health,  education,  Americaniza- 
tion, social  agencies  and  economic  problems. 

Two  main  conclusions  are  brought  out: 
No  extensive  and  expensive  new  machinery 
is  needed  to  carry  out  an  effective  social 
reconstruction  program ;  no  progress  is  pos- 
sible without  strong  popular  support.  This 
suggests  activity  along  two  main  lines: 
study  of  the  functions  and  potentialities  of 
existing  state,  city  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions for  social  betterment,  and  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  education  of  the  public,  first, 
as  to  the  need  for  social,  industrial  and 
economic  changes,  and,  second,  as  to  the 
part  all  citizens  can  and  should  take  in 
bringing  about  these  changes. 

As  a  first  step  in  securing  the  fruitful 
cooperation  of  women  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  state,  the  committee  demands  that 
they  be  placed  upon  the  various  commissions 
and  state  agencies  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  effective  contributions. 

An  Educator 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  January, 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  discusses  American  So- 
ciety After  the  War  and  utters  many 
prophecies,  being  most  definite,  as  scholars 
are  apt  to  be,  on  the  subjects  he  knows  least 
intimately  and  hesitating  on  the  subject 
upon  which  he  is  a  great  authority — that  of- 
education. 

Labor  relationships  will  continue  to  im- 
prove, since  capital  has  become  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  hardships  of  labor  and 
labor  has  become  more  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating regarding  the  conditions  "  which 
attend  capital."  In  government,  the  judicial 
body  will  continue  to  retain  its  high  place 
in    the    respect    of    the    people;    but   the    in- 
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fluence  of  the  legislative  body  will  wane 
because  of  the  decreasing  intellectual  power 
of  the  typical   legislator. 

In  religion,  the  community  will  "  employ 
the  elective  system  in  its  theological 
adoptions "  and  become  more  and  more 
tolerant — even  of  individualism  in  the  ob- 
servance or  lack  of  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. In  family  life,  there  will  be  a  grad- 
ual turnover  of  sovereignty  from  the  male 
to  the  female  dynasty — caused  by  the  in- 
creased participation  of  the  wife  in  the  pro- 
duction of  income — but  the  plan  of  the 
monogamous  family  will  remain,  being 
firmly  fixed  in  the  history  of  civilization 
and  in  the  heart  of  man.  A  reference  to 
''the  Teutonic  polygamous  state-marriage" 
is  somewhat  cryptic  but  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  Chancellor  Ebert  is  about  to  sur- 
prise the  world  by  marrying  the  former  im- 
perial ballet  corps. 

In  education,  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen 
we  must  aim  at  differentiation  "  in  terms 
of  the  probable  future  of  American  youths  " ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  "  in  such  early  de- 
termination of  career  lies  a  peril."  Occupa- 
tional education  "  will  have  an  enlarging 
place.  Yet  be  it  emphasized  that  this  place 
may  easily  become  too  large."  So  there  you 
are — an  educational  reconstruction  program! 

A  Catholic  Program 

A  progressive  spirit  emanates  from  the 
Catholic  movement  for  civic  centers,  de- 
scribed by  Father  Edward  F.  Garesche  in 
the  Queen's  Work  for  March.  Taking 
courage  from  the  popular  support  given  to 
the  war  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  believe  that 
the  public  will  support  a  campaign  for  the 
establishment  in  every  large  city  of  a  digni- 
fied center  where  Catholic  young  people, 
young  men  in  particular,  will  find  a  home 
away  from  home,  recreation,  stimuli  to  self- 
education,  moral  support,  inspiration.  The 
author  would  prefer  to  go  slowly  and  have 
buildings  erected  commensurate  with  the 
need  rather  than  hastily  constructed  and 
inadequate  buildings. 

The  sphere  of  activity  in  these  centers  is 
clearly  defined:  "Most  of  the  religious  and 
social  needs  of  our  Catholic  people  can  be 
met  only  in  the  parish.  Nothing  here  to  be 
said  must  therefore  be  taken  as  disparaging 
or  disregarding  the  activities  of  the  parish 
club,  the  Catholic  neighborhood  house  or 
the  social  settlement.  .  .  .  We  must  em- 
phasize, though,  that  in  the  present  strange 
state  of  society  the  parish  alone  cannot  meet 
all  the  needs  of  our  people." 

In  short,  what  is  needed,  he  contends,  is 
a  Catholic  young  men's  and  young  women's 
association,  with  dormitories  and  all  neces- 
sary equipment,  also  headquarters  for  Cath- 
olic organizations  and  a  center  for  Catholic 
sociability  and  education. 

Church  "  Cooperation  " 

Cautious  cooperation  would  seem  an  apt 
description  of  the  Interchurch  Emergency 
Campaign  (289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York) 
now  carried  on  throughout  the  United  States 
to  collect  ten  million  dollars  for  after-war 
expenditures  by  fourteen  churches.  For  the 
joint  campaign  is  not  for  a  joint  fund;  it 
is  merely  for  tne  purpose  of  aiding  the 
separate  campaigns  of  these  denominations 
"  by  helping  to  point  out  community  of  in- 
terests and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence and  fellowship,  and,  by  assembling 
and  coordinating  common  material,  to  pro- 
mote friendly  cooperation  as  far  as  may  be 
possible." 

The  money  is  needed  to  maintain  addi- 
tional pastors  and  to  assist  the  regular 
chaplains  in  ministering  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  especially  the  sick  and  those  re- 
covering from  wounds,  to  do  additional  work 
in  ports  of  debarkation,  in  camps  and  in 
industrial     centers,     to     supply     books     and 


equipment  for  emergency  work  during  the 
period  of  demobilization,  and  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  and  extension  of  churches  in 
Europe,  especially  in  the  war  zone. 

The  publicity  of  the  Interchurch  Cam- 
paign, in  spite  of  this  insistence  on  the 
separateness  of  the  appeals  for  funds,  speaks 
of  the  "  Christian  Church  of  America  "  and 
uses  the  word  church  in  the  singular 
throughout.  Altogether,  the  most  appealing 
and  probably  most  needed  of  the  stated 
"  tasks  of  church  cooperation  "  is  the  last 
named:  "to  study  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
religious   life  and   thought!" 


City  Life 


La  Cite  de  Demain 

Paul  Otlet,  whose  article  in  the  Survey 
for  February  1  will  be  remembered,  is, 
among  other  things,  also  chairman  of  the 
Netherland-Belgic  Committee  of  Civic  Art. 
This  committee  is  really  a  city-planning  or- 
ganization and  in  touch,  more  especially, 
with  the  International  Garden  Cities  Asso- 
ciation and  other  groups  of  landscape  archi- 
tects. It  has  started  the  production  of  an 
encyclopedia  of  civic  art  and  worked  out, 
during  the  war,  a  program  of  rebuilding  for 
Belgian  towns  and  villages.  This  work  is 
based  largely  on  the  idea  of  regional  sur- 
veys, social  as  well  as  topographical. 

There  is  to  be  a  Brussels  Exhibition  of 
Reconstruction,  largely  organized  by  this 
committee,  to  be  followed  by  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  plans  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  devastated  cities  and  districts 
and  future  development.  Particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Union  des  Villes  et  Com- 
munes Beiges,  Rue  de  la  Regence,  Brussels. 
*     *     * 

In  France  also  there  has  been  much 
thought  on  similar  lines.  Since  the  armistice 
was  signed,  two  books — How  to  Recon- 
struct our  Destroyed  Cities,  by  the  archi- 
tects Agache,  Auburtin  and  Redont,  and  the 
City  of  Tomorrow  in  the  Devastated  Re- 
gions, by  the  architects  Auburtin  and 
Blanchard  (both  published,  in  French  of 
course,  by  Armand  Colin,  Paris) — have  had 
large  sales.  The  latter  volume  discusses 
the  necessary  legislation  preliminary  to  re- 
building as  well  as  questions  of  actual  con- 
struction and  planning.  On  each  subject, 
as  for  instance  choice  of  materials,  training 
of  labor,  interior  decoration  and  furnishing, 
future  control  and  administration,  it  goes 
into  considerable  detail. 

Many  French  cities  outside  the  war  area 
also  require  replanning  to  make  room  for 
the  new  and  more  efficiently  conducted  in- 
dustrial life  the  country  is  hoping  for.  Even 
during  the  war  some  of  them  have  started 
on  large  improvements.  Limoges,  for  in- 
stance, seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
a  modern  civic  center  by  demolishing  old 
buildings,  most  of  them  four  and  five  stories 
high,  on  some  six  acres  of  ground  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Several  broad  avenues 
and  squares  with  lots  of  proper  size  for 
modern  buildings  will  take  the  place  of  the 
former  congestion  as  soon  as  building  opera- 
tions can  be  speeded  up. 

War  Monuments 

Here  in  America,  though  we  have  had 
no  city  devastation  through  war,  we  are 
threatened  with  wholesale  uglification  and 
encumberment  by  useless  war  monuments. 
The  commercial  sculpture  interests  already 
have  registered  their  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption that  the  universal  sense  of  honor 
for  this  country's  fallen  soldiers  could  find 
dignified  expression  in  any  form  other  than 
that  of  an  obelisk — size  according  to  means. 
As  for  liberty  community  buildings  or  other 
practical  evidence  of  love  of  country  as  a 
memorial  to  this  great  time — that  is  all 
moonshine. 


Fortunately,  there  are  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects (527  Fifth  avenue,  New  York)  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  (1741  New 
York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C),  both  in- 
fluential with  legislators,  to  hold  back  the 
torrent  of  masonry  wished  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  latter  has  issued  a  circular 
on  war  memorials  which  contains  sugges- 
tions for  their  treatment,  assuming  they  are 
to  be  works  of  art  pure  and  simple.  This 
gives  such  admirable  advice  as  this:  "In 
all  memorials  simplicity,  scale  and  propor- 
tion should  be  aimed  at  rather  than  profu- 
sion of  detail  or  excessive  costliness  of  ma- 
terial. It  is  the  artistic,  imaginative  and 
intellectual  quality  of  the  work  that  gives 
it  its  final  value." 

The  landscape  architects  point  to  the  tem- 
porary arch  in  course  of  erection  in  New 
York  as  a  splendid  example  of  what  to  avoid: 
it  is  "  inappropriate  to  its  purpose,  hastily 
designed,  and  badly  placed.  France,  with 
its  great  load  of  reconstruction  work,  has 
forbidden  the  erection  of  any  memorial  for 
ten  years." 

City  Planning 

Other  American  cities  are  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  make  public  opinion  for  their 
more  ambitious  city  planning  and  "civic 
center"  projects.  Chicago,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Survey,  takes  the 
lead  in  this  movement.  Cleveland  comes 
a  close  second.  St.  Louis  has  created  a 
municipal  reconstruction  commission.  Mayor 
Hanson,  who  has  received  so  much  publicity 
in  connection  with  his  recent  warfare  on 
Seattle  "  bolshevism,"  is  much  more  entitled 
to  public  interest  because  of  a  large  recon- 
struction commission  which  he  has  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  similar  commissions 
throughout  the  state  in  a  number  of  under- 
takings, additional  to  the  city's  own  recon- 
struction program  involving  nearly  $13,000,- 
000  of  public  work.  Over  thirty  cities  are 
planning  liberty  buildings  as  war  memorials. 

*  *     * 

The  American  City  for  February  gives 
a  list  of  cities  which  either  have  taken  in 
hand  or  are  planning  public  works  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  unemployment.  In 
practically  all  cases  this  is  no  more  than 
the  release  of  projects  held  back  by  the 
war  for  two  years  or  more.  As  John  Nolen, 
landscape  architect,  points  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  the  improve- 
ments in  most  cases  do  "  not  only  furnish 
work  during  a  critical  transition  period  but 
when  finished  will  render  all  forms  of  in- 
dustry more  efficient  and  wage-earners  more 
contented."  A  large  number  of  them,  if 
the  instances  reported  by  the  American  City 
are  typical,  are  directly  contributory  to  the 
social  welfare,  including  as  they  do  parks 
and  playgrounds,  markets,  swimming  pools, 
hospitals,  community  halls,  schools  and 
transit  extensions. 

Rural  Life 

Land  and  Labor 

The  Farmers'  Open  Forum  for  January 
contains  the  most  authoritative  reconstruc- 
tion program  of  American  farmers.  This  ex- 
tends not  only  to  rural  questions  but  to 
economic  organization  in  general  and  even 
to  international  questions.  A  resolution  on 
the  league  of  nations  was  sent  to  President 
Wilson  who  acknowledged  it  very  cordially. 

*  *     * 

In  an  address  before  the  state  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  in  Baltimore,  Charles 
J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, outlined  a  program  for  state  de- 
partments in  the  reconstruction  period  when 
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the  federal  department  must,  of  necessity, 
retract  from  many  of  the  emergency  activi- 
ties carried  on  during  the  war.  He  laid 
emphasis  on  educational  rather  than  regu- 
latory work  and  recommended  that  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  the  organization 
of  groups  of  producers. 

*  *     * 

A  Reconstruction  Program  for  Country 
Churches  has  been  issued  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  War  Production  Communities  of 
the  Home  Missions  Councils  and  the  Gen- 
eral War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches 
(105  East  22  street,  New  York).  It  seeks  to 
promote,  more  especially,  activities  that  will 
give  scope  to  the  social  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments created  during  the  war.  In  this  sense, 
it  discusses  the  continuation  of  war-time 
committees,  the  form  which  memorials  for 
soldiers  might  take,  the  responsibility  of  the 
churches  for  returned  soldiers  and,  more 
important,  the  revision  of  their  relationship 
to  the  farming  population  in  general.  There 
is  much  emphasis  on  the  need  for  continually 
increasing  food  supplies  and  cooperation 
with  the  county  agent  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  local  farming,  cooperation 
also  with  the  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  labor  supply  and 
cooperative  enterprise. 

Pastors  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  out- 
siders to  discuss  such  matters  as  the  relation 
of  capital  and  labor.  "There  may  be  a 
swing  toward  conservatism  such  as  often 
follows  war,  with  the  temptation  to  appeal 
to  force.  Sectional  and  class  interests  may 
clash,  and  the  morale  of  individuals  and 
communities  be  weakened  by  just  that  much. 
The  church  must  insist  as  never  before  on 
its  social  program,  and  that  social  program 
must  be  stated  in  terms  that  are  rural  and 
agricultural  as  well  as  those  which  are 
urban  and  industrial."  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  advice  in  the  sixteen  small 
pages  of  this  pamphlet. 

*  *     * 

The  National  War  Garden  Commission 
is  not  going  to  let  the  armistice  interfere 
with  further  extension  of  its  magnificent  ef- 
fort of  last  year.  It  has  brought  out  "  vic- 
tory editions "  of  its  war  gardening  and 
home  canning  pamphlets  and  is  looking 
forward  to  an  even  greater  acreage  of 
"  victory "  gardens  than  was  planted  last 
year.  These  booklets,  by  the  way,  contain 
the  most  reliable  practical  advice  to  be  had 
and  can  be  secured  on  application  to  the 
commission  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Land  Settlement 

Seven  states,  Utah,  California,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  at  a  recent  conference  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  called  by  Simon  Bamberger,  governor 
of  Utah,  formed  a  permanent  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  land  settlement  by  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors.  One  of  the 
immediate  practical  projects  is  the  reclama- 
tion of  some  four  million  acres  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  basin;  another,  needed  even  more 
urgently,  is  joint  action  in  the  suppression 
of  spurious  land  development  societies. 
Under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  endeavor  to  help 
discharged  soldiers,  there  have  sprung  up 
professional  land  locating  societies  which  are 
endeavoring  by  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  palm  off 
worthless  land  on  unsuspecting  men. 

The  conference  agreed  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  pass  legislation  in  the  different  states 
without  delay  to  start  necessary  reclamation 
work  on  public  lands  at  once  and  to  put  land 
offered  to  returning  soldiers  into  such  good 
shape  that  crops  can  be  raised  the  first  season 
after  occupation  by  the  purchaser.  In  some 
cases  this  involves  considerable  irrigation 
works.  Farm  equipment  of  implements, 
machinery,  buildings  and  live  stock  are  to  be 
included  in  the  purchase  price  for  the  land 
and  paid  off  with  it  in  small  instalments  at 
low  rates  of  interest.     It  is  expected  that  six 


more    states,    Idaho,     Washington,     Oregon, 
North  Dakota,   South   Dakota   and  Nebraska, 
will  come  into  the  organization. 
*     *     * 

Most  of  the  larger  American  railroad  sys- 
tems have  in  recent  years  created  land  settle- 
ment bureaus  which  were  more  than  mere 
boosting  establishments  and  which  tried,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  companies  of  course,  to 
establish  settlers  where  they  would  really 
prosper  and  add  to  the  traffic.  The  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  has  combined 
these  activities  in  a  Homeseekers'  Bureau 
which,  through  its  agricultural  section,  is  ad- 
vising returning  soldiers  and  war  workers 
where  land  can  be  obtained  for  various  farm- 
ing purposes,  such  as  general  farming,  stock 
raising,  dairying,  and  the  like.  The  state 
governments  are  cooperating  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  a  folder  giving  all 
details  a  homeseeker  should  know  before  buy- 
ing land,  including  not  only  matters  affecting 
production  and  markets  but  also  the  presence 
of  schools,  churches  and  other  social  features. 

This  information  is  being  distributed  at 
ticket  offices  in  the  demobilization  camps,  at 
the  booths  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  and  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
railroad  agricultural  agents  of  whom  there 
were  a  great  many  before  the  roads  were 
taken  over  and  some  of  whom  have  rendered 
pioneer  services,  as  members  of  the  Home- 
seekers'  Bureau,  have  been  organized  into 
state  groups  and  are  engaged  in  making  sur- 
veys for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  data 
that  will  be  of  value  to  homeseeking  soldiers. 
In  this  work  they  are  aided  by  the  state 
boards  of  agriculture  and  by  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Large  numbers  of  letters  from  men 
in  the  service  inquiring  for  detailed  infor- 
mation on  such  matters  as  climate,  size  of 
available  farms,  transportation  facilities,  soil 
properties,  etc.,  have  already  been  answered. 

In  Canada,  where  thought  has  been  given 
to  land  settlement  of  soldiers  for  a  longer 
period,  plans  were  more  advanced  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  and  troops  began  to 
arrive  back  from  Europe.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lands   actually  selected  for  colonization. 

Among  the  more  detailed  plans  which  are 
gradually  ripening  into  realization  is  one  for 
a  colony  of  small  holdings  under  special  care 
and  supervision  for  men  disabled  in  the  war 
who  can  only  gradually  return  to  a  full  and 
normal  working  career.  Such  a  colony  would 
have  to  provide  for  both  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual homes  in  close  proximity;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  buildings,  if  well 
planned  on  modern  lines  and  substantially 
constructed,  would  constitute  fitting  war 
memorials. 

The  federal  and  provincial  land  and  hous- 
ing schemes  are  fully  discussed  in  Conserva- 
tion of  Life,  the  magazine  published  by 
the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation 
(Ottawa).  This  magazine  also  reviews  the 
rather  remarkable  revival  of  civic  progress- 
ivism  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  work 
of  chambers   of  commerce,   especially   in  the 

west. 

#     *     * 

The  large  plans  for  land  colonization  and 
rural  betterment  in  the  English  reconstruc- 
tion program  have  revived  interest  in  many 
aspects  of  country  life  which  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  Vineyard,  organ  of  the  Peas- 
ant Arts  Guild  (17  Duke  Street,  London, 
W.)  has  been  resuscitated  to  encourage  vil- 
lage crafts  and  home-made  literature  and 
drama.  To  judge  from  that  publication,  this 
is  rather  a  high-brow  movement,  unwilling 
to  make  any  compromises  with  the  condi- 
tions  and   necessities  of  modern   life. 

Among  allied  organizations,  pursuing  simi- 
lar ends — though  apparently  on  more  prac- 
tical lines— are  the  Folk  Dance  Society  (73 
Avenue  Chambers,  London,  W.  C.  1),  whose 
director,  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  was  recently  in  this 


country;  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser- 
vation Society  (25,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  1 )  which,  beyond  the  immediate  pur- 
pose implied  in  the  name  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  popularize  rural  recreation  and  to 
protect  humble  folk  from  further  private  en- 
closures of  ancient  land  privileges;  the  Na- 
tional Land  and  Home  League  (Queen 
Anne's  Chambers,  Tuthill  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  1),  of  which  Lord  Henry  Bentinck, 
M.  P.,  is  chairman.  This  organization  has 
been  most  active  in  the  rural  housing  move- 
ment and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
propaganda  bodies  to  carry  through  Parlia- 
ment a  liberal  program  of  provisions  for 
cottage  gardens  (allotments),  village  com- 
munity houses,  better  schools  and  better 
homes. 

The  Village  Clubs  Association  (12,  Great 
George  Street,  London,  S.  W.  1)  aims  mainly 
at  the  promotion  of  community  recreation 
free  from  the  element  of  patronage.  More 
in  the  public  eye,  in  recent  months,  have 
been  the  Women's  Institutes,  now  nationally 
organized  (72,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  1),  which  owing  to  various  war  acti- 
vities have  enormously  extended  their  num- 
ber and  activities  during  the  war.  They  are 
developing  cooperative  enterprise,  local  in- 
dustries, improvements  in  home  economics 
and  exert,  where  they  flourish,  a  strong  mental 
stimulus  on  the  rural  communities  in  general. 

In  an  article  on  Rural  Landlordism  and 
the  Reconstruction  of  Village  Life,  the  Athe- 
naeum draws  attention  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  view  widely  taken  by  those  unfamiliar 
with  actual  conditions,  that  the  average  Eng- 
lish country  squire  is  hard  and  oppressive. 
All  the  damage  to  the  social  fabric,  on  the 
contrary,  is  done  by  the  kindly  and  well- 
meaning  landlords  who,  however,  themselves 
often  inefficient  and  without  a  business  view- 
point, have  prevented  the  growth  of  a  desir- 
able progressive  spirit  among  their  tenants. 

None  of  the  movements  for  rural  better- 
ment will  succeed  until  intelligent  farming, 
respect  for  science  and  absolute  self-reliance 
take  the  place  of  slackness  with  a  view  to 
help  from  the  "  big  house  "  when  times  are 
hard.  The  article  warns  against  any  "  effi- 
ciency "  measures  which  would  simply  mean 
the  punishment  of  one  class  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  Any  sacrifices  which  the 
landlords  may  be  called  upon  to  face — by 
sale  of  their  country  houses  or  transfer  of 
the  management  of  their  estates  to  joint-stock 
companies  or  to  a  government  department — 
will  constitute,  not  a  fine  for  past  wicked- 
ness, but  a  call  to  honorable,  patriotic  service. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  necessary 
great  changes  in  English  country  life  will 
be  so  regarded  on  both  sides. 


The  first  step  towards  reform  is,  of  neces- 
sity, the  acquisition  of  much  land  for  the 
settlement  of  soldiers  and  for  various  public 
purposes,  including  the  encouragement  of 
small  farming  by  the  state  and  the  county 
councils.  In  the  past  such  acquisition  has 
usually  been  at  excessive  prices,  and  the 
public  authorities  have  had  no  chance  of 
securing  a  fair  valuation  for  compulsory 
purchases.  The  Ministry  of  Reconstruction, 
therefore,  anointed  a  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  Leslie  Scott,  M.  P.,  a  promi- 
nent  legal    authority,    as   chairman. 

This  committee  has  just  issued  its  second 
report.  It  recommends  that  the  customary 
additional  compensation  of  about  10  per  cent 
on  the  valuation  for  compulsory  purchase  be 
done  away  with  and  that  "  market  value " 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  value  of  land,  assum- 
ing there  were  no  public  authority  in  the 
market  for  it.  Other  recommendations  deal 
with  the  constitution  of  the  assessment  tri- 
bunals— which  of  course  is  vital  to  a  fair 
deal — and  such  details  as  compensation  for 
improvements,  such  as  insanitary  houses — 
which   are   actually  contrary  to  law. 
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With  regard  to  the  training  of  soldiers  in 
agriculture,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
drafted  a  plan  under  which  an  allowance  of 
£125  per  annum  may  be  granted  to  a  number 
of  officers  who  may  wish  to  farm  on  comple- 
tion of  training;  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
scholarship  intended  to  provide  them  with 
practical  experience  before  they  start  out  on 
their  own  accord.  In  the  same  way,  scholar- 
ships of  varying  values  up  to  a  maximum  of 
£175  per  annum  for  three  years  are  offered 
to  other  officers  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  farming  or  a  scientific  education 
and  wish  to  attend  an  agricultural  college. 
In  addition  there  will  be  small  grants  for 
dependents  in  the  case  of  married  officers. 
The  selection  of  candidates  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  committees.  Arrangements 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  have  not 
yet   been   completed. 

In  Great  Britain 

Ministry  of  Health 

The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  members  of  the  government 
have  promised  the  speedy  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  create  a  ministry  of  health.  Dr. 
Addison,  who  first  entered  the  cabinet  as 
minister  of  munitions  and  later  became  min- 
ister of  reconstruction,  has,  in  the  recon- 
structed government,  taken  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a  stepping 
stone  towards  the  new  ministry  to  which  he 
is  generally  expected  to  be  appointed. 

The  agitation  for  a  ministry  of  health  in 
England,  previously  noted  in  the  Survey, 
crystallized  in  the  last  House  of  Commons 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Addison;  but 
there  was  not  time  to  pass  it.  It  has  received 
new  impetus  from  the  entry  of  women  in 
politics  who  maintain  that  the  chief  burden 
of  ill  health  falls  upon  women  and  some 
of  whom  have  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  that 
a  woman  be  appointed  to  this  cabinet 
position. 

There  are  at  present  in  Great  Britain 
eighteen  government  departments  and  some 
3,300  local  bodies  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health;  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  coordinate  all  these  activities 
under  one  head.  The  scope  of  the  new  de- 
partment includes  all  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  disease,  the  treatment 
of  physical  and  mental  defects,  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  information  and  statistics, 
the  training  of  persons  engaged  in  health 
services. 

To  this  ministry  are  to  be  transferred  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish local  government  boards  relating  to 
health  matters,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
insurance  commissioners  and  those  of  the 
Board  of  Education  regarding  the  health  of 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  all  powers  of 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Charter  and  the  health  acts  relating 
to   school   children. 

In  other  words,  its  responsibilities  will 
range  from  administration  of  health  insur- 
ance to  medical  inspection  of  schools,  clin- 
ical treatment  of  children  and  young  persons, 
also  the  care  of  the  health  of  disabled 
soldiers  after  they  have  left  the  service  and 
administration  of  the  lunacy  and  mental  de- 
ficiency acts. 

It  represents  a  great  forward  step  in  func- 
tionalizing  the  social  services  of  the  state; 
it  has  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
medical  profession  and  is  looked  upon  by 
social  workers  as  a  further  means  of  empty- 
ing the  mixed  general  workhouse  and  treat- 
ing social  ills  at  their  source. 
»     *     * 

Sir  James  Barr,  lately  lieutenant-colonel 
and  director  of  the  first  western  general 
hospital  of  the  British  armv,  is  one  of  the 
best     known     English     physicians.       In     an 
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article  in  the  English  World's  Work  for 
February  he  discusses  the  extent  to  which  the 
war  has  undermined  the  health  and  virility 
of  the  British  people  and  suggests  means  of 
improving  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
nation. 

His  conclusion  is  worth  noting:  "I  may 
now  tell  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  if  he  wants 
an  Al  race  for  the  empire,  he  must  breed 
them ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 
A  good  environment  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  healthy  intellectual  being, 
but  it  can  never  create  a  genius,  or  even  an 
Al  man.  Clever  parents  may  not  always 
produce  clever  children,  but  feebleminded 
parents  never  will.  There  always  have  been, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  always  will  be, 
men    and    women    who    tower    intellectually 


above  their  fellows.  We  want  to  raise  as 
many  of  these  intellectual  giants  as  possible, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  proper  mating; 
the  environment  may  improve  the  individual,, 
but  it  cannot  improve  the  race.  I  admire  the 
man  who  can  make  his  own  environment.  .  .  . 

"  Our  appalling  physical  decadence,  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  rightly  deplores,  is  due 
to  our  benevolent  sentimentality  which  pro- 
vides for  the  preservation  of  the  unfit  at  the 
expense  of  the  fit." 

He  goes  on  to  attack  most  of  the  health 
measures  taken  by  this  and  the  previous 
British  government  and  to  spread  derision- 
over  the  projected  ministry  of  health  which, 
he  says,  will  really  be  a  ministry  of  disease 
"  from  which  the  only  ones  to  derive  any 
benefit  will  be  a  lot  of  lazy,  unproductive 
government  officials."  The  anti-venereal 
campaign,  and  practically  the  whole  public 
health  program  come  in  for  similar  denunci- 
ation. One  is  glad  to  know  that  Sir  James 
is  speaking  for  himself  and  for  a  generation 
that  is  dead. 

The  Great  Bargain 

In  the  Herald  for  February  1,  Sir  Leo- 
Chiozza  Money,  the  well-known  economist, 
is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  idea  of  "  restitution  "  of  properties  taken 
over  during  the  war  by  the  government. 
The  properties  in  most  cases  had  been  ac- 
quired at  far  more  than  the  actual  value  for 
urgent  national  needs,  and  to  offer  them  now 
in  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  would, 
he  consider^  be  most  unwise. 

"  Hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  splendid  national  property  acquired  in  the 
stress  of  the  war  for  national  purposes  is 
being  incontinently  handed  over  to  capitalist 
employers  to  get  a  better  grip  upon  the  na- 
tion and  the  workers  thereof.  There  never 
were  such  pickings  before  in  all  the  history 
of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  mankind.  After 
the  greatest  war  of  all  history,  the  greatest 
bargain  sales." 

The  Daily  Mail,  which  of  course  approves 
of  the  most  rapid  possible  return  to  indi- 
vidualism in  industry,  says:  "What  are  prob- 
ably the  biggest  auction  sales  on  record  are 
now  being  announced  all  over  the  country. 
■Shell  factories,  munition  shops  and  Admir- 
alty stores  are  coming  under  the  hammer, 
and  immense  plants  of  most  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, from  electric  cranes  to  delicate  drill- 
ing machines,  are  available  for  engineers, 
motorcar  and  aero  engine  makers,  cycle- 
manufacturers,  machine-tool  merchants — in- 
deed, all  who  utilize  machinery  in  their 
business." 

At  Knowsley  Park,  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
seat,  used  during  the  war  as  a  military 
camp,  a  complete  portable  moving  picture 
house  and  theater  came  under  the  hammer 
as  the  troops  quartered  there  were  disbanded. 
The  Ministry  of  Shipping  has  announced  a 
sale  of  all  the  new  government  shipyards 
along  the  west  coast  with  their  equipment, 
confessing  that  they  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  far  less  than  their  real  value — and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  represent  an 
investment  which  will  be  fully  productive  as 
soon  as  the  present  industrial  confusion  has 
subsided. 

In  view  of  all  of  which  Sir  Leo  points  to 
the  probability  of  a  labor  government  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  when  the  word  "  resti- 
tution "  will  assume  a  new  meaning  for 
those  "  who,  seeing  that  the  ministry  of  muni- 
tions offers  a  national  factory  for  sale,  think 
blithely  to  make  £50,000  a  year  out  of  it." 

Housing 

The  housing  situation  in  England,  in  spite 
of  the  long  years  of  preparation,  is  still 
verv  unsatisfactory,  and  so  far  there  is  little 
building.  Both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Dr. 
Addison,  the  two  members  of  the  cabinet 
immediately  responsible,  had  fortunately 
studied    this    matter    for    several    years    im- 
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mediately  before  the  war,  and  many  items 
of  the  program  then  framed  for  the  im- 
provement of  urban  housing  have  been  taken 
over  into  the  official  government  program 
without  further  inquiry.  (See  the  Urban  Re- 
port of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee,  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton,   1913.) 

For  instance,  there  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed eight  housing  commissioners,  resi- 
dent in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  act 
as  links  between  the  government  and  the 
local  authorities  and  help  the  latter  in  the 
preparation  of  their  housing  schemes — some- 
times involving  very  complicated  transac- 
tions. Also,  in  order  to  further  slum  clear- 
ances, the  government  is  permitting  re- 
housing schemes  to  be  financed  with  govern- 
ment credit  under  the  provisions  originally 
meant  only  for  the  construction  of  additional 
houses. 

To  expedite  matters,  the  city  and  county 
authorities  have  been  told  that  they  can  get 
these  credits  only  if  their  schemes  are  handed 
in  for  the  government's  consent  within  a 
year  and  are  carried  out  within  two  years. 
Also,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of 
one  of  its  reconstruction  committees,  the 
government  has  taken  in  hand  the  manufac- 
ture of  standardized  fittings,  which  will  be 
retailed  to  the  local  authorities  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  they  could  purchase  them 
for  in  the  small  quantities  which  they  re- 
quire. 

In  many  cases,  progress  has  been  retarded 
by  the  endeavor  of  municipalities  and  county 
councils  to  form  public  utility  housing  so- 
cieties to  take  in  hand  building  projects 
rather  than  carry  these  out  under  their  own 
regime.  Such  societies,  if  approved  and 
willing  to  restrict  their  profits,  can  secure 
government  funds  at  the  same  rates  as  the 
cities    and    counties    themselves. 

Government 

In  July,  1917,  the  British  minister  of  re- 
construction appointed  a  committee  on  the 
machinery  of  government  "  to  inquire  into 
the  responsibilities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  central  executive  government 
and  to  advise  in  what  manner  the  exercise 
and  distribution  of  its  functions  should  be. 
improved."  This  committee,  of  which  Lord 
Haldane  is  chairman,  consists  further  of 
E.  S.  Montagu,  Sir  Robert  Morant,  Sir 
George  Murray,  Sir  Alan  Sykes,  J.  H. 
Thomas  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and  thus 
is  very  representative  of  English  public  life. 
This  fact  will  give  weight  to  its  recom- 
mendations, which  are  not  strikingly  original 
or  revolutionary   anyhow. 

The  first  demand  of  the  committee  is  that 
departments  of  government  shall  have  more 
continuous  and  closer  contact  with  advances 
in  knowledge,  insofar  as  these  affect  their 
activities,  or  should  affect  them,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  research  departments. 
Social  medicine  is  singled  out  as  a  field 
where  ampler  means  of  research  on  behalf 
of   the    government   is   urgently    needed. 

The  distribution  of  functions  between  dif- 
ferent government  departments  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  efficiency.  Some- 
times it  is  according  to  the  persons  of  classes 
to  be  dealt  with  (as,  for  instance  in  our  own 
Children's  Bureau),  sometimes  according  to 
the  qualifications  of  existing  personnel  (as  in 
our  Americanization  work  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior)  ; 
but  the  committee  recommends  that,  wher- 
ever possible,  it  should  be  according  to  the 
particular  services  rendered.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  should  have  charge  of  all 
educational  activities  of  the  state,  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  (about  to  be  established)  of 
all  health  activities,  including  those  in 
schools.  Even  so,  they  contend  there  must 
of  necessity  remain  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping  of  the  various  functions  which 
can  he  made  harmless  by  cooperation  among 
the  departments. 


That  national  responsibility  and  control 
over  appointments  in  a  given  department 
should  be  vested  in  the  same  national  officer 
would  seem  obvious;  but  this  rule  also  has 
to  be  recommended  since  it  does  not  always 
obtain  in  England  at  present  any  more  than 
here.  Extension  of  the  budgetary  system, 
more  frequent  appointment  of  outside  ad- 
visory bodies  to  keep  the  departments  in 
touch  with  public  opinion,  and  extended 
employment  of  qualified  women  are  among 
the  other  recommendations.  The  employment 
of  women  in  government  service  is  also 
under  investigation  by  other  official  organ- 
izations and  constitutes  a  question  in  which, 
since  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  public 
interest  is  very  lively. 

Cooperation 

Issue  of  development  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  $12,500,000  by  the  English  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  has  been  granted  by  the 
treasury.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  capital 
issue  for  a  cooperative  venture  ever  made  and 
has  been  enabled  mainly  by  an  undertaking 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  invested 
in  real  estate  needed  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
tension program  of  the  society  for  the  recon- 
struction period.  This  program  involves, 
on  the  one  hand,  development  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  British  Isles  and,  on  the  other, 
the  purchase  of  further  colonial  land  for 
plantation  purposes,  mainly  in  Ceylon  and  in 
Accra,  West  Africa. 

In  France 

Hygiene 

The  French  National  Committee  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  of  Social  Hygiene,  under 
the  patronage  and  with  the  help  of  the 
French  government,  is  organizing  an  Inter- 
allied congress  on  social  hygiene,  in  the 
widest  meaning  of  that  term,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  districts  devastated  by  the 
war,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  April  22  to  27. 
There  are  to  be  sections  on  soil  and  water, 
dwellings,  rural  hygiene,  urban  hygiene, 
mother  and  child,  school  hygiene,  physical 
education,  sanitary  prophylaxis,  relief  insti- 
tutions, industrial  hygiene,  post-school  hy- 
giene and  moral  prophylaxis,  hygiene  of 
travel,  economic  questions — all  in  relation  to 
the  devastated  areas.  (Write  Comite  Na- 
tional de  l'Education  Physique  et  de 
1'Hygiene  Sociale,    1,   Rue  Taitbout,   Paris.) 

*  #     * 

Jean  Longuet,  the  Socialist  leader,  in  an 
article  in  Le  Populaire,  the  Paris  daily, 
draws  attention  to  the  article  by  Paul  West 
in  the  Survey  for  November  30  (The  House 
in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine)  and  asks  what  his 
fellow-countrymen  propose  to  do  to  carry  on 
the  work  commenced  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  save  child  lives  in  France.  Other 
French  Socialists  had,  it  appears,  been  speak- 
ing and  writing  about  the  Red  Cross,  espe- 
cially its  child  welfare  exhibit,  moving  pic- 
tures and  lectures.  The  description  given  in 
the  Survey  of  a  street  in  Marseilles,  he  says, 
may  well  apply  also  to  many  streets  in 
Paris — what  is  needed  is  a  large  scale  hous- 
ing program  for  the  working  classes.  He 
doubts,  as  might  be  expected,  both  the  abil- 
ity and  the  willingness  of  the  "  middle-class 
masters "  to  undertake  such  a  "  crusade  on 
behalf  of  life  after  their  terrible  adventure 
in  war   and   death." 

*  *     * 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  the  other 
day  published  the  most  recent  French  statis- 
tics of  births  and  deaths  for  the  non-invaded 
departments.  In  1914  the  deaths  out-num- 
bered the  births  by  more  than  50,000;  but 
in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  years  by  not 
far  from  300,000.  The  death-roll  of  French- 
men on  the  field  is  about  1,400,000 — "  a 
terrible    figure    for    a    nation    of    less    than 


40,000,000";  but  the  civil  death-list  is  nearly 
as  great.  Making  allowance  for  the  far 
greater  death-rate  in  the  invaded  regions 
and  for  the  influenza  epidemic  in  1918  only 
partly  included  in  these  figures,  the  total 
loss  to  France  in  the  four  and  a  half  years 
of   war    is   tremendous. 

Women's  Work 

The  question  of  women's  work,  owing  to 
the  imperative  need  for  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, is  more  seriously  debated  in  France 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  western  world. 
Henriette  Viollet,  in  L'Assistance  Educative 
for  January,  very  earnestly  contends  that  the 
normal  and  proper  industrial  employment 
for  women  is  home  industry.  (In  fact,  the 
Federation  d'Organismes  de  Travail  started 
in  1916  a  commission  to  study  this  question 
more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
power  distribution  in  workmen's  homes  as 
an  item  in  the  national  reconstruction 
program.) 

For  those  who  through  work  in  a  muni- 
tions factory  have  lost  the  "  feel  "  for  finer 
handwork — such  as  is  demanded  by  practi- 
cally all  home  industries  for  women — the 
author  suggests  a  three  months'  compensa- 
tion by  the  state,  not  as  unemployment  bene- 
fit but  in  proportion  to  the  effort  made  to 
adapt    themselves    to   the    new    employment. 

A  mad  plan!  Certainly,  deliberately  to 
reintroduce  home  trades  which  all  civilized 
countries  have  been  trying  for  a  generation 
to  get  rid  of  does  seem  a  curious  kind  of 
"  progress."  But  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  safeguards  which,  under 
proper  state  control,  it  is  possible  to  throw 
around  vocational  work  in  the  home  and 
the  proper  marketing  of  its  product,  the 
question  is  worth  considering.  Unfortunately 
we  have  not  space  here  to  consider  all  the 
arguments  for    and   against. 

Rehabilitation 

Recent  reports  on  the  devastated  regions 
which  have  come  to  hand  confirm  the  worst 
fears  concerning  the  extent  of  the  damage 
wrought.  In  the  Matin,  Pierre  Hamp — 
author  of  several  articles  in  the  Survey  and 
in  other  American  publications — asks  whether 
the  ruins  of  Arras,  and  of  other  cities,  are 
really  to  be  preserved  for  posterity  as  object 
lessons  in  history  or  whether  the  vestiges  of 
the  war  should  be  obliterated  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  preservation — which  has  been  seriously 
proposed  and  in  part  already  been  decided 
upon  by  local  authorities — would  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  kaiser  rather  than  to  France, 
and  that  reconstruction  of  this  area  alone, 
the  peace-loving  labor  of  peasant,  builder 
and  citizen,  can  make  this  area  into  a  lasting 
and  glorious  monument  of  the  French  genius. 
*     *     * 

One  proposal,  also  made  in  all  seriousness, 
is  that  the  whole  of  this  area  be  made  into 
a  great  national,  nay  international,  park  to 
preserve  for  all  time  not  only  the  memory 
of  the  great  war  but  the  new  spirit  of 
international  cooperation  also.  This  would 
involve  afforestation  on  a  colossal  stage;  and, 
considering  the  present  condition  of  the  soil 
in  many  parts  of  the  region,  the  work  would 
progress  but  slowly.  Probably  the  intense 
love  of  the  French  peasant  for  his  home 
community — the  desire  of  the  people,  testi- 
fied to  by  every  writer,  to  live  again  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ruins  of  their  former 
village  or  farm — would  make  impossible  the 
adoption  of  any  such  suggestion,  even  if  it 
were  economically  or  in  any  other  practical 
way  advantageous. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  amount  of 
necessary  afforestation  work,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  has  offered  its 
services  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Canada 
Lumberman  reports  that  Norwegian  foresters 
have   enthusiastically   adopted   a   plan,   to   be 
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put  into  operation  this  spring,  of  planting 
250  acres  annually  for  five  years  in  a  region 
extending  from  the  Ardennes  towards  the 
Belgian  frontier  behind  Arras,  which  was 
formerly  finely  wooded.  The  party  is  to 
consist  of  fifty  Norwegians,  fully  equipped 
with  Norwegian  forest  trees,  tools,  tents  and 
stores,  so  as  not  to  impose  the  slightest 
burden  on  France.  Money  for  the  project 
has  been  streaming  in. 

C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  former  American  com- 
mercial attache  in  France,  in  the  Times 
Annalist  for  February  3,  is  discussing  Amer- 
ica's Interest  in  French  Industrial  Recon- 
struction. A  difficult  question,  he  says,  which 
is  still  under  discussion  by  the  French  Senate, 
is  whether  indemnity  for  property  destroyed 
in  the  devastated  region  shall  be  paid  in  full, 
irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
re-invested  or  whether  re-investment  in  the 
previously  occupied  locality  and  industry 
shall   be   insisted   upon. 

Conditions  have  changed  so  much  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  latter 
provision,  though  seemingly  in  the  interest 
of  the  liberated  districts,  if  not  of  indi- 
viduals, may  really  be  economically  disad- 
vantageous to  the  state  itself.  Markets,  faci- 
lities of  transportation,  labor  supplies,  even 
climatic  conditions  have  changed.  The 
sugar  and  textile  industries  already  have 
found  other  locations  and  are  not  likely,  of 
their  own  accord,   to  return  promptly. 

Bayonne  on  the  Adour  is  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  a  city  which  has  made  tremen- 
dous industrial  strides  during  the  war.  Local 
sources  of  material  previously  neglected  have 
further  increased  its  promise  for  the  future ; 
its  production  has  doubled  during  the  war. 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  she  is 
likely  to  profit  immensely  from  the  "  scrap- 
ping "  of  antiquated  establishments  in  France 
and  the  construction  of  new  ones  which  will 
to  a  large  extent  have  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  up-to-date  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. But,  more  important  than  this,  is  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  building  up 
prosperity  throughout  France  as  the  surest 
means  of  happy  trade  relationships  in  the 
future. 

#  #     # 

In  the  meantime,  the  Civic  League  of 
France,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Ernest  Denis,  of  the  Sorbonne,  is  making 
strenuous  efforts,  on  non-partisan  lines,  to 
remodel  the  whole  machinery  of  French  gov- 
ernment. But  this  is  a  long  story  which  lack 
of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  tackle  in 
this    issue. 

In  Other  Lands 

South  America 
South  America  hardly  occurs  to  one  as  in 
need  of  "  reconstruction "  programs.  The 
term,  however,  seems  to  find  favor  in  the 
south  for  the  same  reason  that  we  use  it 
here,  as  signifying  a  new  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish big  things.  Ignacio  Calderon,  min- 
ister from  Bolivia,  an  authority  on  inter- 
rational  organization,  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  America  during  and  after  the  war 
in  which  he  pleads  warmly  for  equal  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  small  with  large 
nations  and  a  world  society  based  upon 
good-will  similar  to  that  which  has  brought 
the  republics  of  America  into  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 

*  *     * 

For  Guatemala  there  is  a  real  reconstruc- 
tion problem  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that 
tword,  for  that  country  has  been  visited  in 
the  winter  1917-18  by  repeated  earthquakes 
which  have  destroyed  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  of  Guatemala  City.  Pict- 
ures of  the  destruction  wrought  and  plans 
for  reconstruction  are  given  in  an  article 
in   Pan   America    for   December. 


How  a  public  library  may  contribute  to 
international  understanding  and  good-will 
was  illustrated  recently  by  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Museum  Association  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  jointly  held  an  exhibition  of 
the  people  and  products,  and  many  other 
things,  concerning  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
This  exhibition  and  a  ^harming,  illustrated 
booklet  issued  in  connection  with  it  not  only 
created  much  interest  in  the  community  but 
also  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
Colombia. 

There  is  no  reason  why  at  least  our  larger 
cities  should  not  all  have  such  educational 
exhibits  from  time  to  time.  The  appropria- 
tion for  them  need  not  be  large  since,  obvi- 
ously, the  greater  part  of  the  material  will 
have  to  be  borrowed   anyhow. 

Europe 

Under  the  name  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
territories  formerly  known  as  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  have  been  declared  open  to  Amer- 
ican trade  relations  by  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  agreement  with  the  associated  gov- 
ernments. "  Reestablishment  of  trade,"  reads 
the  announcement,  "  is  not  only  evidence  of 
the  recognition  of  the  distinct  nationality 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people,  but  is  also  a 
movement  which  should  tend  toward  econ- 
omic stability  in  that  territory  so  recently 
recognized  by  us  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment." 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  American 
ministers  to  Czechoslovakia  and  to  Poland, 
not  only  as  a  symbolic  acknowledgment  of 
their  recognition  but  also  for  the  practical 
task  of  establishing  as  soon  as  possible  the 
most  friendly  relations  between  these  liber- 
ated  peoples   and   the    United    States. 

A  Czechoslovak  chamber  of  commerce  was 
formed  on  February  4  and  has  established 
permanent  headquarters  in  Chicago,  the  larg- 
est center  of  Bohemian  population  outside 
of    Bohemia    itself. 

*  *     * 

Reconstruction  Problems  is  the  name  of  a 
department  in  the  Literary  Digest  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Nations  in 
Rebirth  especially  designed  for  high  school 
use.  The  issue  for  February  15,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  article  on  Poland  in  this  series, 
also  contains  an  article  on  labor  reconstruc- 
tion programs,  presenting  the  comments  of 
American  labor  magazines  and  newspapers 
on   that  subject. 

*  *     * 

Denmark  also  has  its  reconstruction  pro- 
gram, including  large  building  operations 
in  Copenhagen  and  housing  of  the  workers 
in  other  towns.  An  article  in  Finanstidende, 
the  principal  financial  organ  of  the  kingdom, 
suggests  a  large  program  of  railway  and 
port  improvements,  larger  financial  institu- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  greater  participa- 
tion of  the  Danish  people  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  especially  participation  in 
investments  abroad.  For  this  end  the  paper 
suggests  a  state  control  of  banking  analogous 
to  the  American  Federal  Reserve  Board,  so 
that  capital  may  be  used  for  the  best  pur- 
pose  in  the  national   interest. 


Jottings 


The  creation  of  a  government  department 
of  advertising  is  advocated  by  George  Ether- 
idge,  president  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  in  the 
Annalist  for  February  10.  He  suggests  that 
the  government  establish  such  a  department 
and  create  a  new  cabinet  officer  to  be  known 
as  secretary  of  national  publicity  to  deal  with 
publicity  in  the  broadest  sense  with  a  view 
more  especially  to  solve  present  labor  prob- 
lems. The  great  power  of  advertising  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  war  by  the 
results  obtained  along  the  lines  of  food  con- 
servation, relief  funds,  thrift  and  bond  sales. 
Just  such  splendid   results  may  fairly  be  ex- 


pected of  it,  he  argues,  when  applied  to 
peace  objects;  for,  "advertising  has  digni- 
fied its  right  to  perform  the  highest  tasks." 

*  *     # 

The  California  State  Council  of  Defense 
(Sacramento)  has  issued  two  pamphlets,  The 
Community  and  the  Post-war  Problems  and 
a  Handbook  on  Community  Organization. 
The  former  is  what  a  bookseller  would  call 
"  mainly  inspirational,"  the  latter  contains 
some  practical  advice  on  the  permanent  or- 
ganization of  community  councils  for  peace 
times,  the  extension  of  their  activities  and 
insurance  of  efficiency  for  their   operations. 

The  Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes 
of  New  York  contain  useful  references  to 
reconstruction  articles  in  general  and  trade 
magazines. 

*  *     * 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  has  just  returned 
to  Europe,  has  nothing  but  praise  for  Ever- 
green, the  United  States  Army  General  Hos- 
pital No.  7,  at  Baltimore,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal institution  in  this  country  devoted  to 
the  care  and  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers. 
He  said  this  institution  was  run  on  the  same 
principles  as  his  famous  St.  Dunstan's  in 
London.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  explaining 
Evergreen  and  its  ways  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  answers  many  questions  raised  by 
its  own  photographs  which  show  blinded  men 
at  all  occupations  and  sports  but  that  of 
appealing  for  pity   and   alms. 

*  *     * 
Reconstruction,    a    new    Socialist    monthly, 

edited  by  Allan  L.  Benson,  represents  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  those  American  So- 
cialists who  have  left  the  Socialist  Party  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  pro-German  and  pro- 
Bolshevik  leanings.  The  February  issue  con- 
tains a  strong  plea  for  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Russia  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell  and  two  contributions  by  Wil- 
liam English  Walling,  who  represents  the 
Social  Democratic  League  of  America  in 
Paris. 

*  *     * 

The  Socialist  Intercollegiate  Society  also 
has  decided  that  the  years  of  re-adjustment 
ahead  provide  a  good  opportunity  to  start  a 
monthly  magazine  and  will  soon  publish  the 
first  issue  of  an  organ  designed  more  par- 
ticularly to  bring  before  American  readers 
accurate  accounts  of  the  Socialist  movement 
throughout  the  world,  as  interpreted  by  its 
leaders. 

*  *     * 

The  Fabian  Club  of  Chicago  (1505  Lake 
View  bldg.)  has  published  a  pamphlet  which, 
with  due  reverence  to  the  parent  society,  it 
calls  a  "tract"  and  which  contains  a  hand- 
book to  the  peace  conference,  "  a  review  of 
the  more  outstanding  problems."  This  is 
merely  an  effort  to  state  facts  and  questions 
clearly,  free  from  bias,  and  therefore  suit- 
able— also  because  of  its  brevity — for  use 
with  classes  and  reading  circles. 

*  *     * 

The  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  is  to 
devote  its  national  conference,  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  March  18-21,  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  industrial  reconstruction  problems. 
They  realize  that  the  period  of  readjustment, 
although  beset  with  difficulties,  presents  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  development  of 
scientific  management  in  industry.  A  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  an  attendance 
of  labor  leaders  and  business  executives  as 
well  as  efficiency  engineers  for  the  exchange 
of  experiences  and  ideas  concerning  increase 
of  production;  conservation  of  time,  labor 
and  material;  and  better  working  conditions. 
An  exhibition  of  labor-saving  equipment, 
office  appliances  and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial educational  features  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  conference.  (Write  for 
particulars  to  Geo.  C.  Dent,  327  So.  La  Salle 
st.,   Chicago.) 
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The  Vocational  Re-Education  of  Maimed 
Soldiers 

By  Leon  de  Paeuw.     Princeton  University 
Press.     1S8   pp.     Price   $1.50;   by  mail   of 

the  Survey  $1.60. 

This  volume  is  a  translation  of  a  book 
originally  produced  by  disabled  soldiers  in 
the  printing  shop  of  the  Belgian  school  of 
re-education  in  exile  on  French  territory  at 
Port  Villez  les  Vernon.  It  was  written  about 
two  years  ago,  soon  after  that  pioneer  in- 
stitute of  rehabilitation  began  its  work.  The 
present  translation,  which  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, is  the  collaboration  of  the  Baronne 
Moncheur  and  Elizabeth  K.  Parrott.  M.  de 
Paeuw's  study  covers  the  whole  field  of  re- 
habilitation subsequent  to  the  period  of  acute 
surgical  or  medical  care.  He  treats  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  training,  provision  of  arti- 
ficial limbs,  and  placement. 

To  the  reviewer  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  the  argument  in  favor  of 
compulsory  re-education.  After  recounting 
the  well-known  demoralization  which  ensues 
when  a  disabled  man  is  returned  to  the 
community  and  left  to  his  own  devices,  and 
recalling  that  it  is  a  definite  obligation  of 
the  state  to  place  him  in  a  decent  economic 
position,  there  is  deduced  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  man  to  submit  to 
rehabilitation.  "  Does  not  most  social  legis- 
lation," writes  the  author,  "  limit  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  for  his  own  benefit?  Con- 
sider the  laws  regulating  workmen's  insur- 
ance, compulsory  education,  obligatory  mili- 
tary service,"  and  later,  "why,  then,  shall  a 
law  not  have  the  right  to  send  to  a  social 
and  economic  resurrection  those  soldiers  who 
have  been  struck  by  the  enemy  but  spared  by 
the  great  reaper?  " 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Belgian  experience 
led  to  this  conclusion.  A  great  influence  de- 
terrent to  re-education  is  exerted  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  soldiers — acting  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  as  magnets  to  draw  the  men 
back  to  their  homes.  The  Belgian  soldiers 
were  cut  off  from  their  families,  so  this  one 
great  difficulty  was  not  experienced  at  Port 
Villez.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  the  same  practice  of  enforcing  re- 
education will  continue  now  that  the  glorious 
repatriation  has  been  effected.  In  practically 
every  other  country  rehabilitation  is  a  privi- 
lege rather  than  a  requirement. 

The  Belgians  very  soundly  believed  in  na- 
tional responsibility  for  re-education.  At  the 
date  of  writing  this  obligation  had  been  not 
so  recognized  in  France. 

M.  de  Paeuw  draws  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  staff  of  the  military 
hospitals  familiarize  the  wounded  men  with 
the  idea  of  re-education.  This  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  the  United 
States  should  have  profited  by  this  item  of 
allied  experience.  Yet  only  recently  has  there 
been  any  effort  to  acquaint  the  disabled  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Expeditionarv  Force 
in  France  with  the  government  plans  for 
their  rehabilitation.  Up  until  a  very  few 
months  ago  amputated  men  were  coming  into 
the  debarkation  hospitals  not  even  knowing 
that  they  would  be  furnished  with  artificial 
limbs  at  national  expense,  and  ignorant  of 
any  educational  provision.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  remedy  this  situation. 

There  is  pointed  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume  the  great  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  actual  processes  of  production  in 
which  the  pupil  can  take  a  real  interest.  In 
working  only  on  practice  pieces  a  feeling  of 


futility  is  very  liable  to  develop.  The  Port 
Villez  has  the  advantage  of  working  con- 
stantly on  government  orders.  The  men  re- 
ceive, therefore,  experience  under  actual  shop 
conditions.  The  subjects  taught  at  Port 
Villez,  described  in  detail,  are  classified-  as 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial. 

The  de  Paeuw  volume,  giving  as  it  does 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  practice  of  an 
individual  institution,  will  be  found  valuable 
by  those  directly  engaged  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion field. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Social  and  Industrial  Reform 

By   Sir   Charles   W.   Macara,   Bart.     Sher- 

ratt  &  Hughes,  Manchester.     265  pp.    Price 

6s.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.80. 
The  Tower 

By    Watchman.      Headley    Bros.,    London. 

144  no.     Price  2s.;   paper  bound;   by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $.70. 
From  War  to  Work 

By   Samuel   Turner.     Nisbet  &   Co.,   Ltd., 

London.     109  pp.    Price  2s.;  paper  bound; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.70. 
Village  Life  After  the  War. 

Symposium.     Headley  Bros.,  Ltd.     118  pp. 

Price    Is.;    paper   bound;    by   mail   of   the 

Survey  $.40. 
Our  Daily  Bread. 

By    George    Radford.      Constable    &    Co., 

Ltd.     127  pp.    Price  4s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.40. 

Extensive  works  on  strate""  are  written  in 
peace  time;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  books 
on  demobilization  and  reconstruction  get 
fewer  and  appreciably  smaller  as  the  men 
and  women  of  the  social  sciences  are  called 
upon  to  put  their  theories  to  the  test.  None 
of  the  present  small  selection  of  recent  con- 
tributions can  claim  front  rank. 

Sir  Charles  Macara  deserves  to  be  heard 
in  any  assembly  of  broadminded  industrial- 
ists, whether  employers  or  employed ;  for, 
more  than  any  other  man  has  he  contributed 
to  mutual  understanding  and  long  continued 
periods  of  peace  in  the  best  organized  great 
industry  of  his  country,  the  Lancashire  cot- 
ton trade. 

To  past  performances  he  has  during  the 
war  added  splendid  service  as  a  practical 
critic  of  plans  for  industrial  reconstruction 
and  as  a  planner,  himself,  of  machinery  that 
will  work.  He  was  one  of  those  who  early 
recognized  that  too  elaborate  a  machinery  of 
demobilization,  as  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war,  was  a  mistake;  that  new  departments, 
entering  upon  the  maximum  of  their  activity 
the  moment  they  are  created,  are  apt  to  be- 
come a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  He 
originated,  or  at  least  was  the  first  great 
employer  to  lead  in  the  advocacy  of  that 
promising  new  instrument  of  British  indus- 
try for  the  peaceful  introduction  of  constitu- 
tionalism, the  Industrial  Council. 

In  the  present  book  he  gives  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  his  industrial  philosophy,  describes 
the  workir-  of  the  Cotton  Control  Board  and 
sets  forth  some  international  aspects  of  social 
reform  that  have  gradually  taken  shape  as 
he  was  obliged  to  study  the  world  conditions 
and  movements  that  enter  into  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  trade.  A  book  to  be  recommended 
to  American   employers. 

*     *     * 

Watchman's  contribution  is  a  U':pia  in 
which  a  great  religious  revival  ana  the  in- 
vention of  a  lift  that  delivers  hot  shaving 
water  and  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  bedside  both 
have  their  place.     In  brief,  he  is  visualizing 


a  new  England  with  a  huge  flag  of  St. 
George  waving  over  it,  where,  without 
adopting  socialism  or  any  other  formal  the- 
ory of  organization,  the  British  race  has 
"  muddled  through "  to  a  fairly  livable  and 
enjoyable  state  of  social  existence.  Appar- 
ently, this  period  in  which  social  conflict  is 
not  dead  but  merely  transplanted  to  a  more 
spiritual  plane  is  to  happen  in  the  life-time 
of  most  of  us. 

*  *     # 

Samuel  Turner  cares  deen'"  for  democracy 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can 
onl"  be  reached  by  so  arranging  the  national 
life  that  the  real  leaders,  by  virtue  of  their 
exceptional  gifts  or  knowledge,  shall  have 
full  scope  to  work  out  their  ideas  and  plans, 
rie  is  apparently  well  acquainted  with 
American  conditions  and  contrasts  our  meth- 
ods of  production  with  the  British  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter. 

To  prove  his  theory  of  the  value  of  private 
initiative,  he  draws  upon  such  evidence  as 
he  can  find  of  the  public  profits  which,  he 
contends,  accompany  private  profits  and  far 
exceed  them,  in  every  successful  industrial 
undertaking.  The  intellectual  jump  from 
this  doctrine  to  the  conclusion  that  all  public 
enterprise  is  necessarily  inefficient  and 
against  the  public  good  ir  of  course,  easy — 
though  a  more  conscientious  writer  would 
have  avoided  it.  The  elaborate  case  here 
attempted  for  a  continued  large  output  of 
labor  in  peace  time  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
needed,  to  judge  from  the  apparent  unanim- 
ity on  this  point  of  British  employers  and 
labor  leaders. 

*  *     * 

Village  Life  After  the  War  contains  re- 
ports of  proceedings  of  conferences  on  the 
development  of  rural  life  convened  by  the 
Rural  Organization  Council,  a  body  estab- 
lished in  1917  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
sixteen  national  bodies  engaged  in  rural  bet- 
terment work.  This  small  volume,  little 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  is  to  be  recommended 
for  the  birdseye  view  which  it  affords  of  the 
most  authoritative  English  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. Conservative  reformers,  such  as  J.  W. 
Hills,  M.  P.,  and  Christopher  Turner  are 
found  here  in  the  company  of  such  radicals 
as  Councillor  Shawcross  and  Mrs.  Pease, 
discussing,  first  of  all,  the  means  of  raising 
agricultural  productivity,  then  of  adjusting 
wages  to  needs,  of  fostering  cooperation,  of 
organizing  rural   community   life. 

Above  all,  the  questions  of  housing  in  its 
various  aspects  and  of  rural  education  are 
discussed  by  them  as  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. In  these  connections,  conceptions  of 
wholesome  community  life  are  apparently 
gaining  ground  which  before  the  war  were 
exceptional  and  regarded  by  most  people  as 
somewhat  visionary;  legislative  provision  is 
asked  for  village  centers,  for  libraries  and 
for  the  development  of  village  handicrafts 
which  before  the  war  not  only  were  not  in 
popular  demand,  but  which  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  would  have  been  em- 
barrassed to  have  thrust  upon  them. 

*  »     * 

Mr.  Radford,  editor  of  Our  Land,  in  Our 
Daily  Bread  summarizes,  and  states  afresh  in 
the  light  of  reconstruction,  the  arguments 
for  land  nationalization.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  much  perplexed  his  former  liberal  sup- 
porters during  the  recent  election  campaign 
by  insisting  on  adequate  compensation  to 
landowners  as  an  essential  to  increased  secur- 
ity for  all  capital  spent  on  the  land  and  by 
denouncing  as  dishonest  the  proposals  of  the 
land  tax  propagandists.  He  secured,  in  con- 
sequence, the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Property  Owners'  Protection  Association  and 
of  the  conservative  Land   Union. 

Mr.  Radford  takes  a  similar  view  and  ad- 
vocates buying  out  the  landlord,  royalty 
owner  and  shareholder  on  liberal  terms  in 
place  of  a  "vindictive  tax  and  buy  policy." 
That  national  ownership  on  a  scale  hitherto 
only   contemplated    by   the    most    radical    re- 
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formers  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  big  program  of  increasing  agri- 
cultural productivity  seems  to  be  generally 
realized  in  England.  Having,  as  Mr.  Rad- 
ford says,  "  been  saved  in  this  war  by  a 
state-paid  fleet,  a  state  improvised  army, 
state  railways,  state  fisheries,  state  finance 
.  .  .  state  everything,"  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  cling  to  the  old  complete  antagonism 
to  state  ownership. 

Speaking  of  free  trade,  the  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  alternative  of 
free  trade  and  protection  is  crude  and  no 
longer  describes  the  real  problem.  While  he 
is  a  free  trader  in  sentiment,  he  finds  that 
the  individualistic  desire  for  uncontrolled 
world  commerce  and  speculation  must  give 
way  to  one  in  which  international  and  state 
control  of  raw  materials,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  actual  needs,  is 
an  important  element.  He  calls  this  "  nation- 
alized free  trade." 

B.  L. 

The  Future  Citizen  and  His  Mother. 

By  Charles  Porter.     Constable  &  Co.     144 

pp.     Price  3s.  6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.10. 

This  book  is  based  on  a  series  of  public 
lectures  delivered  under  the  ausnices  of  the 
Chadwick  addresses  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  England  to  spread  knowledge  with 
regard  to  health  matters.  The  author  cites 
numerous  statistics  to  prove  the  fact  that 
England  has  been  squandering  her  young 
lives  with  shameless  prodigality  and  with 
reckless  negligence.  He  shows  a  falling 
birth-rate  and  a  rising  infant  death-rate,  and 
a  deterioration  in  the  nhysical  condition  of 
the  manhood  of  the  country.  He  shows  how 
mothers,  the  source  of  the  raw  material,  are 
cut  off  in  child-bearing  and  reduced  to  ster- 
ility by  disease.  He  also  shows  how,  by 
proper  concerted  action  by  local  and  state 
authorities,  through  precautionary  measures 
provided  in  maternity  centers,  through  hy- 
gienic instruction,  medical  advice,  skilled 
nursing,  etc.,  infant  mortality  may  be  largely 
reduced  and  a  better,  sounder,  and  healthiei 
generation  be  brought  about.  The  author 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  coordinating 
central  ministry  of  health  to  protect  the 
health  of  mothers  and  infants  and  others  of 
the  population  of  England.  G.  M.  P. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  Past,  Present  and  Future 
By  Coleman  Phillipson.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  327  pp.  Price  $8.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $8.15. 

This  is  a  most  satisfying  book  from  every 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  lucidly  written,  sane, 
nonpartisan  and  scrupulously  just.  It  covers 
all  the  salient  features  involved  in  the  past 
and  future  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  leaves  an 
accurate  yet  sympathetic  impression  of  that 
much  suffering  country.  "  The  keynote  of 
the  question,"  says  Mr.  Phillipson,  "  has  been 
thus  expressed  by  a  French  writer:  'We 
may  admit  that  France  has  only  mediocre 
rights  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  after  having  sold 
it  to  obtain  peace.  But  those  who  have  in- 
alienable rights  and  have  not  been  consulted 
are  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  them- 
splves.'  " 

He  treats  fully  the  various  assertions,  his- 
torical, linguistic  and  military,  urged  by 
German  writers  as  excuses  for  their  "  recla- 
mation of  their  lost  brothers  "  and  shows  the 
triviality  or  dishonesty  of  each  of  them,  a 
single  one  excented — the  desire  for  a  perma- 
nent military  advantage  over  France.  The 
essential  fact  in  the  question  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  not  that  the  war  of  1870-71  re- 
sulted in  the  dismemberment  of  France,  but 
that  "  by  an  odious  abuse  of  force "  a  free 
people  was  torn  from  its  allegiance  and 
forced  into  subjugation  to  an  alien  and  un- 
welcome political  system  under  which  their 
status  was  that  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 


MR.  HueBSCH  recommends  these  books  as  aids  to  understanding 

paramount  problems: 

Ireland  :  A  Study  in  Nationalism  by  Francis  Hackett.  {Second 
edition,  $2.00.) 

The  Aims  of  Labour  by  Arthur  Henderson.  {Fourth  printing, 
$1.00.) 

Young  India  :  An  Interpretation  and  History  of  the  Nationalist 
Movement  from  Within  by  Lajpat  Rai.  {Second  printing, 
$1.50.) 

The  New  Unionism  by  Andre  Tridon.     {Second  edition,  $1.00.) 

AT   BOOKSTORES   OR   OF    B.    W.    Huebsch      PUBLISHER,    NEW   YORK 
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America's  Fortunate  Future 


Ancient  victors  claimed  the  spoils 
of  war.  We  went  to  war  that 
freedom  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  Our  high  ideal  is  the  guar- 
antee of  a  future  of  unprecedented, 
yet  sound,  prosperity.  Never  before 
have  we,  as  a  nation,  been  in  such 
favor  with  fortune. 

A  larger  view  of  life  has  come  to 
us  through  lending  our  strength  to 
saving  the  oppressed.  As  a  more 
united  and  more  broadminded 
people  we  are  entering  upon  an  era 
of  unusual  advancement. 

Through  all  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce,   there    flows    an    increasing 


wave  of  industrial  vitality.  The 
same  zeal  which  spurred  every  pa- 
triot to  his  utmost  in  time  of  war  is 
now  giving  him  joy  in  winning  a 
more  substantial  future. 

Into  this  greater  future  enters  the 
telephone,  with  its  long-armed, 
myriad-fingered  service.  It  gives  the 
farmer  a  voice  in  the  city's  market 
place;  the  industry  constant  touch 
with  commerce  and  finance;  the 
home  the  security  of  instant  and  un- 
limited communication.  Out  of  the 
past,  through  the  present,  into  the 
future,  in  unbroken,  ever-increasing 
service,  stretches  the  telephone. 


#«^ia  ns\    American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  System  Univerual  Service 


One  Policy 
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The  Kennedy  Lectures 


For  1919 


The  Creation  of  a  Scientific 

Attitude  toward  Social 

Problems 

by 

James  Harvey  Robinson 

Six  lectures  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  at  5  o'clock, 
beginning  March  1  7,  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building. 

Cards  of  admission  will  be 
issued  upon  application    to 


The  New  York  School 
of   Philanthropy 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


LA N G U AC E S  a&SSK 

»■'.  ON    ALL. :    PHONOGRAPHS 


Like  learning  a  tune — and  aa  eaay. "  Our  Disc  Recorda 
repeat  tho  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  baa  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  tnose  who 
kjow  languages.  Prepare  now  to  better  your  position  or  in- 
crease your  business.  Used  and  recommended  by  educators 
in  lead'ne  colleges.     Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
993   Putnam  Building,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 


THE   JOURNAL   OF 
HOME   ECONOMICS 

The  social  worker  and  the  house- 
keeper, as  well  as  the  teacher, 
dietitian,  and  nurse,  need  the 
authoritative  statements  of  this 
monthly  Journal. 

Recent  articles: 

Welfare  Work  in   a   Mining 

Town 

Jewish  Dietary  Problems 

Malnutrition   in    Children 

Cost  of  Living  in  Working  Class 

Families 

$2.00  a  year  25  cents  a  copy 

Combination      offer 
ivith   the   Survey,   $4.75 

AMERICAN  HOME 
ECONOMICS   ASSOCIATION 

1211    Cathedral   Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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MEDART  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

is  fully  covered  by  our  Catalog  "  W,"  which  is  a  recognized  guide  on 
Playground  Equipment.  It  includes  every  form  of  apparatus  that  has 
been  approved  in  actual  practice.  This  elaborate  catalog  will  be  mailed 
on  request  to  persons  interested  in  Playground  Work. 

THE  FRED  MEDART  FACTORIES  were  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  munitions  work  during  the  war  hut  our  pre-war  service  has 
now  been  thoroughly  re-established  and  we  are  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  help  solve  problems  appertaining  to  Playground  Equipment. 
Our  engineering  service  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation.  We  have 
literally  grown  up  with  the  playground  movement  and  we  know  play- 
ground needs  thoroughly. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS,  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS, 

STEEL  LOCKERS 

Potomac  and  De  Kalb  Streets  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Without  questioning  a  single  statement,  L 
am  forced  partially  to  dissent  from  one  or 
two  conclusions.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  Alsace  or  Lorraine  have  ever  as  a 
whole  been  reconciled  to  German  rule.  In 
1913  the  first  purpose  of  the  best  minds  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  secure  autonomy 
within  the  German  empire,  under  a  constitu- 
tion which  should  embody  all  the  freedom 
that  the  empire  could  permit.  It  is  not  true,. 
I  am  convinced,  that  if  then  offered  a  choice 
by  plebiscite  they  would  have  elected  to  re- 
main  in  Germany. 

From  a  large  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  also  from 
knowledge  of  their  temper  just  before  the 
war,  I  feel  confident  of  certain  conclusions. 
The  intelligent  people  of  both  countries  knew 
that  France  would  not  make  war  on  Ger- 
many to  recover  the  lost  provinces.  To  be 
redeemed  by  war  was  a  prosnect  inconceiv- 
ably hideous  to  them,  and  to  be  recovered 
otherwise  was  outside  the  domain  of  possi- 
bility. 

In  a  self-governing  state  they  could  work 
with  other  freedom-lovers  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  Bismarckian  regime.  Hence  arose  the 
movement  for  autonomy,  supported  not  by 
the  native  population  alone  but  by  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  immigrant  Germans. 
For  the  dread  of  war  obscured  all  other 
alternatives. 

It  must  be  granted,  as  Mr.  Phillipson  as- 
serts, that  the  passing  of  the  generation  of 
the  seventies  has  in  a  degree  modified  the 
intense  love  of  France,  so  nobly  pictured  by 
the  deputies  of  1871.  The  conception  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  nation  by  itself,  with  a 
future  of  its  own  creation,  has  steadily  grown 
more  and  more  clear,  and  even  now  it  may 
be  that  the  inmost  aspiration  of  the  people 
is  for  complete  independence. 

But  they  realize  that  a  little  state  without 
seacoast,  wedged  in  between  two  great  ones, 
might  be  utterly  helpless.  Adverse  tariffs 
could  crush  its  industries ;  adverse  railway 
systems  could  destroy  its  commerce.  More- 
over, if  Germany  were  to  follow  her  old 
traditions,  Strassburg  and  Metz  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  centers  of  secret,  unfriendly 
intrigue.  Just  as  in  Belgium  the  Germans 
tried  to  set  the  Flemish  against  the  Walloons, 
and  to  secure  permanent  financial  and  politi- 
cal control  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  so  would 
secret  agents  do  their  best  to  set  Lorraine 
against  Alsace,  Upper  Alsace  against  Strass- 
burg, etc.  These  dangers  can  be  averted 
only  by  the  district  becoming  again  an  in- 
tegral  part  of   France. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  undue  centralization  of  France  with  the 
obliteration  of  provincial  lines  by  the  depart- 
ment system  is  distasteful  to  the  Alsatians, 
and  that  numeious  other  difficulties  arise,  as 
justly  set  forth  by  Abbe  Wetterle  and  by 
Mr.  Phillipson.  These  are,  however,  over- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  under  French  con- 
trol they  were  as  free  as  their  brothers  in 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Phillinson,  in  noting  that  the  love  for 
France  has  faded  a  bit  with  time,  perhaps 
forgets  that  the  detestation  of  Prussia  has 
waxed  steadily  and  with  increasing  reason. 
If  Germany  gained  any  rights  at  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  she  lost  them  by  her  stupid 
and  brutal   treatment  of  the  people. 

Alsace-Lorraine  must  not  be  torn  by  force 
from  Germany.  Neither  should  she — now 
for  the  moment  free — by  force  be  returned 
to  Germany.  Set  her  at  liberty  and  allow 
her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  her 
own  way.  No  plebiscite  in  these  disordered 
times  would  "  settle  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  which  is  simply  the  eternal  ques- 
tion of  freedom  against  force.  But  the  day 
of  voting  will  come  when  Europe  lays  aside 
her  weapons  of  murder,  and  when  natural 
trade  replaces  ihe  present  crude  use  of  the 
power  of  the  state  to  enrich  the  few  at  the 
cost  of  the  many. 

The  Prussian   oligarchy  wished   no   one  to 
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have  opinions  of  his  own,  even  though  these 
might  coincide  with  theirs.  Its  demand  was 
utter  subservience.  The  war  itself  thus  ag- 
gravated beyond  endurance  the  pin-prick  in- 
juries which  went  before.  Among  the  pres- 
ent exiles  is  a  scholarly  Alsatian  who  thus 
defined  for  me  in  1913  the  hopes  of  Alsace- 
Loiraine:  "To  become  a  friendly  bridge  be- 
tween two  civilizations,  no  longer  the  glacis 
of  a  fort,  nor  yet  a  field  of  battle,  Franco- 
German  reconciliation  and  self-government 
for  Alsace-Lorraine." 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Switzerland  the 
same  advocate  of  autonomy  within  the  em- 
pire states:  "No  doubt  the  feeling  among 
the  people  is  now  thoroughly  and  strongly 
in  favor  of  France  and  everybody  hopes  the 
country  will  return  to  French  citizenship.  It 
is  the  only  way  of  definitely  putting  an  end 
to  the  German  misgovernment  which,  es- 
pecial'- since  the  war,  has  become  more  and 
more  odious  to  everybody.  .  .  .  The 
country  is  too  small  to  remain  independent; 
the  possibilities  of  developing  industry,  trade 
and  agriculture  would  be  too  small.  Be- 
sides, the  Germans  wculd  always  try  to  re- 
gain their  influence,  their  people  would  re- 
main in  the  country,  the  intrigues  would  be 
perpetual  as  now  in  Flanders,  and  no  hope 
left   for   internal   and   external    peace." 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

The   Problem   of  Administrative   Areas 
By  Harold  J.  Laski.     Department  of   His- 
tory of  Smith  College.     64  pp.     Price  $.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.79. 

The  New  State 
By  M.  P.  Follett.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
373  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $3.15. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  political 
science  was  alive,  it  is  today.  One  has  but 
to  recall  a  few  of  the  names — Benoist, 
Duguit,  the  Webbs,  Ernest  Barker,  Guy 
Grand,  LeRoy,  Faguet,  Figgis,  Cole,  Hen- 
derson, Lippman,  Wallas,  Bertrand  Russel, 
DeMaetzu,  Jethro  Brown,  J.  A.  Hobson, 
Crob-  Christensen,  Ferguson,  Pound,  Orage, 
S.  G.  Hobson,  Veblen,  Dewey — to  realize  that 
something  very  momentous  is  happening. 
These  men  have  not  written  neat  little  sugar- 
coated  text-books,  the  kind  that  college  pro- 
fessors so  dearly  love,  but  books  that  grip 
and  struggle. 

We  are  out  on  a  high  adventure.  The  old 
state — the  so-called  representative  democratic 
state — has  proved,  administratively  and  mor- 
ally, a  failure.  Administratively,  it  has 
simply  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  growing  world.  Morally,  it 
has  been  blind  to  the  fundamental  human 
verities.  The  conception  of  a  new  state  is  in 
the  shaping — of  a  really  new  state,  not  a 
patch-work  reform  of  the  old,  but  a  state 
based  on  fundamentally  different  principles 
and  methods.  The  old  political  psychology 
(of  pseudo-individualism  and  crowd  imita- 
tionism)  is  rapidly  going  into  the  discard; 
the  old  political  loo-ic  (of  abstract  intellect- 
ualism)  is  surrendering  to  a  creative  prag- 
matism; the  old  political  philosophy  (of  an 
arid  monism)  is  going  down  before  a 
vigorous  integrated  pluralism.  What  the 
end  of  the  adventure  is  to  be  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  foretell.  We  simply  know  that  the 
adventure  is  on,  and  that  for  us,  in  the  vears 
of  the  Great  Peace,  there  is  to  be  rare  sport 
ahead.  We  know  at  least  that  .we  are  well 
alive. 

The  two  books  above  listed  take  front  rank 
among  the  living.  From  Mr.  Laski  we  have 
already  heard,  finely.  His  Studies  in  the 
Problem  of  Sovereignty  and  his  Authority  in 
the  Modern  State  are  not  onlv  powerful  ar- 
raignments of  the  old-type  monistic  state  but 
enlightening  contributions  to  the  problems  of 
a  new  functional  federalism  in  politics.  In 
The  Problem  of  Administrative  Areas,  Mr. 
Laski  makes  a  searching  examination  of  ad- 
ministrative inefficiency  in  the  modern  Eng- 
lish state.  "  In  whatever  analysis  is  made  of 
the   conditions   of   the   modern    representative 


system,  two  facts  stand  out  with  striking 
clarity.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  no  deliberative  assembly  that  is  not 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  its  multiplicity  of 
business;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least 
equally  clear  that  the  average  elector,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  crisis  or  abnormal  excite- 
ment, is  but  partially  interested  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Nor  have  the  attempts  to  cure 
the  latter  evil,  which  have  mainly,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  taken  the 
form  of  experiments  in  direct  government, 
been   at  all   remarkable  for  their  success." 

Mr.  Laski  finds  no  solution  of  either  prob- 
lem save  in  a  resolute  breaking  away  from 
the  exclusively  geographical  conception  of 
the  state  and  the  advance  to  a  functional 
conception.  The  state,  properly,  should  be 
the  integration  of  various  vital  functions. 
Industry  is  one  of  these.  "  The  real  way, 
surely,  in  which  to  organize  the  interests  of 
producers  is  by  working  out  a  delimitation 
of  industry  and  confiding  the  care  of  its 
problems  to  those  most  concerned  with  ihem." 
"  It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  poli- 
tics of  industry  not  less   real  than  a  politics 


YOU  MUST  DECIDE 

The  ethical  value  of  practical  subjects  de- 
bated by  experts.  Religion  applied  to 
daily    life,    and    an    open    mind    to    religion. 

$1  a  year j  25  cents  for  three  months 

THE    ARBITRATOR 

P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New  York  City 


of  the  House  of  Commons." 

This  is  the  new  note  that  is  sounding  so 
widely  nowadays.  Mr.  Laski  realizes  how 
deeply  the  politics  of  the  modern  state  have 
been  dominated  by  a  middle  class  economics. 
The  only  escape,  apparently,  is  to  lift  the 
entire  function  of  industry  into  politics  and 
so  transform  the  political  state  into  one  that 
is  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice  thor- 
oughly democratic. 

*         *         * 

Miss  Follett's  book  is  wholly  in  line  with 
the  new  movements  of  political  thought.  But 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  supplies  a  point  of 
view  and  an  analysis  which,  once  grasped, 
give  one  a  powerful  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  social  and  political  reconstruction. 
The  book  makes  a  distinction.  Distinctions, 
perhaps,  are  trivial  things  to  bother  about. 
In  this  case  the  distinction  is  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  affair.  It  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  groun  and  the  crowd.  Many  peo- 
ple are  still  unaware  that  there  is  such  a 
distinction.  "Democracy?"  they  say.  "Ah 
yes,  the  crowd  mind."  As  if  the  crowd  mind 
were  the  only  type  of  social  mind ;   as  if  in 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING," 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:    Five-Cent   Meals.    10c;    Food    Values, 

10c :   Free-Hand  Cooking.   10c 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.69lli  St.,  Chicago 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

SPRING  QUARTER  BEGINS  MARCH  24,  1919 

New  Students  admitted 

1919  SUMMER  QUARTER,  JUNE  16 -AUGUST  29 

First    Term,    June    16— July    23 
Second  Term,  July  24 — August  29 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each   term 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Special  Course  in   Industrial  Service 

Special   Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 

Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For  information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago 
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Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
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dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Two  Community  Workers. 
A  General  Director  and  a  Home  Economics 
Leader  and  House  Mother.  Opportunity  to 
mould  a  large  undertaking  along  lines  of 
liberal  social  reconstruction.  Apply  with 
summary  of  qualifications  to  3080,  Survey. 

WOMAN  Social  Worker  for  Philadel- 
phia factory,  excellent  chances  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  big  work  in  a  factory  and 
community  full  of  opportunity.  Cafeteria 
and  nursing  experience  desired,  but  not 
necessary.  College  graduate  preferable.  In 
your  reply  (which  will  be  confidential) 
state  if  willing  to  visit  Philadelphia  for  in- 
terview, education,  church  affiliation,  na- 
tionality, age,  married  or  single,  complete 
experience  and  salary  expected  to  start. 
"R-34,"  P.  O.  Box  3443,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

WANTED— Matron  ■  for  Jewish  Con- 
valescent Home.  Apply  to  731  West  Sixth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AT  ONCE,  woman  farm  superintendent 
for  Correctional  Institution.  Graduate  of 
Agricultural  College  preferred.  State  train- 
ing, experience,  age  and  salary  expected. 
Address  Box  838,  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  AS  SUPERVISOR,  Super- 
intendent or  Assistant  in  Boys'  Home. 
Have  training  and  experience,  refer  po- 
sition in  West  or  South.  Health  good; 
specially  interested  in  large  or  small  homes 
under  private  management.  Address  3066, 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  and  School  of  Philanthropy 
Graduate  desires  position.  Experienced  in 
case  work  and  Government  investigation. 
Prefers  Middle  West.  Address  3079,  Sur- 
vey. 

LAWYER — Expert,  War  Risk  Insurance 
and  Domestic  Relations  Problems;  part 
time  for  consideration  to  Social  or  other 
agency.    Address  3086,  Survey.  • 

AN  experienced  Matron  and  House- 
keeper, with  college  education,  hospital 
training  and  good  references,  seeks  Insti- 
tutional position.     Address  3084,  Survey. 

SETTLEMENT  and  church  worker, 
domestic  science  and  art  teacher;  city  or 
vicinity.  Also  Summer  work.  Experienced. 
Address  3085,  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  High  Grade,  now  with 
Government,  seeks  position  of  responsibil- 
ity. Has  had  wide  experience,  including 
general  secretaryship  of  national  organ- 
ization.    Address  3082,  Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position  by  ex- 
perienced, trained  Social  Worker.  Address 
3083,  Survey. 


fact  it  were  not  the  lowest  type  of  social 
mind  ! 

Miss  Follett,  like  most  modern  political 
writers,  believes  that  what  has  been  called 
democracy  has  failed.  But  what  has  been 
called  democracy,  she  believes,  has  really  not 
been  democracy  at  all.  To  use  a  bastard 
term,  it  has  been  "  crowdocracy."  And  It 
has  been  such  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  nroperly  to  know  and  to 
utilize   the   group. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  a  brief  review  to 
attempt  to  recapitulate  the  author's  keen 
analysis  of  the  proup.  It  is  a  contribution 
to  a  new  sociologv  and  a  new  politics,  as 
truly  so  as  the  contributions,  in  their  day, 
of  Bentham  and  of  Tarde.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  group  is  conceived  as  the 
truly  vital  social  and  political  unit,  in  which 
the  individual  finds  his  real  individuality 
and   the  state   its   living  functioning. 

Group  life  is  the  fundamentally  creative 
life — the  meeting  of  mind  and  mind,  the 
flashing  out  of  new  insights.  Whereas  the 
crowd  acts  by  imitation  and  su^estion,  stir- 
ring only  in  response  to  the  more  elemental 
appeals,  and  so  representing  only  the  low 
average  of  its  members,  the  group  acts  by 
interpenetration,  achieving  judgments  and 
emotions  that  are  above  the  average  of  its 
members.  The  state  today  is  stupid,  drab 
and  visionless  because  it  is  a  state  organ- 
ized as  crowds.  The  only  hope  for  the 
achievement  of  a  state  of  fine  insights  and 
high  emotions  is  that  we  shall  learn  to  find 
our  vital  groups  and  to  develop  them  as 
the  most  precious  instrumentalities  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  Particularly  illumi- 
nating is  the  author's  analysis  of  the  political 
possibilities  of  the  neighborhood  group. 

Miss  Follett's  book  points  a  "  new  way " 
in  politics,  a  way  that  our  modern  collec- 
tivities must  follow  or  go  on  failing.  The 
"  way "  has  the  rare  quality  of  being  both 
clearly  defined — once  you  see  it — and  prac- 
ticable. Besides,  as  Mr.  Laski  points  out, 
it  is  a  way  into  which,  albeit  unconsciously, 
we  are  already  beeinning  to  swing.  The 
book,  in  its  reaching  down  to  fundamentals, 
is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  most  so-called  "  re- 
construction "  books.  It  supplies,  as  few 
such  books  do,  the  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical foundations  for  the  authentic  de- 
mocracy of  the  future.     H.  A.  Overstreet. 

The  American  Hospital  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

By  Edward  F.  Stevens.  Architectural 
Record  Publishing  Co.  274  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $5 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$5.25. 

As  hospitals  are  social  institutions,  their 
proper  construction,  management  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  are  matters  of  importance  to 
social  workers.  Mr.  Stevens'  book  is  a 
treatise  on  the  development  of  the  hospital 
and  is  based  on  observation  and  investiga- 
tion of  hospital  cbnstruction  and  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  book  contains  chapters  on  planning 
and  construction,  on  administration,  on  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  plumbing  and  equipment. 
It  deals  also  with  hospital  specialties,  such 
as  surgical,  medical,  children's  maternity, 
contagious  and  psychopathic  units  and  de- 
partments, and  the  problems  which  each 
presents.  An  important  chapter  deals  with 
tuberculosis  hospitals  or  departments  in  gen- 
eral hospitals.  The  small  hospital,  nurses' 
residences,  the  kitchen,  laundry  and  land- 
scape architecture,  as  applied  to  hospitals, 
also  receive  attention.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  social  service  and  out-patient  special  de- 
partments in  hospitals.  The  plans  and  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  in  most  cases 
instructive.  The  book  will  be  of  great  value 
to  every  person  interested  in  the  hospital. 

G.  M.  P. 
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The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In   1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  tbe  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion ol  tbe  Yale  University  Medical  Scbool.  whose 
teaching  Held  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  otters 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  Instruction  throughout  the 
Course  Is  given  by  members  of  tbe  Yale  University 
Medical  Scbool  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing  Requirements  tor  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools  A  new  .lass 
to  be  admitted  March  1st.  1919  to  April  1st.  1919. 
For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged 

For   further  information   address. 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New    Haven    Hospital, 

New    Haven,   Conn. 
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Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
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Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Reuold.  Reprinted 
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You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upoD  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  E  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRE- 
VENTION OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Bal- 
timore. Literature.  Exhibits.  Urges  prenatal 
instruction ;  adequate  obstetrical  care ;  birth 
registration  ;  maternal  nursing  ;  infant  welfare 
consultations. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications),  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  VV.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
Bex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Miss  Marion  H.  Mapelsden,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM— 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  ch'm ;  Amos  R.  E. 
Pinchot,  v.  ch'm ;  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  823 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  treas. ;  Charles 
T.  Hallinan,  sec'y  ;  203  Westory  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Opposed  to  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training  and  service  in  this  coun- 
try. Information  bulletin  service  $1  per  an- 
num.    Contributions  needed. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  ;  Dr.  J  H 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
t'ork. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y  ;  Rev. 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ;  Miss 
Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission     of     Inter-Church     Federations ; 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  exec,  sec'y. 
Commission    on    Church   and    Country    Life ; 
Rev.    Edmund    deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'v : 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.     United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,     Rev.    Charles     S.    Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.     105  E. 
22   St.,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 
GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES— Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     Rob- 
ert   E.    Speer,    ch'm  ;    William    Adams    Brown, 
sec  y  ;  Gaylord   S.  White,  assoc.  sec'y.     Coordi- 
nates  the   work   of   denominational   and   inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions  ;  surveys 
camp    conditions;    promotes   erection    of    inter- 
church  buildings  ;  other  general  war-time  work  ; 
promotes  reconstruction  work.     105  East  22  St 
New  York.  ' 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
Mate  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


LNTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pies.;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  add  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school  ;  foreign  work  ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  10a  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations  ;  legislation  ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq„ 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
WilliamT.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community.  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

THE  WILLIAMS    PRINTING    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating   with   government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN   WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30tb  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  I  OR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phill:  )s  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  15G  Fifth  Avi.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  -  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y  ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-cornmercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
oi:   Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'1-. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 
Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  fie 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SuitvEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York.    ' 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


Information  for  Expectant 
Mothers 

is  the  title  of  a  new  Metropolitan  Life 
booklet. 

It  gives  briefly  and  clearly  the  needed 
information  as  to  preparation,  diet, 
exercise,  clothing,  etc.,  and  many 
useful  hints  about  the  care  of  the 
baby.  A  limited  number  of  copies 
for  free  distribution  to  readers  of  the 
Survey. 

WELFARE  DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

send     me    \ 

copy  of  \  l   Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

the   booklet,    > 
I  n  f  ormation 
for    Expectant 
Mothers,  ad- 
vertised    in     the 
Survey 

Name 

Address 


Welfare  Division, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1  Madison^A  venue  New  York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


^ne. 


NOTICE  TO  READER 
When  you  finish  reading  this  magaalne  place  a  one-cent 
stamp  on  this  notice,  mall  the  magazine,  and  It  will  be  placed 
In  the  hands  ot  our  soldiers  or  sailors. — NO  WRAPPING — 
NO  ADDRESS.     A.  S.  BURLESON,  Postmaster-General. 


SHKOW 


The  Strike  in  Seattle 

By  Theresa  S.  McMahon 

President  Wilson's  Achievement 

By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 

Vocational  Education— a  Vestibule 

By  Louise  Montgomery 

Socializing  the  Railroads 

By  John  A.   Fitch 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


(Order  from  publishers) 
Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this   column 
without  charge.     Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS   (see  page 
847). 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense. Hall  of  Records,  City  of  New 
York.  327  pp.,  illustrated;  limited  circu- 
lation. 

Godwin's  Political  Justice.  Reprint  of  the 
essay  on  Property.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt. 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London. 
155  pp. 

League  of  Nations.  Outlines  for  Discus- 
sion. National  Committee  on  the  Churches 
and  the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War,  70  Fifth 
avenue,   New   York  city. 

Central  Station  Heating.  By  John  C. 
White.  Technical  Paper  191,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Price  5  cents. 

Educational  Reforms  in  Europe  in  Their 
Relation  to  Jewish  Emancipation  1778- 
1878.  By  Max  J.  Kohler.  Reprinted  from 
The   Jewish   Forum,    February,    1919. 

Presidential  Contest  in  1920.  Part  II  New 
Age  Program.  Data  presented  by  George 
H.  Shibley.  Progressive  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  League  of  Nations  in  History.  By 
Professor  A.  F.  Pollard.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.     Price  3d. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Coming 
Rule  of  Law.  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollack. 
Oxford  University  Press.    Price  3d. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Idea.  By  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray. 
Oxford   University  Press.     Price  6d. 

Representation  in  Industry.  By  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  From  author,  26  Broad- 
way,  New  York  city. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational 
Publications.  January  1919.  Bulletin, 
1919,  No.  1.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Price  5  cents. 

Resources  and  Standards  of  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Report  of  a  committee 
representing  the  associations  of  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  Prepared  by  Samuel 
Paul  Capen.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bul- 
letin, 1918,  No.  30.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.     Price   10  cents. 

A  Case  of  Federal  Propaganda  in  Our 
Public  Schools.  Criticisms  of  Lessons  in 
Community  and  National  Life.  Published 
by  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
15   Beacon  street,   Boston. 

Community  Supervision  of  the  Feeble- 
minded. Report  written  by  Amy  Woods. 
League  for  Preventive  Work,  Room  310, 
46  Cornhill,  Boston. 

American  Deportation  and  Exclusion 
Laws.  Report  submitted  by  Charles  Recht. 
N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Legal  Advice,  118  East 
28  street,   New  York  city. 

Care  of  Mental  Defectives,  the  Insane, 
and  Alcoholics  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
By  Walter  L.  Treadway.  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation,  New  York  city.     Price   15   cents. 

Rest  Periods  for  Industrial  Workers.  Re- 
search report  No.  13.  National  Industrial 
Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price  $1. 

A  Rural  Social  Survey  of  Oragne  Town- 
ship, Blackhawk  County,  Iowa.  By 
George  H.  Von  Tungeln.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Ten  Years'  Work  in  Hawaii.  By  Rev.  Row- 
land B.  Dodpe.     American  Missionary  As- 


sociation, 287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

The  Cross-Roads  of  the  Pacific.  By  Rev. 
Rowland  B.  Dodge.  American  Missionary 
Association,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

The  Prevention  of  War  Neuroses.  By  Dr. 
Thaddeus  H.  Ames,  of  New  York  city. 
Reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Medical  As- 
sociation Journal,   November,  1918. 

Reconstruction  Program  of  the  City  Club 
of  New  York.     City  Club,  New  York  city. 

Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Handi- 
capped Men  in  the  Coppersmith  Trade. 
By  Bert  J.  Morris.  The  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
311  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

The  Scope  and  Aim  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
By  William  H.  Burnham.  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  1132  Kimball 
building,  18  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

The  Illegitimate  Child  and  War  Condi- 
tions. By  Emma  O.  Lundberg.  Reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Anthro- 
pology,   Vol.    1,    No.    3,    July-September, 

1918.  Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teamplay  in  Public  Health.  By  George 
E.  Vincent,  President,  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, New  York.  Reprinted  from  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol.  LIX, 
No.  1,  January,  1919,  pp.  14-20. 

The  Regulation  of  Private  Water  Com- 
panies in  New  York  City.  By  Delos  F. 
Wilcox.  Reprinted  from  Journal  of  the 
New  England  Water  Works  Association, 
Vol.  XXXI,  No.  4.  From  author,  Elm- 
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WHO'S  WHO 

Theresa  S.  McMahon  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  of  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 
She  has  been  a  student  of  labor  problems  for  many  years  and  is 
a  former  member  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  (minimum 
wage  board)  appointed  in  1913  by  Governor  Lister.  Her  charac- 
terization of  the  Seattle  strike  as  a  sympathetic  movement  of  craft 
unions  only  slightly  tinged  with  revolutionary  sentiment  is  in  sharp 
contract  to  the  reports  in  eastern  newspapers  of  rampant  Bolshevism. 

John  A.  Fitch  is  the  industry  editor  of  the  Survey. 

Lewis  S.  Gannett,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  World, 
has  been  in  war  service  with  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  and 
the  Red  Cross.  He  is  the  Survey's  correspondent  at  Paris  during 
the  Peace  Conference. 

Louise  Montgomery,  while  a  resident  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Settlement,  was  in  charge  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  girls 
of  the  neighborhood,  a  pioneer  work  which  she  later  embodied  in 
a  report,  the  American  Girl  in  the  Stockyards  District.  She  was 
for  two  years  publicity  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  women's  organizations  of  Chicago,  and  is  the  author 
of  Mrs.  Mahoney  of  the  Tenement. 
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Survey  Associates,\Inc,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a  membership  organization  without  shares 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors 
of  $io  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  per- 
sonal  interest   which  has  made  the   Survey   a  living  thing. 


URVEY  ASSOCIATES  and  readers  of  the  Survey  are  alway» 
welcome  at  the  Survey  offices.  For  economy's  sake  we  live  in  a 
loft  building  and  we  put  up  with  the  cold  water  and  such  like 
with  good  cheer,  for  we  are  on  the  top  floor  with  windows  on 
four  sides  and  two  sky-lights  to  boot. 

One  central  space  is  boxed  off  as  a  library  and  here  is  a  big  broad 
table  where  out-of-town  visitors  are  welcome  to  write  their  letters. 
If  you  are  an  out-of-town  person,  by  the  way,  the  Survey  can  be  used 
as  a  forwarding  address  for  your  mail  when  you  are  in  New  York. 

SEEING  visitors  is  more  than  a  pleasant  interruption  to  the  week's 
work.  They  invariably  have  something  to  tell  us  that  we  want  to 
know,  some  lead  to  follow  up,  some  criticism  that  is  worth  its  salt. 
But  the  week's  work  has  to  be  done — correspondence  carried  on — 
material  digested — copy  written  and  edited — investigations  projected — 
the  issues  put  to  press.  Therefore,  we  try  to  organize  interruption! 
both  for  the  work's  sake  and  the  pleasure's  sake.  The  hours  we  like 
callers  most  are  from  eleven  o'clock  to  one,  mornings. 
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UT  if  you  are  on  an  eastern  junket  try  to  drop  in  at  the  Survey 
at  four  o'clock  any  Friday  afternoon  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Or,  if 
you  live  in  New  York,  you  are  always  welcome.  This  is  the 
time  when  we  ask  somebody  with  something  to  tell  to  tell  it. 


THE  day  is  Friday;  the  hour  is  four  the  place  is  112  East  19 
street;  and  this  Friday — the  7th — it  is  John  A.  Fitch  of  the 
Survey  staff  who  will  give  us  some  of  his  impressions  of  the  White 
House  Conference  in  Washington. 

THE  customary  thing  to  do  with  a  lion  at  a  dinner  is  to  feed 
him  and  ask  him  to  roar.  This  recipe  for  good  dinners  wa« 
turned  exactly  inside  out  last  week  for  the  sake  of  John  Gals- 
worthy. He  is  here  in  this  country  because  of  the  Lowell 
Centenary  and  has  been  dining  and  roaring  until  an  ordinary  man 
would  be  altogether  full  as  to  bread  and  empty  as  to  hyacinths. 

Besides  being  a  playwright  and  novelist,  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  also 
something  of  a  social  worker,  though  he  would  probably  deny  it.  He 
has  been  editing  a  journal  for  the  re-education  of  crippled  soldiers. 
More  especially,  as  the  author  of  Justice,  he  is  known  for  his  insight 
into  those  fundamental  problems  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
lump  under  the  heading  of  crime — problems  which  have  to  deal  with 
courts,  prisons,  police  lockups  and  all  the  old  creaking  machinery 
with  which  society  attempts  to  deal  with  offenders.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
was  the  guest  last  week  of  Lillian  D.  Wald,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Survey  Associates,  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  in  New  York,  meeting 
members  of  the  Survey  staff  and  a  small  group  of  people  interested 
in  prison  reform.  They  did  not  listen  to  Mr.  Galsworthy,  but  rather 
he  listened  for  a  swift  evening  to  the  very  uneven  development  of  our 
American  provisions  for  dealing  with  delinquents. 

OF  course,  before  the  evening  was  over  Mr.  Galsworthy  not  only 
asked  innumerable  questions,  but  made  a  very  sage  generalization, 
namely,  that  the  English  and  American  problems  are  very  different — 
their's  the  problem  of  humanizing  and  lifting  a  fairly  even  but  un- 
illuminated  scheme  of  treatment;  our's  to  reckon  with  a  situation 
which  is  altogether  ragged — with  its  lofty  peaks  of  idealism  and 
experiment  and  its  gulches  of  practice  untouched  by  the  principles  of 
modern  prison  reform. 
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IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,    The   Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT  OF   COLORED   PEOPLE— Moor- 

fieid  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  aad  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE — 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education  ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affectiDg 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St,,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-B.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  VVetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  tor  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucber,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec''" 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For'  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Sokvey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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The  Strike  in  Seattle 

By   Theresa  S.   McMahon 


I 


"^HE  assurance  that  a  German  aeroplane  raid  was 
about  to  be  staged  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  could 
not  have  caused  more  alarm  that  labor's  call  for  a 
general  strike  in  Seattle.  It  was  accepted  without 
question  as  the  beginning  of  an  American  revolution  along 
Russian  lines,  instigated  by  German  propagandists  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  soviet  government.  Old  rusty  firearms  were 
resurrected  and  prepared  for  possible  emergency.  A  supply 
of  provisions  was  stored  against  a  state  of  siege,  the  amount 
being  determined  in  many  cases  by  the  volume  of  one's  personal 
credit.  Coal  bins  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  city's 
supply  of  lamps,  lanterns,  flash  lights,  candles  and  oil  stoves 
was  exhausted.  Market  facilities  groaned  beneath  the  extra 
business  strain.  Delivery  wagons  were  on  duty  day  and  night, 
Sunday  not  excepted. 

The  governor  of  the  state  and  the  mayor  of  Seattle  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  proper  protection  to  individuals  and 
property  against  the  revolutionists.  A  goodly  army  was 
transferred  from  Camp  Lewis  and  the  naval  training  station 
at  the  university.  Streets  were  patroled  day  and  night,  and 
a  machine  gun  strategically  placed  to  protect  the  city  hall. 

The  nervous  strain  of  the  war  just  ended  undoubtedly  cre- 
ated a  social  psychology  susceptible  to  flights  of  imagination 
which  precluded  a  sane  analysis  of  the  situation.  No  one 
seemed  to  doubt  the  statement  generally  current  that  tons  of 
tacks  had  been  purchased  by  the  revolutionists  to  scatter  over 
the  pavement  so  as  to  disable  any  automobile  which  might 
venture  forth.  The  rumor  that  the  water  main  had  been 
blown  up  caused  a  scurry  for  tubs,  pails  and  vessels  of  all  de- 
scriptions to  be  filled  to  meet  the  oncoming  water  famine. 
That  the  city's  reservoirs  could  supply  the  needs  of  the  city 
for  two  or  three  weeks  never  entered  any  one's  head,  and 
only  tardily  were  connections  made  with  the  water  department 
to  question  the  rumor.  Next  came,  "  Giovannitti  and  Ettor, 
of  Lawrence  strike  fame,  have  arrived  in  the  city  to  take 
charge  of  the  revolutionary  forces." 

The  morning  of  February  6  finally  arrived.  At  the  desig- 
nated time,  io  a.  M.,  the  workmen  laid  down  their  tools  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  An  oppressive  silence  hung  over 
the  city.  The  department  stores  remained  open,  only  to  add  to 
the  uncanniness  of  the  occasion.  Their  aisles  were  empty,  for 
most  women  were  afraid  to  venture  from  their  own  doorsteps. 
People  waited  breathlessly  for  something  to  happen,  fearful 


of  what  nightfall  might  bring.  But  the  lights  came  on  as 
usual,  there  was  plenty  of  gas  for  all  uses,  and  the  telephone 
remained  in  operation. 

In  workingmen's  neighborhoods  on  that  day  the  man  of 
the  household  might  have  been  seen  beating  the  parlor  carpet 
in  the  back  yard,  washing  the  front  windows  or  wheeling  the 
baby-cart  up  and  down  the  sidewalk.  The  workers  had  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  strike  committee  to  remain  at  home  with  a 
surprising  unanimity. 

Meanwhile  the  public  waited  for  something  to  happen ;  and 
as  the  hours  elapsed,  and  the  morning  of  the  seventh  dawned 
without  the  peace  of  the  community  being  disturbed,  the 
nervous  tension  suddenly  relaxed.  People  joked  each  other 
good  humoredly,  and  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  timidity  the 
number  of  smoked  hams  stored  in  the  cellar  and  of  candles 
on  the  pantry  shelf. 

Then  they  grew  angry,  angry  either  because  they  were  so 
effectively  fooled,  or  because  they  resented  labor's  action  in 
perpetrating  the  general  strike.  It  is  just  possible  that  fear 
was  a  part  of  their  anger;  for  never  before  had  they  appre- 
ciated their  dependence  upon  the  city's  industrial  organization 
and  their  helplessness  when  a  few  basic  industries  were  halted. 

The  immediate  explanation  for  the  orderliness  of  the  strike 
was  found  in  the  quick  action  of  Mayor  Hanson  in  calling 
for  military  forces.  He  was  heralded,  especially  outside  of 
the  state,  as  an  executive  capable  of  handling  situations  of  the 
most  serious  import. 

Now  that  emotions  have  somewhat  subsided,  the  generalship 
displayed  within  union  ranks  is  admitted.  In  preparation  for 
the  strike,  the  strike  committee  called  upon  all  union  men  dis- 
missed from  military  service  to  report  for  duty  as  guards  to 
protect  property  and  to  prevent  rioting.  Milk  stations  were 
established  by  the  labor  unions  throughout  the  city  so  that 
children  and  the  sick  should  not  suffer.  Gasoline  was  allowed 
for  physicians'  automobiles;  and,  in  spite  of  the  vote  of  the 
gas  workers  to  walk  out  with  their  fellows,  on  reconsideration 
they  remained  at  their  posts  primarily  because  the  hospitals 
of  the  city  had  no  other  cooking  facilities.  The  unions  decided 
that  a  city  in  total  darkness  would  offer  encouragement  to 
crime  and  for  that  reason  the  lighting  system  was  left  undis- 
turbed. The  turning  off  of  the  water  supply  was  never  seri- 
ously considered.     There  were  fewer  arrests  than  usual  while 
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the  strike  was  on,  and  none  of  these  could  be  directly  or  in- 
directly attributed  to  the  strike. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  showed  that  the  general  strike 
was  conducted  by  people  trained  in  organization  methods.  It 
had  none  of  the  earmarks  of  a  revolution.  It  possessed  all  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a  craft  strike,  differing  only  from 
previous  strikes  in  that  it  embraced  all  crafts.  Skilled  crafts- 
men, office  employes,  musicians,  moving  picture  operators  and 
janitors  went  out  with  the  rest.  It  was  an  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  class  consciousness.  It  presented  a  new  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and  is  far  more 
portentous  than  a  spasmodic  revolutionary  outbreak.  Herein 
lies  the  significance  of  Seattle's  general  strike. 

Drifting  Back  to  Work 
The  general  strike  began  Thursday  morning.  Mayor  Han- 
son announced  that  the  municipal  car  lines  would  operate  Fri- 
day. The  cars  were  running  spasmodically  before  that  day  was 
over.  Shortly  after  noon  on  Saturday  a  few  cars  were  run- 
ning on  the  tracks  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and 
Power  Company.  This  fact  carried  with  it  the  general  con- 
viction that  the  strike  was  broken.  Many  more  men  drifted 
back  to  work  Sunday,  and  Monday  morning  found  the  entire 
crew  of  carmen  at  their  respective  posts  ready  to  carry  the 
strikers  back  to  their  work.  The  strike  committee  called  off 
the  general  strike  Monday  noon,  but  most  of  the  workers  had 
returned  to  their  places  of  employment  several  hours  before. 

A  question  that  is  being  asked  of  the  adherents  of  the  revolu- 
tionary explanation  of  the  strike  is  this:  If  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  strike  expected  to  take  over  the  city's  in- 
dustries and  to  run  them  cooperatively,  why  did  they  call 
workers  out  from  the  cooperative  laundry,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  labor  union  people?  The  Central  Labor  Council  voted 
to  recommend  the  walkout  of  the  workers  in  the  cooperative 
laundry  and  the  municipally  owned  utilities.  The  workers 
say  it  was  done  for  the  psychological  effect  on  the  public  and 
the  workers. 

The  spark  that  kindled  the  smoldering  fire,  culminating  in 
the  general  strike,  was  the  grievances  of  the  shipyard  work- 
ers. They  had  been  on  strike  since  Januaiy  21  and  asked  for 
the  unanimous  support  of  labor  to  thwart  what  seemed  to 
them  a  deliberate  attempt  to  disrupt  the  organization  of  the 
metal  trades.  The  metal  trades'  strike  was  accepted  by  the 
workers  as  a  struggle  between  the  open  and  closed  shop;  be- 
tween the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  metal 
trades  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  unions  voting  to  go  out  on 
the  sympathetic  strike  were  convinced  they  were  fighting  for 
the  life  of  their  respective  unions.  It  was  a  conflict  between 
organized  capital  and  organized  labor. 

The  whole  controversy  reverts  to  the  origin  of  the  Macy 
adjustment  board.  With  America's  participation  in  the  world 
war,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  had  charge  of 
the  government's  shipbuilding  program,  found  that  the  output 
of  ships  was  considerably  hampered  by  the  labor  market  con- 
ditions. The  shipowners  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
were  bidding  against  each  other  for  labor  and  shipbuilders 
were  bidding  against  each  other  in  the  same  district.  Hence 
the  great  need  for  the  standardization  of  working  conditions  in 
the  different  yards  and  different  districts.  To  promote  this 
end  the  internationals  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  This  action  was  unconstitu- 
tional, but  when  the  locals  accepted  for  patriotic  reasons  the 
terms  of  the  Macy  adjustment  board,  they  waived  their  right 
to  complete  autonomy.  This  agreement  made  provision  for 
the  fixing  of  wages  and  the  arbitration  of  disputes ;  cognizance 
was  taken  of  differences  in  cost  of  living  in  the  various  ship- 


building districts  in  establishing  a  uniform  wage  scale  through- 
out the  country.  The  men  were  not  to  strike  as  long  as  the 
agreement  was  in  effect.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  its  time  of  expiration:  but  since  it  was  a  war  emergency 
agreement,  the  implication  on  the  part  of  labor  was  that  its 
existence  would  terminate  with  the  ending  of  the  war.  An  ap- 
peal from  the  award  of  the  adjustment  board — the  so-called 
Macy  board — was  provided  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  review  and  appeal. 

The  Pacific  coast  men  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
wage  awards  made.  Effectively  organized  before  the  war, 
they  felt  their  standards  were  lowered  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  unorganized  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  other  words,  the 
strategic  position  they  won  before  the  war  was  sacrificed  for 
patriotic  reasons,  and  in  this  fact  there  lay  real  danger  to 
their  organizations  with  the  close  of  the  war.  Always  on  the 
defensive,  they  accepted  the  Macy  award  only  under  protest. 
The  August  award  was  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Review  and 
Appeal.  The  latter  adjourned  without  taking  action.  It  was 
then  that  the  representatives  of  the  Seattle  Metal  Trades 
Council  asked  the  permission  of  General  Manager  Piez,  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  shipyard  owners  independent  of  the  Macy  board  award. 
He  consented ;  a  blanket  agreement  was  drawn  up ;  but  some 
of  the  shipyard  owners  refused  to  grant  the  wage  increase 
asked.  The  men  struck  to  enforce  their  demands.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  General  Manager  Piez  claimed  the  metal  trades 
had  overstepped  their  jurisdictional  rights.  He  admits  he  had 
given  them  the  right  to  make  new  agreements  independently 
of  the  Macy  board  award,  but  he  had  not  given  them  permis- 
sion to  strike,  and  that  the  original  agreement  between  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  international  unions  still 
held.  The  men  maintain  the  signing  of  the  armistice  termin- 
ated the  agreement,  and  General  Manager  Piez's  permission 
to  demand  a  wage  independent  of  the  Macy  award  was  an 
admission  of  this  fact;  that  permission  to  bargain  collectively 
implied  right  to  strike.  The  representatives  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  refuse  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  until 
the  men  go  back  to  work. 

When  A.  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  metal  trades  confer- 
ence committee,  appeared  before  the  Central  Labor  Council 
and  asked  its  indorsement  of  a  general  strike  of  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  the  shipyard  workers,  he  met  with  almost  unanimous 
support.  The  delegates  returned  to  their  unions  and  delivered 
the  council's  recommendation.  There  were  some  negative 
votes  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  those  union  men  who  never  attend  the  union  meetings 
was  considerable;  but  the  Union  Record,  the  daily  paper  pub- 
lished by  organized  labor,  claims  the  unions  walked  out  prac- 
tically ioo  per  cent. 

The  Underlying  Unrest 
Editorially  the  Business  Chronicle  of  Februray  15  calls  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  what  the  writer  considers  the  real 
issue.  It  is  that,  he  says,  of  the  open  and  closed  shop.  Irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  this  explanation  of  the  general  strike, 
it  is  true  both  employers  and  employes  were  quoted  as  making 
threatening  statements  during  the  war — the  employers  to  the 
effect  that  "  When  the  war  is  over  we  will  get  even  with 
organized  labor,  "  and  the  unionists  that  "  We  will  not  give 
up  any  concession  in  organization  that  we  won  during  the 
war." 

By  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  the  metal  trades  issue  was  not 
entirely  understood,  but  they  had  been  chafing  for  some  time 
under  what  seemed  to  them  almost  impossible  conditions. 
During  the  war  the  cost  of  living  mounted  sky  high.     Work- 
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men's  families,  especially  when  the  breadwinner  was  not  em- 
ployed in  a  strictly  war  industry,  had  to  deny  themselves  many 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  Their  increased  wages  in  no  way 
kept  pace  with  prices. 

The  war  was  over  and  the  appeal  for  public  sacrifices  lost 
its  significance  in  the  face  of  the  daily  published  accounts 
of  huge  war  profits  made  by  many  employers.  While  food 
prices  and  rent  remained  as  before,  industries  began  to  restrict 
their  output  in  preparation  for  the  period  of  industrial  recon- 
struction. Returning  soldiers  wanted  their  jobs  back  and  pub- 
lic opinion  conceded  them  the  right.  There  was  tension  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  business  world.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  hear  expressions  of  concern  regarding  the  oncoming  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor.  Capital  expected  labor  to 
make  the  first  move.  Unemployment  was  increasing  and  the 
labor  market  was  destined  to  fall.  The  general  strike  offered 
an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  unrest  which 
permeated  the  community.  Further  than  that,  it  had  no 
significance  to  many.  Some  saw  capital's  advantage  in  the 
future,  and,  in  calling  the  strike,  hoped  to  demonstrate  labor's 
solidarity  as  a  warning. 

Outside  the  lumber  industry  and  the  harvest  fields — the 
strongholds  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — labor  in 
the  Northwest  is  organized  along  craft  lines,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  weakness  of 
this  type  of  organization  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in 
strikes,  and  there  has  gradually  grown  up  within  union  ranks 
an  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  economic  strength  in  a 
close  affiliation  of  all  crafts  in  a  single  industry.  The  Metal 
Trades  Council  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  tendencies  in 
western  labor  organization.  A  blanket  agreement  covers  all 
the  crafts  within  the  shipbuilding  industry.  All  agreements 
as  to  working  conditions  terminate  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
crafts  act  collectively  in  their  relations  with  the  industry. 
This  type  of  industrial  organization  within  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  accepted  as  labor's  goal  in  the  North- 
west, and  has  amply  proved  its  efficiency  in  promoting  col- 
lective bargaining  and   in   increasing  confidence   in  economic 


strength.  Too  much  confidence,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
general  strike. 

This  evolutionary  process  of  building  up  class  consciousness 
did  not  appeal  to  the  impatient — generally  the  inexperienced 
members  of  the  labor  movement.  These  have  been  anxious 
for  some  time  to  test  the  trade  unions'  collective  strength, 
and  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  impractibility  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  without  first  testing  it  out.  They  were  sobered 
by  their  experience  and  now  express  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  older  heads. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  the  labor  forces  that  the  general 
strike  was  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  a  mistake  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — labor  in 
dignant,  and  labor  is  humble,  but  there  still  exists  an  under- 
current of  feeling  that  all  is  not  well. 

Labor  may  have  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  to  its  own  satisfaction,  but  it  feels  confident  of 
power.  The  Union  Record  calls  attention  to  "  the  splendid 
solidarity  evidenced  by  the  .  .  .  response  to  the  strike 
call.  .  .  the  absolute  orderliness  of  the  workers  on  strike 
and  their  resolute  refusal  to  be  aggravated  into  any  action 
that  could  in  the  least  measure  be  interpreted  as  riotous 
conduct." 

The  public  is  still  convinced  that  the  general  strike  was  the 
work  of  revolutionists  who  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  hold  craft  union  cards. 
These  gave  their  influence  toward  promoting  the  general  strike, 
and  undoubtedly  hoped  it  would  take  a  turn  leading  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  state ;  but  careful  analysis  will  show  that 
while  the  revolutionists  or  the  I.  W.  W.  are  the  noisiest  in 
the  labor  movement  in  the  Northwest,  they  have  little  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  craft  unions.  And  it  is  in  the  craft 
unions  that  labor's  strength  lies. 

Arrests  are  being  daily  made  of  I.  W.  W.  leaders.  The 
public  feels  when  these  are  all  safely  within  the  clutches  of 
the  law,  the  labor  movement  will  be  freed  of  its  objectionable 
fied  national  system  as  proposed  in  the  brotherhood  plan. 
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Socializing  the  Railroads 


By  John  A.  Fitch 


RAILROADING  hereafter  is  going  to  be  a  different 
proposition.  That  much  seems  fairly  certain,  re- 
gardless of  what  you  may  think  of  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  management  of  the  roads  over  to  the  men 
who  do  the  work.  Whether  you  have  any  confidence  in  the 
business  capacity  of  trade  union  leaders  or  not;  whether  you 
believe  in  government  ownership  or  the  freest  possible  private 
control ;  whether  you  are  a  railway  executive,  a  stockholder 
or  a  section  hand,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  expectation 
either  that  your  affairs  will  continue  to  run  on  the  same  track 
as  at  present  or  that  they  will  be  switched  back  to  the  191 6  line. 
Washington  is  fairly  alive  with  plans  for  disposing  of  the 
railroads.  The  proposal  involving  the  most  radical  departure 
from  the  past  is  that  of  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  attorney  for  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods — a  proposal  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
"  Big  Four,  "  and  of  the  ten  shop  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  members  are  in  rail- 
way employ.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  plans,  all  of  them 
involving  radical  departures  from  the  past.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  laid  before  Congress  some  sugges- 
tions for  new  legislation.    The  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 


tives has  a  plan  of  its  own.  The  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railway  Securities  has  another.  Proposals  have 
been  made  by  leading  financiers,  and  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  at  work  on  the  problem. 

The  distance  we  have  traveled  in  the  fifteen  years  since  Con- 
gress, over  the  bitterest  kind  of  opposition  from  financiers  and 
the  conservative  interests  generally,  put  teeth  into  the  interstate 
commerce  law,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  plans 
even  remotely  suggests  a  return  to  the  unregulated  era  of  the 
past.  As  Paul  M.  Warburg  put  it  in  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "  We  need  not  waste  much 
time  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  private  ownership  and 
operation  unrestricted  by  government  control." 

All  of  the  plans  involve  a  continuation  of  the  economies 
that  government  operation  has  made  possible,  such  as  the  joint 
use  of  terminals  and  other  facilities  and  the  routing  of  traf- 
fic in  the  most  economical  way.  The  proposals  range  from 
permission  by  government  authority  to  do  these  things  or  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  Sherman  law  so  as  to  allow  pools,  mergers 
and  consolidations,  on  up  to  the  establishment  of  a  single,  uni- 
fied  national   system   as   proposed   in   the   brotherhood   plan. 
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Regional  commissions  to  help  out  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  regional  railroad  systems,  federal  incorporation 
are  among  the  proposals.  The  railway  executives  propose  a 
Department  of  Transportation  with  a  secretary  who  would 
sit  in  the  cabinet,  a  proposal  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
Owners  of  Railway  Securities,  the  brotherhoods  and  certain 
of  the  financiers. 

Three  of  the  plans  laid  before  Congress  propose  that  further 
.  construction  shall  be  permitted  only  on  the  issuance  by  a  fed- 
eral regulating  authority  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Three  of  them  propose  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  guarantee  minimum  earnings,  with  a  sharing 
of  profits  above  a  certain  fixed  amount  among  the  railroads, 
labor  and  the  government. 

Most  significant  is  the  tendency  to  include  other  interests, 
the  shippers  and  labor  as  well  as  the  public,  in  the  direction 
and  control  of  railroad  policy.  The  Association  of  Owners 
of  Railway  Securities  proposes  the  establishment  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  rate  committees  in  different  territories.  These 
committees  are  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  rail- 
road men  and  shippers  and  are  to  consider  and  pass  upon  all 
requests  for  changes  in  rates  before  they  are  filed  with  the 
regulatory  commissions. 

Mr.  Warburg  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  valua- 
tion board  of  five  with  one  representative  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing interests:  law,  finance,  business,  labor  and  the  railways. 
This  board  is  to  determine  a  fair  valuation  of  all  railway  prop- 
erties as  a  basis  for  fixing  rates.  Under  his  plan  the  roads 
would  be  administered  by  regional  boards,  which  would  be 
subject  in  turn  to  a  "  supreme  court  of  railroads  "  of  five  or 
seven  men,  who  would  represent  the  railroads,  finance,  security 
holders,  the  shippers  and  labor. 

Another  proposal  that  has  not  as  yet  been  formulated  in 
precise  terms  suggests  the  purchase  of  the  railroads  by  a  cor- 
poration created  especially  for  that  purpose,  just  as  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  was  created  to  facilitate  the  building 
of  ships  by  the  government.  This  corporation  would  assume 
the  outstanding  railway  bonds  and  exchange  its  stock  for  the 
stock  of  the  railroad  companies.  Stockholders  would  be  virtu- 
ally compelled  to  come  into  the  corporation  by  a  prohibitive 
tax  on  their  railway  stock.  The  directorate  of  this  corpora- 
tion would  be  elected  by  the  investors,  labor,  the  shippers  and 
the  farmers,  each  group  being  entitled  to  two  directors. 

When  you  consider  these  proposals  of  government  officials, 
economists,  railway  executives,  stockholders  and  financiers, 
when  you  note  how  they  break  with  the  past,  how  they  suggest 
more,  rather  than  less,  governmental  regulation  and  respon- 
sibility, how  they  turn — as  some  of  them  do  haltingly  and 
others  boldly — in  the  direction  of  a  sharing  of  management 
with  labor  and  with  shippers  and  producers,  you  begin  to 
feel  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  proposals  of  labor  that  sounded 
so  Utopian  at  first  are  after  all  so  far  removed  from  the  prac- 
tical. You  might  not  be  too  much  surprised  to  find  labor  and 
some  at  least  of  the  other  interests  involved  working  together 
for  a  more  liberal  and  socialized  policy  of  railway  management. 

A  prominent  business  man  not  unknown  in  Wall  street  was 
swapping  ideas  the  other  day  with  A.  B.  Garretson,  president 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  "  See  here,  "  said  the 
business  man,  "  you  and  I  are  not  50  far  apart.  Why  don't 
we  join  forces  on  some  of  these  matters?  " 

"  Well,  "  replied  Garretson  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  the 
devil  is  said  to  put  on  the  livery  of  Heaven  on  occasion  to 
further  his  ends.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  mind  putting 
on  the  livery  of  the  devil  for  once  if  it  would  help  things 
along." 

The  plan  drawn   up  by  Attorney   Plumb  and   favored   by 


the  unions  is,  of  course,  the  most  radical  and  sweeping  of 
them  all.  It  is  a  plan  of  government  ownership  with  private 
operation.  An  operating  corporation  is  proposed,  whose  "  sole 
capital  "  would  consist  of  "  operating  ability."  A  definition  of 
"  operating  ability  "  is  given  as  "  the  skill,  industry  and  applica- 
tion of  every  employe,  from  president  down  to  office  boy." 
This  corporation  would  be  authorized  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a  single  unified  system.  The 
corporation  would  be  required  to  meet  all  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges,  and  the  net  income  would  be  divided  evenly 
between  the  corporation  and  the  government ;  the  corporation's 
share  would  be  distributed  as  a  "dividend  on  the  pay-roll." 

Whenever  the  share  received  by  the  government,  under  thi6 
arrangement,  exceeds  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  operating  revenue, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  lower  rates  suffi- 
ciently to  absorb  the  entire  amount.  It  is  contended  that  every 
such  reduction  will  produce  a  greater  volume  of  traffic  and 
thus  increase  the  volume  of  net  earnings.  The  reduction  in 
rates,  it  is  suggested,  would  therefore  be  automatic. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  Plumb  brief  about  a  depreciation  ac- 
count; possibly  that  is  included  in  "fixed  charges."  But  no 
surplus  would  be  required  for  extensions.  Under  the  plan  they 
would  be  taken  care  of,  in  part  at  least,  by  special  assessments 
on  the  localities  where  the  extensions  are  called  for,  just  as 
the  cost  of  sidewalks  and  sewers  is  generally  assessed  against 
the  property  benefited.  Where  a  community  desired  an  exten- 
sion and  was  willing  to  assume  the  whole  cost,  it  would  be 
obligatory  on  the  government  to  provide  the  extension.  Where 
a  community  wished  to  pay  only  a  part  of  the  cost,  the  ex- 
tension would  be  discretionary.  If  public  welfare  required 
an  extension  through  a  territory  that  derived  no  benefit  front 
it,  then  the  whole  cost  would  devolve  upon  the  government. 
Whatever  sums  are  expended  in  this  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  sums  so  expended  can- 
not, through  capitalization,  become  the  basis  for  additional 
charges  against  income.  Of  course  the  theory  back  of  the  idea 
of  special  assessments  is  that  the  benefit  derived  would  fully 
justify  them,  and  the  property  owners  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  rise  in  real  estate  values. 

Interesting  as  these  features  of  the  brotherhood  plan  are, 
they  are  not  the  things  that  set  it  off  altogether  in  a  class  by 
itself.  That  is  done  by  the  basic  idea  behind  it  all,  that  man- 
agement in  its  fullest  sense  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railway 
workers.  Next  in  importance  to  that  supreme  idea  is  the  fact 
that  the  higher  officials  are  included  and  accepted  as  workers, 
which  is  exactly  what  they  are.  Those  excluded  are  the  stock- 
holders and  the  financiers.  There  would  be  no  more  stock 
manipulation  under  this  plan,  and  the  stockholders  would  have 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  bond  holders  and  nothing  more. 

The  board  of  directors  is  to  consist  of  nine  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  appointed  officers,  three  by  the  classified 
employes  and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  labor  would  have  a  two-thirds  majority. 
There  would  no  longer  be  any  division  of  interest  between 
officials  and  rank  and  file  unless  such  a  divergence  were  created 
artificially. 

Any  such  arrangement  as  this  raises  the  question  of  the  ad- 
justment of  labor  disputes.  All  the  plans  indicate  that  some 
new  machinery  is  desired.  The  Association  of  Railway  Execu-  • 
tives  proposes  a  board  of  investigation  to  deal  with  contro- 
versies, with  prohibition  of  strikes  until  the  investigation  is 
completed.  This  is  similar  to  the  Canadian  law  that  has  been 
in  operation  since  1907.  The  Association  of  Owners  of  Rail- 
way Securities  suggests  that  the  regional  commissions,  which 
they  favor  as  subordinate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, shall  act  as  boards  of  conciliation.     If  they  fail  to 
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bring  about  an  understanding,  they  are  to  appoint  two  arbi- 
trators, the  employes  are  to  name  two  and  these  four  are  to 
select  a  fifth  member.  The  railways,  apparently,  are  not  to 
be  represented  at  all.  Appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  awards  are  not  to  be  compulsory. 

The  brotherhood  plan  would  continue  in  effect  the  present 
wage  boards  which  have  functioned  with  great  success  during 
the  war.  These  boards  have  been  composed  of  operating  offi- 
cials and  employes,  with  no  "  neutral "  outsiders.  The 
brotherhoods  would  have  a  general  wage  board  with  sub- 
sidiary boards  to  hear  and  pass  upon  all  matters  of  dispute, 
their  decision  to  be  final  except  that  in  case  of  deadlock  the 
matter  would  be  passed  on  to  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Plumb  will  not  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  present  Congress. 
To  say  that  nothing  like  it  will  come  to  pass  in  the  future 
might  not  be  equally  safe.  But  suppose  the  plan  were  to  be 
accepted  and  this  method  of  railway  management  to  become 
an  established  fact.  If  it  should  weather  the  storms  predicted 
for  it  by  some  of  the  financiers  whose  power  it  would  menace, 
what  would  be  its  effect  socially  and  industrially?  In  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  Plumb  eloquently  set  forth  its  advantages. 

The  greatest  incentives  to  human  action  are  hope  and  fear.  Hope 
is  the  inborn  desire  of  every  man  to  better  his  condition,  strengthened 
by  a  reasonable  belief  that  he  will  receive  a  greater  reward  for  his 
services.  Fear  is  the  constant  apprehension  that  present  conditions 
may  be  made  worse  or  that  there  may  be  a  future  loss  in  the  present 
reward  for  service.  Fear  impels  one  to  conceal  a  disregard  of  duty; 
hope  impels  one  to  eliminate  all  lapses  and  to  merit  confidence  and 
reward. 

Under  the  old  system  of  private  ownership  and  operation,  the  hope 
of  increased  returns  actuated  only  those  individuals  employed  in  the 
service  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  share  in  those  returns. 
All  other  employes  were  merely  actuated  by  fear  that  they  might 
lose  their  jobs,  or  might  face  an  actual  or  relative  decrease  in 
wages.  Fear  is  the  poorest  incentive  on  which  to  build  efficiency  or 
economy.  Hope  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  achieve  these  results. 
Fear  is  the  incentive  of  slaves,  hope  the  inspiration  of  free  men.  I 
would  extend  this  inspiration  to  every  employe  from  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  organization  to  its  humblest  servant.  I  would  have  each 
one  assured  that  he  must  reap  his  fair  share  of  what  was  produced 
by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all,  and  have  him  realize  that  unless 
he  performed  his  full  share  in  preserving  efficiency  and  economy,  he 
must  inevitably  receive  a  less  return  for  his  services.  Such  an 
organization  would  promote  a  morale  among  employes  that  has  never 
been  approached  in  any  industrial  enterprise.  It  would  supplant 
the  old  system  of  competition  under  which  the  profits  of  the  laborer's 
industry  went  to  another,  and  in  which  he  could  never  hope  to  share, 
by  a  new  system  where  the  profit  of  his  industry  accrued  to  himself 


alone,  where  all  employes  were  united  by  a  common  purpose,  all 
working  toward  a  common  end,  inspired  by  the  same  motiTes,  by 
the  same  incentives,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  a  division  of  inter- 
est, and  no  apprehension  that  another  would  reap  what  he  had  sowi. 

The  brief  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  one  to  judge 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
would  be  served.  Certain  advantages  seem  obvious.  There 
would  be  an  end  to  inflated  capitalization.  Rates  would  be 
based  upon  actual  values  and  services  rendered.  Development 
would  be  natural  and  extensions  would  go  where  they  were 
needed. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  rates  would  be  automatically 
reduced  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Plumb.  With  the 
employes  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  demands,  what  would 
prevent  a  constant  increase  in  wages  that  would  add  to  oper- 
ating expenses  and  thus  become  the  basis  for  a  claim  for  higher 
rates?  If  the  government  controlled  half  of  the  directors  in- 
stead of  a  third,  or  if  shippers  were  represented  on  the  direc- 
torate, the  danger  would  not  be  so  apparent. 

It  would  be  possible  to  safeguard  these  matters.  In  the 
meantime  may  it  not  be  that  Mr.  Plumb  has  discovered  the 
greatest  possible  antidote  to  unrest,  the  greatest  possible 
stimulus  to  efficiency?  Advocates  of  profit-sharing  through 
stock  dividends  contend  that  their  ideas,  if  adopted,  would  work 
a  revolution  in  industry.  Men  would  be  more  loyal,  more  in- 
dustrious, more  in  earnest  if  they  were  joint  owners.  Few  em- 
ployers have  ever  cared  to  permit  the  scheme  to  go  far  enough 
for  anybody  to  find  out  whether  the  theory  was  sound.  Most 
employers  are  so  fearful  that  their  employes  will  be  drowned 
if  they  go  in  the  water  that  they  favor  their  learning  to  swim 
on  dry  land. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  goes  the  whole  way.  It  proposes  to 
give  real  responsibility  to  a  group  of  workers  which  happens, 
incidentally,  to  be  as  intelligent,  resourceful  and  Capable  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  For  groups  that  are  less  advanced  no 
method  has  yet  been  discovered  so  efficacious  in  developing 
leadership  and  responsibility  as  the  imposing  of  confidence,  the 
assigning  of  duties  that  call  for  resourcefulness  and  decision. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  what  is  true  of  men  of  lesser  ability  will 
not  be  true  of  men  who  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
men  of  capacity?  Piece-work  rates,  bonus  plans,  premiums. 
Christmas  presents — all  have  failed  as  stimuli  to  maximum 
efficiency.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  worker  were  given  a  real  stake  in  his  job. 


THE   GOLDEN   AGE 

By  W.  F.  Webster 


TWO  times  there  are  men  call  the  Golden  Age. 
'The  first  our  childhood  past,  when  our  delights 
V'ere  few  and  simple.     A  bowl  of  bread  and  mil!;: 
Some   little  friends  to  play  with ;   fields  to  run 
Through,  hills  to  climb;  water  to  wade  in;  shade 
'Neath  cooling  trees;  a  breeze  to  fan  away 
The  heat;  a  sweet,  white  bed  for  rest  at  home 
With  mother  bending  low  to  say  good  night. 
This  is  childhood's  Golden  Age. 

That  time 
Is  past.  The  other  lies  before  and  is 
A  dream.    A  home,  his  own,  as  years  go  by 


More  dear  to  him;  a  table  plain,  'round  which 

Glad  children  joy  to  come;  a  chance  to  work 

At  whatsoe'er  he  loves  and  best  can  do; 

Some  money  saved,  and  fear  dispelled  which  might 

Oppress  those  near  to  him;  a  time  to  rest, 

A  time  to  play;  some  friends  from  youth  still  true; 

Firm  trust  in  his  own  manhood,  silencing  fear; 

And  love,  which  makes  life's  rough  paths  smooth 

And  drops  eternal  peace  about  his  home. 

A  dream  that  shall  come  true  some  happy  time 

When  every  man  shall  have  enough,  and  none 

Shall  have  too  much, — the  coming  Golden  Age. 


President  Wilson's  Achievement 

By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 


WOODROW  WILSON, 
at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, has  forced  the  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  great 
principles,  although  he  has  not  yet 
forced  their  realization  and  practice. 
They  may  have  been  Pyrrhic  victories, 
but  victories  are  scored  to  his  credit. 
Few  people  in  America  seem  to  realize 
what  a  line-up  he  has  bucked  without 
aid,  and  few  in  Europe  have  given  him 
credit  for  the  splendid  courage  with 
which  he  has  stood  by  the  spirit  of  his 
"  mandate  from  America." 

The  President  is  not  a  national  idol 
in  France  or  in  England  or  in  Italy. 
He  is  the  idol  of  the  working  classes; 
but  they  are  not  in  control.  He  is  well  hated  in  many  govern- 
mental circles.  Yet  he  has  forced  the  governments,  one  after 
another,  to  adopt  his  international  solutions  of  tortured  "  na- 
tional" questions. 

Wilson's  fundamental  insistence  has  been  on  a  league  of 
nations.  He  found  gathered  together  a  group  of  venerable 
diplomats  whose  chief  thought  was  to  get  back  to  the  good  old 
days  of  traditional  national  diplomacy.  The  people  of  Europe 
looked  on  puzzled  and  wondered  if  all  this  talk  of  a  new  order 
and  a  new  diplomacy  had  been  sheer  buncombe.  There  has 
been  a  certain  loss  of  faith  in  the  significance  of  the  whole 
diplomatic  show  in  Paris,  but  not  in  Wilson. 

When  Poincare,  Clemenceau,  Orlando  talked  of  "  alli- 
ances," Wilson  steadfastly  replied  in  terms  of  a  "  league." 
The  result  was  that  before  the  period  of  receptions  was  over, 
before  the  conference  settled  down  to  daily  work,  he  had  forced 
that  phrase  "  league  of  nations "  on  the  lips  of  European 
diplomacy. 

In  the  cabinet  councils  which  have  been  settling  the  fate  of 
the  world,  he  has  insisted  again  and  again  and  again  upon  the 
solution  of  the  tangled  problems  in  terms  of  that  league.     He 
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did  not  succeed  in  constituting  the 
league  before  the  territorial  and  other 
questions  came  up  for  settlement,  but 
he  did  succeed  in  having  some  of  these 
other  problems  referred  to  the  still 
hypothetical  league  and  others  handled 
in  the  spirit  of  such  a  league. 

Part  of  his  difficulty  lay  in  his  de- 
liberate adoption  of  a  tentative  method 
of  diplomacy.  The  American  delega- 
tion, despite  the  cock-sure  pronounce- 
ments of  guessing  journalists,  did  not 
come  to  France  with  a  ready-made 
scheme  for  a  league  of  nations,  nor 
did  it  develop  one  for  presentation  to 
the  other  powers.  President  Wilson 
went  about  preaching  the  league  of 
nations  in  general  terms  while  British  and  French  statesmen 
worried  their  heads  about  its  practical  formulation.  General 
Smuts,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Leon  Bourgeois  and  others  drew  up 
concrete  plans;  President  Wilson  smiled  and  went  on  talking, 
and  gradually  the  plans  became  more  and  more  liberal.  Oc- 
casionally he  called  upon  his  technical  advisers  to  solve  a  minor 
point.  Eventually  he  went  into  personal  council  with  the 
British  and  French  statesmen.  An  international  committee 
with  representatives  of  half  a  dozen  powers  was  named,  but 
the  President  did  most  of  the  business  in  informal  sessions  with 
Colonel  House,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  General  Smuts  and  M. 
Bourgeois.  Before  he  left  France,  a  definite  plan,  inadequate 
to  the  world's  crying  need  but  a  great  advance  over  the  old 
world-anarchy,  had  been  accepted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers. 

The  league  whose  character  was  presented  by  representatives 
of  fourteen  nations  on  the  eve  of  the  President's  departure  is 
not  the  league  of  his  dreams  and  speeches.  Within  a  decade 
it  may  become  such  a  league.  For  the  present,  its  translation 
of  the  cabinet  council  of  the  Allies  into  the  language  of  an  in- 
ternational league  is  the  chief  accomplishment.     It  includes  a 
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general  arbitration  agreement  and  provides  opportunity  for  de- 
velopments of  immense  importance  in  the  economic  and  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  league,  but  apart  from  arbitration  it  is 
at  present  a  tissue  of  wishes.  Real  internationalism  may  grow 
out  of  it,  but  it  is  not  yet  there.  The  fact  that  these  fourteen 
nations  have  agreed  on  the  character  of  the  league  is  magnifi- 
cent, but  Wilson's  fight  is  not  yet  over.  The  question  is  :  Can 
he  secure  their  agreement  in  carrying  into  execution  the  spirit 
of  the  preamble  ? 

Meanwhile  Russia  and  Poland  and  the  German  colonies  in- 
sisted on  poking  their  way  into  the  discussion.  The  French 
government  expected  to  attend  to  them  in  the  old-fashioned 
way — troops  to  Russia  and  Poland,  division  of  the  spoils  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  But  a  French  writer  (Charles  Omessa  in 
L'Information,  February  2,  1919)  summed  up  the  decisions  of 
the  first  two  weeks  thus: 

(1)  Russia:  General  convocation  at  Prinkipo  under  the  aegis  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

(2)  German  colonies:  The  former  German  possessions  became  ap- 
panages of  the  League  of  Nations  which  will  distribute  their  admin- 
istration among  certain  of  the  states  of  the  Entente. 


(3)  Poland:  A  commission  of  eight  delegates,  an  emanation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  to  go  there  to  study  and  regulate  on  the  spot 
the  conditions  of  Polish  independence. 

(4)  Polish-Czech  conflict  in  Teschen :  The  contested  territory  to  be 
evacuated  and  neutralized  under  the  permanent  control  of  an  inter- 
allied commission  which  will  be,  in  fact,  the  mandatory  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

(5)  Banat  of  Terr.es,  Bukovina,  Bessarabia,  Transylvania,  Dob- 
rudja:  Inter-allied  commission  which  will  probably  adopt  the  solution 
in  vogue — neutralization  and  inter-allied  administration  under  the 
control  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(6)  Occupied  territories  of  Asia:  Administration  by  the  powers  is 
occupation  in  virtue  of  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  league  of  nations  is  accepted,  as  the  Frenchman  re- 
marks with  mild  irony,  "  as  the  universal  panacea,  the  unique 
remedy  for  all  ethnic  and  territorial  infirmities."  It  is  true, 
as  French  writers  are  fond  of  pointing  out,  that  very  little  has 
been  done  to  put  these  international  decisions  into  effect,  but  it 
is  something  to  have  made  them  and  to  have  checked  the  im- 
perialist appetites  that  might  have  gone  far  in  other  directions. 
Whatever  the  fate  of  the  positive  aspects  of  these  conclusions, 
there  were  great  negative  achievements.  They  have  stopped, 
or  will  stop  for  the  time  at  least,  fratricidal  war  between  the 
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The  sign  in  all  public  places  in  France  during  the  war  was  "  Be 

silent;  be  careful;  enemy  cars  are  listening."     "Enemy  cars" 

is  here  changed  to  "  ears  of  friends  " 

new-born  nations  of  eastern  Europe.  Pichon's  plans  for  send- 
ing huge  armies  against  Russia  have  been  abandoned.  Prin- 
ciples of  non-intervention  in  revolution  have  been  enunciated, 
and  these  must  eventually  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied 
troops  still  supporting  counter-revolutionary  "  governments  " 
in  the  off-corners  of  Russia,  and  they  may  be  of  vital  signif- 
icance in  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mexico.  The  Prinkipo  confer- 
ence may  never  take  place,  but  the  decision  to  substitute  con- 
ference for  battle  remains. 

Wilson's  second  great  victory  was  in  the  colonial  question. 
There  are  those  who  regret  that  the  conference  was  apparently 
unwilling  to  attempt,  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  actual 
international  administration,  giving  body  and  substance  to  the 
still  somewhat  ethereal  league.  Yet  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  nations  in  the  undeveloped  lands  that  were 
German  and  Turkish  colonies,  is  a  forward  march  in  interna- 
tional history.  The  French  and  British  representatives  met 
Mr.  Wilson  in  full  expectation  that  the  colonies  would  be 
parceled  out  between  them,  perhaps  after  a  harmless  formal 
plebiscite.  His  success  in  inducing  them  to  accept  the  manda- 
tory principle  by  which  the  colonies  become  wards  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  under  the  guardianship  of  certain  nations 
which  are  responsible  to  the  league  for  their  guardianship,  is 
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one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  It  is  probably  regrettable 
that  public  opinion  in  America  had  not  been  educated  to  a 
point  where  Mr.  Wilson  could  have  felt  able  to  accept  a 
mandate  for  some  region  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  It 
created  a  bad  impression  in  Europe  when  the  American  gov- 
ernment insisted  upon  the  principle  of  trusteeship  but  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  one  of  the  trustees. 

Without  Lloyd  George's  unexpectedly  cordial  backing,  Wil- 
son could  never  have  won  either  the  victory  of  Prinkipo  or  that 
of  the  colonies.  After  the  Tory  victory  at  the  polls,  political 
thinkers  were  inclined  to  anticipate  a  Tory  policy  from  Lloyd 
George.  But  they  underestimated  his  political  intuition  and 
that  of  his  advisers.  The  opening  of  the  conference  was  de- 
layed by  mutinies  among  British  troops  unwilling  to  be  sent  to 
Russia.  Lloyd  George  was  almost  called  back  in  the  middle 
of  it  by  strikes  which  led  to  the  control  of  Belfast  by  what  the 
Manchester  Guardian  frankly  called  a  soviet,  and  to  the  con- 
trol of  Glasgow  by  troops  and  machine-guns  to  prevent  a  soviet, 
while  in  London  people  were  forced  to  walk  and  were  thank- 
ing their  stars  that  Londoners  still  had  electricity  in  their 
houses  even  if  the  tramcars  and  underground  railway  were 
stopped  by  strikes.  The  lessons  of  this  industrial  uneasiness 
were  not  lost  on  the  able  politician  who  is  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  whole  policy  at  the  conference  was  a  frank 
bid  for  a  rapprochement  with  labor  which,  after  securing  two 
and  a  half  million  votes  in  the  political  contest,  was  showing 
its  teeth  in  the  economic  field.  At  every  turn  Lloyd  George 
backed  the  American  President,  making  unexpected  concessions 
which  utterly  dismayed  such  British  imperialists  as  Hughes  of 
Australia. 

The  battle  is  not  yet  won.  It  will  take  vigilance  to  hold  the 
gains  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  made.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  method  by  which  he  has  won  his  victories  may  not 
have  lessened  their  importance.  For  in  Paris  as  in  Washing- 
ton he  has  fought  in  an  autocratic  way  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples. He  has  proved  once  more  that  while  he  insists  upon 
"open  covenants  "  he  does  not  in  fact  believe  in  their  being 
"  openly  arrived  at."  The  discussions  and  debates  which  have 
led  to  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  not  been  public ; 
we  know  only  by  guesswork  and  hearsay  who  took  what  posi- 
tion. The  "  Peace  Conference  "  in  which  all  the  Allies  are 
represented  has  met  only  two  or  three  times,  and  except  for 
the  quickly  quelled  rebellion  of  the  small  powers  at  the  second 
meeting,  when  they  asked  fuller  representation  on  committees, 
those  sessions  have  been  stilted  and  formal.  The  real  work 
lias  been  done  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  five  great  powers : 
the  lesser  peoples  were  represented  only  occasionally,  as  plain- 
tiffs at  the  bar,  when  their  special  cases  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  discussions  in  that  council  have  been  reported  only 
by  very  bare  communiques.  We  have  known  the  subjects  of 
the  discussions  and  the  decisions  when  arrived  at;  we  know 
only  by  indirection  and  indiscretion  who  is  to  be  blamed  and 
who  praised  for  those  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  been  represented  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  almost  by  Mr.  Wilson  alone.  When  he  sailed 
from  Europe  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  new  league  to 
the  American  people,  nothing  of  importance  could  happen  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Lansing  sits  with  him  at  the  cabinet  council 
and  Colonel  House  on  the  League  of  Nations  Committee — 
but  the  President's  personality  dominates  every  decision;  his 
prestige  is  so  personal  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  United  States 
can  be  adequately  represented  in  his  absence.  This  may  be  the 
fault  of  circumstances  and  unavoidable,  but  it  is  unfortunate. 

Clemenceau,  who  is  old  enought  to  be  Lloyd  George's  father, 
is  probably  not  so  disappointed  at  the  results  as  some  of  his 
friends.     He  must  feel  that  whatever  the  real  significance  of 
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the  fine  phases  about  the  League  of  Nations  which  come  out 
of  it,  one  certain  effect  of  the  conference  is  to  have  brought 
close  the  three  great  powers  on  whose  "  alliance  "  he  believes 
the  future  of  France  depends.  Clemenceau  is  a  kindly  old 
cynic,  and  if  he  can  be  sure  of  the  military  security  of  France 
he  is  willing  to  let  the  children  play  with  their  league  of 
nations  and  other  twentieth-century  toys. 

Many  Americans  have  been  disappointed  in  France's  atti- 
tude at  the  Peace  Conference.  But  it  is  very  understandable 
— France  is  tired,  and  she  wants  security.  For  fifty-one 
months  France  was  an  invaded  country,  her  richest  industrial 
cities  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  a  third  of  her  people  in 
almost  daily  danger  of  further  invasions.  Her  capital  city 
was  bombarded  by  avions  at  night  and  in  the  daytime  by  big 
berthas.  Her  government  deserted  it  in  1914,  and  in  1918  a 
million  and  a  half  citizens  fled  from  it.  Her  elder  generation 
still  remembers  a  previous  invasion.  Her  Prime  Minister  sat 
in  the  National  Assembly  which  protested  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Germany  in  1871  ;  he  passed 
his  young  manhood  under  the  burden  of  an  indemnity  in  the 


"  neutral  "  buffer  states,  punitive  indemnities,  armament  and 
armies.  France  is  tired — and  yet  how  can  one  speak  of 
"  France  "  as  a  unit  ?  Tne  France  of  M.  Clemenceau  is  tired ; 
there  is  another,  younger  France,  a  working-class  France  with 
a  new  light  in  its  eyes — but  it  is  unrepresented  at  the  peace- 
table.  And  the  old  France  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  boule- 
vard newspapers  and  the  petty  bureaucracy  and  upper  middle 
class  with  which  most  Americans  come  in  contact  is  frankly 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  rejecting  these  old 
patterns  of  security. 


cloud  of  defeat,  with  the  hope  of  revenge  buoying  up  de- 
pressed spirits.  What  wonder  if  the  first  and  almost  the  only- 
thought  of  his  government  in  these  days  of  peace-making  is 
to  secure  France  against  a  third  invasion  ? 

To  us  across  the  Atlantic  the  specter  of  invasion  has  never 
been  more  than  a  bogy.  To  the  Frenchman  it  has  been  an 
immediate,  harrowing  experience.  We  look  at  the  Germany 
of  1919  from  afar:  We  can  see  her  crumbling,  self-demo- 
bilized army,  her  disrupted  economic  system;  we  can  ponder 
on  the  meaning  of  twenty  Teuton  dynasties  in  exile,  of  a 
general  election  at  which  nearly  thirty  million  men  and 
women  (in  a  population  of  sixty-five  millions)  voted — propor- 
tionately the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  any  type  of  democracy. 
We  can  recognize  that  the  German  peril  is  gone,  that  an  even- 
handed  justice  may  exact  indemnities,  but  that  the  need  for 
fear  is  past.  And  we  can  placidly  discuss  new  methods  of 
security. 

France  is  tired,  and  it  is  natural  that  she  reverts  to  the 
familiar,  futile  forms  of  armed  securities — strategic  frontiers, 


"  What  is  this  crowd ?  All  those  people 
are  coming  for  the  peace  conference.  It 
opens  tomorrow.     But  don't  tell  anyone." 

CARTOONS      EXPRESS      THE     RESENTMENT     OF 

THE    PARIS    PRESS    AGAINST    CENSORSHIP    OF 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

"  For  us  of  France  there  is  just  one 
test  of  the  value  of  these  proposed 
leagues  of  nations,"  writes  "  Pertinax," 
who  often  speaks  for  Pichon,  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris.  "  How  far  do  they 
assure  our  security  on  the  Rhine? " 
Pertinax,  like  most  of  the  elder  edi- 
torial writers  in  Paris,  cannot  tear  his 
mind  out  of  the  war  that  is  ended  and 
think  in  terms  of  inter-national 
security.  He  wants  the  old  system  of 
alliances  re-enforced ;  he  wants  the 
Allies  to  continue  as  armed  guardians 
of  the  peace;  he  is  frankly  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  continued  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  colonial  ad- 
ministration, in  labor  regulations,  in 
anything  except  in  military  decisions. 
When  it  was  announced  that  England 
would  keep  a  million  men  under  arms, 
he  exclaimed,  "  That  is  worth  six  leagues  of  nations."  He 
believes  in  the  unity  of  military  command  but  not  in  the 
unity  of  diplomatic  command,  and  he  is  honestly  afraid  of  the 
influence  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

He  and  his  kind  fear  that  a  Wilsonian  league  of  nations  may 
let  Germany  down  more  easily;  and  France,  bled  white  in 
money  and  man-power  by  the  war,  her  industries  shattered 
and  her  immense  investment  in  Czarist  Russian  bonds  gone  to 
the  winds — at  least  temporarily — looks  hopefully  to  German 
indemnities  as  the  loop-hole  out  of  a  desperate  situation. 

Perhaps  Wilson's  steady  friendliness  may  bring  the  answer. 
For  Wilson  has  opposed  but  never  fought  Clemenceau ;  he  has 
insisted  with  all  the  famous  Wilsonian  obstinacy,  but  he  has 
never  appealed  to  the  parties  hostile  to  the  Prime  Minister; 
he  has  never  shown  irritability  in  his  insistence.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  show  France  that  America  stands  by  as  a  friend, 
ready  to  give  all  possible  help  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, ready  cooperatively  to  work  out  the  world's  problems,  as 
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more  than  an  ally,  as  a  member  of  a  common  family.     He      ber  of  Deputies,  "  unite  the  forces  of  the  world  so  that  France 


has  tried  to  give  her  the  transatlantic  vision  of  a  league  of 
nations  as  something  that  will  make  security  more  secure,  re- 
lease France  and  other  nations  from  the  terrific  burden  of 
armament  which  will,  as  he  put  it  in  his  address  to  the  Cham- 


may  never  again  find  herself  isolated,  never  again  fear  that 
the  peril  will  fall  on  her  alone,  never  again  have  to  ask, 
'  Who  will  come  to  our  aid  ? '  "  But  he  has  not  yet  con- 
vinced all  France  of  the  reality  of  that  vision. 


Vocational  Education— a  Vestibule 

By  Louise  Montgomery 


HIGHLY  specialized  and  intensive  training  pro- 
duced the  workers  needed  to  meet  the  war  emer- 
gency. How  was  it  done?  Have  the  methods 
used  under  the  pressure  of  war  a  value  that  will 
make  it  worth  while  to  study  and  retain  them  in  our  perma- 
nent educational  system?  During  the  period  of  the  war  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  men  were  given  the  army  mental  tests 
for  general  intelligence.  The  great  need  of  men  with  tech- 
nical skill  developed  another  series  of  tests  which  classified 
them  according  to  their  ability  in  special  trades  and  placed 
them  in  positions  where  they  could  be  most  effective.  Trade 
tests  were  given  to  250,000  soldiers  with  results  that  were 
highly  satisfactory.  For  example,  when  a  recruit  claimed  to 
be  a  steamfitter  the  examiner  quickly  discovered  whether  he 
was  an  expert,  a  man  of  little  experience,  an  apprentice  or 
possibly  only  a  bluffer. 

Scientific  placement  was  the  first  result  of  such  tests.  The 
second  was  the  experiment  of  rapid  training  in  particular  oc- 
cupations and  trades  for  which  the  untrained  men  were  by 
nature  best  fitted.  Short  unit  courses  in  both  day  and  even- 
ing schools  brought  amazing  results.  Never  before  had  men 
acquired  occupational  skill  in  so  short  a  period  of  school  at- 
tendance. Not  all  of  the  training,  however,  could  be  given 
in  the  technical  schools,  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  ef- 
ficiency in  all  the  manufacturing  processes  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  army  depended.  A  new  type  of  school  arose.  The 
so-called  vestibule  school  ranks  close  in  importance  to  the 
mental  and  trade  tests.  Such  schools  were  set  up  in  the  in- 
dustries and  were  the  key  of  entrance  to  employment.  Here 
again  the  test  of  the  worker's  probable  success  in  the  job  he 
applied  for  was  demonstrated  before  he  had  a  chance  to  waste 
either  time  or  material.  Out  of  the  vestibule  school  the  up- 
grading school  developed.  Employes  who  had  been  admitted 
as  qualified  showed  marked  differences  in  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Grading  according  to  progress  and  ability  for  still 
further  advancement  added  both  to  the  efficiency  and  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  workers.  In  brief,  the  methods  underlying 
successful  war  work  first  tested  the  worker  and  then  followed 
him  with  every  possible  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his 
powers,  whatever  they  might  be. 

In  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  women  shared  with  men  new 
opportunities  for  training  in  new  fields.  In  round  numbers, 
1,000,000  women  replaced  men  in  industry  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  however,  these  women 
came  from  the  wage-earning  group  and  not  from  the  home- 
making  and  the  leisure  groups  who  had  never  before  been 
employed  in  gainful  occupations.  A  large  number  came  from 
domestic  service  and  from  manufacturing  industries  that  had 
been  obliged  to  curtail  output  not  essential  to  the  need  of 
the  national  crisis.  The  shift  was  often  spectacular.  Women 
running  street  cars  and  elevators,  repairing  automobiles  and 
taking  the  heavy  load  in  the  munitions  factories  gave  the 
impression  of  added  numbers  in  wage-earning  occupations  to 


be  reckoned  with  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Statistically  this 
is  not  true.  The  war  did  not  last  long  enough  to  force  women 
who  were  primarily  homemakers  to  leave  the  home  for  the 
factory. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  the  same  fundamental  effects  were  pro- 
duced among  women  as  among  men.  They  also  passed  through 
the  vestibule  school  and  secured  the  advantages  of  grading 
according  to  natural  ability,  although  few  were  given  special 
trade  opportunities.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  a  pamphlet  on  wartime  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  women  equalled  and 
often  excelled  men  but  made  their  best  record  in  light  repeti- 
tive work  requiring  little  experience  and  initiative.  Women 
have  come  out  of  the  war  with  less  opportunity  than  men  for 
special  trade  training  but  with  a  broader  vision  of  what  tech- 
nical education  may  accomplish.  This  is  one  of  the  big  re- 
sults that  the  schools  must  face  in  a  vocational  program  for 
girls  and  women. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  comes  the  solemn  obligation  of 
restoring  disabled  men  to  civil  life  and  further  opportunity. 
At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  men  and  women  talked  of 
pensions  and  charity.  Today  those  words  are  not  used.  All 
that  is  known  of  mental  hygiene,  curative  processes  and  voca- 
tional education  is  at  the  service  of  the  returning  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  reconstruction  hospitals  are  using  methods 
that  may  eventually  arouse  the  public  to  the  need  of  individual 
instruction  for  the  normal  groups.  As  Major  Dean  of  the 
surgeon-general's  office  in  Washington  phrased  it,  men  are 
allowed  "  to  jump  in  anywhere,  at  any  time  on  any  subject." 
No  cut  and  dried  program  holds  them.  Teachers  are  ready 
to  meet  individual  needs.  There  is  a  wealth  of  significance 
for  educators  in  the  simple  question  put  to  disabled  men  in 
one  of  the  many  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education:  What  is  it  you  wanted  to  be 
that  you  have  never  been?  A  practical  illustration  of  self- 
realization  comes  in  the  story  of  the  barber  who  was  dis- 
covered in  a  reconstruction  hospital  to  be  a  man  with  excep- 
tional talent  for  drawing.  He  is  now  receiving  the  training 
that  no  school  ever  discovered  as  his  birthright. 

With  such  facts  and  with  statistics  of  overwhelming 
significance  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  with 
representatives  of  state  and  federal  boards  at  the  twelfth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, held  in  St.  Louis,  February  20-22.  All  except  three 
states  of  the  union  were  represented,  the  largest  and  most 
wide-spread  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  society.  From 
many  states  came  the  practical  reports  of  the  working  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  act,  conceded  to  be  the  present  foundation  of 
vocational  education,  and  according  to  C.  A.  Prosser,  director 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  a  unique 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  a 
combination  of  centralization  in  the  national  government  and 
decentralization  in  the  separate  states.    Two  policies  must  be 
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kept  in  mind :  the  states  must  be  left  in  reasonable  control  of 
their  own  educational  institutions  and  free  to  develop  the 
program  suited  to  their  own  peculiar  needs;  the  national  gov- 
ernment must  set  up  a  minimum  of  efficiency  below  which  the 
states  may  not  fall  if  they  wish  to  receive  the  federal  aid 
granted  by  the  act.  Between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  two 
principles  involved  of  states'  rights  and  central  control  the 
national  program  is  growing.  The  fundamental  fact  that 
the  national  government  has  the  right  at  least  to  stimulate  and 
in  a  measure  to  participate  in  forms  of  education  vital  to  the 
national  welfare  is  gaining  recognition  in  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  act  in  all  states  where  it  is  being  given  a  fair  chance. 
How  far  centralization  can  go  is  one  of  the  unsolved  questions. 

Specific  problems  of  immediate  interest  were  handled  under 
four  separate  heads — industrial,  agricultural,  commercial  and 
homemaking  education.  Every  program  was  marked  by  re- 
ports of  schools  and  courses  of  training  in  actual  operation. 
Any  one  who  dreamed  dreams  was  obliged  to  preface  the  vision 
with  some  point  of  contact  in  a  real  deed  on  which  to  realize 
in  the  future.  Hard  and  discouraging  facts  knocked  out  any 
self-satisfied  tendency.  Not  a  city  in  the  country  can  boast 
that  it  has  met  the  educational  need  of  its  workers  either  in 
evening  schools,  part-time  or  continuation  schools,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  industry.  Out  of  each  100,000  among  the 
workers,  vocational  opportunities  are  reaching  possibly  about 
2,000,  Small  communities  cannot  establish  the  right  kind  of 
schools  even  with  the  federal  aid  offered.  States  are  carrying 
unequal  burdens  because  of  wide  divergence  in  natural  re- 
sources. About  30,000,000  in  rural  districts  are  still  bound 
by  the  American  tradition  that  the  little  red  schoolhouse  is 
all  sufficient.  The  history  of  vocational  education  is  marked 
by  neglect  of  the  workers  in  the  great  factory  occupations. 
The  actual  consumption  of  factory  goods  is  increasing.  The 
number  of  workers  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing.  The  is- 
sue has  been  evaded  by  classifying  these  workers  as  unskilled 
and  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  training.  The  suspicion 
is  growing  that  there  are  degrees  of  opportunity  even  for  the 
factory  worker  with  a  broader  training. 

The  changing  thought  in  regard  to  commercial  education 
was  clearly  noted  in  the  meetings  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  no  specific  mention  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  commercial  education  as  a  form  of  educa- 
tion to  be  supported  by  federal  aid  in  the  same  way  as  agri- 
culture, industry  and  home  economics.  A  recent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  has  stretched  the  point  so  that  those  employed 
in  commercial  pursuits  may  receive  schooling  in  day  schools 
aided  by  federal  funds,  but  federal  aid  is  not  available  for  the 


commercial  work  of  evening  schools.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia are  the  only  states  in  the  Union  having  state  super- 
visors of  commercial  education.  In  the  main,  commercial  ed- 
ucation has  lacked  a  definite  program;  and  yet,  business  fail- 
ures are  interpreted  as  due  to  lack  of  commercial  education. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  special  interest  was  attached  to 
reports  of  courses  in  retail  selling  in  cooperation  with  em- 
ployes, in  the  success  of  part-time  commercial  courses  alternat- 
ing between  school  and  business,  and  in  the  continuation  school 
work  offered  in  factories  to  office  employes. 

The  neglected  farmers  and  the  untrained  home-makers  se- 
cured their  full  share  of  attention.  About  9,000,000  farm- 
ers take  care  of  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  For 
the  majority  the  agricultural  college  is  not  available.  School- 
ing on  a  practical  basis  must  be  brought  to  the  farmers'  chil- 
dren through  the  "  home  project  method."  This  method  in- 
troduces a  cooperation  between  home-farm  and  school,  the 
former  furnishing  a  kind  of  laboratory  practice  best  adapted 
to  the  work  of  the  school.  In  round  numbers  16,000,000 
women  are  homemakers,  more  than  in  any  other  occupation. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  women  wage-earners  today  are  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  When,  where  and  how  can  they 
be  trained  for  homemaking?  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  discussion  of  the  future  of 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  It  has  a  wide 
field  in  observing  the  educational  value  of  the  vestibule,  the 
upgrading  and  other  special  types  of  schools  left  over  and  still 
in  operation.  It  can  serve  as  neutral  ground  and  a  clearing 
house  of  lay  and  expert  opinion  in  the  development  of  trade 
and  intelligence  tests,  and  in  the  promotion  of  education  for 
factory  employes.  It  must  evaluate  the  educational  results 
of  the  rapid  and  intensive  training  of  the  war  emergency.  It 
must  secure  the  training  of  teachers  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand  for  vocational  education  in  all  lines.  It  must  en- 
courage legislation  to  reach  the  neglected  districts  and  neg- 
lected groups. 

During  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  the  war  men  and 
women  worked  under  the  pressure  of  a  great  need  and  the 
stimulus  of  a  great  purpose.  Can  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
motive  be  transferred  and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  peace  and  reconstruction?  No  such  comprehensive 
scheme  to  fit  the  worker  to  the  job  and  draw  out  his  special 
talents  has  ever  before  been  known.  As  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  education  it  should  produce  men  and  women  who 
work  as  the  artist  works — from  the  impelling  urge  within. 
That  will  of  itself  produce  enthusiasm  and  motive. 
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"54-48"  AT  LAWRENCE 

fffT^HEY  say  you  are  Bolshevists  and  that  the  town  is 
full  of  Bolshevists." 

"  Do  they?     Then  they  have  given  hunger  and 
poverty  a  new  name." 

This  bit  of  conversation  between  a  visitor  and  a  striker 
is  part  of  the  story  that  is  brought  from  Lawrence  by  a  group 
of  Boston  people  who  have  formed  the  Boston  Defense  Com- 
mittee for  the  Lawrence  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
publicity  to  facts  about  the  strike.  They  are  convinced  that 
poverty,  not  an  imported  revolutionary  spirit,  is  the  cause 
of  the  strike,  and  they  have  gathered  data  on  wages  at  Law- 
rence which  bear  out  their  contention.  Basing  their  figures 
on  wages  in  the  woolen  industry  as  given  by  the  Statistics 
on  Manufactures  for  1916,  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Statistics  Bureau,  and  the  increases  that  have  been  granted  since 
then  by  the  American  Woolen  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Lawrence,  they  assert  that  more  than  half 
of  the  adult  male  wage-earners  in  Lawrence  receive  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  They  contrast  this  amount  with  the  $1,500 
which  was  announced  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Ogburn,  employed  as 
an  expert  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  as  the  present  minimum 
living  wage  for  a  family  of  five. 

The  strikers  demand  a  48-hour  week  with  the  same  wages 
they  have  received  for  54  hours.  The  United  Textile  Workers, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  brought 
the  campaign  for  the  8-hour  day  to  Lawrence,  with  its 
30,000  or  more  workers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
unorganized.  A  sentiment  for  the  8-hour  day  was  aroused 
in  the  workers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  said  they  could 
not  live  on  the  reduced  wage  which  the  union  was  prepared 
to  accept.  The  strike  was  declared  without  the  consent  of 
the  union  on  February  3.  The  situation  differs  from  the 
Lawrence  strike  of  191 2  in  that  the  reduction  in  hours  at  that 
time  from  56  to  54  came  by  law,  and  the  strike  was  merely 
negative,  against  a  reduction  in  pay.  Now  the  workers,  per- 
haps spurred  on  by  their  success  in  191 2,  are  definitely  assert- 
ing their  right  to  better  standards  with  regard  to  hours.  A  gen- 
eral committee  composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
nine  nationalities  in  Lawrence  has  charge  of  the  strike. 

The  strikers  have  been  denounced  by  a  Lawrence  Citizens' 
Committee  which  is  composed  of  city  officials,  members  of 
the  clergy  and  "  prominent  citizens,"  as  "  anarchists  and 
Bolsheviki  " ;  they  have  been  characterized  by  a  Boston  news- 
paper as  "  foreign  bandits  and  brigands."  When  one  seeks 
to  find  out  what  they  have  done  to  deserve  these  terms  one 
finds  in  the  news  columns  only  the  exploits  of  the  Lawrence 
police.  Some  Boston  sympathizers  with  the  strikers  who 
went  to  Lawrence,  among  them  an  instructor  at  Phillips- 
Andover  Academy,  were  chased  off  the  streets  by  the 
mounted  police,  their  offense  being  that  they  wore  in  their 
hats  cards  bearing  the  figures  "  54-48."  Plain-clothes  de- 
tectives forced  their  way  into  a  meeting  of  the  strikers'  gen- 
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eral  committee  and  arrested  Ime  Kaplan,  the  secretary,  on 
the  charge  of  draft  evasion,  and  rushed  him  to  the  federal 
officers  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Kaplan  found  her  husband's  draft 
classification  card  within  an  hour,  and  he  was  released  the 
same  day,  but  not  before  the  newspapers  had  appeared  witk 
the  headlines  "  Strike  Leader  Arrested  as  Draft  Evader." 

The  most  recent  "  riot "  of  the  strikers,  so  heralded  in 
the  headlines,  simmers  down,  when  one  reads  the  account 
in  the  Boston  Post,  to  the  fact  that  a  large  group  of  pickets 
appeared  on  the  streets.  They  "  walked  quietly  along  the 
sidewalks,"  but  later  they  "  persisted  in  staying  on  Broadway 
and  talking  with  loyal  workers."  The  Rev.  Abraham 
Muste,  a  Quaker  preacher,  who  was  leading  one  group  of 
pickets,  was  "  said  to  have  accosted  several  loyal  workers." 
The  police  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  and  "  it  was  during  the 
fracas,  when  clubs  were  swinging  right  and  left,  that  Patrol- 
man Sullivan  was  injured.  He  came  with  his  horse  at  full 
gallop  down  Daisy  street  to  the  rescue  of  his  brother  officers. 
The  horse  slipped  as  it  turned  the  corner,  and  threw  Sullivan 
off."  Mr.  Muste  and  another  minister  who  was  leading 
the  picketing  were  arrested  and  later  bailed  out  by  a  strikers' 
committee.  The  town  authorities  have  refused  permits  to 
the  strikers  for  parades  or  outdoor  meetings.  This  attitude 
of  the  officials  is  reminiscent  of  the  strike  of  191 2,  when 
the  police  tried  forcibly  to  prevent  the  strikers  from  sending 
their  children  out  of  town  to  be  cared  for  and  fed. 

Harold  Rotzel,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Defense  Commit- 
tee, which  has  headquarters  at  Room  79,  2  Park  square, 
Boston,  is  in  New  York  organizing  a  similar  committee  and 
raising  funds  for  the  support  of  the  strikers. 

EXEMPTION  OF  GIFTS 

THE  revenue  bill  of  191 8,  signed  by  President  Wilson 
on  February  24  on  the  railway  journey  between  Bos- 
ton and  Washington,  recognizes  in  a  way  that  is  likely 
to  be  permanent  the  principle  that  gifts  for  public  purposes, 
whether  from  current  income  during  lifetime  or  by  bequest 
at  death,  are  exempt  from  federal  taxation.  The  income  sec- 
tion of  the  law  exempts,  as  did  the  revenue  law  for  191 7, 
contributions  for  charitable,  educational,  and  religious  pur- 
poses, up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  taxable  income.  In  the  estate 
tax  section  of  the  new  act,  which  governs  the  taxation  of 
legacies,  a  deduction  is  allowed  of  all  bequests  to  the  federal 
or  local  governments  for  public  purposes,  and  to  corpora- 
tions, including  unincorporated  associations,  etc.,  organized 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  deduction  may  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  estates  of  all  who  have  died  since  December  31,  1917, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  refund  of  any  such  taxes  already  paid 
under  existing  law.  A  number  of  large  bequests  are  affected 
by  this  retroactive  provision,  including  those  from  the 
residuary  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to  thirty-six  institutions, 
amounting  to  some  forty  million  dollars.     If  such   bequests 
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had  not  been  exempted,  they  would  have  been  diminished  by 
more  than  twelve  million  dollars,  assuming  that  the.  estate 
possessed  this  amount  of  entirely  liquid  assets.  Actually,  in 
all  probability  the  loss  would  have  been  considerably  more 
than  this  because  of  the  necessity  of  transforming  securities 
in  such  large  amount  into  cash  for  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  at  Wash- 
ington the  exemption  clauses  of  the  revenue  act  are  largely 
due,  points  out  in  a  letter  to  those  who  have  seconded  his 
efforts  that  this  freedom  from  the  estate  tax  is  consistent 
with  previous  national  legislation;  that  anything  short  of  this 
would  have  threatened  the  system  of  private  benevolence 
which  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  American  life  ; 
and  that  without  this  relief  many  educational  institutions  and 
philanthropic  agencies  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
weather  the  stress  and  strain  of  war  and  to  resume  their  work 
on  the  larger  scale  demanded  by  the  new  national  era  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ACTS 

GOVERNOR  FRAZIER  of  North  Dakota  on  Febru- 
ary 27  signed  the  bills-  which  arc  to  carry  out  the  state 
ownership  program  of  the  Nonpartisan  League.  [See 
the  North  Dakota  Harvest  of  the  Nonpartisan  League,  the 
Survey  for  March  I.]  A  committee  of  three,  with  the 
governor  as  chairman,  is  to  meet  within  three  weeks  to  put 
into  operation  a  state  banking  system,  state  elevators,  state 
mills  and  markets,  and  farm  and  home  loans.  The  committee 
has  been  given  power  to  select  sites,  acquire  property,  estab- 
lish operating  rules  for  the  new  businesses,  employ  and  dis- 
charge employes  and  fix  their  salaries.  It  will  assume  man- 
agement of  all  public  utilities  now  authorized  and  those  to 
be  established  later,  and  it  is  given  further  power  to  establish 
new  state  industries  as  accessories  to  the  milling  and  market 
activities,  such  as  packing  houses  and  public  markets.  A  bond 
issue  of  five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for  the  elevators  and 
ten  million  dollars  for  farm  loans.  The  new  state  bank  will 
have  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars  and  state  deposits  of 
sixty  millions. 

THE  SWARMING  OF  THE  "BAR-FLIES" 

DETROIT  has  been  let  in  for  some  most  unwelcome  no- 
toriety the  past  fortnight  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  miscue 
which  made  it  possible  to  bring  in  liquor  over  the  Michi- 
gan state  line.  Runners  and  boot-leggers,  who  had  operated 
on  a  small  scale  during  the  dark  o'  the  moon,  suddenly  grew 
to  a  veritable  procession  of  automobiles,  wagons,  carts,  wheel- 
barrows and  men  bearing  knapsacks  from  the  neighboring 
state  of  Ohio.  Trains  and  trolleys  were  crowded  and  thirsty 
Wolverines  waited  all  night  for  footroom  on  a  running  board. 
The  entire  stock  of  liquor  in  some  Ohio  towns  was  sold  out. 
The  flow  lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  before  it  ebbed  it  had 
found  front-page  space  in  newspapers  everywhere  and  cheered 
the  flagging  spirits  of  those  who  believe  that  national  pro- 
hibition will  not  "  work."  A  different  picture,  and  one  more 
true  to  life  during  most  of  the  time  that  the  Michigan  state 
law  has  been  in  effect,  is  given  in  a  report  on  men's  lodging 
houses  in  Detroit  by  Frank  C.  Locke,  housing  inspector  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  William  G.  Oswald,  a  special  in- 
vestigator who  was  formerly  in  the  public  charities  of  Cleve- 
land. Aside  from  the  usual  physical  conditions — dirty  beds, 
toilets,  walls  and  floors,  lack  of  ventilation,  vermin  and  the 
like — their  chief  finding  is  as  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  lodgers.  The  number  is  "far  below  normal  "  and  this  is 
"  due  to  three  distinct  factors,  namely,  some  have  entered  the 
service,  war  work  and  high  wages,  and  to  prohibition."  The 
report  says: 

One  or  two  other  elements  have  slightly  contributed,  but  prohibi- 
tion stands  out  so  prominently,  especially  in  one  undesirable  faction 
of  the  lodging  house  frequenters,  that  we  are  forced  to  say  it  and  to 
give  credit  to  the  proper  influence.  This  is  likewise  the  testimony 
of  every  proprietor  and  inmate  interviewed  on  the  subject.     . 


Prohibition  has  effectively  disposed  of  that  sojourning  citizen  known 
as  the  "floater,"  the  frequenter  of  the  "barrel  house."  He  has  gone 
to  other  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  where  liquor  may  be  obtained 
readily.  The  open  saloon  and  not  the  "blind  tiger"  is  what  he  seeks. 
The  question  was  asked  over  and  over  again,  "Will  the  transient 
man  return  to  Detroit?"  And  each  response  was  an  answer  of  like 
meaning:  "He  will  not  return  while  the  city  is  dry."  We  recall  a 
conversation  with  a  business  man  down  in  the  docking  district,  the 
proprietor  of  a  hotel,  who  formerly  ran  a  saloon  as  well.  We  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  the  "bar-fly"  and  he  said:  "Left  for  parts 
unknown,  or  those  who  remain  have  sobered  up  and  are  working, 
saving  money  and  dressing  well." 

Under  state  prohibition  Detroit  has  not,  of  course,  been 
bone-dry,  so  that  this  swarming  has  resulted  from  a  situation 
in  which  liquor  was  hard  to  obtain  and  very  dear — the  in- 
vestigators found  a  man  in  a  15-cent  bed  with  a  half  pint  of 
whiskey  for  which  he  had  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a 
quart.  The  expectation  under  national  prohibition  is  that  the 
"  bar-flies  "  and  their  kind  will  go  to  the  cities  which  are 
slowest  in  effecting  enforcement  and  that  the  remaining  lodg- 
ing-house population  of  the  cities  will  consist  of  seamen,  hoboes, 
discharged  soldiers,  workmen  going  to  new  jobs,  peddlers — 
itinerants  of  the  lower  ranks  of  industry  and  the  old  fellows 
on  their  way  to  the  poorhouse.  They  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  investigators,  usually  lonely,  often  despondent,  but 
some  of  them  "  very  intelligent."  Their  most  trying  time 
will  come  "  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  " — when  liquor  is 
first  taken  away  from  them  after  a  life-time  of  indulgence. 
There  is  a  field  here  for  work  among  them  and  for  the  opening 
of  some  sort  of  social  centers  as  substitutes  for  the  saloons, 
which  have  been  the  sole  agencies  to  welcome  them  without 
questions,  in  bright,  warm  quarters. 

TUGS  AND  TIDES 

WITH  the  failure  of  governmental  efforts  to  effect  an 
adjustment  of  the  New  York  harbor  dispute,  the 
threat  of  a  second  tie-up  of  the  harbor  has  forced  the 
boat  owners  to  open  negotiations  directly  with  the  marine 
workers.  It  is  understood  that  the  employers  will  grant  an 
increase  in  pay  and  offer  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  hours 
by  a  joint  commission  representing  owners  and  employes. 
The  controversy  began  last  November  when  the  Marine 
Workers'  Affiliation,  composed  of  seven  unions  having  an 
aggregate  membership  of  16,000  and  including  practically  all 
of  the  workers  on  harbor  boats  from  deckhands  to  captains, 
presented  demands  for  an  8-hour  day  and  increased  pay. 
Jurisdiction  over  harbor  disputes  had  been  exercised  by  the 
New  York  Harbor  Board,  but.  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  board  at  this  time  left  the  harbor  without 
machinery  for  arbitration.  The  employes  insisted  on  taking 
the  case  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  When  that  body,  after  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  settlement,  announced  that  it  could  not 
proceed,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  join  in  the 
submission  of  the  case,  the  men  struck  on  January  9. 

The  island  of  Manhattan  was  effectively  blockaded.  Ships 
could  neither  enter  nor  leave  the  harbor;  the  tubes  could  not 
handle  the  passenger  traffic  diverted  from  the  ferries;  food 
piled  high  in  New  Jersey  railroad  terminals  and  the  press  pre- 
dicted famine.  The  secretary  of  labor  appealed  to  President 
Wilson,  who  by  cable  requested  the  War  Labor  Board  to 
intervene.  The  men,  after  being  out  for  three  days,  went  back 
to  work  and  submitted  their  case  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  The 
Railroad  Administration  and  the  other  government  depart- 
ments concerned  joined  in  the  submission.  But  the  private 
boat  owners,  who  control  60  per  cent  of  the  harbor  craft,  still 
refused  to  submit  their  interests  to  the  board.  They  obtained 
the  right  to  present  evidence  by  having  their  attorney  repre- 
sent one  small  boat  company. 

For  two  weeks  the  War  Labor  Board  held  hearings  in  New 
York.  The  employes,  who  were  represented  by  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  8-hour  day  is  practicable 
in  harbor  transportation,  and  they  presented  actual  family 
budgets  to  prove  that  their  wages  were  inadequate.  They  drew 
a  grim  picture  of  life  on  the  barges,  where  families  were  obliged 
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to  stay  because  the  barge  men  could  not  afford  to  maintain 
them  ashore.  Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn,  who  had  investigated 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  War  Labor  Board,  testified  that  in 
New  York  city  $1,500  was  the  minimum  amount  on  which 
a  family  of  five  could  live,  while  $1,900  would  be  required  for 
minimum  comfort.  The  employers  testified  that  the  8-hour 
shift  was  impracticable,  since  harbor  work  must  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  tides  and  not  at  regular  times,  and  that  there 
are  not  enough  licensed  captains  and  engineers  in  the  harbor 
for  a  third  shift.  They  also  contended  that  the  cost  of  living 
had  not  increased  since  the  Harbor  Board's  award  of  July, 
19 1 8,  which  the  men  accepted. 

The  War  Labor  Board  was  unable  to  agree  on  a  decision, 
and  V.  Everit  Macy  was  named  as  umpire.  His  award 
granted  the  8-hour  day,  with  the  same  monthly  wages,  to 
crews  of  ferryboats  and  towing  vessels  and  lighters  carrying 
two  crews,  and  he  recommended  that  the  parties  interested 
appoint  a  commission  to  decide  the  question  of  hours  on  the 
one-shift  towing  vessels  and  lighters.  He  refused  the  re- 
quest for  increased  wages,  saying  that  "  just  as  the  armistice 
has  resulted  in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
working  day  to  eight  hours,  it  has  also  created  a  condition 
unfavorable  to  an  increase  in  wage."  The  president  of  the 
Marine  Workers'  Affiliation  wired  President  Wilson  that  the 
award  was  unsatisfactory  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  men 
would  be  unable  to  prevent  another  strike  unless  immediate 
relief  were  given.  The  boat  owners'  offer  of  conferences 
followed. 

REVIEW  OF  ESPIONAGE  CASES 

ON  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  and  of  his  departure  for  Europe  as  unofficial 
counsellor  to  President  Wilson,  Thomas  W.  Gregory 
recommended  commutation  of  some  of  the  sentences  imposed 
upon  prisoners  convicted  under  the  espionage  law  and  other 
war  statutes.  In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Mr.  Gregory 
declares  that  in  his  opinion  substantial  justice  was  done  by 
the  courts  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  that  he  does  not 
feel  that  he  can  recommend  "  an  indiscriminate  pardon  of 
these  prisoners."  He  denies  that  individuals  sentenced  for 
violating  the  espionage  law  are  "  political  prisoners,"  or  that 
they  have  been  convicted  for  mere  expression  of  opinion. 
There  naturally  have  been  some  instances,  he  says,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  wilful  intent  was  indirect  or  circumstantial 
and  "  it  has  happened  that  in  close  cases  of  this  type  injustice 
resulted  to  certain  defendants  because  of  the  all-prevalent  con- 
dition of  intense  patriotism  and  aroused  emotions  on  the  part 
of  jurors.  .  .  .  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  apparent  that  in 
certain  individual  cases  the  severity  of  the  sentence  imposed 
would  sometimes  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  the  offense  committed."  Therefore,  says  Mr.  Gregory, 
he  caused  a  review  of  convictions  under  the  espionage  law 
and  other  war  statutes  to  be  made  in  his  department  three 
months  ago.  The  result  is  that  he  now  recommends  com- 
mutation in  certain  instances.  He  does  not  name  the  indi- 
viduals affected  by  his  recommendations  nor  does  he  indicate 
the  precise  extent  of  the  clemency  involved.  The  work  of 
reviewing  convictions  has  not  been  completed,  he  says,  and 
further  recommendations  will  be  made  later.  Of  cases  now 
pending  under  the  espionage  act,  only  those  will  be  prosecuted 
"  which  have  substantial  merit  and  are  clearly  prima  facie 
violations  of  law."  Presumably  the  cases  reviewed  or  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  include  those  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  Victor  Berger  and  others  that 
have  commanded  public  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  (see  the  Survey  for  March  1,  page 
801 )  that  a  special  commission  was  established  three  weeks 
ago  in  the  judge  advocate-general's  office  to  review  court 
martial  records  with  a  view  to  reducing  excessive  sentences 
of  military  offenders.  Secretary  Baker  announced  March  1 
that  this  commission  had  reported  on  55  cases  and  that  its 
recommendations  have  been   approved  in   44  of  these.      Sen- 


tences were  entirely  remitted  in  16,  and  the  soldiers  restored 
to  duty.  Secretary  Baker,  according  to  press  accounts,  said 
that  the  maximum  sentence  to  be  served  by  any  of  the  other 
44  men  is  five  years  and  the  average  two  years  as  against  the 
twenty-year  sentences  originally  imposed  by  the  courts.  The 
2,300  prisoners  in  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks who  "  struck  "  a  month  ago  demanded  immediate  am- 
nesty for  all  military  offenders.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
these  prisoners  will  attempt  further  action  to  secure  the  com- 
plete granting  of  this  demand. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 

it  \  VISITING  nurse  in  every  community  "  is  a  slogan 
r\  of  Surgeon-General  Blue  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  his  far-reaching  educational 
health  campaign  among  the  civilian  population.  This  cam- 
paign, which  will  continue  during  the  whole  summer,  began 
on  Health  Sunday,  February  23,  when  the  appeal  of  the  sur- 
geon-general was  read  in  115,000  churches  throughout  the 
country.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  place  in  every  community, 
urban  and  rural,  large  and  small,  a  nurse  whose  work  is  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  nurses  in  the  cantonments,  "  to  combat 
disease  in  general  and  venereal  disease  in  particular."  Dr. 
Blue  hopes  to  get  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  support 
of  all  women  in  the  country  behind  the  public-health  nurse, 
"  one  of  the  most  vital  agents  in  the  struggle  against  the 
diseases  which  threaten  the  health  and  prosperity  of  all  of  us 
and  the  very  life  of  our  children,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
nation."  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  announces 
an  effort  to  enlist  as  public  health  nurses  from  1,000  to  3,000 
of  the  20,000  nurses  now  serving  in  hospitals  overseas.  Of 
the  7,000  public  health  nurses  now  at  work  here  only  a 
few  hundred  specialize  in  that  important  part  of  public  health 
service,  the  fight  against  venereal  disease.  There  is  great 
need  of  more  scholarships  to  enable  intelligent  women  to  train 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  public  health  nurses.  Such 
training  embraces  a  wider  scope  than  that  of  ordinary  nursing. 

THE  SETTLEMENTS  TAKE  INV   NTORY 

TWO  solid  sessions  and  one  solid  luncheon  (the  price 
of  which  shall  remain  hidden  to  neighborhood  workers 
in  other  parts)  made  up  a  conference  held  by  the  New 
York  Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers  on  March  1. 
Henry  W.  Taft  seized  upon  an  opportunity  for  a  fling  at 
the  Nonpartisan  League  of  North  Dakota  and,  as  at  all  public 
gatherings  nowadays,  several  comrades  berated  the  Bolsheviki 
and  all  they  stand  for.  But  on  the  whole  the  conference  stuck 
very  closely  to  two  subjects:  Have  social  settlements  outlived 
their  usefulness?  What  exactly  is  the  function  of  the  settle- 
ment in  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign-born  ? 

On  the  first  topic,  Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  president  of  the 
association,  gave  a  lead  that  kept  busy  every  other  speaker  who 
followed  her — and  there  were  many.  She  has  already  had 
occasion  in  the  Survey  to  develop  her  contention  that  the 
settlement,  to  retain  living  contacts  and  spheres  of  usefulness, 
must  more  and  more  become  the  coordinating  center  of  neigh- 
borhood activities,  not  only  those  originated  by  settlement 
workers  themselves  but  also  those  arising  democratically  from 
among  the  neighbors  and  those  brought  into  the  neighborhood 
as  parts  of  city-,  state-,  or  country-wide  movements.  She  is 
prepared  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  the  liberty  and  initiative 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  neighborhood  worker  so  that  the  people 
may  have  at  least  a  veto  on  activities  they  do  not  want  and  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  those  they  do  want.  And  further- 
more, so  that  services  may  become  standardized  and  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection,  she  advocated  that  each  house  spe- 
cialize on  some  one  form  of  service  in  which  it  has  already 
attained  more  than  average  success — this,  of  course,  in  addition 
to,  not  in  place  of,  its  general  activity — and  assume,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  association  of  settlements,  responsi- 
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bility  over  the  management  of  that  activity  at  all  the  other 
houses.  Much  in  the  same  way,  she  would  have  all  the 
national  agencies  that  are  now  planning  neighborhood  activities 
— such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  W.  C.  C.  S.,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Standards  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  several  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — work  through  the  federa- 
tion and  the  individual  settlements  rather  than  create  their 
own  local  agencies.  In  fact,  so  strongly  did  the  conference 
feel  the  danger  to  efficiency  that  would  result  from  uncoordi- 
nated action  by  these  bodies  that  it  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing them  to  hold  a  conference  before  entering  upon  the 
execution  of  their  separate  plans  as  regards  neighborhood  work. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  also  took  the  occasion  to  answer  those 
critics  of  settlements  who  believe  that  the  community  center 
and  the  school  should  take  their  place  in  carrying  on  these 
community  activities  for  and  by  the  people.  Only  lack  of 
space  prevents  a  full  presentation  here  of  her  telling  argument 
in  favor  of  continuing  work  in  the  traditional  spirit  of  settle- 
ments, in  which  residence  and  trained  leadership  play  a  part 
which  nothing  else  can  supersede.  Eva  Whiting  White 
thought  the  settlements  should  be  more  daring  in  experiment 
and  should  take  the  lead  in  getting  team  play  between  the 
great  agencies  that  are  working  for  community  betterment. 
Several  speakers  who  followed,  notably  Everett  P.  Wheeler 
(East  Side  House)  and  John  L.  Elliott  (Hudson  Guild), 
strongly  insisted  on  the  need  for  local  leadership  and  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  local  groups. 

Dr.  Elliott  laid  stress  particularly  on  the  error  in  method 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  that  they  can  improve  their 
neighborhood  by  teaching  it  American  standards  and  by  keep- 
ing down  expressions  of  radicalism.  "  Learning  through  act- 
ing "  was  his  motto — and,  so  far  as  neighborhood  workers 
are  concerned,  the  encouragement  of  local  leadership  so  as  to 
get  and  keep  going  a  current  of  inspiration  from  the  people 
at  the  bottom  to  those  at  the  top.  Josephine  Schain  (Recrea- 
tion Settlement)  hereupon  remarked  that  the  encouragement 
of  leadership  was  as  yet  needed  within  the  settlement  houses 
quite  as  much  as  outside  in  the  neighborhood. 

Edward  A.  Steiner  led  the  discussion  on  Americanization 
which  was  very  lively  and  brought  a  great  many  suggestions. 
Some  thought  the  efforts  now  made  were  not  much  use  until 
the  economic  burdens  upon  the  people  were  somewhat  reduced. 
Miss  Haynes  (Colored  branch,  Henry  Street  Settlement) 
concurred  in  this  in  respect  of  colored  citizens  who,  she  said, 
were  shunted  aside  into  out-of-the-way  and  often  badly  neg- 
lected corners  in  the  great  cities  to  solve  their  own  problems 
as  best  they  could  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  some  colonies 
of  immigrants.  Others  thought  the  interpretation  of  the 
"  later  arrivals  "  to  the  "  earlier  arrivals  "  among  our  people 
was  a  more  important  function  of  the  settlement  than  the 
present,  often  forced,  effort  to  impose  the  standards  of  the 
latter  upon  the  former.  Allen  T.  Burns  (Americanization 
Study,  Carnegie  Corporation)  gave  several  telling  examples  of 
the  thesis  argued  by  a  number  of  speakers  that  the  newly 
arrived  foreigner  often  has  far  higher  standards  of  American- 
ism— standards  more  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  and 
historical  aspirations  of  the  republic — than  those  developed 
later  by  contact  with  older  settlers.  Incidentally  he  defended 
the  foreign  language  press  against  the  wholesale  condemnation 
that  had  been  pronounced  against  it  by  an  earlier  speaker  and 
protested  against  the  assumption  generally  that  the  immigrant 
has  to  be  "  melted  "  or  "  assimilated  "  into  a  definite,  precon- 
ceived American  pattern  of  civic  and  human  qualities.  He 
would  employ  rather  the  simile  of  weaving — the  different 
immigrant  groups  being  the  strands  of  a  many-hued  woof 
filling  in  the  fabric  of  the  warp  of  American  life. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
function  of  the  settlement  in  this  country  was  neither  that 
of  the  original  English  University  Settlements  that  operated 
exclusively  in  poor  neighborhoods  nor  merely  that  of  an  in- 
terpreter— but  that  of  a  strong  guiding  and  controlling  force 
in  the  struggle  between  individualism  and  mass  action.     Both 


can  become  and  are  anti-social  in  their  effect  and  destructive 
of  higher  human  values  unless,  by  just  such  mediation  as 
settlements  can  render,  they  are  based  on  close  human  relation- 
ships and  thus  brought  into  constructive  channels.  The  gen- 
eral verdict,  then,  was  that  settlements,  so  far  from  having 
outlived  their  usefulness,  have  on  the  contrary  before  them  a 
long  life  of  increased  responsibility  and  splendid  opportunity. 

INFLUENZA  IN  STRANGE  PLACES 

INFLUENZA  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  behind  the 
bars  of  Sing  Sing.  When  it  did  get  in,  it  did  compara- 
tively little  mischief.  Sing  Sing  is  not  a  sanitarium,  nor 
is  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  successful  treatment  of  respiratory 
and  other  diseases  like  influenza.  The  prison  buildings  stand  on 
low  ground  beside  the  river,  with  much  consequent  dampness 
within  the  buildings.  The  physical  condition  of  the  inmates 
is  not  always  the  best.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  there  was 
not  one  death  from  influenza  or  from  pneumonia  in  the  popu- 
lation of  1,100  men.  There  were  only  160  cases  of  influenza, 
and  14  of  pneumonia.  According  to  Warden  Moyer  and  the 
prison  physician,  there  would  have  been  no  cases  of  influenza 
whatever  were  it  not  for  the  number  of  men  who  were  sent  to 
Sing  Sing  from  the  Tombs,  and  who  were  already  infected 
with  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  became  established  in  the  country  a 
strict  quarantine  was  put  into  effect,  and  visits  of  friends  and 
relatives  were  forbidden.  Men  in  the  workshops  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  masks  which  were  sterilized  every  day.  In 
every  department  of  the  prison  they  were  ordered  to  report  at 
the  hospital  if  they  felt  ill  in  any  way,  an  isolation  ward  hav- 
ing been  established  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  indis- 
position. Among  the  other  precautions  taken  was  the  wear- 
ing of  masks  and  gowns  by  the  ward  attendants.  Those  who 
handled  the  food  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  wards, 
and  attendants  in  the  wards  were  not  permitted  to  go  into 
the  kitchen.  All  dishes  were  cleansed  with  scalding  water. 
Upon  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  the  wards  were  fumigated 
with  sulphur,  the  walls  and  beds  washed  with  disinfectants, 
and  the  linen  and  clothing  sterilized. 

The  Arctic  explorer,  Stefansson,  has  commented  on  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  the  Eskimos  and  other  dwellers 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  influenza,  and  the  great  mortal- 
ity among  them  following  the  disease.  According  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Kilbuck,  who  are  authorities  on  the  Eskimos, 
having  gone  to  Alaska  first  in  1885,  and  who  have  received 
governmental  recognition  for  their  work  among  the  natives, 
influenza  has  not  yet  reached  the  interior  of  that  territory 
though  it  has  ravaged  the  coast  and  islands  along  the  coast. 
It  may  not  get  into  the  interior  until  the  ice  breaks  and 
intercourse  is  resumed  with  the  outer  world.  As  soon  as 
influenza  takes  hold  among  the  natives  they  predict  that  the 
results  will  be  terrible.  The  older  Indians  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  pneumonia  and  tubercular  diseases — 40  per 
cent  of  the  natives  on  the  peninsula  died  in  1900  during  a 
much  milder  grip  and  measles  epidemic.  The  Kilbucks  in- 
tend to  leave  for  Alaska  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  break 
in  the  Yukon.  Holy  Cross  Mission,  two  thousand  miles  up 
that  river  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  Bering 
Sea  is  the  point  for  which  they  aim. 


NEWS  FROM  SPAIN 

RECENT  news  from  Spain  speaks  of  innumerable  strikes 
for  higher  wages  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Certain 
classes  of  manufacturers,  many  of  them  Jews,  are  said 
to  enjoy  great  prosperity  due  to  the  war,  while  for  the  poor 
life  in  many  quarters  has  become  almost  impossible.  In 
Madrid  coal  for  household  use  is  selling  at  $50  a  ton  and 
all  but  unobtainable  at  that  price.  However,  railway  facili- 
ties are  now  improving.  A  royal  order,  published  December 
31,   has  set  up   a  permanent   electric  commission    under   the 
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Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  centralize  and  control  the  nat- 
ural sources  of  power  and  to  report  on  the  following  points: 

The  possibility  and  practicability  of  the  construction  by  the  state, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  national  system  for  the  distribution  of 
electric  current; 

The  maximum  extension  possible  of  such   a  system; 

The  approximate  cost  of  such  a  system  calculated  on  a  basis  of 
relatively  normal  prices  (the  price  of  copper,  more  particularly,  at 
present  is   quite    abnormal)  ; 

The  possibility  of  the  state  supplying  the  capital  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed or  of  guaranteeing  its  interest,  taking  tolls  on  the  current 
transmitted,  and  how  much  this  toll  should  be,  or  any  other  means 
of  financing  the  system   deemed  preferable ; 

The  possibility  of  a  uniform  tension  and  the  means  to  secure  it; 

The  basis  on  which  a  law  on  the  recommendations  that  may  be 
made  should  be  drawn. 

The  appointment  of  this  commission  considering  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  may  to  some  appear  merely  a  con- 
cession to  socialist  clamor  with  no  intention  of  having  any- 
thing really  done.  However,  if  these  dreams  of  a  national 
power  supply  be  "  castles  in  Spain,"  then  they  are  shared 
by  the  sober  industrial  world  and  by  the  state  director  of 
commerce,  industry  and  labor  himself,  who  considers  their 
realization  the  most  important  thing  that  must  be  done  to 
build  up  Spanish  industry.  Consul  General  C.  B.  Hurst,  of 
Barcelona,   writes : 

Water  power  is  distributed  throughout  Spain,  but  only  companies 
with  great  capital  can  confront  the  expense  of  producing  sufficient 
current  to  electrify  railways.  While  there  is  water  power  in  some 
parts  of  Spain  supplying  force  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  there  are 
again  tracts  where  no  such  power  exists.  .  .  .  Although  general 
electrification  is  difficult,  the  undertaking  in  Spain  is  regarded  to  be 
well  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Other  observers  write  that  in  their  opinion  the  railway 
situation  will,  for  the  present,  remain  unsatisfactory  and  an 
actual  hindrance  to  economic  development,  largely  owing 
to  the  coal  shortage.  One  communication  from  Madrid 
speaks  of  impending  educational  reforms.  These  have  been 
talked  about  for  a  long  time,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much,  with  the  conservatives  and  clericals  in  power,  really 
will  be  accomplished. 

The  influential  group  of  "  intellectuals,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent, has  long  known  and  admired  President  Wilson 
through  his  translated  work  on  government.  But  the  whole 
country  is  giving  unstinted  praise  to  him  during  peace  cele- 
brations, and  newsboys  on  the  streets  call  his  name  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  It  is  the  fashion  to  be  pro-American, 
and  Spaniards  seize  this  opportunity  to  prove  that  they 
cherish  no  rancor  because  of  1898. 

A  FEDERAL-STATE  CAMPAIGN 

AN  unusual  campaign  for  labor  legislation  is  going  on 
in  Indiana,  one  of  the  six  states  of  the  union  which  have 
no  laws  regulating  the  daily  hours  of  women's  work. 
During  the  war  emergency,  the  necessity  for  such  legislation 
became  obvious,  and  the  governor,  the  Industrial  Board  and 
the  chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  requested  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  to  cooperate  with  them  in  an  effort  to  prepare  legis- 
lation. The  service  sent  into  the  state  a  force  of  investigators 
who  made  a  survey  covering  112  factories  employing  12,300 
women  in  thirteen  different  industries.  Their  report  to  the 
governor  showed  that  excessively  long  hours  of  work  were 
one  of  the  principal  evils  affecting  conditions  of  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  it 
as  a  basis,  a  state-wide  campaign  for  better  conditions  for 
women  and  children  in  industry  was  undertaken.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  his  opening  address  to  the  Indiana  General  Assembly, 
urged  the  passage  of  appropriate  laws,  and  soon  after  the 
legislature  convened,  two  bills  were  introduced,  one  providing 
for  a  woman's  department  under  the  Factory  Inspection  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Industrial  Board,  the  other  prohibiting  a 
child  from  working  unless  he  had  completed  the  eighth  grade 
and  passed  a  medical  examination.  Meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  state  in  support  of  these  bills  and  were  ad- 


dressed by  representatives  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  of  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service  as  well  as  by  local  speakers. 
The  state  campaign  closed  with  a  two-days'  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis and  a  further  bill  calling  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
six-day  week  for  women  workers  also  was  supported  by  the 
campaigners. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  conference  was  an  "army  dinner" 
at  which  over  five  hundred  women  and  girls  who  had  worked 
in  the  industries  of  Indianapolis  during  the  war,  or  as  volun- 
teers in  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, heard  speeches  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  and  Florence 
Simms  and  saw  slides  illustrating  good  and  bad  conditions 
actually  found  in  factories  and  workshops.  At  a  luncheon 
meeting,  club  women  representing  many  city  and  state  organ- 
izations heard  speakers  from  neighboring  states  tell  of  the  labor 
legislation  in  their  own  states  and  the  part  various  groups  of 
citizens  had  had  in  obtaining  this  legislation.  While  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service  arranged  for  the  speakers  for 
the  campaign,  assisted  with  the  publicity  work  and  suggested 
the  general  plan,  the  state  Committee  on  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  Industry  made  and  carried  out  all  the  local  plans. 
This  committee  will  continue,  at  less  frequent  intervals,  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  so  as  to 
conserve  the  impetus  gained  by  the  intensive  campaign. 
Through  a  sub-committee  on  legislation,  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  three  bills. 

A  MESSAGE  FOR  MR.  BURLESON 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  New  England  telephone  oper- 
ators are  in  Washington  to  confer  with  President 
Wilson,  pending  the  announcement  of  a  referendum 
which  they  have  taken  on  the  question  of  a  strike.  Reports 
are  coming  in  of  strike  votes  by  operators  in  the  Middle  West 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  all  efforts  to  avert  a  strike  fail 
and  the  strike  comes,  it  will  be  because  the  operators  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  way  to  compel  the  postmaster-general  to 
conform  to  the  government's  established  policy  in  dealing 
with  labor. 

When  the  telephone  lines  of  the  country  came  under  gov- 
ernment control  last  fall  many  of  the  telephone  employes  were 
members  of  organizations  that  had  working  agreements  with 
the  telephone  companies.  In  Boston  there  existed  an  adjust- 
ment board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  of 
the  New  England  subsidiary  of  the  Bell  Company — which 
for  six  years  had  been  regarded  as  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  workers  in  the  creation  of  harmonious  relations.  An 
agreement  of  December,  191 7,  provided  maximum  pay  of 
$16  a  week  for  operators.  After  working  through  the  fall 
of  191 8,  when  depletion  of  the  force  through  the  influenza 
epidemic  made  conditions  extraordinarily  hard,  the  operators 
sent  a  committee  to  Mr.  Burleson  to  take  up  the  question  of 
recognition.  The  result  was  that  the  postmaster-general  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. The  employes'  sole  representative  on  this  committee  of 
five,  Julia  O'Connor,  president  of  the  operators'  union,  re- 
signed on  January  28,  saying  that  the  committee  had  attempted 
no  real  investigation,  and  that  "  its  one  consistency  had  been 
hostility  to  the  organized  telephone  and  telegraph  workers." 
The  case  as  it  stands  today  is  that  the  telephone  company  de- 
clares it  has  no  power  to  make  a  new  agreement;  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  postmaster-general  refuses  to  act; 
the  postmaster-general  will  not  recognize  the  union — and  the 
operators  are  preparing  to  strike. 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  the  telephone  operators  called 
a  strike  in  December.  The  union  held  conferences  with  the 
company  at  which  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  ^  all 
employes  were  to  return  to  work  without  discrimination. 
When  they  reported  for  work,  however,  they  found  them- 
selves locked  out,  and  a  protest  brought  forth  the  statement 
that  the  company  officials  had  been  instructed  over  the  tele- 
phone by  the  postmaster-general  not  to  re-employ  anyone  who 
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had  "  wantonly  "  gone  on  strike.  During  the  three  months 
that  the  workers  were  out,  pickets  were  arrested  under  a 
recent  act  of  Congress  which  provides  "  fines  and  imprisonment 
for  cutting  wires,  injuring  telephone  equipment  and  for  inter- 
ference with  any  transmission  of  telephone  messages."  The 
company  finally  re-employed  the  strikers  in  violation  of  the 
postmaster-general's  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  Mr.  Burleson  has  repudiated  an  agree- 
ment between  the  telephone  company  and  its  employes  to 
which  the  government  itself  was  a  signatory,  and  as  a  Tesult 
15,000  telephone  employes  in  four  states  are  agitating  a  walk- 
•ut. 

The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Boston  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  stockholders  of  the  Bell  companies  urging  an 
investigation  of  the  wire  administration,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  practiced  throughout  the  country  "  every  known  method 
of  discouraging  organization." 

A   COOPERATIVE   RESTAURANT 

IMAGINE  a  large  hall,  a  table  spread  for  a  banquet,  the 
walls  painted  in  gay  colors  with  quotations  from  the  books 
and  speeches  of  famous  Socialists:  Karl  Marx,  Jean  Jaures, 
Liebknecht  (the  elder),  and  others.  A  bust  of  a  socialist 
leader,  recently  dead,  adorns  one  end  of  the  hall;  opposite,  at 
the  speakers'  table  sit  some  of  the  greatest  living  exponents 
of  socialism.  Imagine  the  building  erected,  the  equipment 
bought  and  the  banquet  served  by  a  radical  socialist  organiza- 
tion, and  the  funds  for  the  enterprise  raised  in  part  by  bond 
purchase  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  in  part — your  imagination 
is  strained — by  the  state,  and  in  part — here  your  imagination 
boggles — by  the  employers  of  the  neighborhood. 

That  is  exactly  how  the  socialist  cooperative  restaurant 
l'Union  at  Boulogne-Billancourt,  an  industrial  suburb  of  Paris, 
came  into  being  and  was  opened  one  fine  day  in  December. 
Nearly  every  speaker,  pointing  to  the  bust,  spoke  reverently 
of  the  great,  lamented  party  leader,  Jean  Jaures.  There  was 
in  the  chair  Ferdinand  Buisson,  former  deputy  and  president 
of  the  League  of  Human  Rights,  the  organization  primarily 
responsible  for  this  new  cooperative  socialist  enterprise,  there 
were  Cachin,  Jean  Longuet  (who  received  an  ovation  when 
he  turned  his  talk  from  Jaures  to  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the 
great  champion  of  peoples'  rights),  and  Charles  Gide,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  famous  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
There  was  a  representative  of  the  Health  Department  and 
many  other  local  celebrities. 

This  cooperative  restaurant,  eventually  to  be  expanded  into 
a  real  people's  house  with  rest,  recreation  and  club  rooms,  is 
one  of  many  that  have  been  built  during  and  since  the  war  by 
the  workers  from  their  own  savings — each  share  worth  $5 — 
with  substantial  loans  from  the  government  and  often,  as  in 
this  case,  from  the  employers  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  report  recently  published  in  the  Bulletin  Economique 
Francais  explains  how  this  movement  arose  from  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  greed  of  profiteers.  Increases  in  wages, 
these  workers  found,  were  again  and  again  swallowed  up  by 
rises  in  prices;  besides,  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  price — 
but  private  competition  made  for  an  uneven  distribution  of  the 
diminished  food  supplies  so  that  often  in  spite  of  high  wages 
the  munition  workers  had  to  go  hungry.  When,  therefore, 
existing  cooperative  institutions  extended  their  operations  so 
as  not  only  to  provide  foodstuffs  but  also  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living  (and  incidentally  to  enable  women  to  take  in- 
dustrial employments)  by  opening  restaurants,  the  government 
was  glad  to  encourage  them  in  every  way. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  three 
types  of  organization  especially  developed  during  the  war: 
first,  restaurants  and  stores  belonging  to  cooperative  societies 
(their  receipts  amount  to  about  five  times  those  of  the  two 
other  types  combined)  ;  second,  small  canteens  and  stores  or- 
ganized   in   the   state    factories    under   the   management    and 


supervision  of  the  director  in  each  establishment;  and,  third, 
restaurants  provided  by  employers.  The  last  named,  as  a  rule, 
are  quite  small  affairs;  but  they  are  numerous.  Speaking  of 
the  cooperative  institutions,  the  official  report  says: 

They  play  an  important  part  in  these  figures.  This  should  be 
noted,  for  they  have  an  educational  influence  which  will  last  after 
the  war.  The  customers  of  these  institutions  have  been  very  appre- 
ciative during  this  long  crisis.  They  realize  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation and  wish  to  continue  to  enjoy  them  when  peace  returns 
These  customers  consist  mainly  of  workingmen  employed  for  the 
national   defense. 

This  refers  not  only  to  the  restaurants  but  to  the  coopera- 
tive retail  stores  in  general.  Their  turnover  has  enormously 
increased  during  the  war;  but  now  the  movement  is  rather  for 
amalgamation  of  existing  groups  and  the  creation  of  larger 
unions  than  the  establishment  of  new  units.  For  instance,  the 
Union  of  Cooperatives  of  Paris  has  15  restaurants,  58  grocery 
stores  and  59  meat  markets.  The  Union  of  Parisian  Co- 
operators  has  2  restaurants  and  18  stores.  Still  in  Paris,  the 
Union  of  Consumers  has  5  restaurants  and  20  stores  in  the 
northern  parts  and  2  restaurants  and  9  stores  in  the  southern 
parts.     And  there  are  several  other  unions. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  in  the  English  National 
Food  Journal,  Victor  Boret,  the  French  food  controller,  has 
asked  the  government  to  lend  50,000,000  frs.  without  interest 
to  local  authorities  and  to  cooperative  bodies  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  restaurants.  (A  similar  movement,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Caterers'  Association  is  on  foot  in  England). 
Under  his  plan,  a  commission  would  be  created  to  allocate 
these  loans.  Speaking  of  the  fight  of  the  state  against  profiteer- 
ing and  the  high  cost  of  living  generally,  M.  Boret  especially 
mentions  the  valuable  aid  given  by  the  cooperatives.     But, 

this  help  is  strictly  limited  by  financial  difficulties.  The  state 
must  intervene  more  directly  for  the  organization  of  meals  in 
common,  or  there  will  be  a  risk  of  very  violent  complaints  during 
the  winter,  not  without  danger  to  good  order. 

Experiments  in  the  establishment  of  popular  restaurants  have 
been  made  in  centers  where  large  numbers  of  war  workers  find 
themselves  badly  circumstanced  as  to  household  facilities,  and  they 
have  given  appreciable  results.  It  is  experiments  of  this  kind  that 
the  government  deem  it  needful  to  encourage.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible the  existing  popular  restaurants  should  be  utilized  and  devel- 
oped, and  in  particular  such  as  are  cooperative  and  municipal. 

He  further  asks  that  the  National  Federation  of  Coopera- 
tive Societies  as  well  as  the  municipal  authorities  be  consulted 
on  all  steps  intended  to  be  taken,  and  that  the  government 
intervention  should  not  lead  to  uniformity  of  method  and 
constraint,  but  rather  present  an  "  appeal  to  local  initiative 
and  the  cooperative  spirit." 

In  the  restaurants,  those  of  the  state  factories  as  well  as  the 
cooperative  ones,  alcoholic  beverages  are  usually  not  sold — a 
great  innovation,  considering  how  widespread  the  drinking 
habit  still  is  in  France.  Yet,  to  judge  from  accounts  in  the 
Populaire  and  l'Humanite  of  the  opening  ceremony  at  Billan- 
court,  there  is  evidently  no  lack  of  spirit.  The  International 
was  sung  when  Longuet  rose  to  speak,  and  there  was  great 
applause  when  he  said: 

The  secular  thrones  smash  one  upon  another.  Tsarism  has  van- 
ished forever.  The  fall  of  the  Ilohenzollerns  follows  that  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  revolutionary  fire  has  set  all  central  Europe  in 
flame.  It  will  go  further.  France  will  have  her  day.  But  we 
must  be  vigilant.  We  must  see  to  it  that  she  does  not  play  the 
part  of  policeman  for  capitalism  and  that  the  Allies  do  not  abuse 
their  victory  as  Bismarck  abused  the  rape  of  Alsace-Lorraine — that 
they  do  not  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars. 

There  was  equal  applause,  however,  when  one  of  the  speak- 
ers reminded  the  audience  that  they  had  not  yet  done  their 
share  in  making  the  enterprise  financially  independent  of  cap- 
italism, and  when  another,  comparing  the  splendor  of  that 
new  hall  with  the  dingy  quarters  previously  occupied  by  the 
organization,  prophesied  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when 
the  cooperators  would  conquer  altogether  the  retail  trade  of 
Billancourt. 
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RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  MOTHERS 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  was 
asked  to  give  an  address  to  the 
mothers  of  a  number  of  children's  clubs 
in  a  New  York  settlement.  "  What  sub- 
ject?" he  asked.  "Well,  something 
about  the  care  of  children,  of  course,  " 
he  was  told.  However,  he  decided  that 
the  mothers  heard  enough  about  their 
children  and  that  to  invite  them  to  a 
party  and  then  lecture  at  them  was 
hardly  hospitable;  so  he  chose  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  for  his  subject,  telling 
these  poor,  hard-pressed  women  how 
they  might  try  to  keep  young  in  spirit — 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  appreciated 
lectures  he  has  ever  given. 

Leah  W.  Leonard  who,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Jewish  Charities,  discusses  set- 
tlement work  for  mothers  mentions  that 
to  invite  them  to  a  children's  party  and 
offer  them  refreshments  is  hardly  enough 
to  establish  a  satisfactory  contact.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  ask  the  mothers 
to  help  in  preparing  the  party  for  the 
youngsters  and  let  the  youngsters,  on 
their  part,  entertain  the  mothers  at  a 
mothers'  club  meeting. 

She  also  comments  on  the  error  fre- 
quently made  in  elaborately  arranging 
for  the  instruction  of  mothers  but  leav- 
ing entirely  out  of  consideration  their 
problem  of  getting  to  the  lecture  hall. 
Older  girls,  she  suggests,  might  be  or- 
ganized to  help  care  for  the  smaller 
children  who  cannot  be  left  at  home 
alone. 

In  the  matter  of  health  talks,  the  use- 
ful and  convenient  stock-in-trade  of  the 
mothers'  club,  Miss  Leonard  makes  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  talks  on  the 
same  subjects  might  be  given  separately 
to  mothers  and  children,  thus  establish- 
ing another  bond  of  common  under- 
standing between  the  two  generations. 
But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
women  are  so  wrapped  up  in  their  chil- 
dren that  they  will  take  no  interest  in 
anything  else.  Miss  Leonard  mentions 
the  strong  "  philanthropic  "  spirit  that 
arose  at  one  club  and  led  the  women  on 
to  participation  in  various  charitable  en- 
deavors. This  is  by  no  means  a  unique 
trait  but  one  which,  if  it  does  not  appear 
spontaneously,  it  is  most  easy  to  arouse. 
A  typical  mothers'  club  is  always  willing 
to  learn  of  new  ways  in  which  they 
might  do  something,  either  for  the  most 
needy  among  themselves  or  for  others 
more  in  need  of  help  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

"  Interest  in  the  Mothers'  Club  will 
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inevitably  lag  unless  every  member  is 
given  something  to  do."  Tea  and  pack- 
age parties  are  mentioned  as  occasions 
requiring  contributions  of  thought  and 
work  on  the  part  of  all  members.  There 
are,  in  fact,  endless  possibilities — en- 
riched considerably  by  the  new  commu- 
nity activities  for  women  which  the  war 
has  brought  into  being.  There  is  now 
no  excuse  for  retaining  the  old  idea 
that  a  mothers'  club  consists  of  women 
too  tired  to  do  anything  but  sit  in  rows 
and  consume  refreshments  and  too 
lethargic  to  be  interested  in  anything  but 
lectures  on  their  mismanagement  of  their 
children.  B.  L. 

THE  LARGE  FAMILY  AND 
THE  LANDLORD 

V\7HENEVER  there  is  a  shortage  of 
*  *  houses  such  as  now  obtains  in 
nearly  all  the  large  industrial  centers, 
those  suffering  the  most  are  the  families 
with  many  children.  And  this  for  two 
reasons:  not  only  can  they  afford  less 
for  rent  or  house  purchase  than  childless 
families  with  similar  incomes,  but  land- 
lords decidedly  object  to  them  and  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  secure  a  home  at 
all.  Obviously,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  welfare  this  is  most  unfortunate, 
not  only  because  it  directly  helps  to  make 
for  a  reduction  in  the  birthrate  but  more 
so  because  it  handicaps  the  health  and 
happiness  of  children  who  have  already 
been  brought  into  the  world  and  who 
will  form  a  majority  of  citizens  that  will 
rule  the  rest  of  us  twenty  or  thirty  years 
from  now. 

The  landlord  is  not  altogether  to 
blame.  Where  there  are  many  children, 
the  home  is  apt  to  be  less  well  preserved, 
there  are  likely  to  be  more  repairs,  and 
the  appearance  of  house  and  yard — not 
to  speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves — may  not  enhance  the 
value  of  neighboring  property. 

All  sorts  of  devices  have  been  proposed 
to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Obviously, 
a  payment  by  the  state  to  such  families 
— a  "  mother's  pension  " — quite  apart 
from  its  debatable  economic  features,  is 
no  adequate  remedy;  it  will  merely  tend 
to  screw  up  rents,  since  landlords  so  long 
as  the  demand  for  the  houses  exceeds  the 
supply  will  still  be  able  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  childless  couples. 

A  writer  in  National  Health  for  Feb- 
ruary suggests  that  the  housing  of  these 
large  families  may  well  be  made  the 
special  province  of  municipal  activity  in 
the  provision  of  dwellings.  Against  a 
very  extensive  municipal  housing  pro- 
gram there  has  always  been  the  objec- 


tion that  it  discourages  private  enter- 
prise; building,  especially  for  families  in 
which  private  enterprise  is  not  interested 
or  whom  it  considers  actually  as  unde- 
sirable, obviously  would  not  have  that 
objection. 

By  this  means,  it  may  here  be  added, 
three  important,  even  urgent,  needs 
would  be  met  at  the  same  time:  the 
shortage  of  houses  would  be  reduced ;  the 
city  would  be  able  to  set  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  house  building  in  the  community 
without  discouraging  building;  any  loss 
on  the  enterprise — provided  it  were  im- 
possible to  charge  rents  sufficient  to 
cover  interest,  sinking  fund  and  the  cost 
of  management — would  be  justified 
by  the  special  social  purpose  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

In  connection  with  such  specialized 
housing  provision  for  large  families  other 
splendid  opportunities  readily  occur. 
There  will,  first  of  all,  be  an  occasion  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  so  organiz- 
ing homes  as  to  disburden  the  most  hard 
pressed,  not  to  say  exploited,  of  all  our 
workers,  the  mothers  of  many  children. 
Many  services  in  common  could  be  pro- 
vided to  save  them  labor.  Then,  for  the 
children  themselves,  such  a  group  of 
houses  would  bring  closely  together  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  worth  while 
the  conducting  not  only  of  a  good, 
supervised  playground  but  also  of  indoor 
recreation  and  occupational  work  after 
school  hours.  Third,  by  bringing  the 
homes  with  many  children  close  together, 
all  public  health  activity  on  their  behalf, 
the  services  more  especially  of  a 
visiting  nurse,  would  be  facilitated  and 
cheapened. 

SOME  PERMANENT  LESSONS 
FROM  A  WAR  SERVICE 

STATE  and  city  food  commissions 
probably  will  continue  at  their  work 
long  after  the  federal  Food  Administra- 
tion has  gone  the  way  of  all  war  ser- 
vices. To  judge  from  the  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Food  Commission,  just 
published,  they  have  found  fields  of  pub- 
lic usefulness  which  have  always  been 
open  but  which  only  the  pressure  of  war- 
time needs  made  us  fully  realize.  Un- 
der the  presidency  of  John  Mitchell, 
that  commission  has  started  quite  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  belong  very  defi- 
nitely in  the  field  of  social  practice  as 
interpreted  in  the  Workshop. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
direct   marketing.      That   there   are   oc-  ' 
casionally  surplus  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
which  perish   because  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  distribution  are  blocked,  we  all 
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knew.  The  commission  found  that  pota- 
toes, grain,  vegetables,  corn  meal,  dried 
beans,  dried  peas,  small  sized  prunes, 
hay,  straw,  hogs,  butter  and  cheese  could 
be  saved  by  the  simple  process  of  hitch- 
ing the  owners  up  directly  with  those 
who  could  utilize  these  supplies.  In 
.some  cases,  it  is  true,  it  was  necessary 
to  stimulate  consumption  before  the  pro- 
duce found  its  market.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  of  interest: 

Special  attention  was  given  to  this  cam- 
paign in  New  York  city,  the  big  market  for 
the  up-state  potato.  The  Food  Council  of 
Greater  New  York,  a  large  voluntary  organi- 
zation for  war  food  work,  aided  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  flyers  urging  the  use  of  potatoes 
and  bulletins  containing  recipes  for  delicious 
dishes  that  can  be  made  with  potatoes.  The 
Bureau  of  Distribution  and  Transportation 
brought  about  a  general  agreement  among  the 
dealers  to  reduce  the  retail  price  of  potatoes 
to  a  minimum  that  would  make  them  really 
cheap  food  for  the  poorer  population.  The 
moving  theaters  cooperated  by  permitting 
screen  announcements  asking  people  to  utilize 
"  the  homely  spud."  Catchy  slogans  about 
potatoes  were  featured  in  all  the  publicity 
material  and  a  score  or  more  posters  illustrat- 
ing these  slogans  were  donated  by  art  stud- 
ents. Store  keepers  were  given  suggestions 
for  window  displays.  Public  school  cooking 
classes  made  a  specialty  of  potato  dishes  and 
hotels  and  restaurants  featured  them  on  their 
menus. 

As  a  result,  the  demand  for  potatoes  was 
considerably  strengthened,  and  for  the  most 
part  farmers  were  able  to  dispose  of  their 
salable  stock.  So  successful  were  the  methods 
used  that  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion adopted  them  in  furthering  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  potatoes  all  over 
the  country. 

The  bringing  together  of  all  the  vari- 
ous groups  interested  in  some  particular 
branch  of  food  supply  for  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  trade  practices  in  aid 
of  the  general  purposes  of  the  commis- 
sion was  another  valuable  activity  from 
which  many  lessons  were  learned.  New 
rules  and  conditions  were  thus  elabor- 
ated, to  put  each  trade  on  a  proper  eco- 
nomic basis  and  bring  the  various  factors, 
including  the  consumers,  into  the  best 
possible  relationship  with  each  other. 

For  example,  fifteen  different  organizations 
concerned  with  manufacturing  or  distributing 
bakery  products,  including  the  large  whole- 
salers, the  medium-sized  wholesalers,  the 
small  wholesalers,  the  rye-bread  bakers,  etc., 
have  been  brought  together  under  one  commit- 
tee, through  which  the  commission  is  able  to 
secure  cooperation  in  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  relating  to  bakery  products.  A 
similar  committee  has  also  been  formed 
among  the  various  groups  of  retail  grocers, 
including  five  retail  grocers'  organizations, 
seven  different  Hebrew  retail  grocers'  organi- 
zations, the  chain  stores  which  are  unor- 
ganized, the  large  retail  jobbing  grocers  and 
the  delicatessen  dealers.  The  wholesale  gro- 
cery trade  has  also  been  brought  together  into 
a  committee,  including  the  large  wholesale 
grocers,  the  small  Hebrew  wholesalers  and  the 
Italian  jobbers.  .  .  .  The  bakers,  grocers  and 
confectioners  have  been  brought  of  necessity 
into  conference  more  than  any  other  groups, 
because  of  the  fact  that  wheat  and  sugar  were 
the  two  food  staples  most  extensively  and  con- 
tinuously affected  by  rulings  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministratioa. 

In  the  process  of  adjustment  of  trade  prac- 
tices to  conform  with  the  rulings  of  the  Food 
Administration,    trade    difficulties    and    prob- 


lems have  arisen,  particularly  in  the  foreign 
elements  of  the  baking  industry.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  modify  their  baking  customs  in  the 
use  of  wheat  substitutes,  many  bakers  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  patrons  and  con- 
sequent financial  ruin.  By  calling  to  their  aid 
experts  in  the  baking  trade  who  could  speak 
the  same  language  and  who  had  solved  the 
problem  involved  and  were  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  any  baker  brought  to  their  at- 
tention by  the  Federal  Food  Board,  it  was 
possible  to  save  them  from  disaster.    .    .    . 

The  work  with  the  various  trade  commit- 
tees is  supplemented  by  the  distribution  of 
educational  literature  interpreting  and  ex- 
plaining the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to 
the  different  trades.  B.  L. 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS 

THE  southern  Appalachians  have 
often  been  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  effect  exerted  by  geographical  in- 
fluences upon  the  human  mind.  Their 
forests  and  mountain  slopes  have  pro- 
duced a  type  at  once  original,  individual- 
istic and  self-sufficient.  Many  endeav- 
ors have  been  made  to  develop  a  com- 
munity spirit  among  these  sturdy  moun- 
tain folk,  and  most  of  them  have  failed. 
James  P.  Burton,  now  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  Public  Service  Reserve, 
who  has  lived  at  Oakdale,  Morgan 
county,  Tennessee,  for  about  twelve 
years,  has  been  able  to  do  in  a  quiet 
way  a  few  things  which  have  brought 
the  people  together  and  have  created 
among  them  a  desire  for  progress  and 
education. 

Through  his  interest,  some  wooded 
land  in  a  mountain  ravine,  near  a  place 
called  Rhododendron  Falls,  was  secured 
for  picnics  and  gatherings  during  the 
summer  months.  The  clearing  of  the 
land,  the  trimming  up  of  the  trees,  the 
care  of  the  rhododendron,  mountain 
laurel,  dogwood  and  the  native  wild 
flowers  was  for  many  of  his  neighbors 
their  first  job  in  common  and  increased 
their  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

Next,  a  spring  of  pure  water  was  con- 
creted on  these  grounds,  four  large  rock 
columns  were  built  and  a  springhouse 
cover  erected  over  the  spring,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  located  in  an  especially  shady, 
cool  and  beautiful  place.  Rustic  seats 
were  built,  and  the  little  spot  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  recreation  center.  About 
five  hundred  people  gathered  here  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  Sunday  school. 

This  event  will  long  live  in  the  annals 
of  the  neighborhood.  A  day  or  two  in 
advance,  three  booths  were,  erected  by 
volunteer  labor,  one  for  the  sale  of  flags 
and  novelties,  one  for  refreshments  such 
as  ice  cream  and  lemonade,  the  third  for 
more  substantial  food.  These  stands, 
decorated  with  wild  flowers,  ferns  and 
flags,  made  about  fifty  dollars  towards 
expenses.  The  festivities,  in  addition  to 
patriotic  addresses,  recitations  and  songs, 
included  various  athletic  contests  and  at- 
tracted people  from  every  part  of  the 
county. 


The  next  chapter  in  the  story  was  the 
selection  of  a  swimming  pool  for  the 
boys  and  the  erection  of  a  bathhouse 
near  it.  A  more  pretentious  building  for 
public  meetings  is  now  the  most  talked- 
of  item  on  the  community  construction 
program ;  for,  already  all  sorts  of  outing 
parties,  conventions,  educational  rallies, 
agricultural  meetings  intend  to  make  this 
their  center.  Mr.  Burton's  own  house, 
near  the  falls,  has  become  a  mecca  for 
conferences  on  community  betterment. 
By  whitewashing  fences  and  outbuild- 
ings, and  by  planting  the  local  peren- 
nials and  evergreens  in  attractive  group- 
ings around  it,  that  bungalow  has,  in- 
cidentally, become  a  model  of  home  "  up- 
keep "  for  the  district. 

Every  month,  he  writes,  sees  a  little 
advance  in  community  organization. 
The  county  Food  Administration,  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
and  United  War  Work  Campaign  Com- 
mittee have  come  together  to  confer  on 
the  organization  of  further  community 
work.  There  are  some  2,500  families  in 
Morgan  county,  and  the  leaders  hope  to 
reach  directly  or  indirectly  every  home 
in  this  mountain  county  with  the  message 
of  community  betterment.  There  are  55 
schoolhouses,  and  through  meetings  at 
these  it  is  hoped  to  interest  larger  num- 
bers in  the  county  activities  that  center 
at  Rhododendron  Falls. 

The  whole  effort  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting as  showing  a  new  way  of  approach 
to  the  general  task  of  community  organ- 
ization, growing  naturally  out  of  inter- 
ests the  people  already  have  in  common. 
It  is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that 
permanent  success  can  be  secured.   B.  L. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR   THE 
POTTER'S   FIELD 

THE  old  but  always  pressing  need 
for  reform  of  our  American  funeral 
and  interment  institutions,  especially 
for  the  poor,  is  once  more  commented 
upon  in  a  recent  article  in  Central-Blatt 
and  Social  Justice.  Frequent  criticisms 
are  made  not  only  in  regard  to  excessive 
cost  but  also  because  of  the  lack  of  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  in  the  interment  ar- 
rangements of  the  large  cities;  and  the 
article  believes  that  provision  by  the 
community  will  before  long  be  con- 
sidered the  only  possible  means  of  im- 
provement. It  refers,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  the  example  of  Vienna  where, 
under  the  progressive  regime  of  the 
Christian  Social  Party  some  years  ago, 
a  municipal  interment  institute  was 
created  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter. 

Nuremberg,  Kassel  and  Magdeburg 
have  also  municipalized  this  service ;  and 
a  few  German  cities  have  introduced  a 
system  of  free  interment,  paid  for  out  of 
taxation.  Such  a  system  was  adopted  in 
Hoechst  on  the  Main  in  1899  and  in 
Offenbach  in  1900.  Use  of  the  munici- 
pal provision  is,  of  course,  voluntary.    It 
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is  reported  that  on  an  average  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  poorest  section, 
takes  advantage  of  it.  In  one  town, 
Gera,  it  was  decided  that  free  interment 
be  provided  for  all  inhabitants  with  a 
taxable  income  below  a  certain  figure. 

The  difference  between  that  system  and 
the  "  potter's  field "  of  the  American 
city  apparently  consists  in  the  manner 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
vision. No  stigma  of  pauperism  at- 
taches to  these  municipal  interments, 
which  are  on  a  high  level  of  decency 
and  decorum,  and  which,  offered  by  the 
community  for  its  citizens,  enables  many 
to  keep  their  hard-earned  savings  or  in- 
surance money,  instead  of  spending  their 
all  on  the  funeral,  without  thereby  los- 
ing caste. 

The  writer  of  the  article  doubts 
whether  municipal  provision  of  that  sort 
in  this  country  would  be  feasible  but 
suggests  that  in  this  field  we  have  an- 
other exceedingly  valuable  opportunity 
for  voluntary  cooperative  enterprise. 

PRICES  THAT  ARE  FAIR 
AND  REASONABLE 

AT  first  glance  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  national  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  prices  so  as  to  encour- 
age buyers  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
wages  at  an  admittedly  abnormal  level 
— such  as  was  adopted  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  secretary  of  commerce — 
seems  hopelessly  Utopian.  Worked  out 
in  detail,  however,  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Redfield,  on  the  basis  of  willing,  even 
eager  cooperation  of  all  classes  interested 
— and  that  means  the  whole  population 
in  one  capacity  or  another — the  scheme 
merely  proposes  to  set  up  machinery  that 
has  already  been  found  working  well  on 
a  smaller  scale.     He  says: 

It  vv-  felt  that  a  large,  latent  buying 
power  t.usts  in  the  country  which  needs  only 
a  fair  adjustment  of  prices  to  become  active 
and  effective;  .  .  .  that  it  is  necessary  in 
considering  the  readjustment  of  prices  of 
materials  to  have  due  regard  for  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  proper  and  just  wage  scale; 
that  the  fine  spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  in 
industry  which  proved  such  a  valuable  fac- 
tor in  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  be 
availed  of  to  expedite  the  processes  of  indus- 
trial  readjustment. 

This  is  exactly  what,  under  the 
authority  of  a  recent  order-in-council, 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  many  Canadian  munic- 
ipalities are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  appointed  Fair  Price  Com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  cost  of  living 
and  to  publish  fair  price  schedules — at 
least  for  foodstuffs.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  abnormal  price  levels,  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  years,  prob- 
ably must  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  that  the  consumer  is  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them  so  long  as  he  feels 
assured  that  he  is  not  swelling  unreason- 
able profits  on  the  part  of  some  trust  or 
other  and  really  gets  his  money's  worth. 


Some  municipal  councils,  it  appears, 
have  criticized  the  order  and  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  it  confers 
on  the  plea  that  "  it  would  do  no  good." 
This  attitude,  however,  according  to  the 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  has  been 
much  resented  by  consumers  who  in  that 
very  refusal  see  confirmation  of  their  sus- 
picion that  the  profiteers,  in  league  with 
the  elected  aldermen,  are  trying  to  put 
something  over.  Nor  is  it  conceded  that 
such  Fair  Price  Committees  cannot  cover 
the  whole  ground,  since  many  of  the 
things  sold  in  the  city  are  produced  out- 
side it.  The  order  specifically  empowered 
these  committees  to  go  outside  the  city 
limits  for  such  inquiries  as  they  might 
wish  to  make. 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  experience 
since  the  armistice  seems  to  confirm  that 
of  many  communities  in  the  United 
States  which  had  a  regular  "  fair  price  " 
tabulation  service  during  the  war.  Even 
though  only  few  of  the  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption  can  regularly  be  sub- 
jected to  control  in  this  way,  the  psycho- 
logical influence  is  widespread ;  and  a 
wholesome  fear  of  public  opinion  is  cre- 
ated among  would-be  profiteers. 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  such  baro- 
meter of  fair  and  reasonable  charges  were 
set  up  in  every  city  and  state  as  the 
normal  function  of  some  permanent  de- 
partment? There  is  no  reason  why  its 
application  should  be  limited  to  food 
prices.  Already  we  have  control  over 
the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  taxicabs ; 
court  decisions  in  recent  cases  have  laid 
down  what  are  fair  and  reasonable 
charges  for  a  haircut  and  a  shampoo; 
and  the  curb  market  in  many  cities  is 
increasingly  impressing  upon  retailers — 
and  through  them  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers— that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  common  sense "  as  to  what  prices 
should  be  for  different  articles  under  any 
given  circumstances. 

The  experience  of  Baltimore,  of  New 
York,  of  Toledo  and  of  other  cities,  is 
quite  clear  on  one  matter  in  connection 
with  public  markets;  and  that  is  that 
they  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  enlarg- 
ing the  customer's  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent prices.  Attempts  at  forming  pools 
to  maintain  prices  above  a  reasonable 
level  sometimes  succeed  for  a  short  time, 
but  never  for  long  or  on  any  extended 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  selling  in  the  open 
gives  any  special  advantage  to  the  buyer. 
Service-Director  Goodwillie  is  quoted  by 
the  Toledo  City  Journal  as  saying: 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  much  real 
money  was  saved  by  the  buyers,  because  prices 
were  nearer  those  asked  by  the  retail  stores 
than  wholesale  rates.  The  producer  is  bound 
to  get  the  best  price  he  can  without  driving 
any  customers  away. 

In  other  words,  the  particular  in- 
fluence of  open-air  marketing  on  prices 
is  that  of  price  knowledge  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  exercised  also,  given  the  proper 
instrumentality,  on  goods  sold  habitually 


and  necessarily  indoors.  To  set  up  a 
national  committee  or  board  to  hold 
price-fixing  meetings  is  important ;  but  it 
is  the  last  one  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Mr.  Redfield's  conference  that  the 
consumer  needs  most  immediately: 

It  is  felt  that  the  public  announcement  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  board  after  the  con- 
ferences contemplated  -will  be  of  great  value 
in  establishing  a  proper  level  of  prices,  and 
the  stability  thereof,  and  will  induce  a  gen- 
eral resumption  of  industrial  activity.     .     .     . 

To  which  one  would  like  to  add  a 
special  reference  to  the  need  for  local  fair 
price  fixing  committees  to  consider  what 
are  reasonable  retail  prices  based  upon 
the  wholesale  prices  determined  by  Mr. 
Redfield's  board  and  to  make  their  find- 
ings known  far  and  wide  among 
consumers.  B.  L. 

VESTIBULE  SCHOOLS  AND 
TURNOVER 

VESTIBULE  schools,  or  training 
departments  in  which  the  learners 
receive  pay,  are  described  by  some  Amer- 
ican employers  who  conduct  them,  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Training  and  Dilu- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Most  of  these  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized to  train  women,  but  the  Training 
Service  believes  that  men  need  exactly 
the  same  assistance  to  qualify  for  new 
industrial  employments,  and  that  the  ben- 
efits of  adequate  training,  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  women,  would  follow 
equally  in  the  case  of  men. 

The  schools  described  are  in  plants 
manufacturing  a  variety  of  products, 
such  as  machinery,  automobiles,  aero- 
planes, cash  registers,  guns  and  tools. 
One  large  silk  manufacturing  firm  main- 
tains schools  in  seven  mills.  The  learners 
in  the  silk  mills  receive,  on  a  piecework 
system  of  payment,  $6  per  week  as  a 
guarantee.  The  majority  of  learners 
earn  more  than  the  guarantee  in  two 
weeks.  In  other  factories  the  wages  of 
learners  range  from  21  cents  an  hour 
to  45  cents  an  hour,  and  the  period  of 
instruction  is  from  two  days  to  three 
weeks.  A  manufacturer  of  cash  registers 
reports : 

"  It  is  our  experience  that  a  training 
period  of  four  to  six  weeks  is  best,  but 
the  demand  for  trained  help  is  so  great 
that  at  present  we  can  keep  them  in  the 
training  school  only  from  10  to  14  days, 
and  we  can  depend  on  most  of  them 
staying  with  us  after  locating  them  upon 
a  regular  job." 

One  large  tool  manufacturing  com- 
pany has  its  training  course  so  system- 
atized that  a  schedule  is  followed 
throughout  the  week.  Classes  begin  on 
Monday  and  students  are  trained  from 
five  to  twelve  days.  They  are  welcomed 
the  first  morning  by  an  address  by  the 
works  manager.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  illustrates  the  kind  of  in- 
struction given  in  many  of  the  other 
schools,  is  outlined  by  the  head  of  the 
training  department  as  follows: 
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9  to  12  A.  M. 

Following  the  address  the  students  are 
escorted  by  the  instructor  to  the  various  as- 
sembling departments  so  as  to  give  them  a 
general  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  pro- 
duce and  also  to  show  them  the  vital  need 
of  accuracy;  then  there  is  a  general  trip 
through  the  factory  showing  them  the  raw 
material  and  the  progressive  method  of  manu- 
facture. 

1  to  2  P.  M. 

Following  the  dinner  hour  they  return  to 
their  respective  places  and  are  taught  the 
differences  in  iron,  steel,  and  alloys.  In  con- 
nection with  this  course  we  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  called  Supplementary  Instructions 
and  Memorandums.  This  was  made  up  as  a 
memorandum  of  what  they  are  taught  each 
day. 

2  to  3  P.  M. 

This  period  is  taken  up  in  defining  the 
mechanical  terms,  such  as  turning,  drilling, 
reaming,  chamfer,  etc. 

3  to  5  p.  m. 
This  period  is  taken  up  in  teaching  them 
fractions  and  decimals,  which  is  most  essen- 
tial in  our  factory.  In  connection  with  frac- 
tions all  are  taught  to  read  a  scale  graduated 
to  64ths  and  lOOths. 

SECOND  DAT. 
9    to    10    A.    M. 

They  are  now  taught  to  read  blue  prints. 
This  we  do  by  getting  some  finished  part  and 
a  print  of  same,  in  this  manner  letting  them 
compare  with  prints,  also  with  explanation  on 
blackboard. 

10  to  12  M. 

We  have  chartered  a  sufficient  number  of 
inside  and  outside  calipers,  scales,  and  gauges 
from  our  tool-stock  room  and  use  these  in 
teaching  how  they  are  used  and  why. 

1  to  5  P.  M. 
The  remainder  of  the  second  day  is  spent 
in  teaching  the  students  how  to  use  microm- 
eters. We  have  also  chartered  a  sufficient 
supply  of  these  from  our  tool  stock  for  this 
purpose. 

THIRD  DAY. 

9  to  12  M. 
The  forenoon  of  the  third  day  they  are  put 
throughout    the    factory   with    the    inspectors 
and    are    made    familiar    with    the    use    of 
gauges,  scales,  micrometers,  etc. 

1  to  5  p.  m. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  they  are 
taken  to  the  several  training-school  machines 
and  a  thorough  descriptive  explanation  of 
each  machine  is  given. 

The  following  day  they  are  put  on  a  ma- 
chine and  are  taught  how  to  operate  this  par- 
ticular machine.  In  connection  with  this 
practical  training  they  are  taught  how  to 
sharpen  drills,  use  files,  etc. 

To  follow  up  the  progress  made  by  students 
after  they  are  transferred  to  the  factory,  we 
use  a  follow-up  sheet,  to  compare  the  average 
wage  earned  with  that  of  the  skilled  men. 

We  have  also  a  form  for  interviewing 
students  about  twice  a  week  to  help  them  until 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  work  with- 
out special  aid. 

From  a  comparison  of  labor  turnover 
reports  of  plants  having  vestibule  schools 
and  those  lacking  them  the  Training 
Service  concludes  that  in  reduction  of 
turnover  alone  the  vestibule  school  more 
than  repays  its  entire  cost.  It  notes 
further  that  in  most  vestibule  schools 
the  value  of  the  product  comes  near  pay- 
ing running  expenses. 

E.  S. 


PAROCHIAL   CLUBS   AND    THE 
CHURCH 

ONE  field  of  service  has  been  some- 
what neglected  by  students  of  so- 
cial work  in  recent  years  though  it  is 
important;  this  is  the  parochial  activities 
of  city  churches.  Being  usually  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  of  settlements 
and  other  undenominational  agencies 
and  often  carried  on  by  amateurs  rather 
than  by  experienced  professional  work- 
ers, they  obviously  attract  less  attention 
and  rarely  originate  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods. Nevertheless,  they  are  important 
numerically  and  because  of  their  close 
influence  on  the  life  of  a  neighborhood. 
And  they  have  distinct  problems  of  their 
own. 

In  an  article  on  parochial  clubs,  a 
writer  in  the  Girls'  Club  Journal  points 
out  how  important  it  is  to  establish  the 
right  relationship  between  the  leader 
and  the  minister  of  the  church.  Being 
there,  in  most  cases,  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  general  work  of  the 
church,  the  parochial  club  has  not  the 
same  freedom  as  a  club  with  purely  sec- 
ular aims.  This  lack  of  independence, 
however,  this  writer  contends,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  other 
advantages. 

After  all,  the  chu.ch  ...  in  spite  of 
all   the   defects  of  which  we  have   heard   so 


much  of  late — is  still  part  and  parcel  of 
the  national  life;  she  has  survived  through 
the  centuries,  and  will,  we  trust,  still  sur- 
vive with  renewed  life  and  vigor  when  the 
war  is  over.  To  be  closely  linked  with  her, 
therefore,  gives  an  element  of  permanence 
to  club  work.  In  a  few  years  the  club  mem- 
bers of  today  will  be  the  mothers  of  another 
generation ;  if  through  the  club  we  can 
link  them  on  to  the  church  both  will  benefit. 

As  regards  the  relationship,  she  con- 
siders unswerving  loyalty  of  the  club 
leader  to  the  minister,  moderated  how- 
ever by  outspoken  frankness  where  they 
may  differ  and  a  really  friendly  human 
footing  between  them,  the  main  condi- 
tion of  success.  This  means,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  corresponding  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  minister — and  of  the 
minister's  wife  in  many  cases — to  let  the 
clubs  pursue  their  own  purposes  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  club  leader  in 
matters  of  detail  and  to  take  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
clubs.  "  The  main  idea  of  some  clergy- 
men, "  she  says,  "  with  reference  to  girls' 
clubs  is  that  they  augment  a  congrega- 
tion and  help  to  furnish  an  audience  for 
their  sermons!  " 

Another  difficulty  which  parochial 
clubs  have,  perhaps,  to  a  larger  degree 
than  detached  ones  is  the  imposition  of 
too  much  authority  by  the  leader  on  her 
helpers  and  by  all  the  officers  on  the 
girls  themselves. 


\ 
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Unemployment  &  American  Trade  Unions 
By  D.  P.  Smelser.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
154  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.35. 

Aside  from  a  discussion  of  the  statistics  of 
unemployment  among  trade  unions,  for  which 
the  author  depends  mainly  on  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Massachusetts  and  formerly  by 
the  New  York  Labor  Department,  this  book 
is  devoted  to  the  various  measures  adopted 
by  organized  labor  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  its  members.  A  surprising  variety  of 
expedients  is  disclosed.  A  number  is  said 
to  spring  from  the  belief,  general  among 
trade  unionists,  in  the  "  work  fund  "  theory, 
which  regards  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
as  a  fixed  quantity,  incapable  of  expansion. 
Limitations  on  apprenticeship,  tendencies  to 
restrict  output  and  union  membership,  the 
"  permit "  system,  which  lets  in  workers  from 
other  trades  during  temporary  shortages  of 
labor  instead  of  permanently  enlarging  the 
union,  opposition  to  overtime,  and  the  system 
of  seniority  and  priority  rights  in  the  job  are 
all  ascribed  to  the  one  motive  of  decreasing 
the  number  of  workmen  among  whom  em- 
ployment must  be  divided. 

Local  trade  union  employment  bureaus  and 
the  informal  efforts  of  union  business  agents 
to  find  jobs  for  their  constituents  receive  high 
praise.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  granite  cut- 
ters, efforts  to  place  workmen  in  jobs  in  dis- 
tant cities  or  to  advance  money  for  traveling 
expenses  have  been  much  less  successful.   The 


policy  of  equal  distribution  of  employment 
in  slack  years  and  seasons  through  short-time 
or  a  shift  system  is  stated  to  have  been  de- 
veloped largely  through  union  agitation. 

The  only  unemployment  insurance  thus  far 
developed  in  the  United  States  is  that  paid 
by  the  trade  unions.  Only  three  nationals — 
cigar  makers,  German-American  typographia, 
diamond  workers — together  with  several 
locals  have  established  formal  systems  of 
unemployment  benefits.  But  many  other 
unions  give  more  or  less  organized  help  to 
their  workless  members,  varying  from  the 
collection  of  large  relief  funds  in  years  of  in- 
dustrial depression  to  the  remission  of  union 
dues  to  the  unemployed  and  taking  up  col- 
lections for  needy  comrades.  Dr.  Smelser 
corroborates  the  findings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  in  its  unem- 
ployment survey  in  1914-15  that  in  one  way 
or  another  trade  unions  take  care  of  their 
members  so  that  they  are  rarely  obliged  to 
ask  help  from  organized  charity. 

Yet  trade  unionists  themselves  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  their  various  efforts  to  meet  ths 
problem  of  unemployment  are  inadequate 
without  action  by  the  government,  by  em- 
ployers and  the  general  public.  Dr.  Smelser 
quotes  a  trade  union  official  as  saying  that 
"of  all  the  problems  facing  trade  union  offi- 
cials that  of  unemployment  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle."  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
study,  though  just  published,  was  apparently 
written   several   years  ago,   before   labor  had 
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even  made  up  its  mind  to  support  public  em- 
ployment bureaus.  Its  present  program  for 
unemployment  prevention  comes  close  to  that 
advocated  by  social  reformers,  including  not 
only  a  permanent  national  employment  ser- 
vice but  public  work  during  hard  times  and 
often  some  form  of  unemployment  insurance. 
The  "  reconstruction  program "  recently 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor  is  typical  of  labor's  present  posi- 
tion: 

"  First  and  foremost  on  the  program  must 
be  guaranteed  opportunity  of  remunerative 
employment — a  guarantee  fully  justified  by 
our  demonstrated  capacity  for  a  never-ceasing 
expansion  of  social  desires  and  needs.  If 
private  avenues  of  employment  are  not  com- 
petent, then  public  ones  must  be  developed, 
so  varied  and  elastic  that  they  will  automati- 
cally and  effectually  prevent  unemployment. 
Without  access  to  gainful  occupation,  all  of 
the  planning  for  a  peaceful,  progressive  and 
prosperous  future  is  useless  and  hopeless.  We 
know  that  there  is  plenty  and  more  than 
plenty  of  work  for  all.  The  flaw  is  in  its 
distribution.  Present  confusion  must  be  re- 
deemed by  state  public  employment  services, 
with  federal  aid  and  coordination,  and  not 
starved  for  funds  but  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent and  adequate  basis  and  supplied  with  a 
revolving  fund  to  provide  transportation  for 
workers  directed  to  distant  jobs.  The  spec- 
ter of  involuntary  unemployment  and  its  evil 
brood  of  poverty  and  misery  must  be  ban- 
ished for  all  time." 

The  problem  today,  with  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  growing  by  thousands  every 
week,  with  the  future  of  the  unemployment 
service  uncertain  and  Senator  Kenyon's  bill 
for  an  emergency  public  works  commission 
reported  shelved,  is  not  to  plan  a  program 
of  unemployment  prevention  but  to  translate 
labor's  and  reformers'  aspirations  into  quick 
action.  Margaret  A.  Hobbs. 

How  the  World  Votes 

By    Charles    Seymour    and    Donald    Paige 

Frary.     C.     A.     Nichols     Company.     Two 

volumes.     761  pp.     Price  $6.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $6.75. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  misleading.  The 
authors  devote  less  space  to  explaining  pres- 
ent methods  of  voting  in  the  many  countries 
treated,  which  include  all  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  than  to  other  matters  such 
as  the  rise  of  constitutional  government  and 
the  successive  extensions  of  the  suffrage.  In 
some  cases  even  such  distantly  connected 
topics  as  the  personality  of  rulers  now  long 
dead  receive  more  attention  than  important  re- 
cent developments  in  methods  of  voting.  For 
example,  the  political  character  of  Frederick 
William  IV  of  Germany  occupies  more  space 
than  the  explanation  of  the  Hare  system  of 
proportional  representation,  though  that  sys- 
tem is  now  used  in  certain  elections  in  no  less 
than  eieht  different  countries  or  provinces. 

The  volumes  contain  some  serious  errors. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  d'Hondt  (Bel- 
gian) system  of  proportional  representation 
"  is  gaining  headway  among  the  western 
states  in  the  United  States "  (Volume  II,  p. 
319).  The  fact  is,  that  system  is  not  used 
in  the  United  States  at  all.  The  explanation 
of  the  West  Australian  system  of  preferen- 
tial voting — the  "  alternative  vote,"  as  it  is 
called  in  Great  Britain — and  of  the  Hare  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation  are  both 
obscure  and  incorrect  (Volume  I,  p.  194,  and 
Volume  II,  p.  319). 

Worse  still  are  the  omissions.  Though  the 
Bucklin  or  Grand  Junction  system  of  major- 
ity preferential  voting  is  used  by  scores  of 
American  cities,  it  is  not  explained  or  even 
mentioned.  No  mention  is  made  even  of  the 
use  of  proportional  representation  in  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia, 
Japan,  Russia  (between  the  fall  of  the  Czar 
and  the  rise  of  bolshevism),  or  the  United 
States,  though  these  countries  are  all  covered. 

Worst  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  the  authors  of 


these  volumes,  though  they  have  taken  pains 
to  collect  a  mass  of  information  more  or  less 
connected  with  constitutional  government,  the 
suffrage,  and  methods  of  voting,  have  quite 
failed  to  do  the  thing  without  which  the  mere 
collection  of  facts  is  nearly  worthless:  They 
have  failed  to  grasp  principles.  They  do  not 
once  mention  the  difference  between  electing 
representatives  in  policy-determining  bodies 
and  electing  administrators,  though  that  dif- 
ference is  the  key  both  to  the  main  distinction 
between  voting  in  America  and  voting  in 
other  countries  and  to  the  electoral  reforms  of 
recent  years  in  all  countries. 

C.  G.  Hoag. 

The  Eve  of  Election 

By   John   B.   Howe.     Macmillan    Co.     283 

pp.     Price  $1.75 ;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$1.85. 

I'm  a  new  voter  and  this  is  a  book  which 
the  author  has  written  primarily  for  me. 
He  tells  me  that  the  franchise  is  a  serious 
business;  and  then  he  describes  the  consti- 
tution, Congress,  the  cabinet,  state  and  city 
government,  old  and  newer  voting  methods, 
the  growth  of  parties  and  the  woman  suffrage 
movement.  He  does  this  in  an  extremely 
readable  fashion,  and  the  historical  passages 
are  particularly  interesting.  If  this  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter  of  voting,  it  can't  be 
so  difficult;  I  learned  most  of  this  from  the 
civic  textbooks  of  the  grammar  grades. 

But  Mr.  Howe  insists  it  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. He  quotes  Whittier  at  every  chapter 
head  to  make  his  point,  Whittier,  who  called 
voting  "  the  kingliest  act  of  Freedom."  Why 
is  it  serious?  The  author  doesn't  say.  I 
think  it  over.  I  look  at  the  newspapers  and 
marvel  at  the  things  that  congressmen  ex- 
pend their  energies  upon.  I  wonder  why  the 
boss  shouldn't  get  all  the  votes  he  wishes, 
since  he  is  the  only  neighborhood  worker  most 
of  our  people  know.  I  see  that  economic 
evils  can  be  fought  through  politics,  but  so 
can  economic  reform.  I  observe  the  reform- 
er's (Mr.  Howe's,  too)  scorn  for  the  party 
system ;  and  yet  I  notice  that  the  tendency 
of  the  period  is  to  work  not  independently 
but  in  groups.  I  listen  to  Americans  who  are 
convinced  that  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of 
our  democracy  can  never  be  improved  upon; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  there  are 
new  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  have  come 
to  question  the  infallibility  of  our  institutions 
because  they  have  found  them  lacking  and 
who  look  with  interest  at  political  experi- 
ments across  the  Atlantic.  And  such  things 
convince  me  that  this  business  of  voting  is 
really  serious.  These  are  the  things  that  I 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I 
ought  to  feel  a  responsibility  for.  They're 
at  least  as  important  as  the  age  of  a  con- 
gressman. But  they  are  not  in  Mr.  Howe's 
book,  as  they  were  not  in  the  civics  textbooks 
of  the  grammar  grades.  Until  such  things 
appear  in  a  book  on  our  government,  I'm  not 
going  to  be  much  as  a  voter.  F.  F. 

Municipal  Ownership,  with  a  Special  Sur- 
vey of  Municipal  Gas  Plants  in  America 
and  Europe. 

By  Albert  M.  Todd.  Public  Ownership 
League  of  America.  122  pp.  Price  $.50 
paper;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $.54. 
Mr.  Todd,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress 
and  now  president  of  the  Public  Ownership 
League  of  America,  discusses  in  this  volume 
his  views  of  the  general  principles  of  public 
ownership,  relation  of  private  and  of  public 
ownership  to  public  welfare,  and  a  compar- 
ison of  efficient  costs  and  rates  of  charge  of 
private  gas  works  in  American  cities  with 
private  and  public  gas  works  in  European 
cities.  In  the  appendix  are  given  some  excerpts 
as  to  the  success  of  municipal  ownership  in 
Great  Britain  in  1918  and  some  comments 
upon  private  ownership  of  public  utilities 
in  this  country,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  model  provisions  respecting  franchises 
and  public  utilities  in  the  new  charter  of  the 


city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  author  has 
for  years  been  interested  in  public  ownership 
and  is  one  of  the  ablest  proponents  of  public 
as  distinct  from  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  This  monograph  gives  some  of  the 
facts  which  back  up  his  conclusions  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership.        Clyde  L.  King. 

The  Mulatto  in  the  United  States 

By    Edward    Byron    Reuter.      Richard    G. 

Badger.    417  pp.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey  $2.65. 

Mr.  Reuter  makes  many  unsupported  state- 
ments. Miscegenation  has  taken  place,  even 
in  slavery,  he  maintains,  almost  entirely  be- 
tween the  better  types  of  Negroes  and  the 
worst  class  of  whites — prostitutes,  criminals, 
jail-birds.  "  No  scientific  credence,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  be  given  to  the  stories  of  so  many 
mixed-bloods  that  they  are  descendants  of 
prominent  men.  The  making  of  genealogies 
is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  newly-rich 
class  of  the  whites."  Against  this  statement 
made  in  1918  place  Olmstead  in  1854.  He 
writes:  "Mrs.  Douglass,  a  Virginia  woman, 
says  on  amalgamation,  '  Neither  is  it  to  be 
found  only  in  the  lower  order  of  the  white 
population.  It  pervades  the  entire  society. 
Its  followers  are  to  be  found  among  all 
ranks,  occupations  and  professions.  The 
white  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  South 
have  suffered  under  it  for  years — have  seen 
.  .  .  their  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  de- 
stroyed by  .  .  .  their  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers'."  By  a  curious  paradox,  Mr.  Reu- 
ter declares  that  it  is  from  such  unions  of 
blacks  with  despicable  whites  that  distin- 
guished mulattoes  have  sprung.  What  al- 
chemy in  black  blood  that  can  thus  "  life's 
leaden  metal  into  gold  transmute!" 

There  are  many  such  surprises,  the  result 
of  conclusions  drawn  a  priori.  Inherently 
the  black  is  incapable  of  leadership.  Hence, 
"  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  one  conspicuous 
example  of  military  ability  among  the  race, 
was  probably  not  a  full-blood  Negro" — tra- 
dition and  portraits  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; "the  real  Negro  is  remarkably  free 
from  bitterness."  But  let  Mr.  Reuter  ques- 
tion the  most  undoubtedly  negroid  of  recent 
migrants  from  the  South.  The  possession  of 
oratory  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  J.  C.  Price 
and  Frederick  Douglass  is  no  proof  of  supe- 
rior mentality,  since  "  oratory  is  an  abdom- 
inal rather  than  a  cerebral  exercise."  Shades 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero! 

"  Negroes  have  given  very  little  support 
to  the  so-called  radical  movements.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  claims  a  membership  of 
only  9,500  and  has  always  been  financed  by 
white  persons."  The  membership  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  45,370,  and  a  generous  es- 
timate places  white  contributions  at  15  per 
cent. 

There  is  much  one-sided  reasoning.  Be- 
cause of  the  superiority  of  white  blood  every 
male  mulatto  or  Negro  aims  to  marry  a 
woman  either  white  or  as  near  white  as  pos- 
sible. What  about  the  reverse  of  the  medal  ? 
In  the  event  of  such  marriages,  is  not  white 
seeking  black  as  well  as  black  seeking  white? 
It  is  true,  however,  that  both  blacks  and  mu- 
lattoes in  the  United  States  tend  more  or 
less  consciously  to  approach  a  lighter  type; 
but  in  this  generation  at  least  the  reason  is 
economic  and  civic,  not  ethnic.  Colored  peo- 
ple have  learned  only  too  well  that  the  more 
remote  their  approximation  to  the  white 
American  norm  of  color  or  of  feature,  the 
more  remote  is  their  opportunity  for  work 
beyond  the  lowest  grade  or  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  civic  privileges  without  which 
life  is  drab.  Notice  how  only  light-colored 
girls  are  employed  in  cafeterias.  Accompany 
a  black  girl  to  the  few  firms  in  Philadelphia 
which  recently  have  been  calling  for  col- 
ored labor  and  hear  her  told  that  no  "  hard- 
looking  "  girls  are  wanted.  Then  guess  her 
resolution  with  respect  to  her  future  children. 
The   author   himself,   by  his  frequent  admis- 
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sion  that  white  women  will  marry  black  men 
of  wealth  and  prestige,  shows  quite  inad- 
veitently  and  from  another  approach  that  the 
wedge  between  the  races  is  as  often  economic 
as  racial. 

The  psyche  of  the  Negro,  be  he  black  or 
mulatto,  is  beyond  Mr.  Reuter's  ken.  It  is 
this  which  renders  his  book,  with  all  its  array 
of  names  and  figures,  comparatively  value- 
less, and  indeed  puts  it  in  the  class  of  writ- 
ings which  he  ascribes  peculiarly  to  Negroes, 
that  is,  biased,  unreliable  and  unscientific. 

Jessie  Fauset. 

The  Truth  About  Lynching  and  the  Negro 

in  the  South 

By  VVinfield  H.  Collins.     Neale  Publishing 

Co.     163   pp.     Price  $1.25;   by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $1.35. 

This  book  purports  to  show  that  the  lynch- 
ing of  black  men  prevents  their  becoming 
over-dangerous  to  the  white  South.  The 
crux  of  the  argument  is  in  the  third  chapter 
where  the  author  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
Negro  is  usually  lynched  for  the  crime  of 
rape,  and  that  if  he  is  not  periodically  lynched 
for  this  crime  (preferably  burned)  he  be- 
comes more  vicious. 

Mr.  Collins  uses  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
statistics  for  lynchings  for  his  authority.  He 
says:  "It  is  quite  evident  from  the  statistics 
beginning  1SS5  that  rape  has  continued  to  be, 
if  not  the  whole  cause  for  the  lynching  of 
Negroes  in  the  South,  anyhow  almost  that 
with  other  crimes  as  merely  incidental."  Upon 
this  assertion  he  takes,  apparently  at  random, 
six  pairs  of  years,  1885-6,  1901-2,  1906-7; 
1892-3,  1911-2,  1913-4  and  finds  that  he  has 
376  or  39  per  cent  lynched  for  murder,  296  or 
31  per  cent  lynched  for  rape,  and  282  or  29 
per  cent  for  minor  causes. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  rape  was 
not  the  chief  cause  of  lynching,  but  the  writer 
next  cites  the  number  of  persons  legally  exe- 
cuted during  these  twelve  years  and  shows 
that  of  those  Negroes  who  committed  murder 
57  per  cent  were  executed  and  43  per  cent 
lynched,  while  of  those  who  committed  rape, 
16  per  cent  were  executed  and  84  per  cent 
were  lynched;  thus  proving  that  the  South  is 
seven  times  more  likely  to  lynch  for  rape  than 
for  murder. 

That  an  absence  of  lynching  increases  the 
Negro's  tendency  to  rape,  Mr.  Collins  sug- 
gests, is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  1913- 
4,  13  Negroes  lynched  for  rape  and  6  legally 
hanged;  1915-6,  26  lynched  for  rape;  from 
which  we  learn  that  when  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  lynching  for  rape,  as  in  1913-4,  the 
crime  increases,  since  the  Negroes  have  a 
chance  to  forget  the  terrible  punishment,  con- 
sisting often  of  prolonged  torture,  that  should 
be  meted  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Collins  continues  his  argument  on  the 
necessity  of  lynching  by  describing  the  Negro 
as  "  infinitely  lacking  in  the  high  mental, 
moral  and  emotional  qualities  that  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,"  and 
that  since  "  barbarous  criminals  require  bar- 
barous laws,"  the  white  men,  "the  innocent 
*nd  law-abiding  citizens  of  a  state,  [the 
italics  are  ours]  have  rights  as  well  as  crim- 
inals." This  is  the  truth  about  lynching  as 
the  author  portrays  it. 

One  may  note  in  answer  that  while  it  is 
important  to  know  that  the  Negro  is  lynched 
seven  times  more  frequently  for  rape  than 
for  other  crimes,  this  does  not  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  Negroes  lynched  are  lynched 
for  rape.  On  the  contrary,  his  figures  show 
that  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  Negroes 
who  have  met  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob 
have  been  guilty  of  rape.  The  author's  argu- 
ment in  no  way  explains  or  excuses  these  other 
lynchings  which  he  must  admit  are  of  im- 
portance to   the   Negroes   themselves. 

Also,  the  figures  show  that  the  Negro  is  not 
a  rapist;  that  is,  that  he  is  not  excessively 
given  to  that  crime.  The  fact  that  he  was 
lynched    so   seldom   for   rape    in    1913-4    is 


pointed  out  as  a  regrettable  omission  result- 
ing in  doubling  the  amount  of  rape  the  two 
following  years;  but  since  there  were  only 
six  legal  executions  for  rape  in  that  period, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  harry  the 
Negro  to  committing  more  rape  to  get  the 
proper  number  of  deaths  by  mobs.  Nineteen 
cases  of  rape  or  alleged  rape  in  two  years 
(one  must  remember  that  the  mob  does  not 
wait  for  its  victim  to  be  proved  guilty)  is  a 
negligible  number  in  a  population  of  9,000,- 
000 — the  approximate  Negro  population  for 
the  lynching  states. 

This  book  is  printed  in  the  year  1918.  In 
that  year,  at  Valdosta,  Ga.,  a  mob,  with  a 
cruelty  too  revolting  to  rehearse,  lynched  a 
colored  woman  soon  to  give  birth  to  a  child. 
Her  crime  was  that  she  had  inveighed 
against  the  men  who  had  lynched  her  hus- 
band for  alleged  complicity  in  a  murder, 
loudly  proclaiming  her  husband's  innocence. 
In  the  same  year  a  case  came  up  before  a 
court  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  white  man  had 
attempted  rape  upon  a  colored  girl,  ten  years 
old.  The  grand  jury  found  "no  bill,"  refus- 
ing even  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  whom 
the   friends  of  the   little   girl   had   secured. 

There  is  only  a  modicum  of  truth  about 
lynching  in  Mr.  Collins'  book.  There  is  a 
world  of  truth  regarding  the  relation  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  races  in  the  South 
in  these  two  pictures — that  of  a  Georgia  mob 
hanging  a  pregnant  woman,  mad  with  grief, 
for  protesting  at  her  husband's  death,  and 
that  of  the  grand  jury  in  South  Carolina  re- 
fusing to  consider  the  possibility  of  punish- 
ing a  white  man  who  attacked  a  little  black 
child. 

Mary  White  Ovington. 

England  and  Palestine 
By  Herbert  Sidebotham.     Constable  &  Co., 
Ltd.     257   pp.     Price   6s.;   by  mail   of  the 
Survey  $1.80. 
Great  Britain,  Palestine  and  the  Jews 
Anonymous.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     93  pp. 
$.50,    paper   bound;    by  mail   of   the    Sur- 
vey $.55. 
Jerusalem,  Past  and  Present 

By  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins.  Fleming  H.  Re- 
vell  Co.  169  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey  $1.10. 

Mr.  Sidebotham's  study  is  frankly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  British  interests  in  Palestine. 
But  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a  review  of 
all  the  elements  that  go  into  the  Palestinian 
political  problem  by  a  scholar  who  is  at 
home  as  much  in  ancient  histor--  as  in  the 
literature  of  modern  "  Realnolitik."  It  is  a 
book  full  of  facts,  and  the  opinions  put  for- 
ward are  stated,  on  the  whole,  with  modera- 
tion. 

There    is,    however,    one   statement   which, 


since  it  merely  expresses  in  an  exaggerated 
form  what  everybody  is  saying,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  "The  Turks," 
he  says,  "are  an  alien  oligarchy  in  almost 
all  parts  of  their  empire,  and  even  if  their 
rule  had  been  enlightened  and  progressive  no 
violence  would  be  done  to  the  population  in 
dispossessing  them.  Indeed  the  principle  of 
nationality    requires    their    dispossession." 

How  on  earth  are  we  going  to  dispossess 
the  Turks  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
then  claim  to  have  vindicated  the  "  prin- 
ciple of  nationality"?  Evidently,  they  are 
a  people  born  to  be  ruled  by  others;  in  fact, 
everybody  assures  us  that  they  are  totally  in- 
capable of  maintaining  stable  government. 
And  yet  this  race  has  lorded  it  over  Asia 
Minor  and  large  parts  of  Europe  for  some 
nine  centuries! 

Mr.  Sidebotham  is  similarly  sweeping, 
however,  about  the  other  populations  of 
Palestine.  The  Jews,  although  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  are,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  indigenous  civilization  that  could 
take  the  nlace  of  the  Turkish.  We  do  not 
even  have  to  wait  for  a  large  Jewish  immi- 
gration. Yet  the  promise  of  a  large  Jewish 
immigration  and  extension  of  Jewish  colonial 
enterprise  in  Palestine  are  quoted  as  desira- 
ble prospects.  They  ,  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
prospects  which  make  the  imminent  depar- 
ture from  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  in  the  case  of  Palestine  politically 
tenable. 

*         *         » 

Great  Britain,  Palestine  and  the  Jews  evi- 
dently emanates  from  the  British  Zionist  or- 
ganization and  gives  within  a  short  space 
a  readable  and  persuasive  statement  of  the 
Zionist  case.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing but  propaganda  and  consists  largely 
of  quotation.  This  little  book  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  short  introduction  to  Zionism. 


Mr.  Atkins  reviews  the  subject  from  a 
pious  Christian  point  of  view.  He  has  that 
curious  mental  make-up  which  is  common 
among  missionaries  among  Jews,  who  at  the 
same  time  condemn  the  Jewish  religion  as 
utterly  worthless  and  extol  the  Jews  as  God's 
chosen  race.  On  page  10  he  assures  us  that 
"  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ  had  come  back  to 
the  standards  of  the  Cross "  when  Allenby 
and  his  troops  entered  its  streets;  on  page 
12  he  is  equally  sure  that  "  there  would  be 
a  fine  historical  fitness  in  making  Palestine 
again  a  Jewish  state."  Surely  it  eannot  be 
both.  He  does  not,  however,  on  the  political 
problem,  get  beyond  generalities  and  thus 
avoids  the  necessity  of  having  to  answer  per- 
plexing  questions.  B.    L. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  the  Editor:  Massachusetts,  along  with 
other  states,  is  confronting  a  situation  which 
is  beginning  to  arouse  interest  among  the 
people.  In  the  first  place  she  rejected  46 
per  cent  of  her  young  men  under  the  first 
draft.  One  million  of  her  workers  lose  an  an- 
nual average  of  nine  days  from  sickness.  This 
involves  a  time  loss  of  25,000  years,  a  wage 
loss  of  $25,000,000,  and  a  medical  bill  of 
probably  $15,000,000.  Many  of  her  workers, 
not  on  the  sick  list,  are  below  par,  working 
under  a  handicap,  with  the  consequent  low- 
ering of  morale  in  industry  and   a  great  in- 


crease in  the  labor  turn-over,  which  has  in 
recent  years  proven  a  most  serious  problem. 
On  top  of  this  the  state  is  spending,  besides 
all  that  is  spent  by  individuals,  through  pub- 
lic and  private  organization  channels  at  least 
$35,000,000  a  year.  This  for  curative  and 
custodial  work,  and  it  all  goes  for  regaining, 
or  attempting  to  regain,  lost  ground.  It 
equals  the  total  earnings  of  46,000  men  at 
$2.50  per  day. 

All  this  has  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the 
country,  the  interest  of  industry  and  of  na- 
tional life.  Those  who  have  read  The 
Wasted  Years  see  how  the  same  conditions 
are  impressing  the  English  people.     America 
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can  afford  to  be  no  less  impressed.  The 
proper  consideration  involves  no  narrow 
point  of  view.  We  shall  have  to  recognize 
everything  connected  with  the  individual  at 
every  period  in  his  life.  It  means  that 
America  must  improve  her  work  for  children, 
health  inspection  in  the  schools,  physical  edu- 
cation, play,  recreation,  housing,  factory  sani- 
tation, and  the  conditions  of  work  every- 
where. 

Just  now  many  of  the  people  are  centering 
their  interest  on  physical  education  in  the 
schools.  This  involves  the  largest  available 
group  under  a  measure  of  control,  and  it 
comes  at  a  point  now  culpably  neglected. 
When  the  state  takes  the  children  for  educa- 
tional purposes  it  should  educate  them  physi- 
cally and  spiritrally  as  well  as  mentally. 
America  habitually  confines  her  children  to 
poorly  ventilated  and  dusty  schoolrooms  and 
teaches  them  hygiene  from  the  covers  of  a 
book.  Their  school  work  is  an  almost  con- 
stant hazard  to  their  health,  causing  them  to 


lcse  not  only  health  but  their  proper  mental 
and   moral   development. 

Massachusetts  has  been  trying  for  two 
years  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  estab- 
lish physical  education.  Her  failure  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  her  people  generally 
have  been  interested  in  a  way  too  academic 
and  too  little  practical,  and  her  business  or- 
ganizations, so  seriously  affected  by  the  con- 
ditions, have  as  yet  given  the  question  very 
little  attention.  We  have  seen  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  present  drift  in  war,  and  we 
know  when  we  think  about  it  that  it  is  equal- 
ly significant  in  citizenship,  in  industry,  in 
all  that  we  live  for,  whatever  we  call  it. 
Other  states  have  taken  up  physical  education, 
eight  already  having  physical  education  laws. 
Fourteen  are  at  the  present  time  considering 
it.  It  has  been  embodied  as  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  new  English  Education  act.  The 
National  Commission  in  France  is  developing 
physical  education  in  the  army,  in  the  schools, 
and   in  the   industries  of  France.     It  is  safe 


to  say  that  the  constructive  statesmanship  of 
the  future  will  recognize  physical  education 
as  one  of  the  most  important  items  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  know  that  morale  in  the  army  is  pro- 
duced through  the  development  and  protec- 
tion of  the  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  men.  We  know  that  it  is  the  absence  of 
these  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  in  indus- 
try which  produces  the  I.  W.  W.  and  bolshe- 
vism.  Bolshevism  is  a  product.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  one  should  prefer  to  be 
a  Bolshevist  or  a  producer  of  it.  Real  patriots 
do  not  desire  to  encourage  either  the  product 
or  the  producer.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  America  is  immediately  con- 
fronted. The  proper  solution  of  the  question 
of  physical  education  will  prove  a  mighty 
solvent  of  other  problems. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 

[Secretary,  Civic  League.] 

Boston. 

RELEASE  ON  TECHNICALITY 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  February  15  the  statement  of  the  War 
Department  regarding  my  release  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing explanation: 

According  to  the  statement  cf  the  War 
Department  I  was  classified  by  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  in  1-C,  that  is,  furlough  with  the 
Friends  Reconstruction  Unit.  On  two  differ- 
ent occasions  I  definitely  and  deliberately 
stated  to  the  Board  of  Inquiry  that  I  would 
not  accept  a  furlough  either  for  work  on  a 
farm  or  with  the  Friends  Reconstruction  Unit 
because  my  protest  was  not  merely  against 
doing  military  work  but  against  military  con- 
scription. When  interviewed  by  Major  Kel- 
logg, the  personal  representative  of  the  War 
Department,  in  the  guard  house  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  I  made  the  same  statement  to  him  de- 
claring that  I  could  do  absolutely  nothing 
which  involved  the  recognition  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act. 

Consequently  whether  classified  as  1-C  or 
not,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  and  the  War  De- 
partment knew  that  I  would  not  accept  a  fur- 
lough for  Friends  Reconstruction  work. 

As  to  the  legal  error  in  my  court-martial 
I  know  nothing.  But  to  a  layman  like  my- 
self it  seems  a  serious  matter  that  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men  should  depend  on  so 
slender  a  thread  as  a  legal  technicality.  From 
the  standpoint  of  principle  and  justice  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  any  conscientious 
objector  belongs  in  prison  today,  I  do,  and  my 
release  would  consequently  seem  an  admission 
that  all  other  objectors  should  be  released  as 
well. 

Evan  W.  Thomas. 

New  York 

LAND  APPRAISERS 

To  the  Editor:  Rehabilitating  soldiers  on 
the  land,  land  colonization,  soldiers'  settle- 
ments, a  home  for  every  soldier,  returning 
soldier  farmers,  ten  acres  and  a  home  for 
the  returning  soldier,  the  soldier  and  the 
country  side,  pioneer  soldier  farmers,  block 
settlements  by  soldiers  and  a  countless  num- 
ber of  like  phrases  have  become  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  hourly  conversation  about  the 
returning  soldier.  Some  of  this  propaganda 
is  by  able  thinkers  who  understand  the  nature 
of  the  real  problem  of  the  returning  soldier 
without  a  job.  But  unfortunately  some  who 
would  be  public  lights,  either  knowingly  or 
ignorantly  are  simply  making  a  coloring  of 
social  and  political  camouflage  out  of  it. 

For  the  soldier  who  desires  to  become  a 
farmer  it  is  indeed  a  real  Droblem.  The 
greater  number  of  the  returning  soldiers, 
however,  will  return  to  business,  factories, 
colleges,  their  father's  farms,  etc.  Block  col- 
onization to  any  large  extent  must  be  a 
dream.  Only  a  few  states  have  unowned 
land  worth  farming  in  blocks  of  any  size  and 
much  of  this  will  have  to  be  reclaimed  at  an 
expense  far  in  excess  of  its  present  agricul- 
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tural  value,  although  every  state  has  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  abandoned  farms 
which  would  be  productive  units  in  the  hands 
of  the  right  men.  But  this  is  a  problem  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  scientifically  rather 
than  politically.  It  can  be  made  a  simple  and 
industrial  business  proposition. 

At  each  state  college  of  agriculture  there 
ought  to  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  economics  of  farming.  Such  a  man 
should  know  not  only  technical  farming  prac- 
tices but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  a 
farm  and  judge  from  the  soil,  improvements, 
location,  community  practices  and  the  desires 
and  ability  of  the  man  who  is  to  farm  it  just 
about  what  the  farm  is  worth  as  a  business 
proposition.  That  is,  he  must  be  able  to  ap- 
praise men  as  well  as  farms  for  their  produc- 
tive capacity.  Such  a  man  could  get  in  touch 
with  all  the  farms  in  a  state  for  rent  or  sale 
that  are  worth  knowing  about  through  the 
present  county  agent  organizations  and  the 
state  department  of  agriculture.  Also  real 
estate  men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  lend  him 
assistance.  Then  a  soldier  in  the  state  want- 
ing a  farm  could  be  aided  in  securing  one 
adapted  to  his  needs  by  applying  to  the  land 
appraiser  at  the  state  college.  Soldiers  who 
have  considered  buying  would  have  the  ser- 
vice of  this  expert  a^nraiser  and  advice  on 
the  proposition.  The  appraiser's  salary  and 
expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  state  or  by 
the  government.  This  is  only  a  fair  tribute 
of  service  to  soldiers  and  no  public-spirited 
citizen  would  object.  Such  a  plan,  I  believe, 
would  not  only  promote  good  farming  prac- 
tices but  would  save  many  a  soldier  from  be- 
coming land-poor,  bankrupt  or  otherwise 
making  bad  speculations  in  buying  and  rent- 
ing farms.  Besides  it  would  eliminate  politi- 
cal plunder.  Ivan  Wright. 

[Dept.  of  Rural  Economy,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity.] 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

LABOR  AND  PROHIBITION 

To  the  Editor:  Cannot  some  one  on  the 
Survey  staff,  well  acquainted  with  the  labor 
leaders  of  New  York,  show  them  how  the 
unions  will  alienate  many  people  who  are 
just  becoming  favorably  impressed  with  col- 
lective bargaining,  if  they  strike  on  account 
of  prohibition? 

I  had  an  old  Irishman  work  for  me  in 
Boston  who  told  me  that  the  Irish  never 
could  have  become  the  present  asset  they  are 
if  they  had  not  learned  that  booze  was  keep- 
ing them  down.  Sober  labor  will  be  able  to 
get  in  where  drink-inflamed  labor  cannot.  For 
the  sake  of  labor  keep  them  near  the  water 
wagon.  Dan  Patch. 

Philadelphia. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  ALLOWANCES 
To  the  Editor:  My  attention  was  called 
this  week  to  the  essay,  Allotments  and  Al- 
lowances, in  the  January  25  edition  of  the 
Survey,  and  I  have  read  it  with  great  inter- 
est. 

It  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
criticize  without  stint  Congress,  and  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  open  to 
criticism.  I  would  not  try  to  show  that  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  made  no 
mistakes;  but  would  simply  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  who  makes  no  mistakes  ac- 
complishes nothing. 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  under- 
took a  task  that  for  magnitude  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  other  stupendous  under- 
takings of  war-time.  Mistakes  and  failures 
were  inevitable.  But  when  we  could  not  give 
our  soldiers  in  France  their  regular  three 
meals  a  day  even  after  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  sent  wounded  soldiers  to  America 
and  discharged  them  after  many  months  of 
service  without  a  cent  of  pay  is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  could  not  send  every  check  for 
soldiers'  dependents  directly  on  its  way  in 
proper  time? 
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From  a  classified  advertiser 

Advertising  Department, 
The  Survey. 

Gentlemen : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  won- 
derful results  I  have  gotten  thru 
your  column. 

I  am  sending  you  stamps,  covering 
the  ones  you  so  generously  used  for 
me.  Thanking  you  again,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Written    by    Situation    Wanted    Ad- 
vertiser 3067. 


NATURAL  EDUCATION 

WITHOUT  TAXATION 

THE  COMING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
New  Book  by,  Thomas  L.  Brunk,  B.S..  M.D. 
Widely  endorsed  and  read.    A  MUe-Stone  in  Ed- 
ucational Adjustment.  Meets  demands  of  Industry. 
Reconstruction,  City  and  Home  Problems.  Academ- 
ic study  incidental  to  Vocational  training.  A  paid- 
student  system  based  on  Biological  and  rational, 
natural  Principles.     Momentous  in  scope.    Every 
Tax-Payer,  progressive  Educator  and  lover  of  De- 
mocracy and  Efficiency  should  read  this  "decided- 
ly  thot-producing"'    booklet,    as  termed  by  Prof. 
Arland  D.  Weeks.  Price  50  cents  postpaid.    Money 
refundedif  not  pleased.  Send  to, 
INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  ASSO.    Alton.  111. 
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When  the 
Boys  Come 
Marching  Home 


When    the    boys    come    marching 
home— when    the    great    ships    have 
come  across  the  seas  laden  with  our 
boys,  and  once  more  they  come  march- 
ing down  the  home  street — they  and  you 
will  want  some  permanent  memorial  of  ,{    *  J 

this  war.     They  and  you  will  want  the 
real  truth  about  the  war.  They  will  want  to 
remember  the  things  they  have  seen.   They 
will  want  to  know  about  things  they  heard 
rumored.  You  will  want  to  know  all  that  they 
have  seen — all  that  they  have  heard.     The 
whole    truth — the    whole    reality — has    never 
been  published  in  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
book.     But  it  Is  yours  at  last,  from  the  beginning 
many  years  ago  to  the  victorious  end.    You  can  have 
it  all  In 


Hank  H.  Simonds' 

History  °ftke  ^brld  Mr 

S  Large  Volumes—  Size  lOVi  x  7V4  x  1  3A"  —  IOOO  illustrations 


Once  In  a  generation,  perhaps,  there  appears  one  man 
with  a  gift  for  writing  history  so  that  all  men,  all 
women,  all  children  like  to  read  it.  Such  was  Rldpath — 
such  were  Macaulay  and  Herodotus — great  of  vision, 
brilliant  of  style,  with  a  genius  for  facts  and  a  genius 
for  telling. 

Such  Is  Frank  H.  Simonds.  He  Is  this  generation's 
Ridpsth,  this  war's  Macaulay.  From  the  day  when  this 
man  burst  like  a  flams  upon  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  with  his  prophecy  of  the  great  war  to  this 
day,  when  he  Is  welcomed  by  Allied  statesmen  and 
generals,  his  fame  has  spread  about,  the  world.  Already, 
today,  clubs  and  schools  are  studying  Frank  H. 
Simonds.  His  least  newspaper  article  Is  treasured  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  So  It  Is  wonderful  Indeed 
that  at  last  you  can  have  the  story  of  this  war  in  final 
form  written  by  him  for  yourself  and  your  children, 
and  for  their  children. 

No  wonder  then  that  those  closest  to  the  war  have 
been  eager  to  help  Simonds  with  contributions.  Those 
who  really  know  some  individual  part  of  the  great 
conflict — have  written  what  they  know  best.  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  contributors.  One-third  of  the 
whole  history  is  written  by  them— the  other  two- 
thirds  being  written  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  A  few  of 
these  contributors  are:  Lord  Northcllffe,  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jelllcoe,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Sur- 
geon-General William  Crawford  Gorgas,  Hudson 
Maxim,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Viscount  James  Bryce, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  General  Pershing. 

Review  of  Reviews 
Company 

SCI  Jtv:'ng  Place 
» .  m-  New  York 

REVIEW  OF    \ 

reviews  co.    wTayi 

30  Irving  Place    \v**** 
New  Yotk  « 

Gentlemen :  — 

Please  aend  me 
all  charges  prepaid, 
the  first    three  vol- 
umes of  the  "History 
of  the  World  War"  by 
Prank  H.   Simonds  and 
other  famous    contribu- 
tors    If  not  satisfactory 
I  will  return   tiiem    in  five 
days,   but    otherwise  I  will 
remit  $1.50  a  month   for    12 
monthB.     In    return   I   am    to 
receive      the      other      volumes 
(  making  a  total  of  five  )  of   this 
history    as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
leased from  the  press.  The  set  will 
contain  the  complete  history  of  this 
World  War  from  beginning  to  end. 


Name 

Address 

Occupation 

If  you  prefer  the  half  leather  binding,  jnat 

change  the  torms  to  $1.00  ut  five  days  and  $2.00  a 
montb  for  thirteaa  moatfcs. 


All  Say  Simonds    History  is  the  Best 

Simonds  Is  today  the  most  Quoted  American  in  Europe. 
The  British  Government  has  had  his  articles  reprinted 
and  distributed  broadcast.  He  has  talked  with  generals 
and  soldiers  alike.  His  articles  appear  In  leading 
papers  all  over  the  world.  At  the  height  of  the  Battle 
of  Verdun,  President  Polncaire  himself  gave  Simonds 
permission  to  go  to  the  battle  front.  He  is  now  In 
France,  going  over  the  recent  battle-fields  with  stall 
officers  and  soldiers,  fighting  the  battles  over  again  in 
detail,  writing  their  wonderful  story  for  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  History  with  a  thoroughness,  a  clearness 
and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  great  plan 
behind  them  that  has  never  been  equalled. 
Many  men  of  many  minds  consider  this  History  the 
great  one — the  one  for  tbem  to  have.  French,  British, 
Belgian  and  American — statesmen,  priests,  generals, 
newspaper  men — differ  though  they  may  on  other 
points — all  unite  in  considering  Frank  H.  Simonds'  the 
history  of  the  world  war  for  you  to  own. 

THREE  VOLUMES  NOW  READY 
A  Low  Price  on  This  Edition 
When,  over  two  years  ago,  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  planned  this  Important  project.  It  contracted 
for  paper,  binding,  etc.,  at  the  then  prices  for  a  first 
edition  of  all  the  volumes. 

A  price  was  put  on  the  set  that  was  fair,  In  view  of 
the  costs.  Since  then,  cloth,  paper,  Ink.  labor  — 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  book — has 
gone  way  up  In  price. 

Because  of  these  old  contracts  you  are  now  able  to 
get  the  Simonds'  History  at  a  low  price,  If  you  are 
prompt  and  engage  a  set  of  this  edition. 
We  herewith  announce,  however,  that  the  subscription 
price  of  the  next  edition  will  be  increased  to  conform 
with  the  higher  costs. 
ROOSEVELT  said  — 

"No  other  man  in  this  or  any  other  country  can 
quite  parallel  the  work  that  Mr.  Simonds  has 
done.  It  Is  bard  to  say  what  most  to  admire:  the 
really  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of 
the  war  which  is  shown:  or  the  transparent  clear- 
ness with  which  the  facts  are  brought  out;  or  the 
entire  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  conclusions." 

LLOYD  GEORGE  says  — 

"This  'History'  will  constitute  a  most  valuable 
treatise  for  those  who  at  this  or  any  future  time 
wish  to  consult  an  independent  authority  on  the 
cause  of  this  titanic  struggle." 
J.  CARDINAL  GIBBONS  says  — 

"I  feel  sure  the  work  Of  Mr.  Simonds  will  prove 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
World  War.  The  volume  In  hand  makes  easy, 
pleasant  and  interesting  reading." 

LORD   NORTHCLIFFE  says  — 

"Mr.  Simonds  has  been  right  about  the  war 
more  often  than  any  of  the  many  who  have  en- 
deavored to  forecast  the  future  of  this  complicated 
catastrophe,  and  I  say  with  admiration  that  1  do 
not  know  of  a  better  guide  to  the  war  than  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Simonds." 


It  is  'k  part  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  give  free  place  for  criticism.  We 
learn  a  lot  by  having  our  attention  called  to 
our  shortcomings.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  great  possibility  of  do- 
ing damage  with  unnecessary  criticism.  The 
attention  of  the  critics  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  paragraph  concerning  the  Good 
Samaritan : 

The  Good  Samaritan  did  pretty  well  for  the 
man  who  fell  among  robbers  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  he  was  a  little  late  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  Two  other  people  had  al- 
ready preceded  him.  Of  course  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  did  not  do  anything  in  partic- 
ular, but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Samari- 
tan for  all  that  he  had  a  beast  to  ride  upon 
did  not  reach  the  place  where  the  wounded 
man  was  as  soon  as  they  did.  Then  the 
Samaritan  used  as  a  disinfectant  for  the 
wounds  wine  which  probably  did  not  contain 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  whereas  it 
is  very  evident  that  a  50  or  75  per  cent  so- 
lution of  alcohol  would  certainly  have  been 
better. 

Referring  again  to  the  article  upon  Allot- 
ments and  Allowances.  On  page  563  the 
author  has  presented  a  quotation  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance which  has  suffered  damage  in  transmis- 
sion. A  letter  "  t "  has  been  dropped  from 
the  next  to  the  last  word.  As  the  sentence 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  tragedy  in 
the  message,  whereas  in  the  original  there 
was  at  least  what  seemed  to  be  a  startling 
situation.  "  I  have  not  received  by  husband's 
pay  and  will  be  forced  to  lead  an  im- 
mortal  (sic)    life." 

William  C.  Whitford,  D.D. 

[Alfred  University.] 

Alfred,  New  York. 

BABUSHKA  MISQUOTED 

To  the  Editor:  Catherine  Breshkovsky  is 
being  badly  misquoted.  She  is  astonished  to 
see  how  different  some  of  the  press  reports 
are  from  what  she  really  said.  She  tells  me 
she  said  the  other  day  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  work  twenty  years  more  to  keep 
Russia  from  having  another  Czar,  and  she 
was  reported  as  saying  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  work  twenty  years  more  to  get  the 
Czar  back! 

I  asked  her  if  it  were  true  that  in  Russia 
women  are  required  to  accept  husbands 
chosen  by  the  government.  She  answered : 
"  One  or  two  small  Soviets  proclaimed  some 
such  foolishness;  but  nobody  would  obey.  It 
was  never  proposed  for  all  Russia,  and  it 
was  never  carried  out  anywhere." 

She  also  denied  that  women  have  been 
"  nationalized,"  or  made  "common  property," 
or  that  the  government  puts  any  compulsion 
upon  them  in  matters  of  sex.  She  said  to 
me:  "Women  have  more  freedom  in  Russia 
now  than  they  ever  had  before." 

As  Madame  Breshkovsky  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Bolshevik  regime,  her  denial  of 
this  particular  charge  may  be  accepted  as 
conclusive. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

HEALTH  OUR  CONCERN 

To  the  Editor  :  I  write  to  second  your 
outspoken  stand  in  your  issue  of  January  18 
with  regard  to  the  health  department  scan- 
dals. The  newspapers  as  a  whole  have  been 
very  apathetic,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  your 
clear  voice  of  denunciation.  The  menace  is 
great. 

I  must  add  an  appreciation — too  long  de- 
layed— of  the  good  reports  of  the  health  offi- 
cers' meeting  in  Chicago  in  December. 

Jean  Broadhurst. 

[Dept.  of  Biology,  Teachers  College.] 

New  York. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
che  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
■acluding  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey. 
i  12  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


AN  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds 
for  the  City  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  be  held 
at  the  Senior  High  School,  Savannah,  Ga., 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1919,  beginning  at  9 
A.  M.  The  examination  will  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Preparation  and  expe- 
rience; theory  and  practice  of  games; 
athletics;  gymnastics;  character;  person- 
ality; natural  fitness,  including  moral, 
mental  and  physical  qualifications,  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  position  carries  with  it 
a  liberal  salary.  Inquiries  and  applications 
for  admission  to  the  examination  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Linwood  Taft,  Chairman 
Examining  Committee,  Senior  High  School, 
Savannah,  Ga. 


HOSPITAL  Superintendent  wanted  for 
the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  Must 
be  thoroughly  competent  to  manage  a 
Hospital  having  250  beds.  Give  reference 
and  details  as  to  qualifications.  Answers 
will  be  treated  confidentially.  Apply  to  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Fleisher,  Pres.,  2301  Green 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Pastor  for  successful  and 
prosperous  Institutional  Church,  with  paid 
staff  of  six  workers.  Prefer  man  with 
experience  in  institutional  work,  but  would 
consider  young  man  having  desire  for 
this  kind  of  life  service.  Address  Ourrin 
W.  Auman,  District  Superintendent,  212 
Guardian  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  undoubted  social 
standing,  to  influence  patronage  for  interior 
furnishing  and  decorating  contracts,  wanted 
by  Decorator.  Commission  basis.  No 
applications  considered  unless  accompanied 
by  names  of  socially  prominent  people  as 
reference.     Address  3087,  Survey. 


WANTED — A  competent,  experienced 
woman  as  working  housekeeper.  Country, 
near  large  city.  Must  be  an  excellent  cook, 
and  willing  to  assist  where  needed.  Best  of 
references  required.  Only  those  who  have 
worked  in  private  places  need  apply.  Ad- 
dress 3096,  Survey. 


WANTED — Superintendent  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  Hospital  with  70 
beds.  State  qualifications  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address  applications  to  Miss  A. 
Panish,  1919  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED — Experienced  young  lady  as 
Assistant  Director,  to  take  charge  of  the 
club  activities  at  the  Jewish  Settlement, 
Cincinnati.  State  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Address  L.  R.,  102  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

WANTED — A  Supervisor,  also  a  House- 
keeper, for  a  small  group  of  young  girls  in 
a  Jewish  Institution.  Excellent  salary  and 
maintenance.  Address  "  Superintendent," 
Box  3099.  Survey. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  a  trained  Social 
Worker  for  follow-up  work  in  a  Maternity 
Home.  Give  age,  experience,  references. 
Address  Miss  Emerson,  24  West  Cedar 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— General  Secretary  for  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  in  small  city  of 
New  York  State,  near  Albany.  Salary, 
$1,200.     Address  3088,  Survey. 

WANTED — Director  and  Organizer  of 
Clubs  in  Settlement  House  three  evenings 
a  week.    Address  3097,  Survey. 


WANTED— Matron  for  Jewish  Con- 
valescent Home.  Apply  to  731  West  Sixth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED— A  Jewish  Worker  to  take 
charge  of  Girls'  Clubs  in  a  New  York  Set- 
tlement.    Address  3089,  Survey. 

WANTED— An  Assistant  Matron  in 
Children's  Home.  Refined,  practical.  Apply 
Survey,  3095. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  AND 
RESEARCH  WORKER,  U.  S.  Army  man, 
a  University  and  School  of  Philanthropy 
graduate,  experienced  in  organizing,  pub- 
licity, investigation  and  executive  work  in 
recreations,  charities,  employees'  welfare, 
co-operative  movements,  education  and 
general  social  betterment  programs ;  at 
present  in  the  military  service  as  special 
social  service  executive,  is  available  for 
research  or  administrative  position  in  gen- 
eral civic  or  social  service  organization,  or 
with  specialized  agency  in  charities,  recrea- 
tions, research,  boys'  work,  etc.  Address 
3098,  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  an  Eastern 
Orphanage,  having  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  both  the  Cottage  and  Con- 
gregate plan,  is  seeking  a  similar  position 
where  progressive-conservative  ideas  will 
be  welcomed.    Address  3093,  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  honorable  discharge, 
seeks  position  for  afternoons,  evenings  or 
Saturdays.  Experienced  instructor  in  gym. 
classes  or  boys'  clubs.  M.  Plager,  4  East 
108th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EXECUTIVE,  High  Grade,  now  with 
Government,  seeks  position  of  responsibil- 
ity. Has  had  wide  experience,  including 
general  secretaryship  of  national  organ- 
ization.   Address  3082,  Survey. 


MATRON,  UNDERGRADUATE 
NURSE  and  an  Assistant  or  Children's 
Supervisor,  desire  positions  together  in 
Child-Caring  Institution.  Address  3077, 
Survey. 


CAPABLE  young  lady  desires  position, 
as  sewing  teacher  and  social  worker  in 
institution.  Very  fond  of  children ;  seven 
years'  experience.  225  East  63rd  Street, 
New  York. 


HOUSEMOTHER  (Trained  Nurse), 
experienced  Orphanage  and  Day  Nursery 
work,  housekeeping,  infant  feeding,  etc., 
desires  position.     Address  3091,  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Connecticut  Training  Schoo 

of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In   1873 

Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  fleld  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  offers 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  Instruction  throughout  the 
Course  Is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services,  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new  class 
to  be  admitted  March  1st,  1919  to  April  1st,  1919. 
For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  leas  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address. 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven  Hospital, 

New   Haven,  Conn 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


[Actings  fifty  cents   a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

Co-operative  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Aj;nes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13tb   St.,  New  York. 

Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to 
State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. Compiled  by  the  Civic  Federation 
of  Dallas  for  the  State  Commission  on  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Legislation.  176  pp.  $1. 
Address  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
1306%  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

ifou  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire    St.,    Boston. 

For  Value  Received,  a  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates,  Inc.,   112   East   19   St.,   New   York. 

The  National  Non-partisan  League.  Get  the 
truth  concerning  this  organization.  Send 
40c.  for  special  bundle  of  League  papers  and 
pamphlets.  Address  The  National  Nonpar- 
tisan  League,   Box   495,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month 
Mental   Hygiene;   quarterly ;   $2   a   year ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50   Union   Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by    National    Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  six  years'  expe- 
rience in  field  and  secretarial  work  in  social 
agencies,  desires  position.  Address  3092, 
Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Dietitian,  good  buyer 
and  manager,  experienced  executive,  open 
for  position;  go  anywhere.  Address  3090, 
Survey. 

KINDERGARTEN  experienced  Social 
Worker  desires  position.  Address  3094, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position  by  ex- 
perienced, trained  Social  Worker.  Address 
3083,  Survey. 


THE    WILLIAMS    PBINTINO    COMPANY,    NSW    YORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
SURGICAL  AND  SICK  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

Social  workers,  manager  of  settlements  and  industrial  welfare  de- 
partments, physicians  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  surgical 
and  sick  room  supplies,  are  invited  to  visit  our  Retail  Department 
which  has  just  been  organized,  in  addition  to  our  regular  wholesale 
business. 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES  HANDLED  IN  OUR  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT: 


Invalid  Chairs 

Rubber  Sheeting 

Rubber  Cambric 

Clinical  Thermometers 

Hot  Water  Bottles 

Ice  Caps 

Surgeons  Gloves 

Safety  Pins 

Zinc  Oxide  Plasters 

Crutches,  Old  Style  and  Adjustable 

Artificial  Limbs 

Improved   Comfortable  Bed  Pan 

Nurses  Visiting  Bags 

Biston  Bags 

Nurses  History  Charts 

Sick  Room  Supplies 
Surgical  Supplies 
Emergency  Stations 
Hospital  Furniture 


Eye,   Ear,   Nose  &    Throat   Instru- 
ments 
Elastic  Stockings   (fitted) 
Trusses  (    "    ) 

Hypodermic  Syringes  "  Luer  " 
Record  Syringes 
Paper  Sputum  Cups 
Gauze 

Bellevue  Bandage  Rolls 
Absorbent  Cotton 
Sanitary  Pads 
Surgeons  Gowns 
Enamel  Ware 
Glass  Ware 
Surgeons  Needles 
Surgeons  Instruments 
Butler  Back  Rests 
Electric  Sterilizers 

"  HAWLEY  " 
Fracture  Tables 


Lowest  prices  consistent  with  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 

If  you  cannot  call  in  person,  send  us  your  orders 

JAMISON-SEMPLE  COMPANY 


OFFICERS 


BERNARD  A.  JAMISON 
President 


OLIVER  H.  BARTINE 
Vice-President 


HOSPITAL  SURGICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
152  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NOTICE  TO  READER 
When   you  finish  reading  this  magailne  place  a  one-cent 
stamp  on  thin  notice,  mall  the  magazine,  and  It  will  be  placed 
In  the  bands  ol  our  solilere  or  sailors. — NO  WRAPPING — 
NO  ADDRESS.      A.  8.  BURLESON,  Postmaster-General. 
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Important  New  Publications 

NOW  READY 

Russia's  Agony     By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Petrograd. 

One  of  the  best-informed  books  on  the  Russian  national  character,  the  work  of  the  Soviets  and  other  topics  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  of  the  Russian  crisis.  The  author  had  lived  in  Russia  from  boyhood,  and  moreover 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  all  parties.    Fully  illustrated.  Net,  $5.00 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects  By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG,  Correspondent  in  Russia 
( 1917)    for  the  Associated  Press. 

Being  familiar  with  the  country,  and  speaking  Russian  fluently,  the  author  had  opportunities  for  securing  first- 
hand information  and  for  personal  observation  of  both  men  and  events,  such  as  probably  no  other  correspondent 
enjoyed,  hence  this  book  as  material  for  the  yet-to-be-written  history  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  Net,  $2.50 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East     By  JEAN  VICTOR  BATES 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Eon.   Sir  Edward   Carson,  K.    C,   M.   P. 
A  long  and  intricate  tangle  of  cause  and  effect,  stretching  back  into  by-gone  centuries  and   complicated   by  the 
clash  of  rival  religions,  competing  nationalities  and  conflicting  claims,  is  involved  in  the  Balkan  situation.     A 
better  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  that  peninsula   such  as  this  book  gives  is  vital  and  essential.    Net,  $5.00 

France  Facing  Germany     By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  Premier  of  France. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  This  is  the  voice  of  France,  and  France  is  the  voice  of  the  world  ...  it  is 
an  immortal  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  epoch."  Net.  $2.00 

Koehler's  West  Point  Manual  of  Disciplinary  Training  By  Lieut.-Col.  H.  J.  KOEH- 
LER,  U.  S.  A.,  Director  of  Military  Gymnastics,  etc.,  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
Instructor  at  Training  Camps  and  Cantonments,   1915-1918. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  Foreword  highly  commends  the  book,  which  is  easily  adaptable  to  use 
by  either  schools  or  individuals  and  exceedingly  valuable.  Net.  $2.00 

The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans     By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON  D.  LITT 

The  author,  Lecturer  in  East  European  History,  King's  College,  University  of  London,  is  noted  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Balkan  people  and  their  history.  Beginning  with  the  decline  of  Turkey  as  a  conquering  power, 
he  traces  the  gradual  struggle  for  establishment  of  the  Balkan  states,  the  religious  and  racial  conflicts,  and  in 
an  absorbing  narrative  shows  how  inevitable  was  a  European  clash  as  the  result  of  the  Balkan  situation. 

Net,  $5.00 

The  Clash,  A  Study  in  Nationalities     By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE 

A  study  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  any  country,  with  especial  application  to  the  conflict  between  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadian  government.  Since  this  problem  of  nationalities  is  so  prominent  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  book  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  light  it  throws  on  Canadian  affairs.  Net.  $2.50 

En  Route  (On  the  Way)     By  JORIS-KARL  HUYSMANS 

A  new  American  edition  of  the  famous  novel  by  the  a  u  thor  of  "  La  Bas  "  and  "  La  Cathedrale,"  etc.  A  mar- 
velous portrayal  of  a  soul's  evolution  from  the  most  debased  state  of  materialism  into  a  pure  and  intense  spir- 
ituality, as  much  isolated  from  the  ordinary  psychological  study  as  it  is  from  the  conventional  novel.    Net.  $2.50 

Charlotte  Bronte     1816-1916     A  Centenary  Memorial 

Prepared  by  the  Bronte  Society,  edited  by  Butler  Wood,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  With  3  maps  and  28  illustrations.  Among  contributors  of  the  critical  essays,  reminiscenses  and  other 
matter  which  make  the  book  indispensable  to  the  Bronte  student,  are  Edmund  Gosse,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Arthur  C. 
Benson,  Bishop  Welldon,  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  others.  With  3  maps  and  28  illus- 
trations. Net,  $4.00 

Ulster  Folk-Lore     By  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  F.  R.  A.  I. 

A  collection  of  Ulster  traditions  of  "wee  folk"  in  which  are  found  traces  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  and  of  a  war- 
fare in  which  the  capture  of  children  possibly  originated  a  whole  group  of  fairy  tales.  Net,  $2.50 

Studies  in  Electro-Physiology     (Animal  and  Vegetable)      By  ARTHUR  E.  BAINES 

Mr.  Baines  is  a  consulting  electrician,  author  of  "Electro-Pathology  and  Therapeutics."  With  thirty-one  orig- 
inal drawings  in  color,  illustrating  electrical  structure  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  G.  T.  Baines — also  other 
illustrations.  Net.  $5.00 

Studies  in  Electro-Pathology     (Illustrated)      By  A.  WHITE  ROBERTSON 

The  author  aims  to  show  that  in  both  toxic  and  deficiency  diseases  the  loss  of  natural  electrical  equilibrium 
precedes  and  determines  the  pathological  changes  and  that  electrical  diffusion  inaugurates  cellular  failure. 
Net,  $5.00 

All  of  these  may  be  had   (postage  extra)   of  any  bookseller  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  BUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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WHO'S  WHO 

Arthur  Glf.ason  has  been  a  contributor  to  most  of  the  leading 
American  periodicals  following  staff  service  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Collier's  and  the  Survey.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  he  was  a  stretcher-bearer  in  Belgium,  an  experience  which  he 
has  in  part  told  in  his  book,  Young  Hilda  at  the  War,  and  in 
part  as  a  witness  before  the  Bryce  commission.  He  was  the  only 
American  quoted  in  the  commission's  report.  More  lately  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  England,  studying  the  current  aspects  of 
British  labor.  He  is  the  author  of  Inside  the  British  Isles  and 
joint  author,  with  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  of  British  Labor  and  the  War, 
to  be  published  shortly  by  Boni  and  Liveright.  He  is  now  the 
Survey's  London  correspondent  and  will  send  us  both  articles  and 
informal  correspondence  of  which  this  issue  contains  the  first  instal- 
ment. 

Lewis  S.  Gannett,  formerly  a  New  York  reporter,  has  been 
with  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  and  with  the  Red  Cross 
publicity  service  in  Paris.  He  is  the  Survey's  representative  at  the 
Peace   Conference. 

Emile  Vandervelde,  the  great  Belgian  Socialist  leader,  became 
interested  in  the  Survey  when  he  met  the  editor  in  connection  with 
the  relief  work  in  Belgium  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  sends 
this  urgent  appeal  to  America  through  its  pages. 

Edward  T.  Devine  and  John  A.  Fitch  are  members  of  the 
Survey  staff. 


ROBERT  W.  de  FOREST,  President 
ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG,  Secretary 
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Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a  membership  organization  without  shares 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors 
of  $10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  per- 
sonal interest  which  has  made  the  Survey  a  living  thing. 

I  have  read  your  article  very  carefully  and,  naturally,  with  much 
interest.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  interesting  story,  and  I  feel  that 
you  have  handled  it  skillfully,  truthfully  and  fairly.  There  are, 
I  think,  a  few  inaccuracies,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  fair 
account. — From  one  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  Ft.  Leavenworth 
Barracks. 

Having  read  the  account  of  the  recent  trouble  at  this  Barracks  as 
reported  by  your  representative  who  was  here  at  the  time,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  fair  representation  of  the  facts  as  they 
were.  I  believe  that  the  American  public  should  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  which  so  vitally  concern  her. — From  a  mili- 
tary prisoner  at  the  Ft.  Leavenworth  Barracks. 


BUT  the  prison  field  is  one  in  which  not  only  are  pioneers 
breaking  ground  for  a  new  day,  but  there  are  old,  seated 
drifts  of  neglect,  ignorance,  mistreatment.  Here  investiga- 
tion is  needed.  Often  we  can  draw  on  the  work  of  other 
agencies.  Sometimes  we  must  investigate  ourselves.  There  is  per- 
haps a  circulation  value  in  exposing  some  big  nest  of  neglect  like 
the  old  Sing  Sing  prison ;  but  it  may  take  as  much  time  and  effort  to 
get  the  facts  in  the  case  in  some  obscure  institution  which  has  no 
such  dramatic  appeal.  The  Survey  has  been  able  to  do  only  little 
of  such  field  work  in  the  past. 

During  these  last  three  months  Winthrop  D.  Lane  of  the  Survey 
staff  has  been  making  an  investigation  of  certain  federal,  state  and 
local  places  of  confinement  in  which  the  United  States  government 
is  keeping  its  law-breakers.  By  chance  he  was  at  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth  when  the  prisoners' 
strike  occurred,  which  he  reported  in  the  Survey  for  February  15. 

Our  files  of  the  issue  of  the  Survey  containing  his  article  have  for 
two  weeks  been  exhausted.  The  Literary  Digest  has  republished  the 
article  practically  intact;  several  newspapers  have  quoted  exten- 
sively; a  St.  Louis  paper  wired  for  permission  to  reproduce  it;  the 
New  York  Tribune  syndicated  it. 

All  this  is  very  gratifying,  but  not  so  gratifying  as  the  two  letters, 
paragraphs  of  which  are  published  at  the  top  of  this  column — the- 
one  from  a  prison  official;  the  other  from  an  inmate.  Those  letters 
mean  that  Mr.  Lane  accomplished  the  difficult,  sure-footed  job  of 
handling  a  tense  situation  so  surely  and  deftly  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion on  all  sides  that  his  interpretation  was  fair  and  true.  That  is 
the  standard  the  Survey  sets  for  itself  in  its  staff  work.  Jt  is  expen- 
sive. It  counts.  It  ought  to  be  carried  on,  not  only  when,  as  here, 
some  incident  or  occasion,  like  a  great  sounding-board,  makes  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  It  ought  to  be  carried  on  where  no  such 
spectacular  quality  exists,  but  where  need  for  understanding,  for 
change,  for  progress,  for  inspiration,  for  hope,  for  practical  con- 
structive upbuilding,  may  be  greater  rather  than  less. 

If  you  feel  that  such  staff  work  on  the  Survey  is  worth  while,  send 
us  your  check  for  $10,  $50  or  $100  to  help  make  it  possible. 

If  you  have  in  mind  people  who  are  awakening  to  the  values  in 
prison  reform,  who  should  be  reached  by  the  Survey,  send  us  their 
names  and  we  will  see  that  they  get  an  announcement  of  the  series 
of  articles  which  Mr.  Lane  is  writing  for  the  Survey  for  publication 
in  the  spring.  If  you  are  in  New  York  Friday — the  14th — drop  in  at 
the  Survey  at  4  o'clock.  Mr.  Lane  will  tell  of  conditions  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION      OF     INFANT      MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternai  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications),  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40tli  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $16.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCEB — Curtis  B.  Lakeman,  act 
iug  exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.   Annual  membership  dues, 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  ia  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Millikcn, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y  ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression  ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  .JEWISH 
WOMEN      (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,      146 

Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girl6  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 

field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PEEVEN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  OONFEBENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents'and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William "  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  UBBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SEBVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NUBSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treus. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y  ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGBOUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    BACE    BETTEBMENT    FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pies. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

BED  CBOSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CBEPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.  ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Heiping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Wood  row 

Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  tree. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Sohvey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSHEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.  ;  Emmett  J.   Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SEBVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America1 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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The  Labor  Situation  in  England 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


LABOR  is  making  a  rebound  from  political  repres- 
sion to  industrial  expression.  The  January  and 
February  strikes  are  a  preliminary  tuning  up  of  the 
instruments  for  a  later,  powerful,  widespread 
demonstration.  In  the  "  industrial  "  unions  the  leaders  have 
the  backing  of  the  rank  and  file  and  are  holding  them  together 
for  a  combined  effort.  I  refer  to  Smillie  and  Hartshorn 
of  the  miners,  and  Thomas  and  Cramp  of  the  railwaymen. 
In  the  unions  which  are  partially  "  craft "  and  do  not  cover 
an  industry,  the  rank  and  file  are  breaking  loose  from  the 
central  executive.  Thus,  Brownlie  and  his  executive  of  the 
A.  S.  E.  are  outlawing  branches  and  districts  for  taking  inde- 
pendent action  and  are  seeking  to  tie  up  strike  funds  from 
being  used  by  the  local  organization.  The  immediate  occa- 
sions of  the  present  almost  universal  unrest  are: 

1.  The  fact  that  the  labor  vote  in  the  December  election  did  not 
receive  its  proportionate  representation  in  Parliament,  whereas  a 
little  over  50  per  cent  of  voters  elected  over  75  per  cent  of  coalition 
representatives.     Labor's  vote  entitled  it  to  at  least  125  seats. 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  attack  on  the  labor  leaders  as  "  Bolshe- 
vists ;  " 

3.  Widespread  unemployment,  numbering  now  about  one  million 
workers;  whereas 

4.  The  government  is  selling  the  national  factories  (which  could 
have  been  used  for  national  service)  into  private  hands  and  is  pur- 
posing to  sell  the  new  national  shipyards  into  private  hands; 

5.  The  increasing  volume  of  proof  of  war-profiteering  on  the 
part  of  a  few; 

6.  Apparent  lack  of  government  policy  concerning  demobiliza- 
tion; 

7.  Failure  to  apply  Whitley  councils  to  government  services,  such 
as  the  Post  Office; 

8.  Failure  to  give  a  clear  statement  on  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways, on  continuation  of  conscription  ; 

9.  Failure  to  withdraw  war  restrictions — such  as  imprisonment 
of  political  prisoners — the  continuation  of  D.  O.  R.  A. ; 

10.  The  jazz  restlessness,  which  is  the  result  of  war  weariness. 

The  great  cities  are  dancing  madly.  There  is  a  slackness 
and  abandon  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  in  nine- 
teen years  of  visiting  here.  War  has  bred  a  fatalism,  a  care- 
lessness about  tomorrow.  The  soldier  is  tired  and  sad  and 
ready  for  excitement.  The  worker  is  tired  and  bitter,  dis- 
trustful of  government  promises.  The  strikes  and  threats 
of  strike  (engineering,  shipbuilding,  electrical,  transport,  rail- 
ways, mines),  are  aimed  immediately  at  maintaining  the  wage 


scale  (in  its  purchasing  power)  and,  at  the  same  time,  at 
meeting  unemployment.  Labor  believes  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  reduction  of  hours.  But,  back  of  this  immediate 
aim,  is  the  new  highly  conscious  demand  of  labor  for  a  share 
in  management.  The  heart  and  brain  and  dynamic  energy 
of  labor  are  in  this  demand  for  workers'  control.  The  Whit- 
ley councils  have  met  the  situation  only  in  part.  In  the  na- 
tional services  (Post  Office,  Admiralty,  government  offices) 
they  are  non-existent.  In  the  most  highly  organized  indus- 
tries they  are  non-existent.  And  yet  these  are  the  areas  where 
the  workers  would  feel  most  confidence  in  seeing  them  ap- 
plied, because  they  could  watch  their  operation  and  check 
their  ill  tendencies.  Instead,  the  Whitley  councils  are  being 
pushed  rapidly  in  the  weakly  organized  trades,  under  the 
name  of  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees,  with 
an  organization  that  begins  at  the  top  and  not  in  the  workshop. 

With  the  public,  there  is  a  rather  general  belief  that  Ger- 
many is  going  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  that  a  protective  tariff 
for  "  key  industries  "  is  necessary  for  Britain.  Some  sections 
of  labor  are  falling  into  line  on  the  tariff  idea,  believing 
that  the  result  will  be  high  wages  and  work  for  all  in  the 
given  protected  industry. 

Arthur  Henderson  has  emerged  with  enhanced  prestige  as 
an  international  leader,  because  of  his  success  (with  Huys- 
mans)  in  engineering  the  Berne  conference  first  to  a  meeting 
and  second  to  a  program.  At  the  same  time,  his  defeat  at 
the  election  has  lessened  his  political  power.  It  is  too  soon 
to  gauge  the  resultant  of  these  two  tendencies  on  his  career. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  political  leaders  are  Thomas  and  Clynes. 

The  National  Democratic  and  Labour  Party  has  already 
been  revealed  as  a  minority  group.  Its  small  bloc  in  the 
Commons  opposed  labor's  amendment  to  the  king's  speech, 
and  it  has  denounced  the  miners'  executive.  It  can  accord- 
ingly be  counted  out  of  the  industrial  or  political  field  of  labor, 
and  will  serve  as  a  weak  vermiform  appendix  to  the  coalition. 
Its  leaders  are  Clement  Edwards,  J.  A.  Seddon,  C.  B.  Stan- 
ton, etc. 

Smillie  is  seen  at  last  by  the  general  public  as  the  most 
potent  figure  in  trade  union  history.  "Who  is  Smillie?" 
asks  a  reader  in  the  Dispatch.  And  all  the  papers  are 
giving  the  answer  that  he  is  the  trusted  leader  of  the  largest 
industrial  federation  in  Britain ;  that,  whereas  the  Tank  and 
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file  in  the  machine  trades  are  fighting  their  leaders,  Smillie 
is  the  voice  and  generalissimo  of  80,000  miners.  On  coal, 
the  railways  are  dependent  for  fifteen  million  tons  a  year, 
coasting  steamers  two  and  a  half  million,  factories  sixty  mil- 
lion, mines  twenty  and  a  half  million,  iron  and  steel  thirty- 
one  million,  bricks,  potteries,  glass  and  chemical  works  five 
and  three-quarters  million,  gas  eighteen  million  and  domestic 
use  thirty-five  million  tons.  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  executive 
have  called  for  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  a  reduction 
in  hours  from  bank  to  bank  which  "  would  reduce  the  working 
day  of  underground  and  surface  workers  to  approximately 
eight  hours,"  full  wages  for  unemployed  men  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  mines.  In  1912,  the  federation  drafted  a  parlia- 
mentary bill  for  nationalization.  "  The  only  recent  addi- 
tion," says  the  miners'  executive,  is  "  one  of  joint  control 
between  the  state  and  the  workmen,  and  this  marks  the  prog- 
ress of  thought  in  the  trade  union  movement."  This  progress 
of  thought  is  admitted  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server in  the  issue  for  February  16.    J.  L.  Garvin  says: 

Without  accepting  in  toto  the  dogmas  of  the  syndicalists,  trade 
unionists  have  vaguely  conceived  of  industrial  democracy  as  an 
ideal  to  be  achieved  through  the  participation  of  the  workers  in  the 
control  of  industry.  Guild  socialism,  so  far  as  it  has  been  under- 
stood, and  as  far  as  it  has  percolated  to  the  general  body  of  organ- 
ized workers,  makes  a  great  appeal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
average  workman  is  a  guild  Socialist.  But  he  is  a  man  convinced 
of  his  right  as  a  worker  to  frame  the  rules  which  govern  his  daily 
life. 

Few  ideas  have  spread  more  swiftly  than  this  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  industry.  This  program  of  the  miners'  executive 
has  been  submitted  to  the  men  for  a  vote.  If  they  vote  "  yes  " 
it  will  mean  a  strike  on  March  15,  unless  the  government 
meets  their  terms.  They  will  undoubtedly  vote  "  yes,"  as 
their  executive  has  not  in  recent  months  failed  to  interpret 
their  demands  in  the  industrial  field.  It  is  then  probable 
that  the  government  will  meet  them  with  wage  and  hour 
and  unemployment  concessions,  and  reference  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  nationalization.  A  strike  would  mean  the  economic 
paralysis  of  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  already  crip- 
pled. 

The  railwaymen  have  picked  up  their  program  at  the  point 
where  they  dropped  it  at  the  outset  of  the  war;  they  call  for 
shorter  hours,  better  wages  and  representation  on  managing 
bodies.  Thomas  has  issued  a  grave  warning  to  the  govern- 
ment that  these  demands  are  not  the  hasty  doctrinaire 
dynamite  of  extremists  but  the  long-cherished  aims  of  the 
rank  and  file  whose  patriotism  throughout  the  war  was 
unquestioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  unreservedly  about  the  situation 

among  the  soldiers.     But  this  much  can  be  said.     The  Daily 

Mail  made  a  canvass  of  the  British  army  as  it  came  to  Paris, 

says  the  Daily  Mail: 

That  their  [soldiers']  views  are  largely  labor  the  election  bureau 
established  by  the  Daily  Mail  in  Paris  (so  far  as  we  know  the  only 


place  on  the  continent  where  thousands  of  passing  soldiers  could 
voice  their  opinions)  is  in  a  position  to  prove.  Those  votes  will  be 
given,  when  the  full  opportunity  comes,  largely  to  candidates  of 
advanced  labor  views,  but  against  pacifists. 

James  Sexton  told  Parliament  that  industrial  unrest  is  not 
a  temporary  hysteria  but  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  injustice. 
Adamson  and  Brace  have  spoken  in  temperate  but  weighty 
terms  of  the  need  for  immediate  consideration  of  labor's  claims. 
And  yet,  on  the  vote  on  a  labor  amendment,  the  whole 
coalition  went  solidly  anti,  and  labor's  vote  was  59.  This 
situation  of  indifference  and  ignorance  inside  Parliament  and 
of  direct  action  outside  is  a  menace  to  constitutional  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  renders  the  task  of  such  men  as 
Thomas  and  Clynes  difficult.  Only  one  man  can  recover  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  that  is  Lloyd  George.  The  next 
four  weeks  will  reveal  whether  he  can  govern  or  whether,  as 
Lord  Northcliffe  believes,  the  "  old  Tory  gang  of  Junkers  " 
is  a  fatal  handicap.  Smillie  is  determined  to  effect  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  British  worker,  and  he  has  be- 
hind him  the  rank  and  file  of  trade  union  opinion.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  make  a  reactionary  government  cease  to  function. 

There  have  been  many  government  investigations  and  re- 
ports on  health,  housing,  demobilization,  restoration  of  trade 
union  conditions,  collective  control  of  public  utilities,  public 
services,  prevention  of  unemployment.  The  time  has  come 
for  swift  government  action  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  The 
workers  will  not  permit  unemployment,  a  reduction  in  wages, 
overwork,  congestion,  without  making  use  of  their  full  power 
in  industry.  This  means  strikes  in  the  key  industries  through- 
out the  island.  In  volume  and  effectiveness  they  will  amount 
to  the  catastrophic  strike  of  the  syndicalist  myth.  My  own 
guess  is  that  Lloyd  George  will  tackle  the  turmoil  as  he 
tackled  finance,  munitions  and  the  Germans.  If  he  can 
swing  the  next  few  weeks,  he  can  put  British  industry  on  a 
paying  basis  for  at  least  a  year  or  two.  The  real  liquidation 
of  the  war  comes  not  now  but  later,  when  immediate  recon- 
struction work  has  been  completed  and  when  it  is  realized  that 
neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  can  pay  for  all  the  costs 
and  losses  of  the  war.  I  believe  that  the  final  battle  of  private 
property  versus  workers'  control  will  come  then,  rather  than 
this  spring. 

The  new  minister  of  labor,  Sir  Robert  Home,  has  asked 
for  a  joint  conference  of  employers  and  labor  leaders.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  creating  a  parliament  of  producers.  The 
idea  was  recently  suggested  by  J.  R.  Clynes,  in  calling  for  a 
national  industrial  council.  It  reveals  that  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  is  not  representative  of  the  workers  and  so 
can  not  function  in  the  industrial  field.  Accordingly,  govern- 
ment has  to  create  a  new  organ,  the  joint  council  of  employ- 
ers and  trade  unionists.  The  conference  called  by  Home  is 
the  first  step  towards  such  a  council  or  parliament  of 
producers. 


Belgium's  Need 

By  Emile  Vandervelde 


THE  Germans  have  evacuated  Belgium  and  left  it 
as  empty  as  an  egg.  To  be  sure,  except  in  the  re- 
gion devastated  by  the  war  the  walls  of  the  factories 
still  stand,  and  the  external  aspect  of  the  houses  is 
unchanged;  the  country  has  kept  its  normal  looks.  But  the 
granaries  are  empty;  most  of  the  cattle  and  horses  have  been 
requisitioned  or  simply  stolen  by  the  enemy.     Without  the 


aid  of  the  American  Food  Relief  Commission,  the  Belgian 
population,  already  rendered  anemic  by  four  years  of  war, 
would  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  famine. 

Then  again,  the  railroads  are  in  a  lamentable  condition; 
the  rails  are  worn  out;  the  rolling  stock  has  been  reduced  to 
the  barest  minimum ;  the  signal  system  has  been  destroyed.  As 
regards  the  industrial  establishments,  those  not  destroyed  by 
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fire  or  otherwise  are  with  few  exceptions  absolutely  empty, 
without  machines  and  without  raw  materials. 

Under  these  circumstances  Belgium  has  more  than  300,000 
unemployed;  and  the  majority  of  the  employed  workers  are 
at  work  for  only  part  of  the  week.  In  short,  necessaries  of  life 
are  short  and  sell  at  exorbitant  prices;  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  in  a  condition  that  renders  the  distribution  of  food 
and  the  restarting  of  industry  extremely  difficult.  Industry, 
moreover,  lacks  two  elements  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
renewal  of  its  activity. 

In  a  state  such  as  this  Belgium  turns  to  the  great  powers 
that  have  given  her  the  solemn  promise  of  aid.  There  were 
formerly  in   Belgium  about  seven   milliard   francs'  worth   of 


raw  materials  and  three  milliard  francs'  worth  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  or  a  permanent  stock  of  about  ten  milliards 
(two  billion  dollars),  all  of  which  is  lost.  Unless  we  find 
outside  these  ten  milliards,  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
economic  reconstruction,  our  country  will  after  the  horrors 
of  the  war  yet  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  convulsions  of 
revolt  and  civil  war. 

It  is  true,  in  relation  to  Germany  we  have  a  strong  credit. 
All  the  world  again  and  again  proclaims  our  right  to  a  just 
indemnity.  But  we  must  live  while  we  wait  for  it.  And  so 
we  dare  count  on  the  help  of  the  powers,  and  more  especially, 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Berne  Conferences 

By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 


THE  soldiers  and  the  young 
men  have  not  yet  had  their 
innings.  In  all  the  con- 
ferences and  parliaments 
which  have  sat  in  Europe  since  the 
armistice,  gray  heads  have  pre- 
dominated— the  gray  heads  of  the  old 
leaders  who  made  their  names  before  a 
Serbian  patriot  fired  the  shot  that  set 
Europe  aflame,  back  in  June,   1914. 

So  with  the  Socialist  conference  at 
Berne.  It  was  a  conference  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Socialist  movement,  of 
the  men  who  came  to  the  top  five  or 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Times  have 
changed,  but  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  new  leadership ;  the  new 
men  who  might  have  made  their  way  forward  in  the  past  four 
years  have  been  fighting  at  the  front.  The  old  leaders,  many 
of  them,  do  not  vibrate  with  the  spirit  of  labor  in  Europe  in 
1919;  some  of  them  even  hate  and  fear  it.  That  is  why  the 
Socialist  conference,  like  the  Peace  Conference,  was  somehow 
vaguely  disappointing,  why  it  did  not  stir  hearts  and  emotions, 
why  it  did  not  send  a  ringing  challenge  echoing  across  war- 
weary  Europe. 

Instead  it  was  a  replica  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
There  were  nationalistic  passions  and  conflicts,  the  same  de- 
termination to  reach  some  sort  of  a  compromise  agreement, 
the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  compromising  conclusions.  On 
just  one  question — bolshevism — did  the  debates  become  really 
stirring,  and  on  that  the  conference  took  no  vote  and  adopted 
no  resolution. 

Yet  the  allied  Socialists  did  meet  the  German  Socialists; 
they  did  establish  direct  relations  with  the  democratc  ele- 
ments in  Germany;  and  they  did  condemn  the  German  ma- 
jority Socialists. 

"  If  we  had  met  at  Stockholm  two  years  ago,  the  German 
revolution  might  have  come  in  January,  19 18,  "  said  one  of 
the  more  radical  Germans  after  the  conference.  What  he 
meant  was  this:  Although  the  resolution  adopted  did  not 
bitterly  condemn  the  German  majority  Socialists,  the  discus- 
sion of  that  resolution  and  the  incidental  allusions  in  the  course 
of  other  discussions  made  it  clear  to  the  "  Scheidemaenner  " 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  for  their  hesitations  and  com- 
promises among  their  fellow-Socialists  of  the  allied  countries, 
and  that  their  German  "  patriotism  "  was  least  acceptable  to 
the  pacifist  wing  of  the  Entente  Socialists,  from  whom  they 
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had  most  expected  to  find  con- 
dolence. They  went  back  to  Germany 
clear  understanding  of  the 
of  Allied  Socialists  toward 
German  crimes,  and  had  they  had  it 
two  years  before,  their  course  of  action 
might  have  been  different  in  the  great 
strikes  of  January,   1918. 

It  was  something  to  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  Germans,  and  to  show  the 
world  that  it  is  possible  for  Germans 
and  Frenchmen,  Austrians  and  Eng- 
lishmen, to  meet  together  and  talk 
face  to  face  about  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  The  Socialist  con- 
ference was  an  advance  over  Paris 
again  in  that,  although  the  delegates 
from  the  great  powers  led  the  discussions,  the  delegates  from 
Holland  or  Armenia  had  an  equal  right  to  the  floor,  and  the 
neutral  countries  had  their  full  share  in  the  debates. 

Five  questions  filled  most  of  the  nine  days  of  discussion : 

(1)  The  question  of  responsibility  for  the  war:  An  am- 
biguous resolution  inferentially  condemning  imperial  Ger- 
many was  passed,  and  fuller  discussion  postponed  to  a  later 
conference. 

(2)  The  League  of  Nations:  A  general  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  League  of  Nations,  arbitral  courts,  disarmament, 
free  trade,  etc.,  differing  little  from  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  inter-allied  Socialist  and  labor  conferences,  was  voted. 

(3)  The  "labor  charter:"  The  recommendations  of 
the  trade  union  conference  which  sat  at  the  same  time  were 
approved. 

(4)  Territorial  questions:  A  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring for  self-determination  of  peoples,  for  plebiscites,  and 
for  protection  of  minorities  and  condemning  forced  annexa- 
tions and  the  determinations  of  frontiers  according  to  military 
considerations,  so-called  historic  rights  or  supposed  economic 
necessities. 

(5)  Bolshevism:  The  question  being  too  hot  for  unan- 
imity, two  declarations  were  put  before  the  conference  and 
over  a  score  of  speakers  expressed  their  views,  but  no  vote  was 
taken.  The  majority,  however,  spoke  in  approval  of  the  Brant- 
ing  resolution  which  condemned  the  Bolshevik  doctrine  of  the 
"  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  "  without  mentioning  bolshe- 
vism by  name,  and  defined  what  it  called  "  true  socialism." 
A  minority,  including  Fritz  Adler — the  young  Austrian 
leader  who  assassinated  Count  Stuergh — six  of  the  ten  French 
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Socialists,  one  German  (Herzfeld),  and  the  Greek,  Norwegian 
and  Irish  representatives,  declared  that  such  a  resolution  would 
serve  the  cause  of  reaction.  They  refused  to  condemn  the 
soviet  government  of  Russia,  at  least  until  they  knew  more 
about  it.  All  factions  agreed  upon  the  sending  of  a  Socialist 
commission  to  Russia  to  study  the  situation. 

The  Absentees 
The  discussion  of  bolshevism  made  evident  one  handicap 
of  the  conference.  It  did  not  include  all  the  labor  and  So- 
cialist parties  of  Europe.  The  Bolsheviks  and  the  reaction- 
aries stayed  away.  Gompers'  contention  that  it  was  a  Bolshe- 
vik conference  was  rather  ridiculous,  for  the  Bolshevik  groups 
of  England,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Russia  were  the  only  miss- 
ing brethren  apart  from  the  Americans  and  Belgians.  Van- 
dervelde,  formerly  president  of  the  Internationale  Socialist 
Bureau,  and  member  of  the  present  Belgian  ministry,  urged  his 
party  to  go  to  Berne  but  the  revenge  party  won  the  day.  A 
group  of  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  Socialists  were  present;  the 
Bolsheviks  refused  to  attend.  The  British  Socialist  Party,  the 
Italian  Socialists  and  the  Swiss  Party  all  stayed  away. 

Twenty-seven  nations  or  nationalities  were  represented: 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Greece,  Belgium  (by  Camille  Huysmans,  secretary  of 
the  Internationale  since  before  the  war),  Ireland,  Lithuania, 
Esthonia,  Finland,  Palestine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Alsace,  Argen- 
tina, Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land (by  the  Gnjtlians,  a  small,  moderate  Socialist  party), 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  American  Socialist  Party  delegates  were  held  up  by 
the  Washington  passport  bureau.  The  "  Social  Democratic 
League  "  had  sent  Charles  Edward  Russell,  William  English 
Walling  and  Frank  Bohn  to  Europe.  The  three  men  came 
to  France  together,  indulged  in  joint  declarations  against  the 
French  Socialists  on  their  arrival,  denounced  the  Berne  con- 
ference together,  then  applied  for  passports  to  go  to  Berne. 
Bohn  alone  reached  there.  Russell  and  Walling,  in  the  name 
of  their  league,  issued  a  vitriolic  statement:  "We  refused  to 
attend  this  conference  .  .  .  fraudulent  and  dishonest  in 
conception  .  .  .  designed  to  redeem  by  diplomacy  and 
secret  propaganda  the  defeat  Germany  suffered  on  the  battle- 
field, "  etc.  But  Bohn  arose  at  Berne  and  tried  to  speak  be- 
fore the  conference  as  representative  of  the  "  Social  Demo- 
cratic League."  French  and  English  delegates  asked  who  he 
was,  what  his  party  and  if  he  were  accredited.  Finally  he 
stepped  down. 

The  debates  on  the  league  of  nations  were  more  significant 
than  the  resolutions.  Again  and  again  through  the  debates 
echoed  the  demands,  not  fulfilled  by  the  Paris  conference,  that 
the  league  of  nations,  first  of  all,  provide  for  disarmament 
and  second,  be  something  more  than  a  league  of  presidents 
and  prime  ministers  and  that  it  provide  for  the  direct  represen- 
tation of  peoples. 

"  Better  no  league  than  a  league  of  governments,  "  cried 
Ramsay  Macdonald  in  one  of  the  most-applauded  speeches  of 
the  whole  conference.  "  Such  a  league  would  be  the  tomb  of 
liberty.  We  want  a  league  of  the  peoples  themselves,  repre- 
sented by  their  parliaments." 

"  The  union  of  nations  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  union  of 
states  but  a  real  union  of  peoples  in  which  the  weak  nations 
also  shall  be  included,"  insisted  the  delegate  from  Palestine. 
Marcel  Cachin  of  France  declared  that  all  classes  and  opin- 
ions should  be  represented  even  in  the  arbitral  court  which 
will  be  the  supreme  court  of  humanity.  Huysmans  and 
Macdonald  both  proposed  amendments  to  the  resolution  in- 


corporating this  demand,  but  it  was  not  very  clearly  formu- 
lated. The  agents  who  reported  on  the  Berne  conference  to 
the  statesmen  in  Paris,  however,  were  so  impressed  with  this 
demand  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  draft  the  conditions  of  the  league  of  nations,  spent  an 
extra  session  in  a  discussion  of  possible  projects.  The  rep- 
resentation per  nation  in  the  body  of  delegates  projected  in 
the  "  covenant  "  was  finally  raised  from  two  to  three  to  make 
possible  a  representation  of  diverse  interests.  This  came  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Berne  discussion,  but  the  concession  can 
hardly  satisfy  the  popular  distrust  of  a  purely  governmental 
league. 

When  territorial  questions  came  up  for  discussion,  the  wave 
of  nationalist  feeling  that  is  sweeping  Europe  made  itself  as 
obvious  as  at  Paris.  One  after  another  representatives  of  the 
newborn  nations  arose  and  made  claims  of  the  old  imperial- 
ist type.  "  We  Socialists  are  no  better  than  the  rest,"  said 
one  French  Socialist  afterward,  disgusted.  There  was  one 
striking  exception :  The  German  and  Danish  delegates  brought 
in  a  joint  resolution  for  the  settlement  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question. 

Kurt  Eisner,  now  a  martyr  to  the  Bavarian  revolution, 
almost  always  found  himself  in  accord  with  the  French  dele- 
gates and  at  odds  with  the  majority  Socialists  from  his  own 
country.  When  the  majority  Germans  offered  an  offensively 
worded  resolution  insisting  upon  the  release  of  the  German 
prisoners  held  in  the  Entente  countries,  Kurt  Eisner  was  the 
first  to  protest.  "  It  is  not  we  who  have  the  right  to  object," 
he  declared.  But  with  Pierre  Renaudel,  the  former  leader  of 
the  French  Socialists,  Kurt  Eisner  drew  up  a  joint  resolution 
which,  while  calling  upon  Germans  to  volunteer  to  undo  the 
damage  done  by  German  armies  in  the  north  of  France,  pro- 
tested in  less  offensive  tones  against  the  forced  service  of  prison- 
ers three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Newspapers  in  France,  and  probably  in  America,  printed 
more  of  the  debate  on  responsibility  for  the  war  than  of  any 
other  feature  of  the  conference.  But  in  reality  it  was  only  an 
eddy  in  the  general  debates.  Albert  Thomas  went  to  Berne 
determined  to  make  political  capital  for  himself  by  insisting 
that  the  Germans  declare  their  guilt  and  announce  public 
repentance  for  their  sins.  They  did  not  do  it;  they  issued 
a  statement  which  implied  guilt  and  repentance,  but  the  sig- 
nificant thing — with  which  Albert  Thomas  had  nothing  to 
do — was  that  German  majority  Socialists,  who  had  collab- 
orated with  their  imperial  government,  sat  apart  from  all  the 
others,  obvious  pariahs,  only  half-accepted  by  their  fellows. 
After  the  sessions,  when  the  other  Socialists  gathered  in  little 
groups  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  night,  the  German  majority 
group  marched  out  alone. 

Labor's  Own  Charter 
The  labor  charter  was  good  work  done  too  late  to  have 
its  full  effect.  International  labor  legislation  was  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  first  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Jan- 
uary and  the  principle  had  already  been  accepted  when  the 
Berne  conference  met. 

Both  the  Socialist  and  the  trade  union  conference,  which 
sat  at  the  same  time,  adopted  an  international  labor  charter 
including  the  traditional  demands  of  forward-looking  labor: 
compulsory  schooling  (and  industrial  education)  until  the 
age  of  fifteen,  a  six-hour  work  day — with  two  hours  con- 
tinuation schooling  from  fifteen  to  eighteen;  prohibition  of 
night  and  Sunday  work,  of  dangerous  or  underground  work 
for  women  and  children ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work ;  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  44-hour  week  for  all  workers;  Saturday  half- 
holiday;  prohibition  of  white  phosphorus,  white  lead  and  cer- 
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UNDER  the  wage  system,  the  capitalists  seek  to  increase 
their  profit  in  exploiting  the  workers  by  methods  which, 
unless  the  exploitation  is  limited  by  international  action 
of  the  workers,  would  lead  to  the  physical,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual decay  of  the  workers. 

The  emancipation  of  labor  can  be  entirely  realized  only  by 
the  abolition  of  the  capitalist  system  itself.  Meanwhile,  the 
resistance  of  the  organized  workers  can  lessen  the  evil ;  thus 
the  worker's  health,  his  family  life  and  the  possibility  of  bet- 
tering his  education,  can  be  protected  in  such  fashion  that  he 
may  fulfill  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  the  modern  democracy. 
The  capitalist  form  of  production  produces  a  competition  in  the 
various  countries  which  puts  the  backward  countries  in  a  state 
of  inferiority  to  the  more  advanced. 

The  need  of  a  normal  basis  for  international  labor  legisla- 
tion has  become  doubly  urgent  as  a  result  of  the  terrific  upset 
and  enormous  ravages  which  the  popular  forces  have  suffered 
because  of  the  war.  We  regard  the  present  remedy  of  this  situ- 
ation to  be  the  constitution  of  a  league  of  nations  applying  an 
international  labor  legislation. 

The  International  Trade  Union  Conference  met  at  Berne 
and  asks  the  league  of  nations  to  institute  and  apply  an  inter- 
national system  fixing  the  conditions  of  labor. 

The  present  conference  supports  the  decisions  of  the  Trades 
Union  Conference  of  Leeds  (1917)  and  Berne  (1918),  and  asks 
that  their  essential  provisions,  already  applied  in  several  coun- 
tries, be  applied  internationally  and  be  inscribed  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  as  an  international  charter  of  labor,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  conference  considers  primary  instruction  obligatory 
in  all  countries ;  pre-apprenticeship  and  general  industrial 
training  should  be  established  everywhere.  Higher  schooling 
should  be  free  and  accessible  to  all,  special  aptitudes  and  aspi- 
rations not  being  blocked  by  the  material  conditions  of  life  in 
which  the  children  may  be  placed. 

Children  below  fifteen  shall  not  be  employed  in  industry. 

(2)  Children  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shall  not  be  employed 
more  than  six  hours  per  day,  with  one  and  one-half  hours  rest 
after  four  hours  of  work.  For  two  hours  per  day  both  sexes 
shall  take  technical  continuation  courses  to  be  established  for 
them  between  six  in  the  morning  and  eight  at  night. 

The  employment  of  children  shall  be  prohibited  (a)  between 
eight  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning;  (b)  Sundays  and  holi- 
days;   (c)  in  unhealthy  industries;    (d)  in  underground  mines. 

(3)  Women  workers  shall  have  a  Saturday  half-holiday  and 
shall  work  only  four  hours  that  day;  exceptions  which  are 
necessary  in  certain  industries  being  compensated  by  a  half- 
holiday  some  other  day  in  the  week. 

Women  workers  shall  not  work  at  night.  Employers  shall 
be  forbidden  to  furnish  home  work  after  the  regular  hours  of 
labor.  Women  shall  not  be  employed  in  dangerous  industries 
where  it  is  impossible  to  create  sufficiently  healthy  conditions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  mines  where  the  handling  of  harmful  mat- 
ters is  injurious  to  the  health  of  weak  constitutions. 

The  employment  of  women  for  four  weeks  before  and  six 
weeks  after  maternity  shall  be  forbidden. 

A  system  of  maternity  insurance  shall  be  established  in  all 
countries  and  benefits  paid  in  case  of  illness.  Women's  work 
shall  be  free  and  based  on  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

(4)  The  hours  of  labor  shall  not  exceed  8  per  day  and 
44  per  week.  Night  work,  after  eight  at  night  and  before  six 
in  the  morning,  shall  be  forbidden  except  where  the  technical 
nature  of  the  work  makes  it  inevitable. 

Where  night  work  is  necessary,  the  pay  shall  be  higher. 

(5)  The  Saturday  half-holiday  shall  be  introduced  in  all 
countries.  The  weekly  repose  shall  be  of  at  least  36  hours. 
When  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  Sunday  work,  the  weekly 
repose  shall  be  arranged  during  the  week.  In  industries  of 
continuous  fire,  the  work  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
workers  holidays  on  alternative  Sundays. 

(6)  To  protect  health,  and  as  a  guarantee  against  accidents, 
the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  reduced  at  least  eight  hours  in  very 
dangerous  industries.  The  use  of  harmful  matters  is  forbidden 
wherever  they  can  be  replaced.  A  list  of  prohibited  industrial 
poisons  shall  be  made ;  the  use  of  white  phosphorous  and  white 
lead  in  decoration  shall  be  forbidden.  A  system  of  automatic 
coupling  shall  be  applied  internationally  on  the  railroads. 

All  laws  and  regulations  concerning  industrial  labor  shall 
in  principle  be  applied  to  home  work;  the  same  is  true  for 
social  insurance. 

(7)  Work  which  may  poison  or  injure  health  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  homes. 

(8)  Food  industries,  including  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and 
sacks  to  contain  food,  shall  be  excluded  from  homes. 

(9)  Infectious  diseases  must  be  reported  in  home  industries 
and  work  forbidden  in  houses  where  these  diseases  are  found. 
Medical  inspection  shall  be  established. 


Lists  of  workers  employed  in  home  industries  shall  be  drawn 
up  and  they  shall  have  salary-books.  Committees  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  workers  shall  be  formed  wherever 
home  industries  prevail,  and  they  shall  have  legal  power  to  fix 
wages.    Such  wage-scales  shall  be  posted  in  the  work-places. 

Workers  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  in  all  countries. 
Laws  and  decrees  submitting  certain  classes  of  workers  to 
special  conditions  or  depriving  them  of  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion shall  be  abrogated.  Emigrant  workers  shall  have  the  same 
rights  as  native  workers,  including  the  right  to  join  unions  and 
to  strike.  Punishment  shall  be  provided  for  those  who  oppose 
the  rights  of  organization  and  association. 

Foreign  workers  have  the  right  to  the  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor  which  have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  unions  and 
employers  in  all  branches  of  industry.  Lacking  such  agree- 
ments, they  shall  have  the  right  to  the  wages  current  in  the 
region. 

(10)  Emigration  shall  in  general  be  free.  Exceptions  shall 
be  made  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  A  state  may  temporarily  limit  immigration  during 
a  period  of  economic  depression  in  order  to  protect  the 
native  as  well  as  the  foreign  workers. 

(b)  Any  state  may  control  immigration  in  the  interest 
of  public  hygiene  and  may  temporarily  forbid  it. 

(c)  States  may  demand  of  immigrants  that  they  be  able 
to  read  and  write  in  their  own  tongue — this  in  order  to 
maintain  a  minimum  of  popular  education  and  to  render 
possible  the  application  of  labor  laws  in  industries  em- 
ploying immigrants. 

The  contracting  states  agree  to  introduce  without  delay  laws 
forbidding  engaging  workers  by  contract  to  work  in  other 
countries,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies.     Such  contracts  shall  be  forbidden. 

The  contracting  states  agree  to  prepare  statistics  of  the  labor 
market  based  upon  local  reports,  mutually  exchanging  infor- 
mation as  often  as  possible  through  a  central  international 
office.  These  statistics  shall  be  communicated  to  the  trade  unions 
of  each  country.  No  worker  shall  be  expelled  from  any  coun- 
try for  trade  union  activity;  he  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  courts  against  expulsion. 

If  wages  be  insufficient  to  assure  a  normal  life,  and  if  it  be 
impossible  for  employers  and  workers  to  agree,  the  government 
shall  institute  mixed  commissions  to  establish  minimum  wages. 

(11)  In  order  to  combat  unemployment,  the  trade  union 
centers  of  the  various  countries  shall  maintain  relations  and 
exchange  information  relative  to  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labor.  A  system  of  insurance  against  unemployment  shall  be 
established  in  all  countries. 

(12)  All  workers  shall  be  insured  by  the  state  against  indus- 
trial accidents.  The  benefits  paid  the  injured  or  their  depend- 
ents shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  worker's  country 
of  origin.  Old  age  and  invalidity  insurance,  and  insurance  for 
widows  and  orphans,  shall  be  established  with  equal  benefits 
for  natives  and  foreigners. 

A  foreign  worker  may,  on  departure,  if  he  has  been  victim 
of  an  industrial  accident,  receive  a  lump  sum — if  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  between  the  country  where  he  has 
been  working  and  his  country  of  origin. 

(13)  A  special  international  code  shall  be  created  for  the 
protection  of  seamen,  to  be  applied  in  collaboration  with 
the  seamen's  unions. 

(14)  The  application  of  these  measures  shall  in  each  country 
be  confided  to  labor  inspectors.  These  inspectors  shall  be  chosen 
among  technical,  sanitary  and  economic  experts  and  aided  by 
the  workers  of  both  sexes. 

The  trade  unions  shall  watch  over  the  application  of  the  labor 
laws.  Employers  employing  more  than  four  workers  speaking 
foreign  tongues  shall  post  the  labor  regulations  and  other  im- 
portant notices  in  the  respective  languages  and  shall  at  their 
own  expense  teach  the  language  of  the  country  to  their 
employes. 

(15)  To  apply  the  international  labor  legislation  the  con- 
tracting states  shall  create  a  permanent  commission  constituted 
half  of  delegates  of  the  states  which  are  members  of  the  league 
of  nations  and  half  of  delegates  of  the  international  federa- 
tion of  labor  unions. 

This  permanent  commission  shall  convoke  annually  the  dele- 
gations of  the  contracting  states  to  perfect  the  international 
labor  legislation.  This  conference  should  be  one-half  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  organized  workers  of  each  country; 
it  shall  have  power  to  make  resolutions  having  the  force  of 
international  law. 

The  Permanent  Commission  shall  collaborate  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  at  Bale  and  with  the  International  Union 
of  Trade  Unions. 
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tain  other  dangerous  processes;  medical  inspection  of  home 
work;  free  emigration  and  immigration  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) ;  an  international  labor  exchange;  old  age,  accident 
and  invalidity  insurance  and  provisions  for  motherhood ;  in- 
ternational seamen's  legislation ;  international  inspection  of 
labor  conditions.  To  enforce  these  provisions  the  labor  men 
suggest  a  permanent  international  commission  consisting  half 
of  representatives  of  labor;  it  would  have  international  legis- 
lative power  as  regards  labor  matters. 

The  Peace  Conference  had  not  begun  to  realize  this  pro- 
gram before  the  Berne  conference  met,  but  it  had  named  a 
commission  which  was  already  working  out  a  plan  for  such  an 
international  labor  commission  (with,  however,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  government,  one  of  the  employers  and  one 
of  the  employes)  leaving  the  legislation  for  a  later  date.  The 
commission  planned  at  Paris  would  have  merely  recommend- 
atory powers,  leaving  the  moral  force  of  the  world  to  enforce 
its  provisions. 

The  trade  union  conference  was  a  sort  of  modest  side- 
show to  the  Socialist  conference.  It  had  none  of  the  oratorical 
display  of  the  latter,  yet  perhaps  it  accomplished  as  much. 
It  very  quietly  set  to  work,  drew  up  the  labor  charter  which 
later  was  accepted  by  the  Socialists  as  well;  after  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  propriety  of  union  men  concerning  themselves 
with  politics,  it  voted  a  resolution  on  the  league  of  nations; 
then  adjourned.  The  league  of  nations  declaration  was 
shorter   and    better   conceived    than    the    Socialist    resolution: 

"  The  society  of  nations  should  not  be  simply  an  association 
of  rulers  based  on  compulsory  arbitration,  limitation  of  arraa- 
) 


ment  and  the  menace  of  coercive  measures  but  should  be  es- 
tablished upon  the  will  and  by  the  participation  of  all  the 
peoples.  .  .  .  The  league  of  nations  will  be  a  step  for- 
ward especially  if  its  economic  bases  include  rational  and  scien- 
tific organization  of  labor,  international  protection  of  labor, 
international  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  interna- 
tionalization of  means  of  international  transportation  and  ex- 
changes.    .     .     ." 

Excellent  programs.  The  Paris  conference  is  asked  to  con- 
sider them.  But  the  workers  of  Europe  show  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  distrust  the  Paris  conference,  in  fact  to  distrust  po- 
litical methods  in  general.  The  leaders  of  the  Berne  confer- 
ence adopted  such  programs  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Paris 
conference  puts  labor  legislation  upon  its  agenda;  to  palliate 
existing  misery  and  so  forestall  the  economic  revolution  which 
looms  like  a  ghost  in  every  discussion  of  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion in  western  Europe.  As  the  Manchester  Guardian  re- 
marks :  "  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Berne  conference 
is  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon  the  new  political  situa- 
tion in  Europe.  Responsible  socialism  as  opposed  to  bolshevism 
has  become  the  center  party  upon  the  continent;  so  far  have 
politics  moved  towards  the  left." 

It  was  the  old  men  of  the  Socialist  movement  who  met  at 
Berne.  They  managed  to  agree,  but  their  agreement  did  not 
set  sympathetic  vibrations  in  motion  as  did  the  reconstruction 
program  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  There  is  a  younger, 
more  radical  generation  of  labor  leaders  coming  to  the  front 
in  Europe.  American  liberals  may  find  themselves  less 
sympathetic  with  it  than  with  the  old. 


Unrest  as  the  Governors  See  It 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


We  are  met  to  discuss  the  proper  method  of  restoring  all  the  labor 
conditions  of  the  country  to  a  normal  basis  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  effect  such  fresh  allocations  of  labor  and  industry  as  the  circum- 
stances may  make  necessary. 

IN  these  words  Woodrow  Wilson  explained  to  the  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  who  met  last  week  at  the  White  House 
his  purpose  in  inviting  them  to  participate  in  the  first 
conference  of  the  sort  ever  held.  To  use  the  word  most 
commonly  applied  to  such  gatherings,  it  was  a  reconstruction 
conference  to  which  he  had  summoned  the  executives,  though 
perhaps  that  term  should  be  avoided  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  Congress  not  many  months  ago  that  re- 
construction measures  for  this  country  will  be  superfluous. 
It  was  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  hear  Governor  Edge,  the 
Republican  who  presides  in  the  New  Jersey  capital,  para- 
phrase the  words  of  his  distinguished  Democratic  predecessor 
when  he  said  to  the  White  House  gathering: 

Both  employer  and  employe  want  to  be  left  alone.  Then  let  us 
leave  them  alone  and  not  attempt  to  encircle  them  with  all  these 
restraints  which  make  the  present  uncertainty  absolutely  plain  to 
every  business  man  of  every  political  party. 

The  conference,  which  lasted  three  days,  was  noteworthy 
in  several  respects.  No  one  attending  it  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  governor  was  a  purveyor 
of  good  cheer;  incurable  optimists  were  they,  drawing  in- 
spiration from  the  blue  skies  and  boundless  resources  and 
contented  citizenry  of  their  respective  commonwealths.  If  you 
take  the  governors'  word  for  it  there  is  very  little  of  either 
unrest  or  unemployment  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  representatives  of  mining  states  reported  unemploy- 
ment in  coal  mines  and  to  some  extent  in  metal  mines.  In 
Arizona  20  per  cent  of  the  copper  miners  are  out  of  work, 


In  Illinois  there  is  considerable  unemployment  in  various 
trades.  In  Missouri  the  industrial  district  around  St.  Louis 
has  a  good  deal  of  unemployment.  Connecticut  has  a  diffi- 
cult problem  but  is  struggling  with  it  manfully.  Aside  from 
these  admissions,  most  of  the  governors  gave  a  picture  of 
rosy  conditions.  "  I  know  of  no  unrest  in  the  lumber  camps,  " 
reported  the  governor  of  Louisiana.  "  Conditions  are  good 
in  the  oil  fields.  There  is  no  trouble  that  I  know  of  in  the 
sulphur   mines." 

Governor  Catts  of  Florida,  after  testifying  to  the  richness 
of  the  Everglade  soil,  reported  that  his  state  could  use  two 
million  workmen,  if  they  would  work  at  the  right  wages. 
"  They've  got  to  get  down  to  plain  common  sense,  United 
States  American  talk,"  he  said.  Governor  Bilbo  of  Missis- 
sippi complained  of  a  shortage  of  labor.  On  account  of  the 
loss  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  Negro  laborers  in 
the  last  few  years  the  fields  are  "  white  with  unpicked  cot- 
ton." He  appealed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  order  that  these  workers  may  be 
brought  back.  Lieutenant-governor  Stephens  of  Colorado 
said  that  conditions  in  his  state  were  good  on  the  whole, 
though  there  is  an  "  underlying  feeling  of  Bolsheviki."  In 
Vermont,  too,  there  are  some  Bolshevik  tendencies,  it  would 
seem,  but  no  serious  problem  of  unemployment.  Every  re- 
turning soldier  will  get  a  job. 

And  so  governor  after  governor  reported,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  had  stated 
earlier  that  probably  700,000  men  are  out  of  work  in  the 
whole  country,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  him  excessive,  nor 
did  it  seem  §0  to  the  governors.     "  God's  in  his  Heaven,  all's 
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right  with  the  world,  "  seemed  to  be  their  feeling,  though  if 
any  of  them  cared  to  edit  Browning  a  little  he  might  make 
it  read,  "  The  right  party's  in  the  Capitol,  all's  safe  in  my 
state."  Behind  this  feeling,  however,  was  another,  not  so 
plainly  expressed  and  sometimes  not  mentioned  at  all.  Clearly, 
there  was  something  on  the  mind  of  the  conference.  There 
is  no  unemployment,  certainly  not,  and  by  George  there  had 
better  not  be!  Everything  is  all  right,  we  are  facing  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  in  history — but  why  doesn't  the 
federal  government  do  something  to  help?  The  governors 
have  "  heard  of  "  no  unrest,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  let's  hear 
how  this  chap  Ole  Hanson  of  Seattle  put  down  the 
Bolsheviki ! 

Furthermore,  although  no  one  is  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment, and  anyhow  there  isn't  any,  nearly  every  governor 
told  of  the  plans  in  this  state  for  road-building  and  public 
construction  of  various  sorts  in  order  to  provide  work  for 
returning  soldiers  and  others.  If  the  plans  go  through  we 
are  going  to  have  the  greatest  era  of  road-building  the  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  Nearly  every  state  has  made  some  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  and  Roger  Babson  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  reported  that  federal  appropria- 
tions have  now  made  available  $275,000,000.  When  the 
states  have  added  their  quota  there  will  be  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  be  used  in  road  construction  in  the  next  three 
years.  He  stated  that  it  will  be  possible  in  this  way  to  give 
employment  to  half  a  million  men  for  eight  months  this  year, 
and  that  an  equal  number  of  men  will  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment, in  consequence,  in  the  cement,  stone  and  ma- 
chinery trades. 

The  mayors,  and  there  were  over  one  hundred  present  as 
against  twenty-one  governors  and  twenty-five  representatives 
of  governors,  kept  in  the  background  until  the  governors  had 
spoken.  Then  the  conference  took  on  a  new  aspect.  Closer 
to  the  people,  more  intimately  concerned  with  unrest  and 
possible  disorder,  the  mayors  were  not  inclined  to  gloss  things 
over,  and  they  felt  some  resentment  over  the  attitude  of  the 
states'  executives.  "  If  you  listen  to  the  governors,  "  said 
Mayor  Myers  of  Minneapolis,  you  will  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  trouble.  There  is  trouble.  The  mayors  know 
it  if  the  governors  do  not.  There  should  be  less  talk  about 
cheap  labor  and  more  about  adequate  labor  and  adequate 
pay.  If  that  is  not  soon  recognized  you  will  have  what 
Seattle  had."  Mayor  Baker  of  Portland,  Ore.,  who  had  risen 
at  the  close  of  the  first  day  while  the  governors  were  having 
their  innings,  to  protest  against  so  much  "  conversation " 
without  much  being  said,  reported  that  out  West  there  is 
"  an  element  working  underground."  The  situation  is  one 
that  cannot  be  met  by  cutting  wages  nor  by  building  roads, 
he  said,  though  he  did  not  make  it  very  clear  to  the  confer- 
ence just  what  should  be  done. 

New  England  mayors  were  quite  sure  also  that  there  is 
unrest  in  the  land  and  unemployment  too.  "  I  differ  from 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Coolidge  that  unemployment  in 
Massachusetts  is  not  serious,  "  said  the  mayor  of  Lynn.  "  It 
exists  and  it  is  increasing."  He  stated  that  radical  propaganda 
is  at  work  in  New  England  cities;  he  read  from  a  revolu- 
tionary pamphlet,  which  he  said  was  being  circulated  in  Lynn ; 
and  he  said  that  Sunday  schools  are  being  organized  there  to 
teach  the  idea  of  "  no  God,  no  country  and  no  master." 
"This  thing  will  grow,  "  said  the  mayor,  "  unless  we  do 
something  to  relieve  unemployment  " — a  thing  that  any  state 
can  do  if  it  will  tax  undeveloped  resources  into  use.  "  We 
could  support  a  billion  people  in  the  United  States  if  our  laws 
did  not  permit  holding  natural  resources  out  of  use  for  specu- 
lative purposes."     If  something  isn't  done,  he  concluded,  we 


are  likely  to  have  in  other  states  "  the  kind  of  government 
they  have  in  North  Dakota." 

Mayor  Hurley  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  said  there  had  been 
some  evidence  of  a  Bolshevik  spirit  there,  but  "  we  followed 
the  example  of  Seattle  and  we  succeeded."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  helping,  he  added,  by  its  policy  of  deporta- 
tion of  undesirable  aliens.  In  discussing  the  present  strike 
Mr.  Hurley  stated  that  "  some  of  the  charges  made  by  some 
of  the  strikers  "  are  justified.  He  said  that  the  strike  of 
191 2  was  a  justifiable  one,  but  the  present  one  apparently  is 
not,  although  it  is  of  similar  character.  This  strike  could 
have  been  averted,  the  mayor  remarked,  if  the  employers  had 
been  willing  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  workers. 

Following  the  same  thought  Mayor  Souci,  of  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  said  that  the  workers  are  not  Bolsheviks  unless  the 
employers  make  them  so.  The  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
Woonsocket  that  has  been  running  for  seven  weeks,  need 
never  have  occurred  if  the  employers  had  been  willing  to  meet 
the  men.  The  workers  asked  for  a  conference  and  it  was 
refused.  "  We  are  always  ready  to  condemn  unions,"  said 
Mayor  Souci,  "  but  the  most  damnable  union  is  that  of  cap- 
ital with  capital  and  stock  with  stock."  Mayor  Carlson  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  had  a  practical  suggestion.  "  Let's  ra- 
tion employment  as  we  did  sugar,  "  he  said.  "  If  there  are 
more  men  than  jobs  let's  distribute  the  jobs  by  reducing  hours 
until  all  can  be  provided  for.  Then,  too,  let's  take  out  of 
the  factories  the  million  children  at  work  there  and  put  men 
to  work  in  their  places." 

The  Washington  Program 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  William  B.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary of  labor,  delivered  an  address  reviewing  the  labor  sit- 
uation. Later  Roger  Babson,  representing  Secretary  Wilson's 
office,  read  a  paper  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
the  various  departments  at  Washington  are  doing  or  hoping 
to  do  to  relieve  unemployment  and  stabilize  business.  Mr. ' 
Babson  urged  that  business  should  itself  take  steps  toward 
a  return  to  normal  conditions.  He  asked  the  governors  to 
preach  the  slogan,  "  Buy  wisely  but  buy  now."  We  were 
willing  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  to  get  the  country  onto 
a  war  basis,  said  Mr.  Babson,  now  let's  spend  as  much  to  get 
back  onto  a  peace  basis.  "  To  be  concrete,  "  he  concluded, 
"  let  us  work  for  these  seven  things :  " 

1.  Begin  at  once  construction  of  all  public  works  possible,  espe- 
cially schoolhouses. 

2.  Get  behind  the  "  build  a  home  "  movement — "  Remember  that 
no  man  ever  hung  the  red  flag  over  his  own  hearthstone." 

3.  Build  your  full  quota  of  federal  roads  and  appropriate  more 
money  than  ever  before  for  state  roads. 

4.  See  that  the  traction  properties  of  your  state  and  city  receive 
fair  treatment. 

5.  Urge  labor  to  give  greater  service  for  its  wages,  but  remember 
that  high  wages  increase  the  home  market  for  goods  and  so  increase 
prosperity. 

6.  Advertise  as  much  now  to  get  people  to  buy  as  you  did  during 
the  war  to  get  people  to  economize. 

7.  Help  Secretaries  Wilson,  Lane  and  Redfield  and  the  other  chiefs 
in  their  efforts  with  Congress  to  provide  employment  and  a  strong 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

The  net  result  of  the  conference,  so  far  as  anything  tangible 
is  concerned,  is  a  long  and  semi-grandiloquent  statement,  drawn 
up  by  a  resolutions  committee  of  which  Governor  Cox  of 
Ohio  was  chairman.  This  statement  records  the  fact  that 
"  we  are  living  in  the  most  thrilling  time  in  all  history."  With- 
out recommending  anything  in  terms  sufficiently  specific  to 
arouse  much  dissension  in  a  gathering  so  complex,  politically 
and  otherwise,  the  statement  includes  the  following:  An 
endorsement  of  "pure  Americanism;"  denunciation  of  doc- 
trines opposed  to  God  and  government;  an  appeal  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  to  use  the  railroads  to  help  private  industry;  recom- 
mendations favoring  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  is- 
sue schedules  of  approved  prices — "  public  opinion  will  do  the 
rest ;  "  reduction  of  railway  freight  rates ;  maintenance  of  pres- 
ent wage  schedules  at  least  until  prices  go  down;  government 
assistance  to  street  railways;  continuance  of  the  federal  Em- 
ployment Service;  organization  of  the  conference  or  some 
similar  body  on  a  permanent  basis;  demobilization  through 
local  draft  boards.  The  concluding  paragraph  reads  as 
follows: 

Regardless  of  certain  disordered  conditions  recited  by  delegates 
to  this  conference,  its  outstanding  feature,  nevertheless,  has  been  a 
militant  note  of  confidence  in  our  governmental  and  industrial  sta- 
bility. The  work  in  part  is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  patriotism,  resource, 
ingenuity  and  unselfish  spirit  of  our  people  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion, and  what  these  elements  have  accomplished  in  protection,  they 
will  guarantee  in  preservation.  We  face  the  future,  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  Almighty  intends  all  things  well,  and  that  there 
remains  for  us  and  the  generations  to  come  full  compensation  for 
the  service  given,  and  the  sacrifice  made  in  the  support  of  the  ideals 
of  democracy. 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  impression  made  by  the  confer- 
ence on  some  of  the  observers  who  were  privileged  to  attend  I 
should  say  that  upon  the  whole  the  affair  was  depressing. 
In  the  face  of  conditions  that  are  admittedly  grave  the  con- 
ference apparently  had  two  emotions,  fear  and  a  sort  of  aim- 
less patriotism.  The  social  vision  of  the  conference  reached 
no  further  than  a  patchwork  of  emergency  employment,  and 
the  motive  behind  that  seemed  to  be  not  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  interest  in  human  conservation  for  its  own  sake,  but 
the  fear  of  what  may  happen  if  men  are  hungry.  Aside  from 
that  there  was  bitter  denunciation,  accompanied  by  flag  wav- 
ing, of  theories  that  the  conference  disagreed  with  or  could 
not  understand,  modified  only  slightly  here  and  there  by  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  labor. 

I"  N  these  two  emotions,  be  it  said  with  regret,  the  fitting 
■*■  leader  of  the  conference  was  the  secretary  of  labor  of  the 
United  States.  Two  statements  made  by  Secretary  Wilson 
during  the  conference  were  of  such  importance  that  they 
may  well  be  recorded  here.  On  the  first  day  a  telegram  was 
read  to  the  convention  from  the  Central  Federated  Union  of 
New  York  city  protesting  against  the  present  policy  of  the 
Labor  Department  respecting  the  deportation  of  aliens.  In 
view  of  this  telegram  Secretary  Wilson  made  a  statement  to 
the  conference  which  according  to  my  notes  was  as  follows: 

I  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  deportations.  .  .  .  No  one 
will  be  deported  simply  because  he  is  a  radical,  a  trade  unionist,  or 
has  participated  in  a  strike.  Anyone  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
and  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  government  is  an  invading 
enemy  and  is  treated  with  leniency  when  deported.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  force  to  overthrow  despotic  government  may  be  commendable, 
but  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  force  in  a  democracy  are  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  people.  .  .  .  They  may  advocate  any  form 
«f  thought  they  will,  from  the  extreme  of  socialism  to  the  extreme  of 
individualism,  and  we  will  not  interfere  with  them  so  long  as  they 
limit  their  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  not  to  force. 

In  many  respects  this  statement  is  admirable,  but  it  affords 
no  cheer  to  those  who  believe  in  trial  by  jury  when  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  men  now  waiting  to  be  deported  have  been 
found  undesirable  by  government  agents  acting  as  prosecutors 
and  judges  and  on  evidence  to  which  the  public  has  no  reason- 
able access;  and  when  it  is  known  further  that  the  records 
which  have  become  public  do  indicate  that  at  least  some  of 
these  men  have  been  held  undesirable  on  account  of  radical- 
ism or  participation  in  strikes. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  conference  Secretary  Wilson 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  radical  propaganda  and  made  the  posi- 
tive charge  that  the  strikes  at  Seattle,  Butte,  Paterson  and 


Lawrence  were  not  industrial  in  their  origin  but  political, 
having  as  their  objective  the  establishment  of  a  soviet  form 
of  government  in  America.  "  They  failed,  "  he  added,  "  be- 
cause for  two  years  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  fight- 
ing that  philosophy." 

This  charge  was  so  positive  and  so  amazing  that  I  called  at 
Secretary  Wilson's  office  as  soon  afterward  as  I  could,  in  order 
to  learn  on  what  evidence  it  was  based.  There  I  was  assured 
that  the  statement  was  true,  that  it  was  based  on  word-of- 
mouth  reports  from  Lawrence  and  Paterson  and  Butte  and  on 
documentary  evidence  from  Seattle.  I  asked  if  I  might  see  this 
documentary  evidence  and  there  was  placed  before  me  a  pile  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  which  had  been  sent  from  Seattle, 
apparently  by  an  organization  known  as  "  Minute  Men." 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  pamphlets,  but 
they  contained  familiar  I.  W.  W.  doctrine  with  the  usual  at- 
tacks upon  organized  capital.  The  prize  evidence,  I  was  told, 
was  a  part  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Seattle  Union 
Record,  a  labor  paper,  on  February  4,  two  days  before  the  gen- 
eral strike.    The  offending  paragraph  read : 

Labor  will  not  only  shut  down  the  industries  but  Labor  will  reopen 
under  the  management  of  the  appropriate  trades  such  activities  as 
are  needed  to  preserve  public  health  and  public  peace.  If  the  strike 
continues  Labor  may  feel  led  to  avoid  public  suffering  by  reopening 
more  and  more  activities  under  its  own  management,  and  that  is 
why  we  say  that  we  are  starting  on  a  road  that  leads  No  One 
Knows  Where. 

To  the  representative  of  Secretary  Wilson  who  talked  with 
me  this  last  was  convincing  evidence  of  the  plot  to  overturn 
the  government.  In  the  pile  of  papers  there  was  another  issue 
of  the  Union  Record  dated  February  6,  the  day  the  strike  actu- 
ally began.  There  in  another  front  page  editorial  I  found  the 
following : 

The  first  and  prime  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  any 
strike  is  orderly  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

If  the  least  show  of  disorder  is  permitted  to  creep  into  the  conduct 
of  the  men  and  women  on  strike,  then  this  strike  will  be  lost. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  that  any  striker  who  does  any- 
thing that 

will  not  square  with  what  is  commonly  considered  lawful  and 
orderly  procedure  is  a  Scab — of  the  worst  possible  kind.     .     .    . 

You  want  to  win.  Show  your  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  labor  by 
staying  at  home.  Avoid  congregating  in  crowds.  Avoid  discus- 
sion that  may  lead  to  disorderly  disputes.  Obey  Orders!  Remember 
that  this  is  your  city  and  that  you  have  staked  your  reputation  as  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  unionist  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
Any  show  of  disorder  will  result  in  chaos  and  will  surely  lead  to 
defeat. 


WHEN  I  told  Secretary  Wilson's  representative  that  this 
evidence  did  not  seem  sufficiently  convincing  he  advised 
me  to  see  Colonel  Blethen,  who,  he  said  was  then  stopping  at  a 
Washington  hotel.  Colonel  Blethen  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  which  is  known  in  the  Northwest  as  one 
of  the  greatest  enemies  of  organized  labor  in  that  section. 

Later  I  talked  with  Mayor  Hurley  of  Lawrence  and  he  told 
me  the  strike  there  is  strictly  industrial  in  character  and  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  called  for  any  political  purpose. 

The  conference  of  governors  and  mayors  met  to  consider 
some  problems  of  very  grave  social  import.  The  fact  that  they 
met  at  all  and  to  a  certain  extent  actually  discussed  these  prob- 
lems is  in  itself  a  good  thing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference may  grow  into  a  permanent  organization,  for  discus- 
cussion  and  interchange  of  opinions  contribute  to  enlighten- 
ment. If,  however,  such  a  conference  is  ever  to  achieve  any- 
thing of  lasting  value  it  must  eliminate  from  its  counsels  both 
hatred  and  fear. 


The  Future  of  Home  Service 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


TO  its  thirty  million  members — adult  and  junior — 
the  American  Red  Cross  stands  primarily  for 
patriotic  service  to  fighting  men,  especially  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  It  stands  next  for  help  to 
civilian  war  victims  in  the  countries  which  have  been  devas- 
tated by  war.  Occasionally  the  intensity  of  the  desire  to 
help  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  through  this  aid  to  help  win 
the  war,  may  have  brought  patriotic  but  narrow-minded  Red 
Cross  workers  to  the  point  where  there  seems  to  be  conflict 
between  these  two  functions  and  where,  according  to  their  dis- 
positions, they  could  say,  "  I  am  getting  rather  tired  of  hearing 
about  civilian  relief  in  Europe;"  or,  more  curtly,  "Damn 
the  refugees."  In  practice,  however,  there  has  never  been 
any  rivalry  between  these  two  elementary  claims;  the  patri- 
otic and  the  humanitarian ;  service  to  our  own  armies  and 
service  to  the  suffering  civilian  populations  of  the  Allies. 
They  have  been  supplementary  and  harmonious,  not  con- 
flicting or  competitive. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  stood,  in  the  third  place — 
or,  if  one  prefers,  in  the  second  place — for  home  service ;  for 
encouragement,  counsel  and  aid  to  the  families  of  the  men 
who  in  France  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  the  cantonments 
or  elsewhere  in  America,  on  land,  at  sea  or  in  the  air,  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines  or  coast  guards,  have  been  taking 
part  in  the  war.  It  is  a  large  number  in  the  aggregate,  and 
the  number  of  families  directly  or  indirectly  affected,  although 
relatively  far  less  than  in  the  belligerent  countries  of  Europe 
or  in  the  British  dominions,  is  nevertheless  very  large. 

The  Red  Cross  Home  Service  is  the  only  part  of  the  im- 
mense and  far-flung  activities  of  the  great  humanitarian  in- 
stitution in  which  there  has  been  opportunity  for  local  initia- 
tive and  responsibility,  for  what  may  be  called,  without  undue 
stretch  of  language,  a  degree  of  democratic  participation.  In 
its  cooperation  with  the  army,  and  in  its  relief  abroad,  the 
Red  Cross  is  a  militarized  body,  modified  by  an  element  of 
big  business.  Since  it  must  have  warehouses,  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise, trucks  and  ambulances,  banking  facilities  and  gov- 
ernmental affiliations,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  men 
who  have  been  connected  with  large  financial,  railway  and 
industrial  enterprises  should  assume  control  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

Whether  this  has  worked  well  or  not  as  far  as  the  subtler 
human  relations  are  concerned;  whether  French,  Belgian, 
Italian,  Balkan  and  Russian  war  victims  on  the  one  hand, 
and  American  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  other,  have  received 
the  largest  possible  amount  and  the  best  possible  kind  of 
assistance  which  the  several  hundred  million  dollars  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  nation  would  have  made  possible,  will  be 
for  the  future  historian  of  the  war  relief  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  inquire.  The  only  point  which  is  here  made 
in  passing  is  that,  whether  one  hundred  per  cent  or  only 
fifty  per  cent  efficient,  the  whole  responsibility,  and  the  credit 
for  its  achievements,  rests  upon  a  small  body  of  business  men 
in  Washington  known  as  the  War  Council,  and  the  other 
business  men  whom  they  sent  to  France  and  elsewhere  to 
create  such  local  executive  staffs  as  in  their  judgment  were 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  military  or  political  policies,  the 
medical  or  relief  policies,  the  humanitarian  undertakings, 
which  the  War  Council  initiated  or  approved. 

The  Home  Service  for  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 


although  subject  to  the  financial  control  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil, was  in  practice  in  a  wholly  different  position  from  the 
foreign  services.  It  was  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  What  it  did  or  failed  to  do  became  at  once  known 
to  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  inquire.  Its  beneficiaries 
were  representative  of  local  communities  everywhere.  No 
wife  of  a  soldier  but  might  have  occasion  to  come  for  advice, 
information,  or  counsel.  No  sister  but  might  wish  to  find 
out  whether  her  brother  was  still  alive.  Any  family  might  be 
dependent  on  a  soldier's  earnings  and  so  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment from  his  pay  and  an  allowance  from  the  government, 
and  this  might  be  delayed  or  mis-sent. 

The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  representa- 
tive of  those  who,  in  local  communities  in  every  section,  have 
any  capacity  for  being  useful.  Experience  was  desirable  but 
not  essential.  Wealth  and  high  social  standing  were  neither 
a  bar  nor  a  recommendation.  By  the  scores  and  the  hundreds, 
by  the  thousands,  until  there  were  some  thirty  thousand — 
more  than  makes  up  a  whole  army  division — men  and  women 
were  enrolled  as  paid  or  volunteer  workers  in  the  Home 
Service,  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  unpaid  volunteers.  Only 
sixty  chapters  out  of  the  3,618,  representing  nearly  every 
county  of  the  United  States,  had  no  Home  Service  section. 
Including  sub-divisions,  Home  Service  now  counts  some 
15,000  local  branches — a  network  of  helpful  agencies,  meet- 
ing local  needs  through  local  women  and  men,  working  in 
large  measure  on  the  same  fundamental  principles,  subject  in 
matteis  of  general  policy,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  their 
funds,  to  supervision  from  national  headquarters,  and  to  a 
closer,  although  still  no  doubt  very  general  supervision  by 
fourteen  division  headquarters. 

Obviously  this  is  a  wholly  different  organization  from  that 
which  has  been  created,  and  from  any  which  could  have  been 
created,  to  bring  aid  and  comfort  to  men  in  military  hospitals 
or  to  civilian  war  victims  abroad.  It  is  more  democratic, 
more  standardized,  and  yet  freer,  more  flexible,  more  influ- 
enced by  the  prevalent  social  ideals  of  our  American  com- 
munities, more  interwoven  into  the  social  fabric,  religious, 
charitable,  economic,  governmental.  It  presupposes  neigh- 
borly relations  and  acquaintance.  It  builds  upon  historic 
foundations.  The  funds  are  locally  subscribed — only  one- 
fourth,  to  be  sure,  of  the  total  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Red  Cross,  but  the  particular  fourth  which  remains  subject 
to  local  control.  What  people  have  themselves  given  they 
will  presumably  spend — if  not  always  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
crimination, at  least  with  a  certain  sound  appreciation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  given  and  a  conscious  realization 
of  its  value. 

Home  Service  came  into  being  under  extraordinarily  fav- 
orable circumstances.  The  needs  which  it  was  intended  to 
meet  were  universally  recognized  as  legitimate  and  appealing. 
The  nation  was  prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  optimists, 
and  ready  to  give  until  it  hurt — although  not  in  fact  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Trained  social  workers,  although  scarce, 
were  far  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Instructive  printed 
material  about  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  etc.,  though  still 
meager,  was  nevertheless  available.  The  Survey  was  in 
every  social  worker's  library.  Schools  for  social  workers  and 
university  courses  in  applied  sociology  had  for  several  years 
been  making  the  scientific  and  technical  literature  familiar  to 
students.    The  American  Association  for  Organizing  Charity 
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and  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  had  been  standardizing  the  work  of  social 
agencies,  and  clarifying  the  notions  of  social  workers.  The 
techniques  of  social  case-work  had  advanced  appreciably. 
Even  the  sharp  controversies  of  the  preceding  decade,  such 
as  those  over  widows'  pensions  and  financial  federations,  had 
helped  to  clear  the  air  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  felt  themselves  competent  to  undertake  such  a  task  as 
that  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service. 

The  urgency  of  the  appeal,  the  patriotic  sentiment,  the 
financial  resources,  the  all  but  universal  desire  to  engage  in 
some  kind  of  war  service,  and  the  presence  of  enough  trained 
workers  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  keep  the  ranks  as  it  were 
steady  for  the  ideal  of  service,  thus  united  to  ensure  from  the 
start  a  very  substantial  degree  of  success. 

And  it  appears  to  have  been  successful — beyond  any  meas- 
ure which  could  have  been  predicted.  The  War  Council,  the 
director-general  of  civilian  relief  and  his  staff,  the  directors 
of  civilian  relief  in  the  several  divisions  and  the  managers 
to  whom  they  were  responsible,  the  local  chapters  and  the 
local  Home  Service  sections,  their  officers  and  workers  in  the 
field,  have  each  and  all  their  due  share  of  credit  for  the 
work  which  has  been  done.  The  individual  members  of  the 
'Red  Cross,  the  contributors  to  its  funds,  including  as  this 
does  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  in  one  way  or  another 
benefited  from  the  Home  Service,  are  of  course  the  ultimate 
stockholders  in  this  unique  investment  in  national  good-will. 

The  end  of  the  war  finds  this  great  national  organization 
in  existence  and  moving  with  ever  increasing  momentum. 
The  war  work  itself  is  not  ended,  and  will  not  be  for  another 
year  or  two  at  least.  It  will  soon  begin  to  diminish,  however, 
and  has  already  changed  its  character.  Help  to  disabled 
soldiers  and  help  in  the  readjustment  of  discharged  able- 
bodied  soldiers  will  be  demanded,  but  responsibility  in  both 
of  these  directions  rests  primarily  upon  other  agencies.  Home 
Service  is  required,  but  with  the  reunion  of  the  family,  and 
with  the  intervention  of  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  veterans'  associations  for  mutual  benefit  which 
will  soon  be  in  the  field,  there  will  soon  cease  to  be  the 
particular  occasion  or  the  exceptional  need  for  Home  Service 
in  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Their  situation  will 
tend  to  approximate  that  of  other  families.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  discharged  soldiers  will  be  no  longer  in  their  erst- 
while abnormal  position,  deprived  for  the  time  being  of  dis- 
charging their  normal  functions  in  their  own  families  be- 
cause they  were  discharging  a  unique  function  for  all  families. 

The  nation  is  confronted,  therefore,  with  a  problem  for 
which  neither  the  history  of  our  own  country  nor  that  of 
any  other  affords  a  precedent;  a  problem  which  may  present 
itself  either  as  a  golden  opportunity  which  may  be  missed, 
or  as  fraught  with  grave  danger;  a  problem  calling  for 
broad  statesmanship  and  for  common  sense. 

Shall  Home  Service  be  sternly  restricted  to  its  war  task 
and  liquidated  as  rapidly  as  that  task  is  completed,  or  shall 
it  be  conserved  and  extended  so  as  to  become,  where  there 
are  no  others  better  qualified  for  the  purpose,  a  permanent 
agency  for  organizing  home  service  to  all  families  that  need 
it,  perpetuating  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  such  service 
during  the  war  to  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
giving  to  the  Red  Cross  in  peace  a  permanent,  continuing, 
and  congenial  task,  which  shall  hold  its  members  together 
.and  ensure  prompt  and  adequate  response  to  any  emergent 
need  which  may  arise,  whether  from  disaster  or  from  any 
•possible  violation  of  the  decisions  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  new  era  when  wars  are  to  be  forbidden? 


Those  who  are  in  the  confidence  of  the  Red  Cross  officials 
in  Washington  are  well  aware  that  the  question  has  already 
been  virtually — if  not  officially — decided.  It  is  no  secret 
that,  in  response  to  unstimulated  and  spontaneous  pressure 
from  the  local  chapters  in  all  sections  of  the  country  except 
possibly  from  New  England,  the  Home  Service  sections  are 
to  be  allowed  to  use  their  funds  for  other  purposes  than  aid 
tc  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  decision  has  not 
been  reached  without  vehement  protest.  It  will  be  safe- 
guarded in  many  ways,  with  a  view  to  meeting  as  far  as 
possible  the  objections  which  have  been  raised. 

Before  considering  the  safeguards,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
state  the  objections. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  an  integral  part  of  an  inter- 
national body,  it  is  urged,  created  primarily  to  save  the 
wounded  combatants  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  care,  in 
hospitals  and  otherwise,  for  the  wounded  and  disabled.  It 
is  the  creature  of  international  conventions.  Its  flag  and 
insignia  are  protected  by  treaties  and  laws.  It  has  sacred 
national  and  international  obligations.  It  is  quasi-govern- 
mental, bringing  cabinet  members  into  its  service  ex-officio, 
and  subjecting  its  accounts  to  the  audit  of  the  government. 
Its  character  as  a  semi-military  and  in  part  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization cannot  be  changed.  What  it  has  been  during  the 
war  is  what  it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  measure  up  to  its  high 
national  and  international  responsibilities.  What  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  been  during  the  war,  however,  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  what  a  permanent  peace-time  home  service 
should  be.  It  has  neither  the  democracy  nor  the  organic  re- 
lation to  diverse  local  needs  that  such  a  home  service,  func- 
tioning in  every  local  community  under  normal  conditions, 
should  have.  It  is  necessarily  autocratic  in  organization,  gov- 
erned by  the  ideals  of  big  business,  seeking  popularity,  evad- 
ing difficulties  such  as  arise  from  religious,  racial,  and  political 
differences,  shirking  the  disagreeable  but  necessary  tasks  of 
discipline,  and  unequal  to  the  slow,  modest,  unexciting  edu- 
cational tasks  which  are  so  familiar  to  social  case-workers 
and  so  necessary  when  impulsive  and  undiscriminating  relief- 
giving  is  constantly  doing  its  best  to  pauperize  and  degrade. 

These  considerations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  valid,  count 
both  ways:  disqualifying  the  Red  Cross  as  a  general  agency 
for  home  service  in  peace;  and  endangering  its  own  true 
service  as  a  patriotic  and  international  agency  in  war  and 
in  disaster,  by  subjecting  its  reputation  and  prestige  to  the 
caprice,  the  prejudices,  or  the  incompetence  of  several  thou- 
sand local  groups  over  whom  the  Red  Cross  could  exercise 
no  effective  control.  Various  minor  objections  are  urged: 
such  as  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  locally  for  Home 
Service  when  the  war  stimulus  is  removed,  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  workers. 

The  crucial  objection,  however,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  very 
constitution  and  organization  of  the  Red  Cross — national  and 
international.  I  believe  this  to  be  as  ill  adapted  to  its  main 
function  in  war  or  disaster  as  it  obviously  is  to  that  which  we 
are  here  considering.  If  militarism  is  vanquished  and  if  in- 
dustry itself  is  to  be  socialized,  then  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  our  national  humanitarian  institution  may  become 
democratic  in  organization  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

The  affirmative  decision  of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  the 
main  question  as  to  whether  local  chapters  may  extend  their 
home  service  to  others  than  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
does  not  imply  taking  full  responsibility  for  a  permanent 
nation-wide  home  service  to  all  families  that  are  in  any  kind 
of  trouble.     Such  a  program  would  obviously  be  preposterous. 

The  decision  contains  in  the  first  place  no  pledge  of  con'-jf 
tinuance.     It  may  be  regarded  as  made  only  for  the  present 
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calendar  year,  with  the  expectation  of  reconsideration  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  implies  in  the  second  place  no  expectation  that  there  will 
be  such  an  extension  of  home  service  to  others  than  soldiers' 
families  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Where  there  are  other 
established  social  agencies  rendering  such  service,  the  local 
chapters  will  probably  not  wish  to  undertake  it.  If  they 
should  propose  it  under  such  circumstances,  the  division  and 
national  headquarters  will  probably  not  give  their  consent. 
It  is  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  competition  in  this 
field  with  existing  social  agencies,  and  that  there  is  to  be 
no  stimulation  of  local  chapters  to  undertake  general  home 
service  in  the  community  when  there  is  any  reason  to  think 
that  it  will  be  performed  by  other  agencies. 

So  cautious  are  the  Red  Cross  officials  not  to  invade  the 
legitimate  territory  of  local  social  agencies  already  established, 
or  likely  to  be  established  in  the  near  future,  that  a  curious 
and  by  no  means  wholly  desirable  situation  may  arise.  The 
flourishing  relief  agencies  and  the  societies  which  under  vari- 
ous names  are  rendering  home  service  are  naturally  mainly 
in  the  larger  cities  and  in  the  older  communities.  New  Eng- 
land is  full  of  them — not  all  equally  good,  but  perhaps  all, 
being  human  institutions,  more  or  less  jealous  of  their  vested 
rights.  The  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard  have  not  only 
their  charity  organization  societies  or  associated  charities, 
but  also  their  Hebrew  charities,  their  Catholic  charities, 
their  numerous  public  and  voluntary  agencies  for  render- 
ing special  kinds  of  family  service.  Only  in  less  degree  this 
is  true  also  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  West  and  South.  Some 
of  them,  in  fact,  fully  make  up  for  any  lack  of  inherited 
agencies  by  the  multiplication  of  new-fangled  public  or  quasi- 
public  agencies  which  may  prove  to  be  even  more  sensitive 
to  competition  than  their  elder  sisters. 

The  more  insistent  demand  for  the  Red  Cross  Home  Serv- 
ice to  the  general  community  does  not,  of  course,  come  from 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  such  agencies  are  strongest 
and  most  numerous.  It  comes  rather  from  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  counties,  from  the  states  in  which  organized  home 
service  does  not  exist  or  is  but  feebly  represented  by  weak, 
badly  managed  or  inadequately  supported  societies.  This 
statement  no  doubt  needs  qualification,  for  in  some  instances 
the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm  is  shown  for  the  extension 
of  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in  cities  of  considerable  size. 
The  view  might  be  defended,  moreover,  that  there  is  no 
city  in  which  the  organization  of  home  service  has  yet  reached 
an  ideal,  or  even  a  relatively  satisfactory  form  and  develop- 
ment. 

Assuming,  however,  that  in  practice  the  Red  Cross  would 
desire  to  avoid  competition  with  existing  social  agencies,  and 
that  home  service  would  in  fact  be  undertaken  for  other  than 
soldiers'  families  only  in  the  places  where  there  is  no  well 
established  agency  for  the  promotion  of  family  welfare,  what 
would  happen  ?  The  nation  would  quickly  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  some  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  larger 
cities,  mainly  in  the  East,  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  would 
go  out  of  existence  as  rapidly  as  demobilization  relieves  it  of 
its  war  tasks.  Another  hundred  or  more  would  remain  in  doubt 
or  become  fields  of  local  controversies.  Whether  there  is  or 
is  not  some  local  agency  qualified  to  give  effective  home  service 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  fact.  It  is  also  one  of  opinion,  of 
possibilities.  An  agency  may  be  in  process  of  formation ;  or 
some  one  individual  may  have  a  project  in  his  mind  out  of 
which  a  local  home  service  could  arise  tomorrow.  An  inef- 
fective society  may  be  about  to  change  its  executive,  or  the  end 
of  the  war  may  release  workers  who  are  qualified  and  ready 
to  form  a  new  society  or  re-form  an  old  one. 


HOME    SERVICE 


This  poster  was  designed  by  a  Cleveland  artist,  Cora  Hol- 
dcn,  to  show  hozv  the  Red  Cross  watches  over  and  cares 
for  those  the  soldier  leaves  behind.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Lake  Division,  A.  R.  C,  as  an  emblem  of  its  home  service 

The  third  part  of  the  nation,  including  all  those  places  in 
which  social  agencies  are  least  developed,  would  become  the 
territory  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  with  recognized  chan- 
nels for  inter-communication,  with  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment from  their  divisional  headquarters  and  from  Washing- 
ton, with  a  slight  measure  of  control,  sufficient  at  least  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  with  mutual  sup- 
port in  what  they  would  conceive  to  be  a  national  as  well  as  a 
local  movement. 

Is  any  such  division  of  the  nation  desirable,  or  even 
seriously  thinkable?  By  such  an  arrangement  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  would  be  deprived  of  the  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  established  agencies  in  the  older  and  larger  cities. 
Obviously  that  would  be  of  some  disadvantage.  What  is  far 
more  serious  is  that  these  older  communities,  these  larger 
cities,  these  states  in  which  traditions  are  most  encrusted  and 
endowments  most  likely  to  obscure  vision,  would  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  organic  union  with  the  untrammelled  youth, 
the  experimental  spirit,  the  possibly  pernicious,  if  you  please, 
but  also  at  any  rate  possibly  beneficent  influences  that  belong 
with  the  receding  frontier,  with  the  farm,  with  the  com- 
munity which  has  no  social  institutions  to  speak  of,  except 
the  family,  the  church,  the  school,  the  ballot,  and  the  press, 
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and  is  looking  about  with  untroubled  gaze  to  see  what  in- 
stitutions perchance  may  have  been  developed  elsewhere  which 
would  really  be  of  use  to  them. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  may  not  be  of  very  much  use 
to  each  other  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  North  Dakota  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  neigh- 
bor for  either.  Boston  has  not  much  to  learn  perhaps  from 
Springfield  or  Albany,  but  I  gather  from  recent  visits  to 
El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit,  that,  however 
deficient  their  number  of  trained  social  workers  and  however 
low  their  standards  of  case-work,  there  is  abroad  through 
the  West  and  South  a  community  spirit,  a  concern  for  human 
welfare,  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
evils  of  your  city  and  mine  shall  not  be  duplicated  and  that 
their  own  evils  shall  be  corrected;  a  sense  too  that  these  cur- 
rents of  social  thought  are  not  local  but  national,  interna- 
tional, that  the  Mexican  half-breed  in  Texas  and  the  French- 
Canadian  in  New  England,  and  all  other  Americans  in  the 
making,  are  entitled  to  the  common  thought  and  the  united 
service  of  their  American  neighbors. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  divide  this  country  into  a  more 
backward  part,  which  feels  itself  to  be  national,  and  a  more 
developed  part,  which  betrays  itself  to  be  provincial.  Let  us 
engage  in  whatever  friendly  rivalry  in  good  works  may  be 
natural  and  beneficial,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  quasi-offi- 
cial national  system  of  home  service  let  us  all  get  into  it. 

A  welcome  assurance  from  the  Red  Cross  officials  in 
Washington  is  that  henceforth  there  is  to  be  consultation, 
both  inside  the  organization  and  with  outsiders  who  might 
have  helpful  advice,  suggestions  and  criticism.  Possibly  there 
could  be  established  some  kind  of  national  council  which 
should  represent  the  field  workers  in  home  service,  whether 
such  service  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  or  by 
other  agencies.  If  there  could  be  representatives  of  this  field 
experience  on  the  Central  Council  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  that  might  be  still  better.  If  this 
is  for  the  time  being  impracticable,  then  there  should  at  least 
be  an  advisory  council,  which  would  keep  the  boards  and 
executive  officers  who  are  making  the  major  decisions  in  touch 
with  informed  public  opinion,  and  would  enable  them  to  fore- 
cast the  probable  results  in  human  lives  and  welfare  of  the 
policies  which  they  have  under  consideration.  It  is  possible 
that  similar  councils  should  be  created  in  each  division,  if  it 
is  decided  to  continue  the  system  of  divisional  control  and 
supervision. 

One  can  understand  a  certain  reluctance  to  adopt  any  such 
plan  of  actual  participation  by  workers — even  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Autocracy,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  runs  more  smoothly 
and  may  be  more  efficient  than  constitutionalism.  Field 
workers  may  be  cranks,  and  are  pretty  certain,  if  they  have 
the  slightest  encouragement,  to  become  critics.  Your  ideal 
"  manager  "  knows  how  to  deal  with  them  so  as  to  avoid 
"  trouble."  Any  field  man  who  professes  to  be  wholly  satis- 
fied with  central  office  or  headquarters  management  should 
be  put  down  at  once  as  lacking  in  candor  or  in  intelligence. 
Any  manager  who  does  not  know  how  to  develop  and  profit 
by  intelligent  unrest  has  no  place  in  a  humanitarian  institu- 
tion— at  any  rate  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  responsible  for 
home  service. 

The  county  chapter  itself  may  need  reorganization  as  the 
Red  Cross  adjusts  itself  to  a  peace  basis.  Since  both  health 
visiting  and  home  service  are  to  be  included  in  the  program, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  define  carefully  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  Field  work  with  families  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic health  is  of  course  a  part  of  home  service,  but  it  is  a  very 
special  kind,  which  requires  medical  supervision  and  a  staff 
of  visitors  who  have  been  trained  either  as  visiting  nurses 


or  as  health  visitors.  Common  sense  and  experience  unite  to 
give  warning  against  the  idea  that  nurses  or  health  visitors 
working  under  medical  direction  should  assume  the  general 
responsibility  for  family  welfare  or  home  service.  It  is  wast- 
ing valuable  specialized  training  to  use  a  nurse  for  that 
which  a  social  worker  with  a  different  training  and  experience 
can  do  as  well  or  better.  There  is  ahead  far  more  work  to 
be  done  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness than  the  medical  and  nursing  professions  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  to  their  own  or  the  general  satisfaction. 

The  more  serious  objection,  however,  to  uniting  the  two 
functions  is  that  other  kinds  of  home  service  are  naturally 
overshadowed  in  the  mind  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  by  the 
particular  needs  of  the  patient.  There  may  be  brief  and 
critical  periods  when  this  is  quite  justified,  and  if  other  needs 
are  otherwise  provided  for  there  is  no  harmful  result.  Always, 
of  course,  there  should  be  cordial  cooperation.  Possibly  the 
time  may  come  when  social  workers  will  know  all  that  is 
necessary  about  health  and  disease,  or  when  nurses  will  know 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  home  service,  so  that 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  sent  to  a  particular 
family;  or,  putting  it  another  way,  the  two  functions  will  be 
merged  into  one,  in  which  Miss  Richmand  refers  to  as  a 
chemical  union. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  present  situation ;  and  the  practi- 
cal result  of  merging  the  two  services  at  present  would  be 
that  the  health  work,  being  regarded  as  the  more  pressing 
or  as  a  more  natural  reason  for  outside  intervention,  and  be- 
ing under  recognized  professional  direction,  would  tend  to 
obscure  the  kinds  of  home  service  which  the  agencies  for 
family  welfare  have  rendered  and  which  has  been  made  na- 
tional by  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war.  The  local  chapter 
which  initiates  home  service  for  the  general  community  should 
therefore  make  sure  that  any  committee  to  which  it  is  en- 
trusted, and  any  workers  whom  it  sends  out,  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  it  is. 

What  in  fact  is  it?  Approaching  the  answer  to  this  inquiry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Red  Cross  experience  in  the  past 
two  years,  it  is  apparent  that  Home  Service  is  first  of  all 
patriotic.  It  springs  from  love  of  country;  from  a  desire  to 
defend  and  serve  its  vital  interests.  To  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  army,  directly  or  indirectly — this  is  a  common  purpose 
of  Red  Cross  activities  overseas  and  at  home. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  an  informal,  neighborly,  undifferen- 
tiated service.  It  is  not  professionalized.  It  is  not  over 
subtle.  It  would  not  accept  as  applicable  to  itself  Dr.  Cabot's 
well-known  definition  of  social  work  as  "  the  study  of  charac- 
ter under  adversity  and  of  the  influences  that  mold  it  for  good 
or  ill,"  or  the  conception  of  the  true  business  of  the  social 
worker,  as  far  as  he  is  engaged  in  this  service,  as  "  psychical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  a  labor  parallel  to  that  of  the  physical 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  physician."  Home  Service  does 
not  start  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  concerned  primarily 
with  "  the  nature  and  type  of  warped,  pinched  or  faulty  human 
souls,"  and  secondarily  with  "  the  psychical  effects  of  the  social 
remedies  which  have  been  worked  out  experimentally  in  the 
past." 

In  the  presence  of  representatives  of  organized  charity, 
there  may  be  detected  an  apologetic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Home  Service  workers,  which  is  not  in  the  least  justified,  al- 
though very  natural.1    It  is  assumed  that  if  relief  is  given  liber- 


1  There   are   notable   exceptions.      The   following  extract   is   from   a   letter 
by    a    Home   Service    secretary    who    is    thoroughly    familiar    with    ordinary 
case   work   and   believes   in    it,   but   who   recognizes   the   greater   democracy 
of  Home  Service :  ....... 

would  go 
some   term 


even 


nome    oervitc  ; 
"  I  agree  that  we  must  hear  no  more  of  the  term     charity.      I 
en   further  and   eliminate   '  welfare  '   and   '  social  '   in    favor  of  t< 


that  seems  to  imply  something  more  democratic,  less  benevolent. 
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ally  or  promptly,  or  if  collateral  relatives  are  not  embarrassed 
by  requests  to  aid  poorer  relatives  with  whom  they  have  had  no 
associations,  or  if  former  employers  are  left  in  peace  to  look 
after  their  present  workers,  or  if  housekeepers  of  tenement 
houses  in  which  the  family  has  formerly  resided  are  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  recrdl  their  grievances,  or  if  advantage  is 
not  taken  of  the  momentary  need  of  the  family  for  some 
special  service  to  attach  to  them  a  well-meaning  but  perhaps 
unwelcome  friendly  visitor,  or  if  any  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  organized  charity  so  easily  misunderstood  and  so  often 
misapplied  have  been  disregarded,  that  this  can  be  defended 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  that 
the  nation  expects  liberality  and  consideration  and  tenderness; 
expects  even  indulgence  and  suspension  of  moral  judgments 
and  patience,  because  the  son  or  husband  is  a  soldier. 

To  those  who  speak  thus  I  venture  to  say:  Have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions.  Drop  your  apologetic  foolish- 
ness. You  know  right  well  that  you  are  appealing  to  this  patri- 
otic sentiment  to  defend  and  explain  an  attitude  which  you 
enjoy.  You  are  using  the  war  as  an  excuse  for  doing  what  you 
always  wanted  to  do  in  the  Associated  Charities  or  the  clinic 
or  wherever  you  were — but  for  which  you  did  not  have  the 
money,  or  which  you  were  prevented  from  doing  by  instruc- 
tions from  above,  or,  more  likely  than  either,  which  you  did 
not  do  because  you  lacked  sympathy  and  understanding.  Hold 
up  your  heads.  If  there  are  differences  between  your  practices 
and  those  of  the  established  social  agencies,  the  probability  is 
that  you  are  right  rather  than  they.  You  are  hurried  and 
overworked,  it  is  true,  but  so  are  they.  You  are  helping  the 
families  of  soldiers,  but  they  are  helping  the  families  of 
workers,  and  the  one  service  may  be  as  patriotic,  as  essential 
to  the  national  welfare,  as  beautiful,  as  neighborly,  as  unpro- 
fessionalized,  as  the  other.  If  you  have  learned  much  from 
them — as  you  have — the  time  has  come  when  in  humility  and 
open-mindedness  they  should  sit  at  your  feet,  at  the  feet  of  the 
whole  nation,  to  learn  of  you  what  the  attempt  to  serve 
several  million  persons  quickly  and  appropriately  has  taught. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  nation  at  school  in  the  past 
two  years  has  enjoyed,  is  that  the  work  has  not  been  done  ex- 


"  One  of  the  great  assets,  to  my  mind,  of  the  Home  Service  is  the  fact 
that  our  money  has  been  drawn  from  the  general  public,  not  alone  from 
the  prosperous  public.  That  enables  us  to  say  quite  honestly  when  we 
call  upon  the  family  that  it  is  not  the  benevolent  act  of  a  well-disposed 
stranger  or  society,  but  the  natural  responsibility  of  a  fraternal  organization, 
that  we  in  administering  money  are  simply  spending  it  as  those — our  con- 
tributors and  beneficiariea — would  wish  to  have  it  spent.  This  democratic 
basis,  combined  with  the  good  will  toward  our  families  which  the  war 
situation  has  created,  the  great  diversity  in  types  of  families  served  and 
the  felicity  of  our  name  has  enabled  us,  I  believe,  to  bring  some  under- 
standing of  case  work  to  the  general  public  in  a  way  that  an  organization 
hampered  by  an  unfortunate  name,  by  less  democratic  method  of  raising 
funds  and  by  the  misfortune  of  public  misunderstanding  has  been  unable 
to  do. 

"  The  publicity  that  we  have  thus  been  able  to  give  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  case  work  is  something  that  it  would  seem  to  me  deplorable 
to  lose.  It  is  my  fear  that  the  civilian  organizations  which  are  so  con- 
scious of  the  inevitable  mistakes  that  we  have  made  because  of  the  rapidity 
of  our  growth,  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  workers  and  building  up  an  ade- 
quate method  of  supervision  will  not  recognize  the  dangers  that  they  will 
face  if  we  withdraw  while  the  war  sentiment  lasts,  whether  this  be  a  ques- 
tion of  one  year  or  ten.  This  sentiment,  which  demands  a  different  treat- 
ment for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families  from  that  accorded  to  other  persons 
in  need  of  service,  will,  I  believe,  cause  the  regimental  auxiliaries,  legions 
of  veterans,  etc.,  to  raise  and  expend  funds  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  fam- 
ilies instead  of  allcwing  the  civilian  agencies  to  give  them  thoughtful  ser- 
vice. When  their  money  is  expended  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  more, 
then  the  families,  somewhat  demoralized,  will  be  referred  to  the  civilian 
organizations,  which  will  have  to  bear  not  only  the  burden  of  trying  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  in  our  work  that  have  already  been  made,  but  the 
weight  of  public  misunderstanding  fomented  by  those  who  are  still  jealous 
of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  rights." 


clusively  by  a  group  of  professionals  and  volunteers  habituated 
to  a  particular  technique  and  routine,  and  starting  consciously 
or  unconsciously  from  the  standpoint  of  a  particular  philoso- 
phy. The  fourteen  hundred  who  have  been  "  trained  "  by  a 
six  weeks'  institute  course,  and  the  thirty  thousand  who  have 
not  had  even  that  amount  of  preparation,  have  thought  of 
themselves  not  as  experts,  studying  the  character  of  persons 
who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  lives,  but  simply  as  plain 
average  citizens  who  have  a  chance  to  be  of  some  help  to  their 
neighbors.  Thus  they  have  nursed  them  in  illness,  prevented 
the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  hunted  up  a  suitable  job,  told 
them  how  to  get  an  allotment  or  allowance,  loaned  them  some- 
thing to  live  on  until  the  check  came,  straightened  out  matri- 
monial complications,  consoled  them  in  bereavement,  warned 
them  against  obvious  dangers,  sanitary,  economic,  or  moral, 
listened  to  their  troubles,  and  generally,  without  having  so 
technical  a  phrase  for  it,  have  protected  their  standard  of  living. 

The  message  which  seems  likely  to  come  soon  from  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  that  the  end 
of  the  war  does  not  mean  the  end  of  patriotic  home  service. 
We  are  approaching  a  period  of  social  reconstruction.  We  are 
actually  passing  through  a  period  of  readjustment  and  change, 
which  our  children  and  their  children  will  understand  better 
than  the  wisest  among  us.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  will  bring 
stress  and  anxiety  into  many  households.  The  families  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  after  their  absent  members  return,  will  per- 
haps be  quite  as  well  able  as  others,  perhaps  on  the  whole  better 
able  than  others,  to  meet  these  changes. 

We  are  about  to  try  to  hasten  the  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion. We  hope  to  abolish  illiteracy.  We  mean  to  reclaim 
swamp  and  dry  lands  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  home 
owners.  Changes  in  industrial  organization  are  certain. 
Fluctuations  in  wages  and  in  the  cost  of  living  seem  probable. 
We  may  have  financial  panics,  industrial  depression,  unemploy- 
ment and  disorder.  We  may  have  the  wisdom  to  avert  these 
disasters  by  drastic  and  appropriate  measures. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  this  period  ahead  there  will  be  need 
for  national  home  service;  that  national  and  state  policies  will 
have  their  seen  and  unforeseen  effect  on  individual  families,  and 
that  the  conservation  of  such  an  agency  for  national  service 
as  that  which  the  Red  Cross  has  created  under  the  pressure  of 
the  war  is  an  elementary,  patriotic,  national  obligation  ? 

There  will  be  a  place  for  it  in  every  state.  There  will  be  a 
need  for  it  in  every  community.  It  should  not  duplicate  or 
compete  with  other  agencies.  It  should  not  be  rigidly, 
mechanically  uniform  throughout  the  country,  or  rigidly  un- 
changing in  any  community.  In  each  place  there  should  be 
local  consultation  in  advance  of  making  a  program;  consulta- 
tion as  democratic,  as  inclusive,  as  possible.  Labor  should  be 
consulted.  Municipalities  should  be  consulted.  Business 
should  be  consulted.  Churches  should  be  consulted.  Social 
agencies  should  be  consulted.  The  families  of  soldiers  should 
be  consulted,  and  their  evidence  should  be  valuable. 

And  when  all  who  have  any  standing  have  been  consulted, 
the  Red  Cross  members,  acting  through  their  chapters,  should 
take  their  courage  in  their  hands  and  should  say  how  home 
service  can  best  be  perpetuated  in  the  local  community,  and 
how  it  may  be  extended  to  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
need  service. 
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THE  WOLF  IN  SERBIA 

LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN  has  just  arrived  from  Italy,  Greece 
and  Serbia,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
headed  by  Homer  Folks,  which  was  sent  by  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  report  on  conditions 
and  to  outline  a  program  of  relief  for  the  people  in  the 
areas  liberated  by  the  Allies.  The  number  of  civilians  who 
died  from  disease  and  starvation  in  each  of  the  countries 
visited  was  greater  than  the  number  of  soldiers  lost  in  the 
war,  according  to  Dr.  Dublin.  In  Italy,  for  example,  close 
to  800,000  civilians  have  died  from  influenza  alone;  the 
tuberculosis  death-rate  in  many  places  has  doubled  during 
the  war  and  malaria  and  the  diseases  of  children  are  also 
much  more  prevalent  as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  All  the 
countries  have  suffered  very  marked  decreases  in  their  birth- 
rates. In  Italy,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  rate  fell 
from  36  to  to  24  per  1,000  of  population.  In  Serbia,  hardly 
any  children  under  three  years  of  age  were  to  be  seen.  Serbia 
has  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  Dr.  Dublin  reports.  The  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever  in  191 5  caused  at  least  150,000  deaths,  includ- 
ing more  than  100  physicians,  about  one  out  of  every  three. 
The  long  occupation  of  her  territory  by  the  Germans,  Aus- 
trians  and  Bulgars  resulted  even  more  seriously.  The  coun- 
try was  stripped  of  its  food  and  clothing  and  the  native 
population  constantly  bordered  on  starvation.  Children  and 
old  people  died  in  increasing  numbers  and  the  death-rate 
mounted  to  extraordinary  figures.  In  Belgrade,  for  example, 
in  1917  tuberculosis  alone  removed  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Dr.  Dublin  believes  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  civilian  population  died  during  each 
year  of  the  period  of  occupation  so  that  Serbia's  population 
now  is  probably  less  by  one  and  one-half  millions  than  when 
the  war  began ;  a  nation  of  five  millions  has  lost  30  per  cent 
of  its  total  population. 

In  their  retreat,  says  Dr.  Dublin,  the  Germans,  Austrians 
and  Bulgars  stripped  the  Serbians  of  everything  movable. 
Furniture,  silver,  food  and  anything  of  any  value  was  taken 
away.  From  Belgrade  alone  sixty  trainloads  of  furniture 
were  shipped  across  the  Danube  by  the  retreating  German 
and  Austrians.  Often  in  the  interior  the  commission  found 
the  homes  of  even  the  very  richest  people  almost  bare,  the 
bedrooms  containing  little  more  than  the  bed  to  sleep  in ; 
the  smaller  pieces  had  either  been  destroyed  or  removed.  The 
country  is  in  desperate  straits.  Prices  for  the  necessities  of 
life  are  extraordinarily  high  and  some  things  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price.  Even  after  the  government  fixed  the 
price,  bread  cost  fifty  cents  a  kilo  and  other  commodities 
were  much  higher  in  proportion.  A  simple  meal  would  cost 
about  two  dollars,  about  ten  times  the  price  before  the  war. 
Spools  of  thread  sold  for  fifteen  francs  in  Nish,  and  in  another 
town  an  outfit  for  a  child  eight  years  old  cost  one  thousand 
francs.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  main  railroad,  com- 
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munication  with  the  interior  is  almost  impossible.  A  large 
number  of  communities  are,  therefore,  suffering  extraordi- 
narily this  winter  from  the  lack  of  food,  clothing,  fuel  and 
medical  supplies.  In  Belgrade,  the  electric  lights  went  out 
regularly  at  eleven  o'clock  each  night  and  the  tramways  did 
not  run  at  all  for  lack  of  fuel.  Only  the  very  rich  could 
afford  a  small  load  of  fuel  at  the  prices  quoted. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  now  fully  aware  of  the  menac- 
ing situation.  It  is  attempting  to  supply  the  chief  needs  of 
the  country,  namely,  physicians  and  nurses,  medical  supplies, 
food  and  clothing.  The  need  for  physicians  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. There  are  only  ten  doctors  serving  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country.  In  one  large  hospital,  all  the 
available  drugs  the  Commission  saw  covered  a  small  table. 
In  many  places,  there  was  not  a  bandage  left.  A  large 
commission  under  the  general  direction  of  Colonels  Anderson 
and  Farnum  is  on  the  spot,  and  quantities  of  material  are 
being  shipped  from  Italy  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  railroad 
facilities  into  Belgrade  will  permit.  Dr.  Dublin  holds  that 
"  the  good  will  of  America  can  alone  help  to  save  heroic  Serbia 
from  the  consequences  of  six  years  of  war." 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  LAW 

THE  Commission  on  International  Labor  Legislation  of 
the  Peace  Conference  has  issued  its  report,  written  by 
Justin  Godard,  reporter  for  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission, Samuel  Gompers.  It  follows  in  the  main  the  out- 
lines of  the  British  draft  (see  the  Survey  for  February  22) 
and,  since  it  touches  on  vital  aspects  of  national  economy, 
promises  to  become  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and, 
possibly,  disagreement  when  brought  up  in  the  full  confer- 
ence. The  report  recapitulates  demands  already  put  forward 
at  two  previous  international  conferences  on  labor  legislation 
— Berne,  1906  and  19 13 — and  asks  for  their  incorporation 
in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Further,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
submits  a  number  of  subjects,  with  no  very  definite  instruc- 
tions, for  consideration  by  a  larger  international  labor  confer- 
ence.   The  most  important  of  these  subjects  are: 

Prohibition  of  labor  by  children  under  IS  years  of  age;  regula- 
tion of  the  employment  of  young  persons;  limitation  of  the  working 
day  in  mines  and  factories  where  furnaces  are  continually  heated 
to  eight  hours;  uniform  Saturday  half-holiday;  weekly  rest  of  at 
least  36  hours,  normally  to  be  taken  from  Saturday  to  Monday;  all 
laws  and  orders  dealing  with  the  protection  of  workers  to  apply 
generally  to  home  industries. 

Motherhood  protection  and  insurance;  prohibition  of  women's  work 
in  mines  and  dangerous  trades;  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  inter- 
national scheduling  of  deleterious  materials  whose  use  is  to  be 
prohibited;  fitting  of  railway  wagons  everywhere,  within  five  years, 
with  automatic  couplers  adaptable  to  all  wagons;  medical  inspec- 
tion of  home  workers  and  of  their  dwellings;  abolition  of  all  stat- 
utes hindering  free  combination  and  association  of  workpeople  and 
making  such  hindrance  a  penal  offence. 

Foreign  workers  to  have  a  right  to  the  same  wages  and  conditions 
of  work  as  agreed  to  between  employers  and  native  workers  of  a 
trade;  failing  such  agreement,  a  right  to  the  wages  customary  in 
the   locality.      No   prohibition   of   emigration   or   immigration  gener- 
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ally,  except  that  immigration  may  be  restricted  temporarily  in  a 
period  of  economic  depression  or  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  that  each  state  may  restrict  immigration  to  persons 
possessing  a  standard  of  education  such  as  it  may  determine. 

Wages  boards  with  equal  representation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  fix  legal  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  cases  where  collective 
bargaining  between  a  workers'  trade  union  and  employers  proves 
impracticable.  Linking  up  of  public  employment  bureau  systems  for 
the  exchange  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market;  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  state  insurance  against  industrial  accidents; 
a  special  code  for  the  protection  of  seamen. 

No  verbatim  copy  of  this  report  is  available  as  we  go  to 
press;  there  is,  however,  great  similarity  between  its  pro- 
visions and  those  of  the  Charter  of  Labor  adopted  by  the 
international  trade  union  conference  at  Berne  (reproduced  on 
page  855).  The  practical  nature  of  the  commission's  pro- 
posals is  enhanced  by  the  recommendations  made  for  their 
enforcement,  should  they  be  adopted  and  embodied  in  inter- 
national law.  In  the  first  instance,  the  labor  departments  of 
each  sovereign  state,  through  their  inspectors,  are  to  be  respon- 
sible. But  for  the  further  protection  of  the  international  regula- 
tions there  is  to  be  set  up  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of 
one-half  of  representatives  of  the  signatory  powers  and  of  one- 
half  of  those  of  the  International  Trade  Union  Federation. 
This  commission  is  to  call  yearly  conferences  for  the  promo- 
tion of  further  international  labor  legislation,  the  voting 
power  being  apportioned  as  the  composition  of  the  body,  and 
with  power  to  adopt  binding  resolutions  within  the  range 
of  authority  conferred  upon  the  commission  by  the  peace 
treaty  or  the  constitution  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Among  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  framing  of 
this  report,  besides  Mr.  Gompers,  are  Emile  Vandervelde,  min- 
ister of  intendance  in  the  present  Belgian  government ;  George 
N.  Barnes,  who  recently  retired  from  the  British  war  cabinet, 
and  M.  Colliard,  minister  for  labor  in  the  present  French 
government.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  some 
of  the  propositions  will  be  uncontroversial,  as  being  already 
embodied  in  the  statutes  of  the  federal  government  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  states.  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  believes  that  the 
regulation  of  child  labor,  of  industrial  accident  compensation, 
safety  at  sea,  automatic  coupling  of  railway  cars,  regulation 
of  hours  and  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren and  certain  other  items  will  follow  the  legal  provisions 
of  this  country  rather  than  set  the  pace  for  them. 

HOUSING  IN  PITTSBURGH 

OF  thirty  advertisements  which  appeared  in  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  the  other  day  announcing  property  for  rent, 
twenty-nine  stated  that  families  with  children  would 
not  be  considered  as  tenants.  This  fact  was  brought  up  at 
a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  as  an  indication  of  the  great 
house  shortage  which  now  prevails  and,  incidentally,  as  a 
condition  in  itself  about  which  "  something  should  be  done." 
The  city  solicitor  was  instructed  to  find  out  whether  land- 
lords really  have  the  right  to  restrict  renting  to  families  with- 
out small  children  or  to  remove  a  family,  otherwise  a  satis- 
factory tenant,  because  of  the  arrival  during  leasehold  of  a 
child  or  children.  He  was  also  instructed,  however,  to  report 
on  the  legal  situation  with  regard  to  municipal  housing  enter- 
prise. In  Pittsburgh,  as  in  many  other  American  cities, 
notably  New  York,  private  building  enterprise  is  practically 
at  a  standstill,  and  a  danger  of  overcrowding  not  hitherto 
experienced  in  this  country  is  threatening.  The  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Pittsburgh  council  practically  endorsing 
municipal  housing  as  a  rapid  fire  means  of  improving  condi- 
tions and  of  thus  making  Pittsburgh  a  city  where  workingmen 
and  their  families  will  wish  to  live,  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  attitude  taken  towards  housing  by  leading  citizens  in 
the  not  so  very  distant  past.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
H.  D.  W.  English,  then  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  pioneer  in  housing  reform,  was  stopped  in  the 
street  by  a  councilman,  who  asked  him,  with  a  jeering  ring  in 


his  voice,  "  What  the 


has  housing  to  do  with  com- 


merce? "  The  same  councilman  was  sponsor  of  one  breathless 
resolution  last  week  demanding  that  the  city  solicitor  prepare 
a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  granting  to  munici- 
palities the  authority  to  utilize  and  acquire  land  and  develop 
their  properties  and  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  for  that  purpose. 

THE  DRUG  SITUATION 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  paragraphs  on  Drug  Prohi- 
bition in  the  Survey  for  February  22,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  handed   down   two  decisions  which 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  administration 
of  the   Harrison  law  regulating  the   use   of  narcotic  drugs 
by  forbidding  any  person  to  dispose  of  them  to  another  per- 
son except  upon  a  written  order  on  a  form  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  or  upon  a  physician's  pre- 
scription.     As   the   order   forms   could   be   obtained   only   by 
dealers,  physicians,  druggists  and   the  like,   the  only  way  in 
which   anyone   could   legally   obtain   narcotic   drugs   for   per- 
sonal   use   was   from   a  physician    or    upon    his   prescription. 
While  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality   of 
the  provision  of  the  act  limiting  the  persons  who  could  obtain 
order  forms,  this  provision  has  always  been  enforced  pending 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  definitely  settling  the  point.     The 
provision   with   regard   to   physician's   prescriptions,   however, 
has  been  open  to  serious  question.     Early  rulings  of  the  com- 
missioner took  the  ground  that  a  physician  had  no  right  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  drug  addict  except  in  connection  with  treatment 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  habit,  the  good  faith  of  such 
treatment    to   be   evidenced    by   progressively    reduced    doses. 
Since  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether   the  law 
really  supported  this  construction  and  also  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality  if  so  construed,   and   because,   furthermore,   of   the 
medical  opinions  referred  to  below,  this  ruling  was  allowed 
to  lapse;   and   the   practice   has   grown   up   among   reputable 
physicians,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  federal  officials,  of 
prescribing  or  dispensing  to  addicts  their  customary  daily  or 
weekly  supply  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  practicable  or 
convenient  for  the  addict  to  undergo  treatment  for  a  cure. 
Now  comes  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
March  3  in  the  Webb  and  Doremus  cases  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four,  holding  not  only  that  the  clauses  relating  to  order 
forms    and    regulating    the    dispensing    and    prescribing    by 
physicians   are    constitutional,    but   holding   further   that    the 
latter  clause  is  to  be  construed  in  such  manner  as  to  forbid 
a  physician  to  prescribe  for  an  addict  except  as  part  of  a  course 
of   treatment   for  the   purpose   of   curing  him.      Enlightened 
medical  opinion  holds  that  drug  addiction,  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, is  not  a  mere  habit  or  symptom  of  weakness  of  will, 
but  that  it  is  a  physical  disease.     Specialists  holding  widely 
different  views  as  to  the  precise  pathology  of  the   condition 
and   as  to  the  proper  technique  of  treatment,   agree   that   a 
confirmed    addict   physically   needs   his   customary   dose,    and 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  his  health,  and  sometimes  to  his  life, 
to  cut  off  his  supply  without  appropriate  medical  treatment. 
Most  of  the  medical  authorities  are  convinced  also  that  the 
so-called    "  gradual    reduction  "    method,    unaccompanied    by 
medical  care  in  an  appropriate  institution,  is  not  capable  of 
successful  application.     The  average  addict  is  earning  his  own 
living,  if  not  supporting  a  family,  and  the  effect  of  gradually 
reducing  his  dose,  while  not  so  severe  as  complete  withdrawal, 
is  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness while  the  process  is  going  on.     Since  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion method  takes  much  more  time  than  any  other,  the  addict 
as  a  rule  cannot  afford  it,  and  most  intelligent  addicts  have 
no  faith  in  it  as  a  satisfactory  cure  even  where  it  is  practicable 
to  use  it. 

It  was  these  considerations,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  accommodations  for  even  a  respectable  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  addicts  in  existing  institutions 
available  for  their  treatment  at  any  one  time,  that  were  largely 
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"  One  million  women  in  New  York  state  work  for  wages; 
10  per  cent  of  these  hav-e  entered  industry  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,"  is  the  underlying  reason  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference.  In  it  are  pooled 
the  membership  and  resources  of  the  existing  progressive 
women's  organizations  of  the  state.  Their  purpose  is  to  assure 
women  "good  working  conditions  and  sufficient  leisure  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  take  up  their  duties  as  citizens."  Their 
motive  is  to  "give  back  to  the  women  who  work  the  spirit  of 
life."  Their  immediate  program  is  to  enact  into  law  at  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature  bills  providing  an  eight-hour 
day,  a  minimum  wage,  health  insurance,  protection  of  office 
work-ers,  transportation  workers  and  elevator  operators.  They 
urge  all  women  to  get  behind  this  program  with  the  same 
eager  enthusiasm  with  which  they  helped  to  "  win  the  war " 
and  thus  help  "  to  secure  ultimate  industrial  democracy  in 
New  York  state."  

instrumental  in  leading  to  the  relaxation  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  commissioner's  ruling  above  referred  to.  Similar  con- 
siderations influenced  the  framers  of  the  present  New  York 
state  law,  known  as  the  Whitney  law,  to  omit  any  provision 
restricting  the  right  of  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  an  addict. 
The  state  law  merely  directs  that  all  such  prescriptions  shall 
be  reported  to  the  commissioner  at  Albany,  and  gives  him  dis- 
cretion to  deal  with  individual  physicians  who  appear  to  be 
abusing  their  privilege.  The  Harrison  law,  being  a  federal 
statute,  has  controlling  force  in  case  of  any  conflict  with  state 
laws,  and  from  the  figures  given  in  the  Survey  for  February 
22  as  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  addicts,  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  a  serious  situation  is  created  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  commissioner  of  internal  rev- 
enue has  no  power  to  make  any  ruling  contrary  to  this  de- 
cision, and  it  seems  that  he  will  now  be  bound  to  enforce  the 
law  in  its  full  rigor. 

The  New  York  city  Health  Department  has  already  started 
the  preparation  of  facilities  on  North  Brother  Island  to  fur- 
nish free  treatment  for  drug  addicts.     If  its  example  is  not 


followed  without  delay  by  public  authorities  throughout  the 
country  where  there  is  not  sufficient  equipment  already  in 
existence,  the  result  may  be  great  numbers  of  acutely  suffer- 
ing men  and  women  whose  customary  doses  have  been  sud- 
denly withdrawn. 

WOMEN  WORKERS'  PLATFORM 

ON  March  5  a  special  train  from  New  York  carried 
over  five  hundred  women  to  Albany,  where,  after  pa- 
rading with  a  band  and  with  flying  flags  and  banners, 
they  climbed  Capitol  Hill  and  stormed  the  legislative  cham- 
ber. The  women  represented  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  many  local,  labor  and  social  organizations  of 
women  from  various  cities  organized  for  political  action  in 
the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference.  They  more  than 
filled  the  large  Assembly  chamber,  where  for  four  hours  the 
Joint  Labor  Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  follow- 
ing bills  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  present  Legislature : 
The  Graves-Gardner  eight-hour  bill,  the  Foley-Bewley  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  the  Black- Youker  office-workers'  bill,  the 
Pitcher-Sammers  elevator  bill  and  the  Lockwood,Caulfield 
transportation  bill.  The  purpose  of  all  these  bills  is  to  protect 
women  workers  in  the  state;  to  limit  their  labor  to  eight  hours 
a  day;  to  establish  a  commission  for  the  study  and  determina- 
tion of  a  minimum  wage  for  women ;  to  include  office  workers, 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  in  the  present  factory  restric- 
tion to  fifty-four  hours  weekly;  to  limit  the  hours  of  elevator 
girls  to  nine  a  day  and  fifty-four  a  week  and  prohibit  night 
work,  and  to  limit  the  hours  of  girls  employed  by  transporta- 
tion lines  to  the  same  extent. 

To  this  powerful  demonstration  by  women  there  was  oppo- 
sition at  the  hearing  by  other  women  who,  though  few  in  num- 
bers, included  able  and  witty  speakers.  Apart  from  several 
members  of  the  Typographical  Union,  who  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  opponents  of  the  protective  bills  because  they  ob- 
jected to  limitation  of  night  work  for  women  in  their  trade, 
the  opponents  were  Amy  Wrenn,  a  Brooklyn  lawyer;  Nora 
Stanton  Blatch,  an  engineer  of  New  York;  Ella  A.  Sherman, 
president,  and  Ada  R.  Wolf,  of  the  Woman's  League  of 
Equal  Opportunities,  and  several  who  openly  admitted  that 
they  came  on  behalf  of  the  transportation  companies  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bills.  Miss  Wolf  opposed  the  bill  restricting  night  work  for 
women  elevator  operators  and  conductors  on  the  ground  that 
any  handicaps  placed  on  such  work  for  women  would  lead 
the  companies  to  get  rid  of  them  and  substitute  men.  Miss 
Wrenn  thought  that  the  bills  were  "  bolshevist  "  in  tendency, 
drafted  by  "  professional  reformers  "  without  consulting  those 
who  were  most  directly  affected.  This  statement  aroused  a 
tumultuous  cry  from  all  over  the  Assembly  chamber  by  women 
who  insisted  that  they  were  workers  themselves  in  factories 
from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day,  or  representatives  of  large  num- 
bers of  workers  in  their  respective  fields  and  districts.  Miss 
Sherman  maintained  that  not  only  women  but  men  need  pro- 
tection. "  Political  equality  we  have  got,"  she  said,  "  but 
without  industrial  equality  it  is  a  mockery  and  the  ballot  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper."  By  "  industrial  equality  "  she  meant 
the  right  to  work  when  and  where  she  pleased,  without  any 
restriction  by  the  Legislature.  Miss  Wrenn  claimed  that  the 
legislatures  are  going  too  far  and  capped  the  climax  of  oppo- 
sition by  saying:  "  Pretty  soon  you  will  pass  legislation  for- 
bidding women  to  give  birth  to  children  except  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.  M.  and  7  p.  m." 

Mary  E.  Dreier,  chairman  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative 
Conference,  marshaled  the  supporters  of  the  bills.  The  most 
forcible  plea  was  made  by  James  M.  Lynch,  industrial  com- 
missioner, who  announced  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  bills 
by  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  and  in  an  impassioned 
speech  declared  that  women  are  peculiarly  the  wards  of  the 
state  and  entitled  to  its  protection  because  they  are  specially 
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open  to  exploitation.  James  P.  Holland,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  denied  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
mothered  by  professional  reformers  and  stated  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  supported  by  working  women  and  labor  organ- 
izations thoughout  the  state.  "  I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  we  are  not  to  stop  with  an  eight-hour  day ;  we  will  be 
here  soon  with  legislation  asking  for  a  six-hour  day."  He  said 
that  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  New  York  state 
has  disclaimed  and  condemned  the  activity  of  the  few  women 
members  who  have  appeared  as  opponents  of  the  bill.  "  Protect 
women  or  the  women  workers  will  go  on  strike  for  their  own 
protection,"  was  the  keynote  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's 
fervent  appeal  to  the  Joint  Labor  Committee,  an  appeal  which 
was  resented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  was  later 
somewhat  modified  by  Mrs.  Kelley.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris  of 
the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the  New  York  city 
Health  Department  based  his  argument  for  shorter  hours 
of  work  for  women  on  the  ground  that  the  tuberculosis  rate 
among  women  has  increased  wherever  they  have  gone  into 
industry  to  take  the  places  of  men.  He  said  that  nurses  under 
his  direction  had  investigated  10,603  families  where  sickness 
prevailed,  and  had  found  that  in  10  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  mothers  of  the  families  had  been  forced  to  work  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  hearing  was  over  barely  in  time  for  the  New  York 
delegates  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  train  home.  The  spirit 
among  the  returning  delegates  was  very  high  and  the  hope 
freely  expressed  of  an  early  passage  of  the  bills  on  which  they 
have  set  their  hearts  and  pooled  their  resources. 

FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 

ONE  argument  in  favor  of  more  and  more  varied  financial 
aid  of  the  federal  government  to  local  education  than 
is  now  given  under  existing  laws  is  set  forth  in  a  mem- 
orandum by  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  who  has  been  for  four  years 
director  of  extension  in  the  University  of  Texas.  We  quote 
only  the  paragraphs  which  describe  the  one-sided  effect  of  the 
existing  legislation: 

"  Through  the  Smith-Hughes,  Smith-Lever  and  various 
other  bills  subsidizing  and  promoting  vocational,  agricultural 
and  domestic  education,  the  nation  has,  without  intending  to 
do  so,  thrown  out  of  balance  the  educational  systems  of  the 
several  states.  This  is  already  apparent  and  promises  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  such  civic,  social, 
historical,  literary  and  linguistic  education  as  the  several  states 
are  now  providing. 

"  In  Texas,  for  example,  the  Smith-Lever  fund  will  soon  be 
granting  to  Texas  $255,000  per  year  for  extension  education 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  on  condition  that  the 
state  grant  an  equal  amount.  This  joint  fund  is  supple- 
mented very  greatly  by  local  county  grants,  so  that  the  Land 
Grant  College  in  Texas,  in  addition  to  the  Morrill,  Hatch, 
Nelson  and  other  funds  for  teaching  and  investigation,  will 
have  between  $500,000  and  a  million  dollars  each  year  for 
extension  work  in  domestic  science  and  agriculture  alone. 

"  Extension  education  along  vocational  lines  should  certainly 
be  promoted;  but  if  the  national  government  stops  here  it 
practically  destroys  all  extension  work  along  the  line  of  health 
and  humanities,  because  the  average  state  legislature  will  not 
give  for  academic  extension  where  there  will  be  only  one 
dollar  to  spend  for  every  dollar  appropriated,  when  it  can 
give  agricultural  and  vocational  extension  and  through  na- 
tional and  county  subsidies  have  three  dollars  to  spend  for 
every  dollar  appropriated. 

"  The  Texas  legislature,  for  example,  will  not  give  a  cent 
for  any  health  or  humanitarian  extension  until  it  has  first 
met  the  more  than  $300,000  per  year  offered  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  bills,  and  then,  even  if  anything 
should  be  left  in  the  treasury,  the  members  would  be  slow  to 
appropriate  money  for  work  in  a  field  in  which  there  was  no 
subsidy  after  having  so  large  a  subsidy  in  another  field. 

"  Furthermore,  the  possession  of  so  enormous  a  sum  for  ex- 
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tension  work  in  these  two  lines  will  enable  the  Land  Grant 
College  to  render  such  a  large  amount  of  obviously  useful 
service  directly  to  the  people  that  it  will  build  up  such  pop- 
ularity in  the  state  as  to  enable  this  college  to  get  anything 
it  may  ask  for  from  the  legislature,  with  the  result  that  the  uni- 
versity or  the  academic  college  will  find  it  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  maintain  itself.  This  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
has  already  shown  itself,  and  not  a  mere  speculation. 

"  The  way  to  meet  this  is  not  to  have  the  national  govern- 
ment retire  from  the  field  of  vocational,  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural education,  but  to  restore  the  balance  which  it  has 
destroyed  in  the  several  state  school  systems  by  devoting  a 
fund  now  to  civic,  humanistic  and  health  education  equal  to 
that  spent  on  vocational,  domestic  and  agricultural  education. 
The  nation  needs  this  and  the  states  need  it,  and  above  all, 
they  need  it  now." 


SUGAR  AND  WELFARE 

THE  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  has  been  exceedingly 
profitable  for  many  years.  The  industry,  as  organized 
in  the  past,  required  cheap,  docile  labor  working  in 
gangs.  To  supply  this  requirement  great  numbers  of  the 
lowest  grades  of  labor  were  imported  (all  expenses  paid) 
from  many  parts  of  the  world ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  Porto  Ricans,  Russians,  Spanish,  Portugese  and 
other  races  were  tried.  In  each  case  only  the  lower  grades 
of  ignorant  field  labor  were  sought.  Today  the  islands  are 
Asiatic;  over  half  the  population  is  Japanese.  The  planta- 
tions are  operated  by  highly-organized  and  closely  interlock- 
ing corporations,  so  that  a  little  handful  of  white  men  control 
and  dominate  the  economic,  sociological  and  political  life  of 
Hawaii.  The  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  Hawaii  goes  to  a  very 
small  group  of  capitalists,  and  to  aliens.  Today,  after  over 
a  century  of  American  influence  in  Hawaii  and  after  nearly 
twenty  years  under  the  American  flag,  the  population  of  Ha- 
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waii    is   predominantly    male,    Asiatic,    alien,    illiterate,    non- 
English-speaking,  non-Christian,  homeless  and  landless. 

Vaughan  MacCaughey,  state  director  for  Ha  vaii  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  sends 
particulars  to  the  Survey  for  a  malnutrition  camp  for  chil- 
dren, operated  very  much  as  such  institutions  are  in  this 
country.     He  says: 

Despite  the  fact  that  Honolulu  has  an  ideal  climate  and  tnat 
children  can  be  out  of  doors  every  day  in  the  year,  it  possesses  a 
shameful  amount  of  tuberculosis  and  malnutrition.  Infant  mortality 
is  very  high  and  malnutrition  prevalent  among  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Pa  Ola  day  camp  was  organized  a  few  years 
ago,  under  Palama  Settlement,  to  care  for  some  of  the  cases  of  in- 
cipient tuberculosis.  In  many  instances  the  family  income  is  in- 
sufficient to  enable  the  parents  to  nourish  their  children  properly. 
This  fact  alone  is  obvious  commentary  upon  the  existing  economic 
system. 

Things,  however,  are  looking  up.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  movement  in  the  educational  world.  Not  only 
voluntary  organizations,  but  the  state  government,  to  judge 
from  recent  reports,  is  very  active.  And  now  comes  news 
that  the  sugar  planters,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
world  movement  for  industrial  reconstruction,  are  reconsider- 
ing their  whole  policy  of  labor  management — have,  in  fact, 
started  to  introduce  a  system  of  social  welfare  on  the  island 
plantations. 

THE  TAX  RATE  AND  ITS  COUSINS 

THE  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  recently 
got  out  a  folder  on  the  tax-rate  and  its  "  cousins  "  which 
contains  some  decidedly  wholesome  advice.  For  the  tax- 
rate  itself,  read  the  table  printed  below.  As  for  its  cousins, 
here  are  their  names:  fire-burden  rate,  cost-of-sickness  rate, 
labor-turnover  rate,  philanthropy-charity  rate.  The  story  of 
the  fire-burden  so  ungrudgingly  borne  by  citizens  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  is  the  old  one:  Including  the  cost  of  fire 
insurance  premiums  not  returned  by  way  of  indemnity,  expen- 
diture on  fire  department,  etc.,  Toronto  spends  $6.40  per 
capita  per  year  on  smoke.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Conservation,  fires  in  Canada  occur  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  every  600  people,  and  in  Europe  in  that  of  1  to  every 
3,000  people.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Toronto  fire  loss, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  a  specialist,  is  preventable.  The 
loss  from  sickness  comes  to  about  $56.50  per  family,  and  about 
one-third  of  it  is  said  to  be  preventable.  The  estimate  of  loss 
from  labor  turnover  is  more  complicated ;  its  main  factors  are 
said  to  be  "  absence  of  adequate  organization  for  fitting  men 
to  jobs  which  they  can  fill ;  failure  to  retain  in  industry,  in  a 
suitable  capacity,  the  middle-aged  and  old  men  who  have  been 
proved  by  this  war  to  be  a  valuable  element  in  industry; 
insufficiency  of  technical  education  for  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers of  all  grades,  both  brain  workers  and  hand  workers ;  in- 
sufficiency of  suitable  housing  facilities,  constituting  a  national, 


THE   TAX   RATE 

How  to  increase  it  by  reducing  it: 

By  pretending  that  some  of  this  year's  expenditures  belong 
to  other  years; 

By  pretending  that  we  have  more  revenue  other  than  taxa- 
tion than  we  really  have ; 

By  pretending  that  we  are  going  to  spend  less  than  we  know 
we  really  must  spend. 

Hoiu  to  reduce  it  by  increasing  it: 

By  leaning  backwards  in  classifying  expenditures  as  capi- 
tal or  current,  even  at  the  risk  of  paying  this  year  for  some 
things  which  might  properly  be  charged  against  next  year; 
By  making  promptly  all  expenditures  necessary  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  plant; 

By  substituting  the  surplus  habit  for  the  deficit  habit; 
By  including  a  contingent  fund  in  the  budget,  to  be  drawn 
upon  only  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  finance. 


provincial  and  local  problem  and  demanding  a  national,  pro- 
vincial and  local  solution." 

The  so-called  philanthropy-charity  rate  consists  of  the  finan- 
cial and  community  loss  due  to  lack  of  "  city-wide  organization 
of  privately  managed  welfare  work  in  Toronto,"  to  lack  of  co- 
operation between  organizations  in  raising  revenue  (spelling 
loss  of  money,  loss  of  time  of  canvassers,  loss  of  time  of  can- 
vassed), to  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  the  real  welfare 
needs  of  the  city — resulting,  as  elsewhere,  in  haphazard  giving 
and  expenditure.  The  remedy  is  a  Federation  for  Community 
Service  now  in  process  of  organization,  which  "  is  bound  to 
result  "  in : 

More  knowledge  of  community  needs 

More  community  needs  met 

More  small  gifts  \ 

More  middle-sized  gifts 

More  large  gifts 

More  informed  givers 

More  willing  givers 

More  enthusiastic  givers 

More  happiness  for  more   people 

More  health  for  more  people 

More  of  the  amenities  of  life  for  more  people 

Fewer  inefficient  homes 

Fewer  handicapped  children  I 

Fewer  unproductive  people 

Fewer  cases  needing  help. 

WAR-TIME  SENTENCES 

BEFORE  sailing  for  France  last  week  President  Wilson, 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  Thomas  W. 
Gregory,  retiring  attorney-general,  [see  the  Survey  for 
March  8,  191 9,  page  834],  commuted  the  sentences  of  fifty- 
two  persons  convicted  under  the  espionage  law  and  granted 
complete  pardon  to  one.  Most  of  those  who  thus  received 
executive  clemency  were  known  only  in  the  localities  where 
they  lived.  The  one  who  received  full  pardon  was  Frederick 
Krafft,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  secretary  of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
that  state.  Clarence  H.  Waldron,  the  Vermont  pacifist 
preacher,  whose  case  was  reviewed  in  the  Survey  at  the  time 
of  his  trial,  was  granted  commutation  of  his  fifteen-year  sen- 
tence to  expire  April  1.  The  sentence  of  Amos  Linden  Hitch- 
cock, former  Socialist  member  of  the  Cleveland  school  board, 
was  commuted  from  ten  years  to  two  years.  Flora  I.  Fore- 
man, a  school  teacher,  convicted  in  northern  Texas  of  advis- 
ing soldiers  in  letters  to  shoot  their  officers,  received  commuta- 
tion to  two  years.  Robert  Goldstein,  convicted  in  southern 
California  for  promoting  moving  pictures  purporting  to  show 
massacres  by  British  soldiers  in  the  American  Revolution, 
received  commutation  to  three  years  with  remission  of  fines. 
The  others  included  Socialists,  I.  W.  W.  agitators  and  re- 
ligious pacifists. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced  that  150  cases  still 
await  examination  and  possible  recommendation  for  the  short- 
ening of  sentences. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  at  the  department, 
according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
asking  executive  clemency  for  J.  F.  Rutherford,  president  of 
the  International  Bible  Students'  Association,  and  seven  as- 
sociates now  serving  sentences  in  the  Atlanta  federal  peni- 
tentiary on  charges  of  disloyalty  growing  out  of  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Finished  Mystery.  This  is  a  posthumous 
book  in  a  series  of  volumes  written  by  Pastor  Charles  Tazc 
Russell.  The  cases  of  these  eight  men  are  awaiting  decision, 
on  appeal,  in  the  United  States  Appellate  Court.  It  is  said 
that  no  executive  action  will  be  taken  until  the  court  has 
rendered  its  decision. 

Before  President  Wilson's  action  was  announced,  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  formerly  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
telegraphed  to  the  President  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission,  to  be  composed  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Jane 
Addams  and  Charles  M.  Schwab,  "  to  study  records  of  all 
political  trials  and  report  to  you."  Mr.  Malone  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  public  confidence  in  the  investigation  by  the 
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HOW    IT    LOOKS    TO    OUR    JEWISH    NEIGHBORS 

From  the  Big  Stick,  a  comic  weekly  published  in  New  York:  To  the  left,  President  Wilson  is  seen  forging  America  into  a 
link  essential  in  the  chain  of  nations  that  is  holding  the  zvorld  together.  The  Chinese,  on  the  right,  explains  that  his  country 
has  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  great  wall  which  for  centuries  isolated  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world,- while  America — 
with  her  proposed  immigrant  exclusion  law — is  building  up    such  a  wall 


Department  of  Justice  because  the  district  attorneys  of  the 
department  "  are  responsible  for  the  indictment  and  prosecu- 
tion of  every  case  where  the  injustices  admitted  by  Mr. 
Gregory  have  been  found."  Mr.  Malone  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  taking  issue  with  the  latter's  contention  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  the  espionage  law  were  not  "  political 
prisoners." 

Earlier  in  the  week  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
World  declared  that  the  clemency  board  in  the  judge  advo- 
cate general's  office  was  reviewing  army  courts-martial  sen- 
tences at  the  rate  of  100  a  day.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  these, 
said  the  dispatch,  are  being  reduced.  The  board  is  composed 
of  Lt.-Col.  (formerly  Brig.  Gen.)  S.  T.  Ansell,  Col.  James 
S.  Easby-Smith  and  Major  Stephen  Hecksher,  a  civilian  at- 
torney. Until  recently  Col.  John  H.  Wigmore,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  law  at  Northwestern  University,  had  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  Col.  Easby-Smith.  Under  this  board  is  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  officers,  all  said  to  be  former  prosecuting  at- 
torneys or  judges  of  appellate  courts.  According  to  the  World 
dispatch  the  committee  considers,  among  other  things,  the 
length   of   time  an   accused   man   had   served   before  he   was 


tried  before  a  court-martial.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  he  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  military  rules  and  regulations.  His 
mental  condition,  as  determined  by  psychiatric  examination, 
is  also  taken  into  account.  As  a  rule,  it  is  declared  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  which  war-time  sentences  were  given 
for  relatively  unimportant  breaches  of  discipline,  sentences 
are  being  reduced  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

Meanwhile,  soldiers  are  among  those  who  are  asking  for 
the  release  of  political  offenders.  A  committee  of  volunteer 
soldiers  headed  by  Private  J.  Bentley  Mulford,  veteran  of 
Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne,  who  saw  fourteen  months' 
service  in  France  with  the  Rainbow  Division,  presented  a 
petition  at  the  White  House,  March  1,  signed  by  over  250 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  This  petition  asked,  as  an  "  act 
of  simple  justice,  "  that  the  President  "  grant  immediate  re- 
lease to  all  political  prisoners  now  held  in  prison  because  of 
their  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  war,  or  because  of  their  ex- 
pression of  opinion  adverse  to  the  part  the  United  States  has 
played." 


From  the  Day,  New  York:  "  Take  good  care  of  him  till  I  return,"  President  Wilson  says  to  the  Peac-e  Conference,  as  he  leaves 
the  infant  League  of  Nations  in  her  arms  on  his  departure  to  the  U.  S.  A.  In  the  central  cartoon,  the  American  Jewish  dele- 
gate to  Europe  is  represented  as  the  only  hope  of  the  Jewish  p  eople  in  the  war-swept  countries.  On  the  right,  Poland  and 
Rumania  are  pictured  stealing  his  grip  containing  Jewish  Righ  ts  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  Paris  for  the  peace  conference 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


THE  IOWA  PLAN  OF  RELIEF 
DISCUSSED 

THE  comment  in  the  Survey  for 
January  n  on  the  combination  of 
public  and  private  relief  as  advocated 
and  practised  in  Iowa  has  brought  addi- 
tional information  and  discussion  which 
will  materially  help  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  efficacy  of  that  plan.  Ada  M. 
Palmer,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Social  Welfare  League 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  who  replies  to  Mr. 
McLean's  criticism  of  the  plan,  is  a 
trained  social  worker  of  nine  years'  ex- 
perience and  has  been  executive  of  two 
successful  organizations  of  the  six  in 
the  state  working  under  the  plan.  Her 
working  acquaintance  with  it,  covering 
a  period  of  five  years,  first  in  Grinnell, 
a  college  town  of  5,000  in  a  county  of 
18,000  population  (where  the  plan  had 
its  inception),  then  in  Waterloo,  a  com- 
mercial City  of  approximately  37,000 
with  a  county  population  of  55,000,  has 
been  intimate.  Along  with  other  advo- 
cates of  the  plan,  she  regards  the  un- 
favorable comments  of  Mr.  McLean  as 
insufficiently  supported   by   fact: 

He  is  quoted  as  "seriously  combating  the 
idea  that  if  a  10,000  city  can  have  only  one 
trained  leader,  the  city  of  50,000  cannot  af- 
ford more,"  and  has  based  his  reasoning  on 
organizations  in  general  outside  the  state. 
Be  it  known  that  for  three  years  Waterloo 
has  had  two  trained  social  workers  at  good 
salaries  on  its  staff  and  is  seeking  now  for 
a  third.  Cedar  Rapids  of  40,000  popula- 
tion, Fort  Dodge  of  15,000,  Oskaloosa  of  10,- 
000  and  Grinnell  have  all  had  two  trained 
workers  or  two  being  trained  whenever  they 
were  available. 

The  critic  states,  "  We  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  Iowa  Plan  serves  really  as  a 
bar  in  bringing  about  the  general  socializa- 
tion of  the  public  relief  system  of  a  whole 
state,  they  (referring  to  communities  where 
the  Iowa  plan  is  in  use)  'are  not  vitally  in- 
terested in  a  reform  that  would  mean  that 
every  poor  law  officer  in  the  state  must  be 
trained,  semi-trained  or  being  trained.' " 
Facts  are,  these  communities  have  been 
actively  alert  to  doing  this  very  thing  from 
the  start.  The  trained  workers,  represent- 
ing each  community,  have  assisted  without 
exception  by  cooperating  with  the  Extension 
Division  of  Iowa  University  which  is  foster- 
ing and  further  promoting  the  wider  use 
of  the  plan,  by  directly  communicating  and 
conferring  with  communities  that  are  look- 
ing forward  to  establishing  some  sane  plan 
to  meet  their  community  problems,  and  by 
continually  showing  to  the  county  officials 
over  the  state  the  value  of  the  plan  through 
cooperation   given   and  asked. 

The  communities  working  under  the  Iowa 
plan  are  more  vitally  interested  than  any 
other,  perhaps  in  part  because  the  state  law 
relating  to  the  care  of  the  poor  from  county 
funds  requires  the  establishing  of  legal  resi- 
dence of  recipients  of  relief  by  the  trained 
social  worker  acting  as  overseer  of  the  poor 
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in  order  to  fix  the  legal,  financial  and  moral 
responsibilities  for  those  seeking  aid.  There 
is  need  for  much  cooperation  in  a  rural  state 
like  Iowa  where  so  many  citizens  of  the 
smaller  communities  with  city  ambitions  or 
of  drifting  tendencies  naturally  come  to 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Analyses  of 
resident  and  non-resident  applicants  for  aid 
are  regularly  kept.  At  this  very  time  these 
communities  are  cooperating  in  promoting 
legislation  to  establish  county  boards  of  so- 
cial welfare,  which  we  actually  have  now 
in  spirit  in  counties  working  under  the  Iowa 
plan,  providing  that  poor  relief  funds  be 
administered  throughout  the  state  by  a 
trained  social  worker  and  her  assistants. 

The  critic  further  states,  "Of  even  more 
serious  import  is  the  effect  upon  the  work 
of  the  private  agency  in  the  partnership," 
and  considers  that  "the  combination  plan 
prevents  the  agency  in  working  with  fami- 
lies not  at  the  destitution  line."  Again  the 
facts  are  the  opposite.  There  is,  instead,  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
served  without  expenditure  for  relief.  Water- 
loo's following  statistics  alone  should  suf- 
fice, accurate  statistics  of  other  agencies  in 
other  cities  have  always  proved  the  same 
statement : 

1916  1917  1918 

Relief   cases    274      266      203 

Service  cases 127       177       310 

401       443       513 
The  service  cases  involve  all  possible  kinds 
of  family  problems,   as  the   proportion   itself 
will    indicate. 

The  Social  Welfare  League  of  Waterloo 
has  increased  the  scope  of  its  services  to  the 
community  by  instituting  two  nurses  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  Social  Welfare 
League  office  there  are  a  public  health  nurs- 
ing staff  of  four  nurses,  an  experienced  so- 
cial worker  who  serves  as  county  supervisor 
of  the  blind  and  widows'  pensions  and  confi- 
dential exchange  registrar,  two  stenograph- 
ers and  clerks,  and  a  trained  social  worker 
who  serves  as  county  juvenile  probation  of- 
ficer and  city  school  attendance  officer.  Water- 
loo also  has  a  trained  social  worker  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Home  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Iowa  plan 
agency  is  far  from  being  only  a  relief  cen- 
ter in  the  community.  It  has  been  most 
active  as  a  promoter  of  successful  community 
enterprises,  viz. :  a  charities  endorsement 
agency;  council  of  social  agencies;  dental, 
tuberculosis,  baby  and  venereal  disease  clin- 
ics, and  so  on  in  its  city  and  county  co- 
operative activities  for  social  progress.  At 
the  end  of  a  period  of  six  years  Waterloo 
is  only  one  of  the  six  combination  plan 
agencies  in  the  state.  Each  is  successful  to 
undeniable  degree  doing  pioneer  commun- 
ity-wide social  work  in  all  the  progressive 
fields. 

I  have  a  knowledge  that  the  critic  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Charity  who  has 
visited  any  agency  working  under  the  Iowa 
plan  and  then  in  only  one  of  the  Iowa  plan 
agencies  in  the  first  year  of  organization. 
Personally  I  would  invite  any  national 
worker  with  pioneer  instinct  to  visit  the 
agency  I  represent  and  to  see  the  Iowa  plan 
in  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  plan   and  to  obtain  either 


additional  data  to  substantiate  the  given 
criticisms  or  to  offset  the  suspected  draw- 
backs. 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  McLean  replies: 
If  in  Waterloo  and  elsewhere  in  Iowa,  as 
appears,  there  has  been  brought  about  the 
employment  of  trained  workers  in  public 
positions,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  general 
secretary  of  a  private  society  serve  as  over- 
seer of  the  poor  (using  the  old  and  ob- 
noxious title)  in  order  to  socialize  outdoor 
public  relief,  again  becomes  the  issue.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  in  this 
country  against  public  subsidies  to  private 
agencies.  Does  not  the  situation,  therefore, 
at  least  open  up  for  experimentation  other 
possible  combinations  in  the  public  field 
alone,  that,  for  example,  of  probation  officer 
and  overseer  with  one  trained  case  worker 
on  the  job  if  any  combination  is  necessary 
for  purposes  of  socialization? 

COOPERATION   FOR   GOOD 

BREAD 

"\X7E  Welcome  the  Bakers'  Union" 

▼  ▼  runs  the  headline  of  a  page  ad- 
vertisement by  the  Ideal  Bread  Com- 
pany, of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  a  local 
newspaper.  The  company  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  We,  as  employers  extend  a  glad 
hand  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
youngest  of  Toronto's  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  that  employers 
should  welcome  a  union. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  we,  too,  have 
1  worked  at  our  trade.'  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  baker's  worth  and  his  needs. 

"  Perhaps  that  too,  explains  much  of 
our  success.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  will 
you  find  a  more  loyal  band  of  men  than 
the  employes  of  the  Ideal  Bread  Com- 
pany. We  have  done  what  we  could 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  our  men.  Al- 
ready in  most  cases  we  pay  a  higher 
wage  than  the  new  union  will  demand. 
Long  ago  radical  steps  were  taken  to 
make  working  conditions  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  Everywhere  throughout  our 
institution  is  a  pleasant  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

"  And  this  does  make  better  bread. 
Ask  any  Ideal  Bread  customer.  For 
years  the  best  men  have  come  to  us. 
And  for  years  they  have  stayed  with  us, 
putting  their  best  efforts  into  our  pro- 
duct. 

"  So  we  welcome  this  union  that  will 
better  conditions  for  all  bakers.  We 
believe  it  will  help  to  make  Ideal  Bread 
more  than  ever  the  popular  food." 

Members  of  the  bakers'  union  regard 
the  advertisement  as  a  bid  for  the  pat- 
ronage   of    organized    labor.      But    the 
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question  arises  whether  this  type  of  ad- 
vertisement, emphasizing  a  firm's  up-to- 
date  attitude  towards  its  employes,  its 
good  working  conditions  and  workers 
who  take  pride  in  their  craft,  would  not 
appeal  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  organ- 
ized labor. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO 
ADULT  WOMEN 

PITIFULLY  spasmodic  and  unsuc- 
cessful have  so  far  been  most  of  the 
efforts  to  Americanize  women,  mothers 
of  young  children,  who  have  come  to 
this  country  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
language  and  customs  and,  often,  are  far 
too  busy  to  be  interested  in  many  things 
outside  their  homes.  Even  where  most 
successful,  these  efforts,  implying  so 
much  energy,  patience  and  public  spirit, 
are  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
commensurate  with  all  the  ink  that  has 
flown  over  and  around  them. 

This,  in  no  unfriendly  sense,  is  the 
one  criticism  that  may  well  be  applied 
to  a  report  on  classes  for  non-English 
speaking  women  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston, 
published  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
league.  Forty  small  groups,  including 
many  nationalities  and  covering  almost 
every  section  of  the  city,  are  reached  by 
the  league;  but  the  total  number  of 
women  forming  these  groups  is  only 
"  over  two  hundred  women  who  have 
never  been  in  the  public  school  classes 
besides  some  who  already  speak  some 
English  and  want  to  speak  more."  And 
that  is  probably  the  most  extensive  sin- 
gle undertaking  of  that  kind  anywhere 
in  the  United  States! 

The  explanation  for  the  small  attend- 
ance at  such  classes  is  no  doubt  in  the 
main  the  mental  attitude  of  the  women 
who  constitute  our  foreign  neighbor- 
hoods. Many  of  them  are  perfectly  con- 
tent to  speak  in  their  own  tongue  with 
friends,  neighbors,  grocers,  doctors  and 
whoever  comes  into  their  orbit.  Others 
know  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
them  to  be  able  to  speak  English  but 
are  unaware  of  their  ability  with  a  lit- 
tle effort  to  learn  to  do  so.  For  a  large 
number  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
attend  classes;  and  for  the  vast  majority 
the  idea  of  attending  classes  and  of  sac- 
rificing other  work  and  pleasures  for 
this  has  not  become  sufficiently  attractive 
to  convert  a  general  desire  into  actual 
doing. 

The  most  successful  work  that  has 
been  done  in  teaching  English  to  such 
women  has  probably  been  that  of  in- 
dividual women  who  have  gone  into  the 
homes  of  foreign-speaking  neighbors  and, 
without  much  method  or  system,  talked 
to  and  with  them  about  matters  of  com- 
mon and  everyday  interest.  Using  the 
objects  of  the  pupil's  normal  environ- 
ment for  language  lessons  makes  possible 
the  application  of  the  Berlitz  system  or 
something  like  it.     This  procedure  also 


lessens  to  a  minimum  the  exertion  for 
the  learner  who  need  not  dress  for  the 
street  and  can  go  on  with  her  sewing 
while  talking.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
individual  visiting  which  must  be  fre- 
quent and  regular  to  produce  results,  is 
exceedingly  expensive  in  time  and  per- 
sonnel and  is  suitable  more  for  the  suburb 
and  little  country  town  than  for  a  big 
city.  Also  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  is  wise  to  make  the  task  too  easy  for 
the  student. 

To  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
student  and  give  her  the  stimulus  of  as- 
sociation with  other  students  under  most 
circumstances  would  seem  the  more  nor- 
mal and  promising  method.  The  in- 
dividual woman  student  is  less  embar- 
rassed by  her  mistakes  or  slowness  in 
learning  and  draws  consolation  from 
comparison  of  her  own  progress  with 
that  of  the  others.  Thus,  in  such  a  class 
much  hilarity  arose  recently  when  an 
Italian  woman,  in  reply  to  a  question 
concerning  her  age,  replied  with  a  de- 
cidedly Italian  pronunciation  of  the  th : 
"  I  am  thirty  and  my  husband  is  thirty- 
two." 

As  for  the  Boston  league's  classes, 
they  certainly  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  success  must  be  sought.  There 
are,  first  of  all,  the  promoting  agents: 
native  visitors  for  the  different  racial 
groups  and  women  who  speak  some  Eng- 
lish and  want  to  speak  more.  Next,  the 
teachers  themselves  constitute  "  a  strong 
nucleus  of  enthusiastic,  untiring  help- 
ers." These  teachers  are  instructed  by 
Charles  F.  Towne,  of  the  University 
Extension  Department,  in  a  method 
based  upon  the  Gouin  method  which 
has  proved  itself  in  language  work 
among  American  soldiers  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  method  is  dramatic.  A  new  vocabu- 
lary is  given  to  the  pupil  through  themes 
presented  logically,  sentence  by  sentence. 
The  class  pronounce  the  first  sentence  many 
times  in  unison  and  then  the  members  give 
it  separately.  When  this  is  mastered,  the 
second  sentence  follows,  and  the  next,  and 
so  on  until  the  theme  is  complete.  The  story 
running  through  the  theme  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mother,  who  goes  home  with  the 
feeling  of  success  and  of  mastery.  Soon  she 
masters  the  vocabulary  of  making  a  fire,  of 
going  to  market,  of  ordering  coal,  of  tele- 
phoning to  the  doctor,  of  taking  the  baby 
to  the  dispensary. 

Often,  we  are  told,  the  longing  for 
congenial  company  brings  the  women  to 
the  classroom.  Sometimes  there  is  the 
pathetic  desire  to  be  better  able  to  un- 
derstand their  children — even  to  corre- 
spond with  sons  who  are  in  the  army  or 
daughters  away  at  some  employment. 
One  mother  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  We 
cannot  speak  good  English,  and  our 
children  cannot  speak  good  Yiddish." 
The  difficulty  of  clothes  and  of  finding 
time  for  class  attendance  is  often  over- 
come in  this  Boston  enterprise  by  hold- 
ing the  classes  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
students  to  which  others  from  the  neigh- 


borhood can  easily  come  with  a  shawl 
over  their  heads,  letting  the  children 
play  in  the  yard.  "  Some  of  the  most 
delightful  and  successful  classes  are  held 
in  this  way." 

The  different  races  have  their  differ- 
ent peculiarities  which  make  necessary 
different  methods  of  approach.  The 
Chinese  women  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
proved  very  shy  and  had  to  be  reached 
through  a  social  worker  with  whom  they 
were  already  familiar.  Italian  women 
refused  to  turn  out  in  weather  that  had 
no  particular  rigors  for  women  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  northern  clime.  Many 
Polish  women  stopped  off  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  thinking  that 
surely  now  they  could  soon  return  to 
Poland  where  they  would  have  no  use 
for  the  English  language.  Two  of  the 
Italian  classes  asked  to  meet  in  the  even- 
ings so  that  their  husbands  might  come. 
Jewish  women  are  also  best  organized 
through  their  own  leaders  and,  appar- 
ently, are  not  as  good  mixers  as  are 
Lithuanians,  Finns  and  others. 

The  hope  just  now,  not  only  in 
Boston,  is  that  Secretary  Lane's  Ameri- 
canization bill  with  a  large  appropria- 
tion for  work  of  this  character  may  be 
speedily  passed  and  that  regulations  un- 
der it  will  be  so  drafted  as  to  permit 
grants  not  only  for  large  classes  in  school 
rooms  but  also  for  the  smaller  and  more 
intimate  groups  which  are  just  as  much 
in  need  of  qualified  instructors.     B.  L. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A 
___COMPANY  TOWN 

IN  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
Isabella  Chilton  Wilson,  welfare  di- 
rector of  the  Logan  Mining  Company 
of  West  Virginia,  discusses  the  peculiar 
problems  connected  with  cleaning  up  and 
improving  a  neglected  mining  town.  She 
says: 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  to  have 
given  the  town  a  thorough  cleaning  and  to 
have  made  cleanliness  compulsory;  but  we 
believed  that  the  voluntary  method  would 
give  better  results  in  the  long  run. 

Therefore,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
town  was  carried  through  entirely  with 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
in  it,  and  no  faster  than  they  wished. 
One  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the 
community  is  that  the  average  size  of  a 
family  is  eight  persons.  That  there  was 
not  much  of  what  is  commonly  called 
thrift  but  is  really  extravagance  in  large 
families  with  small  incomes,  namely  the 
laying  by  of  savings,  and  that  war  sav- 
ings stamps  and  liberty  bonds  were 
bought  more  as  a  matter  of  patriotism 
than  from  any  particular  personal  desire, 
would  seem  natural  enough.  But  the 
welfare  department  was  convinced  that 
conditions  in  the  town  were  bound  to 
improve  if  only  the  men,  who  during  the 
war  earned  as  much  as  $250  per  month, 
could  be  induced  to  save  systematically. 
Hence  a  great  deal  of  energy  was  given 
to  inducing  that  habit. 
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Other  war  activities  provided  splen- 
did opportunities  to  get  acquainted  and 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people 
who,  we  are  told,  are  of  a  suspicious  dis- 
position because  they  have  so  often  been 
swindled  by  various  agents  in  the  past. 
The  women  were  glad  to  learn  about 
home  canning,  and  this  led  on  to  other 
domestic  interests  in  common.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  war  gardening  led  to 
greater  interest  being  taken  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  homes  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  generally.  Within  a 
few  months,  all  sorts  of  classes  were 
going,  including  a  Red  Cross  chapter. 
So  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  it 
has  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost 
secured  a  reduction  in  the  labor  turn- 
over and  an  improvement  in  the 
"  morale  "  of  the  working  force. 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

DR.  CARL  E.  McCOMBS,  health 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  in  New  York,  has  come  to 
some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  health  survey  method  of  improv- 
ing public  administration.  These  con- 
clusions, based  on  surveys  which  he  has 
himself  made  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul,  Dayton,  Co- 
lumbus, Norfolk,  Richmond,  Denver, 
Rochester,  Wilmington  and  other  cities, 
are  given  in  the  adjoining  column. 

To  the  question  there  put — How  can 
the  busy  health  officer  "keep  up?" — 
the  ready  answer  is,  Let  the  health  of- 
ficer attend  special  courses  in  public 
health  given  by  leading  colleges.  But 
there  are  many  difficulties.  Ordinarily, 
the  public  health  officer  has  given  many 
years  to  collegiate  and  professional  train- 
ing; he  cannot  afford  to  spend  one  or 
two  years  more  to  prosecute  advanced 
studies.  Even  if  he  could  afford  the 
time,  he  would  be  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  an  extended  leave 
of  absence  or,  if  he  resigned  for  that 
purpose,  of  securing  his  old  position  on 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Young 
doctors  without  practical  experience, 
who  add  to  their  regular  professional 
training  special  courses  in  health  admin- 
istration, often  find  no  little  trouble  in 
securing  positions  after  they  have  fin- 
ished their  courses.  They  are  without 
practical  knowledge,  and  localities  as  a 
rule  prefer  a  local  leader.  In  short,  the 
local  health  officer  with  practical  expe- 
rience who  now  has  a  position  cannot 
leave  his  work  for  a  long  period  of  train- 
ing and  the  young  doctor  with  advanced 
training  and  no  experience  cannot  readily 
obtain  the  public  office  which  will  en- 
able him  to  apply  his  scientific  attain- 
ments. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances  and  as 
the  result  of  many  conferences  among  in- 
terested parties,  a  short  course  in  public 
health    administration    has    been    organ- 


ized under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Training 
School  for  Public  Service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  This  course 
will  deal  with  the  administrative  prob- 


THE  HEALTH  SURVEY 

WHILE  the  survey  is  exceedingly 
useful  in  presenting  a  clear 
picture  of  local  conditions,  in  bringing 
to  the  city  the  experience  of  other 
municipalities  and  in  arousing  local 
interest  in  progressive  health  pro- 
grams, it  has  decided  limitations.  The 
recommendations  of  any  specialist 
based  on  a  survey  are  not  self-execut- 
ing. Only  flesh  and  blood,  brains  and 
spirit  can  translate  ideas  into  concrete 
facts.  The  local  officer  often  resents 
interference  from  the  outside  (often 
with  no  little  justification),  and  so 
good  seed  falls  on  stony  ground. 
Moreover,  the  outside  diagnostician 
called  in  for  temporary  service  can- 
not readily  become  familiar  with  all 
the  conditions  that  hamper  the  respon- 
sible officer  on  the  ground.  All  too 
frequently  the  local  officer  does  not 
have  the  trained  staff  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  constructive 
recommendations  of  the  survey  or  the 
advice  of  the  specialist,  no  matter  how 
sound  that  advice  may  be. 

In  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
vey, it  is  the  local  health  officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  department  who  holds  the  key 
to  the  improvement  of  public  health 
standards.  Therefore,  any  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  health  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
based  upon  the  skill,  enthusiasm  and 
efficiency  of  local  officers,  is  bound  to 
be  ephemeral. 

American  cities,  as  a  rule,  prefer 
local  men  as  health  officers  rather 
than  men  from  other  cities,  no  matter 
how  skillful  or  well  trained  the  latter 
may  be. 

Accordingly,  the  problem  is  how  to 
enable  the  local  health  officer,  bur- 
dened with  many  official  duties,  to 
keep  up  with  the  progress  in  the 
health  administration  and  to  come  in 
touch  with  the  best  and  most  inspir- 
ing minds  in  his  field  of  work.  In 
other  words,  how  can  we  have  in 
every  locality,  urban  and  rural,  a 
trained  health  officer  of  wide  vision, 
enthusiasm  for  his  specialty,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rapid  advance  in  health 
administration,  and  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  in  that  field. 


lems  of  health  service,  not  with  tech- 
nical medicine.  Technical  knowledge 
will  be  taken  for  granted.  It  will  open 
on  April  30,  and  will  be  of  six  weeks' 
duration,  three  weeks  of  required  at- 
tendance being  devoted  to  conferences 
under  the  leadership  of  specialists,  and 
three  weeks  to  optional  field  observation 
of  public  health  work  and  institutions, 
in  and  about  New  York.  A  nominal  fee 
will  be  charged. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
course  that  local  health  officers,  secre- 
taries  and  workers  in   health   organiza- 


tions who  have  already  had  training  and 
experience,  will  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  spend  three  or  six  weeks  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  thinkers  and  leading 
specialists  in  public  health  administra- 
tion in  the  country.  No  doubt  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  lec- 
ture conference,  will  contribute  to  the 
value  of  the  course,  for  out  of  experience 
come  the  most  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  health  administra- 
tion. In  many  surveys  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  has  found  hidden  away  in  ob- 
scure localities  excellent  ideas  which 
have  been  developed  by  health  officers 
working  alone.  Accordingly,  this  course 
is  regarded  not  as  a  set  of  formal  lec- 
tures accompanied  by  field  work,  but 
rather  as  a  gathering  of  specialists  deeply 
interested  in  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  modern  public  administration. 
Out  of  the  meeting  and  conflict  of  many 
minds,  experienced  and  trained,  will  be 
developed  ideas  of  immense  practical 
value  in  the  improvement  of  public 
health. 

Five  things  can  be  done  to  advance 
this  program : 

City  governments  can  grant  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  one  or  more  health  officers  and  vote 
money  to  pay  their  expenses.  If  a  city  can 
spend  $10,000  to  have  a  survey,  why  can  it 
not  vote  one-tenth  of  that  sum  to  make  a 
health  survey  unnecessary? 

The  health  officer  can  arrange  his  pro- 
gram of  work  for  this  spring  in  order  that 
he  may  attend  the  course. 

The  chief  of  a  health  department  in  a 
large  city  can  arrange  to  send  one  or  more 
subordinates  and  thus  strengthen  his  hand  in 
doing  efficient  work. 

Citizens'  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
public  health  can  send  their  secretaries  and 
workers. 

Public-spirited  citizens,  in  case  the  city 
government  will  not  act,  can  found  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  $250  each  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  local  health  officers  and 
workers  to  attend  the  course. 

COURT  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
CHARITIES 

ANEW  position  has  recently  been 
created  in  the  United  Charities  of 
Chicago — that  of  court  representative — 
with  the  object  of  improving  cooperation 
between  the  courts  of  the  city  and  the 
organization.  While  there  has  generally 
been  in  the  past  on  both  sides  an  honest 
desire  to  work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  families  involved,  misunderstandings 
have  often  arisen,  sometimes  the  fault 
of  the  probation  officers,  sometimes  of 
the  society's  visitors,  which  have  inter- 
fered with  the  full  realization  of  that 
desire.  In  the  hope  of  obviating  these 
misunderstandings  it  has  been  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  of  having  a  member 
of  the  staff  who  will  specialize  as  an  in- 
termediary between  the  society  and  the 
courts. 

The  duties  of  this  intermediary  are: 

(1)   To    confer    with    the    visitors    of    the 
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United  Charities  on  cases  which  the  visitors 
think  need  court  action ;  to  advise  them 
whether  the  cases  are  ready  to  take  to  court; 
and  to  direct  them  in  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  evidence. 

(2)  To  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  cases  to  court,  such  as  filing  petitions 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  taking  out  war- 
rants in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 

(3)  To  present  the  cases  in  court,  bringing 
in  the  visitors  only  when  their  personal  tes- 
timony is  indispensable. 

(4)  To  act  as  a  go-between  and  inter- 
preter between  the  various  courts  of  the  city 
and  the  visitors  of  the  United  Charities,  in 
order  that  a  better  understanding  of  princi- 
ple and  function  may  be  brought  about  on 
both  sides. 

This  experiment  is  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  past  experience  of  the  United 
Charities.  Although  several  judges  have 
said  that  they  were  anxious  to  have 
the  relevant  information  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  case  records,  it  has  not 
always  been  furnished,  for  the  reason 
that  the  visitors  have  not  always  been 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  procedure  and 
the  correct  method  of  preparing  the 
information  so  that  it  could  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence.  There  is  perhaps  no 
reason  why  all  of  them  should  have 
this  technical  knowledge,  but  there 
should  be  at  least  one  person  in  the  or- 
ganization who  is  an  expert  on  such  mat- 
ters, to  guarantee  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  cases. 

Again,  in  past  years  there  has  been 
a  theory  that  the  United  Charities 
should  not  itself  take  a  case  into  court, 
because  by  so  doing  it  put  itself  in  the 
position  of  a  prosecuting  agency.  It 
had  recourse  therefore  to  indirect  meth- 
ods, asking  some  other  agency  to  initiate 
action.  In  such  cases  the  visitor  was 
frequently  asked  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ing where,  on  account  of  her  secondary 
position  and  unfamiliarity  with  court 
procedure,  she  was  likely  to  give  unsatis- 
factory testimony.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  evident  to  nearly 
every  one  that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  case  getting  to  court,  created  more 
antagonism  than  would  have  been 
aroused  if  she  had  initiated  the  action 
in  court  formally  as  well  as  by  instiga- 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  present  plan  will 
depend  largely  on  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  court  representative.  It 
is  essential  that  it  be  a  person  who  has 
high  standards  of  case  work,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  court  pro- 
cedure, and  who  is  personally  acceptable 
to  the  judges  and  probation  officers  of 
the  various  courts.  Maude  T.  Barrett, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  position, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy;  she  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Associated  Char- 
ities of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  a  probation  officer  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  county. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Education  of  the  New  Canadian 

By  J.  T.  M.  Anderson.  Robert  McBride  & 

Co.    271  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.62. 

This  book  from  Canada  has  a  message  for 
the  United  States  as  well.  For  here  too,  out 
on  the  broad  farm  lands  of  the  West  are 
scattered  compact  little  colonies  of  foreign 
settlers,  largely  untouched  by  the  influences 
of  American  life,  truly  "foreign"  substances 
in  the  body  politic,  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  disturbance  that  situation  implies. 

The  writer,  inspector  of  schools  at  Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
conditions  found  in  the  foreign  colonies  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  of  efforts  to 
assimilate  the  foreigners  through  the  schools. 
Not  all  need  attention  in  equal  degree.  Many 
of  the  peoples  found  in  the  Northwest  are 
assimilating  themselves,  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully, notably  the  Scandinavians,  among 
whom  is  a  remarkable  group  of  Icelanders. 
Settlements  with  a  mixed  foreign  population 
seem  to  be  advancing.  Bohemians,  Slovaks 
and  Poles,  even  in  colonies  by  themselves, 
show  ambition  and  a  desire  for  assimilation. 
The  slowest  rate  of  progress  appears  to  be 
found  in  colonies  of  Ruthenians  and  of  certain 
religious  sectarians  from  Russia  who  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  North- 
west. 

With  the  Ruthenians  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  simply  an  originally  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  has  persisted  through  isolation,  as 
these  colonists  were  allowed  to  settle  in  large 
areas  apart  from  English-speaking  people 
or  those  of  other  nationalities.  When  a  higher 
standard  of  education  and  of  comfort  is 
brought  within  their  reach,  they  seem  willing 
enough  to  adopt  it.  All  that  is  needed  in 
this  case  seems  to  be  educational  facilities 
of  the  right  sort. 

With  the  sectarian  colonies  the  trouble  is 
more  deep-seated.  The  main  groups  in  the 
Northwest  are  Mennonites  from  the  German 
colonies  in  southeastern  Russia  and  Doukho- 
bors  (fewer  in  number)  of  native  Russian 
stock.  These  groups  distinctly  resist  assimi- 
lation and  insist  upon  separate  teaching  in 
schools  of  their  own  and  in  their  own  tongue. 
This  feeling,  we  must  suspect,  is  fostered 
and  stimulated  by  the  teachers  and  preachers 
in  these  groups  whose  leadership  and  liveli- 
hood depend  upon  separatism.  The  same 
difficulty  is  encountered  to  some  extent  in 
the  Polish  settlements  also,  notwithstanding 
their  generally  greater  readiness  for  assimi- 
lation, due  to  a  church  requirement  that 
children  shall  be  educated  in  parochial 
schools. 

Dr.  Anderson's  recommendations  are  excel- 
lent and  practical,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
he  approaches  the  problem  is  especially  to  be 
commended.  In  his  thought  of  it,  "Ameri- 
canization" is  not  all  one-sided.  It  means 
assimilation  on  our  part  of  what  is  good  in 
the  immigrant  as  well  as  the  reverse.  Our 
attempts  at  "Americanization"  will  be  the 
more  successful  the  more  widely  this  prin- 
ciple is  adopted.  His  remarks  upon  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  talented  young  foreigner 
whom  we  have  trained  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession under  our  methods  and  in  our  schools, 
are  refreshingly  heretical.  If  we  really  want 
assimilation,  says  Dr.  Anderson,  let  him  come 
to  our  schools  and  teach  our  children,  and 
send  some  of  our  own  to  the  foreign  colonies. 
By  turning  the  young  foreigner  back  to  the 
colony  he  came  from,  assimilation  is  retarded. 


Many  of  Dr.  Anderson's  recommendations, 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  the 
establishment  of  residence  centers  for  rural 
teachers,  the  development  of  the  rural  school 
into  a  social  center,  are  quite  as  applicable 
to  isolated  native  as  to  foreign  communities, 
and  well  worthy  of  study  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  rural  school  problem. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

Budget  Making  in  a  Democracy 

By  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick.    Macmillan  Co. 

317  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.62. 

"Budgets  are  not  merely  affairs  of  arith- 
metic but  in  a  thousand  ways  go  to  the  root 
of  prosperity  of  individuals,  the  relation  of 
classes  and  the  strength  of  nations."  This 
sentence  from  Gladstone,  quoted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  book,  sounds  the  keynote  of  Major 
Fitzpatrick's  interesting  volume. 

The  first  chapters  discuss  the  relation  of 
the  budget  to  government  bookkeeping,  econ- 
omy and  revenue,  and  especially  to  social 
welfare.  The  fact  that  expenditures  by  city, 
state  and  federal  governments  are  continu- 
ously and  enormously  increasing  should  be 
almost  argument  enough  for  a  systematized 
method  of  appropriation,  when  to  this  is 
added  a  realization  of  the  growth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  social  needs  now  satisfied  by 
the  government. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
methods  of  procedure  in  handling  a  budget. 
The  plan  of  an  executive  budget,  a  one-man 
budget,  as  proposed  in  Maryland  and  New 
York,  is  set  aside  for  the  legislative  budget, 
because  of  the  short  term  of  most  governors, 
and,  chiefly,  because  the  legislature  would 
thus  become  merely  an  "expressive"  body, 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposals  of  the 
executive.  In  preparing  a  legislative  budget, 
on  the  contrary,  the  executive's  part  is  to 
secure  complete  and  accurate  information 
from  the  budget  of  each  department,  which 
has  been  drawn  up  out  of  its  experience  and 
reviewed  by  the  department  head.  These 
are  then  submitted  to  the  legislature,  with 
perhaps  comments  and  recommendations,  but 
with  the  estimates  themselves  unchanged. 

The  theory  that  in  a  democracy  the  nation's 
representatives  should  decide  such  a  vital 
matter  as  that  of  appropriations,  is  no  doubt 
correct.  But  a  very  practical  difficulty  arises, 
namely  the  lack  of  confidence  in  our  legisla- 
tive bodies,  especially  those  of  our  states.  The 
author  recognizes  this  and  suggests  the  value 
of  public  interest  as  an  aid.  This  would  take 
the  form  of  public  hearings  before  the  gov- 
ernor, public  hearings  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  and  the  giving  of  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  to  administrative  officers.  This  last 
suggestion  seems  the  most  practical  of  all. 
Public  interest,  as  demonstrated  in  appear- 
ances before  committees  or  the  governor, 
would  probably  be  too  spasmodic  or  selfish 
to  be  of  any  permanent  value.  Placing  re- 
sponsibility for  a  budget  on  the  legislature 
necessitates,  too,  that  that  body  be  an  effective 
deliberative  organization.  Several  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  the  author  for  bring- 
ing this  about. 

If  estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
courts  are  included  in  those  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  there  might,  of  course,  be  legis- 
lative control  of  the  judiciary  through  limita- 
tion of  their  appropriations.  This  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  but  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment it  would  be  a  possibility.  The  remedy 
for    this,    according    to    Dr.    Fitzpatrick,    lies 
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"in  the  support  of  a  strong,  insistent  public 
opinion." 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  very  readable 
and  worth  while.  Although  its  appeal  is 
particularly  to  students  of  government  and 
social  welfare,  some  of  whom  might  criticize 
the  illustrations  as  somewhat  trite  and  the 
appendix,  giving  the  terms  of  office  of  each 
state  governor,  as  unessential,  it  is  well 
written  for  the  average  individual  who  does 
not  have  technical  knowledge  of  political 
science. 

G.  C.  &  Roy  G.  Blakey. 

Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 
By  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  un- 
der direction  of  W.  H.  Swift.  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  314  pp.  Price 
$1.  Paper  bound;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.06. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee's  reports  on  child  welfare 
in  Oklahoma  and  Alabama  will  recognize 
this  volume  on  North  Carolina  as  one  of  the 
series  of  state  surveys  the  committee  has  un- 
dertaken. Although  each  survey  has  been 
strictly  a  state  affair,  carried  on  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  with  the  cooperation  of  some 
group  within  the  state — the  state  university 
in  Oklahoma,  the  university  and  the  state 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  Alabama,  and  the 
state  Conference  for  Social  Service  in  North 
Carolina — each  is  a  part,  in  reality,  of  the 
growing,  national  movement  for  the  stand- 
ardization and  correlation  of  child  welfare 
laws  and  institutions,  and  has  significance, 
therefore,  outside  the  state  discussed. 

Each  survey  is  an  interpretation  of  existing 
local  conditions  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
constructive  program  for  the  betterment  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state  affect- 
ing children.  And  as  such,  each  report  is 
simple  and  practical,  giving  specific  recom- 
mendations based  on  the  conditions  described 
in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  take  a  trained 
social  worker  to  understand  them.  They  are 
all  practical  reports;  but  this  study  of  North 


Carolina,  with  chapters  on  delinquency  and 
dependency,  child-caring  institutions,  agricul- 
ture, rural  school  attendance,  child  labor 
and  law  and  administration,  is  perhaps  the 
most  telling  of  them  all,  because  it  deals  more 
in  specific  instances  and  less  in  generalities. 

There  are  no  more  statistics  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  there  is  always  evident 
the  attempt  to  interpret  conditions  in  human 
terms,  to  show  exactly  what  they  mean  to 
the  living  growing  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  good  reading  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  child  welfare  conditions 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  North  Carolinians,  of  course,  and 
apparently  its  suggestions  are  already  bearing 
fruit.  The  present  assembly  is  said  to  be 
considering  several  of  its  recommendations, 
such  as  empowering  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  enforce  the  child  labor  law,  creating  a 
state-wide  juvenile  court  system,  and  improv- 
ing county  health  boards;  and  there  appears 
to  be  great  interest  throughout  the  state  in 
these  measures.  But  the  more  far-reaching 
improvements  recommended  cannot  be  under- 
taken without  more  thought  and  care  than 
the  present  Assembly  can  give  them  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  will  follow 
another  suggestion  in  the  report  and  "  author- 
ize the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission,  the 
members  of  which  should  serve  without  pay, 
which  should  study  all  conditions  and  laws 
affecting  children  and  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1921  " — that  is,  take  a  step  on 
the  way  to  a  children's  code  for  North  Caro- 
lina. Helen  Dwight  Fisher. 

The  Catholic  Social  Year  Book  for  1919 
Catholic  Social  Guild.     P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
Ltd.     80   pp.     Price   Is.   paper  bound ;    by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $.40. 
English    Catholic    social    workers,    through 
the  agency  of  the  guild,  have  been  able  dur- 
ing the   last  few  years  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  excessive  isolation   and  to  take   part  in 
discussions  and  activities  for  the  general  wel- 
fare organized  on  interdenominational   lines. 
That  is  one  important  achievement  recorded 
in  this  little  volume.   Another  is  the  increased 
international    interest    of    their    constituency. 
They  realize  that  "  efforts  to  secure  a  living 
wage  or  to  stop  the  white  slave  traffic  or  to 
promote   the    peace  of   nations    can   only   be 
completely    successful    when    they    are    made 
simultaneously  in  every  land." 

The  training  of  social  workers,  for  city 
and  country,  the  spread  of  social  ideals  among 
Catholics  by  means  of  lectures,  literature  and 
the  organization  of  study  groups,  special 
work  among  soldiers  and  in  the  schools,  are 
among  the  immediate  objects  of  the  guild, 
which  is  giving  evidence  of  a  vigorous 
growth  and  eager  desire  to  cooperate  with 
other  forces  in  the  building  up  of  a  healthier 
social   life.  B.  L. 

The   History  of  the   Lithuanian   Nation 
and  Its  Present  National  Aspirations 
By  Kunigas  Antanas  Jusaitis.     Lithuanian 
Catholic    Truth    Society.      156   pp.     Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
Another  specimen  of  the  excellent  and  in- 
forming type  of  propaganda  literature  which 
the  need  of  the  smaller  European  nationali- 
ties    for     understanding     in     America     has 
brought    into    being.      Former    Ambassador 
Maurice   F.   Egan   prefaces  it  by  a  moving 
appeal  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents.     At    the    present    moment,    when    the 
fate  of  all  the  nationalities  within  the  former 
Russian   empire  is   in  the  balance,   the   last 
chapter,   Is   Lithuania    as    a    State   Possible? 
is  of  immediate  interest. 

Someone  said  recently  that  we  shall  never 
find  a  workable  Allied  policy  towards  Rus- 
sia until  we  realize  that  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  a  huge  empire,  but  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  separate  and  independent 
states.  With  regard  to  Lithuania,  it  cer- 
tainly  is  clear — even   with  the   rudimentary 


knowledge  of  her  history  and  institutions 
offered  in  this  modest  volume — that  in  terri- 
tory, in  population,  in  the  common  past  and 
the  common  aspiration  of  its  people,  in 
their  native  ability  and  in  education,  in 
traditional  friendliness  of  association  with 
other  peoples,  in  resources  and  traditional 
cohesion,  it  compares  favorably  with  other 
states  whose  independence  is  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Apart  from  its  main  purpose,  the  book 
contains  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
Lithuanian  organizations  in  America,  and 
on  the  happenings  in  Lithuania  during  the 
war.  B.  L. 

Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain  It 
By  H.  Addington   Bruce.     Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.    307  pp.    Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.10. 

This  book  is  another  addition  to  the  already 
too  numerous  "  you-shouldn't-worry,"  "  smile- 
while-it-hurts-you "  books.  The  author  rec- 
ognizes the  physical  basis  of  most  of  the 
conditions  leading  to  the  general  nervousness, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  national  trait.  He  gives 
some  sensible  advice  as  to  the  avoidance  of 
hurry  and  scurry  and  too  great  strenuousness 
in  our  every-day  life,  and  preaches  the  need 
of  optimism,  nerve  control,  faith,  self-an- 
alysis and  "  getting  up  with  a  smile." 

G.  M.  P. 

Scientific  Management 
By  Horace  Bookwalter  Drury.    Second  edi- 
tion.     Studies   in   History,   Economics    and 
Public  Law,   Columbia   University.     Long- 
mans Green  &  Co.     243   pp.    Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
In  this  new  edition   of  the  text  published 
in  1915,  the  discussion  is  amplified  and  there 
is    some    new    material,    especially   reflecting 
the  experience  of  certain  firms  with  scientific 
management   and    the   growth   of  the   move- 
ment here  and  abroad.     One  could  wish  for 
a  more  complete  account  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Taylor  system  in  some  one  fac- 
tory.     The    book   remains,    however,   one   of 
the  most  convenient  popularly  written  books 
on  this   subject.     It  is  valuable   also  for  its 
critical  examination  of  some  of  the  claims  of 
scientific  management.  J.  A.  F. 


Communications 


THE  SELF-OWNED  TOWN 

To  the  Editor:  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment houses.  I  believe  there  is,  perhaps 
not  unanimity,  but  at  any  rate  a  very  wide 
interest  in  the  theory  of  the  self-owned  town, 
or,  as  it  is  known  in  England,  copartnership 
housing.  This  principle  embodies  practically 
all  the  elements  of  the  housing  problem.  No 
other  method  now  available  embodies  any- 
where nearly  so  many  of  the  fundamental 
principles.  This  movement  is  led  in  this 
country  by  the  very  able  committee  of  which 
Lawson  Purdy  is  chairman,  known  as  the 
Committee  on  New  Industrial  Towns. 

I  believe  that  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, one  which  we  shall  not  again  have 
with  equal  values  in  many  years,  to  try  out 
this  principle.  It  has  proved  successful  in 
England,  and  it  has  elements  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore.  According  to  the  Eng- 
lish principle,  loan  stock  at  about  5  per 
cent  is  raised  to  make  the  initial  start.  Co- 
partnership stock  is  sold  to  occupants  of 
the  homes  and  they  may  buy  until  their  in- 
come from  the  stock  equals   the   rental   upon 
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the  building  in  which  they  live.  As  the 
■hares  of  the  occupants  increase,  their  con- 
trol of  the  management  increases  until  the 
enterprise  is  finally  owned  and  managed  by 
the   occupants. 

A  man  occupying  a  home  owns  shares  in 
the  general  corporation.  Complete  mobility 
of  labor  is  maintained  because  he  can  move 
at  any  time  and  continue  to  draw  dividends 
on  his  shares  or  sell  them  back  to  the  corpo- 
ration. There  is  mutual  interest  in  maintain- 
ing good  conditions,  a  committee  on  com- 
plaints takes  care  of  every  problem  which 
may  arise,  and  all  increments  of  value  go  to 
benefit  all  the  community.  It  amounts  to 
paying  wages  to  capital  and  profits  to  the 
occupants.  It  is  therefore  more  constructive 
and  more  economically  just  than  any  other 
system. 

In  the  present  instance  the  government 
could  put  in  its  holdings  as  the  loan  stock. 
This  would  have  to  be  done  at  a  fair  ap- 
praisal, writing  off  a  certain  portion  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  If  there  has 
been  any  increased  expense  because  of  the 
use  of  the  cost  plus  system  or  any  similar 
device  that  should  be  written  off,  the  loan 
stock  thus  put  in  by  the  government  would 
be  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property;  aid  it 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  government, 
that  is,  the  people  at  large,  would  run  no 
risk  of  losing  anything  on  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  value.  The  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  opportunity  to  develop 
and  perpetuate  themselves  and  to  offer  us 
an  example  in  housing  development  which  is 
more  needed  than  anything1  else  in  this  coun- 
try. America  has  no  model  villages.  She  has 
some  attractive  villages,  but  they  are  not  vil- 
lages run  by  the  people  in  the  copartnership 
spirit,  which  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  un- 
usual opportunity  may  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste. 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 
[Secretary,  Massachusetts  Civic  League.] 

Boston. 

A  NEW  DEAL 

To  the  Editor:  Newspaper  columns  this 
morning  tell  us  that  had  the  war  been  con- 
tinued another  year  new  inventions  would 
have  made  it  twice  as  deadly  and  destruc- 
tive as  "  all  the  four  years  that  had  gone 
before."  This  means  also  twice  as  ruinous 
in  its  money  cost;  for  these  inventions  are 
extremely  expensive ;  tanks  already  are  billed 
at  $50,000  each  and  aeroplanes  up  to  $100,000. 

Lacking  some  more  ideal  system,  such  as 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  may  prove  a 
success  if  we  resolve  to  make  it  one,  the  world 
must  fall  back  on  the  old  discredited  balance 
of  power,  with  its  preparedness  for  war ;  both 
of  which  have  proved  dead  failures. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
selfishness,  does  not  common  sense  dictate 
that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  give 
this  League  of  Nations  a  trial,  and  to  re- 
consider some  of  our  old  notions  as  to  tariffs, 
balances  of  trade,  sovereign  rights,  etc.,  when 
the  sum  total  of  all  these  alleged  advantages 
is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  actual  money 
already  wasted  in  war,  not  to  mention  the 
coming  cost  in  cash,  and  worse — far  worse — 
the  blood  and  anguish  of  America's  sons 
and  mothers? 

Let  us  decide  on  a  new  deal — a  square 
Heal — for  all  humanity. 

Edward  Berwick. 

San  Francisco. 

SAYING  WHAT  WE  PLEASE 

To  the  Editor  :  The  words  "  now  that  it 
is  over  "  may  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and,  afterwards,  "  we  can  say  what 
we  please."  Upon  this  basis  we  then  proceed 
to  offer  adverse  criticism  to  the  government 
and  its  policies  at  the  peace  table.  In  the 
first  place  this  is  the  cowardly  attitude  of  the 
person  who  feels  that  he  should  revenge  him- 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

(Section  on  Public  Health  Administration) 

261  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

ONE  WAY  TO  IMPROVE  GOVERNMENT 

is  to  bring  together  the  best  minds  of  America  in  each  field  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  give  public  officials  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  ideas 
and  new  ideals  through  contact  with  the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  an- 
nounces 

A  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
(April  30-June  7,  inclusive) 

April  30-ikfay  24,  inclusive — A  series  of  daily  conferences  on  public 
health  administration  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York  City,  under  the  leadership  of  men  and  women  recog- 
nized as  leaders  in  the  public  health  field.  May  26-June  7,  inclusive — 
Field  study  of  public  health  agencies  and  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

Synopsis  of  Conference  Program 
(April  30-May  24) 

Part  I  — Introductory,  covering  public  health  progress  in  the  United 
States  and  the  relation  of  federal,  state,  municipal  and  private 
health  agencies  to  the  health  movement. 

Part  II  — The  organization  of  a  health  department  and  the  legal  and 
financial  aspects  of  health  administration. 

Part  III — The  administration  of  special  health  services,  covering  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : — Vital  statistics,  communicable  diseases,  con- 
tagious disease  hospitals,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  child 
hygiene,  medical  inspection  of  schools,  public  health  nursing, 
public  health  education,  rural  hygiene,  maritime  quarantine, 
food  and  drugs,  general  sanitation,  the  public  health  laboratory. 

Conference  Leaders  and  Speakers 

Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  Charles  A. 
Beard,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service;  S. 
Josephine  Baker,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  City  Health  Department ;  Charles  F.  Bold- 
uan,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  William  H.  Burnham,  M.D., 
Clark  University;  Charles  V.  Chapin,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Health, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Leland  E.  Cofer,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  Royal  S.  Copeland,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner,  N.  Y.  City; 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.D.,  President  of  American  Public  Health  Association ; 
George  W.  Goler,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Guilfoy, 
M.D.,  N.  Y.  City  Health  Department;  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Bessie  Amerman  Haasis,  R.N.,  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing;  Henry  B.  Hemenway,  M.D., 
Illinois  State  Health  Department;  Hibbert  W.  Hill,  M.D.,  Minnesota 
Public  Health  Association;  L.  L.  Lumsden,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service ;  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service ;  James 
Alexander  Miller,  M.D.,  Director,  Tuberculosis  Service,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, N.  Y.  City;  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Alfred  E.  Shipley,  M.D.,  Director,  N.  Y.  Industrial 
Hygiene  Bureau;  Augustus  B.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  State  Health 
Department;  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D.,  Vice-President  Sociological  Section, 
American  Public  Health  Association;  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.D., 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene ;  A.  R.  Warner,  M.D.,  President, 
American  Hospital  Association;  Chester  H.  Wells,  S.B.,  Special  Health 
Commissioner  of  Delaware. 

A  fee  of  $25.00,  payable  on  registration,  will  be  charged  for  the  course  ; 
enrollments  limited  to  50. 

For  complete  program  and  application  address 

CARL  E.  McCOMBS,  M.D. 

Training  School  for  Public  Service 
261  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 
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"  The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  Ever  Produced  in  the  American  Church 

HYMNS   OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles   Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.    Willett,    Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era  in  Religion 

For  Churches  of  All  Denominations 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS  712  East 


Contains     all     the     great     hymns 
which    have   become   fixed   in   the 
affections  of  the  Church  and  adds 
thereto  three  distinctive  features  : 
Hymns  of  Social  Service 
Hymns  of  Christian  Unity 
Hymns  of  the  Inner  Life 
This   hymnal   is   alive !      It   sings 
the    same    Gospel    that    is    being 
preached   in  all  modern  evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send  $1.15  for  single  copy 
Fortieth  Street,  CHICAGO 
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THHE    official    publication    of    the    Young 
A  Womens  Christian   Associations    in   the 
United  States. 

A  magazine  which  tells  of  the  activities, 
plans  and  methods  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  the  world. 

A  magazine  for  leaders  of  women  and  girls 
— whether  they  be  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers, 
ministers,  teachers,  or  social  workers. 

Subscription  price  in  America  $1.50  the 
year.  Foreign  subscription  price,  including 
postage  $2.00  the  year. 


■ADDRESS- 


The  Association  Monthly 


600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Arthur  Gleaso 


next  article  will  be  on  The 
Whitley  Councils.  His  corres- 
pondence from  England,  fairly 
illuminating  the  newspaper 
reports,  will  be  a  regular  feature 
of  THE  SURVEY. 


self  upon  his  government  because  he  was 
asked  not  to  offer  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  No  person  is  permitted  to  say  "  what 
he  pleases  "  even  though  we  have  free  speech 
and  free  press,  for  the  government  cannot 
guarantee  you  the  privilege  of  incubating 
anarchy.  This  is  no  time  to  throw  open  the 
exhaust  and  give  vent  to  all  the  excess  in- 
dignation which  has  been  collected  during  the 
nineteen  months  of  war.  This  was  the  per- 
son, too,  who  gave  so  liberally  to  relief  moves 
and  bought  so  freely  of  government  securi- 
ties; now  does  it  not  appear  a  little  incongru- 
ous that  he  should  assume  so  suddenly  this 
revolutionary  spirit? 

Free  discussion  is  not  limited  as  long  as 
it  is  intelligent  discussion  by  thinking  indi- 
viduals who  can  substantiate  what  they  say. 
It  is  not  limited  to  people  who  think  and 
don't  feel  when  they  talk.  Psychologically 
people  class  themselves  into  two  classes, 
namely,  people  who  think  an  dpeople  who 
feel.  The  latter  ones  are  the  dangerous  ones 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  saying,  "  Now 
that  it  is  over  we  can  say  what  we  please." 
Then  the  first  attack  is  made  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's leaving  the  United  States.  Little  do 
they  know  that  the  principles  for  which  war 
was  waged  by  America  would  have  been  used 
as  convenient  points  of  departure  but  for  the 
person  of  President  Wilson  in  the  midst  of 
what  might  be  termed  too  many  Machiavel- 
lian politicians.  If  people  can  unite  to  con- 
quer, why  can  they  not  unite  to  make  peace? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  In  general  the  mass 
depends  too  much  upon  unskilled  treatment 
and  unscientific  methods  in  handling  prob- 
lems of  political  science,  sociology  and 
economics.  The  writer  can  scarcely  ever  find 
a  logical  treatment  of  these  in  any  daily 
paper.  Further,  the  mass  could  not  under- 
stand a  good  treatment  if  it  were  given,  be- 
cause it  has  not  educated  itself  to  think  when 
reading.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  tried  nor  have  they  been  encour- 
aged to  try.  My  gospel  is  that  the  teacher 
and  preacher  can  add  materially  to  his  in- 
struction and  gospel  if  he  will  become  the 
spreader  of  good  literature  which  treats  upon 
present  day  issues  without  bias.  Possibly 
they  do  not  read  enough  themselves.  The  best 
doctrine  of  progress  is  surely  education  and 
it  will  certainly  suppress  this  revolutionary 
spirit  among  our  native-born  citizens.  This 
is  the  spirit  of  bolshevism  when  you  say 
what  you  please  and  this  will  imply  doing  as 
you  please.  It  may  be  that  anarchy  is  the 
ideal  state,  but  we  have  not  reached  the  plane 
yet  where  we  can  live  without  the  delegation 
of  powers. 

The  Survey  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
sound  policies  that  it  preaches;  as  one  of  its 
readers  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  try  to 
place  it  among  this  mass  who  are  now  think- 
ing that  they  can  say  "  what  they  please." 
May  the  logical  leaders  of  this  country  who 
look  forward  unite  in  suppressing  this  bar- 
barous spirit. 

W.    W.    GlBBANY. 

[University  of  Missouri.] 
Columbia,  Mo. 

AFTER  THE  SALOON— THE  MOVIE 
To  the  Editor:  Please  permit  a  sugges- 
tion to  supplement  the  discussion  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers, 
mentioned  in  your  issue  of  February  IS, 
under  the  title  After  the  Saloon — What? 
This  interesting  forum  doubtless  dealt  with 
one  class  of  saloon  habitues  in  a  large  city, 
and  they  will  remain  a  social  problem  for 
years  after  the  saloon  passes  away. 

Allow  me  to  toss  the  movie  into  the  arena 
as  the  greatest  successor  of  the  saloon.  The 
semi-detached  men  and  women  considered 
at  this  conference  might  find  the  thrill  of 
the  melodramatic  movie  rather  tame  after 
the  nervous  stimulus  of  liquor  and  saloon 
fellowship,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other 
classes  which  will  demand  social  pleasures 
such  as  joy,  emotional  thrill  and  mass  stim- 
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Advertising:  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERVISORS  who  can  qualify  as  to 
education  and  training  for  position  in  the 
Jewish  Foster  Home,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Man  for  Boys'  Department 
and  Woman  for  Girls'  Department.  Com- 
municate with  A.  D.  Faber.  Superintendent. 

WANTED — General  Secretary  for  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  in  small  city  of 
New  York  State,  near  Albany.  Salary, 
$1,200.     Address  3088,  Survey. 

WANTED— A  Jewish  Worker  to  take 
charge  of  Girls'  Clubs  in  a  New  York  Set- 
tlement.    Address  3089,  Survey. 

WANTED — Pastor  for  successful  and 
prosperous  Institutional  Church,  with  paid 
staff  of  six  workers.  Prefer  man  with 
experience  in  institutional  work,  but  would 
consider  young  man  having  desire  fc.r 
this  kind  of  life  service.  Address  Ourrin 
W.  Auman,  District  Superintendent,  212 
Guardian  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WANTED— An  Assistant  Matron  in 
Children's  Home.  Refined,  practical.  Apply 
Survey,  3095. 

WANTED — A  competent,  experienced 
woman  as  working  housekeeper.  Country, 
near  large  city.  Must  be  an  excellent  cook, 
and  willing  to  assist  where  needed.  Best  of 
references  required.  Only  those  who  have 
worked  in  private  places  need  apply.  Ad- 
dress 3096,  Survey. 

WANTED— Nurse  for  small  Obstetrical 
Ward  in  Maternity  Home  —  unmarried 
mothers.  Write  stating  experience  and  sal- 
ary desired.    Address  3103  Survey. 

WANTED— WOMAN  for  position  as 
working  housekeeper  in  Child-Caring  In- 
stitution.   Address  3106  Survey. 

WANTED— WOMAN  to  take  charge  of 
Mending  Room  in  Child-Caring  Institution. 
Address  Survey  3107. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE  young  lady  desires  position, 
as  sewing  teacher  and  social  worker  in 
institution.  Very  fond  of  children ;  seven 
years'  experience.  225  East  63rd  Street, 
New  York. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  six  years'  expe- 
rience in  field  and  secretarial  work  in  social 
agencies,  desires  position.  Address  3092, 
Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  an  Eastern 
Orphanage,  having  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  both  the  Cottage  and  Con- 
gregate plan,  is  seeking  a  similar  position 
where  progressive-conservative  ideas  will 
be  welcomed.    Address  3093,  Survey. 

HOUSE  MOTHER  wants  position  April 
first.    Address  Survey  3100. 

EDUCATED  woman,  translating  French 
and  Italian,  wants  typewriting  to  do  at 
home.    Address  Survey  3101. 

WANTED  —  Position  by  experienced, 
trained  Social  Worker,  in  the  South  or 
Southwest.    Address  3105  Survey. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years' 
military  service  in  the  United  States  Regu- 
lar Cavalry;  ten  months  as  Commissioned 
Officer.  Expert  stenographer ;  conversant 
in  Spanish  and  German.  Have  had  experi- 
ence in  Newspaper  work,  Social  Service, 
having  charge  of  Boys'  Dept.  of  Institute  in 
large  city  in  the  Middle  West;  also  in  Pro- 
gressive Political  and  Economic  work. 
Work  along  journalistic  or  expeditionary 
lines  desired.  Willing  to  leave  the  country. 
Am  young,  have  had  abundance  of  experi- 
ence ;  am  looking  for  an  opportunity  for 
real  service.    Address  3104  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  — Experienced,  so- 
cial worker,  physicial  training  instructor, 
college  graduate,  seeks  large  proposition 
where  executive  ability  and  knowledge  are 
essential.    Address  3102  Survey. 


ulus  on  a  self-respecting  basis.  The  men  of 
these  classes  have  relied  upon  drink  and  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  saloon,  but  they  are 
not  averse  to  sharing  their  leisure  and  their 
evening's  pleasures  with  their  families.  They 
do  not  demand  simply  a  masculine  or  a  dis- 
reputable companionship.  They  do  crave 
something  virile,  cheap,  absorbing  and  en- 
tirely open  to  them  on  a  "  take  it  or  leave 
it "  basis. 

Here  stands  the  movie  side  by  side  with 
the  saloon,  and  already  a  successful  com- 
petitor. There  are  mighty  few  other  insti- 
tutions in  American  society  which  combine 
so  many  elements  of  attraction  and  possess 
so  few  disadvantages.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  movies  which  warrant 
careful  consideration  by  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  movie  is  melodrama!  The  secret  is 
out.  It  may  also  be  a  secret  that  a  majority 
of  people  really  like  and  demand  melodrama 
in  some  form  or  other.  Here  it  is  so  plain 
and  simple  that  everybody  understands. 
While  it  is  not  subtle  it  still  is  absorbing 
and  holds  millions  enthralled  night  after 
night.  These  people  of  all  classes  go  be- 
cause they  like  it  and  they  do  not  have  to 
be  converted  to  something  which  has  yet  to 
capture  the  attention  of  the  multitude.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  drinking  people  of  the 
United  States  not  only  attends  the  motion  pic- 
tures, but  they  like  to  take  their  families  with 
them.  For  the  price  of  a  round  of  drinks 
under  the  present  high  rates,  an  entire  fam- 
ily can  follow  the  hero  and  heroine  through 
an  evening's  show  and  then  go  home  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

In  most  of  the  discussions  about  social 
recreations  little  is  said  about  the  demand 
of  people  for  passive  enjoyment;  yet  statis- 
tics will  bear  out  the  contention  that  most 
people  prefer  to  be  thrilled  by  the  hard  work 
of  the  other  fellow.  If  you  will  run  over 
in  your  mind  the  various  pleasures  which 
capture  the  attention,  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  are  passive.  The  book  or  maga- 
zine is  enjoyed  in  an  easy  chair;  out-door 
games  are  witnessed  by  thousands  from  the 
bleachers  and  side-lines;  the  play  is  popular 
because  the  audience  sits  quietly  and  watches 
a  few  actors  portray  human  emotions.  Even 
the  lecture  and  the  sermon  require  little 
more  than  concentration  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  motion  picture.  Dancing  is  about 
the  only  active  group  play  which  draws 
people,   and  most  of  these  are  young. 

The  movie  has  an  ever  changing  theme 
and  so  never  grows  monotonous.  While  the 
fundamentals  are  few  in  the  drama,  the 
melodrama  and  the  comedy,  the  settings  are 
so  diversified  that  people  go  again  and  again 
to  follow  the  stories. 

Out  from  commonplace  homes  and  from 
the  monotony  of  labor,  the  people  pass 
through  the  doors  of  the  motion  picture  the- 
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The  Connecticut  Training  Schoo 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  la  1873 
Is  enabled  to  meet  tbe  necessities  of  reconstruction 
in  the  national  nurelng  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion ol  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  otters 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  instruction  thro  gbout  the 
Course  Is  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services.  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nurelng  Requirements  tor  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new  class 
to  be  admitted  March  1st,  1919  to  April  1st,  1919. 
For  young  women  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  ol  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address. 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven   Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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ater,  into  the  realm  of  action,  human  emo- 
tion, romance  and  the  color  of  life.  Here, 
for  a  while,  they  enter  vicariously  into  the 
experiences  of  persons  who  do  and  feel 
things. 

We  should  do  everything  possible  to  make 
use  of  this  great  amusement  agency  in  every 
town.  The  larger  saloons  and  summer  gar- 
dens can  be  transformed.  The  entertainment 
on  the  street  floor  can  be  used  to  pay  the 
entire  expense  of  social  activities,  meeting 
rooms  and  community  projects  which  might 
be  introduced  on  the  upper  floors  of  these 
buildings.  The  motion  picture  merits,  to  a 
far  larger  extent  than  at  present  recognized, 
consideration  as  one  big  successor  of  the 
saloons. 

Orrin  G.  Cocks. 

[Advisory  secretary,  National  Board  of 
Review  of  Motion  Pictures.] 
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gers as  well  as  students  of  social  welfare,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  industrial  workers.  A  co-ordinated 
phase  of  the  movement  is  the  establishment  of  teaching  and  research  in  Industrial  Hygiene  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

The  field  is  large  and  the  Journal  must  necessarily  display  wide  vision.  Therefore,  it  will  deal  with  all  the  problems 
of  industrial  hygiene  and  sanitation,  as  well  as  community  hygiene,  accident  and  sickness  prevention,  adequate  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  compensation,  insurance  and  mutual  benefit  associations,  and  reconstruction  and  vocational  train- 
ing of  disabled  employees.  The  Journal  thus  will  cover  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  medical  men,  industrial  engineers, 
sanitation  engineers,  sociologists,  welfare  workers,  leaders  in  both  industry  and  laobr,  as  well  as  educators  of  the  voca- 
tional training  group. 

Articles  of  current  interest  upon  industrial  medicine,  surgery  and  general  health  service  will  report  investigations 
which  contribute  entirely  new  information.  The  editorial  staff  hopes  that  industrial  physicians  will  find  in  the  Journal 
a  meins  of  recording  their  own  experiences  and  observations,  since  it  is  upon  such  original  contributions  that  advances 
in  this  field  must  rest. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Journal  is  the  abstract  department  which  will  give  summaries  of  literature  bearing 
on  this  problem  from  both  foreign  and  American  medical,  surgical,  technical,  trade  and  professional  periodicals,  and 
which  should  prove  an  invaluable  source  of  information  to  subscribers.  This  will  give  each  number  of  the  Journal  a 
survey  of  the  field  far  wider  than  the  scope  of  the  full  articles  published  in  it 
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Revolution  or  Reconstruction? 


A  Call  to  Americans 


America  has  reached  a  turning  point  in  her  history.  The  time  has  come  for  all  free  minds  to  meet  in 
concerted  effort  to  face  and  shape  the  crisis. 

Despite  America's  splendid  success  in  a  war  waged  against  foreign  autocracy,  our  country  is  menaced 
by  the  growing  power  of  an  autocratic  and  reactionary  minority  at  home.  We  stand  in  danger  of  losing 
many  of  the  liberties  and  advances  won  in  the  course  of  our  national  development.  There  is  grave  like- 
lihood of  our  being  left  stagnant  and  backward  in  a  world  that  for  the  most  part  is  vigorously  reorganiz- 
ing its  economic  and  political  life. 

Centralization  and  autocracy  are  increasing  rapidly  in  the  organization  of  government,  in  the  control 
of  credit,  and  in  the  determination  of  public  opinion.  The  very  classes  whose  labors  in  factory  and  field 
are  the  basis  and  substance  of  our  economic  power,  find  no  effective  political  medium  through  which  to 
express  their  economic  demand,  but  by  deceptive  diversions  of  our  party-system  are  denied  their  proper 
representation  in  the  law-making  bodies  of  the  nation. 


CRITICISM,  competent  or  not,  is  discouraged;  periodicals 
are  suppressed  with  hardly  a  pretense  of  adequate  hear- 
ing; public  assemblies  meeting  under  constitutional  guar- 
antees are  dispersed  by  official  force  or  by  mob  violence  bred  of 
official  intolerance;  our  women  are  subjected  to  unwarranted 
delays  in  their  campaign  for  the  fulfilment  of  democracy ;  agri- 
cultural and  labor  organizers  and  political  heretics  are  not  only 
suppressed,  but  are  in  many  cases  sent  to  penitentiaries  for 
terms  whose  unprecedented  severity  would  surprise  even  the 
fallen  despots  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  armaments,  the  orgies  of  profiteering, 
the  extravagances  of  administration,  the  expense  of  innumer- 
able agencies  of  suppression  combined  with  the  lack  of  any  in- 
telligent and  far-sighted  budget  system,  swell  the  public  debt, 
devouring  loans  and  revenues  before  they  can  be  collected,  and 
sending  prices  always  beyond  the  reach  of  fifteen  million  families 
whose  physical  and  intellectual  well  being  are  the  final  test  of 
our  collective  development  and  survival. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  America,  protected  by  its  vestige  of 
geographical  seclusion,  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  Europe. 
Europe  too  has  had  its  reactionary  ruling  minorities,  its  indus- 
trial autocrats,  its  financial  oligarchies,  its  massive  armaments, 
its  hated  conscription,  its  corrupt  and  futile  politics,  its  sup- 
pression of  dissent,  its  judicial  frightfulness,  its  bursting  budgets, 
its  toilers  broken  in  body  and  bitter  of  soul.  And  Europe  has 
revolution. 

Is  this  what  Americans  want?     We  do  not  think  so. 

We  believe  that  there  is  intelligence  enough  in  this  country, 
if  it  will  but  come  together,  to  catch  control  of  the  current  of 
things  and  co-operate  directively  with  the  inevitable  forces  of 
human  growth.  To  Reaction  and  Revolution  we  oppose  Recon- 
struction ;  not  as  a  catchword  and  pretense,  but  as  an  organized 
effort  to  find  some  new  adjustment  of  the  changing  powers  that 
constitute  society. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  these  readjustments  demand  a  new 
political  alignment,  that  the  old  parties  are  determined  to  with- 
hold that  which  the  American  people  are  determined  to  have. 


Day  by  day  men  come  to  see  more  clearly  that  these  organiza- 
tions have  lost  that  spirit  to  serve  the  people  which  was  em- 
bodied once  in  Jefferson  and  at  another  time  in  Lincoln ;  that 
the  shell  has  hardened  and  stifled  the  growth  within.  With 
exceptions  lost  among  the  instances,  the  politicians  whom  we 
have  elected  have  misrepresented  our  desires  and  laughed  at  our 
hopes;  they  have  opposed  with  a  cynical  accord  all  that  we  have 
set  our  hearts  on  as  vital  to  the  renovation  of  American  life. 
There  are  times  when  by  the  vigor  of  a  personality,  the  old 
mechanisms  are  driven  to  some  efficacy  and  result;  but  the 
mechanism  soon  overcomes  the  man,  pushes  him  aside,  and 
undoes  his  little  work.  America  cannot  grow  much  more  in 
these  old  skins. 

Rather  must  reconstruction  derive  its  impetus  and  direction 
from  the  political  organization  of  the  manual  and  mental  work- 
ers of  the  country.  The  future  belongs  not  to  the  inheritors 
and  manipulators  of  great  wealth,  but  to  the  men  and  women 
who  live  by  their  work  of  hand  or  brain  and  know  by  hard  ex- 
perience the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  common  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  to  summon 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  leaders  of  its  liberal  thought 
and  of  its  forward-looking  citizens,  to  meet  in  conference.  We 
hope  that  out  of  this  assemblage  of  the  hitherto  scattered  forces 
of  Americanism  will  come  a  flexible  statement  of  principles  and 
methods  that  will  permit  effective  co-operation  with  organized 
Labor  and  Agricultural  workers  in  the  tasks  of  social  recon- 
struction. 

So  we  send  out  this  call.  It  is  not  such  an  opportunity  as 
comes  with  every  day.  The  world  is  fluent  now,  and  responds 
readily  to  every  moulding  force;  but  let  it  find  a  form  and  it 
will  congeal  again  into  resistance  and  immobility.  All  minds  are 
awake  today  as  seldom  before,  all  hearts  are  astir  with  hopes 
and  open  to  large  purposes;  but  these  minds  will  shrivel  once 
more  into  their  grooves,  these  hopes  will  lose  their  glow,  if  we 
miss  this  chance  to  organize  the  liberal  intelligence  of  America 
into  coherent  voice  and  form.  It  may  be  the  final  opportunity 
of  our  generation. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  NEW  LABOR  PARTIES  AND  OF  THE  ORGANIZED  FARMERS  ARE  LOOKING  TO  US 
AND  EXPECTING  OUR  COOPERATION.  WE  NEED  YOUR  TIME,  ENTHUSIASM,  ADVICE  AND  MONEY 


WILL  YOU  JOIN  US? 


ALLEN  T.   BURNS 
GEORGE  P.  WEST 
ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
LINCOLN  COLCORD 


FOR   THE    COMMITTEE 


JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
OTTO   CULLMAN 
WILL  DURANT 
GEORGE  NASMYTH 
GILBERT  E.   ROE 


CHARLES  ZUEBLIN 
WILLIAM  P.  EVERTS 
ARTHUR  G.   WRAY 
CARL  D.  THOMPSON 
DUDLEY   FIELD  MALONE 


MARY  H.  INGHAM 
MARY  PATTISON 
CHARLOTTE  P.  GILMAN 
MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH 


Write  today  for  further  information  to  the 
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15  EAST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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are  used  in  many  colleges. 

Frederic  Almy  is  general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo  and  ex-president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  But  he  is  primarily  (should  you  ask  him)  a  Har- 
vard classmate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a  membership  organization  without  shares 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributor! 
of  $10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  per- 
sonal interest  which  has  made  the  Survey  a  living  thing. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  BUFFALO 

The  Survey  1^1    Franklin   Street 

Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  next  year  as  a  co- 
operating subscriber  paying  $10  instead  of  $3. 

This  society  was  the  first  institutional  member  of  the  national  confer- 
ence at  $25  a  year. 

Can  you  not  get  other  societies  to  become  cooperating  subscribers  alsoT 
I  see  none  in  your  list.  The  suggestion  might,  of  course,  be  extended 
to  cover  not  only  charity  organisation  societies,  but  also  all  sorts  of  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  Survey  goes.  I  should  think  if  you  blow  the  horn 
as  competently  as  usual  you  might  get  not  one  hundred,  but  two  or  three 
hundred,  cooperating  subscribers  of  this  sort.  Frederic  Almy.. 

THANKS,  Frederic  Almy,  for  your  suggestion.  We  are 
acting  on  it.  Three  other  social  agencies  have  of  their 
own  volition  sent  in  $10  cooperating  subscriptions  and  are 
members  in  good  standing — the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Emmanual  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  In  line  with  Mr.  Almy's  sug- 
gestion, we  are  now  out  to  muster  a  clean  hundred  of  them  before 
April  30,  as  a  hitherto  untapped  reserve  of  strength  for  this  ad- 
venture of  ours  in  cooperative  journalism — to  help  see  us  through 
the  difficult  spring  quarter.  For  there  never  was  a  period  when 
the  charge  upon  the  Survey  for  prompt  and  practical  service  was 
more  pressing. 

CHARITIES  was  founded  and  sustained  for  a  dozen  years  by 
another  charity  organization  society — that  of  New  York. 
The  Commons  was  founded  and  sustained  by  the  Chicago  neigh- 
borhood house  of  that  name.  Charities  and  The  Commons  were 
merged  under  the  new  name,  the  Survey  launched  as  a  self-de- 
pendent and  cooperative  undertaking.  By  units,  ten  and  hundreds, 
the  $10  cooperating  subscriptions  which  made  up  the  body  of  mem- 
bership, have  grown  until  it  is  a  thousand  strong. 

If  the  Survey  in  its  earlier  beginnings  was  worth  backing  by 
two  such  representative  organizations — if  it  wins  the  individual 
backing  of  those  who  are  shouldering  the  load  of  social  work, 
many  of  them  on  small  salaries — why  in  truth  should  it  not  appeal 
for  cooperating  subscriptions  to  many  such  agencies  as  such;  for 
the  Survey  comes  not  only  as  a  competitor  but  as  a  reinforcement 
to  social  work  and  achievement  everywhere.  Not  only  does  it 
serve  as  a  medium  for  experience,  information  and  proposals,  but 
by  building  up  a  socially-minded  body  of  general  readers,  it 
helps  create  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  silent  partner  of  all 
good  causes. 

In  the  face  of  war  prices  for  paper,  sharply  advanced  printing 
charges  and  a  score  of  other  difficulties,  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  enhance  the  practical  service  of  the  Survey  to  social  agencies 
and  movements. 

WILL  not  you  who  are  an  executive,  a  board  member,  a  trustee 
of  a  social  agency,  whose  work  would  become  more  diffi- 
cult if  the  Survey  were  snuffed  out,  whose  work  would  become 
easier  if  the  Survey  were  more  efficient — prompt  your  organization 
to  take  out  in  its  name  a  cooperating  subscription  at  its  next 
monthly  meeting? 


THE  Long  Table:  Survey  Associates  and  readers  are  cordially 
invited  to  draw  up  a  chair,  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  Survey  library,  112  East  19  street. 

Friday,   March   28,   J.  A.  Hopkins  will   tell   the  staff  and  those 
who  come  of  the  movement  for  a  new  liberal  party  in  America. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation  ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
normerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION      OF     INFANT      MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-scnool  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  WinehelL,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Eoonomics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm,  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  li.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications),  $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  55.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  ,T.  H. 
Kcllog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  ;  Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  GUI,  field  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y.  Rev.  Eddison  Moslman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

CENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. :  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Traizis  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports:  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Ha«  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  VV.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships:  Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL.  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
Y'ork,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene ;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  IX  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletiu,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Wlnslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood.  pres.  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NUBSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL    WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TBAVELEBS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treus. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y  ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTEBMENT  FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CBIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglaa  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

BUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. :  1.30  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Sukvey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.  ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America' 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.  ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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The  Inescapable  Dilemma 


By  Florence  K el  ley 


BY  law  or  by  strikes?  This  question  confronts  the 
legislatures  of  a  dozen  states  where  bills  are  pending 
which  are  intended  to  afford  to  women  by  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  law  a  minimum  wage  or  the  short 
working  day  or  both.  Three  states  have  already  taken  final 
action  for  this  session.  North  Dakota,  at  present  writing,  ap- 
pears to  have  provided  for  both  to  be  administered  by  its  new 
state  Social  Welfare  Commission.  Delaware  and  Nebraska, 
on  the  contrary,  have  defeated  minimum  wage  bills.  This 
leaves  measures  pending  in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Virginia,  with  amendments  to  existing  statutes  in  Wisconsin 
and  other  states. 

The  eight-hour  day,  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  a  stated  period 
of  rest  at  night,  and  a  bare  livelihood  for  women  have  been 
approaching  for  many  years.  This  year  the  question  is  no 
longer,  Shall  we  have  these  things?  It  is,  By  which  way  are 
we  to  get  them?  By  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law,  or  by 
the  clumsy,  costly,  painful  method  of  the  strike  ? 

Thousands  of  women  and  girls  are  striking  in  New  \ork 
and  Pennsylvania  for  the  eight-hour  day.  In  New  York  the 
minimum  wage  also  is  involved.  In  Pennsylvania  the  yarn 
and  worsted  workers,  in  New  York  the  waistmakers  are  losing 
tens  of  thousands  of  sorely  needed  dollars  to  gain  their  points 
in  narrow,  closely  limited  areas  of  industry.  The  New  York 
girls,  as  has  long  been  usual  in  metropolitan  strikes,  are  bullied 
by  the  police,  arrested  on  trivial  charges,  and  exposed  to  the 
ugly  and  evil  contacts  of  police  stations  and  jail  cells. 

Only  last  week,  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  on  her  way  to  preside — in 
the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  war — at  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  league,  saw  a  policeman  shake  a  young 
girl  who  was  peacefully  picketing,  and  arrest  her.  Mrs. 
Nathan,  pausing  only  to  get  word  of  the  episode  to  the  wait- 
ing committee  members,  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  police 
court  as  a  witness  for  the  girl  against  the  policeman,  who  was 
fined  three  dollars.  On  the  following  afternoon  the  writer 
heard  a  huge  police  officer,  as  he  lunged  at  a  little  machine 
operator,  bawling  loudly  to  frighten  her.  She  was  pleading 
in  a  low  voice  with  a  passerby  not  to  take  the  place  of  any  of 
the  striking  waistmakers.  As  the  officer  did  not  actually  touch 
the  girl,  there  was  no  ground  for  formal  complaint  against 
him.  But  what  will  our  grandchildren  think  of  us  who  toler- 
ate such   indignities  inflicted  upon  young  women  as  common 


incidents  of  our  industrial  life?  And  who  continued  to  toler- 
ate them  nearly  a  quarter-century  after  Australia  had  shown 
us  the  better  way? 

Statutes  or  strikes,  the  choice  is  inescapable.  The  speed  and 
strains  of  industry,  the  rising  costs  of  even  the  humblest  living, 
make  steady  work  impossible  on  the  old  terms.  More  leisure 
and  more  money  women  must  have  unless  the  public  health 
and  morals  are  to  suffer  irreparably.  The  ancient  bugaboo  of 
unconstitutionality  no  longer  blocks  the  way.  Nearly  a  quar- 
ter-century ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  decided 
(erroneously  as  the  long  delayed  event  proved)  that  the  work- 
ing hours  of  wage-earning  women  could  not,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  be  limited  by  statute.  They 
thus  assumed  responsibility  for  every  strike  in  Illinois  for  a 
shorter  working  day  for  women  between  1895  and  19 10, 
fifteen  long  years  later  when  the  court  reversed  itself. 

The  legislature  of  the  greatest  industrial  state  has  this  year 
to  deal  with  six  accumulated  bills  of  which  four  limit  women's 
working  hours  and  one  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion. The  latter  measure  and  an  eight-hour  bill  have  been 
before  it  four  successive  years.  If  they  should  pass  this  week, 
the  Empire  State  would  stand  ingloriously  number  fourteen 
in  the  list  of  the  states  which  assure  a  bare  livelihood  to  women 
who  work  with  their  hands,  and  number  seven  among  those 
which  grant  the  eight-hour  day. 

These  measures  are  neither  new  nor  radical.  They  are  con- 
stitutional. The  court  of  last  resort  has  upheld  them  un- 
equivocally. 

During  the  war  against  Germany,  the  energies  of  organized 
labor  and  of  the  reformers  were  absorbed  in  the  struggle  to 
save  intact  the  slender  wall  of  protective  laws  so  slowly  en- 
acted for  the  most  defenceless  workers.  That  war  is  at  an 
end,  and  Elon  R.  Brown,  the  powerful,  ruthless  enemy  in  the 
Legislature  of  women  and  children  who  live  by  their  work, 
no  longer  conspicuously  leads  the  forces  of  reaction.  But  his 
spirit  lurks  in  Albany. 

The  bills  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference  are 
again  held  in  committee  as  they  were  held  four  consecutive 
years  before  the  conference  was  formed.  Must  Elon  Brown's 
successors  follow  him  out  of  political  life  before  statutes  can 
be  substituted  for  strikes  in  the  experience  of  wage-earning 
women?  If  so,  the  process  can  be  hastened  as  never  before. 
For  wage-earning  women  in  the  greatest  industrial  state  now 
have  votes  and  are  learning  to  use  them. 
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By- Products  of  War  Savings  Campaigns 

By  Emma  A.   JV in  slow 


HAS  America  become  a  nation  of  more  thrifty  and 
responsible  people  during  the  war?  Or  has  the 
apparent  willingness  of  many  to  save  money  for 
government  loans  and  war  service  gifts  been  due 
partly  to  patriotic  feeling  and  partly  to  increased  wages,  so 
that  the  period  was  without  value  in  establishing  permanent 
habits  of  thrift  and  social  responsibility? 

The  measurable  product  of  a  war  savings  campaign  is  the 
amount  of  money  pledged,  but  there  are  many  immeasurable 
by-products  of  each  campaign  in  the  form  of  human  readjust- 
ments in  the  use  of  money.  Just  what  has  been  the  effect  in 
people's  lives  of  any  unusual  saving?  What  phases  of  previ- 
ous campaigns  might  well  be  modified  to  prevent  unfavorable 
reactions  to  regular  savings?  What  phases  might  well  be 
stressed  in  order  to  develop  even  wiser  methods  of  spending 
and  saving  as  an  aid  toward  rapid  reconstruction? 

The  social  worker  has  remarkable  opportunity  to  judge  the 
influence  of  war  savings  campaigns  in  lessening  or  increasing 
personal  and  family  difficulties,  and  a  special  committee  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  has  been  endeavoring  recently  to  secure  in- 
formation from  various  types  of  social  workers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  which  would  help  in  the  formulation  of  re- 
plies to  the  above  questions.  A  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation has  been  collected  and  this  has  been  presented  to 
the  War  Loan  Organization  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  accompanied  by  a  request  for  certain  modifica- 
tions in  previous  campaign  practices. 

Poor  Richard  Was  Right 
Marked  unanimity  of  experience  and  viewpoint  was  found 
in  the  various  expressions  of  opinion  secured.  Almost  all  agreed 
that  many  individuals  and  families  had  profited  permanently 
by  the  need  of  saving  money  regularly  for  the  purchase  of 
stamps  and  bonds,  even  if  the  purchase  were  "  forced  "  rather 
than  voluntary.  The  following  instances  reported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizens'  Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit 
Organization  are  illustrative  of  this  very  desirable  by-product 
of  savings  campaigns: 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  never  saved  before.  The  man  was 
compelled  to  take  a  Liberty  bond,  paying  $2.50  a  week  on  it. 
The  woman  reports  that  they  have  not  missed  this  money  at  all 
and  when  the  bond  is  paid  for  they  intend  to  continue  putting  the 
same  amount  regularly  into  the  bank. 

Another  family  is  paying  on  two  bonds  who  could  never  save 
anything   before    even    with   a    good    salary. 

A  family  in  my  block  managed  to  save  in  this  way  $200  last 
year  although  they  had  never  saved  anything  before. 

A  family  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife  and  four  small  children 
saved  only  $14  in  one  year  while  the  husband  was  earning  $24 
every  week.  This  $14  was  spent  during  the  husband's  vacation 
last  August  in  one  week  for  amusements.  This  fall  he  took  a 
$50  bond  and  is  paying  it  off  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  The 
wife  stated  that  soon  they  would  have  $50  saved  towards  a  new 
home,  an  amount  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  together  be- 
fore in  all  the  years  that  they  had  been  married. 

Another  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  grown  son 
took  two  $50  bonds.  The  husband  earns  $35  a  week  and  the  son 
$21.  The  wife  said  that  heretofore  they  never  tried  to  save  a 
penny  and  that  this  was  the  first  $100  which  they  had  ever 
gotten  together. 

One  woman  said  she  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
save  all  she  has  and  that  she  had  denied  herself  very  little.  She 
bought  a  $50  bond  and  had  paid  about  $25  for  War  Savings  stamps. 

Several  social  agencies  reported  instances  of  personal  am- 
bition and  industry  having  been  increased  by  the  desire  to 
participate  in  the  lending  of  money  for  governmental  pur- 
poses.    The  story  is  told  of  one  boy  who  had  never  shown 
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any  stability  of  purpose  until  he  bought  his  first  Liberty  bond. 
He  made  his  payments  regularly  and  stayed  in  one  job  much 
longer  than  usual  because  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  behind  in 
his  payments.  A  man  who  periodically  deserted  his  family 
and  felt  little  responsibility  for  the  way  his  money  was  used, 
showed  marked  interest  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps 
and  is  working  regularly  and  cooperating  with  his  wife  in 
efforts  of  thrifty  management. 

The  establishment  of  better  habits  in  expenditure  and  sav- 
ings is  illustrated  by  the  following  cases: 

In  one  family  known  to  us  the  man  is  weak  physically  and  weak- 
willed  and  the  wife  is  very  energetic  but  flighty.  She  has  been 
prone  to  save  even  on  a  very  small  income  but  is  apt  to  let  her 
savings  go  in  some  fit  of  extravagance,  usually  with  reference  to 
unnecessary  clothing.  Their  Liberty  bonds  and  Thrift  stamps  have 
made  the  immediate  use  of  such  savings  more  difficult  and  have 
been  beneficial  in  increasing  interest  in  the  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings as  a  form  of  patriotic  endeavor. 

The  wife  of  a  man  in  military  service  had  never  managed  the 
family  income  very  successfully.  The  Thrift  stamps  and  Liberty 
bonds  have  been  a  real  benefit  to  her  for  she  has  made  regular 
weekly  savings  and  has  even  taught  her  five-year-old  boy  to  save 
his  penny  for  Thrift  stamps.  When  her  husband  returns  we  feel 
that  she  will  have  formed  the  habit  of  saving  and  will  doubtless 
do   better   with   his   salary   than    she   did   before. 

It  was  felt  by  many  that  interest  in  thrift  had  been  effec- 
tively awakened  in  most  places  by  the  campaigns  in  the  public 
schools,  and  that  much  credit  should  be  given  to  superintend- 
ents, teachers  and  pupils  for  their  active  assistance  in  pro- 
moting habits  of  industry  and  saving.  Often  the  money  the 
children  put  by  was  the  result  of  special  effort  to  earn  or  the 
conscientious  reduction  of  unnecessary  expenditure;  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  "  thrifties"  could  be  secured  and  the  con- 
stant selling  campaigns  in  the  schools  aided  greatly  in  increas- 
ing the  desire  to  save  and  loan. 

Adults  as  well  as  children  appreciated  the  comparatively 
little  effort  required  to  buy  stamps  and  bonds  and  the  assist- 
ance given  by  employers  and  others  in  lessening  difficulties  of 
purchase.  People  have  also  appreciated  greatly  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  patriotism  in  such  a  definite  and  concrete 
form,  and  have  learned  much  from  the  campaigns  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  value  of  savings  as  well  as  their  individual 
value. 

An  important,  and  probably  permanent,  by-product  of  the 
campaigns  has  been  the  apparent  development  of  a  greater 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  gov- 
ernmental funds  are  administered.  The  man  or  woman  or 
child  who  has  saved  with  considerable  effort  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  a  stamp  or  bond  seems  to  be  feeling 
a  right  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  this  money, 
in  a  way  that  has  not  previously  resulted  from  the  less  direct 
giving  of  money  by  taxation.  A  little  girl  of  eight  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "I  saved  very  hard  and  I  bought  three  Thrift 
stamps  to  give  the  government  some  money  and  I  do  think 
that  Congress  ought  to  spend  my  money  more  carefully." 

Grown  people  are  also  reported  as  having  expressed  them- 
selves similarly  with  reference  to  the  government  use  of  their 
larger  savings,  and  quite  a  remarkable  democratization  of  in- 
terest in  government  finance  has  evidently  taken  place  as  the 
result  of  the  direct  loans  to  the  government  by  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  war  savings  proved  of  value 
in  providing  necessary  funds  for  the  care  of  victims  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  and  tiding  over  emergencies  caused  by  other 
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illness  or  by  unemployment.  The  re-sale  of  bonds  and  stamps 
is,  of  course,  undesirable  from  a  national  financial  standpoint, 
but  the  value  of  such  savings  as  an  emergency  fund  has  been 
of  marked  service  in  teaching  these  families  and  others  the 
importance  of  accumulating  funds  for  future  use  rather  than 
using  the  entire  income  for  current  expenses. 

Almost  all  social  workers  interviewed  agreed,  however,  that 
there  had  been  certain  undesirable  by-products  of  war  savings 
effort  due  chiefly  to  the  way  the  campaigns  had  of  necessity 
been  waged  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  emergency. 

A  number  of  people  questioned  the  final  social  effect  of 
excessive  pressure  applied  by  a  person  in  authority  who  can 
use  the  power  of  discharge  or  wage  or  personal  discrimina- 
tion as  the  means  of  obtaining  subscriptions.  Many  instances 
were  reported  of  employes  being  told  they  could  consider  them- 
selves discharged  if  they  did  not  buy  a  bond  so  that  a  100 
per  cent  record  could  be  secured  for  the  establishment,  and 
of  the  threat  being  often  carried  into  effect  in  spite  of  the 
shortage  of  workers  during  the  period  of  the  later  loan  drives. 
In  some  places  promised  wage  increases  were  granted  just 
before  a  campaign,  and  the  employes  were  told  that  the  in- 
crease had  to  be  used  in  all  cases  for  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
no  matter  how  much  the  money  might  be  needed  for  other 
purposes  and  no  matter  what  might  be  the  final  effect  on  per- 
sonal and  family  living  standards.  Also,  not  all  children  in 
the  public  schools  are  from  homes  where  there  is  money  avail- 
able for  the  frequent  purchase  of  stamps,  and  the  excessive 
pressure  applied  in  certain  schools  in  certain  places  had  rather 
unfortunate  results. 

Compulsory  Saving  a  Hardship 

The  general  opinion  of  social  workers  as  to  these  more  un- 
desirable effects  of  the  campaigns  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

Observation  of  the  operation  of  the  various  Liberty  loan  campaigns 
has  convinced  me  that  any  form  of  savings  or  investment  campaign 
which  becomes  compulsory,  even  though  the  pressure  exerted  is 
only  "moral  suasion,"  loses  thereby  its  value  both  as  an  educational 
measure  and  as  an  aid  to  character  development.  Such  a  form  of 
savings  becomes  a  tax  rather  than  a  voluntary  laying  aside  of 
money  for  future  emergency,  and  when  the  money  thus  saved  be- 
comes unavailable  for  a  given  period  of  time,  hardship  is  frequently 
worked  upon  persons  of  limited  or  uncertain  incomes.  Certainly 
when  the  social  pressure  exerted  is  so  great  that  to  accept  charitable 
relief  is  less  distasteful  than  to  be  a  non-subscriber,  the  system 
is  wrong.  I  believe  that  the  saving  of  surplus  income  should 
be  made  more  popular,  but  unless  in  the  form  of  some  system  of 
social  insurance  it  should  be  voluntary.  The  money  laid  aside 
should  be  available  in  case  of  need  and  campaigns  to  interest  per- 
sons in  savings  should  not  be  conducted  in  public  schools,  or  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  in  which  the  minimum  wage  paid  is  less  than 
a  given  sum.  A  campaign  for  social  insurance,  that  is,  insurance 
against  unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age,  would  be  preferable 
to   a   savings  campaign. 

The  trouble,  I  think,  lies  not  in  the  system  but  in  the  way  it  has 
been  administered.  Where  it  has  been  wisely  done,  it  has  de- 
veloped among  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  save,  a  great  in- 
centive for  forming  the  habit.  It  would  seem  wise  to  suggest  that 
savings  campaigns  receive  as  much  publicity  as  before  but  that 
ihe  spirit  of  rivalry  as  regards  big  showings  be  done  away  with 
and  that  coercion  should  not  be  resorted  to  but  rather  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  savings  habit  be  emphasized  and  that  there  be 
enough  varieties  in  the  system  to  satisfy  the  most  humble  sub- 
scriber. 

*      *      * 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  very  little  voluntary  pur- 
chasing bonds  among  small  wage  earners,  practically  all  of 
them  having  been  forced  to  give  in  order  to  make  their  places  of 
employment  100  per  cent,  and  we  have  many  evidences  of  pres- 
sure being  brought  to  bear  by  the  employer  in  order  to  secure  pur- 
chase. This  seems  a  very  wrong  way  of  influencing  people  to- 
wards savings  habits.  Their  attitude  is  often  not  one  of  being 
proud  that  the  factories  at  which  they  work  have  100  per  cent 
records,    but   rather    a    sort   of   dogged,    have-to    attitude. 


I  am  glad  to  voice  my  protest  against  the  methods  employed 
in  floating  the  Liberty  loans  among  the  working  people.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  wrong  that  employers  should  be  allowed  to  compel  em- 
ployes to  take  bonds  or  lose  their  jobs  or  to  put  such  pressure  upon 
them  that  they  take  them  when  they  really  cannot  afford  to  do  to. 
I  have  in  mind  a  girl  earning  $9  a  week,  absolutely  dependent  upon 
her  own  earnings,  who  was  obliged  to  take  bonds  and  consequently 
was  not  able  to  have  proper  lunches  for  weeks.  Moreover,  it  seems 
very  unfair  that  subscription  to  loans  and  contribution  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  war  drives  should  be  voluntary  for  somr  members  of 
society  and  compulsory  for  others. 

Thrift  at  the  Poverty  Line 
The  following  statements  are  fairly  typical  of  many  reports 
received  from  relief-giving  agencies  with  reference  to  the  in- 
crease in  relief  grants  because  of  lessened  assistance  to  families 
from  relatives  and  friends  who  were  buying  Liberty  bonds, 
and  the  lowering  of  family  living  standards  when  bonds  had 
to  be  purchased  from  inadequate  incomes: 

In  making  investigations  I  have  come  in  contact  with  different 
people  who  have  been  unable  to  assist  their  relatives  or  friends  be- 
cause of  having  to  keep  up  payments  on  their  Liberty  loans.  In  the 
majority  of  these  instances,  the  men  and  women  have  told  me  that  the 
cost  of  living  almost  exceeded  their  income,  and  that  they  were  gradu- 
ally falling  in  arrears  because  of  weekly  deductions  from  salaries 
because  of  Liberty  loans.  The  families  themselves  have  realized 
the  cause  of  the  relatives'  inability  to  help  them,  and  in  two  in- 
stances have  felt  very  keenly  the  necessity  of  asking  the  association 
to  make  up  money.  Thus  it  means  that  families  have  been  made  to 
seek  charity  when  otherwise  their  needs  might  have  been  met  from 
natural  sources. 

One  husband  with  a  wife  and  seven  children  was  trying  to 
manage  on  a  weekly  wage  of  $17.  He  was  obliged  by  his  em- 
ployer to  pledge  $1  weekly  towards  the  purchase  of  a  Liberty  bond. 
The  wife  and  children  were  tubercular  and  the  money  was  sorely 
needed  for  milk,  the  loss  of  which  was  a  great  hardship. 

The  New  York  Consumers'  League  recently  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  women's  wages  and  living  costs  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Over  and  over  again  the  investigators  heard 
stories  like  the  following  concerning  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  endeavoring  to  exist  on  an  inadequate  wage,  especially 
when  a  compulsory  subscription  to  a  bond  was  required  by 
the  employer: 

The  fact  that  she  could  not,  because  of  her  excessively  low  wage, 
subscribe  to  the  last  Liberty  bond  was  a  source  of  real  humiliation 
and  grief  to  one  workingvvoman  of  60.  Coming  as  she  did  from 
old  New  England  parentage,  this  war  was  her  war.  But,  as  a 
religious  periodical  was  paying  her  $6  a  week  for  addressing 
1,000  envelopes  a  day,  she  could  not  even  buy  War  Savings  stamps. 
The  method  of  securing  the  quota  for  the  different  drives,  changed 
her  grief  over  not  being  able  to  subscribe,  into  humiliation  over 
her  supposed  niggardliness. 

One  girl  was  getting  $12  a  week  in  one  of  the  large  department 
stores,  and  was  living  in  one  of  the  subsidized  homes  of  the 
city  in  order  to  make  her  wage  sufficient.  When  the  last  loan  was 
launched  she  was  threatened  with  discharge  if  she  refused  to  sub- 
scribe. Consequently,  she  took  out  her  bond,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  payments  on  it,  has  had  to  take  in  sewing  evenings,  working 
until   12  and  1  o'clock  after  standing  all  day  at  her  counter. 

Miss  M.  F.  pays  $1  a  week  out  of  her  $8  wage  on  a  third 
Liberty  bond.  She  said  of  her  room,  which  she  found  in  a  cheap 
quarter  of  the  city  for  $1.50  a  week,  "I  don't  let  the  others  [meaning 
the  fellow  clerks  in  the  department  store]  know  what  kind  of  a 
room  I  live  in.     It's  not  living,  it's  just  existing." 

As  the  result  of  the  information  secured  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  others,  the  governing  board  of  the  New  York  City 
Consumers'  League  expresses  as  follows  its  opinion  concern- 
ing the  harmful  effects  of  certain  campaign  practices,  and  the 
modifications  which  should  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  sav- 
ings campaigns  in  factories  and  stores  where  inadequate  wages 
are  paid: 

The  governing  board  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
City  believes  that  no  pressure  to  buy  bonds  should  be  brought  on 
families  or  individuals  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage.  It 
seems  to  them  that  an  opportunity  exists  for  educating  the  public 
as  to  proper  divisions  of  expenditure  of  the  income,  and  that  before 
the  next  drive  is  launched,  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
might  make  out  budgets  representative  of  different  incomes. 

It  is  well  known  that  managers  of  department  stores  and  owners 
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of  factories  have  been  so  zealous  to  reap  the  advertising  advantage 
of  the  100  per  cent  subscriptions  efficient  sign  of  various  war  drives 
that  the  methods  that  they  have  used  have  been  almost  extortionate 
in  their  persistence.  It  has  worked  cruel  hardship  not  only  on 
the  ill-paid  workers,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  on  employes 
who,  because  of  some  temporary  personal  financial  predicament, 
are  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the  war  funds.  That  this  method — 
which  really  has  as  its  motive  a  selfish  purpose  of  firm  advertise- 
ment— shou'd  be  allowed  seems  disgraceful. 

It  seems  1  ^asible  also  to  the  officers  of  the  Consumers'  League 
that  the  head  of  the  War  Loan  Organization  might  carefully  in- 
form, through  local  representatives,  each  canvasser  not  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  people  to  whom  a  forced  saving  would  be 
detrimental,  in  robbing  them  of  good  living  conditions,  proper  health 
care  and  necessary  education. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
City  therefore  respectfully  requests  the  War  Loan  Organization 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  plan  the  future  loan  more  carefully 
in  this  respect  than  the  past  ones  have  been  planned,  so  that  ill- 
paid  workers  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  drain  their  vitality  or 
make  sacrifices  which  are  detrimental  to  their  well-being,  and,  in 
turn,   injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

School  Competition  and  Its  Results 
A  number  of  objections  were  also  made  to  the  methods  of 
conducting  school  campaigns  in  places  where  attempt  was 
made  to  sell  in  the  schools  large  numbers  of  stamps  and  bonds, 
on  a  strongly  competitive  basis.  Remarkably  high  sales  usually 
resulted,  but  often  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering  by  sensi- 
tive children  as  is  illustrated  by  this  instance: 

Mrs.  Ashe  is  a  German  woman  born  in  Berlin,  who  came  to 
this  country  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  She  speaks  with  a  de- 
cided German  accent  and  had  relatives  fighting  on  both  sides.  She 
is  now  a  widow  and  partially  dependent  on  private  charitable  re- 
lief, but  determined  to  be  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible.  Her 
oldest  son,  George,  thirteen,  a  delicate,  high-strung  lad,  overly 
sensitive,  was  very  much  tormented  by  the  insistence  of  the  school 
that  he  buy  Thrift  stamps.  His  name  was  posted  on  the  board 
and  it  was  announced  by  his  teacher  that  he  was  the  only  boy  in 
the  room  who  had  not  purchased  stamps.  The  boys  called  him 
"George  Ash-can — kaiser-can,"  etc.  George  finally  got  to  the  state 
where  he  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  school  and  used  to  return  in 
tears  when  he  did,  because  of  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  his 
inability  to  purchase  stamps.  The  principal  and  the  teacher  were 
seen  but  without  much  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  the  boy  was  really 
tormented  even  after  Mrs.  Ashe's  visit  to  the  school  bearing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  two  Thrift  stamps  which  she 
herself  had  purchased.  We  finally  were  forced  to  take  the  boy 
out  of  school  and  send  him  away  to  the  country  for  necessary  health 
care. 

In  the  schools  the  spirit  of  rivalry  in  different  classes  in  the  matter 
of  Thrift  stamps  was  so  bitter  that  in  certain  families  children 
refused  to  go  to  school  if  they  could  not  have  pennies  to  spend  for 
stamps. 

The  following  detailed  report  deals  especially  with  bad 
effects  of  the  school  campaigns  as  conducted  in  New  York 
city,  but  similar  criticisms  were  received  from  social  work- 
ers in  other  cities,  although  usually  praise  for  the  school  cam- 
paigns was  more  frequent  than  expressions  of  disapproval: 

The  experience  of  members  of  our  staff,  of  members  of  this  or- 
ganization and  others  engaged  in  work  with  children,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  ideal  of  education  in  thrift  has  frequently  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  effort  to  make  a  record  for  the  school  in  the  selling  of 
Thrift  stamps  and  Liberty  bonds. 

Instance  after  instance  of  undesirable  methods  of  stimulating  the 
purchase  of  stamps  by  children  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 
Names  of  non-purchasers  have  been  written  on  the  board,  some- 
times under  unjust  captions,  such  as  "  slackers."  Non-purchasers 
have  been  threatened  with  demotion.  Mothers  have  told  us  that 
their  children  have  refused  to  go  to  school  without  the  savings 
quarter  and  there  have  been  instances  of  children  stealing  money 
in  order  to  purchase  Thrift  stamps  in  school.  (Earning  the  quar- 
ter is  sometimes  more  difficult  than  it  would  appear  on  first  thought, 
particularly  in  congested  neighborhoods  where  the  market  is  flooded 
with  juvenile  job  hunters   and   errand   boys.) 

At  some  times  competition  has  run  so  high  that  children  were 
indirectly,  and  in  many  instances  directly,  encouraged  (at  one 
period  during  the  third  loan  officially  excused  from  school  for  this 
purpose)  to  go  out  to  peddle  Thrift  stamps  and  bonds  on  the  street, 
in  subwavs  and  such  crowded  and  dangerous  places  as  Times  square 
and  Herald  square.  At  times  the  children  were  accompanied  by 
teachers,  but  more  often  they  were  entirely  without  supervision  with 
the  attendant  evils  of  danger  from  accident  and  indiscriminate  ac- 
costing of   strangers.     In   the   course   of   a   house-to-house   peddling 


of  stamps  in  order  to  raise  the  school  record,  one  boy  found  himself 
in  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  little  girls  about  the  same  age  were 
seen  coming  out  of  saloons.  Young  high  school  girls  were  found 
in  cabarets.  During  the  evening  rush  hours  little  children  of  six  and 
seven  peddled  stamps  on  the  crowded  platforms  of  elevated  and 
subways,  and  at  times  were  seen  as  late  as  eleven  at  night. 

This  too  great  pressure  for  purchasing  and  selling  stamps  fre- 
quently led  to  unfortunate  devices  and  practices  as  shown  by  the 
following  instances.  One  child  who  had  lost  stamps  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  teacher,  wept  so  bitterly  that  a  crowd  collected  about 
him  and  reimbursed  him  for  the  stamps  which  he  claimed  to  have 
lost.  Another  child  was  found  reselling  stamps  that  had  already 
been  pasted  in  a  book.  A  girl  of  twelve,  excused  from  school  in 
order  to  sell  Thrift  stamps,  was  seen  instead  illegally  soliciting  with 
a   tin  can  crudely  covered  with  paper  and  marked  Red  Cross. 

Many  instances  have  come  to  our  attention  of  the  unwise  use 
of  children  by  adults  in  selling  Thrift  stamps  and  bonds.  While 
nominally  under  supervision,  very  little  children  have  been  un- 
protected from  overwork  and  over-stimulation.  The  following  in- 
stances are  typical:  A  three-year-old  child  was  used  to  sell  stamps 
in  Madison  square  during  the  noon  rush  hours.  One  day  one  of 
the  men  who  was  instructing  him  what  to  do  and  supposedly  super- 
vising him,  begged  the  crowd  to  buy  stamps  so  that  the  child  could 
sell  his  quota  and  be  taken  out  of  the  hot  sun.  A  child  of  four  work- 
ing in  front  of  the  Public  Library,  evidently  much  frightened  by  the 
crowd,  was  constantly  urged  by  his  mother  to  peddle  stamps  or 
attract  the  passersby  to  the  booth.  During  the  last  loan  campaign 
both  boys  and  girls  from  nine  to  fifteen  making  soap  box  orations 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  and  worked  themselves  almost  to  the 
point  of  hysteria  and  collapse. 

We  believe  that  the  unwise  methods  used  in  some  schools  are 
directly  traceable  to  undue  pressure  resulting  from  inter-school  com- 
petition. Pressure  has  been  brought  both  by  school  authorities  and 
representatives  of  campaign  committees,  who  have  given  banners 
to  schools  making  the  highest  records  in  given  districts.  The  final 
pressure  in  any  such  competition,  of  course,  comes  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual class  teacher  and  in  turn  to  the  child. 

That  the  educational  aim  of  the  campaign  has  been  in  part 
defeated,  could  be  proved  by  the  remarks  of  many  children  who 
have  said  that  they  weer  buying  war  stamps  "  to  help  the  Red 
Cross,"  "to  make  the  teacher  glad,"  "to  keep  from  buying  candy," 
etc 

Another  undesirable  by-product  of  the  Liberty  bond  cam- 
paigns has  been  the  personal  loss  to  the  purchaser  of  the  bond 
who  was  compelled  to  sell  it  at  its  low  present  market  value. 
Often  the  value  of  the  bond  proved  of  service  in  meeting  an 
emergency,  but  often  has  come  the  realization  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  placed  in  the  savings  bank  could  have  been 
secured  again  without  a  loss  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The 
feeling  of  confidence  in  government  finance  is  naturally  some- 
what lessened,  especially  if  the  original  purchase  of  the  bond 
was  apparently  forced  by  a  government  representative  and  the 
bond  payments  have  been  made  at  considerable  sacrifice. 

New  Plans  for  the  Next  Loan 
Marked  modifications  have  already  been  made,  in  most  places 
in  the  more  undesirable  practices  in  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
stamps,  such  as  the  street  selling  of  stamps  by  children,  and 
the  effort  to  secure  large  quotas  of  sales  on  a  strongly  com- 
petitive basis.  Also  the  War  Loan  Organization  has  been 
rapidly  developing  a  broadly  constructive  thrift  program  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Savings  Division,  which  has  for  its  key- 
note the  statement,  Wise  spending  is  the  basis  of  intelligent 
saving,  and  which  is  trying  to  develop  better  standards  in  the 
use  of  money  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sale  of  government 
securities  and  also  as  an  essential  part  of  national  welfare.  In 
certain  local  communities,  however,  there  may  still  be  need 
for  the  development  of  more  constructive  work;  and  it  would 
seem  that  social  workers  should  be  active  in  aiding  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  which  will  be  effective  from  the  stand- 
point of  securing  necessary  subscriptions,  and  also  in  develop- 
ing habits  of  thrift  and  social  responsibility. 

As  the  result  of  its  investigation  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee has  presented  the  following  suggestions  to  the  director 
of  the  War  Loan  Organization  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, realizing  that  the  organization  has  already  modified  cer- 
tain of  the  more  undesirable  campaign  practices  and  is  de- 
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vcloping  much  constructive  work,  but  feeling  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  go  on  record  with  reference  to  certain  needs  as  re- 
vealed by  the  by-products  of  previous  campaigns  in  certain 
sections  of  the  community: 

That,  if  possible,  the  terms  on  which  the  bonds  or  notes  of  the 
Victory  loan  are  offered  should  be  such  that  they  will  appeal  to 
people,  firms  and  corporations  expert  in  the  judgment  of  investment 
values  in  bonds  and  with  funds  available  for  their  purchase  with- 
out sacrifices  which  will  interfere  with  health  and  working  efficiency. 

That  the  various  war  loan  committees  should  be  advised  to 
continue  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers  in  making  it  possible 


for  employes  to  purchase  bonds  and  stamps  at  their  places  of 
employment  as  an  aid  to  promoting  thrift,  but  that  attempt  should 
not  be  made  to  secure  pledges  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  especially 
among  underpaid  employes. 

That  schools  should  continue  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  thrift  campaigns,  but  that  the  effort  to  sell  large 
numbers  of  stamps  and  bonds  should  not  interfere  with  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  participation  or  with  the  normal  relationships 
between   school    and  child. 

That  the  appeal  to  buy  be  made  partially  on  an  emotional  and 
patriotic  basis,  but  that  it  should  also  be  based  on  a  sound  educa- 
tional campaign  which  will  guide  people  in  a  practical  way  towards 
higher  standards   in   personal   and   national   thrift. 


Disabled  in  the  Line  of  Duty 

The  Problem  of  the  Tuberculous  Soldier 
By  George  M.   Price,   M.D. 


THE  returned  tuberculous  soldier  and  sailor  present 
a  grave  problem,  the  importance  of  which  is  as  yet 
but  dimly  recognized.  The  difficulties  of  the  finan- 
cial, social,  and  economic  solutions  of  this  problem 
are  enormous.  President  Wilson  assured  us  that  "  This  na- 
tion has  no  more  solemn  obligation  than  healing  the  hurts  of 
our  wounded  and  restoring  our  disabled  to  civil  life  oppor- 
tunity." Among  the  disabled  are  those  who  have  been  re- 
turned because  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

There  were  over  50,000  men  rejected  from  the  army  by  the 
physicians  of  the  local  boards  on  account  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. These  were  probably  more  or  less  advanced  cases, 
the  detection  and  diagnosis  of  which  presented  no  great  diffi- 
culties to  the  physicians  of  the  local  boards.  Of  those  inducted 
into  the  army  there  were  over  22,000  men  who  were  later 
discharged  by  the  army  and  navy  physicians.  There  was  also 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  because 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  been  found  after  a  certain  period 
in  service.  It  is  true  that,  in  all  probability,  these  men  did 
not  contract  the  disease  in  the  army  or  navy,  that  everyone 
of  them  had  harbored  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  for  years  and 
only  broke  down  because  of  the  unusual  physical  and  nervous 
strain  of  military  life.  Under  the  law,  however,  all  those 
who  have  been  inducted  into  the  army  and  later  discharged 
for  tuberculosis  are  to  be  considered  as  disabled  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  are  entitled  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau.  They  are  those  to  whom  it  was  promised 
that  the  medical  divisions  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
were  to  render  all  the  aid  that  skill  and  science  make  possible. 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is,  likewise,  com- 
manded by  law  "  to  develop  and  adapt  the  remaining  capabil- 
ities of  each  man  so  that  he  may  again  take  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  our  great  civilian  army." 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  50,000  men  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis?  How  to  dispose  of  their  cases;  where 
to  keep  them;  for  how  long  periods;  what  to  do  with  them 
after  they  have  partially  or  fully  recovered;  what  training 
for  what  occupations  is  to  be  given  to  them?  What  shall 
be  their  future  status  and  treatment  by  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  presented  to 
the  medical  divisions  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  indirectly 
to  all  social  workers  and  citizens  of  the  nation. 

Surgeon-General  Blue  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  seeks  to  remedy  the  lack  of  sanatoria  and  hospital  facil- 
ities by  a  project  for  establishing  and  constructing  a  chain  of 
tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria  all  over  the  country.  The 
sum  of  $10,500,000  was  requested  from  the  last  Congress  to 


provide  care  for  existing  cases.  The  full  estimate  for  the  needs 
of  new  tuberculosis  institutions  reaches  the  figure  of  $26,000,- 
000.  The  project  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
had  been  embodied  in  a  bill  before  Congress,  on  which  illumi- 
nating hearings  were  held.  At  these  hearings  it  was  learned 
that  on  December  I,  1918,  there  were  4,855  soldiers  in  the 
army  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  four  or  five  hundred  in  the  base 
hospitals,  and  five  hundred  or  more  over  seas.  With  the  in- 
creased number  of  returned  soldiers  accommodations  are  en- 
tirely inadequate.  There  are  about  1,200  beds  available  at 
Azalea,  N.  C. ;  a  similar  number  of  beds  at  Otisville,  N.  Y. ; 
and  several  hundred  at  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico.  Some  of 
the  tuberculous  have  been  sent  to  various  other  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  including  Denver,  Col.,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  and 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 

The  project  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for 
the  increase  of  tuberculosis  institutions,  sanatoria  and  hos- 
pitals, in  the  country  has  aroused  much  comment  and  some 
criticism.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  with  several 
large  military  camps  which  are  soon  to  be  abandoned,  and  with 
the  large  number  of  army  and  navy  hospitals  which  may  soon 
not  be  fully  needed,  a  great  many  tuberculous  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  be  taken  care  of.  With  but  little  alteration  the 
camps  and  hospitals  may  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
and  caring  for  the  tuberculous.  The  fear  has  likewise  been 
expressed  that  the  time  is  too  short  and  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
comprehensive  reconstruction  of  the  institutions  for  the  tuber- 
culous in  the  country,  and  that  this  may  well  await  the  gen- 
eral impending  reconstruction  of  all  public  health  activities 
and  institutions. 

Millions  Sought  in  Appropriations 

There  were  two  bills  before  Congress  providing  for  sana- 
torium construction.  The  first  bill — neither  became  law — pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  discharged  from  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000;  it  was  passed  by  the  House  December  1,  1918. 
The  second  bill  referred  to  above  appropriated  $10,500,- 
000  and  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  who  asked  for  this  sum  because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  first  bill.  Dr.  Stim- 
son,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee,  stated 
that  this  latter  sum  would  be  sufficient  for  only  5,500  beds 
and  that  it  might  be  that  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  would  have  to  ask  for  more  buildings.  At  present  the 
Public   Health    Service   has   22    hospitals   and   a   sanatorium 
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capable  of  holding  about  1,500  patients,  but  its  beneficiaries  are 
crowding  the  hospitals  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
There  was  in  one  hospital  alone,  that  of  Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  an 
increase  of  1 ,755  over  the  number  housed  in  191 7. 

Senator  France  suggested  that  the  government  utilize  the 
many  buildings  which  have  been  constructed  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  cantonments,  barracks,  and  houses  which  could 
be  made  over  as  hospitals.  He  cited,  for  example,  the  1,200 
available  beds  on  the  grounds  between  the  Capitol  and  Union 
Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  Another  available  plant  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000,000  at  Perryville,  Md.  With- 
in twenty  miles  of  Perryville,  Md.,  according  to  Senator 
France,  the  government  has  spent  nearly  $50,000,000  for 
ground  on  which  there  are  buildings  which  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  tuberculous  soldiers  and  sailors. 

According  to  statistics  presented  by  Dr.  Lyman,  president 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  there  are  about 
15,000  beds  for  tuberculosis  cases  throughout  the  United 
States.  With  a  large  number  of  these  beds  occupied  by  civil- 
ians, and  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  50,000  men 
who  have  been  rejected  for  tuberculosis  by  the  local  boards 
seeking  entrance  into  these  institutions,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  space  whatever  for  even  a  small  portion  of  the  22,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  discharged  for  tuberculosis.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  7,000  beds  must  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for  these  men ;  hence  the  task  of  the  military  and  naval 
authorities,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  is  great  indeed. 

The  mere  housing  and  care  of  tuberculous  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  perhaps  a  lesser  part  of  the  problem.  The  nation 
pledged  itself  not  only  to  care  for  the  men  during  disability, 
but  also  "  to  develop  and  adapt  the  remaining  capacities  of 
each  man  so  that  he  may  again  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
our  great  civilian  army."  The  surgeon-general  of  the  army 
declared  that  "  Hereafter  no  member  of  the  military  service 
disabled  in  line  of  duty  will  be  discharged  from  service  until 
he  has  attained  complete  recovery  or  as  complete  recovery  as 
is  to  be  expected  he  will  attain,  when  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
abilities is  taken  into  account,  and  that  physical  reconstruction 
defined  as  the  completest  form  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment will  be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  educational  officers  in 
each  institution,  who  will  instruct  and  train  men  capable  of 
such  physical  education."  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  has  likewise  been  charged  with  the  duty  to  train 
each  disabled  man,  if  possible,  for  some  occupation  or  trade 
which  he  may  be  able  to  pursue  in  spite  of  his  disability,  and 
which  may  serve  as  his  complete  rehabilitation.  Educational 
work  started  last  year  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Otis- 
ville,  N.  Y.  early  in  the  summer,  and  that  at  Azalea,  N.  C. 
followed. 

Vocational  Training 
In  all  available  hospitals  there  were  on  December  31,  19 18, 
4,837  patients,  and  of  these  1,135  men  were  enrolled  for  in- 
struction in  classes,  shops,  and  handicrafts.  Classes  and 
shops  include  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  telegraphy,  English, 
spelling,  business  correspondence,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
drawing,  languages,  bacteriological  laboratory  work,  etc. 
Handicrafts  include  basketry,  brush  making,  wood  carving, 
leather  work,  weaving,  rug  making,  chair  caning,  etc. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  army  hospital  and  sanatorium  at 
Otisville,  N.  Y.,  I  found  that  vocational  training  of  tuber- 
culous soldiers  was  being  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  in- 


teresting manner.  Under  the  supervision  of  Construction 
Officer  Captain  McCann  about  300  soldiers  are  being  trained 
for  various  occupations.  Besides  several  shops  and  a  school, 
there  is  a  farm  lately  leased  so  that  the  men  may  receive  in- 
struction in  skilled  farm  work.  The  soldiers  who  are  trained 
are  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  so-called  "  hiking 
school  "  where,  under  careful  medical  supervision,  tests  are 
made  of  their  ability  to  undergo  certain  training  and  do  some 
physical  work  for  a  number  of  hours  daily.  The  experiment 
at  Otisville  shows  very  good  results.  Not  only  are  the  tuber- 
culous soldiers  enabled  to  learn  a  trade,  but  they  are  directly 
benefited  by  the  work  which  takes  off  the  mental  strain  of 
sanatorium  treatment  and  gives  the  men  assurance  that  they 
are  to  be  returned  to  society  more  or  less  fitted  for  the  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

A  New  Committee  at  Work 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  requested 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  relative  to  vocational  training  and 
placing  in  industry  of  tuberculous  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to 
offer  a  working  program  for  the  board's  consideration,  ac- 
companied by  plans  for  the  execution  of  such  a  program.  The 
study  of  the  problem  before  the  advisory  committee  involves: 
(a)  occupational  therapy,  (b)  vocational  training  of  tuber- 
culosis patients  and  their  vocational  reeducation  as  the  disease 
is  arrested,  and  (c)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  post  sanatorium  care  for  arrested  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and  their  complete  re-establishment  in  society  as  self- 
supporting  individuals,  including  their  vocational  training, 
their  placement  in  industry,  and  their  after  care  to  safeguard 
mental  and  physical  welfare. 

The  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  Frederick  M.  Stein, 
of  the  Jewish  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Tuberculous; 
Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs;  Dr.  Vincent  L.  Bowditch;  Col. 
George  E.  Bushnell;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield;  Maj.  A.  J. 
Lanza;  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman;  Dr.  James  A.  Miller;  W.  H. 
Baldwin ;  Douglas  McMurtrie,  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  and 
Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, secretary.  The  committee  has  met  several  times,  and  its 
first  work  was  to  establish  standards  for  the  vocational  officers 
as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  trades  and  occupations  in 
which  the  men  are  to  be  trained.  These  standards  embrace 
wages,  hours,  physical  conditions,  safety  and  sanitation,  etc. 
A  number  of  occupations  are  being  studied  with  a  view  to  their 
selection  for  the  purpose  of  training  tuberculous  soldiers,  and 
the  whole  problem  is  to  be  studied  from  all  angles  and  in  all 
its  phases. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  it  was  de- 
termined to  advise  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  through 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  a  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  is  suffering  from 
a  permanent  disability,  that  though  his  disease  may  be  ar- 
rested and  the  man  apparently  cured,  there  is  still  danger  of 
a  recrudescence ;  and  that  the  tuberculous  man  is  entitled  to 
permanent  invalidity  compensation. 

The  progress  already  achieved  in  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  disposition  of  tuberculous  soldiers  and  sailors  leads 
to  the  hope  that  a  happy  solution  may  eventually  be  reached, 
and  that  the  nation  may  indeed  be  enabled  to  meet  its  solemn 
obligation  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  our  tuberculous  and 
to  restore  them  to  civil  life  and  opportunity. 


What's  in  a  Name? 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


IS  there  a  better  name  than  those  now  in  use  for  the 
societies  which,  under  a  great  variety  of  first,  last  and 
middle  names,  are  doing  their  best  to  aid  families  in 
accordance  with  what  are  known  as  the  principles  of  or- 
ganized charity? 

One  ill-natured  critic  says  in  his  haste  that  the  present 
general  desire  to  find  a  new  name  is  a  confession  that  the 
cause  for  which  these  societies  have  fought  has  been  lost.  Never 
was  a  diagnosis  more  completely  and  demonstrably  wrong. 
The  principles  of  organized  charity  have  been  so  universally 
accepted  that  there  is  now  no  charity  so  sentimental,  no  church 
so  sectarian,  no  politician  so  corrupt,  no  overseer  so  stupid, 
as  not  to  profess  to  accept  them.  We  investigate  all  our  cases, 
is  the  glib  assurance  on  every  lip.  We  keep  records,  of  course. 
We  believe  in  cooperation.  We  hold  that  the  best  charity  is 
that  which  helps  people  to  help  themselves.  If  a  man  will  not 
work  neither  let  him  eat.  We  help  only  the  deserving  and 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  pauperizing  anybody.  No 
mother  should  be  deprived  of  her  children  merely  on  account 
of  poverty.  The  worst  home  is  generally  better  than  the  best 
institution.  Families  must  be  kept  together  if  possible.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  get  at  the  causes  of  poverty  and  exterminate 
them.     And  so  on. 

The  formulae,  at  least,  of  organized  charity  have  long  since 
overflowed  the  banks  of  their  old  channels.  The  land  is 
inundated  with  them.  The  Red  Cross,  counting  its  millions 
of  members,  each  qualifying  with  a  heart  and  a  dollar,  sup- 
porting home  service  as  the  first  claim  on  the  funds  of  local 
chapters  and  foreign  relief  to  civilian  war  victims  as  a  claim 
second  only  to  that  of  our  own  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors,  enlisting  thousands  of  volunteers,  and  officially  rec- 
ognizing also  the  necessity  of  trained  service,  may  be  said  to 
have  put  the  stamp  of  general  approval  on  everything  for 
which  organized  charity  has  stood  in  the  forty  years  since 
the  first  societies  under  that  name  were  established.  The 
Red  Cross  appeal  has  been  obviously  emotional,  but  its  method 
appears  to  be  that  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  charity  organization  societies  have  kept  out  of  politics. 
They  have  been  unsectarian  in  religion.  They  have  stood 
to  their  principles  through  ill  as  through  good  repute.  They 
have  their  reward.  They  see  the  whole  nation,  if  not  the 
whole  world,  ready  to  take  over  their  program — but  not  their 
name.  Charity  itself  seems  to  be  repugnant  to  the  modern 
emancipated  mind,  and  organized  charity  is  a  phrase  doubly 
offensive.  And  yet  the  idea  of  giving  adequate  and  appropriate 
relief,  with  full  knowledge  and  discrimination,  in  generous 
cooperation  with  others  interested,  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  need  if  possible  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  the  strength  and  self  help  of  the  individual — the  idea 
of  organized  charity,  in  other  words — was  never  so  acceptable. 
The  only  real  danger  to  the  cause  of  organized  charity,  as 
distinct  from  its  name,  is  that  it  is  accepted  so  easily  that  ac- 
ceptance does  not  mean  understanding,  and  professed  so  glibly 
that  profession  has  very  little  relation  to  practice. 

And  here  we  reach  perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  paradox. 
To  repeat  phrases  in  a  parrot-like  way  is  considerably  easier 
than  the  hard  and  exacting  work  which  the  practice  of  organ- 
ized charity  implies.  Take  a  concrete  example.  A  New  York 
street-cleaner  and  his  wife  have  been  supporting  themselves 
and  nine  children,  all  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  his  wages 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  week.     Theoretically  they  cannot  do  it 


at  the  present  cost  of  living,  especially  as  they  have  scruples 
even  against  taking  gifts  of  cast-off  clothing  from  friends,  but 
actually  they  do  it.  And  then,  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
ninth  child,  influenza  strikes  down  the  overburdened  mother 
with  a  swift,  fatal  blow.  Not  one  of  the  children  is  old 
enough  to  work.  The  thirteen-year-old  girl  stays  at  home 
from  school  to  do  the  housework;  but  that  is  unlawful  and 
cannot  go  on.  The  father  sees  that  the  baby  must  go,  of 
course,  to  some  one  who  can  nurse  it,  and  the  little  two-year- 
old  might  be  taken  by  a  friend  of  his  who  keeps  a  grocery 
store  and  who  would  like  to  have  her  by  legal  adoption. 
There  the  father  stops.  The  other  seven  he  will  keep.  But 
one  of  the  children,  midway  in  the  flock,  is  not  quite  right 
mentally.  The  father  finds  that  he  has  no  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  commitment  of  that  boy  if  it  means  better  care 
for  him.  Then  there  are  six.  His  wife's  sister  could  take 
the  two  youngest  of  the  remaining  children,  but  she  already 
has  seven  of  her  own.  Even  if  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
for  these  there  are  still  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  ap- 
proaching the  critical  age  when  parental  care  and  good  edu- 
cation are  as  essential  as  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  The 
sixteen  dollars  a  week  will  not  pay  for  the  rent  and  food  and 
clothing  and  housekeeping  even  for  these  four  and  the  father,, 
according  to  any  reasonable  budget.  Evidently  the  mother 
in  this  family,  so  tragically  taken  away  by  the  influenza,  must 
have  been  a  pretty  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  family.  The  student  who  figured  that  if  a  man  who  is 
earning  sixteen  dollars  a  week  is  well  married,  the  family 
income  should  be  counted  at  thirty-two  dollars  instead  of  six- 
teen, was  clearly  under  the  truth  in  this  instance.  Of  course 
the  father  could  "  commit  "  all  his  children,  as  many  fathers 
under  such  circumstances  have  done,  paying  for  as  many  as 
he  can  after  meeting  his  own  expenses,  but  that  is  not  really 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  organized  charity,  or  in 
the  least  in  accordance  with  the  father's  affection  for  his 
children.  Every  decision  is  beset  with  difficulties,  those  already 
indicated  and  others  still  to  be  made:  the  disposition  of  the 
infant,  the  adoption  of  the  two-year-old,  the  temporary  care 
of  the  next  two,  the  institutional  care  of  the  defective  child, 
the  mothering  and  schooling  of  the  next  four,  the  discovery 
and  correcting  of  the  mistakes  that  are  sure  to  be  made. 

Joan  and  Peter,  of  Mr.  Wells's  recent  novel,  are  only  two 
children,  and  their  guardian's  problems  are  simple  compared 
with  those  which  beset  this  New  York  street-cleaner  with  nine. 
England  in  the  period  between  the  Boer  War  and  the  Great 
War  was  no  doubt  an  interesting  and  difficult  country  in 
which  to  bring  up  children,  but  America  after  the  Great  War 
will  be  more  interesting  and  even  more  full  of  ways  in  which 
to  go  wrong.  This  father  is  a  Protestant  in  religion  and  an 
Italian  by  birth,  and  these  facts  bring  their  own  complications. 

Whether  there  should  have  been  nine  children  in  fourteen 
years;  whether  any  mother  should  be  allowed  to  die  of  an 
epidemic  disease ;  whether  sixteen  dollars  a  week  is  an  adequate 
wage  for  street-cleaners  in  New  York ;  whether  street-cleaners 
should  not  have  been  replaced  long  ago  by  mechanical  street- 
cleaning  devices — these  are  subjects  which  perhaps  lie  outside 
the  conventional  field  of  organized  charity.  As  Karl  de 
Schweinitz  remarks  [see  the  Survey,  September  28,  19 18, 
New  Names  for  Old],  case  records  offer  abundant  interpre- 
tative material,  but  this  "  must  not  lead  us  to  the  old  fallacy 
that  they  supply  the  fact  basis  for  social  reform."     Did  any 
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one,  by  the  way,  ever  hold  that  fallacy?  A  fact  basis,  per- 
haps; but  surely  no  one  ever  found  the  fact  basis  for  social 
reform  in  the  records  of  a  relief  agency. 

We  return  to  our  query.  Is  there  any  better  name  for  the 
association  which  is  to  stand  ready  to  help  this  man  and  others 
like  him,  with  a  heart  for  his  troubles  and  with  a  few  dollars, 
if  necessary,  for  his  expenses,  than  the  names  now  in  use — 
Charity  Organization  Society,  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  Associated  Charities,  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Provident  Association,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  etc.  ? 

As  far  as  the  older  and  well  established  societies  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  much  to  be  said,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  would  understand  the  historical  development  of 
social  work  in  America,  for  retaining  their  original  names. 
The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
should  recall  to  its  members  and  to  students  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert M.  Hartley  and  his  fight  for  temperance  and  improved 
housing  in  the  forties,  as  well  as  the  broader  health,  fresh 
air,  and  relief  program  of  recent  years.  The  Associated 
Charities  should  suggest  the  friendly  visiting  done  in  Boston 
even  before  the  present  society  was  founded  and  the  rare 
spirit  in  which  Zilpha  D.  Smith  and  her  associates  kept  alive 
the  idea  which  the  war  has  brought  to  national  fruition,  that 
volunteers  may  be  trained  to  do  as  good  work  as  professionals, 
and — because  there  are  more  of  them — to  do  it  on  a  scale 
more  commensurate  with  the  city's  needs.  In  New  York  city 
in  the  early  eighties  it  was  precisely  because  a  charity  organ- 
ization society  was  needed,  not  an  A.  C  or  an  A.  I.  C.  P., 
that  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  persuaded  her  state  Board  of 
Charities  to  adopt  the  resolutions  which  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  society,  soon  after  others — on  the  same  London 
model — had  been  established  in  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn and  Newport. 

The  nomenclature  of  our  own  time  is  different,  and  it  is 
wholly  natural  that  voluntary  agencies  now  created  should 
be  known  as  social  welfare  leagues,  family  welfare  associa- 
tions, or  community  unions.  The  older  societies  are  swept 
into  the  modern  current,  and  indeed — to  change  the  figure — 
they  do  their  full  share  in  surveying  the  land  and  projecting 
new  reclamation  plans.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  should 
change  their  names  with  every  extension  of  outlook,  every 
discovery  of  a  new  guiding  principle,  every  expansion  of  pro- 
gram.     It  is  well  that   they  should   remember  and   glory  in 


their  past,  that  they  should  cherish  their  different  and  unique 
history,  their  struggles  and  defeats  and  triumphs  in  the  place 
where  they  have  been  called  to  labor,  and  that  they  should 
feel  an  attachment  to  the  name  under  which  they  have  lived 
and  struggled  and  achieved.  The  Winfield  Scotts  of  the 
forties  did  not  change  their  names  to  Ulysses  Grant  in  the 
sixties,  George  Dewey  in  the  nineties,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  alive  to  rival  the  infant  patriotism  of  this  year's  Foches 
and  Pershings.  Still,  the  analogy  need  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
Our  Rechtsteins  have  become  Ristines.  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand  found  pseudonyms  useful ;  and,  as  a  rule,  wives 
take  the  names  of  their  husbands. 

There  are  sometimes  convincing  local  or  special  reasons, 
reasons  of  policy  or  convenience,  for  a  new  baptism — or  even 
for  a  new  birth.  If  the  name  seriously  interferes  with  prac- 
tical usefulness,  that  is  of  course  the  best  reason  in  the  world 
for  changing  it,  although  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
something  more  fundamental  that  is  causing  the  trouble.  The 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  has  had  such  a  new 
baptism.  This  very  journal,  some  years  ago,  found  that  a 
composite  name — Charities  and  the  Commons — was  cumbrous, 
and  an  obstacle  to  a  fair  hearing  from  the  unconverted.  It  is 
in  such  instances  a  practical  question,  and  in  the  case  of  all 
new  agencies  one  that  is  entirely  open.  Let  the  discussion  go 
on  open-mindedly  and  good-naturedly. 

There  are  some  ancient  precedents  from  which  perhaps 
lessons  may  still  be  learned.  There  was  once  in  ancient  Egypt 
a  very  progressive  and  sentimental  Pharaoh.  He  embraced 
a  new  religion,  a  religion  of  sunlight  and  love  and  peace. 
He  refused  to  reinforce  his  armies  abroad  or  to  worship  at  the 
shrines  of  Ammon.  So  fierce  was  his  pacifism  and  so  ardent 
his  love  of  peace  that  he  ordained  that  the  very  name  of 
Ammon  should  disappear.  Up  and  down  the  Nile  sculptors 
were  sent  to  cut  out  the  name  from  all  the  carved  inscrip- 
tions. His  own  name,  compounded  of  Ammon,  he  changed 
to  Ikhnaton ;  and  since  his  father's  name  also  contained  the 
hated  name  of  Ammon,  he  ordered  that  it  too  must  be  effaced 
wherever  it  was  found  in  the  land,  that  the  bad  old  mili- 
taristic worship  might  be  utterly  destroyed. 

This  rare  apostle  of  peace  and  sun  worship  died  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  After  him  came  a  usurper  who  re- 
stored the  old  order  and  the  old  worship  and  the  old  names. 
In  the  fullness  of  time  Ikhnaton's  ideas  might  come  again, 
but  the  work  of  his  chisel  was  in  vain. 


THE    WOUNDED   MAN   SPEAKS 
By  Henry  Oyen,  of  the  Vigilantes 

(In  the  Veteran,  Canada) 


I     LEFT  an   ear   in  a  dug-out, 
When    a   shell   hit  made   us  dance; 
And  at  Belleau  Wood  where  the  mixing  was  good 
I  gave  up  a  mitt  for  France. 

I    lay  on   a  cot  a-smoking 

And  thought  I  was  getting  well, 
But  .the  moon  was  bright  on   the  bomb   plane's   sight 

And  the  Gothas  gave  us  hell. 

They  certainly  spoiled   ray   beauty; 

And  my  leg  is  a  twisted  curve; 
They  busted  me  up  like  a  mangled  pup, 

But— THEY  DID   NOT  BUST  MY   NERVE! 


I'll  step  off  a  ship  at  Hoboken 

And  1*11  say:     "Well,  here  I  be, 
Straight   from    Belleau    Wood,    and   it's   understood 

That   nobody   grieves   for   me." 

And   no  pussy-footing  sissy 

Shall  grab  at  my  one  good  hand, 
And  make  me  feel  drunk  with  the  good  old  bunk, 

Just  to  make   himself  sound   grand. 

For   I'm   damned    if   I'll   be  a   hero, 

And  I  ain't  a  helpless  slob; 
After  what  I've  stood,  what  is  left  is  good, 

And  all  I  want  is — A  JOB. 


Shall  We  Scrap  Home  Service? 


By  Frederic  Almy1 


MANY  social  workers  fear  that  if  the  Red  Cross  ex- 
tends its  Home  Service  to  civilian  families  it  will 
oust  organized  charity,  and  they  would  therefore 
scrap  it.  I  have  put  myself  on  record  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  Survey  for  December  14,  1918,  where  I  said 
that  "I  should  be  willing  to  have  organized  charity  disappear 
as  a  name  if  it  remained  in  spirit,"  and  that  "In  very  many 
communities  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  is  the  only  intelli- 
gent family  service  and  should  persist.  Where  there  is  a 
good  charity  organization  society,  I  believe  the  Red  Cross 
is  wise  enough  and  well  disposed  enough  to  delegate  or  to 
share  the  control.  There  are  difficulties,  but  are  they 
insuperable?" 

As  stated  by  Philip  W.  Ayres  at  the  National  Conference 
in  1889,  the  charity  organization  societies  had  difficulties  with 
the  old  relief  associations  which  preceded  them  by  thirty  or 
forty  years  just  as  the  Home  Service  stations  have  succeeded 
them  by  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  there  was  a  federation,  or  the  relief 
society  was  absorbed,  and  in  1902  the  New  York  city  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  formed  a  working  agreement  that  has  been 
permanent.  In  various  places  the  relation  has  not  always 
been  harmonious,  but  each  has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
care  of  poverty,  and  each  has  both  faults  and  virtues. 

J.  M.  Hanson,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  man  of  recog- 
nized value,  is  emphatic  in  his  wish  to  make  Home  Service 
permanent.  He  says:  "The  Home  Service  Department  of 
the  Red  Cross,  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  has  secured  a 
general  recognition  of  the  principles  of  scientific  philanthropy 
and,  under  trained  leaders  from  the  field  of  organized  social 
work,  it  has  extended  its  ministrations  from  the  largest  cities 
down  to  the  smallest  village  and  country  hamlet.  It  has  ac- 
complished in  this  brief  time,  what  the  organized  charity 
movement,  for  psychological  reasons,  has  not  been  and  never 
will  be  able  to  accomplish.  .  .  .  Unless  this  great  agency 
of  'organized  good-will'  is  at  once  given  this  big,  con- 
structive, permanent  task,  deterioration  will  set  in  and  effi- 
ciency will  be  lost.  The  organized  social  agencies,  having 
demonstrated  the  principles  and  methods  and  trained  the 
workers,  should  now  feel  that  their  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished and  disband.  All  workers  thus  liberated  would  find 
places  for  service  as  leaders  in  the  larger,  more  comprehensive 
movement.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  mind  toward  this,  the 
people's  movement,  is  such  that  there  is  no  resistance  to  its 
program.  Being  a  union  of  the  people  with  their  govern- 
ment, working  together  to  lessen  human  suffering,  the  work 
can  be  standardized  according  to  the  best  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience from  the  different  fields  of  service.  The  organization 
of  the  movement  with  its  division  offices,  chapters  and  auxil- 
iaries and  with  its  field  superintendents,  its  institutes  and  con- 
ferences and  with  regular  bulletins  giving  minute  directions 
for  the  steady  development  of  the  work,  is  ideally  fitted  to 
give  battle  to  the  foes  of  the  home  with  the  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate victory." 


'This  article  was  to  have  been  in  the  Survey  for  March  15,  but  Dr. 
Devine  received  special  information  about  the  decision  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  to  continuing  Home  Service,  and  his  article  was  of  course  more 
important  for  immediate  publication.  I  doubt  whether  this  article  still 
has   value,   but   leave   this   to   the  judgment   of   the   editors. — F.   A. 


Another  charity  organization  society  secretary,  of  national 
standing,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  name  given,  says 
that  in  his  community  "  the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  family  welfare  work  ...  is  not  only  unprecedented,  but 
literally  a  revolution  in  the  public  attitude  toward  service." 
He  adds  that  "The  associated  charities  group  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  they  would  be  neglecting  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  presented  to  them  to  put  into  operation  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  movement  and  of  organized  as  well  as  of 
individual  life — he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

As  a  Unitarian  from  childhood,  I  should  be  willing  to 
have  Unitarianism  disappear  as  a  name  if  by  so  doing  its 
liberal  spirit  could  better  permeate  all  other  denominations, 
as  it  is  fast  doing.  And  as  perhaps  the  oldest  charity  organi- 
zation society  secretary  in  America  in  length  of  service,  I 
should  be  willing  and  even  glad  to  have  organized  charity 
disappear  as  a  name  in  favor  of  the  far  better  name  of  "  home 
service,"  which  is  another  of  Miss  Richmond's  great  contribu- 
tions to  social  work. 

Would  the  glamour  of  Red  Cross  Home  Service  last,  now 
that  the  war  is  over?  Would  the  men  last?  Would  the 
funds  last?  Is  the  work  too  crude  and  thin  to  keep  alive? 
Is  the  supervision  sufficient?  And  would  the  stigma  which 
indubitably  attaches  to  organized  charity  attach  itself  also  to 
home  service  as  it  grows  older?  The  name,  home  service, 
would  improve  and  sweeten  with  age,  as  good  wine  does,  but 
when  the  clients  of  home  service  are  no  longer  in  the  hero 
class,  but  in  the  class  of  failures,  men  and  women  will  have 
to  confess  failure  by  coming  to  it. 

Home  service  starts  with  far  more  adequate  relief  than  or- 
ganized charity,  and  this  good  start  might  persist;  for  the 
glamour  of  the  Red  Cross  will  outlast  the  war,  and  for  many 
years  surely  it  will  be  a  better  money  getter  than  organized 
charity.  Its  present  funds  could  hardly  be  diverted  to  general 
civilian  relief,  though  perhaps  they  could  to  war  relief  in 
Europe. 

The  Red  Cross  has  always  given  disaster  relief  on  a  large 
scale,  at  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  at  the  Atlanta  fire, 
and  in  countless  cases,  and  its  methods  have  been  highly  praised 
by  organized  charity.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  to  extend 
this  to  human  disaster  in  broken  lives. 

As  to  supervision,  there  is  little  now  for  organized  charity 
from  without.  Each  community  is  practically  sufficient  to 
itself.  The  Red  Cross  would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  its 
present  central  staff  of  six  hundred  people,  largely  experts, 
but  it  could  maintain  a  force  incomparably  greater  than  the 
two  or  three  field  workers  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity.  The  Red  Cross  could  also  forbid  the 
use  of  the  Red  Cross  name  where  bad  work  is  done,  but  the 
association  has  no  such  power. 

Even  if  five  thousand  of  the  ten  thousand  Home  Service 
stations  are  at  present  worthless;  even  if  nine  thousand  of  the 
ten  thousand  cannot  be  made  to  do  good  work;  the  remaining 
one  thousand  outnumber  the  charity  organization  societies 
many  fold,  and  they  should  not  be  scrrapped.  Some  distrust 
the  supervision.  Thanks  to  Miss  Richmond,  the  principles 
of  organized  charity  are  established  and  on  record,  and  I  trust 
them  to  prevail.  Our  medicine  for  poverty  is  good,  but  we 
cannot  monopolize  its  use. 
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EMPLOYMENT   WORK   CURTAILED 

A  RADIOGRAM  from  President  Wilson  to  Secretary 
Wilson  demolishes  the  Department  of  Labor's  last  hope 
of  securing  money  with  which  to  continue  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
its  present  scale.  After  the  appropriation  for  next  year  was 
cut  out  in  committee  on  the  ground  that  the  service  was  an 
emergency  measure,  without  legal  authority  for  operating  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  after  the  deficiency  bill  was  lost 
through  the  Republican  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  it  was  still 
hoped  that  help  might  be  forthcoming  from  the  President's 
special  fund,  which  it  will  be  recalled  enabled  the  service  to 
get  under  way  in  the  early  months  of  191 8.  President 
Wilson,  however,  sends  the  following  message: 

Regret  nothing  so  much  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  of  the 
Employment  Service  Bureau,  but  the  fact  is  that,  including  pledges 
made,  my  fund  is  practically  exhausted.  What  remains  would  not 
suffice  to  maintain  the  bureau,  and  to  my  great  grief  I  see  no  escape 
from  disbandment.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  a  skeleton 
organization. 

The  financial  situation  is  such  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  service  "  to  the  bone."  By  March  22,  80  per 
cent  of  its  machinery  will  have  been  scrapped, — as  United 
States  government  machinery,  at  any  rate.  The  750  branch 
offices  are  to  be  reduced  to  56,  an  average  of  only  a  little  more 
than  one  to  a  state.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  2,000  special 
bureaus  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  have  been 
established  since  the  armistice  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  welfare  agencies,  and  the  employment  service  in  the 
demobilization  camps  and  on  the  transports,  can  be  carried 
on  as  long  as  they  are  needed,  through  the  aid  of  the  many 
organizations  which  are  interested  in  them.  An  Emergency 
Committee  on  employment  for  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
promptly  formed  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  special  assistant  to  Secretary  Baker  to  handle 
problems  connected  with  the  employment  of  discharged  sol- 
diers. It  is  hoped,  also,  that  many  of  the  700  regular  branch 
offices  which  the  Department  of  Labor  can  no  longer  finance 
may  be  continued  in  some  other  way  by  the  communities  where 
they  are  located.  States  and  cities  and  private  organizations, 
it  is  quite  conceivable,  may  resume  responsibility  for  bureaus 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  during  the  last  year  or  so,  or  may  assume  it  for  new 
bureaus  which  have  become  indispensable. 

In  the  confidence  that  the  next  Congress  will  provide  for 
a  federal  employment  service  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  making  the  necessary  reduction  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  a  skeleton  organization  on  which  to  rebuild. 
While  it  is  no  less  than  tragic  that  the  facilities  of  the  country 
for  distributing  and  placing  labor  should  be  so  seriously  cur- 
tailed just  at  this  critical  time,  it  may  be  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  itself 
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this  experience  will  have  an  advantage.  Presumably  the  most 
valuable  of  the  personnel  will  be  retained,  from  national  head- 
quarters down.  If  this  is  done  and  the  80  per  cent  that  can 
best  be  spared  are  "  separated  "  relentlessly,  the  remnant  will 
constitute  an  admirable  nucleus  for  an  enlarged  staff  when  the 
time  comes  for  rebuilding.  In  this  interval  of  reduced  and 
simplified  operations,  moreover,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  reviewing  the  policies  and  methods  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed— perhaps  partly  by  accident — in  the  experimental 
period  of  the  past  fifteen  months,  and  for  working  out  a  con- 
sistent theory  for  the  development  of  a  federal  employment 
service  as  a  part  of  our  permanent  national  equipment  in  the 
years  to  come. 

WORKING  PAPERS 

THE  child  labor  provision  is  to  go  into  effect  April  24 — 
sixty  days  after  the  signing  of  the  federal  revenue  bill, 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Enforcement  is  provided  for  in 
the  appropriation  of  $184,160  "  available  for  the  expenses 
authorized  to  be  incurred  by  the  secretary  of  labor  upon  re- 
quest of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue."  [See  the 
Survey  for  March  1,  p.  798.]  When  the  bill  was  before 
Congress,  Senator  Lodge  offered  an  amendment  to  this  clause 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  labor  to  gather  the 
information  and  present  it  to  the  commissioner,  rather  than 
await  a  request  from  the  Treasury  Department.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  but  the  discussion  brought  out  quite  clearly 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  committee  drafting 
the  child  labor  clause  that  so  far  as  the  issuance  of  certificates 
to  the  children  and  the  inspection  necessary  to  check  the  cer- 
tification is  concerned — enforcement  was  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Children's  Bureau.  It  is  understood  that  the  President  took 
great  interest  in  the  measure  and  that  he  approved  of  a  draft 
which  would  have  placed  the  enforcement  in  that  bureau. 
Senator  Lodge's  amendment  was  rejected,  apparently  not  be- 
cause it  was  desired  to  substitute  some  other  department  of 
the  government  as  the  certification  and  inspection  agency,  but 
rather  because  it  was  desired  to  make  the  bill  a  technically 
perfect  revenue  measure  and  thus  insure  that  it  would  be  ad- 
judged constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  crux  of  the  administra- 
tion of  child  labor  laws  lies  in  the  methods  of  issuing  cer- 
tificates— which  are  protection  both  to  the  employer  and  to 
the  child  if  the  proofs  of  age  and  fitness  are  intelligently 
sought  and  honestly  set  forth.  The  new  law  provides  that 
a  board  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  and  the  secretary  of  labor  shall 
prescribe  the  conditions  and  the  persons  who  shall  issue  the 
certificates.  State  certificates  granted  under  laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  federal  law  are  to  have  the  same  validity  as 
federal  certificates.  A  considerable  number  of  states  had 
been  tentatively  designated  by  the  board  which  acted  under 
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the  previous  law  as  granting  certificates  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  it.  In  other  states  where  there  was  an  inade- 
quate system,  the  Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  was  to  issue  them  at  the  request  of  employers.  It 
was  intended  to  maintain  the  federal  issuance  only  until  the 
state  methods  could  be  so  developed  as  to  be  consistent  with 
federal  standards. 

In  many  cases  the  usual  proofs  of  age  are  lacking  and  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  weight  and  measurement  tests.  In 
order  to  make  these  tests  both  fair  and  beneficial  the  bureau 
has  been  obliged  to  make  a  study  of  the  height,  weight  and 
health  of  working  children  in  typical  areas.  The  Division 
of  Hygiene  of  the  bureau  is  now  working  on  these  standards 
— an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  a  careful  and  painstaking 
administration  of  the  law  and  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
insisted  that  the  handling  of  these  phases  of  the  law  should 
rest  with  the  Children's  Bureau. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

ON  Wednesday  of  this  week  a  hearing  at  Albany  brought 
out  into  the  legislative  open  the  Davenport-Donahue 
health  insurance  bills,  which  have  already  been  discussed 
before  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission.  In- 
troduced at  the  instance  of  organized  labor,  sponsored  in 
one  house  by  a  Democrat  and  in  the  other  by  a  Republican 
and  placed  prominently  in  Governor  Smith's  program,  the 
bills  have  unusual  political  backing.  Governor  Smith  said 
of  health  insurance  in  his  inaugural  message:  "Nothing  is 
so  devastating  in  the  life  of  the  worker's  family  as  sickness. 
The  incapacity  of  the  wage-earner  because  of  illness  is  one 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  poverty.  Now  the  worker  and 
his  family  bear  this  burden  alone.  The  enactment  of  a  health 
insurance  law,  which  I  strongly  urge,  will  remedy  this  unfair 
condition.  Moreover,  it  will  result  in  greater  precautions 
being  taken  to  prevent  illness  and  disease,  and  to  eliminate 
consequent  waste  to  the  state  therefrom.  It  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  wider  measures  of  public  health  and  hygiene,  and 
it  will  operate  to  conserve  human  life."  The  bills  propose 
specifically  "  to  conserve  the  human  resources  of  the  state  by 
establishing  for  workers  and  dependent  members  of  their 
families  a  system  of  mutual  health  insurance  funds  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Industrial  Commission."  About  the  time 
the  bills  were  introduced,  the  Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  In- 
surance Commission  issued  a  summary  of  its  findings,  rec- 
ommendations and  dissenting  opinions.  As  the  plans  pro- 
posed in  New  York  and  Ohio  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  as  they  are  among  the  first  to  be  brought  forward  in  con- 
crete legislative  proposals,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  state  them 
in  the  language  of  the  Ohio  report  and  the  New  York  bills. 
The  Ohio  commission  outlines  its  plan  as  follows: 

We  find  that  the  burden  of  sickness  is  heavy  and  that  it  falls  with 
crushing  force  upon  some  people,  causing  economic  distress  and 
destitution  and  that  the  only  way  of  distributing  the  burden  is  by 
means  of  insurance.  We  find  that  voluntary  plans  of  health  insur- 
ance distribute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  loss  at  present.  More- 
over, it  does  not  appear  likely  that  voluntary  health  insurance  will 
ever  be  able  measurably  to  solve  the  problem.  The  experience 
of  the  world  does  not  warrant  any  hope  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved  except  by  a  universal  compulsory  plan  of  health  insurance. 
All  of  the  leading  European  countries  are  solving  the  problem 
that   way. 

Health  insurance  should  provide  against  the  three  losses,  namely, 
loss  of  wages,  cost  of  medical  care  and  loss  of  earning  power. 
A  cash  benefit  should  be  given  for  an  amount  sufficient  for  the 
minimum  necessities.  Medical  care,  including  hospital,  dental  and 
specialists'  service  and  medicines  should  be  provided.  Opportunity 
for  physical  restoration  and  for  vocational  reeducation,  when  neces- 
sary, should  be  provided  in  cooperation  with  public  agencies.  A 
death  benefit  should  also  be  provided  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$100. 

There  should  be  a  waiting  period  of  at  least  seven  days  before 
cash  benefits  begin  and  payments  should  be  continued  as  long  as 
disability  lasts  or  at  least  for  three  years.  Medical  benefits  should 
be  available  at  any  time  before  and  after  disability.  The  cost 
should   be    divided   between   the   employers   and    employes    and    the 
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THE  THREE  FEARS 

"  The  gr-eatest  of  these  will  be  banished  by  universal  health 
insurance  " 

state  should  pay  the  costs  of  administration  and  provide  adequate 
health  protection  and  hospital  facilities. 

The  insurance  should  be  carried  by  local  carriers  democratically 
administered.  Establishment  funds  or  mutual  benefit  funds  and 
local  public  mutuals  are  approved  as  carriers.  All  extra  hazards 
should  be  reinsured  by  the  carriers  in  a  state  fund.  Insurance 
organizations  or  companies  organized  for  profit  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  carriers.  Insured  persons  should  be  allowed  to  insure 
in  fraternal,  trade  union  and  other  health  insurance  carriers  for 
additional  amounts,  but  provision  should  be  made  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  over-insurance. 

The  organization  for  medical  care  and  the  fixing  of  compensation 
for  medical  service  of  all  kinds  should  be  left  to  the  state  commis- 
sion which  administers  the  act,  because  of  the  necessity  for  ad- 
justment from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  conditions  and  because  of 
the  varying  conditions  throughout  the  state.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  health 
insurance  is   adequate  medical  care. 

The  system  should  be  administered  by  a  state  commission  of  four 
members  of  whom  the  state  commissioner  of  health  should  be  one. 
This  commission  would  have  wide  powers  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  supervise  all  sickness  insurance  car- 
riers acting  under  the  system. 

Reducing  the  above  plan  to  the  form  of  specific  proposals, 
the  commission  with  three  dissenting  opinions  out  of  nine 
recommends : 

1.  The  principle  of  health  insurance  is  approved  as  a  means  of 
distributing    the    cost    of    sickness. 

2.  Health  insurance  should  be  required  for  all  employes  to 
be  paid  for  by  employers  and  employes  in  equal  proportion.  The 
state  should  pay  all  costs  of  state  administration  as  in  the  case  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  and  all  costs  of  supervision  of 
insurance  carriers. 

3.  The  benefits  to  workers  under  health  insurance  should  con- 
sist of:  (a)  cash  payment  of  a  part  of  the  wages  of  workers  dis- 
abled by  sickness;  (b)  complete  medical  care  for  the  worker  in- 
cluding hospital  and  home  care  and  all  surgical  attendance  and  the 
cost  of  all  medicines  and  appliances;  (c)  adequate  provision  for  re- 
habilitation both  physical  and  vocational  in  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing public  departments  and  institutions;  (d)  dental  care;  (e)  medi- 
cal care  for  the  wives  and  dependents  of  the  workers  if  the  same 
can  be   done  constitutionally,    and   a  burial   benefit  for   the  worker. 

4.  (a)  The  exact  form  of  organization  of  the  medical  service, 
including  hospital  and  dental  service,  should  be  left  largely  to 
the  state  health  insurance  commission  which  administers  the  act 
to  develop  plans  to  meet  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
Minimum  standards  should,  however,  be  established  to  insure  that 
such  service  shall  be  adequate. 

(b)     It  should   be  clearly   established   that   medical,   hospital 
and  dental  care  shall  be  adequately  compensated. 
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5.  The  insurance  should  be  carried  in  establishment  funds  mutu- 
ally managed  and  in  public  mutual  associations.  Companies  or  as- 
sociations writing  insurance  for  profit  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  carriers  of  such  insurance. 

6.  The  system  should  be  administered  by  a  state  health  insurance 
commission  of  four  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health.  The  state  commission  may  fix  such  admin- 
istrative districts  as  may  be  necessary  and  shall  coordinate  its 
work  so  far  as  possible  with  the  local  health  authorities. 

7.  There  should  be  a  reasonable  waiting  period  not  less  than 
six  days  before  cash  benefits  are  paid.  Medical  benefits  should  be 
given  during  the  entire  time  of  disability.  Benefit  payments  should 
be  continued  as  long  at  disability  lasts  but  not  exceeding  three 
years.  , 

The  Davenport-Donahue  bills  embody  the  conclusions  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  which  in  this  re- 
spect has  declared  its  independence  of  the  views  known  to 
be  held  by  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
and  the  American  Medical  Association  have  collaborated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bills  and  they  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  embodying  in  general  the  system  which  advocates  of  health 
insurance  would  like  to  see  established  in  any  state. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  act  as  the  bills  were  introduced 
were  to  be  all  persons  regularly  employed  in  the  state  and 
their  dependents:  that  is,  all  who  are  in  the  service  of  another 
under  any  contract  of  hire,  with  certain  exceptions  such  as 
federal,  state  and  city  employes.  An  amendment  introduced 
in  the  first  week  of  March  excludes  higher  paid  employes 
such  as  superintendents,  officers,  etc.  The  benefits  consist 
of  (a)  medical,  surgical,  dental  and  nursing  attendance  and 
treatment,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  hospital  and  sani- 
tarium maintenance,  and  maternity  and  funeral  benefits;  and 
(b)  cash  benefits  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  insured  person's 
earnings,  not  exceeding  eight  dollars  per  week  and  not  to  be 
less  than  five  dollars  per  week,  beginning  with  the  fourth  day 
of  disability  and  paid  during  temporary  sickness  for  not  more 
than  twenty-six  weeks  in  one  year. 

The  funds  for  the  insurance  are  contributed  equally  by  the 
employer  and  employe,  except  that  whenever  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  employe  are  less  than  nine  dollars,  the  employer 
pays  three-fourths,  and  when  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  em- 
ploye are  five  dollars  or  less  the  employer  pays  the  full  con- 
tribution. The  contributions  to  the  funds  are  paid  directly 
by  the  employer,  the  employe's  share  being  deducted  from  his 
pay.  Contributions  may  be  fixed  at  different  amounts  for 
different  industries  and  trades,  according  to  the  degree  of 
hazard  in  these  industries,  and  the  bill  provides  that  if  the  com- 
mission finds  an  excessive  hazard  in  a  certain  trade  or  estab- 
lishment, the  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  of  the  contribution. 

All  the  benefits  of  the  insurance  are  directly  administered 
by  local  or  trade  boards  in  the  districts  into  which  the  state 
is  divided  by  the  commission.  The  boards  must  be  approved 
by  the  Industrial  Commission.  They  are  managed  by  di- 
rectors representing  the  employers,  an  equal  number  repre- 
senting the  employes,  and  one  director  in  addition  to  be  chosen 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  board  of 
directors  manages  the  funds,  makes  distribution  of  the  benefits, 
chooses  the  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  and  generally  is  in  full 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  funds. 

The  physicians  employed  are  selected  from  a  panel  to  which 
all  legally  qualified  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  etc.,  are  en- 
titled to  belong,  and  from  which  the  injured  persons  have  a 
free  choice,  with  the  proviso  that  no  physician  or  surgeon  on 
the  panel  shall  personally  attend  more  than  five  hundred  in- 
jured persons  or  their  families. 

The  Davenport-Donahue  bills  at  Albany  when  enacted  will 
constitute  a  general  health  insurance  law,  becoming  chapter 
71  of  the  consolidated  laws.  Instead  of  creating  a  new  state 
health  insurance  commission  of  which  the  state  health  com- 
missioner should  be  a  member,  as  the  Ohio  report  recom- 
mends, the  New  York  bills  entrust  the  administration  of  the 
measure  to  the  state  Industrial  Commission,  within  which  a 


bureau  of  health  insurance  under  competent  medical  direction 
would  be  established.  Amendments  to  meet  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  profession  have  been  agreed  to  since 
the  bills  were  introduced ;  but  these  do  not  of  course  affect 
the  essential  features  as  outlined  above. 

SHORTER  TRAINING  FOR  NURSES 

THE  Illinois  Legislature  is  endeavoring  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  nurses  in  the  state.  A  bill,  presented  by 
the  Nurses'  Association,  has  been  introduced  to  shorten 
the  thirty-six  months  course  for  registered  nurses  to  a  minimum 
of  twenty-seven  months  and  to  establish  an  eighteen  months 
course  for  a  new  group  to  be  known  as  "  junior  nurses."  So 
that  the  junior  nurse  is  kept  solely  for  bedside  care  of  the 
sick,  a  restriction  is  put  in  the  bill  preventing  her  from  doing 
public  health  work,  from  acting  as  supervisor,  instructor  or 
executive.  After  an  additional  course  of  study  she  may  be- 
come a  registered  nurse.  The  majority  of  registered  nurses 
in  Illinois  have,  according  to  M.  H.  MacMillan,  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses,  endorsed 
this  bill  as  a  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  situation.  The 
bill,  however,  is  strenuously  opposed  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Harris, 
representing  the  Illinois  Hospital  Association,  who  claims  that 
it  does  not  supply  the  great  need  of  nurses  and  who  objects 
to  the  provision  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
nurse  the  sick  who  is  not  a  registered  nurse  or  a  junior  nurse. 
The  claim  is  likewise  made  that  the  proposed  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  create  two  distinct  classes  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
will  practically  eliminate  the  regular  registered  nurse  from 
private  duty  nursing. 

RECONSTRUCTING    CHICAGO 

PROGRESSIVE  and  reactionary  forces  are  very  active 
in  the  Illinois  legislature  and  at  the  committee  hearings 
and  in  the  lobbying  at  the  capitol  in  Springfield.  A 
state  housing  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  which 
meets  a  long  felt  need  in  setting  and  enforcing  standards 
for  new  dwellings  which  have  hitherto  been  left  to  the  vary- 
ing requirements  of  city  ordinances.  The  measure  is  being 
jointly  urged  by  the  Chicago  Housing  Council,  Illinois  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  and  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  As  Governor  Lowden  has  endorsed  it  as  an  admin- 
istration bill,  it  is  likely  to  be  enacted. 

A  zoning  bill  for  Chicago,  backed  by  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  City  Council 
Committee  on  Local  Industries,  is  being  pressed  in  the  in- 
terests both  of  home  builders  and  the  business  interests  which 
are  trying  to  attract  manufacturing  and  commercial  enter- 
prises to  locate  in  Chicago.  Senator  Morton  D.  Hull  of 
Chicago  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  state 
commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the  alien  born  and  foreign- 
speaking  people  of  the  state,  showing  their  distribution,  con- 
ditions of  employment,  standards  of  housing  and  living,  to- 
gether with  their  economic,  legal  and  financial  customs, 
their  social  organizations  and  their  educational  needs.  His 
bill  specifies  that  it  shall  be  done  "  in  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  alien  groups,  receiving  and  examining  their 
complaints  and  suggestions,  but  having  no  inquisitorial 
powers."  The  proposed  commission  is  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers to  serve  five  years  without  compensation,  but  with  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses,  a  permanent  secretary  and  other 
clerical  help  provided  by  the  state.  It  is  specifically  charged 
with  bringing  about  the  utmost  cooperation  between  state, 
local  and  federal  officials  and  agencies  available  for  the  ad- 
justment of  state  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  and 
alien  population. 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  the  City  Club 
and  a  joint  conference  on  legislation,  including  representatives 
of  many  other  agencies,  are  the  sponsors  for  a  bill  radically 
reconstructing  the  municipal  government  of  Chicago.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  City  Council  and  to 
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serve  so  long  as  the  council  pleases.  While  not  to  be  a  vot- 
ing member  of  the  council,  the  mayor  is  provided  with  a  seat, 
a  voice  and  the  right  to  introduce  measures  in  that  body.  As 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  the  bill  invests  him 
with  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  the  head  of 
every  principal  department  of  the  city  government,  except  the 
city  clerk  and  the  city  treasurer,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  council,  while  hitherto  elected  by  the  people.  One  of 
the  mayor's  chief  functions  specified  in  the  bill  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  city's  annual  budget. 

The  only  elective  office  left  to  the  people's  choice  is  that  of 
alderman.  One  from  each  ward,  instead  of  two,  will  con- 
stitute the  City  Council.  The  aldermen  are  to  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  are  to  receive  compensation  fixed 
by  ordinance  not  to  exceed  $5,000  each.  They  are  to  be  nom- 
inated by  petition  without  party  designation  on  the  ballot. 
The  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  any  ward 
shall  be  declared  elected.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority, 
a  supplemental  election  shall  be  held  three  weeks  subsequently 
when  the  candidates  receiving  the  highest  and  second  high- 
est number  of  votes  at  the  preceding  election  shall  be  placed 
on  the  official  ballot  and  no  others.  Those  elected  are  sub- 
ject to  recall  on  a  petition  of  not  more  than  two  hundred 
words,  stating  the  ground  upon  which  removal  is  sought,  and 
signed  by  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  qualified  voters 
voting  at  the  last  general  election  for  aldermen.  The  first 
election  for  aldermen  on  this  plan  is  required  to  be  held  in 
1920  and  the  first  appointment  of  mayor  by  the  city  council 
in  1923,  at  the  expiration  of  the  four-year  term  for  which 
the  next  mayor  of  Chicago  will  be  elected  in  April. 

Party  and  official  opposition  to  the  measure  is  active  both 
at  Springfield  and  in  Chicago.  Meanwhile  as  though  to  ab- 
jure all  progressive  measures  past  or  prospective,  there  is  a 
determined  attempt  being  made  in  the  legislature  to  rescind  all 
civil  service  legislation. 

AMONG  FRIENDS 

ENGLISH  Quakers  have  become  greatly  interested  in 
the  idea  of  a  "  new  town,"  described  in  the  Survey 
for  August  10,  1918,  in  which  the  copartnership  plan 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  area  and  to  many  industrial, 
agricultural  and  commercial  undertakings  as  well  as  housing. 
As  an  experiment  in  the  same  direction,  a  group  of  them 
has  recently  purchased  an  estate  of  just  over  a  hundred  acres 
within  easy  access  from  London,  opposite  a  meeting-house 
that  has  a  special  interest  in  Quaker  history,  there  to  estab- 
lish a  Quaker  village  in  which  the  idea  of  a  cooperative, 
Christian  community  may  be  embodied.  About  twenty  people 
have  provisionally  selected  their  lots,  and  building — all  to 
the  design  of  a  single  architect  with  long  experience  in  cottage 
planning — will  soon  commence.  The  desire  for  a  closer 
correlation  between  religious  precept  and  social  life  has  led 
the  English  Friends  during  the  last  year  to  two  other  move- 
ments which  have  been  said  to  form  "  an  undertaking  which 
is  unique  among  the  efforts  of  modern  churches  to  deal  with 
social  problems."  One  of  them  is  the  adoption  of  eight  prin- 
ciples by  the  Friends  in  their  corporate  capacity  which  form 
a  fundamental  charter  for  a  new  social  order  and  which  are 
intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of  social  relationships 
and  conduct  which  is  to  be  worked  out  progressively  in  de- 
tail. Significant  for  the  seriousness  of  this  venture  is  the 
fact  that  the  "  points  "  after  adoption  by  the  national  body 
(the  Yearly  Meeting)  were  referred  back  to  the  local  bodies 
with  a  request  for  clearer  guidance  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation. The  other  venture  is  the  adoption  by  this  religious 
society  of  a  definite  and  concrete  substitute  for  military  con- 
scription of  which  it  profoundly  disapproves.  During  the  war 
many  Friends  have  felt  they  had  to  convince  themselves  and 
others  that  their  refusal  to  undertake  military  service  was  not 
due  to  selfishness  or  laziness.  Those  of  military  age,  as  well 
as  many  others,  therefore,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  other 
national  tasks.     Now  they  have  decided  as  a  national  body 


that  all  young  Friends,  of  both  sexes,  should  devote  one  year 
of  their  life  to  definite  training  for  the  service  of  the  state,, 
such  training  to  be  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
citizen  rather  than  in  preparation  for  specialized  social  work. 
Part  of  this  training  is  to  be  practical  and  part  of  it  theo- 
retical; and  the  training  centers  are  to  be  near  existing  uni- 
versities. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  OBERLAND 

THE  spokesmen  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  more  and  more  standing  alone  in  their  opinion  of  the 
Berne  conferences  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 
An  article  in  the  American  Federationist  for  March  repeats 
such  statements  as  these: 

On  its  face  the  Berne  congress  will  be  merely  the  meeting  of' 
the  old  Socialist  Internationale,  with  the  difference  that  in  almost 
every  country  the  Socialist  parties  have  lost  their  strength  during 
the  war,  and  with  the  added  difference  that  bolshevism  and  pro- 
Germanism  have  either  annexed  or  confounded  most  Socialist  or- 
ganizations   in    whole    or    in    part.    .    .    . 

From  the  standpoint  of  realism  the  Berne  congress  will  differ 
from  a  meeting  of  the  old  Internationale  only  in  the  new  but  startling 
and    sinister   bolshevism    injected    into    it.    .    .    . 

There  are  now  two  principal  dangers  in  the  Berne  conference 
for  the  Allies.  They  are  that  the  Berne  congress  will  vote  an  in-i 
dorsement  of  bolshevism  and  the  Bolshevik  "government"  in  Russia, 
and  that  the  German  majority  Socialist  delegation  will  induce  the 
delegates  from  neutral  and  allied  nations  to  indorse  certain  points 
of  the  German  peace  program  and  especially  to  work  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  money  Germany  must  pay  for  her  criminal 
marauding. 

Lest  the  account  of  the  actual  happenings  at  the  two  recent 
conferences  in  Berne  given  in  the  Survey  for  March  15  and 
in  other  American  journals  be  insufficient  to  refute  this  con- 
tinued effort  to  establish  a  connection  between  these  events 
and  "  bolshevism,  "  a  link  that  has  never  existed,  more  recent 
evidence  may  be  of  use.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after  receiving 
at  Downing  street  the  members  of  the  British  delegation  to 
these  conferences,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  after  discussing  with 
them  very  fully  the  resolutions  passed  at  Berne,  indicated  his. 
agreement  with  a  number  of  the  proposals  made  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  "  indicated  that  the  work  at  Berne  had 
certainly  been  of  value,  and  he  would  see  that  the  resolutions 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues." 

Mr.  Branting,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialists,  in  an 
interview  with  an  editor  of  the  Daily  News  said  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  attitude  of  the  German  majority  and  minor* 
ity  Socialists  at  Berne  was  extraordinary. 

The  former  were  almost  consciously  prisoners  in  the  dock,  charged 
with  treason  to  the  Internationale,  and  finding  it  no  easy  matter 
to  clear  themselves.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  held  their 
heads  very  high,  as  on  the  whole  they  well  might. 

Arthur  Henderson,  in  an  interview  after  his  return,  said 
among  other  things : 

The  only  alternatives  before  the  majority  Socialists  were  to  leave 
the  conference  or  to  respond  to  the  moral  pressure  of  an  indisputable 
case.  They  took  the  second  course,  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  was  the 
first  definite  contribution  towards  the  forthcoming  reconstitution  of 
the  Internationale.     It  is  only  the  first  step.     .     .     . 

The  importance  of  their  declaration  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
old  imperial  government  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  for  it  brings 
them  in  line  with  the  independent  Socialists  and  provides  irrefutable 
justification  for  the  policy  of  the  British  Labor  Party  in  actively 
supporting  armed  resistance  to  Germany's  military  aggression.  .  .  . 

Finally,  there  may  be  quoted  here  an  extract  from  the 
speech  made  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald — whom  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  speakers  do  not  tire  of  accusing  as  a  truckler  to  bolshev* 
ism — in  the  debate  on  that  subject: 

Those  looking  for  some  rapid  patent  way  of  establishing  socialism 
in  the  world  must  be  challenged  in  a  friendly  way  to  reconsider  the 
value  of  their  tactics.  We  are  living  in  absolutely  abnormal  times. 
There  is  a  reaction  towards  conservatism  and  a  reaction  towards 
revolution  which  come  when  the  fabric  of  society  has  been  shattered 
by   some   great  social    upheaval    like   the   recent  war. 

The  duty  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  to  keep  a  calm  mind  and 
sound  judgment,  and  to  give  a  steady  lead  on  the  right  path.  A 
tyranny   by   a  minority  might  be   justified   in   certain   circumstance^ 
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but  the  moment  it  becomes  the  basis  of  a  continued  policy  it  must 
be  condemned  by  every  Socialist  who  believes  in  democracy  and 
stands  for  the  majority  rule  and  the   liberty  of  the  individual. 

We  welcome  the  revolutions  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  but  those  revolutions  must  not  create  conditions  which 
replace  one  tyranny  by  another.  A  revolution  which  does  not  estab- 
lish liberty  is  not  a  revolution  towards  socialism.  Unrest  must 
always  be  in  the  main  constructive,  not  destructive,  and  must  be 
inspired  by  a  definite  conception  of  social  reorganization. 


BACK  ON  UNION  TERMS 

WITH  75  per  cent  of  their  men  back  at  work  on  sub- 
stantially the  union's  terms  and  with  boat  owners 
signing  up  daily,  the  New  York  harbor  workers  are 
confident  of  complete  victory  in  their  strike,  which  began  on 
March  4.  They  practically  tied  up  the  harbor  for  four  days, 
except  for  the  operation  of  the  municipal  and  Lackawanna 
ferries.  Then  the  Railroad  Administration  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  unions  which  provided  for  increases  in  pay  for 
all  workers  and  the  eight-hour  day  for  crews  of  self-propelled 
boats.  Hoisting  engineers  and  lighterage  workers,  while  con- 
tending for  an  eight-hour  day,  were  granted  a  ten-hour  day 
and  a  liberal  increase.  Tidewater  boatmen,  who  live  on  the 
barges  and  who  did  not  demand  less  than  a  twelve-hour  day, 
received  the  most  substantial  wage  increase,  amounting  to  al- 
most 40  per  cent.  These  terms  were  also  granted  by  other 
government  agencies,  including  the  army  and  navy.  After 
the  return  to  work,  on  March  8,  of  the  5,000  workers  on  gov- 
ernment controlled  craft,  the  strike  against  private  owners 
continued,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  the  long- 
shoremen's union  to  handle  freight  brought  by  non-union 
crews.  Outgoing  steamships  were  delayed  or  compelled  to 
go  to  other  ports  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal. 
There  were  authoritative  statements  that  the  operation  of  the 
subways  was  threatened  by  depletion  of  the  coal  reserve,  and 
that  the  city's  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  was  nearing 
exhaustion.  To  the  average  dweller  in  New  York,  the 
sight  of  a  week's  accumulated  garbage  in  cans  on  the  side- 
walk was  perhaps  the  only  direct  evidence  of  the  strike,  for 
the  ordinary  disposal  of  garbage  by  dumping  at  sea  was  in- 
terfered with  until  both  parties  to  the  strike  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  city  to  carry  on  this  work.  In  order  to  load 
fuel  for  army  transports,  the  government  leased  boats  from 
private  owners  and  manned  them  with  union  crews.  All 
negotiations  for  settlements  have  been  carried  on  through 
a  mediator  representing  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
private  boat  owners  complain  that  the  government's  action 
throughout  has  been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 

LEGAL   RIGHTS  OF  A  SOCIAL  WORKER 

THE  rights  of  a  social  worker  under  contract,  his  pro- 
fessional relations  to  his  board  of  directors  and  his  right 
to  pursue  a  social  policy  regardless  of  the  personal  and 
business  relations  of  members  of  that  board  to  the  policy,  such 
as  investments  in  property  used  for  immoral  purposes,  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  judicial  decision  in  the  Superior  Court 
at  Montreal,  Canada.  In  September,  19 16,  Garfield  A.  Ber- 
linsky  became  executive  director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  Montreal  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum 
with  the  promise  of  a  bonus  of  $1,500  at  the  end  of  his  year's 
work,  if  it  proved  satisfactory.  In  September,  1917,  the 
bonus  was  granted  and  a  contract  made  with  him  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  $5,000  until  December  31,  1918.  On  July  3,  1918, 
the  board  suspended  him  from  office;  on  July  II,  they  dis- 
charged him  "  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
from  the  acts  of  the  executive  director  and  of  his  repeated  re- 
fusals to  work  in  harmony  with  or  carry  out  the  views  and 
instructions  of  the  executive  committee."  On  February  7, 
1919,  after  a  trial  that  lasted  over  a  week,  the  judge  awarded 
Mr.  Berlinsky,  the  plaintiff,  the  balance  of  salary  due  and 
$1,514.66  damages. 


The  plaintiff  alleged  in  his  plea,  as  quoted  in  the  written 
judgment: 

That  he  at  all  times  endeavored  to  serve  the  said  Jewish  Feder- 
ation to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability  in  his  position  as  executive 
director,  and  that  if  any  differences  of  opinion  or  difficulties  arose 
between  him  and  the  defendant  [the  federation]  or  any  of  its  offi- 
cers, boards  or  committees,  that  the  same  were  due  in  no  wise  to 
the  fault  of  the  plaintiff,  but  to  the  said  officers,  boards  and  com- 
mittees endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  plaintiff  methods  of  work, 
principles  and  practices  unsound  in  themselves  and  detrimental  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  federation  and 
to  the  plaintiff's  reputation  as  a  social  worker,  by  the  officers,  boards 
and  committees  opposing  the  methods  and  advice  which  the  plaintiff 
endeavored  to  have  them  adopt;  by  the  said  officers,  boards  and 
committees  interfering  with  the  administration  and  conduct  of  the 
federation's  affairs  confided  by  his  engagement  to  the  plaintiff;  to 
the  defendant  appointing  as  its  officers  and  as  members  of  its  board, 
among  others,  persons  who  had  a  financial  and  personal  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  demoralizing  social  conditions  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  combat. 

The  judge  in  his  written  judgment  said: 

Plaintiff's  first  work  for  the  defendant  had  consisted  in  organizing 
a  subscription  campaign,  by  which  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  about  $125,000  were  secured.  It  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence that  he  is  an  educated  man  with  experience  in  social  work, 
possessing  also  culture,  courtesy,  tact,  industry  and  enthusiasm.  All 
these  qualities  were  much  required  in  the  work  he  had  to  perform 
for  the  defendant  in  the  development  of  the  principles  of  social 
science  in  a  constituency  which  did  not  seem  to  have  much  ap- 
preciation of  the  application  of  systematic  principles  to  the  work 
of  philanthropy,  and  in  making  the  wheels  of  its  multiple  machinery 
move  smoothly.  .   .   . 

The  desire  of  members  and  pensioners  to  obtain  favors  from  the 
defendant  by  the  exercise  of  special  influence  was  met  by  the  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  of  the  principles  which  guided 
him.  This  provoked  hostility  to  him  on  the  part  of  men,  particu- 
larly officers  of  defendant,  who  should  have  known  better.  We 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lyon  Cohen,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  defendant,  that  in  July,  1917,  at  an  excursion  to  a  Zionist 
rally  at  Winnipeg,  the  complaints  against  plaintiff  were  very  strongly 
worded  and  numerous.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  the  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  Mr.  Cohen  was  an  important  member,  in  the 
month  of  September  following,  from  giving  the  additional  bonus 
to  plaintiff  and  extending  the  period  of  his  engagement.  The  seed 
of  discord  had,  however,  been  sown;  and  numerous  incidents  arose, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  in  all  of  which  the 
plaintiff  seems  to  have  been  in  the  right  and  the  individual  officers 
and  members  of  the  federation  concerned  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  .  .  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  defendant  was  held  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1918;  and  prior  thereto,  plaintiff  submitted  a  draft  report  to  the 
board  of  trustees  dealing,  amongst  other  matters,  with  the  social 
evil  and  its  consequences,  in  terms  very  usual  in  such  matters,  but 
which  shocked  the  extreme  delicacy  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
board  to  such  an  extent  that  a  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a 
committee  "to  revise  the  report  of  the  executive  director  and  to 
compile  a  report  for  presentation  to  the  annual  meeting  with  full 
powers  to  expunge,  amend  or  add  to  the  report  presented ;"  and 
plaintiff's  draft  report  was  treated  accordingly;  but  was  not  pro- 
duced  at  the  enquete,   although  asked   for  by  plaintiff.  .  .  . 

Defendant  even  was  not  supreme  as  regards  plaintiff.  It  was 
bound  by  its  contract  with  him  to  maintain  him  in  the  position  of 
chief  executive  for  the  period  of  the  contract.  To  order  him,  as 
the  Special  Control  Committee  says  it  did,  at  the  end  of  June, 
1918,  "to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  committee,  upon  a  campaign  to 
collect  the  outstanding  subscriptions  and  to  obtain  additions  if  pos- 
sible," and  not  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  the  relief  department 
during  that  period,  was  an  undue  interference  with  his  contract 
rights  as  chief  executive  and  an  illegal  command  to  him  to  ignore 
the  by-laws  of  defendant  itself.  In  this  connection,  defendant  has 
attempted  to  show  that  the  bad  financial  position  in  1918,  is  due 
to  plaintiff.  It  has  failed  in  this.  If  large  amounts  of  subscriptions 
remained  unpaid,  it  is  traceable  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  institution  had  almost  been  destroyed  by  defendant's 
weak  surrender  to  the  base  and  reactionary  influences  in  its  midst. 
To  attempt  to  redeem  the  situation  by  a  financial  campaign  in  the 
summer  of  1918  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  well-to-do  citizens 
are  absent  from  the  city,  was  under  these  circumstances  so  hopeless 
as  to  make  the  propositions  appear  as  a  mere  subterfuge.  .  .  . 

Plaintiff  is  also  accused  of  neglecting  and  refusing  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  officers  of  the  defendant.  The  evidence  goes 
rather  to  show  that  the  officers  refused  to  work  in  harmony  with 
him    in   the   performance    of   his    functions    under   his   contract.     It 
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must  be  remembered  that  plaintiff  was  engaged  as  an  expert  in 
social  work  and  organization,  and  the  implied  terms  of  his  contract 
are  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  such.  Many  of  the  individual 
officers  of  defendant  acted  towards  him  as  if  they  considered  their 
transient  whims  and  wishes  of  more  importance  than  his  knowledge 
and  principles  as  an  expert  social  worker.  His  position  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  an  hospital  in  so  far  as  the 
application  of  his  technical  knowledge  was  concerned.  It  is  un- 
thinkable to  imagine  the  directors  of  the  board  of  management  of 
an  hospital  interfering  in  the  technical  work  of  its  medical  super- 
intendent; and  yet  this  is  what  the  officers  of  defendant  were  at- 
tempting to  do  as  regards  plaintiff  in  this  case,  and  unfortunately 
with  the  approval,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  its  managing  boards. 
Whenever  they  did  so,  they  committed  a  breach  of  his  contract  with 
defendant  and  in  so  far  as  defendant  tolerated  this  state  of  affairs, 
it  was  in  the  wrong  and  not  the  plaintiff. 

Unfortunately  for  the  defendant  also,  it  has  been  proved  in  this 
case  that  the  chairman  of  its  executive  committee  elected  in  1918, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  block  at  the  corner  of  Sherbrooke 
street  and  St.  Lawrence  boulevard,  had  the  misfortune  to  rent  part 
of  the  block  to  a  woman  who  was  afterwards  convicted  of  keeping 
a  disorderly  house  therein.  In  the  same  block  a  commercial  school 
for  the  training  of  young  men  and  women  was  also  located,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  relief  committee  of  defendant  itself.  Not  far 
from  there,  the  same  important  officer  was  the  owner  of  another 
building,  part  of  which  was  rented  for  a  saloon,  and  another  part 
as  a  Chinese  restaurant  wherein  a  casual  visitor  testified  to  scenes 
of  gross  indecency.  Another  officer  of  defendant  was  owner  of 
premises  on  Dorchester  street,  in  connection  with  which  various 
occupants  were  repeatedly  convicted  of  keeping  therein  a  disorderly 
house.  The  proof  shows  that  still  a  third  officer  of  defendant  was 
the  proprietor  of  numerous  houses  on  St.  Justin  and  Cadieux  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  tenants  or  occupants  of  which  were 
repeatedly  convicted  of  the  same  offense.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  officers  are  very  wealthy  proprietors  of  real  estate,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  an  educated  gentleman  like  plaintiff,  with 
his  high  ideals  of  social  work,  could  not  work  harmoniously  with 
men  like  these,  whose  influence,  however,  was  so  great  that  de- 
fendant selected  them  for  honorable  and  important  offices  in  its 
organization. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was  a  man  who 
during  six  months  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  April,  1918, 
absented  himself  from  all  meetings  of  the  committee  and  was  a 
determined  antagonist  of  plaintiff;  and  yet  this  was  the  man  whom, 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  defendant  saw  fit  to  place  in  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  immediate  con- 
trol over  plaintiff.  He  at  once  began  a  line  of  conduct  which,  if 
it  meant  anything,  indicated  a  determination  on  his  part  to  oust 
plaintiff  from  his  position.  All  this  was  tolerated  by  defendant, 
which  now  seeks  to  put  the  burden  of  its  own  misconduct  upon 
the  shoulders  of  plaintiff. 

ARE  WE   REALLY  TOO  STUPID? 

PROPORTIONAL  representation  may  be  too  difficult 
to  be  understood  in  America,  but  the  newer  democracies 
in  Europe  "  will  use  no  other."  In  Poland,  Premier 
Paderewski  and  the  members  of  the  constitutional  assembly 
have  just  been  elected  by  that  method.  It  was  the  first  elec- 
tion in  140  years  without  foreign  rule,  and  for  the  Jews,  who 
constitute  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  urban  population, 
practically  the  first  participation  in  politics.  Peace  and  per- 
fect order,  we  are  told,  prevailed  at  the  polls  and  all  classes 
and  creeds  and  both  sexes  took  an  active  part.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paderewski  were  among  the  few  who,  owing  to  long  resi- 
dence abroad,  were  debarred  from  voting.  There  were 
twenty-one  nomination  lists  under  a  system  of  proportional 
representation,  and  the  returns  from  Warsaw  (those  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  not  in  at  the  time  of  this 
report),  showing  a  majority  consisting  of  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast  for  the  Paderewski-Dmowski  party,  15  per  cent 
for  the  Socialist  Party  and  some  35  per  cent  for  Jewish  candi- 
dates, were  not  unexpected. 

Sinn  Fein,  in  the  recent  municipal  elections  in  Ireland, 
could,  it  is  said,  easily  have  swept  aside  all  other  parties.  But 
in  one  city  at  least,  Sligo,  the  leading  party  showed  its  com- 
mon sense  by  permitting  the  minority  to  take  a  part  in  munici- 
pal government  by  means  of  proportional  representation.  Of 
the  new  city  council  of  twenty-four,  only  six  members  were 
returned  on  the  Sinn  Fein  party  platform;  six  represent  or- 
ganized labor,  eight  a  non-party  taxpayers'  association  and 
four  other   independent  groups.     By   this   system,   a  leading 
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COMMISSIONER  CLAXTON'S  bulletin,  School  Life,  con- 
tains an  account  of  "  what  the  states  are  asking  their  legis- 
latures to  do  for  education  this  year,"  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing tabulated  summary: 

1.  Americanization  of  the  foreign-born,  with  English  as  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction  in  the  school   (12  states). 

2.  More  money  from  the   states  to  help  the   schools  of   the 
local  communities    (13   states). 

3.  The   county   as    the    unit   of   organization    for   schools    (9 
states). 

4.  Higher  qualifications  for  county  superintendents  (6  states). 

5.  Continuation  schools  for  persons  between  12  and  18  years 
of  age  (7  states). 

6.  Stronger  compulsory  education  laws    (8   states). 

7.  Compulsory  physical  education   (4  states). 

8.  Higher  salaries  for  teachers  (5  states). 


unionist  who,  on  a  straight  party  fight  would  probably  have 
had  no  chance  of  return,  polled  the  largest  number  of  votes 
registered  for  any  candidate  and  became  the  senior  alderman. 
Apparently  the  intention  of  the  British  government  is  to 
make  proportional  representation  part  of  the  law  for  all  local 
elections.  For,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  Municipal 
Association  of  Ireland  which  waited  on  him  at  Dublin  Castle 
on  February  24  the  new  Irish  Secretary,  Ian  Macpherson, 
said: 

Local  authorities  have  got  very  important  duties  to  perform,  and  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  opinion  of  the  localities  should  be  accu- 
rately represented  upon  those  bodies  as  possible.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  should  extend  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  to  all  local  elections.  We  are  having  a 
bill  drafted  at  the  present  moment  to  secure  this,  and  we  hope  that  it 
may  be  passed  through  the  House  of  Parliament  in  time  for  the  local 
elections  that  are  now  approaching. 

Under  the  heading,  "  What  the  People  Want,"  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  the  other  day  published  a  leading 
article  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  impending 
charter  revision  for  that  city,  with  its  substitution  of  a  smaller 
body  for  the  present  councils,  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
of  testing  out  proportional  representation  in  this  country  on  a 
scale  that  will  really  ensure  an  object  lesson  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  present  Philadelphia  City  Councils,  elected 
by  a  majority  vote  in  forty-eight  separate  wards,  provide  no 
adequate  representation  for  independent  and  anti-administra- 
tion groups.  "  It  is  unfortunate,"  says  the  article,  "  that  the 
methods  of  securing  proportional  representation  are  more  easy 
to  apply  in  practice  than  to  explain  to  the  average  voter,  for  a 
mistaken  impression  is  still  current  that  such  a  system  would 
introduce  complications  in  the  election  count  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  usual  type  of  precinct  election  officers  to  master. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  the  election  officers  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  count  the  vote,  the  determination  of  the  results 
being  then  a  matter  of  simple  calculation  and  adjustment  after 
the  totals  were  added  up,  either  from  the  precinct  and  ward 
returns  collected  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tion or  in  the  court  at  the  official  count." 

The  rapidity  with  which  proportional  representation  is 
winning  favor  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  since  the 
armistice  was  signed  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  constituent 
assembly  of  Germany  as  well  as  that  of  Poland,  and  for  the 
lower  house  of  New  South  Wales.  The  fiction  that  the 
system  is  too  difficult  to  apply  here  cannot  be  maintained :  in 
addition  to  the  countries  named,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and 
Holland  apply  the  principle,  and  the  Czechoslovaks  have  even 
put  it  into  their  declaration  of  independence.  Viscount  Bryce 
apparently  thinks  it  applicable  in  the  United  States,  for  he 
has  consented  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Proportional  Representation  League.  Not  only  political  ex- 
perts, however,  but  also  numbers  of  American  labor  organiza- 
tions endorse  it. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
ALABAMA 

HASTINGS  H.  HART  has  devel- 
oped a  method  of  making  surveys 
of  social  agencies  and  social  needs — 
"  studies,  "  he  calls  them — which  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  provided  it  is 
used  by  investigators  as  well  qualified 
as  he  is.  On  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernor he  goes  into  a  state  for  three  or 
four  weeks;  visits  the  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions;  talks  to  people 
who  are  informed  on  such  subjects,  in- 
cluding convicts  and  paupers  on  occa- 
sion ;  forms  his  impressions  of  the  quality 
of  the  work;  hunts  for  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  Then  he  goes 
home  and  writes  a  frank,  friendly  re- 
port, addressed  to  the  people  of  the  state 
through  their  governor,  in  which  he 
praises  what  they  have  done  well,  points 
out  the  short-comings  he  has  discovered, 
and  makes  practicable  recommendations 
for  immediate  action. 

Whether  a  survey  made  on  such  a 
plan  as  this  is  valuable  or  not  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  ability  of  the  person 
who  makes  it  to  get  at  the  significant 
circumstances,  and  the  truth  about  them, 
without  wasting  time.  He  must  know 
whom  to  see  and  what  to  ask  them,  and 
he  must  command  their  confidence.  It 
is  not  a  method  which  can  safely  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  recent  college  graduate,  in 
preference  to  collecting  individual  sched- 
ules and  tabulating  masses  of  data.  It 
could  not  very  well  be  taught  in  a  course 
on  the  "  technique  "  of  social  investiga- 
tions. Used  by  one  who  has  broad 
sympathies,  however,  a  background  of 
wide  experience,  and  practical  imagina- 
tion, it  has  obvious  advantages.  The  in- 
vestigator has  norms  in  his  mind  by 
which  to  judge  what  he  sees;  he  can 
make  suggestions  to  a  troubled  superin- 
tendent based  on  experiments  he  has 
himself  seen  tried  in  Minnesota  or  Texas 
or  Pennsylvania;  he  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence, and  his  audience  will  feel  that 
"  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
this  method  is  the  character  of  the  re- 
sulting report.  Without  giving  the  im- 
pression of  being  superficial,  it  is  free 
from  the  construction  timbers  which  are 
apt  to  obstruct  the  vision — though  they 
cannot  be  spared — in  the  record  of  most 
investigations.  This  one  reads  like  a 
personal  letter — such  a  letter  as  fathers 
write  to  their  sons  in  our  best  maga- 
zines— rather  than  like  either  a  govern- 
ment document  of  traditional  style  or  a 
newspaper  account  of  "  abuses."  There 
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is  no  professional  jargon  in  it,  and  no 
condescension  or  sarcastic  railing.  Dr. 
Hart  can  express  the  most  severe  cen- 
sure of  existing  conditions  without  los- 
ing his  temper  or  his  patience,  not  be- 
cause he  is  not  deeply  concerned  about 
them,  but  because  he  has  faith  that  they 
will  not  last. 

Alabama  was  the  fourth  state  to  be 
studied  by  Dr.  Hart  in  this  way — after 
West  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Flor- 
ida— and  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  simi- 
lar service  in  Mississippi.  The  report 
on  Alabama  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  (Price  ten 
cents.)  The  new  governor,  Thomas  E. 
Kilby,  is  reported  to  be  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  results  as  was  his  pre- 
decessor, Governor  Henderson,  at  whose 
request  the  study  was  made.  Thus  far 
no  echoes  of  resentment  on  account  of 
the  criticisms  have  reached  New  York, 
and  the  auspices  seem  favorable  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  recommendations  will 
have  an  effect. 

This  is  not  a  survey  of  all  the  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  the  dependent, 
but  only  of  those  agencies  maintained 
or  promoted  by  the  state.  Private  and 
local  societies  and  institutions  are  con- 
sidered only  incidentally. 

Dr.  Hart  finds  that  most  of  the  state 
agencies  "  are  rightly  organized  and  do- 
ing good  work,  "  but  that  some  essential 
features  are  lacking — such  as  provision 
for  feebleminded  children,  epileptics  and 
delinquent  Negro  girls — and  that  all  the 
existing  agencies  except  the  State  Board 
of  Inspectors  for  Convicts  "are  hampered 
and  restricted  by  lack  of  sufficient  ap- 
propriations and  delay  in  payment,  so 
that  their  efficiency  is  impaired  and  their 
development  is  impeded,  and  in  some 
cases  faithful  servants  of  the  state  as 
well  as  its  unfortunate  wards  suffer 
serious  hardship."  He  shows  that  an 
adequate  state  income  to  increase  appro- 
priations where  needed  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  simple  expedient  of  en- 
forcing a  legal  provision  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  revenue  code  requires  that 
all  taxable  property  shall  be  assessed  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  at  60  per  cent 
of  its  fair  and  reasonable  cash  value.  In- 
stead of  60  per  cent,  the  present  assess- 
ments are  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
true  values  of  the  taxable  property.  By 
complying  with  the  law,  therefore,  the 
income  from  taxation  could  be  more  than 
doubled  without  raising  the  tax  rate. 
That  Alabama  is  amply  able  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  these  elementary 
obligations  is  shown  by  her  subscrip- 
tions to  Liberty  loans,  her  liberality  in 


contributing  to  war  relief  funds,  and 
her  "cheerful "  submission  to  a  sixty- 
fold  increase  in  national  taxes  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Alabama's  record  in  the  war  is  used 
as  a  stimulus,  and  also  the  place  she  oc- 
cupies by  alphabetical  accident  "  in  the-, 
forefront  of  the  American  nation :  " 

Will  you  do  for  your  own  people,  in  Ala- 
bama, what  you  have  done  so  freely  and 
cheerfully    for    those    in    foreign    countries? 

When  the  roll  is  called  in  either  house 
of  the  national  Congress  or  in  any  great  na- 
tional convention,  the  first  name  is  "  the 
Senator"  or  "the  Gentleman"  or  "the  Dele- 
gate "  from  Alabama.  .  .  .  When  you 
open  any  page  of  a  volume  of  national  sta- 
tistics, the  first  name  you  see  is  ALA- 
BAMA.    .     .     . 

But  when  you  come  to  the  record  of  her 
social  development,  you  find  Alabama  sec- 
ond or  third  in  the  profit  derived  from  the 
labor  of  her  convicts,  but  far  down  the  list 
in  her  efforts  for  their  reformation ;  high  in 
illiteracy,  but  low  in  public  school  educa- 
tion; high  in  the  quality  of  care  for  the 
insane,  but  absolutely  without  care  for  the 
feebleminded  who  are  even  more  in  need  of 
it;  high  in  her  receipts  of  donations  from 
northern  states  for  the  support  of  educational 
institutions  for  the  Negroes,  but  low  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  state  university;  high 
in  protection  of  the  health  of  hogs  and  cat- 
tle, but  low  in  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people. 

Will  you  therefore  now  provide  the  means 
to  establish  a  state  board  of  public  wel- 
fare, chosen  from  your  foremost  and  wisest 
citizens,  to  devise  an  adequate  state  pro- 
gram of  social  welfare;  and  will  you  then 
provide  the  means  to  execute  that  program, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  that  Alabama  may  occupy  the  same 
preeminence  in  social  progress  which  she 
has  already  attained  in  her  material  develop- 
ment? 

The  fundamental  recommendations 
made  by  Dr.  Hart  are  indicated  in  these 
quotations.  With  reference  to  child 
welfare  he  commends  for  careful  con- 
sideration the  hundred  recommendations- 
made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  its  survey  in  the 
spring  of  1918.  For  criminals  he  out- 
lines a  "  prison  program  "  under  nine 
heads. 

E.  T.  D. 

HINTS  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
WRITE  PAPERS 

PROFESSOR  BOGARDUS,  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  formulate  his 
advice  to  his  students  about  preparing 
"  social  science  papers  "  carefully  enough 
to  have  it  printed  in  a  little  pamphlet. 
Much  of  the  advice  would  be  useful 
also  to  more  advanced  writers  of  papers 
on  social  subjects — annual  reports,  for 
instance,      conference      addresses,      and 
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possibly  even  contributions  to  the 
Survey.  The  "  literature  "  of  social 
work  would  not  suffer  if  all  who  are 
making  it  would  practice  the  teachings 
in  the  section  on  How  to  Make  an 
Outline : 

After  the  topic  has  been  determined  upon, 
the  pupil  should  force  himself — at  first  it 
will  be  an  effort — to  inventory  his  own  mind 
upon  the  subject  which  has  been  chosen ; 
if  it  is  one  in  which  he  has  been  interested 
for  some  time,  the  number  of  ideas  that  he 
has  unconsciously,  inchoately  accumulated 
upon  the  question  will  prove  to  be  amazing. 
These  miscellaneous  thoughts  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  some  kind  of  order;  the  resultant 
outline  will  be  preliminary,  unsatisfactory 
and  subject  to  change,  but  will  more  than 
repay  the  effort. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  reading  and  asking 
questions  on  the  problem.  Then  the  outline 
should  be  revised;  changes  and  improve- 
ments will  occur.  It  is  surprising  how  often 
the  mere  mechanical  copying  of  an  outline, 
if  one  does  it  thoughtfully,  will  start  the 
processes  of  thought  to  work  and  materialize 
in  valuable  modifications. 

No  outline  is  ever  more  than  tentative. 
.  .  .  It  serves  the  purposes  of  an  organized 
survey  at  each  step  of  one's  thinking  on  the 
problem  in  mind;  it  represents  at  each  stage 
in  its  development  the  best  plan  of  attack. 

To  make  or  reconstruct  the  outline  sug- 
gests new  ideas  for  the  text  of  the  "paper"; 
to  write  sections  of  the  text  gives  rise  to 
novel  and  improved  changes  in  the  outline. 
.  .  .  The  outline  is  never  completed;  it 
is  never  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  always  "in 
process,"  a  means,  a  tool  for  stimulating  or- 
ganization and  invention,  and  an  instrument 
for   making   progress   in   writing. 

FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
IN  ILLINOIS 

A  SYSTEMATIC  effort  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  social  legislation 
in  Illinois  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

With  eleven-year-old  children  going 
to  work  unmolested  by  the  authorities; 
with  thirteen-year-old  boys  held  in 
county  jails  for  three  or  four  months  at 
a  time ;  with  feebleminded  persons  kept 
in  the  almshouses;  with  many  counties 
making  the  mothers'  pensions  act  inop- 
erative by  failing  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  others  administer- 
ing the  pensions  on  an  inadequate  scale ; 
with  the  outdoor  relief  so  administered 
that  it  serves  to  encourage  vice  rather 
than  to  check  it,  to  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  immoral,  demoralizing 
homes,  and  to  allow  feebleminded, 
diseased  and  insane  parents  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing children — with  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  as  this,  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee that  its  first  undertaking  should 
be  to  try  to  secure  a  better  enforcement 
of  the  existing  legislative  provisions  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  protec- 
tion of  children. 

Instructions  for  the  social  service 
chairmen  in  the  counties  have  been 
printed,  to  guide  them  in  their  work, 
and  in  addition  the  committee  has  em- 
ployed a  woman  of  experience  in  social 


work,  Bertha  Bidwell,  of  Freeport,  to 
travel  through  the  state,  going  from 
county  to  county  as  her  help  is  asked  for, 
to  advise  as  to  improvements  needed  in 
the  locality  and  the  best  methods  of 
going  about  to  secure  them. 

The  printed  instructions  outline  the 
social  work  of  the  state  very  briefly  un- 
der six  main  sub-divisions: 

Health  of  the  community. 

Recreation. 

The  treatment  of  juveniles,  both  dependent 
and  delinquent. 

Care  of  the  community  poor. 

Mothers'  pensions. 

Care  of  the  people  in  the  institutions  of  the 
community. 

Mothers'  pensions,  it  is  explained,  is 
"  another  form  of  relief,  "  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  the  outline,  but  they  are  separated 
under  a  special  heading  because  they 
are  administered  by  the  county  judge. 

In  connection  with  each  subject  a  ref- 
erence is  given  to  the  appropriate  law, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  appropriate 
public  official  from  whom  information 
may  be  obtained  is  supplied ;  also  that  of 
the  officer  of  the  committee  who  can  be 
especially  helpful.  Questions  are  asked 
to  suggest  the  kind  of  local  information 
that  the  women  ought  to  secure,  and 
hints  are  given  as  to  ways  in  which  they 
might  be  useful.  In  regard  to  out- 
door relief,  for  example,  we  find  the 
following: 

1.  Are  the  dependents  in  your  community 
taken  care  of  by  overseers  of  the  poor  or 
is  there  a  county  agent  ? 

2.  Is  the  "erson  acting  in  this  capacity 
qualified   for  this  work? 

3.  How  much  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  ? 

4.  How  much  money  was  spent  on  the  care 
of  the   poor  during  the   last   fiscal   year? 

5.  How  does  the  overseer  of  the  poor  or 
the  county  agent  deal  with  the  families  under 
his  care? 

6.  What  records  does  he  keep  concerning 
them? 

7.  Does  he  make  visits  to  the  families 
under  his  care? 

8.  To  whom  does  he  make  reports,  and 
are  these  reports  published  ? 

9.  Would  not  the  overseer  of  the  poor  or 
the  county  agent  be  glad  of  the  volunteer 
service  you  can  offer,  as  suggested  above,  in 
regard  to  health  and  recreation?  In  the 
care  of  the  poor  there  are  many  services  a 
volunteer  can  render,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
select  volunteers  for  such  service  very  care- 
fully as  a  person  whose  sympathies  and  emo- 
tions are  not  controlled  by  intelligent  under- 
standing can  do  great  harm. 

With  the  pamphlet  of  instructions  is 
sent  a  list  of  the  county  chairmen  of 
other  departments  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee in  the  same  community,  and  a 
list  of  all  the  public  officials  and  execu- 
tives of  social  agencies  in  the  county  is 
offered — to  be  copied  from  the  card  in- 
dex for  the  state  which  has  been  com- 
piled at  headquarters  in  Chicago — in 
case  the  social  service  chairman  wishes 
such  a  list,  as  no  doubt  she  will,  unless 
she  already  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  her  district.  In 
black-face  type  the  offer  of  the  Ameri- 


can Association  for  Organizing  Charity 
to  send  an  experienced  person  to  make  a 
"  path-finding  survey  "  is  commended 
for  consideration. 

The  suggestions  do  not,  of  course,  go 
very  far  or  very  deep,  but  they  should 
serve  to  start  inquiry  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  curios- 
ity which  is  likely  to  lead  to  improve- 
ments. Further  information  about  the 
methods  devised  by  the  Social  Service 
Department,  and  how  they  "  work,  " 
can  be  secured  from  the  chairman,  Mrs. 
Dunlap  Smith,  120  West  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 


I 


THE  COUNTY  AS  WELFARE 
UNIT 

N  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Kansas  proposals  are  pending  for 
the  establishment  of  county  boards  of 
public  welfare.  North  Carolina  has 
had  such  a  law  for  two  years,  authoriz- 
ing county  boards  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state  board  of  public  welfare. 

The  general  idea  underlying  this 
plan  is  that  relief  and  preventive  work 
should  be  united,  and  that,  except  in 
New  England,  and  under  the  unique 
conditions  of  New  York  city,  the 
county  is  the  natural  political  unit,  not 
only  for  public  outdoor  relief  but  for 
child  welfare  activities,  the  court  super- 
vision of  domestic  relations  when  that  is 
necessary,  the  oversight  of  delinquents 
through  probation  and  parole,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  social  work  which  are 
now  regarded  as  suitable  for  public 
action. 

By  the  coordination  of  all  such  work 
in  the  county  it  becomes  possible  to  have 
a  trained  social  worker  in  charge  of  it. 
Rural  social  work  will  always  be  likely 
to  be  done  badly  if  it  is  merely  an  in- 
cidental occupation  and  if  done  by  an 
untrained  person.  A  synthetic  program 
of  social  work,  in  which  each  age  group 
is  considered,  each  specific  task  put  in 
its  right  place,  each  social  danger  duly- 
estimated  and  protective  measures  en- 
sured, would  enable  every  county  in  the 
United  States  to  justify  the  appointment 
of  at  least  one  trained  worker  on  full 
time.  In  the  larger  or  more  populous 
counties  a  specialized  staff  would  be- 
come necessary. 

The  law  establishing  such  boards 
should  be  flexible.  It  should  create  no 
confusion  between  public  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Public  health,  like  public 
education,  is  everywhere  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  demand  a  distinct  county  or 
municipal  organization,  with  qualified 
medical  and  engineering  experts  in 
charge.  The  board  of  public  welfare 
as  the  undifferentiated  agency  may  at 
any  given  moment,  however,  be  dealing 
with  questions  quite  as  serious  and 
difficult.  Housing  becomes  a  health 
problem  at  its  margins,  but  might  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  board  of  public 
welfare    long    before     any     recognized 
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health  nuisance  is  involved.  The  board 
of  public  welfare  might  constantly  be 
passing  clearly  formulated  permanent 
responsibilities  to  new  social  agencies, 
while  it  might  also  retain  many  which 
do  not  become  large  enough  or  perma- 
nent enough  to  require  a  specialized 
board  or  institution. 

E.  T.  D. 

PROMOTING  BETTER  HOUSING 
THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL 

THE  problem  of  teaching  tenants  to 
live  properly  in  their  homes,  to 
know  the  value  of  light  and  air,  to  have 
proper  regard  for  the  owner's  property, 
to  understand  how  to  utilize  and  not 
abuse  sanitary  conveniences  and  to  take 
care  of  public  parts  of  buildings  used 
in  common  by  several  families,  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  con- 
fronting the  housing  worker.  Much 
has  been  done  in  several  cities  by  the 
use  of  the  visiting  housekeepers  who  go 
into  the  homes  to  teach  mothers  the  es- 
sentials of  good  housekeeping.  That  plan 
has  worked  successfully. 

Other  efforts  to  teach  respect  for 
house  property  and  the  best  ways  of  tak- 
ing care  of  it  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  through  the  schools.  Such 
lessons  are,  of  course,  part  of  every 
thorough  domestic  science  course.  But 
a  wider  teaching,  so  as  to  reach  a  large 
proportion  of  the  homes  in  the  commu- 
nity through  the  children,  has  been  found 
necessary,  especially  in  cities  with  large 
numbers  of  recently  arrived  immigrants. 
The  minds  of  the  children  are  more 
plastic  than  those  of  adults;  they  con- 
stantly get  to  know  and  imitate  Ameri- 
can habits  and  are  imbued  with  a  de- 
sire  for   American   standards   of   living. 

The  Cincinnati  Better  Housing 
League  has,  with  the  support  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  put  into 
effect  a  plan  for  teaching  children  the 
essentials  of  good  housing  which  gives 
promise  of  being  entirely  successful.  For 
the  present  the  plan  is  being  used  only 
in  schools  in  tenement  districts,  for,  it  is 
felt  that  the  greatest  need  is  there.  It 
is  as  follows : 

The  secretary  gives  a  talk  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  pupils  of  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  talk 
is  brief,  touching  only  on  the  simple 
principles  that  the  children  can  grasp, 
urging  each  one  to  constitute  himself  a 
junior  sanitary  policeman  to  watch  over 
the  cleanliness  of  the  house  he  lives  in, 
emphasizing  the  essentials  of  the  right 
kind  of  home. 

The  talks  are  made  lively  and  inter- 
esting by  asking  the  children  questions 
and  getting  them  to  tell  how  they  can 
help  to  keep  their  homes  right,  to  pre- 
vent fires  and  the  like.  On  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  end  of  the  secretary's  lec- 
ture the  children  did  the  questioning. 
They  showed  that  they  had  received  in- 


telligent instruction  from  their  teachers 
by  asking  questions  that  one  might  well 
expect  to  hear  at  a  housing  conference. 
Among  the  questions  asked  were  "  Who 
pays  for  the  work  done  by  the  Better 
Housing  League?"  "What  men  in 
Cincinnati  are  interested  in  it?"  "In 
what  country  did  the  better  housing 
movement  start?  " 

At  the  first  civic  lesson  following  the 
talk  in  the  school  the  eighth  grade  de- 
votes the  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the 
league's  educational  pamphlet,  Health, 
Home  and  Happiness.  The  teacher 
then  asks  the  pupils  to  write  an  essay 
on  The  Proper  Care  of  The  Home. 
Five  essays  are  selected  by  the  teacher 
and  sent  to  the  Better  Housing  League, 
which  awards  for  the  best  essay  a  cer- 
tificate reading: 

This  is  to  certify  that  submit- 
ted the  best  and  most  original  essay  on  The 
Proper  Care  of  the  Home  in  an  essay  com- 
petition   among    the    members    of    the    Civic 

and  Vocational  League  Club  of  the 

School. 

Awarded  by  the  Better  Housing  League, 
date. 


LOOKING    TOWARD    OLD    AGE 
PENSIONS 

WITH  a  meager  appropriation  of 
only  five  thousand  dollars,  the 
Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Pension  Commis- 
sion, which  was  appointed  last  year,  will 
present  an  astonishing  array  of  investiga- 
tions when  it  makes  its  report  to  the 
legislature  this  month.  Thanks  to  the 
industry  and  resourcefulness  of  its  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Epstein,  and  to  the  volunteer 
and  nominally  remunerated  assistance 
which  he  has  been  able  to  enlist,  results 
of  the  following  studies  will  be  available: 

An  analysis  of  all  the  pension  systems  now 
in  operation  in  the  state,  including  those  of 
the  railroads  and  industrial  concerns;  teach- 
ers' retirement  funds;  pension  systems  for 
state  employes;  municipal  provisions  for  po- 
licemen, firemen,  and  other  employes;  fra- 
ternal old-age  benefits,  and  trade-union 
superannuation  allowances. 

A  summary  of  the  old-age  insurance  sys- 
tems in  existence  in  twenty  foreign  coun- 
tries, three  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  for  and  against  each 
one. 

A  review  of  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  existing  institutions  which  care 
for  the  aged,  that  is,  the  county  poorhouses 
and  the  private  homes,  including  careful 
budget  studies  and  examination  of  per  capita 
costs  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Individual  records  of  a  large  number  of 
dependent  old  people,  as  follows: 

3400  inmates  of  60  county  almshouses; 

2300  inmates  of  65  fraternal  and  benevo- 
lent homes; 

500  aged  recipients  of  private  charity,  not 
in  institutions. 

A  house  to  house  canvass  of  selected  dis- 
tricts in  three  cities — Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Reading — to  find  the  "  old  "  people  who 
were  not  actually  dependent,  and  collect  facts 
about  them.  About  4500  men  and  women 
over  fifty  were  found  in  these  three  districts. 

The  commission  considers  that  its  in- 
vestigations are  still  incomplete.  Its 
forth-coming     report     will     recommend 


that  it  be  continued  for  two  years,  to 
give  time  for  the  working  out  of  a  com- 
prehensive state  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the  investigations  made  under  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  appropriation  can  be 
estimated  only  when  the  reports  are 
available  and  fuller  information  as  to 
how  the  original  data  were  secured. 

WORKS  COMMITTEES  FOR 
AMERICA 

HOW  workshop  committees  should 
be  organized  and  what  their 
tunctions  should  be,  in  the  light  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  experience,  are  the 
chief  topics  of  the  report  on  Works 
Committees  and  Joint  Industrial  Coun- 
cils, by  A.  B.  Wolfe,  recently  issued 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Division  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  (Philadel- 
phia). Works  committees  are  empha- 
sized more  than  industrial  councils  be- 
cause, as  the  author  explains,  the  lack 
of  well-rounded  organization  in  trade 
unions  and  employers'  associations  would 
make  the  formation  of  industrial  coun- 
cils in  America  very  difficult.  Co- 
operative management  must  begin  here 
in  individual  plants ;  a  beginning  has, 
in  fact,  been  made  in  the  representation 
schemes  which  have  been  developed  by 
various  firms.  The  report  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  complete  information  con- 
cerning such  representation  plans,  but 
some  thirty-five  plans  in  operation  in 
American  establishments  are  outlined  in 
the  appendix,  and  in  addition  provisions 
for  works  committees  in  the  awards  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  are 
quoted. 

The  problem  of  works  committees  in 
non-union  plants  is  frankly  faced  in  the 
report.  It  is  stated  that  "  there  is  clear 
indication  that  some  of  the  committee 
plans  established  in  this  country  have 
been  set  up  with  the  intention  of  fore- 
stalling any  effort  toward  union  organ- 
ization of  the  plant."  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  "  at  the  best,  the  works 
committees  in  non-union  plants  may 
pave  the  way  to  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor.  ...  At  the  worst,  com- 
mittees in  firms  now  dead  set  against 
organized  labor  cannot  make  the  spirit 
much  worse  than  it  is.  If  the  unions  are 
excluded  anyhow,  they  will  do  well  to 
let  the  men  in  the  plants  get  what  they 
can."  In  establishments  already  strongly 
if  not  wholly  unionized,  "  it  should  be 
clear  that  any  committee  system  estab- 
lished should  so  far  as  possible  be  built 
on  already  existing  union  basis — and 
should  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  unions." 

In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  prac- 
tical problems  in  regard  to  works  com- 
mittees the  report  describes  the  general 
movement  towards  cooperative  manage- 
ment, including  the  recommendations  of 
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the  Whitley  committee.  It  states  that 
in  August,  1918,  nine  national  joint  in- 
dustrial councils  had  been  formed  in 
England.  The  industries  in  which  they 
were  formed  included  pottery,  building, 
rubber  and  silk,  baking  and  furniture. 
Later  representatives  of  water  plants 
agreed  to  form  a  council,  and  other  pub- 
lic utility  industries  took  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

The  psychological  basis  for  industrial 
representation,  the  need  of  the  workers 
for  self-expression,  is  emphasized.  Col- 
lective bargaining,  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration are  described  as  negative,  because 
they  aim  merely  at  industrial  peace, 
through  concessions  by  both  sides.  Co- 
operative management,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  constructive  aim  of  har- 
mony, efficiency  and  productivity  in  the 
industry. 

GETTING  THE  GROWN-UP 
TO  SCHOOL 

THAT  American-born  as  well  as  for- 
eign-born are  often  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
things  taught  at  school,  that  untold 
thousands  of  them  are  so  illiterate  that 
they  cannot  sign  their  own  names,  need 
no  longer  be  proved  by  statistics — it  has 
become  common  knowledge.  With  the 
increasing  vigor  of  the  efforts  to  teach 
English  to  immigrants,  voices  are  aris- 
ing here,  there  and  everywhere  demand- 
ing to  know  what  our  boasted  public- 
school  system  is  going  to  do  to  teach 
English — the  reading  and  writing  of  it 
— to  native  Americans. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
agencies  and  institutions  that  have  taken 
up  this  matter  systematically  years  ago 
— among  the  mountaineers  of  Tennes- 
see, in  some  of  the  western  states  where 
owing  to  immense  distances  many  farm- 
ers have  of  necessity  grown  up  without 
possibility  of  regular  school  attendance, 
and  among  Negroes.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  amount  of  illiteracy  also  in 
states  where  no  such  provision  has  so 
far  been  made  or  where,  if  it  exists,  it 
is  not  taken  advantage  of  except  by  the 
foreign-born — even  in  New  England. 

The  provision  of  facilities  in  a  case 
like  this  obviously  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  created,  first  of  all,  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  grown-up  people  who  can- 
not read  to  make  up  for  that  handicap. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that 
the  revived  interest  in  education  in  Eng- 
land which  has  given  that  country  re- 
cently one  of  the  finest  education  laws 
on  the  statute  book  anywhere,  an  in- 
terest not  altogether  spontaneous  but 
fanned  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  and 
the  National  Adult  School  Union,  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  demand  for 
schooling  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
none  in  childhood  and  on  the  part  of 
those    grown-up    people    who    had    had 


In  Union  There  Is  Strength 
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*«*?•—■  SUCCESS! 

(Courtesy  of  Armour  &  Co.) 

With  this  cartoon  a  pamphlet  written  by  Eda  Ambcrg  and  William  H.  Allen 
for  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  The  Soldier-Citizen  and  His  Home  Town,  drives  home  the  lesson  that  a 
community  center  is  necessary  as  a  place  where  neighbors  may  meet  and  make 
their  common  purposes  more  effective. 


little  or  no  opportunity  to  keep  up  what 
they  had  learned. 

One  and  All,  the  organ  of  the  N.  A. 
S.  U.,  describes  how  a  number  of  such 
persons,  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
they  had  forgotten  most  that  they  had 
ever  learned  at  school,  went  to  the  educa- 
tion authority  in  the  progressive  city  of 
Bradford  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
about  it  and  how  the  education  depart- 
ment gave  these  elder  scholars  very 
sympathetically  and  generously,  exactly 
what  they  needed.  They  secured  a 
trained  teacher  with  adult  school  experi- 
ence who  "  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  enterprise." 

The  classes  were  signally  successful  and 
were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  adult 
school   scholars  considerably,  let  us  say,  be- 


yond the  ordinary  evening  school  age.  The 
experiment  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  Bradford  and  was  highly  approved 
by  His  Majesty's  inspectors  and  officials  of 
the  local  education  authority. 

The  subject  taken  was  English  and  com- 
prised writing  lessons,  elementary  grammar 
lessons  and  simple  talks  on  elementary  sub- 
jects. The  teachers,  scholars  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  experiment  were  alike  sur- 
prised at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
was  taken  up,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  Bradford  to  visit  the 
school  and  see  the  earnestness  of  purpose 
displayed  by  the  "students"  who  were  evi- 
dently throwing  their  whole  heart  in  going 
to  school  once  more. 

The  education  committee  took  up  the  po- 
sition that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  edu- 
cational facilities  for  those  who  required 
them,  and  if  they  found  a  demand  like  this 
in  any  part  of  the  city  it  was  their  duty 
to  supply  it;   and  so  a   sort  of  working  ar- 
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rangement  was  made  that  as  long  as  the 
adult  school  could  provide  sufficient  scholars 
to  maintain  a  good  class,  the  education  com- 
mittee would  provide  a  teacher,  paying  his 
or  her  salary,  and  providing  the  room  and 
the  lighting,  and  would  charge  a  nominal  fee 
of  one  shilling  each  for  the  whole  session, 
September  to  April,  it  being  understood  that 
the  class  was  open  to  all  persons  who  cared 
to  apply. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  postscript. 
Not  only  was  the  first  session  so  success- 
ful that  the  students  unanimously  de- 
cided to  ask  for  renewal  of  the  class  on 
more  advanced  lines,  but  it  branched  out 
into  other  subjects.  In  the  third  year 
the  subject  of  industrial  history  was 
taken  up,  adopting  as  text-book  a  weLl 
known  manual  on  elementary  economic 
history.  Before  long,  these  men  and 
women,  who  shortly  before  could  hardly 
write  at  all,  were  writing  essays  on  the 
growth  of  the  manor  and  various  as- 
pects of  early  social  life  in  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  some  of  them 
expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  go  still 
further  and  learn  some  French.  This  pre- 
sented new  problems  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  precise  knowledge  of  English  grammar, 
but  again  the  committee  was  very  success- 
ful in  securing  the  services  of  a  highly 
trained  and  sympathetic  teacher  who  was 
appointed  for  this  work,  and  again  the  class 
was  successful  and  was  continued  into  the 
present  session.  The  class  is  run  on  phonetic 
lines  and  on  methods  quite  up  to  date. 

Several  other  classes  in  history,  am- 
bulance, millinery,  invalid  cookery  and 
sick  nursing  have  grown  out  of  that  first 
experiment  this  winter;  and  it  seems  as 
though  in  one  city  at  least  those  with 
the  least  school  knowledge  have  set  a 
fashion  in  a  desire  for  extended  study 
and  given  the  public  authorities  an  op- 
portunity for  enterprise  in  adult  educa- 
tion they  could  not  possibly  have  im- 
posed successfully  upon  the  people  from 
above. 

LABOR   DEPARTMENT  ON 
ABSENCES 

NOT  the  absentee  landlord,  nor  the 
absentee  capitalist,  but  the  absentee 
workman  is  now  the  subject  of  reform 
proposals.  In  a  circular  recently  issued, 
the  Working  Conditions  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  states  that  ab- 
sence of  employes  from  work  is  an  in- 
cipient form  of  that  bugaboo  of  employ- 
ment management,  labor  turnover.  It 
puts  forth  a  plan  for  recording  and  re- 
ducing absenteeism,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Accurate  attendance  records  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  an  intelligent  labor  man- 
agement policy.  Absences  may  be  re- 
ported orally  by  the  foreman  in  small 
plants.  In  larger  establishments  clock 
cards  offer  an  easy  source  of  absentee 
data,  and  the  data  may  be  entered  on 
the  cards  themselves  or  on  special  forms. 
Attendance  records  should  show  not 
only  the  number  of  employes  absent  but 
the  number  of  days  lost  and  the  cause 
of  absence,  classified  under  the  main 
heads  of    Laid    off,    Reported    off    (ab- 


sences reported  in  advance),  Vacation, 
Occupational  injury,  Sickness,  Sickness 
in  home,  Death  in  home,  Grievance, 
Unknown. 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of  absences  in- 
vestigation is  necessary.  It  is  best  to 
have  this  carried  on  informally  through 
fellow  employes  who  pay  neighborly 
visits  to  find  out  the  reason  for  ab- 
sences and  to  inquire  if  the  company 
can  help.  This  method  stimulates 
sympathetic  fellow  feeling  among  em- 
ployes and  leaves  no  ground  for  the 
objection  that  the  employer  is  over-in- 
quisitive or  paternalistic.  Where  a  for- 
mal system  of  investigation  is  necessary 
one  visitor  is  needed  for  each  500  em- 
ployes if  she  goes  about  on  foot,  or 
one  for  each  1,000  if  an  automobile  is 
used.  Nurses  are  commonly  employed 
for  this  work,  but  "  if  investigation  is 
carefully  done  by  persons  of  tact  and 
experience  who  have  also  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  and  languages  of 
the  employes,  then  there  is  no  need  to 
disguise  it  as  a  nursing  service."  Women 
who  can  advise  generally  on  problems 
in  the  home  are  best  fitted  for  the  work. 

Investigation  of  absences  often  brings 
to  light  "  quits  without  notice  "  and  in 
these  cases  the  visitor  can  obtain  the 
"  termination  interview  "  in  which  the 
cause  of  leaving  is  ascertained,  which  is 
deemed  so  important  by  the  modern  em- 
ployment department. 

Some  employers  have  endeavored  to 
penalize  absences  by  imposing  fines  and 
"  docking  "  in  excess  of  time  lost.  This 
practice,  besides  being  illegal,  because 
the  employe  is  entitled  to  all  he  has 
earned,  has  been  found  to  increase  rather 
than  reduce  absences.  Special  bonuses 
which  are  forfeited  unless  attendance  is 
perfect  have  the  same  effect.  Both  fines 
and  bonuses  operate  to  increase  absence 
by  prolonging  it  beyond  the  initial  day, 
because  the  employe  feels  that  his  record 
is  spoiled  and  that  he  is  going  to  be 
penalized  anyhow  and  he  reasons  that 
he  may  as  well  stay  away  a  few  days 
longer. 

The  careful  keeping  of  attendance  rec- 
ords, investigation  and  home  visiting  all 
tend  in  themselves  to  discourage  ab- 
senteeism. To  provide  an  additional 
stimulus  to  good  attendance  a  reward, 
over  and  above  wages,  may  be  paid  to  all 
employes,  except  that  a  deduction  is  made 
fore  each  day's  absence.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  keep  absences  as 
short  as  possible. 

TRAINING  OF   FOREMEN  AND 
SUB-MANAGERS 

ENGLISH  employers  of  the  progres- 
sive sort  have  given  much  thought 
in  recent  years  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing evils  in  modern  factory  organiza- 
tion— the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  foremen  and  other  subordinate  man- 
agers with  the  viewpoint  of  the  man- 
agement.    These  men  in  the  past  have 


often  been  selected  too  exclusively  be- 
cause of  technical  proficiency  or  long 
service  but  not  because  of  special  apti- 
tude in  the  handling  of  men.  As  a  re- 
sult the  foreman  who  is  a  petty  tyrant 
and  whose  only  psychological  means  of 
securing  discipline  and  output  is  threats, 
is  a  common  type. 

The  first  step  taken  by  these  Eng- 
lish employers  has  been  to  apply  en- 
tirely different  principles  to  the  selec- 
tion of  foremen  and  similar  classes  of 
employes;  to  make  sure  that  they  share 
the  ideals  of  the  firm  and  do  not  spoil 
what  good  intentions  the  management 
has  towards  the  workers  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic or  inflexible  interpretation  of 
rules.  Only  in  new  or  very  rapidly 
growing  concerns,  however,  is  it  possible 
to  secure  improvement  in  this  matter 
by  right  selection ;  in  the  majority  of 
plants  the  personnel  as  it  is  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Hence  the  idea  of  spe- 
cial instruction  to  make  these  sub-man- 
agers fit  their  positions  better  is  gaining 
ground.  The  following  syllabus  of 
lectures,  given  for  the  most  part  by  the 
directors  of  the  concern,  is  typical  of 
this  educational  work  which  is  rapidly 
spreading: 

1. — Introductory. — The  true  function  of 
industry.  Should  be  a  form  of  national  serv- 
ice. Production  of  useful  commodities,  made 
under  good  conditions  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  present  industrial  situation. 
New  conditions  likely  to  prevail  after  the 
war. 

2. — Financial  Organization  of  a  Limited 
Company. — A  limited  company.  Rough  his- 
tory of  industrial  evolution  from  simplest 
commerce  to  modern  developments.  History 
of  our  own  business.  Method  of  financing  a 
limited   liability  company. 

3  &  4. — Our  Raw  Materials  (Two  Lec- 
tures by  the  Chief  Chemist.) 

5. — Psychology  in  the  Factory. — Uncon- 
scious psychology.  Definition  of  psychology. 
Business  conditions  after  the  war.  How  to 
be  faced  ?  Greater  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Good  and  bad  features  of 
"scientific  management."  Scientific  or  effi- 
cient management  plus  greater  consideration 
for  human  factor.  Use  of  psychology.  Work- 
ers men  and  women,  not  machines.  Fitting 
task  to  worker  and  worker  to  task.  Avoid- 
ance of  monotony.  Leading  not  driving. 
Right  Atmosphere.  Setting  the  tone.  Sympa- 
thy.    Trust.     Cooperation  in  management. 

6. — Working  Conditions. — Brief  review  of 
factory  conditions  in  the  past.  Factory  acts 
and  Home  Office  legislation.  Workrooms. 
Hours — conditions  necessary  to  secure  a 
short  working  day.  Fatigue — relation  be- 
tween fatigue  and  efficiency.     Canteen. 

7. — Waces. — Sweated  Industries.  Trade 
Boards.  Conditions  which  must  be  observed 
if  an  industry  is  to  pay  high  wages.  Pos- 
sibility of  increasing  efficiency  in  the  works- 
efficiency  group.  Costing.  Scientific  man- 
agement. Importance  of  chemical  and  engi- 
neering developments.  Methods  of  organiza- 
tion.   Labor-saving  devices. 

8. — Wage  Systems. — Day  wage.  Task. 
Piece  wage.  Collective  or  "fellowship" 
piece.  Piece-day.  Premium  bonus.  Salary. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  sys- 
tem. The  cutting  of  piece-rates.  Coordina- 
tion of  wages  throughout  the  plant. 

9. — The  Place  of  the  Worker  in  the 
Control  of  Industry. — Trade  unionism. 
Workshop  committees.     Whitley  councils. 

10. — Education. — What  is  education?  Ob- 
ject of  classes  at  the  plant.     The  powerful 
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influence  of  overlookers.     The  future  of  our 
classes. 

11. — Our  Sales  and  Advertising  Depart- 
ments.— Organization.  How  to  command 
large  sales.  Prices.  Selection  of  goods. 
Quality.     Prompt  delivery. 

STABILIZING  INDUSTRY  BY 
WAGE  ZONES 

A  LARGE  employing  printer,  one 
t*  who  has  had  a  hand  in  working 
out  many  difficulties  between  the  unions 
and  the  typothetae,  offers  the  following 
through  the  Survey: 

The  disturbed  conditions  of  industry 
caused  by  the  war,  and  now  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
or  try  to  adopt  new  methods  which  show 
possibilities  of  success  in  stabilizing  our  in- 
dustry. The  suggestions  here  given  are 
offered  for  consideration: 

1.  A  consultation  between  the  council  of  our 
international  unions  and  the  prominent  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States,  both  organized 
and    unorganized. 

2.  The  stabilizing  of  wages  in  the  first-class 
cities,  say  New  York  and  Chicago.  Second- 
class  cities  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  etc  Third-class  cities 
such  as  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Denver,  etc.,  and  fourth-class  cities  of  about 
25,000  to  50,000  inhabitants;  then  country 
towns  and  villages.  It  might  be  well  also 
to  make  a  rate  for  such  institutions  as  may 
build  up  large  factories  in  isolated  places, 
many  of  which  are  scattered  through  the 
country — such  as  Akron,  O.,  and  Springfield, 
111. 

The  union  movement  has  reached  such  a 
magnitude  in  the  last  decade  that  the  em- 
ployer must,  in  order  to  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  stability  in  his  production,  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  of  the  worker;  he  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  make  fair  conditions  which 
at  the  same  time  will  keep  the  worker  sat- 
isfied to  remain  in  his  own  community  where 
he  has  equal  prospects  to  those  of  the  worker 
who  rushes  to  the  large  cities  on  the  delu- 
sion of  high  wages  and  the  chances  for 
advancement,  created  by  the  unrest  of  the 
masses,  and  where  he  is  often  led  away  by 
agitators  or  may  become  an  agitator  him- 
self— much  to  the  loss  of  his  own  and  other 
interests. 

The  plan  is  that  the  international  body 
shall  be  supreme  in  the  stabilizing  of  wages 
or  remuneration  of  whatever  nature,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  consultation  with  a 
committee  of  employers  from  different  parts 
of  the  nation  or  through  consultation  with 
different  sections.  After  attaining  the  de- 
sired stabilization  then  the  case  of  the  whole 
country  and  its  condition  will  be  taken  up 
for  consideration,  and  any  movement  of 
wages  or  hours  made  all  over  the  country  at 
one  time  and  in  all  branches  of  the  industry. 
After  stabilizing  the  hours  and  remuneration 
then  a  national  scheme  for  shop  rules  may 
be  worked  out. 

The  great  result  to  be  obtained  from  these 
methods  wou'd  be  that  employers  would 
know  how  to  contract  with  customers,  that 
employes  would  not  be  disturbed  by  local 
conditions  except  through  their  own  national 
organization  and  justice  would  be  done  to 
all  parties  concerned ;  in  other  words,  the 
greatest  amount  of  cooperation  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Subsequent  to  these  conditions  and  by  the 
same  means  a  working  condition  of  coopera- 
tion might  be  obtained  by  the  following 
means: 

Standard    wages. 

Standard  prices  for  product. 

Standard  profits,  say  10  per  cent,  and  then 
divide    with    the    workman    whatever    might 


be  earned  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  received 
by  them.  This  would  mean  a  copartner- 
ship without  the  legal  responsibility  and 
would  give  an  incentive  to  every  worker 
in  all  establishments  as  he  would  then  be 
in  business  for  himself  with  the  employer. 

This  latter  proposition  would  work  out  in 
this  way:  Supposing  the  employer  made 
15  per  cent  in  one  year,  then  10  per  cent 
would  be  retained  by  the  employer  and  the 
remaining  5  per  cent  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employe — 2  1-2 
per  cent  to  each  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar 
earned.  In  regard  to  the  juggling  of  figures 
by  some  unscrupulous  persons,  certified  ac- 
countants might  be  arranged  for,  to  see  that 
justice  is  done   all   parties. 


The  destruction  by  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  prevalent  unrest  should  be  largely  done 
away  with  by  these  methods,  and  while  we 
may  consider  this  a  radical  proposition,  it 
can  be  changed  or  altered  to  suit  conditions 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  employer 
and  employe  should  get  together  upon  a 
permanent  and  fair  basis  of  cooperation,  so 
that  every  man,  whether  in  office  or  factory, 
will  bend  all  his  energies  to  production  from 
which  he  may  be  able  to  have  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  living  undisturbed  in  his 
work  for  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  printing  industry  should  lead  in  such 
a    matter. 


Book  Reviews 


American  Charities 

By  Amos  G.  Warner.  Third  edition  re- 
vised by  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.  560  pp.  Price  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 
American  Charities  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  so- 
cial worker  and  to  the  student  of  social  eco- 
nomics. The  third  edition  as  revised  by  Dr. 
Coolidge  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
information.  She  has  taken  the  book  where 
Amos  G.  Warner  left  it  in  1894  and  has 
added  to  it  much  of  the  experience  and  sta- 
tistical data  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  reports  of  the  important  social  agencies 
of  the  country,  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  files 
of  the  Survey,  and  the  publications  of  social 
workers  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 
great  variety  of  material  they  present  has 
been  summarized  and  coordinated.  Dr.  Cool- 
idge has  done  a  most  difficult  and  painstak- 
ing piece  of  work,  an  undertaking  which 
places  all  social  workers  in  her  debt. 

To  revise,  however,  is  always  a  handicap. 
Dr.  Coolidge  has  attempted  the  impossible 
task  of  putting  the  new  between  the  boards 
of  the  old.  The  result  is  neither  hers  nor 
Dr.  Warner's.  The  very  diligence  of  her 
effort  to  bring  American  Charities  up  to  date 
and  the  mass  of  the  information  set  forth 
prevent  the  development  of  any  clear-cut 
point  of  view.  One  wonders,  for  example, 
what  sort  of  a  conception  of  social  work  the 
college  student  will  get  from  this  book.  Facts 
he  will  have;  but  will  he  find  the  means  of 
orientating  himself  in  the  social  field? 

The  great  defect  of  the  present  production 
is  that  it  expresses  neither  the  charitable  ac- 
tivities of  1894  nor  the  social  work  of  1918. 
The  American  Charities  of  1894  was  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  charities  and  corrections 
of  those  days.  To  the  student  of  the  history 
of  social  work  it  will  always  be  invaluable, 
but  it  cannot  by  any  conceivable  effort  be 
made  the  spokesman  of  modern  social  work. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  reviser.  It  is  the 
price  of  progress. 

The  charities  of  the  last  century  thought  in 
terms  of  types — witness  the  famous  depend- 
ent, defective,  delinquent  classification.  The 
social  work  of  today  emphasizes  rather  the 
individual  and  the  diagnosis  of  his  social  and 
personal  assets  and  liabilities.  Again,  the 
charities  of  1894  considered  their  mission  to 
be  directed  toward  certain  groups  in  society, 
whereas  modern  social  work  is  steadily  en- 
deavoring to  drive  toward  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

Thus,  a  description  and  discussion  of  social 
work  today  would  devote  more  space  than  has 
American    Charities    to    the    movements    for 


legislative  reform,  for  better  housing,  for 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  and  to  such 
institutions  as  social  centers,  vocational  guid- 
ance bureaus  and  the  like,  which  are  designed 
to  affect  and  reach  everybody. 

Such  a  book  would  stress,  also,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  diagnostic  method,  whether  to 
the  individual  as  in  case  work  or  to  the  city 
as  in  the  social  survey.  It  is  here,  after  all, 
that  the  special  contribution  of  social  work 
to  the  field  of  knowledge  is  most  clearly  de- 
fined. The  art  of  treatment  has  not  yet 
reached  the  place  attained  by  diagnosis,  but 
advance  enough  has  been  made  in  the  psy- 
chological approach  to  the  individual  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  community  organization  to 
justify  a  certain  amount  of  exposition. 

The  fact  that  the  field  of  social  work  is 
still  developing  makes  the  writing  of  a  book 
designed  to  cover  the  whole  subject  a  haz- 
ardous occupation.  Its  author  must  be  ready 
to  see  his  masterpiece  become  antiquated  ir> 
a  decade.  It  is  indeed  a  question  whether 
he  could  satisfy  even  a  contemporary  public, 
for  there  is  neither  agreement  upon  a  defin- 
ition of  social  work  or  social  worker  nor 
unanimity  of  opinion  about  the  limits  of 
the  world  of  social  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  one 
should  fail  to  find  in  a  revision  of  American 
Charities  the  interpretation  that  one  desires. 
Except  for  this,  the  new  edition  is  a  good 
piece  of  work.  Recognizing;  its  merits,  how- 
ever, one  hopes,  nevertheless,  that  it  may 
soon  be  superseded  by  a  volume  that  will 
carry  the  spirit  of  the  social  work  of  1919. 
Karl  De  Schweinitz. 

The   Revolution   of    1848:   Dr.   Hermann 

Kiefer 

By   Warren    Washburn    Florer.      Rochard 

G.  Badger.     137  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.33. 

"  Forty-eight "  has  become  a  sort  of  May- 
flower for  the  German-American.  "  We 
did  not  use  to  think  much  of  the  old  fellows 
that  came  over  in  those  days,"  a  native 
of  that  origin  said  the  other  day;  "they 
were  so  visionary,  you  know,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  comprehension  for  the  '  wonder- 
ful progress'  made  by  Germany  since  1870." 
But  now  it's  different;  the  forty-eighters 
have  become  thoroughly  respectable.  In 
fact,  those  who  have  no  authentic  political 
refugee  of  that  period  in  their  family  tree 
are  said  to  rake  up  the  prison  record  of 
a  grandfather  or  great-granduncle,  hitherto 
carefully  hushed  up,  as  the  next  best  evi- 
dence that  they,  too,   "  belong." 

Here  we  have  the  genuine  article.  Dr. 
Kiefer  and  his  associates  were  revolution- 
aries not  so  much  from  temperament  as  be- 
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cause  they  held  a  thoughtful  political  creed 
of  democracy.  There  are  intimate  pictures 
in  this  book  of  Gottfried  Kinkel's  trip 
through  the  United  States  in  the  early  fifties, 
making  speeches  which  read  as  though  de- 
livered but  yesterday.  There  are  later 
events  which  assume  new  interest  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  this  popular  Detroit 
practitioner  who  used  his  leisure  time  to 
deliver  pompous  speeches  in  the  Repub- 
lican interests.  His  simple  faith  in  the 
people  never  vanished — though  at  times  the 
somewhat  complex  politics  of  Michigan  baf- 
fled him.  In  Germany,  where  for  a  time 
he  was  an  American  consul  while  Bismarck's 
anti-Socialist  policy  was  at  its  height,  he 
saw,  and  reported  home,  that  those  meas- 
ures of  repression  were  bound  to  fail. 

As  a  piece  of  literature,  this  biography 
is  an  outrage;  for  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican melting-pot  it  is  a  valuable  document. 

B.   L. 

National  Governments  and  the  World  War 
By  Frederic  A.  Ogg  and  Charles  A.  Beard. 
Macmillan  Co.  603  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

This  book  is  to  a  great  extent  a  condensa- 
tion and  revision  of  previous  books  by  the 
same  authors  but  because  of  changes  deserves 
special  attention.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts  (1)  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  written  by  Beard;  (2)  Government  of 
the  allied  nations;  (3)  Government  in  the 
Teutonic  states,  both  by  Ogg;  and  (4)  The 
war   and  political   reconstruction. 

The  treatment  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  concise,  clear  and  interesting. 
After  a  brief  description  of  the  founding  of 
our  federal  government  and  its  evolution 
from  colonial  government,  a  concise  treatment 
of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  federal 
system  is  given.  This  includes  the  election, 
powers  and  duties  of  congress  and  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  treatment  of  the  cabinet  and  ad- 
ministrative departments.  The  status,  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship  and  modern  politi- 
cal progress  are  carefully  described.  A  chap, 
ter  on  Government  in  War  Times  includes 
mobilization,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  selec- 
tive draft  law,  insurance,  Liberty  loans,  taxa- 
tion, food  and  fuel  control,  shipbuilding,  the 
espionage  act,  special  war  boards  and  state 
war  legislation. 

Over  half  of  the  space  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  allied  nations  is  devoted  to 
England.  This  includes  the  rise  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. The  duties  of  the  king,  especially 
why  monarchy  has  survived  in  England,  the 
cabinet  and  ministerial  responsibility  are 
dealt  with.  In  addition  to  the  evolution  and 
gradual  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  workings  of  Parlia- 
ment are  described  from  the  physical  sur- 
roundings to  the  functions,  procedure  and 
making  of  the  budget;  also  the  evolution  of 
political  parties  and  recent  political  issues. 
The  chapter  on  Economic  and  Social  Ques- 
tions, while  it  takes  up  the  labor  question,  is 
probably  the  weakest  in  the  book  for  it  does 
not  include  the  recent  far-reaching  social  in- 
surance policies. 

The  discussion  of  French  government, 
while  quite  brief,  is  excellent.  It  includes  the 
origins  of  the  constitution  and  the  evolution 
from  absolutism  and  a  description  of  the 
workings  of  the  present  French  government, 
including  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent and  ministry,  especially  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  functions  of  the  American 
President  and  American  and  English  cabinets. 
The  election,  composition  and  work  of  Par- 
liament are  described,  also  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  political  parties  in  France. 

Treatments  of  the  governments  of  Italy  and 
Belgium  are  confined  to  brief  outlines  of  those 
governments.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  of 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
states,  which  have  been  affected  most  by  war. 


German  government  receives  the  chief  at- 
tention under  Part  III  and  the  most  of  this 
was  written  before  the  abdication  of  the 
kaiser,  so  is  confined  to  the  former  govern- 
ment. It  takes  up  the  struggles  between  au- 
tocracy and  liberalism,  resulting  in  the  rise  of 
Prussian  autocracy  and  the  emergence  of  the 
German  Empire  from  the  North  German  Con- 
federacy. An  analysis  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment includes  the  kaiser,  chancellor  and 
ministry,  with  the  absence  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  origin,  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag. 
Perhaps  the  best  chapter  here  is  the  one  on 
Cross  Currents  in  German  Politics.  This  takes 
up  autocracy  within  the  army;  the  junkers 
with  their  policy  of  "Kultur";  the  different 
political  parties  and  the  efforts  towards  re- 
form towards  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
chapter  on  Austria-Hungary  is  altogether  too 
hurried  and  condensed  to  give  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  that  political  monstrosity.        * 

The  book  closes  with  two  excellent  chap- 
ters on  the  American  War  Aims  and  the 
Problems  of  International  Government.  While 
often  hurried  and  frequently  too  condensed, 
the  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  interesting 
manner,  making  use  of  the  most  recent  mate- 
rial. It  is  well  worth  reading,  especially 
where  a  condensed  work  is  desired. 

G.  S.  Dow. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book.    5679 
Edited  by  Samson  D.  Oppensheim.     Jewish 
Publication  Society.     613  pp.     Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.62. 

The  chief  interest  in  these  year  books  lies 
in  their  carefully  compiled  statistics  about 
Jews  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  present  volume  con- 
tains a  number  of  articles  some  of  which  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  social  workers: 
Chester  J.  Teller's  description  of  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  with  its  several 
unique  features ;  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser's  ac- 
count of  how  the  Federation  for  the  Support 
of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  of  New 
York  city  came  into  being  and  how  it  works, 
and  an  account  of  Jewish  life  in  Serbia. 

B.  L. 

R  U  S.  (Rural  Uplift  Service) 

Compiled  bv  L.  H.  Bailey.  Author,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  313  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $3.15. 

This  rural  Who's  Who  is  intended  as  "  a 
preliminary  attempt  to  register  the  rural  lead- 
ership in  the  United  States  and  Canada."  For 
inclusion  in  the  volume  7061  persons  were 
solicited  and  2746  responded  and  were  en- 
tered ;  they  are  in  practically  every  case  per- 
sons "  regularly  and  prominently  engaged  in 
rural  work  as  farmers,  teachers,  investigators, 
business  men,  ministers,  lecturers,  farm 
agents,  authors,  editors,  rural  organizers,  ad- 
ministrators." More  particularly  an  effort 
has  been  made — we  do  not  know  how  suc- 
cessfully— to  present  a  complete  directory  of 
teachers  in  agricultural  colleges  and  perma- 
nent agricultural  officers  of  government,  states 
and  counties.  The  scope  of  the  volume  seems 
a  little  indefinite;  and,  since  no  directory  of 
organizations,  agencies  or  institutions  is 
given,  one  wonders  to  whom  such  a  book 
could  possibly  be  useful  except  to  advertisers. 

B.  L. 

The  Future  Belongs  to  the  People 

By  Karl  Liebknecht,  translated  by  S.  Zi- 
mand.  Macmillan  Co.  144  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

This  little  volume  is  a  big  revelation  of 
Germany  during  the  war.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  speeches  and  of  questions  asked  by  Lieb- 
knecht in  the  Reichstag  from  1914  to  his  im- 
prisonment in  1916.  The  range  and  variety 
of  these  utterances  show  you  the  internal  fer- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  a  thrilling  picture. 
You  see  one  man  by  the  power  of  his  spirit 


battling  with  the  most  imperialistic  and  mili- 
taristic monarchy  ever  known.  You  see  the 
self-deception,  the  weakness,  the  cruelties  and 
the  relentlessness  of  the  former  German  gov- 
ernment. Germany's  treatment  of  Belgium, 
her  toleration  of  Turkey's  brutality  to  the  Ar- 
menians, her  methods  of  reprisals,  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  and  the  arrest  and  kill- 
ing of  people — all  these  things  are  laid  bare. 

What  other  human  being  but  Liebknecht 
would  have  dared  to  say  in  the  Reichstag: 
"  You  should  teach  in  schools  the  truth,  that 
the  abominable  murder  of  Sarajevo  was  not 
an  incident  to  inspire  horror  but  was  looked 
on  in  many  circles  as  a  gift  from  Heaven 
serving  as  a  war  pretext."  Or  this:  "Your 
ideal  is  the  ideal  of  the  bayonet,  of  the  bomb- 
shell, of  poison  gas  and  grenades  which  are 
hurled  down  on  peaceful  cities,  the  ideal  of 
submarine  warfare." 

Each  time  that  Liebknecht  spoke  in  the 
Reichstag,  greater  and  greater  grew  the  up- 
roar. At  first  there  was  laughter,  then  up- 
roar, then  cries  of  "  Put  him  out!  "  You  feel 
the  rising  tides  of  great  events,  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  and  the  closing  down 
tighter  and  tighter  of  the  lid  by  the  German 
government  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide. 

Liebknecht's  speeches  are  like  fires  break- 
ing out  first  here  and  then  there.  The  fire  is 
smothered,  but  it  has  not  gone  out,  and  you 
know  some  day  it  will  leap  forth  with  a 
force  that  cannot  be  stopped.  Liebknecht's 
imprisonment  was  only  a  smothering  of  the 
flame. 

One  wishes  that  Mr.  Zimand  might  have 
given  us  more  details  of  Liebknecht's  life, 
brought  us  into  closer  personal  touch,  filled 
in  more  completely  the  background  of  the 
speeches;  but  even  as  it  is,  in  all  its  slimness 
and  nakedness,  the  book  is  a  revelation  of 
both  Liebknecht  and  Germany. 

Now  that  Liebknecht  is  no  more,  one  is 
very  grateful  for  this  document.  One  reads 
the  book  always  remembering  the  tragic  end 
of  this  great  man.  One  cries  out  at  the  pity 
of  it,  yet  perhaps  after  all,  few  people  live 
to  realize  such  fulfillment  as  this  man.  There 
came  a  day  when  he  was  released  from 
prison,  when  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  masses, 
when  he  saw  the  purpose  of  his  life 
achieved.  He  had  said:  "The  aim  of  my 
life  is  the  overthrow  of  monarchy." 

The  Future  Belongs  to  the  People  is  a 
book  that  anyone  wishing  to  understand 
events  in  Germany  must  read.  Both  Wal- 
ter Weyl  in  his  preface  and  Mr.  Zimand  in 
his  translation  have  interpreted  and  pre- 
served admirably  the  spirit  of  Liebknecht. 
Madeleine  Z.  Doty. 

The  Reform  of  Political  Representation 
By  J.  Fischer  Williams.  John  Murray, 
London.  129  pp.  Price  2s.  6d.;  paper 
bound;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $0.85. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  second  and  revised 
edition  of  Proportional  Representation  and 
British  Politics,  published  in  1914.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  pronortional  representation 
brought  up  to  date  for  British  readers  by 
its  possible  application  to  current  British 
problems — in  particular  Irish  home  rule,  the 
federalization  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
the  redistribution  scheme  for  Great  Britain. 
To  such  readers  the  pamphlet  should  be  of 
substantial  interest  because  of  the  govern- 
mental proposals  to  apply  proportional  rep- 
resentation to  British  questions,  and  because 
of  the  authoritative  character  of  this  discus- 
sion of  these  propositions.  The  author  is 
treasurer  of  the  British  branch  of  the  Repre- 
sentational Society,  which  is  officered  by  such 
distinguished  persons  as  Gray,  Balfour,  Mil- 
ner,  Lansdowne  and  other  leaders  of  British 
opinion. 

For  American  readers  there  is  a  very  clear 
exposition  of  the  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation as  a  means  of  securing  really 
representative      government.      The      author 
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points  out  that  in  the  phrase,  The  world 
safe  for  democracy,  democracy  really  means 
representative  government.  He  argues  that 
in  truth  neither  British  nor  American  gov- 
ernments have  been  representative  because 
of  their  failing  to  represent  very  large 
minorities.  As  a  result  of  this  failure  the 
legislative  bodies  of  these  countries  are  not 
mirrors  of  the  popular  mind  and  lack  the 
essential  stability.  As  evidence  of  this  lat- 
ter weakness,  he  points  to  the  well  known 
fact  that  a  change  in  the  inclinations  of  some 
two  thousand  California  voters  would  have 
elected  Mr.  Hughes  instead  of  Mr.  Wilson 
president,  although  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  ma- 
jority of  about  a  half  million  voters. 

As  a  propaganda  document  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  the  brief  and  clear  pamph- 
lets published  by  the  American  Pronortional 
Representation  League  will  be  more  effective 
with  American    audiences. 

Lent  D.  Upson. 

Rumania  Yesterday  and  Today 

By    Mrs.    Will    Gordon.      John    Lane    Co. 

270  pp.     Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3.15. 

Mrs.  Gordon  has  opened  to  the  occidental 
world  new  vi9tas  into  the  lives  and  environ- 
ment of  the  people  of  Rumania.  Written  in 
a  style  that  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  of  accurate  facts,  the  book  re- 
veals more  accurately,  perhaps,  the  temper 
than  the  character  of  the  people  of  Rumania. 
Living  in  a  truly  Rumanian  atmosphere  and 
associating  with  the  upper  classes,  Mrs. 
Gordon  has  absorbed  all  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices, truths  and  errors  of  the  ruling  classes 
and  ruled  masses.  It  is  not  a  critical  but  a 
descriptive  study,  and  the  author  has  selected 
with  the  fastidiousness  of  an  artist  all  those 
features  in  the  social,  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  masses  and  the  ruling  aristocracy 
which  woul-d  give  a  preconceived  effect  and 
attain  a  desired  result. 

The  contribution  made  by  Queen  Marie  of 
Rumania  to  this  book  is  very  largely  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  but  it  gives  a  striking  picture 
of  the  war-time  conditions  and  the  heart- 
rending scenes  that  took  place.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  many  of  the  Rumanian  words  used 
in  the  book  are  misspelled  or  poorly  trans- 
lated. Carol  Aronovici. 

Economics,  an  Introduction  for  the  Gen- 
eral Reader 

By  Henry  Clay.  Macmillan  Co.  456  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  Survey  $2.12. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  the  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  wealth  to  welfare,  treat- 
ing "wealth"  as  the  product  of  the  business 
organization,  "welfare"  as  the  ultimate 
object.  Our  economic  organization  is  de- 
veloped to  produce  wealth,  not  necessarily 
welfare. 

The  fact  that  wealth  can  be  measured 
while  welfare  cannot,  throws  the  balance 
on  the  side  of  wealth.  Yet  some  forms  of 
wealth  cannot  be  measured.  The  measure 
of  wealth  is  misleading,  for  its  value  de- 
pends not  on  the  satisfaction  but  on  the 
purchasing  power.  The  measure  takes  ac- 
count only  of  quantity,  not  quality  of  prod- 
uct. And  the  economic  organization  for 
producing  wealth  deteriorates  welfare 
through  the  nature  and  conditions  of  work. 

Yet  wealth  is  indispensable.  It  increases 
freedom  while  supporting  welfare.  The 
difficulty  with  the  old-line  economics  was 
its  separation  of  wealth  from  welfare.  This 
book  unites  them  at  every  point.  The  reason 
is  plain.  Professor  Clay  is  noted  for  his 
leadership  in  the  British  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  and  in  his  more  recent 
connection  with  the  British  Ministry  of  La- 
bor. In  lecturing  and  in  teaching  economics 
to  workingmen,  it  is  never  possible  for  him 
to  get  away  from  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
subject.  Always,  the  question  at  every 
turn  is,  •v.hat  does  it  mean  for  welfare,  <why 


does    the    government    permit    it   to    be    used 
for   illfare? 

The  book  shows  the  reason  for  Professor 
Clay's  success  in  his  teaching  of  economics. 
He  knows  thoroughly  the  theories  and  facts 
of  all  the  schools.  His  concrete  illustra- 
tions are  well  chosen  and  carried  out  in 
all  their  implications,  for  both  wealth  and 
welfare.  He  never  escapes  the  solid  ground 
of  fact  and  sound  economic  theory  in  ex- 
planation of  the  facts. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  my  judgment,  to 
find  a  more  logical  and  well  balanced  treat- 
ment of  the  general  principles  of  economics. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  treatment  of  so  difficult  and  complex 
a  subject  could  be  found  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  workingman,  the  general 
reader  and  the  business  man  who  is  moved 
by  the  question  of  what  he  is  here  for. 

Professor  Agger  has  done  a  good  thing 
in  Americanizing  the  illustrations,  where 
needed,  in  this  book,  so  that  it  is  dealing 
with  things  familiar  to  Americans.  While 
written  for  the  "general  reader  "  there  is 
no  academic  condescension  about  it.  It  is 
a  man-to-man  book.  It  is  radical,  but  care- 
ful and  constructive,  and  certainly  is  needed 
in  these  days  when  the  world  needs  to 
think  fearlessly  and  straight  in  economics. 
John  R.  Commons. 


the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union 
for  almost  thirty  years.  He  is  an  ardent 
prohibitionist. 
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ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  formerly 
health  editor  of  the  Survey  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  new  Journal  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  industrial  medicine  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  a 
position  on  the  Harvard  University  faculty. 


RAYMOND  ROBINS  will  make  his  first 
public  address  since  returning  from  Russia 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  conference  of  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association  on 
March  22.  Tickets  may  be  had  of  the  as- 
sociation at  130  West  42  street,  New  York. 
On  March  29  the  subject  will  be  Ireland  at 
the   Peace   Conference. 


SERVICE  flags  of  a  new  type  should  be 
displayed  by  employers  during  the  recon- 
struction period,  according  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
On  these  flags  the  stars  should  be  marked 
to  indicate  the  number  of  men  who  have 
been  reemployed. 


TO  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease, 
particularly  influenza,  the  English  Local 
Government  Board  has  issued  a  regulation 
that  no  public  entertainment  shall  be  carried 
on  for  more  than  three  hours  consecutively, 
that  there  shall  be  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  between  entertainments 
and  that  during  that  interval  the  place  shall 
be    thoroughly   ventilated. 


ANY  social  workers  or  other  persons  in 
the  East  interested  in  social  movements,  con- 
ditions and  methods  who  will  likely  be  in 
California  the  last  week  in  April  are  asked 
to  get  in  touch  with  Prof.  Edward  Krehbiel, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee,  Cali- 
fornia State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies, 
417    Market   street,    San   Francisco. 


JOHN  B.  LENNON,  former  member  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, has  been  nominated  for  mayor  by 
the  newly  organized  Labor  Party  of  Bloom- 
ington,   111.      Mr.   Lennon    was   treasurer   of 


UNDER  the  title  Civic  Comment,  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  has  begun  publication 
of  an  unpretentious  sheet  of  comment  and 
criticism,  to  be  "issued  occasionally"  and 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  large  sheet  so 
that  the  members  can  both  read  it  and  offer 
it  to  their   local   newspapers   as   a  clipsheet. 


IN  the  introduction  to  his  Bohemian  Bibli- 
ography recently  published  by  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  Thomas  Capek  mentions 
incidentally  that  Alfons  M.  Mucha,  the  fa- 
mous Parisian  poster  artist,  is  a  Bohemian 
and  is  engaged  now  upon  a  series  of  alle- 
gorical paintings  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Slavs  to  be  presented  to  the 
city  of  Prague  by  Charles  R.  Crane  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 


SOCIAL  issues  have  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  most  of  the  governors'  mes- 
sages to  the  state  legislatures  this  year. 
Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey;  Henry  J. 
Allen,  of  Kansas,  and  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  are  the  shining  exceptions.  An 
admirable  compilation  of  recommendations 
made  in  the  various  messages  is  contained 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Public  Affairs  Infor- 
mation Service  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany (958  University  avenue,  New  York 
city,   50  cents). 


MEYER  BLOOMFIELD  has  returned  from 
Great  Britain  where  he  has  been  investigat- 
ing labor  problems  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  With  his  brother,  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
he  is  embarking  upon  a  project  of  serving 
industrial  corporations  by  taking  up  such 
questions  as  maintenance  and  stability  of 
man-power,  employment  and  personnel  or- 
ganization, foremanships  and  special  indus- 
trial reports.  He  is  known  to  readers  of 
the  Survey  for  his  pioneer  work  in  voca- 
tional placement.  During  the  war  he  organ- 
ized and  took  charge  of  the  Industrial 
Service  Department  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

AMERICAN  women  workers  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Peace  Conference  by  Mary 
Anderson,  a  director  of  the  National  Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Women  in  Industry  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president  of  the  New  York 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  They  have 
gone  to  England  to  consult  with  trade  union 
leaders  there  before  proceeding  to  Paris, 
where  they  will  present  the  demands  of 
women  workers  before  the  commissions  which 
are  considering  labor  problems. 


SECRETARY  LANE  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  become  honorary  executive 
of  the  National  Social  Unit  organization  at 
Cincinnati  and  has  given  the  organization 
his  cordial  and  unqualified  endorsement.  Al- 
most simultaneously  Mayor  Galvin  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  discovered  that  it  is  "Bolshevist," 
which  led  to  a  prompt  statement  from  Mr. 
Lane's  office  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  "  a 
step  away  from  Bolshevism, "  as  it  provides 
a  practical  method  of  developing  community 
life  upon  American  standards  and  of  pre- 
venting the  isolation  of  the  foreign-born  in 
unassimilated   groups. 


APPLICATIONS  for  the  three  annual  fel- 
lowships of  $450  each  offered  by  the  Inter- 
collegiate Community  Service  Association 
should  be  made  before  May  1,  to  Hilda 
Worthington  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge.  The  pur- 
pose  of    the    fellowships    is    "  to    offer    to 
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MR.  HUEBSCH  recommends  these  books  as  aids  to  understanding 

paramount  problems: 

Ireland:    A  Study  in  Nationalism  by  Francis  Hackett.     {Second 

edition,  $2.00.) 
The  Aims  of  Labour  by  Arthur  Henderson.     {Fourth  printing, 

$1.00.) 

Young  India:  An  Interpretation  and  History  of  the  Nationalist 
Movement  from  Within  by  Lajpat  Rai.  {Second  printing, 
$1.50.) 

The  New  Unionism  by  Andre  Tridon.     {Second  edition,  $1.00.) 
AT   BOOKSTORES   OR   OF    B.    W.   Huebsch      PUBLISHER,   NEW   YORK 


'T'HE  official    publication  of  the  National 
A     Board  of  the  Young  Womens  Christian 
Associations  in  the  United  States. 

A  magazine  which  tells  of  the  activities, 
plans  and  methods  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  the  world. 

A  magazine  for  leaders  of  women  and  girls 
— whether  they  be  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers, 
ministers,  teachers,  or  social  workers. 

Subscription  price  in  America  $1.50  the 
year.  Foreign  subscription  price,  including 
postage  $2.00  the  year. 


-ADDRESS- 


The  Association  Monthly 


600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


young  women  who  look  forward  to  pro- 
fessional service  in  social  work  opportunity 
for  training  both  in  the  theory  and  in 
the  practice  of  social  work."  Residence 
is  required  at  one  of  the  three  College 
Settlements,  at  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  from  October  1  to  July  1, 
with  practice  training  at  the  settlement  and 
classroom  instruction  at  a  neighboring  col- 
lege or  professional  school.  Applicants  must 
have  had  undergraduate  training  in  appro- 
priate courses. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  offers  the  follow- 
ing fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1919-20 
in  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  De- 
partment of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re- 
search: two  Carola  Woerishoffer  memorial 
resident  fellowships  in  social  research,  each 
of  the  value  of  $525;  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association  and  Bryn 
Mawr  College  joint  fellowship,  $625;  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  scholarship,  $450;  the 
Robert  G.  Valentine  scholarship,  $200;  two 
or  more  Carola  Woerishoffer  resident  schol- 
arships, $200 ;  two  or  more  resident  scholar- 
ships in  industrial  supervision  and  employ- 
ment management,  $200 ;  two  or  more  resident 
scholarships  in  community  work,  $200. 
Applications,  from  college  graduates  only, 
must  be  made  to  the  president  of  the  college, 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  by  April  1. 


WITH  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  one 
hundred  since  its  opening  in  December,  the 
new  Louisville  School  of  Social  Work  has 
proved  a  decided  success  and  plans  are  al- 
ready made  for  affiliation  next  year  with 
either  the  University  of  Kentucky  or  the 
University  of  Louisville  and  the  offering  of 
both  two-year  and  four-year  courses.  This- 
year  the  subjects  have  been  child  welfare, 
family  welfare,  industrial  welfare,  public 
health  and  housing,  education  and  recreation, 
delinquency  and  crime,  civics.  The  school 
has  been  financed  by  the  Conference  of  So- 
cial Workers  and  the  Welfare  League  (for- 
merly the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies). 
The  chairman  of  the  school  committee  is 
Prof.  C.  S.  Gardner  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  secretary  El- 
wood  Street,  director  of  the  Welfare  League. 


THE  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  is 
establishing  a  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene to  train  social  workers  in  psychiatry 
under  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck.  The  value  of 
training  for  social  workers  in  psychiatric 
work  in  cooperation  with  physicians  has  been 
increasingly  recognized  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  as  evidenced  by  the  establishment 
of  psychiatric  clinics,  the  opening  of  after- 
care positions  through  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  institutions  for  the  insane  and 
the  provision  for  cases  of  shell-shock.  The 
school  will  permit  all  its  students,  whatever 
fields  of  work  they  may  be  training  for,  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  problems  of  mental 
instability,  and  to  offer  specialized  training 
in  this  field,  with  field  work,  to  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  definite  positions  within 
it.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  for  field  work  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  for  research.  Dr.  Glueck 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Vanderbilt 
Clinic.  Before  coming  to  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  he  was  for  seven  years  in  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Washington,  was  for  two  years  in  charge 
of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing  Prison 
and  later  in  charge  of  the  Westchester 
County  Clinic. 


WILBUR  C.  PHILLIPS,  of  the  Social  Unit 
organization,  Cincinnati,  has  written  a 
song,  The  New  Day,  which  goes  with  a 
swing  that  has  made  it  popular  at  League 
of  Nations  meetings  and  similar  occasions 
not  otherwise  marked  by  hilarity.  It  may  do 
for   reconstruction   what  some  of  the   lively 
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war  tunes  did  for  serious-minded  discussions 
of  war  subjects.    The  first  and  fourth  verses 
.and  the  chorus  follow: 
Hip-Hooray!   Hooray!   Old   U.   S.   A. 

The  land  that  stopped  the  war; 
Who   gave   her    youth   to   spread    the 

And   liberty  afar. 
The  boys  who  fought  in  Argonne 

And  their  folks  at  home  all  say 
That  having  won,   we've  just  begun 

To    usher    in    the    day. 
The  day  of  peace  and   brotherhood, 

Of   wholesome    toil    and   mirth, 
When  children's  song,  unquenched  by  wrong, 

Shall    ring    around    the    earth. 
Toward   this  they   led,  our  gallant   dead, 

And   none  shall   bar  the  way, 
For  having  won,  we've  just  begun 

To  usher  in  the  day. 
Chorus 
Then  give  a  hip!  hip!  and  a  hip!  hip!  and 
a  hip!   hip!  hooray! 

We'll  show  the  way,  bring  in  the  day 
With  a  mighty  hip!  hip!  and  a  hip!  hip!  and 
a  hip!   hip!  hooray! 

Forward   old    U.   S.   A. 


THE  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  having  re- 
ceded from  its  stand  against  the  rulings  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  is  working  out  with 
its  employes  a  plan  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  negotiations  are  marked  by  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  company  to  introduce  the 
"representation  plan"  which  it  favors,  and 
by  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes not  to  accept  the  "mollycoddle"  form 
of  union  but  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  repre- 
sentation originally  established  by  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

THAT  the  recently  established  Interracial 
Council  [see  the  Survey  for  February  22] 
means  business  and  is  preparing  for  opera- 
tions on  a  big  scale  is  indicated  by  its  re- 
ported purchase  of  the  stock  control  of  the 
American  Association  of  Foreign  Language 
Newspapers,  formerly  managed  and  owned 
by  Louis  N.  Hammerling.  Mr.  Hammerling, 
although  during  the  whole  of  the  American 
participation  in  the  war  demonstratively 
patriotic,  recently  got  into  bad  odor  with 
some  of  our  citizens  for  having  previously 
accepted  "neutrality"  advertisements  from 
Edward  A.  Rumely  against  the  shipments  of 
munitions  to  the  Allies.  The  association 
includes  some  sixty  or  more  of  the  largest 
dailies  printed  in  this  country  in  foreign 
languages — except  the  German — and  until 
recently  supplied  them  with  news  and  edi- 
torials as  well  as  advertising.  Frances  A. 
Kellor,  who  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Interracial  Council,  in  an  interview  stated 
that  the  acquisition  of  this  concern  was  in- 
tended to  promote  better  business  relations 
between  American  manufacturers  and  read- 
ers of  the  foreign-language  press,  more  par- 
ticularly so  far  as  concerns  acquaintance  of 
the  latter  with  American-made  products. 


TWO  Koreans  who  applied  for  passports 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  and 
lay  before  it  the  case  of  Korea  as  a  subject 
nation  seeking  self-determination  were  re- 
fused passports  by  the  State  Department 
which  referred  them  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment of  which  they  are  subjects.  Even  their 
request  for  a  permit  to  leave  this  country 
was  refused. 


LEADING  clergymen  in  Iowa  called  upon 
their  legislators  to  defeat  the  so-called  anti- 
red  flag  bill.  They  felt  that  the  danger  of 
a  "red  revolution"  in  this  country  was  slight 
compared  with  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
proposed  law.  A  rabbi,  declaring  that  the 
bill  defeated  its  own  purpose,  joined  his 
Christian  fellow-ministers  in  advocating  con- 
structive and  preventive  methods  of  combat- 
ing anti-governmental  programs.  A  member 
of  the  House  declared  that  "the  bill  is  loaded 


Rompers,  Dresses  and 
Wash  Suits  for  Children 

MOTHERS  will  find   very  interesting  our  Spring 
showing    of    Children's    high-grade    Rompers, 
Dresses,  and  Wash  Suits. 

The  materials  are  of  high  qual-  J  as,  x 

ity,  the  designs  are  up  to  the 
minute,  and  the  prices  are 
moderate. 

Bloomer  Dress,  (illustrated)  of  blue  or 
yellow  Gingham,  collar  and  cuffs  of  White 
Rep,  tie  of  self  material. 

Sizes  6  to  12  years,  $4.50 


Girls'  Wash  Dresses,  6  to  12  years,  of 
Devonshire,  Voile,  English  Prints  and 
Ginghams,  $4.50  to  13.75,  according  to 
material. 

Rompers,  1  to  3  years,  of  White  Poplin, 
Madras  and  Dimity;  Hand-Smocked,  $1.95 
2.25,  2.95. 

Boys'  Wash  Suits,  2  to  4  years,  of 
Devonshire,  Chambray  and  Linen,  $3.95 
to  9.75. 

We  also  carry  in  this  department  Dainty 
hand-made  Dresses  from  the  Infants'  size 
to  6  years. 

Complete  hand-made  Layettes,  Bassi- 
nettes and  Wardrobes  trimmed  to  order. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


$4.50 

(See  Text) 


Any  of  the  merchandise  described  or  illustrated  above  may  be  ordered  with 
complete  satisfaction  thru  our  Mail  Order  Service. 


Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


34th  and 
33d    Streets 


Reg.   Trade-Mark 


a 


with  dynamite.  The  men  and  women  who 
follow  the  red  flag  are  honest,  though  crazy 
or  fools.  If  we  pass  this  bill  we  will  be 
aligning  ourselves  with  what  despotic  gov- 
ernments used  to  be."  The  bill  was  passed 
in  spite  of  the  opposition,  which  was  shared 
in  by  university  professors.  As  one  possible 
explanation  of  this,  the  statement  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  committee  reporting  the 
measure  for  enactment  is  cited:  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  bill  sidetracked,  but  it  is  a 
measure  which  no  one  can  afford  to  oppose 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 


the  Civic  Federation,  secretary.  The  club 
will  have  charge  of  the  bi-monthly  social 
service  luncheon,  which  is  a  feature  of  social 
work  in  Dallas,  and  in  the  intervening 
months  will  hold  an  evening  meeting  "for 
free  discussion  among  its  members  of  plans, 
methods  and  efficiency  in  social  effort." 


FORTY-TWO  social  workers  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  have  formed  a  Social  Workers'  Club 
with  Ed.  S.  Lauderdale,  chief  probation 
officer,    as    president,    and    Elmer    Scott,    of 


MINNEAPOLIS  is  to  have  a  daily  news- 
paper published  by  the  farmers  and  work- 
ingmen  of  Minnesota.  Among  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Northwest  Publishing  Com- 
pany, which  will  put  forth  the  new  daily, 
are  J.  A.  Urness,  a  leader  of  the  farmers' 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Thomas  Van  Lear,  former  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis and  a  member  of  the  machinists' 
{Continued  on  page  911) 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 

(Order  from  publishers) 
Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
•without  charge.    Later  listing  may  be  made 
under  CURRENT  PAMPHLETS  (see  page 
913). 

The  Jugoslav-Italian  Question.  By  Jo- 
seph Goricar.  The  Jugoslav  Information 
Bureau,  82  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 

Intolerance.  Address  of  ex-Judge  John 
Campbell,  delivered  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  League  of  Nations  with  Large  Powers. 
By  F.  N.  Keen.  With  a  preface  by  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Dickinson.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London. 

The  Greek  Army  and  the  Recent  Balkan 
Offensive.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London. 

A  Suggestion  of  the  Main  Principles  on 
Which  the  Solution  of  the  Railroad 
Problem  Should  Be  Sought.  Address  de- 
livered by  Paul  M.  Warburg.  From  au- 
thor, 17  East  80  street,  New  York. 

Operation  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act  of  Canada.  By  Benjamin 
M.  Squires.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Bulletin  No.  233,  Series  No.  8,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  op 
North  Carolina.  By  Frances  S.  Bradley 
and  Margaretta  A.  Williamson.  Child, 
Bureau  Publication  No.  33,  Series  No.  2, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Real  Truth  About  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Work  Overseas.  As  reported  by  Lewis 
A.  Crossett.  National  War  Work  Coun- 
cil of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

The  Saloon  as  a  Place  of  Commercialized 
Amusement  in  Toledo.  By  Rev.  John  J. 
Phelan.  Social  Survey  Series  II.  Price 
25  cents  of  author,  Toledo,  O. 

A  Plain  Talk  on  Taxation.  By  James 
R.  Brown,  president  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club.    47  West  42  street,  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  Community  Efficiency 
Conference,  Augusta,  Maine.  Vol.  III. 
State  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Watervile,  Me. 

A  Reconstruction  Program  for  Country 
Churches.  By  Joint  Committee  on  War 
Production  Communities,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York.     Price  $2  per  hundred. 

Social  Reconstruction.  A  general  review 
of  the  problems  and  survey  of  remedies. 
Committee  on  Special  War  Activities,  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council,  930  14  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army  Anthropometry  and  Medical  Rejec- 
tion Statistics.  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 
Prudential  Press,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Study  of  Social  Statistics  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore  for  the  Year  1916-1917.  Re- 
port No.  16,  Bureau  of  State  and  Municipal 
Research,  702  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  Meat  Packing  Industry.  Part  II. 
Evidence  of  combination  among  packers. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Military  Training  in  the  Making  of  Men. 
By  Frederick  J.  Libby.  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  Westory  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Democ- 
racy. By  George  Nasmyth.  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  Westory  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Message  to  American  Hungarians.  Com- 
piled by  Alfred  Markus.  Hungarian  Bu- 
reau, Committee  on  Public  Information, 
6  West  48   street,   New  York. 

What  Shall  Our  Country  Do  Next? 
Representative  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,    304  Archer   street,   Philadelphia. 

Focusing  on  the  Country  Community.  By 
Nat  T.  Frame.  Circular  211,  College  of 
Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,   W.   Va. 

The  Problems  of  National  Reconstruction. 
Summary  by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
plans  and  propaganda  of  the  Canadian 
National  Reconstruction  Groups.  Mont- 
real.    Price  35  cents. 

Russian  Soviets.  By  Alfred  Rhys  Williams. 
People's  Council,  138  West  13  street,  New 
York.     Price   10  cents. 

France  Salutes  President  Wilson.  By 
Henri  Lavedan.  Reprinted  from  The 
Living  Age  by  George  Foster  Peabody, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Social  Order  in  America.  Third 
edition.  By  Hornell  Hart.  From  author, 
449  Riddle  Road,  Cincinnati,  O.  Price  15 
cents,  special  prices  in  quantities. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ownership  and  Operation  of  Pub- 
lic Utilities.  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York. 

Plain  Words  to  Plain  People.  By  Kath- 
arine C.  Bushnell.  From  author,  127  Sun- 
nyside    avenue,    Oakland,    Cal. 

The  Newsboys  of  Cincinnati.  By  Maurice 
B.  Hexter.  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion, 731  West  6  street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Price  50  cents. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation  of 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries  1917  and 
1918.  Bulletin  243,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Memorandum  on  the  Industrial  Situation 
After  the  War.  (Garton  Foundation). 
Reprinted  by  Industrial  Relations  Division, 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Importance  of  Competition  Between 
Railways.  By  Edward  Dudley  Kenna. 
Military  and  Naval  Sanatorium  Hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
and  National  Quarantine,  65th  Congress, 
Third  Session,  on  H.  R.  12917.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  League  of  Nations.  A  practical  sug- 
gestion by  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C. 
Smuts,  P.C.  The  Nation  Press,  20  Vesey 
street,  New  York.     Price  15  cents. 

The  Church  and  the  Home-Coming  Man. 
Suggestions  for  cooperation.  Reconstruc- 
tion series,  bulletin  No.  1.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Church  Mission  House, 
New  York. 

The  Kallikaks  of  Kansas.  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. Authorized  by  Gov.  Henry  J. 
Allen,  Topeka. 

Some  Typical  American  Markets — A  Sym- 
posium. Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  November,  1913.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Religious  Education  and  Reconstruction. 
By  Norman  E.  Richardson.  Abingdon 
Press,   New  York. 

A  Primer  of  Civics.  Designed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  immigrant  by  J.  J.  Zmrhal. 
Illinois  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  Chicago. 

League  of  Nations.  Speech  of  Senator  James 
A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  in  the  Senate  Novem- 
ber 21,  1918.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reconstruction  Hospital  List.  Books  on 
subjects  taught  in  Reconstruction  Hospitals. 
Library  War  Service,  American  Library 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


War    Finance.      By    Clarence    W.    Barron. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    368  pp.  Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
The  Candle  of  Vision.     By  A.  E.  Macmil- 

lan    Co.     175    pp.     Price   $1.60;    by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.70. 
The   Government  of  the    United   States. 

By   William   Bennett    Munro.     Macmillan 

Co.     648  pp.     Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.90. 
Russia's  Agony.     By  Robert  Wilton.     E.  P. 

Dutton    &   Co.     357   pp.     Price   $5.00;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $5.10. 
The  Forces  Supreme.    By  Walter  Wellman. 

George    H.    Doran    Co.      191    pp.      Price 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.31. 
A  Manual  of  Home-making.     Compiled  by 

Martha    Van    Rensselaer,    Flora    Rose    and 

Helen    Canon.      Macmillan    Co.      661    pp. 

Illustrated.     Price   $2.50;    by   mail    of  the 

Survey  $2.60. 
The    Food    Crisis    and    Americanism.     By 

William    Stull.     Macmillan    Co.     135    pp. 

Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.31. 
Pioneers  of  the  Russian  Revolution.     By 

Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport.     Brentano's  281 

pp.      Price    $2.25    illustrated;    by    mail    of 

the  Survey  $2.35. 
From  Czar  to  Bolshevik.     By  E.  P.   Steb- 

bing.    John  Lane  Co.     322  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.31. 
The   Business  of   Being   a   Woman.     New 

Edition.     By  Ida  Tarbell.     Macmillan  Co. 

242    pp.      Price    $1.25;    by    mail    of    the 

Survey  $1.31. 
Socialism    Versus    the    State.      By    Emile 

Vandervelde.      Charles    H.   Kerr   Co.     229 

pp.     Price  $1.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey 

$1.06. 
The   Home  I  Want.      By    Richard    Reiss. 

Hodder    &    Stoughton,    London.       175    pp. 

Price  2ss.  6d.,  paper  bound,  illustrated;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $  .80. 
The  American  Municipal  Executive 

By   Russell    McCulloch    Story.      University 

of  Illinois  Studies  in  Social  Sciences.    Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.     231   pp.     Price,  paper, 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 
The  Higher  Learning  in  America 

By    Thorstein    Veblen.      B.    W.    Hnebsch. 

286  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.10. 
The  Sugar-Beet  in  America 

By  F.  S.  Harris.     Macmillan  Co.     342  pp. 

Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.37. 
R.  U.  S.,  Rural  Uplook  Service. 

Compiled   by  L.   H.   Bailey.  L.   H.   Bailey, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.     313  pp.     Price  $3;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $3.15. 
Democracy    in    Earnest.      Southern    Socio- 
logical    Congress     1916-1918.      Edited    by 

James  E.  McCulloch.    Southern  Sociological 

Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.     416  pp. 
Morals  and  Morale. 

By  Luther   H.    Gulick.     Association   Press. 

192  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.10. 
The   Peace-President 

By   William   Archer.      Henry    Holt   &   Co. 

123  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.10. 
English  Literature  During  the  Last  Half 

Century 

By    John   W.     Cunliffe.      Macmillan     Co. 

315  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$2.10. 
The  Conscience  and  Concessions 

By    Alfred    Williams    Anthony.      Fleming 

H.  Revell.     270  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— Trained  Social  Worker  of 
Case  Work  experience,  for  position  as 
Field  Supervisor  for  National  Organization 
entering  on  comprehensive  Social  Welfare 
Program  in  the  South.  Address  3116, 
Survey. 

WANTED — Young  woman,  experienced 
in  Community  Work,  to  organize  and  su- 
perintend activities  of  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Mostly  evening  work.  Apply  Mrs.  A. 
Schaffner,  44  Fletcher  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

MATURE  WOMAN  of  experience 
wanted  as  Director  of  Women's  Work  in 
one  of  the  largest  Settlements  in  the  East. 
State  experience  in  detail.  Address  3112, 
Survey. 

WANTED— Resident  Trained  Nurse  for 
Infirmary  in  Children's  Institution  in  New 
York  City;  interesting  work;  good  salary. 
Write  or  call  after  6  p.  m.  A.  B.,  116  East 
37th  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  act  as  Matron 
of  large  Institution  caring  for  fatherless 
girls.  Must  have  had  experience  and  must 
have  the  best  reference  for  character. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Survey, 
3113. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE 
AND  RESEARCH  WORKER— Univer- 
sity and  School  of  Philanthropy  graduate ; 
experienced  in  organizing,  publicity,  cam- 
paigning, investigation  and  administration 
of  recreations,  charities,  employees'  wel- 
fare, co-operative  movements,  boys'  work, 
social  centers,  and  general  community  bet- 
terment programs ;  at  present  in  War  De- 
partment as  social  service  executive ;  is 
available  for  general  social  organization  or 
for  specialized  work  in  charities,  recrea- 
tions, research,  Americanization,  boys' 
work,  public  health  movement,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 3098,  Survey. 

WANTED  BY  WOMAN— Social  Ser- 
vice Executive — an  administrative  position. 
Have  been  Settlement  Resident,  Nursery 
Matron  and  Kindergarten  Investigator, 
organizer,  good  manager.  Prefer  Chicago 
or  vicinity.  Would  consider  a  new  and 
poor  establishment.    Address  3117,  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  — Experienced,  so- 
cial  worker,  physicial  training  instructor, 
college  graduate,  seeks  large  proposition 
where  executive  ability  and  knowledge  are 
essential.    Address  3102  Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER  (Trained  Nurse), 
experienced  Orphanage  and  Day  Nursery 
work,  housekeeping,  infant  feeding,  etc., 
desires  position.     Address  3091,  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR— Sports  oT  industrial 
work — during  School  year.  References. 
In  replying  please  give  details.  Address 
3115,  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  of  large 
Girls'  Club  wishes  broader  field.  Salary 
$2,700  to  $3,000.    Reply  Survey,  3108. 


YOUNG  MAN,  engaged  in  Army  recrea- 
tional and  social  work,  experienced  church 
institutional  worker,  boy  club  leader,  etc., 
will  be  free  March  20  for  position  in  social 
service  activities.    Address  3109,  Survey. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Jewish 
Orphanage,  having  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience in  both  the  Cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan,  is  desirous  of  a  change  for  a 
similar  position.    Address  3114,  Survey. 

WANTED— Position  as  Superintendent 
or  Supervisor  in  Child-Caring  Institution, 
or  Visitor  for  Charity  Organization. 
Training  and  experience  in  institutional 
work,  also  social  service.  Address  3110, 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  GRADE  TEACHER, 
Protestant,  graduate  of  Domestic  Science 
Institute,  desires  position  as  Domestic 
Science  Teacher.  Would  take  resident 
position.    Address  3111,  Survey. 

HOUSE  MOTHER  wants  position  April 
first.    Address  Survey  3100. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSOLATION  HOUSE 

Established  1914 

Special  Courses  in 

INVALID  OCCUPATION 

BEDSIDE  OCCUPATIONS 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

RE-EDUCATION 

Will  begin  May   1st,   continuing  through- 
out the  summer.     Pupils  may  enter  at  any 
date.      Send   stamps   for  prospectus. 
GEORGE    EDWARD    BARTON,    A.    I.    A. 

Director 
Consolation   House,   Clifton   Springs,   N.   Y. 


JOTTINGS 

(Continued  from  page  909) 
union,  and  H.  E.  Gaston,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Nonpartisan  League. 


EDWARD  D.  NOLAN,  co-defendant  with 
Thomas  J.  Mooney  in  the  San  Francisco 
bomb  trials,  has  been  cleared  of  all  charges. 
Although  Mr.  Nolan  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  jail,  being  held  without  bail,  the  police 
now  announce  that  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  try  him.  Mr.  Nolan  is 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  local  of  the 
Machinists'  Union. 


SHORT  time  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
unemployment  situation,  according  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer  who  writes  to  the 
Iron  Age.  He  contends  that  figures  showing 
merely  the  number  of  unemployed  do  not 
properly  represent  present  conditions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  its  review  of  busi- 
ness reports  for  February,  says  that  "there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  provide  labor  for  a 
greater  number  of  persons  by  eliminating 
overtime  or  establishing  short  time,"  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  New  England  cotton 
mills  are  operating  only  a  few  days  a  week. 
This  means  a  serious  loss  of  income  for 
those  who  are  nominally  "employed."  Coal 
Age  reports  that  600  coal  mines  in  Illinois 
are  working  an  average  of  2J/2  days  a  week, 
and  quotes  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  as  saying  that 
90,000  coal  miners  in  the  state  are  working 
less  than  half  time. 


GIRLS  under  eighteen  may  not  be  employed 
in  the  public  messenger  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  May  1,  according  to  a  ruling  of 
the  state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
New  York  adopted  last  year  a  measure  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  girls  under  twen- 
ty-one as  messengers,  and  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Massachusetts  prohibit  entirely  the 
employment  of  women  in  this  occupation. 


The  Connecticut  Training  School 
of  the  New  Haven  Hospital 

Founded  In  1873 
Is  enabled  to  meet  the  necessities  of  reconstruction 
In  the  national  nursing  program,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Yale  University  Medical  School,  whose 
teaching  field  Is  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  It  offers 
an  excellent  Preliminary  Course  of  6  months,  not 
only  to  Its  own  candidates,  but  to  those  of  other 
Training  Schools,  whose  requirements  are  accept- 
able. Theoretical  Instruction  thro  ghout  the 
Course  la  given  by  members  of  the  Yale  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  Faculties.  Exceptional  opportunities  are 
offered  for  Instruction  and  training  In  medical, 
surgical,  contagious,  and  obstetrical  services.  In- 
cluding dispensary,  social  service,  and  visiting 
nursing  Requirements  for  admission,  graduation 
from  approved  high  or  private  schools.  A  new  class 
to  be  admitted  March  1st,  1919  to  April  1st,  1919. 
For  young  womon  who  have  had  2  years  In  col- 
lege, with  satisfactory  scientific  preparation,  a 
course  of  training  covering  less  than  the  full  3 
years  has  been  arranged. 

For  further  information  address. 

Director,      Connecticut      Training      School, 

New  Haven  Hospital, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 
Co-operativb  Education  and  Recreation.    By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.     8  pp.     2   cents.     Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
Summaries    of     State     Laws    Relating    to 
State    Boards    of   Charities    and   Corric- 
tions.      Complied    by    the    Civic    Federation 
of  Dallas  for  the  State  Commission  on  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Legislation.    176  pp.    $1. 
Address  Texas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare, 
1306%   Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Toward  the  New  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.     164  pp.     25 
cents.     Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
Workshop    Committees.      Suggested    lines    of 
development.     By   C.   G.   Renold.     Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.     Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19   St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 
You  Should  Know  About  Credit  Unions.    A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.     Mas- 
sachusetts    Credit     Union     Association,     78 
Devonshire    St.,    Boston. 
Fob  Value  Received.     A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial  Pensions.      John   A.    Fitch.      Reprinted 
from   the    Survey.      5    cts.      Survey   Associ- 
ates, Inc.,   112   East   19   St.,  New   York. 
Edwards'   Prize   Essay   fob  1919,   "  Russia's 
Social   Problem,   The   Peasant."      Free   of 
Dean  E.  R.  Groves,  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month 
Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly,   $2  a  year;   pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union   Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished   by    National    Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year;    published    by    Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,   New   York. 


REGIONAL,  state  and  community  activities 
will  be  developed  from  now  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Americanization 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
which  is  being  reorganized  for  that  work.  All 
organizations  and  community  forces  having 
any  point  of  contact  with  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, writes  F.  C.  Butler,  director  of  Ameri- 
canization, will  have  a  part  in  this  educa- 
tional, social  and  civic  program. 


SHIPYARD  workers  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  returned  to  work  on  March 
11  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when 
the  strike  was  called  on  January  21.  They 
went  back  as  they  went  out,  solidly,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  employers  that  there 
would  be  no  discrimination. 


THE  WILLIAMS  FEINTING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Offers  the  Following 

Vocational  Courses 

INDUSTRY-Mn  A.  Fitch. 

Preparing  for:  Employment  Management,  Factory  Inspection,  Con- 
sumers' Leagues,  Associations  for  Labor  Legislation,  etc. 

PUBLIC  HEAVm-Godfrey  R.  Pisek,  M.D.  and  James  Alexander  Miller,  M.D. 
Preparing  for :    Hospital  Social  Service,  Health  Visiting,  etc. 

FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE-Porter  R.  Lee  and  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Preparing  for:  Home  Service;  Juvenile  Probation;  Organized  Chari- 
ties, public  and  private;  Home  and  Institutional  Care  of  Children; 
Teaching  of  Case  Work,  etc. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK- Bernard  Glueck,  M.D. 

Preparing  for :  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics,  After  Care  in  connection  with 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  and  Feebleminded,  etc. 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH-Ka/e  H.  Claghom. 

Preparing  for :  Field  Investigation  in  Federal  Service  or  under  private 
organizations,  Statistical  Positions,  Americanization,  Housing  Inves- 
tigation, Supervision  of  Record  Keeping,  etc. 

CRIMINOLOGY—  George  W.  Kirchwey. 

Preparing  for:  Management  of  Institutions,  Adult  Probation,  Parole, 
Clinical  Criminology,  etc. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION—  Walter  W.  Pettit. 

Preparing  for:  Group  Organization  to  improve  social  conditions, 
Recreation,  School  Visiting,  etc. 

To  make  application  for  a  fellowship,  write  before  April  15,  1919,  to 
Porter  R.  Lee,  Director,  Room  903,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

Summer  Session:  July  7 — August  15 
Winter  Session:  October — June,  1919-1920 
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In  the  bands  of  our  solrllers  or  sailors. — NO  WRAPPING — 
NO  ADDRESS.     A.  S.  BURLESON.  Postmaster-General. 
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The  "Bolshevism"  of  Professor  Ward 

By  Graham   Taylor 

Salvaging  the  Four  Minute  Men 

By  George  TV.  Coleman 
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By  Lydia  Allen  De  Vilbiss 

Rehabilitation  Problems 

By  George  M.  Price 
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Important  New  Publications 


NOW  READY 

Russia's  Agony      By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Petrograd. 

One  of  the  best-informed  books  on  the  Russia's  national  character,  the  work  of  the  Soviets,  and  other  topics  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  Russian  crisis.  The  author  had  lived  in  Russia  from  boyhood,  and  moreover  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  all  parties.     Fully     illustrated.     An    exceptionally    authoritative    work. 

Net,  $5.00 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects  By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG,  Correspondent  in  Russia 

(1917)  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Being  familiar  with  the  country,  and  speaking  Russian  fluently,  the  author  had  opportunities  for  securing  first-hand 
information  and  for  personal  observation  of  both  men  and  events,  such  as  probably  no  other  correspondent  enjoyed, 
hence  this  book  as  material  for  the  yet-to-be-written     history  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

Net,  $2.50 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East     By  JEAN  VICTOR  BATES 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P. 
A  long  and  intricate  tangle  of  cause  and  effect,  stretching  back  into  by-gone  centuries  and  complicated  by  the  clash 
of  rival  religions,  competing  nationalities  and  conflicting  claims,  is  involved  in  the  Balkan  situation.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  of  that  peninsula  such  as  this   book  gives  is  vital  and  essential.  Net,  $5.00 


By  e.  t.  McCarthy  r.  s.  m., 


Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Mining  Engineer 

M.  I.  M.  M.,  M.  I.  M.  E.,  M.  Am.  I.  M.  E. 

Experiences,  hazards  and  adventures,  strange,  interesting  and  unusual,  by  a  Mining  Engineer  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  the  United  States,  the  Gold  Coast,  Morocco,  Canada,  the  Rockies,  Central  America,  Malaysia,  China, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay.  Net,  $7.00 

The  Clash     A  Study  in  Nationalities     By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE 

A  study  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  any  country,  with  especial  application  to  the  conflict  between  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  Canadian  government.  Since  this  problem  of  nationalities  is  so  prominent  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, the  book  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  light  it  throws  on  Canadian  affairs.  Net,  $2.50 

En  Route    (On  the  Way)    By  JORIS-KARL  HUYSMANS 

A  new  American  edition  of  the  famous  novel  by  the  author  of  "La  Bas,"  and  "La  Cathedrale,"  etc.  A  marvellous 
portrayal  of  a  soul's  evolution  from  the  most  debased  state  of  materialism  into  a  pure  and  intense  spirituality,  as 
much  isolated  from  the  ordinary  psychological  study  as  it  is  from  the  conventional  novel.  Net,  $2.50 

Charlotte  Bronte      1816-1916     A  Centenary  Memorial 

Prepared  by  the  Bronte  Society,  edited  by  Butler  Wood,  F.R.S.E.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  With  3 
maps  and  28  illustrations.  Among  contributors  of  the  cr  itical  essays,  reminiscences  and  other  matter,  which  make  the 
book  indispensable  to  the  Bronte  student,  are  Edmund  Gosse,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Arthur  C.  Benson,  Bishop  Welldon, 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  others.  Net,  $4.00 

Ulster  Folk-Lore     By  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  F.  R.  A.  I. 

A  collection  of  Ulster  traditions  of  "wee  folk"  in  which  are  found  traces  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  and  of  a  warfare  in 
which  the  capture  of  children  possibly  orginated  a  whole  group  of  fairy  tales.  Ready  newt  week 

Essays  in  Lent     By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

Remarkable  Lenten  essays  crystallizing  the  spirit  of  liberal  Christianity,  the  enlightened  common  sense,  and  the 
beauty  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  late  editor  of  The  Outlook,  in  which  these  essays  first  appeared.    Net,  $1.00 

Studies  in  Electro-Physiology     (Animal  and  Vegetable)    By  ARTHUR  E.  BAINES 

Mr.  Baines  is  a  consulting  electrician,  author  of  "Electro -Pathology  and  Therapeutics."  With  thirty-one  original  draw- 
ings in  color,  illustrating  electrical  structure  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  G.  T.  Baines — also  other  illustrations. 

Net,  $5.00 

Studies  in  Electro-Pathology     (Illustrated)    By  A.  WHITE  ROBERTSON 

The  author  aims  to  6how  that  in  both  toxic  and  deficiency  diseases  the  loss  of  natural  electrical  equilibrium  precedes 
and  determines  the  pathological  changes  and  that  electrical  diffusion  inaugurates  cellular  failure.  Net,  $5.00 


All  of  these  map  be  obtained  (postage  extra)  of  any  bookseller  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Filth  Ave,  New  York 
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C.  M.  GOETHE,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
WILLIAM  E.  HARMON,  New  York 
WM.  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON, 

San   Diego 
MORRIS  KNOWLES.  Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

ROBERT   W.   de   FOREST,   Chairman 


ALBERT  D.  LASKER,  Chicago 
JOSEPH  LEE,  Boston 
JULIAN  W.  MACK,  Chicago 
V.  EVERIT  MACY,  New  York 
CHARLES  D.  NORTON,  New  York 
SIMON   N.   PATTEN,   Philadelphia 
HELEN  S.  PRATT,  New  York 
JULIUS  ROSENWALD.  Chicago 
ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD, 

Philadelphia 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Chicago 
ELIOT  WADSWORTH. 

Washington 
LILLIAN  D.  WALD,  New  York 
ALFRED  T.  WHITE,  Brooklyn 


SuuvEy  Associates,  Inc.,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  ot 
New  York,  November,  19 12,  as  a  membership  organization  without  sharei 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors 
of  $10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  per- 
sonal interest  which  has  made  the  Survey  a  living  thing. 

IF  you  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  Survey  meaning  this  sort 
of  thing,  to  this  sort  of  people,  send  in  your  name  to  add  to  the 
roster  of  Survey  Associates  on  pag:  929. 

OHIO   CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 
Office  of  C.  N.  Pond,  Secretary  of  Extension  Committee 

Oberlin,   O. 
Dear  Hustlers  for  Good: 

Being  mainly  as  Milton  said  he  was,  "  old  and  blind,"  perhaps  I  ought 
to  drop  most  of  my  periodicals.  .  .  .  But  your  last  offer  of  two  years 
for  $6  fetches  me.  Hence  enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $6.  At 
seventy-seven,  after  fifty-four  years  in  gospel  ministry,  with  my  vision 
half  gone,  I  am  enjoying  life  wonderfully.  And  your  Survey  is  one 
chief  factor  of  enjoyment. 

Cordially,  C.   N.  Pond. 

Columbus,  O. 
To  the   Editor: 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  cooperating  subscription  I  cannot 
do  so  this  year,  for  this  is  my  senior  year  at  O.  S.  U,  and  a  student's 
income  is  small. 

I    thoroughly   believe   in   The   Survey   and   its   work   and   desire   that   its 
circulation   may   increase   this    year   in   proportion    as   its   efficiency    is   grow- 
ing.    To  that  end  my   Survey  is  passed  on  and,  be  assured,  it  is  gaining 
friends. 
Success  to  you  in  these  present  times  of  your  opportunities. 

Sincerely,  K M . 

The  Survey.  City.  Iowa. 

We  must  have  The  Survey  waiting  for  Mr.  in  case  he  returns 

from  France  this  year.  I  wish  I  might  tell  you  the  part  it  takes  in  my 
"  little  life."  The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  asks  me  to  give  a  talk 
on  "  Play."  I  cannot  do  it,  but  I  furnish  material  for  such  a  talk  from 
my  Survey  file. 

Believing  that  a  talk  on  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  appropriate  for 
our  Christmas  missionary  program,  I  found  material  in  The  Survey; 
in  its  book  reviews  I  found  supplementary  material. 

Mr.   has   now    spent    fourteen    months    as    a    "  Y  "    man    abroad 

and  wishes  on  his  return  to  establish  a  "  Soldiers'  Church  "  "  like  my 
blessed  hut,"  where  men  in  work  clothes  can  hear  the  good  tidings  in  the 
same  room  in  which  they  frequently  have  movies.  If  only  a  community 
could  be  found  small  enough  and  broadminded  enoueh  to  crave  such  a 
church  !  The  Survey  comes  and  puts  before  us  a  design  of  a  "  Liberty 
Church  "  realized.  Seriously — how  could  we  find  a  community  of  workers 
other  than  munition  workers  who  would  rejoice  to  have  such  a  church  and 

such   a  leader?     Mr.  has  authorized   me   to   get   him   a   position — 

something   which    at    such    great    distance    he    cannot    do   so    well    perhaps. 
The  children   and   I   have   asked   him   to    remain,    however,   until   Pershing 
returns.      If   we   were   permitted   in   time    to   join   him,    he   might   continue 
his   work   for  soldiers  indefinitely  "  iver  there." 
I  enclose  our  subscription  promise. 

Yours  truly,  M D . 

PALAMA  SETTLEMENT 
Honolulu.   T.    H. 

Nov.  29,  1918. 
To  the  Editor: 

My  first  thought  was  to  decline  to  become  a  cooperating  member  this 
year,  not  for  lack  of  appreciation,  but  on  account  of  added  financial  bur- 
dens caused  by  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

On  second  thought,  however,  I  have  decided  to  become  one.  I  cannot 
mortgage  the  future,  but  if  possible  I  will  renew  this  membership  in  the 
future. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Survey  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  while  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  all  it  has  said,  I  have 
found  it  very  helpful  in  shaping  both  my  work  and  philosophy. 

Shut  away  in  these  islands,  from  close  contact   with  my  brothers  in  the 
profession,   it   has  been    a  source   of   help   and   inspiration    to   me   and   for 
that  reason,  if  no  other,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  respond  to  your  appeal. 
Wishing  The  Survey  the  best  of  good  fortune  for  the  coming  year. 

Yours  sincerely,  Jas.  A.   Rath. 


The  Long  Table:  Survey  Associates  and  readers  are  cordially 
invited  to  draw  up  a  chair,  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
Survey  library,  112  East  19  street.. 

Friday,  April  4,  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the  Survey  staff,  will  tell  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  textile  strike  at  Lawrence. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
lOrmerlv  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION     OF     INFANT     MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  EN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;   Rev.   Henry  A.   Atkinson,   sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,    The    Intercollegiate    Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  ahillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.     Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y :  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

—Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Pu&Kc  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  tresis. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,   county  gov't.     Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  Survey  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  eamp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y.  ~ 


Parleys  for  Industrial  Peace 


By  Arthur  Gleason 


February  28,   1919. 

YESTERDAY  the  peace  parliament  of  employers  and 
workers  convened  by  the  British  government  met  in 
the  Central  Hall.  Five  hundred  workers  were  pres- 
ent and  three  hundred  employers.  The  workers  rep- 
resented general  workers,  the  Triple  Alliance  of  miners, 
transport  workers  and  railway  men,  the  engineering  trades, 
shipbuilding,  cotton,  and  also  those  trades  which  have  been 
gathered  in  under  the  Whitley  council  scheme.  Of  the 
Whitley  councils  Sir  Robert  Home,  the  new  minister  of  labor, 
said :  "  The  great  positive  reform  to  which  one  looks  with 
the  most  hope  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  disputes  in  the 
future  is  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Whitley's  committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  country  not  long  ago.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  the  whole  movement  of  modern  life  is  in  favor 
of  the  workmen  being  allowed  some  share  in  the  control  of 
industry  in  future."  But  it  was  noticeable  at  this  parliament 
of  producers  that  the  Triple  Alliance  brought  in  its  own  sep- 
arate proposals,  and  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers refused  to  be  bound  by  any  action  taken  at  this 
conference. 

The  Whitley  councils,  in  other  words,  while  they  have 
already  been  set  up  in  twenty-six  organized  trades  and  are 
about  to  spread  out  over  twenty-four  more,  so  that  already 
they  are  covering  the  working  activities  of  two  and  a  half 
million  persons,  have  nevertheless  failed  to  prevail  in  the  storm 
centers  of  the  industrial  world.  They  have  not  taken  hold 
of  the  miners,  transport  workers,  railway  men,  shipbuilders, 
engineers  and  cotton  spinners  and  weavers.  Conciliation  has 
only  been  accepted  as  the  necessary  climate  of  these  next 
months  in  those  smaller  occupations  which  are  not  the  pivotal 
industries  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  equally  noticeable  that  the  programs  presented  by 
employers,  by  the  government  and  by  the  workers  were  all 
equally  without  imagination  and  without  any  synthesis  which 
would  gather  in  all  the  ten  or  eleven  causes  of  unrest  and  meet 
them  with  a  constructive  program  for  the  whole  area  of  in- 
dustry. The  government,  for  instance,  came  forward  in  the 
person  of  the  canny  Sir  Robert  Home  with  a  reduction  of 
unemployment  donation,  and  Lloyd  George,  at  the  close  of  a 
rather  muddled  day  of  hot  recrimination  and  vague  concilia- 


tion, countered  with  the  kind  of  speech  that  could  have  been 
made  acceptably  ten  years  ago  in  almost  any  industrial  center 
where  there  was  a  mild  disturbance.  The  employers,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Allan  Smith,  one  of  the  great  metal  trades 
employers,  proposed  sending  the  whole  matter  to  committee 
for  further  study.  Inasmuch  as  England  has  studied  the  in- 
dustrial situation  for  one  hundred  years  in  blue  books,  royal 
commissions,  parliamentary  committees,  Garton  foundations 
and  Fabian  research  departments,  one  could  not  feel  that  one 
more  committee  would  bring  any  very  high-powered  search- 
light to  bear  on  the  tangle.  The  Triple  Alliance,  it  is  true, 
presented  a  definite  program  through  the  voice  of  James  H. 
Thomas,  head  of  the  railway  men,  in  demanding  increased 
wages,  lessened  hours,  joint  control,  and  nationalization  of 
the  mining  and  transport  services.  But  while  he  spoke  for  a 
million  and  a  half  men,  still  these  demands  are  sectional  and 
do  not  bear  intimate  relation  to  the  needs  of  eight  and  a  half 
million  other  workers.  Accordingly,  Arthur  Henderson  came 
forward  with  an  amendment  to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Allan 
Smith  to  the  effect  that  a  provisional  committee  of  thirty  em- 
ployers and  thirty  workers  be  set  up  to  study  the  situation  at 
once.  On  this  committee  of  workers  two  women  were  elected. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  place  five  women  on  it,  but  the 
men  voted  it  down  on  the  ground  that  trade-union  strength 
of  women  did  not  entitle  them  to  so  heavy  a  representation. 

Arthur  Henderson's  power  over  a  mixed  assembly  with 
divergent  views,  loud  voices  and  minorities  determined  to 
make  trouble  was  again  manifest.  He  dominated  the  after- 
meeting  of  five  hundred  trade-unionists  as  easily  as  he  dom- 
inates a  conference  of  the  Labor  Party.  When  a  misguided 
man  from  the  rear  challenged  his  right  as  a  trade-unionist, 
Henderson  replied  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  iron  founders  in  England.  Ernest 
Bevin,  of  the  Dockers'  Union,  opposed  the  formation  of  any 
such  committee  on  the  ground  that  it  was  just  another  attempt 
of  the  government  to  work  out  an  employers'  peace.  He  said 
that  the  trade-unions  had  entered  into  the  Treasury  agree- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1915  and  had  signed  away  their  power, 
and  that  their  action  was  followed  up  by  the  munitions  of  war 
act  which  robbed  them  of  all  rights.  As  the  result  there  had 
been  a  rank-and-file  revolt  against  the  leadership  of  the  trade- 
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unionists.  He  did  not  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of  that  debacle. 
But  he  spoke  against  the  considered  majority  opinion  of  the 
meeting.  Robert  Williams,  head  of  the  transport  workers, 
refused  to  be  represented  on  the  new  committee,  and  his  ac- 
tion was  followed  by  a  representative  of  the  railway  men. 

So  much  is  true  by  way  of  limitation  and  criticism  of  this 
peace  parliament  of  industry.  Certain  positive  facts  remain 
to  be  stated.  The  great  majority  of  trade-unionists  present 
clearly  desired  to  enter  into  working  relations  with  the  em- 
ployers in  order  to  restore  industry  to  a  normal  basis.  A 
proportion  at  least  of  the  employers  wished  to  arrange  better 
working  conditions  for  their  men  and  were  ready  to  concede 
some  share  in  control  of  management  to  the  workers.  If  this 
conference  is  equally  successful  on  its  second  meeting,  which 
will  take  place  within  a  few  weeks,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  industrial  parliament. 
It  is  too  soon  to  be  sure  of  any  such  development,  but  it  is  at 
least  possible.  Lloyd  George  who  finds  it  not  worth  his  time 
to  attend  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  except  to  hear  an 
occasional  speech  from  some  exceptionally  well-informed  man 
like  John  Robert  Clynes,  did  find  it  well  worth  his  time  to 
remain  all  day  in  session  with  this  industrial  parliament, 
except  for  the  few  moments  when  he  was  summoned  out  for 
a  private  interview  with  Robert  Smillie,  head  of  the  miners. 
Mr.  Smillie,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  spare  the  time  to  at- 
tend this  conference  but  had  to  devote  the  day  to  sessions 
with  the  miners. 

The  conference  may  be  the  result  of  a  suggestion  which 
Mr.  Clynes  has  been  pushing  ardently  in  recent  weeks  for 
what  he  calls  an  industrial  council — a  council  of  all  the 
trades  employers  and  unionists.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
gathering  together  of  all  producers  in  industry  amounts  to  a 
super-Whitley  council.  We  have  the  shop  committee,  the 
works  committee,  the  district  council,  the  joint  standing  na- 
tional council  in  the  given  industry  which  has  come  in  under 
the  Whitley  scheme,  and  now  finally  we  have  this  collection 
of  all  the  trades  which  have  come  in  under  that  scheme.  Thus 
gradually  some  sort  of  organization  is  being  worked  out  in 
the  industrial  arena,  comparable  to  the  organization  of  the 
state  for  matters  political. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  conference  reads: 

That  this  conference,  being  of  opinion  that  any  preventable  dislo- 
cation of  industry  is  always  to  be  deplored,  and  in  the  present  criti- 
cal period  of  reconstruction  may  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  thinking  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove 
legitimate  grievances  and  promote  harmony  and  good  will,  resolves 
to  appoint  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  em- 
ployers and  workers,  men  and  women,  together  with  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  government,  to  consider  and  report  to  a  further 
meeting  of  the  conference  on  the  causes  of  the  present  unrest  and 
the  steps  necessary  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers, workpeople,  and  the  state,  and  especially  to  consider  (1) 
questions  relating  to  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; (2)  unemployment  and  its  prevention;  and  (3)  the  best 
method   of   promoting   cooperation    between   capital    and    labor. 

As  industry  draws  nearer  to  organization  and  a  constitu- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  see  its  constituent  parts.  Those  in- 
vited to  yesterday's  meeting  were  : 

(1)  All  Joint  Industrial  Councils.  These  bodies,  which  are 
created  in  pursuance  of  the  Whitley  scheme,  are  established  only 
in  industries  in  which  both  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  are 
well  organized  in  their  respective  associations,  and  they  consist  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  associations  of  employers  and 
trade  unions.  They  cover  26  industries,  including  bread  baking  and 
Hour  confectionery,  building,  chemicals,  furniture,  hosiery,  leather 
goods,  matches,  paint,  pottery,  rubber,  sawmilling,  silk,  vehicle  build- 
ing, and  tin  mining. 

(2)  All.  Interim  Reconstruction  Committees.  These  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  in  industries  where,  owing  to  various  reasons 
progress  towards  the  formation  of  joint  industrial  councils  has  been 
slow.    They  also  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  as- 


sociations of  employers  and  trade  unions,  and  they  cover  35  trades, 
including  basket-making,  brush-making,  catering,  clay,  cocoa  and 
jam,  cutlery,  stationery,  fertilizers,  furniture  warehousing  and  re- 
moving, gloves,  lead,  music,  non-ferrous  mines,  patent  fuel,  quarry- 
ing, railway  carriage  and  wagon  building,  sugar  refining,  whole- 
sale clothing,  zinc  and  spelter,  and  paper-making. 

(3)  All  Trade  Boards.  These  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workpeople,  with  several  nominees  of  the  min- 
ister of  labor.  Their  primary  function  is  the  fixing  of  legal  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages,  but  they  also  deal  with  industrial  conditions 
generally.  They  number  13,  covering  the  chain  trade,  hollow-ware, 
lace  finishing,  linen  and  cotton  embroidery  (Ireland),  paper  box 
trade,  shirt  making,  sugar  confectionery  and  food  preserving,  tail- 
oring, and  the  tin  box  trade. 

(4)  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. This  represents  more  than  4,000,000  members  of  British  trade 
unions. 

(5)  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Tradbs 
Union  Congress.  This  represents  about  250,000  members  of  Scottish 
trades  councils,  Scottish  sections  of  British  trade  unions,  and  trade 
unions  with  a  wholly  Scottish  membership. 

(6)  The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This  repre- 
sents about  800,000  members  of  trade  unions  federated  mainly  for 
financial  purposes.  Most  of  the  unions  are  also  affiliated  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress. 

(7)  The  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and  Employed.  A 
body  formed  at  the  end  of  1916,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Huth  Jackson, 
to  promote  cooperation  of  employers  and  employed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  and  the  efficiency  of  industries.  It  consists  of  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  labor  organizations,  individual  companies  or 
firms,  and  other  persons  in  sympathy  with  its  objects. 

(8)  The  Federation  of  British  Industries.  This  organization 
comprises  over  800  individual  manufacturing  firms  and  about  170 
trade  organizations,  representing  over  9,000  firms  in  many  trades. 
It  was  formed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  it  is  allied  with  the  British 
Empire  Producers'  Organization,  the  British  Imperial  Council  of 
Commerce,  and  the  British  Manufacturers'  Corporation. 

(9)  Employers'  Federations  and  Trade  Unions  Covering  the 
Following  Trades:  Coalmining,  iron  and  steel,  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing,  cotton,  boot  and  shoe,  railways, 
docks,  and  other  transport,  printing,  explosives,  lace,  tinplate,  heat- 
ing and  domestic  engineers,  and  general  workers  and  women  workers. 

Among  the  eight  hundred  delegates  it  was  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  workers  and  employers,  except  for 
"  Bob  "  Williams  in  a  class-conscious  flannel  shirt  and  muffler. 
Sir  Allan  Smith,  president  of  the  Engineering  and  Employ- 
ers' Federation,  might  have  been  taken  by  a  visitor  from 
Mars  for  a  pale,  intense,  sincere  Clyde  revolutionary.  And 
the  traveler  from  New  Zealand  would  have  selected  Thomas, 
Brownlie  and  Stuart-Bunning  as  millionaire  proprietors, 
shrewd,  far-seeing,  conscious  of  power. 

It  is  too  soon  to  be  either  hopeful  or  pessimistic  about  the 
results  of  this  conference  of  conciliation  called  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Lloyd  George  has  for  many  years  been  an  adept 
in  smoothing  out  trouble,  but  the  situation  is  far  greater  than 
any  he  has  tackled  in  the  past.  And  one  had  the  feeling 
yesterday  that  his  gifts  of  public  speech  and  his  personal  charm 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  cure  the  present  unrest  unless  he  is 
able  to  come  forward  with  a  clearly  thought-out  program 
which  will  meet  the  real  points  at  issue.  The  workers  are 
sick  of  talk  about  "  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world,  " 
"  speeding-up  devices  "  and  "  higher  production."  They  have 
worked  to  the  limits  of  their  strength  for  four  years  and  are 
utterly  weary.  No  motivation  will  now  avail  to  draw  on 
the  deeper  sources  of  their  productive  power  except  one  that 
finds  its  dynamic  in  a  full  measure  of  collective  benefit. 

Yesterday,  just  across  the  street  from  the  Central  Hall, 
Princess  Pat  was  being  married.  A  large  crowd  was  outside 
the  Abbey  as  the  delegates  emerged  from  the  grim  debate ;  and 
Princess  Pat  appeared,  a  princess  no  longer,  having  stooped 
to  a  union  with  the  second  son  of  a  Scottish  earl  instead  of 
mating  with  the  son  of  a  royal  house.  It  was  the  final  gesture 
of  royalty,  coinciding  with  the  advent  of  the  workers  to  a 
share  in  power. 


Less  Crime  During  the  War 


THERE  is  a  widespread  impression  that  crime  de- 
creased during  the  war.  No  figures  have  been  pub- 
lished to  prove  it.  The  Survey,  therefore,  sent  out 
a  brief  inquiry  to  a  number  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  to  a  few  police  chiefs  in  representative  cities.  Replies 
were  received  from  21  prisons,  19  reformatories  and  the  police 
departments  of  12  cities. *  The  replies  gave  the  actual  figures 
of  prison  populations  and  arrests  for  the  past  four  years  (up 
to  October,  191 8)  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  officials  in 
charge  as  to  the  causes  of  decrease  in  crime  wherever  that 
was  shown. 

Although  such  an  inquiry  is  of  course  sketchy,  the  returns 
all  point  to  the  one  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  crime  during  the  war.  Indeed  the  decrease  began 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  for  practically  all 
the  figures  show  a  downward  movement  from  191 5.  It  is 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  causes  given  that  this  was 
not  due  altogether  to  the  better  conditions  of  employment 
since  the  European  war,  but  quite  considerably  to  the  "  increas- 
ing restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic."  Indeed  all  the  startling 
decreases  in  arrests  are  attributed  mainly  to  this  one  factor. 
But  the  more  uniform,  continuous  decrease  in  crime  is  evidently 
due  to  the  conditions  of  the  war — steady  work,  higher  wages, 
the  induction  into  military  service  of  the  young  men  from 
whose  ranks  most  offenders  come,  and  the  general  stimulation 
of  public  morale  ("  general  purposefulness  of  a  nation  in  war- 
time "  as  the  questionnaire  put  it). 

This  general  decrease  is  of  course  more  evident  in  the  re- 
turns from  the  state  prisons  and  reformatories  than  in  those 
from  the  police  departments,  which  are  subject  to  much  more 
varied  influences  A  large  increase  in  arrests  may  or  may  not 
mean  an  increase  in  crime;  it  may  equally  well  mean  a  new 
chief,  or  a  "clean  up."  But  the  prison  and  reformatory 
figures  mean  convictions  for  crime,  and  they  are  the  safer 
index.  Of  the  21  state  prisons,  19  showed  a  definite  marked 
decrease  in  population  in  October,  191 8  as  against  the  same 
month  in  191 7,  and  as  against  the  two  years  previous.  One 
(Sing  Sing  Prison)  remained  practically  stationary  in  popula- 
tion, though  the  actual  figures  show  a  decrease,  due  to  trans- 
fers to  other  prisons.  One  (the  Ohio  state  peniten- 
tiary) showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  two  war  years,  due, 
the  warden  states,  to  the  influx  of  undesirables  into  Ohio  in 
response  to  employment  advertising,  and  also  to  stricter  law  en- 
forcement. In  the  21  prisons  taken  together  the  total  de- 
crease in  population  was  18  per  cent  from  191 5  to  19 18.  It 
was  12  per  cent  from  1917  to  1918  alone. 

The  reformatories  tell  a  similar,  but  less  striking  story  of 
decreased  population.  Receiving  a  considerably  younger  group 
of  men  than  the  prisons,  it  is  probable  that  the  influences 
which  made  for  increased  juvenile  delinquency  during  the 
war  counteracted  in  some  degree  those  tending  to  decrease 
crime  among  adults.  The  boys  under  21  were  not  liable  to 
draft  (until  September,  1918)  and  still  remained  to  recruit 
the  reformatory  population.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to 
find  that  of  the  19  reformatories,  only  11  report  a  decrease,  2 
show  an  actual  increase  (St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  Illinois, 

l  The  state  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri;  Sing  Sing 
and  Great  Meadow,  New  York,  and  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Pa.;  the  state 
reformatories  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Washington,  and 
the  state  training  school  for  boys,  Illinois;  the  police  departments  of  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Austin,  St.  Louis,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  Roch- 
ester, Atlanta,  Trenton,   N.   J.,  Indianapolis,   Grand   Rapids,   Chicago. 


and  the  New  Hampshire  State  Industrial  School)  and  in  6 
the  population  remained  practically  stationary  (Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Florida  and  Colorado).  The 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  admits  younger  boys  than  any 
other  in  the  group  and  the  superintendent  points  out  that  the 
war-time  increase  is  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision  over  chil- 
dren, when  so  many  fathers  are  away  and  so  many  mothers 
at  work.  The  decrease  from  19 15  in  all  the  institutions  taken 
together  was,  however,  about  the  same  as  the  decrease  in  the 
prison  population — 17  per  cent  for  the  reformatories  as  against 
18  per  cent  for  the  prisons.  But  the  decrease  from  191 7  was 
much  less  marked — only  4^  per  cent  as  against  12  per  cent 
in  the  prisons. 

1915        1916        1917        1918 
Total  prison  population  21  institutions     24,222     23,934    22,570     19,869 
Total    reformatory   population    19    in- 
stitutions       10,981       9,957      9,557      9,122 

Total  of  both  institutions  (40) 35,203     33,891     32,127     28,991 

The  causes  of  the  decrease  are  almost  unanimously  agreed 
to  be,  first  the  better  wages  and  steady  work  of  the  war  period, 
second,  the  induction  of  men  of  the  usual  "  crime  ages  "  into 
military  service  and,  third,  the  prohibition  movement.  Only 
a  few  officials  gave  any  weight  to  the  suggestion  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire that  the  "  general  purposefulness"  of  the  nation  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Of  the  21  prison  officials,  17  gave  equal 
weight  to  better  industrial  conditions  and  to  the  induction  of 
young  men  into  military  service.  Fifteen  gave  prohibition  as 
a  contributing  cause.  One  gave  it  as  the  exclusive  cause 
(Iowa).    Three  others  gave  it  first  place. 

Of  the  19  reformatory  heads,  15  gave  equal  weight  to  bet- 
ter industrial  conditions  and  to  induction  into  military  service, 
9  put  down  prohibition  as  a  leading  cause  of  decreased  crime; 
and  two  others  said  their  states  had  long  been  dry  and  that 
they  had  their  dry  decreases  some  years  before.  Two  gave 
prohibition  first  place.  Four  put  inductions  into  military 
service  as  the  chief  cause  of  reducing  the  reformatory  popula- 
tion. The  head  of  Washington  State  Reformatory  estimates 
65  per  cent  of  his  decrease  as  due  to  prohibition  and  35  per 
cent  to  better  wages  and  steady  work. 

An  additional  leading  cause  appearing  in  the  comment  from 
both  prison  and  reformatory  is  the  increasing  use  of  probation 
by  the  courts  and  the  growing  disposition  to  parole  more  men 
from  the  institutions.  Comment  on  further  causes  and  upon 
the  general  situation  was  volunteered  by  several  prison  heads. 
Warden  William  H.  Moyer  of  Sing  Sing  says: 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  material  decrease 
in  the  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  for  crime  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  although  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  such  sentences  since  the  present  war  began  in 
Europe  in  1914."  (As  yet  no  study  has  been  made  of  pre- 
war figures  as  compared  with  war  figures,  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  immigration.)  Warden  Moyer  ascribes  the  causes 
to  a  combination  of  war-time  industrial  conditions  and  pro- 
hibition. 

Warden  C.  C.  McClaughry  of  Connecticut  State  Prison 
cites  among  other  factors  contributing  to  a  decrease  in  com- 
mitments "  the  depletion  of  forces  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
prevention,  detection  and  prosecution  of  crime;  return  to 
Europe  of  allied  subjects  for  military  service;  flight  of  alien 
enemies  to  Mexico,  and  return  of  German  and  Austrian  re- 
servists (before  our  entry  into  the  war)  ;  exclusion  of 
immigrants." 

Some  slight  allowance  for  decrease  must  be  made  also  for 
the  transference  of  many  offences  from  state  to  federal  courts, 
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with  the  taking  over  of  railroads  and  the  wire  service  by  the 
government.  The  statistics  of  cases  in  the  federal  courts  and 
commitments  to  federal  institutions  show  a  very  marked  in- 
crease during  the  war.  The  report  of  the  attorney-general 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918  shows  4,482  persons  in 
prison  through  the  federal  courts  on  that  date  as  against  3,713 
on  July  1,  19 1 7.  Many  of  these  were  of  course  offenders 
against  special  war  laws,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  with  in  esti- 
mating the  increase  or  decrease  of  ordinary  crime. 

The  story  from  the  twelve  police  chiefs  in  cities  of  greatly 
varying  size  and  location  reveals  a  general  decrease  in  total 
arrests  for  the  ten  months  of  1918  to  October  31  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  the  three  years  preceding.  Nine  of 
the  twelve  showed  definite  decrease,  one  (San  Francisco) 
showed  no  appreciable  change,  and  in  two  (Atlanta  and  St. 
Louis)  there  was  a  marked  increase.  The  volume  of  arrests 
is  subject  to  fluctuating  conditions  of  many  sorts  and,  as  evi- 
dence, is  only  partially  self-explanatory.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  the  decreases  running  from  15  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent — and  to  find  actual  increases  both  in  a  wet  city 
(St.  Louis)  and  in  a  dry  one  (Atlanta).  The  arrests  also 
presumably  include  juvenile  delinquents  and  women. 

The  striking  decreases  are  due  in  every  instance  chiefly  to 
the  restriction  or  abolition  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  Detroit, 
for  instance,  which  went  dry  early  in  191 8,  the  arrests  dropped 
from  54,633  in  1917  to  10,107  in  1918  (80  per  cent).  In 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  they  fell  from  3,162  to  1,829  for  the 
same  reason.     In  Austin,  Texas,  which  also  went  dry,  they 


dropped  from  1,129  'n  J  9*7  to  444  in  191 8.  In  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  dry  since  April  1,  1918,  the  1918  arrests  were  1,568  as 
against  2,382  in  191 7.  There  was  no  such  decrease  in  any 
wet  city,  though  New  Orleans  and  Rochester  showed  a  very 
considerable  falling  off — due  in  New  Orleans  to  war  condi- 
tions and  in  Rochester  to  a  strict  policy  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  "  closing  down  of  public  gambling  and  prostitution." 
Rochester  cut  in  half  the  arrests  for  intoxication  alone;  Chi- 
cago had  a  great  slump  from  its  191 7  top-notch  record  of  ar- 
rests (from  86,814  to  68,965),  but  the  year  1916  had  seen  less 
than  that  number,  and  so  the  falling  off  cannot  be  charged 
alone  to  war  conditions.  Dry  Atlanta  jumped  arrests  from 
14,049  in  1917  to  15,510  in  1918 — its  highest  figure  in  four 
years — and  for  reasons  not  explained.  St.  Louis  in  the  two  war 
years  jumped  more  than  10,000  arrests  a  year  over  the  two  pre- 
war years — from  32,250  in  1916  to  45,896  in  1917  and  41,550 
in  1918.  The  St.  Louis  police  chief  says,  "The  war  has  had 
no  effect  on  crime  in  St.  Louis." 

Eight  of  the  twelve  police  officials  commented  on  the  causes 
of  decreased  arrests.  Seven  credited  inductions  into  military 
service  with  much  of  it,  five  credited  war-time  work  and  good 
wages,  and  five,  prohibition. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  what  reasonable  folks  have 
always  contended — that  poverty  and  drink  are  among  the  main 
provocatives  to  crime — and  that  where  they  are  cut  down, 
crime  does  down  with  them.  For  reasonable  folks  these 
figures  can  only  serve  to  bulwark  their  judgment  and  perhaps 
to  help  them  convert  the  unreasonable. 


The  "Bolshevism"  of  Professor  Ward 

By  Graham  Taylor 


THE  following  announcement  appears  in  a  Method- 
ist weekly,  authorized  by  E.  R.  Graham,  publishing 
agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  report- 
ing an  action  taken  by  the  Publishers'  Section  of 
the  Graded  Sunday-School  Syndicate,  an  interdenomina- 
tional body:  "After  careful  consideration  it  was  voted 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  drop  the 
Senior  Teacher's  Manual  and  the  Senior  Student's  Text- 
book, year  four,  by  Harry  F.  Ward,  discontinue  their 
sale  and  use  and  seek  a  new  author  to  prepare  a  substi- 
tute for  this  work."  This  announcement  was  issued  under 
the  following  scare-heads:  "Bolshevism  Repudiated;"  "The 
Publishers'  Section  of  the  Graded  Sunday-School  Syndicate 
Takes  Vigorous  Action  on  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward's  Defense 
of  Bolshevism  as  Printed  in  '  The  Christian  Advocate,'  New 
York,  Feb.  20  " ;  "  Votes  to  Discontinue  Sale  and  Use  of  the 
Senior  Teacher's  Manual  and  Senior  Student's  Textbook,  of 
which  Harry  F.  Ward  is  the  author." 

His  alleged  defense  of  bolshevism  is  cited  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Methodist  papers  by  Prof. 
Harry  F.  Ward,  acting  as  the  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service.  It  announces  a  forthcoming 
bulletin  of  information  upon  the  Russian  question,  stating  the 
sources  of  information  to  be  some  reprints  of  original  soviet 
documents  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  bulletin.  It  be- 
speaks the  suspension  of  judgment  until  more  first-hand  infor- 
mation is  available  as  the  only  just  attitude.  It  defines  the 
soviet  government  as  "  an  experiment  in  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment based  on  occupational  groups  instead  of  geographical 
divisions;  an  experiment  in  direct  democracy  in  the  con- 
trol   of    both    industry    and    government,    which    the    high- 


est interests  of  humanity  require  to  be  carried  to  success  or 
failure  without  external  interference."  It  declares  unfair  the 
use  of  the  term  bolshevism  to  represent  only  anarchy  and 
violence,  for  which  other  elements  must  share  responsibility. 
Concerning  methods,  Professor  Ward  reminds  the  editors, 
"  There  is  neither  enough  first-hand  evidence  nor  the  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  to  pass  conclusive  judgment." 

The  public  and  very  many  within  the  Methodist  church 
constituency  will  not  be  carried  along  from  such  a  premise 
to  these  publishers'  conclusions  quite  so  rapidly  and  conclu- 
sively as  they  seem  to  have  arrived,  apparently  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  Even  to  outsiders  it  will  not  seem  altogether 
unaccountable  that  reactionary  conservatives  within  the 
church,  who  have  been  reluctant  to  have  the  ideals,  standards 
and  implications  of  the  scriptures  hitherto  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  individual,  so  extended  as  to  apply  to  economic 
conditions  and  industrial  relations.  But  it  will  seem  quite 
inexplicable  that  publishers  who  have  been  printing,  advertis- 
ing and  widely  distributing  Professor  Ward's  textbooks 
among  the  teachers  and  pupils  using  their  graded  Sunday 
school  system  of  instruction,  against  which  no  criticism  or 
objection  is  made,  should  suddenly  discontinue  their  sale  and 
publication  and  refuse  to  fill  orders  from  those  who  may  wish 
to  continue  to  use  them.  The  reason  these  publishers  give 
for  their  extraordinary  action — that  they  repudiate  what  Pro- 
fessor Ward  says  about  something  else  in  another  publication 
— will  neither  justify  nor  account  for  their  very  summary  and 
over-emphatic  decision.  It  raises  the  suspicion  that  the  wish 
might  have  been  father  to  their  thought.  The  distrust  and 
antagonism  through  which  this  ablest  exponent  of  social  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Methodists  of  this  country  has  won  his  way 
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to  a  well-deserved  influence  within  and  far  beyond  his  own 
church  fellowship,  will  emphatically  confirm  that  suspicion 
among  those  knowing  the  facts. 

The  only  place  at  which  Professor  Ward  gave  his  eager 
critics  a  plausible  point  of  attack  was  his  unguarded  statement 
that  "  the  aim  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  clearly  the  creation  of  a 
state  composed  entirely  of  producers  and  controlled  by  produc- 
ers, "  without  either  defining  his  own  broader  use  of  the  term 
or  reckoning  with  the  narrower  exclusive  restriction  with 
which  the  term  has  been  used  in  Russia  to  exclude  the  bour- 
geois and  intelligensia  classes  from  the  revolutionary  state. 
Even  so,  his  forthcoming  "  bulletin  "  might  have  been  awaited 
in  hope  that  he  would  interpret  as  fairly  and  fully  in  this  as  in 
other  questions  at  issue,  before  such  a  discrediting  and  dis- 
creditable action  would  have  been  considered  to  be  warranted. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  it  should  have  been  taken  at  just 
this  time  when  the  churches  individually  and  in  great  federa- 
tions are  uniting  to  put  up  a  forward-facing  front  to  the  dan- 
gerously acute  and  prevalent  unrest  and  discontent  through- 
out the  entire  working  world.  While  such  an  attitude  taken 
in  such  a  spirit  embarrasses  the  whole  church,  it  unjustly  dis- 


credits the  two  great  Methodist  churches,  north  and  south, 
whose  whole  constituency  is  by  no  means  represented  by  this 
syndicate  of  publishers  essaying  to  decide  for  them.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  who  constitute  the  party  of  the  second  part  in 
this  syndicate,  authorize  the  statement  that  these  publishers 
had  no  authority  to  render  this  decision  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  editors  and  directors  of  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lishing Society,  which  disavows  having  voted  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  Professor  Ward. 
It  may  be  expected  to  take  means  to  fill  the  orders  from  its 
Sunday  schools  for  these  textbooks.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  whole  great  Methodist  fellowship  will  silently 
and  tacitly  submit  either  to  the  suppression  of  these  hitherto 
sanctioned  and  widely  used  texts,  or  to  the  condemnation, 
without  a  hearing,  of  a  man  honored  wherever  he  has  served 
as  a  pastor,  trusted  as  a  teacher  in  the  divinity  school  of  Bos- 
ton University,  recognized  as  an  able  writer  and  sane  inter- 
preter of  widely  read  books  on  the  social  application  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  recently  still  further  distinguished  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 


Rehabilitation  Problems 

By  George  M.  Price 


AT  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  Novem- 
ber there  were  132,000  American  soldiers  in  the 
French  and  English  hospitals.  On  March  15,  ac- 
L  cording  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, there  were  200,000  disabled  men  requiring  atten- 
tion. Of  these  only  3,600  were  in  France;  the  rest  were 
already  in  this  country.  On  March  1  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  of  disabled  registered  with  the  board  was 
39)569-  The  problems  resulting  from  this  large  number 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  the  need  for  their  care  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation — and  great  as  they  are  they  are  ten-fold 
greater  in  the  Allied  countries — devolves  upon  the  American 
Red  Cross  Home  Service,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  Soldiers. 
Last  week  an  international  congress  was  held  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  many  and  varied  problems  connected  with  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  of  injured  and  disabled  soldiers  and 
to  summarize  the  results  already  achieved.  The  Allied  na- 
tions were  represented  by  their  greatest  authorities  on  the 
subject.  France  sent  Dr.  Maurice  Bourrillon,  president  of 
the  Permanent  Inter-Allied  Committee  and  director  of  the 
Institut  National  des  Invalides  de  la  Guerre;  Belgium,  Dr. 
Louis  Alleman,  chief  of  the  Educational  Staff  of  the  Military 
Institute;  Italy,  Dr.  Vittorio  Putti,  director  of  the  Rizzoli 
Institute,  Bologna;  England,  Ethel  Wood,  secretary  of  the 
Local  War  Pensions  Committee  of  London  and  Maj.  Francis 
Meynell  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor;  Canada,  F.  Gerald  Rob- 
inson, deputy-minister  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Reestablishment.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  other 
specialists  and  experts. 

The  foreign  delegates  gave  an  account  of  their  national 
and  local  organizations  on  rehabilitation  and  their  programs 
of  physical  reconstruction  of  the  disabled.  Among  the  many 
subjects  discussed  were  function  restoration,  bedside  and  other 
occupations,  recreational  work  in  hospitals,  provision  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  other  appliances,  medical  service  in  relation  to 
rehabilitation,  vocational  counsel,  industrial  surveys,  methods 


of  training,  educational  work  in  military  hospitals,  training 
in  factories,  compensations  and  other  allowances  to  rehabili- 
tation, the  interests  of  organized  labor  and  employers  in  re- 
habilitation, the  inculcating  of  a  constructive  attitude  toward 
the  disabled ;  the  role  of  social  service,  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded,  the  tuberculous,  the  deafened,  the  crippled,  etc. 

The  French  national  organization  for  the  disabled  was  out- 
lined at  the  opening  session  by  Dr.  Maurice  Bourrillon,  who 
showed  the  great  task  with  which  his  country  had  to  deal.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  declared 
that  "  The  republic,  in  gratitude  to  those  who  assured  the 
safety  of  the  country,  proclaims  that  soldiers  and  sailors  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  the  war  have  a  right  to  reparation."  On 
November  1,  191 8,  there  was  a  total  of  694,000  persons  in- 
capacitated by  diseases  and  wounds,  besides  a  number  of 
wounded  men  still  in  the  hospitals.  "  Fortunately,  "  said  Dr. 
Bourrillon,  "  France  began  early  in  the  war,  indeed  in  Au- 
gust, 19 1 4,  to  plan  the  future  lot  of  her  wounded  fighters. 
We  decided  that  the  question  cannot  be  solved  by  the  mere 
granting  of  pensions  or  even  by  arranging  to  keep  the  most 
desperately  wounded  in  hospitals  for  life."  A  large  number 
of  organizations  were  started;  technical  schools  were  founded 
and  a  general  organization  was  established  for  the  care  of 
these  men.  The  many  schools  established  were  subsidized  by 
the  government — in  19 18  there  were  87.  Besides  these  there 
were  37  private  schools  without  subsidy.  In  these  schools 
45,767  veterans  have  been  reeducated;  25,964  of  these  took 
training  in  their  former  occupations,  while  19,753  were  taught 
a  new  trade. 

The  employment  bureaus  placed  37,866  rejected  men 
and  other  discharged  soldiers,  making  a  total  of  55,066 
who  are  known  to  be  placed,  and  not  counting  those 
who  are  known  to  have  secured  work  through  private  or  non- 
official  channels.  The  National  Office  for  Discharging  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  is  at  present  taking  care  of  all  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  been  placed.  The  government  grants  a  loan  up  to 
10,000  francs  at  1  per  cent  per  annum  interest  to  any  disabled 
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soldier  who  wishes  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  to  work  him- 
self or  who  wishes  to  improve  land  which  he  owns.  Similar 
advantages  are  accorded  for  the  acquisition  of  commercial  or 
industrial  capital.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  France  has 
also  included  the  disabled  soldiers  who  are  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents  in  the  provisions  applying  to  all  soldiers. 

The  principle  which  guided  the  Italian  government  in  its 
dealings  with  disabled  soldiers  was,  according  to  Dr.  Putti, 
that  "  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  disabled  men  ought  to  be 
retained  in  the  trade  followed  by  them  in  the  pre-war  days, 
or  in  one  similar  to  it."  This  was  especially  applied  to  agri- 
cultural laborers,  who  constitute  in  Italy  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  disabled  men.  There  are  15  institutions  for  rehabilita- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  for  Disabled 
Soldiers. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  Alleman,  the  Military  Institute  at 
army,  is  the  largest  reconstruction  center  in  the  world.  Bel- 
Port  Villez,  France,  run  for  the  men  disabled  in  the  Belgian 
army,  is  the  largest  reconstruction  center  in  the  world.  Bel- 
gium found  it  necessary  to  make  it  obligatory  for  the  wounded 
to  attend  the  reconstruction  schools.  "  We  had,"  he  said,  "  no 
country  left  to  which  we  might  send  our  wounded,  so  they 
were  not  demobilized  upon  becoming  disabled  but  were  de- 
spatched under  military  orders  to  this  reconstruction  center." 

In  discussing  the  duty  of  the  employer  in  reconstruction  of 
the  crippled  soldier,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  of  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  said  that  "  The 
only  compensation  of  real  value  for  physical  disability  is  re- 
habilitation for  self-support.  Make  a  man  again  capable  of 
earning  his  own  living  and  the  chief  burden  of  his  handicap 
drops  away.  Occupation  is,  further,  the  only  means  for  mak- 
ing him  happy  and  contented."  The  disability  of  some  soldiers 
is  no  bar  to  returning  them  to  their  former  trade,  but  the 
injuries  of  many  disqualify  them  from  pursuing  again  their 
past  occupation.  The  schools  of  reeducation  prepare  these 
men  for  some  work  in  which  their  disability  will  not  mate- 
rially affect  their  production.  Mr.  McMurtrie  claimed  that 
thousands  of  cripples  are  now  holding  important  jobs  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  what  some  cripples  have  done  others  can 
do  if  only  given  an  even  chance.  He  added  that  the  industrial 
cripple  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  military  cripple, 
for,  in  these  days  of  national  demand  for  the  greatest  possible 
output,  there  should  not  be  left  idle  any  men  who  can  be  made 
into  productive  workers. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  held  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  employers  and  organized  labor  to  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  training  of  disabled.  Dr.  Maurice  Bourrillon 
stated  that  as  far  as  the  employers  of  France  are  concerned, 
they  were  from  the  first  willing  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
disabled  soldiers  for  vocations.  Notably  have  the  employers' 
organizations  helped  in  the  case  of  the  fur  and  pelt,  fancy  and 
gold  jewelry  trades,  which  opened  occupational  courses  for 
the  disabled  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  saddlery,  morocco 
leather,  tin-ware,  photography  and  electrical  trades.  On  the 
part  of  the  workers,  however,  Dr.  Bourrillon  claimed  that 
there  was  at  first  a  hesitancy  to  assist  the  authorities  in  the 
work  of  establishing  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  the  able-bodied  workers  have  been 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  compensation  of  the  disabled  on  wages." 
However,  after  some  hesitation  there  was  established  in 
France  some  cooperation  between  the  workers  and  employers. 
Special  schools,  cooperative  and  otherwise,  have  been  estab- 
lished for  instruction  in  certain  specialized  industries  peculiar 
to  some  localities  in  France.  On  leaving  these  schools  the 
peoples  establish  themselves  in  the  country,  organizing  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  into  cooperatives.    This  is  an  excellent 


method  of  training  the  disabled  and  of  developing  in  the  local- 
ities of  France  minor  industries  already  in  existence. 

Maj.  Francis  Meynell  said  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  early  realized  the  importance  of  interesting  organized 
labor  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  Labor  could  and  should  be 
a  large  factor  in  this  work.  The  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  misplaced.  In  the  employment  agencies,  a  chain 
of  which  is  established  all  through  the  United  Kingdom, 
organized  labor  is  invariably  represented  in  the  local  com- 
mittees on  which  also  sit  the  representatives  of  employers' 
associations.  Both  sides  cooperate  in  solving  the  many  prob- 
lems arising  and  the  spirit  of  organized  labor  in  England,  he 
said,  is  such  that  it  recognizes  that  the  common  bond  be- 
tween labor  and  employers  is  "  national  prosperity." 

As  a  representative  of  organized  labor  in  Canada,  T.  A. 
Stevenson,  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  Reestablishment,  claimed  an  important  sphere  for  organ- 
ized labor  in  this  work.  He  said  that  of  the  200,000  organ- 
ized men  in  Canada,  40,000  have  voluntarily  enlisted,  and  the 
labor  organizations  feel  that  they  should  be  taken  in  confi- 
dence in  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  government.  The 
demands  of  organized  labor  presented  to  the  government, 
were: 


(1)  The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  takiag 
care  of  health,  sanitation,   housing,  etc; 

(2)  Survey  of  imports; 

(3)  Public  ownership  of  railroad,  telephone,  transportation  and 
other  facilities; 

(4)  Control  of  raw  materials; 

(5)  The  establishment  of  scientific  industrial  research  bureaus 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  annually  for  guilds  for  indus- 
trial research; 

(6)  The  control  of  immigration  and  emigration; 

(7)  The  initiation  of  a  large  number  of  public  works; 

(8)  Compulsory  education  up  to  sixteen  years  of  agej 

(9)  Technical  education  within  the  easy  reach  of  every  worker; 

(10)  Land  settlement  to  be  made  effective; 

(11)  Establishment  of  government  employment  offices; 

(12)  The  utilization  and  control  of  water  power; 

(13)  Adequate  pensions  which  should  be  taken  in  account  by  em- 
ployers in  their  wage  schedules; 

(14)  Retraining  and  reeducation  of  military  as  well  as  industrial 
cripples ; 

(15)  Establishment  of  governmental  communities  with  represen- 
tatives of  labor  on  each. 

This  broad  program  presented  by  organized  labor  in  Can- 
ada is  in  process  of  being  realized,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
a  large  part  of  it  already  having  become  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  country.  For  a  housing  scheme,  $25,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  to  be  apportioned  among  the  various  provinces, 
provided  they  subscribe  a  similar  fund  for  this  purpose. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Matthew 
Woll  related  the  great  service  rendered  by  organized  labor 
and  President  Gompers  during  the  war  and  said  that  organ- 
ized labor  for  its  own  part  demands  proper  vocational  educa- 
tion, pensions,  opening  up  of  land,  a  full  year's  pay  to  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  full  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  not  de- 
pending on  charity.  He  claimed  that  organized  labor  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  pension  insurance  laws,  the 
establishment  of  war  risk  insurance  and  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 


Who  Is  the  Father? 

By  Lydia  Allen  DeVilbiss,  M.  D. 


NAPOLEON  and  the  prefect  of  the  Paris  police,  so 
the  story  goes,  were  walking  one  day  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  incognito.  Meeting  some 
youngsters  at  play,  they  stopped  to  chat.  Napoleon 
asked  one  little  fellow  who  seemed  especially  bright  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  emperor. 

"  No;  "  said  the  boy,  "  he  is  no  good  and  his  government 
is  no  good.  My  father  said  so  and  he  ought  to  know  for  he  is 
a  deputy." 

Napoleon  started  on  without  comment  but  the  prefect  of 
police  remained.  "And  who  is  your  father?"  he  inquired. 
But  before  the  boy  could  answer,  Napoleon  turned  and  in- 
terposed, "  //  est  interdit  de  chercher  de  paternit  d'  un  en- 
fant." According  to  the  Code  Napoleon  it  was  forbidden  to 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  who  the  father  of  a  child  might  be. 

With  some  slight  local  changes  this  same  Code  Napoleon 
is  still  in  force  in  many  European  countries  today,  and  it  has 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  American  laws  relating  to  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock.  While  the  American  laws  do  not 
forbid  such  an  inquiry,  yet  the  method  and  manner  of  provid- 
ing for  that  inquiry  make  it  an  almost  forbidden  thing  to  do. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Code  Napoleon  which  protected 
the  father  with  such  care  from  the  responsibility  or  shame  of 
his  offspring,  to  the  proposed  law  for  Kansas,  which  demands 
an  inquiry  into  the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 
And  nothing  more  forcibly  portrays  the  progress  of  human 
evolution  than  a  comparison  of  the  laws  affecting  the  illegiti- 
mate child  then  and  now. 

Illegitimacy  is  an  artificial  condition  created  by  law  and 
peculiar  to  so-called  highly  civilized  peoples.  Every  child  has 
two  natural  parents.  He  was  created  that  way.  Yet  if  he 
happens  to  be  born  outside  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  the  law 
says  in  effect  that  he  has  only  one  parent  and  that  parent  the 
mother.  The  child  may,  therefore,  be  deprived  of  a  father, 
of  a  natural  home,  parental  care,  guardianship  and  sustenance, 
and  he  is  condemned  to  stand  as  a  quasi-criminal  throughout 
his  life. 

The  condition  of  illegitimacy  being  created  by  law,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  the  law  to  remedy  it  by  guaranteeing 
to  every  child  two  legal  parents  and  assuring  him  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  sustenance  and  education  given  every  child 
born  of  married  parents.  In  other  words,  the  onus  of  being 
born  out  of  wedlock  should  be  shifted  by  law  from  the  inno- 
cent, helpless  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  child  to  the  natural 
and  legal  parents  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

The  Castberg  law  of  Norway  is  one  of  the  first  and  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  recent  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
child  born  out  of  wedlock.  It  has  been  said  of  this  law  that 
the  women  of  Norway  having  borne  the  double  burden  for 
so  many  centuries,  have  now  righted  their  wrongs  with  a 
vengeance.  For  under  the  Castberg  law  the  customary  con- 
ditions are  reversed ;  the  accused  father  is  guilty  until  he 
proves  that  he  is  innocent.  The  so-called  bastardy  acts  of 
practically  every  state  in  the  United  States  primarily  do  not 
protect  the  mother  and  the  child  but  the  possible  father;  she 
and  the  child  are  guilty.  He  is  guilty  only  if  she  can  prove 
it.  And  the  length  of  publicity  and  public  humiliation  to 
which  she  must  go  in  order  to  prove  the  paternity  and  obtain 
support  for  her  child  is  scarcely  worth  the  effort.     (An  analy- 


sis of  illegitimacy  legislation  by  Ernst  Freud  is  now  in  press 
by  the  Children's  Bureau.) 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  defense  under  the  pres- 
ent bastardy  laws  of  the  various  states  is  to  attack  the  girl's 
good  character  and  so  to  throw  in  doubt  the  paternity  of  the 
child.  Frequently  the  defense  goes  so  far  as  to  bring  in  sev- 
eral witnesses  who  swear  to  improper  relations  with  the 
mother,  the  result  being  that  the  case  is  thrown  out  of  court. 


As  civilization 
£oes  down  the 
baby  death  late 
£oes  up   <"     " 


From  the  Handbook  of  Child  Hygiene,  issued  by  the  Division 
of   Child  Hygiene   of   the   Kansas  State   Board   of  Health 

Under  the  Castberg  law  each  man  who  admits,  or  whom  the 
court  may  hold  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  child,  may  be 
held  for  its  support. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  young  man  maliciously  and  impudently 
to  swear  away  a  girl's  character  when  there  is  no  penalty  at- 
tached. It  is  quite  another  when  he  lays  himself  liable  to  arrest 
and  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  testimony. 
If  the  alleged  father  should  offer  in  defense  that  others  than 
he  might  be  responsible  for  the  child,  he  must  make  affidavit 
to  that  fact  and  such  other  persons  must  be  made  party  to  the 
action.  This  provision,  which  should  be  included  in  all  laws 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  child  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock, 
will  do  away  with  the  most  distressing  feature  of  these  cases 
and  will  effectually  stop  their  being  made  a  notorious  and 
open  scandal.  Small  wonder  that  a  girl  facing  such  a  situation 
goes  preferably  into  another  city  or  state  to  hide  her  secret. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  and 
to  establish  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  the  proposed  law  for  Kan- 
sas makes  it  mandatory  that  proceedings  should  be  instituted 
to  determine  paternity.  It  shifts  the  responsibility  for  such 
proceedings  from  the  mother  to  the  state  by  requiring  every 
physician,  midwife,  nurse  or  other  attendant  upon  the  birth 
of  a  child  out  of  wedlock,  under  penalty  of  misdemeanor,  to 
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report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  juvenile  court  whereupon 
inquiry  proceedings  to  establish  paternity  are  instituted.  If 
the  mother  and  the  accused  father  appear  voluntarily  in  person 
in  court,  they  avoid  the  warrant  which  otherwise  will  be 
issued  for  their  appearance.  The  hearing  of  the  cases  shall  be 
in  private,  all  persons  not  directly  concerned  in  the  case  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  court  room,  and  processes  and  evidence 
in  the  case  shall  be  sealed. 

The  especially  significant  feature  of  the  proposed  Kansas 
law  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph :  "  That  the  father  and 
mother  of  every  child  shall  be  deemed  the  lawful  parents  of 
such  child  whether  the  child  is  born  in  or  out  of  lawful  wed- 
lock and  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  shall  attach."  And 
under  this  law  the  "  man  in  the  case  "  being  adjudged  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child,  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
right  of  succession  and  inheritance  as  if  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock; and  henceforth  the  father  is  subject  to  all  the  obligations 
for  the  care,  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child,  and  to 
all  the  penalties  for  the  failure  to  perform  the  same  as  are 


or  shall  be  by  law  imposed  upon  the  father  of  a  child  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  of  like  age  and  capacity. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  all  legislation  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  that  the  laws 
enacted  in  the  very  early  days  of  state  government  continue 
in  force  practically  unchanged  until  the  present  time.  The 
present  statutes  of  Kansas  are  almost  as  they  were  enacted  in 
1868,  the  New  York  law  is  virtually  the  law  of  1828.  In 
Ohio  there  has  been  no  radical  change  since  1824,  in  Florida 
since  1828,  in  Iowa  since  1840,  in  Illinois  since  1845,  in  Ala- 
bama and  Kentucky  since  1852.  New  legislation  was  passed 
in  Massachusetts  in  1913,  and  radical  laws  were  enacted  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Missouri  in  1917. 

As  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  said  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
index  we  possess  to  social  welfare,  so  the  laws  relating  to 
children  may  be  said  accurately  to  reflect  the  social  tendencies 
of  the  times.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  social  awak- 
ening than  the  enactment  of  humane  laws  recognizing  the 
rights  of  the  child  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 


Salvaging  the  Four  Minute  Men 

By  George  W '.   Coleman 


ONE  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  reconstruction 
is  how  effectively  to  divert  to  peace  time  uses  the 
immense  volume  of  volunteer  power  so  success- 
fully harnessed  for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  loan  and 
similar  "  win  the  war  "  drives.  To  permit  these  elaborately 
organized  pieces  of  machinery  to  disintegrate  just  because  we 
have  won  the  war  appears  to  many  to  be  sinfully  wasteful ; 
yet  the  question  of  how  to  save  them  for  constructive  peace 
purposes  is  a  very  real  question. 

For  the  Four  Minute  Men  organization  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  by  William  H.  Ingersoll,  national  director 
of  the  service,  that  these  trained  speakers,  who  are  possessed 
of  desire  to  promote  their  country's  good,  offer  their  services 
now  to  the  open  forum  movement.  In  the  final  issue  of  the 
Four  Minute  Men  News,  which  was  sent  to  7,500  chairmen 
just  before  Christmas,  Mr.  Ingersoll  called  attention  to  the 
service  which  they  could  render  their  country  by  stimulating 
a  deeper  interest  in  public  questions  through  the  medium  of 
the  open  forum.  "  Danger  comes  in  a  democracy,  "  he  pointed 
out,  "  when  its  citizens  busy  themselves  exclusively  in  their 
private  affairs  and  give  no  time  or  thought  to  their  public  in- 
terests, thus  making  opportunity  for  political  bosses,  public 
waste  and  corruption,  and  inefficient,  disappointing  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  People  cannot  remain  truly  self- 
governing  if  they  leave  their  civic  duties  to  others." 

But  the  type  of  mind  which  succeeded  in  making  the  dollar 
watch  famous  was  not  content  to  leave  the  thing  thus  up  in 
the  air.  Having  long  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  open 
forums,  Mr.  Ingersoll  wrote  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council  would  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  the  Four  Minute  Men  throughout  the  country  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  forum  organization  and  carry  on 
"  the  good  work  that  is  so  much  needed  in  this  country  and 
can  be  so  admirably  done  through  this  agency."  In  the 
same  letter  he  suggested  that  our  national  forum  organiza- 
tion promptly  send  out  to  all  these  men  an  invitation  to  join 
with  us,  together  with  a  bulletin  which  should  contain  all 
necessary  information  about  the  open  forum  movement  and 
thus  enable  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  start  an  open  forum 
at  once. 


I  was  very  glad  to  follow  these  suggestions  and  sent  a  letter 
to  the  7,500  chairmen  of  the  Minute  Men  throughout  the 
country,  putting  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  them,  too,  what 
I  have  called  "  A  plan  for  the  serious  discussion  of  public  mat- 
ters to  make  democracy  safe  for  America."  The  form  which 
1  gave  to  this  plan  was  modeled  somewhat  on  the  bulletin 
which  the  Four  Minute  Men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving from  Washington.  On  its  first  page  was  reproduced 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  letter  to  me.  Then  I  proceeded  to  point  out 
what  I  most  sincerely  believe,  that  the  very  life  of  our 
American  democracy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ability  to  solve 
successfully  the  great  problems  pressing  upon  it  for  immediate 
solution,  depends  absolutely  upon  our  understanding  one  an- 
other. We  need  above  everything  else  to  get  together.  A 
way  to  this  end  has  been  found  in  the  open  forum. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith  inaugurated  the  first  open  forum 
in  this  country  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  city  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Not  until  ten  years  later  was  a  second 
open  forum  established  there.  My  own  work  at  Ford  Hall, 
Boston,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  a  year  ago  last  month. 
From  the  Boston  forum  have  sprung  other  forums  through- 
out the  land.  The  universal  character  of  the  forum  idea  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  forums  more  or  less  like 
that  at  Ford  Hall  have  been  initiated  and  maintained  by 
all  sorts  of  organizations — city  clubs,  boards  of  trade,  women's 
clubs,  labor  unions  and  churches  of  every  shade  of  belief. 
More  and  more  of  late  the  forum  is  being  appropriated  by 
the  sound  and  substantial  elements  in  the  community  as  a 
means  for  the  dignified  and  effective  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions. 

It  is  just  here,  of  course,  that  the  Four  Minute  Men  can 
be  enormously  valuable.  There  never  was  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  there  was  such  a  crying  need  as  there  now  is  for 
discussion  about  everything  that  has  to  do  with  public  wel- 
fare. By  having  all  these  matters  threshed  out,  in  open  meeting, 
a  tremendous  impetus  would  be  given  to  national  unity.  Of 
course  the  Minute  Men  would  not  now  be  putting  over 
propaganda  as  was  their  duty  during  the  war,  nor  would 
they  have  forums  partisan  in  any  sense.  Their  service  would 
rather  be  that  they  would  help  to  focus  public  thought  na- 
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tionally  on  matters  of  universal  public  interest.  We  in  this 
country  can  safely  leave  it  to  the  people  to  arrive  at  sound 
and  just  conclusions  when  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  popular 
questions  have  been  put  before  them.     But  only  then. 

An  additional  service  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  the 
cause  of  civic  righteousness  in  America  when,  in  the  same 
article  in  the  Minute  Men's  publication  he  suggested  that  "  A 
very  fitting  memorial  to  the  American  youths  who  have  died 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  might  be  the  erection 
in  each  community  of  a  beautiful  and  dignified  public  hall, 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  that  great  safeguard  of  the  liber- 
ties for  which  these  men  fought,  namely,  open  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas."  It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  the 
national  director  of  the  Four  Minute  Men  organization 
should  officially  have  given  endorsement  to  the  liberty  hall 
idea  just  after  the  Open  Forum  National  Council  in  session 
in  New  York  had  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  The  highest  purpose  of  the  world  war  has  been  liberty. 
Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Open  Forum  National  Coun- 
cil, in  session  now  assembled,  urge  upon  cities  and  towns 
everywhere  the  erection  of  liberty  halls,  as  memorials  of  their 
sons  who  have  fought  for  the  freedom  of  all  races,  these 
halls  to  be  civic  centers  and  to  provide  for  forums,  chautau- 
quas  and  other  agencies  of  community  education  and  com- 
munity inspiration." 

As  hearings  are  being  held  all  over  the  country  at  the 
present  time  on  various  forms  of  memorials,  it  might  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  of  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council.  Nothing  more  fitting  could 
possibly  be  incorporated  in  a  building  erected  to  honor  our 
men  who  died  for  democracy  than  a  hall  in  which,  throughout 
the  years  to  come,  will  be  advocated  those  principles  which 
shall  make  it  possible  for  our  country  to  maintain  the  democ- 
racy bought  at  so  dear  a  price. 

The  success  of  a  forum  is  so  intimately  related  to  its  back- 
ground that  there  seems  very  good  reason  why  these  two 
ideas  should  be  pushed  together.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  many  successful  forums  meet  in  churches,  the  ideal  meet- 
ing place  is  emphatically  one  in  which  all  elements  in  a  com- 
munity can  make  themselves  at  home  without  embarrassment. 
A  comprehensive  municipal  building  with  quarters  available 
for  forum  meetings  would  be  a  real  asset  for  almost  any 
town  and  would  help  to  stress  the  analogy  between  the  old 
time  town  meeting,  so  important  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country's  development,  and  the  public  forum  of  our  day.  Such 
a  civic  memorial  would  be  a  fitting  accompaniment,  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  strikingly  points  out,  to  "  a  free  press  among  a  free 
people."  One  town  in  Connecticut  has  already  adopted  this 
idea,  Boston  is  pushing  it  hard  at  this  very  moment,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  cities  and  towns  are  likely  to  follow. 


The  versatility  and  flexibility  of  the  forum  and  its  power 
to  bring  unity  to  a  community  has  been  well  illustrated  in 
Boston  this  year  where  the  Ford  Hall  meetings  with  their 
tinge  of  radicalism,  the  forum  afternoons  at  the  conservative 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  the  forum  gatherings  fathered 
by  the  leading  Jewish  congregation  of  the  city  have  all  been 
organized  by  the  same  executive  and  projected  from  the  same 
base  with  absolute  good  feeling  and  to  mutual  advantage. 

During  the  war  the  forum  movement  was  of  necessity  less 
active  than  it  had  been  for  some  years  preceding.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  forum  leaders  felt 
impelled  to  turn  their  strength  and  their  time  into  work  for 
the  government  and,  of  course,  forum  audiences  were  cut 
all  to  pieces,  on  the  man  side,  by  the  draft.  Yet  no  sooner 
had  the  armistice  been  signed  than  forum  enthusiasts  got 
together  in  New  York  for  their  fifth  annual  meeting,  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council  on  this  occasion  holding  its 
opening  session,  as  was  eminently  fitting,  at  Cooper  Union. 
In  this  famous  home  of  free  speech,  where  in  stressful  Civil 
War  days  Abraham  Lincoln  met  face  to  face  the  plain  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  where  during  our  own  times  President 
Wilson  has  been  glad  to  submit  himself  to  the  grilling  of  a 
keen,  questioning  audience,  the  National  Council  struck  the 
note  of  inspiration  which  has  been  echoed  in  forums  all  over 
the  country  all  winter  and  which  found  notable  expression 
at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Congress  of  Forums  in 
the  Ford  building,  Boston,  January  13.  One  feature  of  this 
latter  meeting  was  the  report  given  of  the  summer  campaign 
during  which  166  patriotic  forums  were  held  and  67,00x5 
people  reached  with  messages  which  inspired  more  vigorous 
and  more  enthusiastic  support  of  the  war.  Little  backwoods 
towns  to  which  the  coming  of  a  speaker  was  a  great  event 
received  the  benefits  of  this  campaign  no  less  than  a  big  city 
like  Boston,  in  which  at  the  open  air  forum  meetings  on  its 
famous  common  20,000  or  30,000  people  were  sometimes 
reached  in  an  afternoon.  Now,  however,  we  have  come 
again  to  peace  times.  The  forum  is  primarily  a  method  for 
the  promulgation  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  a  constructive  nature. 
There  are  indications  that  a  far  wider  use  will  be  made  of 
this  method  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Already  the 
forum  idea  is  being  pushed  in  foreign  countries  and  applica- 
tions continually  coming  in  to  our  forum  headquarters  are 
symptomatic  of  the  constantly  increasing  realization  that  the 
forum  is  the  best  means  yet  discovered  for  developing  a  keen 
sense  of  civic  responsibility.  If  the  Four  Minute  Men  can 
turn  the  great  patriotic  values  which  they  have  created  in 
every  community  into  this  channel  for  the  nurturing  of  finer 
citizenship  and  truer  democracy,  they  will  have  given  us  an 
inspiring  lesson  in  the  noble  art  of  beating  swords  into 
ploughshares. 


SPRING  TO  THE  POORHOUSE 

By  Beulah  Chamberlain 

/"vNCE  when  Spring  came  these  eyes  were  lifted  up 

^-*   With  youth  to  greet  her  youth,  and  promises 

To  greet  the  budding  mystery  she  bore. 

Now  Spring  trips  in  as  radiant  as  before; 

"  I  sing  the  happiness  of  life,"  she  cries, 

"Beauty  and  love  and  youth  that  never  dies!" 

One  sullen  head  is  raised,  then  droops — 

"She  lies!" 

And  all  the  others,  nodding  in  a  row, 

Know  only  that  she  brings  hot  days,  and  flies. 
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ROBINS  ON  RUSSIA 

COL.  RAYMOND  ROBINS  spoke  last  Saturday  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association, 
New  York,  telling  for  the  first  time  to  a  popular  audi- 
ence of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  as  representative  in  Russia 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  spoke  for  two  and  three-quar- 
ters hours  and  answered  questions  for  another  hour.  At  almost 
six  o'clock  the  audience  of  1,400  men  and  women  of  every 
shade  of  political  belief  and  social  philosophy  reluctantly  broke 
up  on  threats  that  the  lights  would  be  turned  out  by  the  hotel 
management,  who  needed  the  room  for  a  dinner  meeting. 

Raymond  Robins  speaks  from  a  unique  position.  He  went 
to  Russia  to  help  the  Russian  people  and  the  Allied  cause 
through  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  help  Kerensky,  and  later  Lenine,  to  reestablish  the  eastern 
front  against  Germany.  He  is  not  a  Bolshevist  nor  a  Social- 
ist, and  offers  his  record  for  years  past  to  prove  it.  He  distin- 
guishes sharply  between  the  politics  and  economics  of  a  soviet 
organization  of  society,  and  the  Bolshevist  formula  of  using 
that  organization.  He  declares  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  been 
lied  about  in  every  key  and  every  tongue  and  that  the  counter- 
revolutionary forces  have  reached  out  to  every  possible  agency 
of  help.  He  points  out  that  he  kept  silent  about  Russia  these 
many  months  because  the  State  Department  asked  him  to,  and 
because  he  believed  that  anything  he  might  say  would  be 
picked  up  by  German  propagandists  and  used  not  to  help 
Russia  but  to  hurt  the  Allies.  While  the  war  was  on,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  one  supreme  purpose — to  beat  the  German 
autocracy.  Now  the  war  is  over,  Russia  needs  help  of  the 
right  kind,  and  the  Senate  has  opened  his  lips  by  calling  him 
before  its  investigating  committee. 

Colonel  Robins  had  three  months  with  Kerensky  and  six 
months  with  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  As  an  officer  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  an  unofficial  representative  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, he  was  dealing  with  the  Russian  government  on 
practical  matters,  chiefly  the  distribution  of  food  and  other 
supplies.  Some  time  before  Kerensky's  fall,  he  found  Keren- 
sky unable  to  help  him.  To  move  his  supplies  he  must  go  to 
the  local  Soviets;  they  possessed  the  only  real  authority  in 
Russia  and  they  could  get  things  through. 

As  to  the  Bolshevik  rulers,  Robins'  testimony  might  be  sum- 
marized thus:  The  Bolsheviki  are  in  control  of  Russia,  and  if 
you  want  to  deal  with  Russia  you  must  deal  with  them. 
Both  their  power  and  their  effectiveness  are  real.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  are  with  them,  so  far  as  an  outsider 
can  tell:  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  in  Siberia — wherever  an 
outside  force  invades  the  country  the  peasants  join  the  Red 
Guard  instead  of  rallying  to  the  alien  colors  as  predicted. 
Lenine  and  Trotsky,  singly  and  together,  helped  Robins  when- 
ever he  asked  help  in  his  food  distribution,  and  both  of  them 
lived  up  to  all  their  promises  to  him  and  not  once  failed  to 
keep  an  agreement  made  with  him.  There  is,  he  held,  only 
one  choice  in  Russia — between  the  revolution  as  it  is  now 
developing  and  reaction,  Lenine  or  the  Czar — and  it  is  the 
constant  fear  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  counter-revolution 
that  accounts  for  much  that  is  going  on.  No  government 
other  than  one  of  these  two  can  be  set  up  without  great  num- 
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bers  of  foreign  rifles,  or  can  be  kept  up  if  the  rifles  are  with- 
drawn. The  Russian  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  want  for  Russia. 

Once  started  on  revolution,  Russia  was  bound  to  go  far. 
The  czar's  complete  authority,  political,  economic,  religious, 
reached  to  the  smallest  village.  It  was  supported  by  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  people — the  rich,  who  controlled  all  things  and 
held  the  "  boulevard,"  "  tea-table,"  "  indoor  "  view.  There 
was  no  middle  class  to  serve  as  a  shock-absorber.  The  Allies, 
Robins  said,  have  followed  this  7  per  cent  in  their  views,  their 
expectations  and  their  policy.  With  them,  they  have  looked 
constantly  for  a  new  government  to  come  from  the  Ukraine, 
or  Finland,  or  somewhere  and  upset  the  Bolsheviki.  Shall 
America,  asked  Robins,  take  this  "indoor"  point  of  view? 
Or  shall  it  take  the  "  outdoor  "  point  of  view,  face  facts,  deal 
with  men  and  events? 

Colonel  Robins  holds — and  submits  documents  in  evidence 
— that  our  State  Department  and  the  Allies  failed  to  act  in 
critical  situations.  Thus,  Trotzky  told  him — and  put  it  in 
writing — that  if  the  Allies  would  back  him  and  Lenine  they 
would  refuse  to  sign  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  and  would  try  to 
reestablish  the  eastern  front.  Lenine  stalled  the  conference 
which  was  considering  the  treaty  for  two  days,  but  no  reply 
came  to  Robins'  wires  and  Lenine,  saying  that  his  fear  that  the 
Allies  preferred  the  kaiser  to  him  was  justified,  spoke  for 
ratification  and  carried  it. 

Colonel  Robins  is  against  military  intervention  and  pre- 
sented the  following  program: 

Lift  the  embargo  at  once  on  all  Russian  fronts. 

Enter  into  direct  negotiations  for  an  armistice  on  all  fronts  where 
Allied  or  Czech  forces  are  engaged. 

Insist  in  the  armistice  negotiations  upon  general  political  amnesty 
to  be  declared  and  guaranteed  by  both  sides,  Allied  forces  to  be  re- 
tained in  Russia  solely  to  enforce  such  guarantees  and  to  be  used 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  reorganizing  and  operating 
Russian  railways,  primarily  for  transport  of  food  supplies  through- 
out   Russia. 

Send  relief  through  the  American  Red  Cross  to  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Send  a  commission  of  inquiry  with  industrial  and  trade  experts  to 
Moscow  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  present  situation  in  soviet 
Russia  and  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  social  peace,  economic 
reorganization  and  relief  to  all  the  people  of  Russia. 

The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  (130  West  42 
street,  New  York)  has  been  urged  to  print  his  statement  in 
full. 

HEARING  ON   HEALTH   INSURANCE 

LAST  week's  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  Davenport-Don- 
ahue health  insurance  bills  attracted  a  crowd  which 
overflowed  the  Senate  chamber  and  made  necessary 
an  adjournment  to  the  more  commodious  Assembly.  Senator 
Davenport  put  the  hearing  on  a  high  plane  by  his  opening 
statement  inviting  helpful  criticism  and  disarming  in  advance 
any  attack  based  on  the  idea  that  physicians  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  treatment.  Organized  labor  appeared  solidly 
and  enthusiastically  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  Two  or  three  work- 
ing women  testified  as  to  the  necessity  for  it.  The  president- 
elect of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Col.  Alexander 
[Continued  on  page  931] 


TO  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 


AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 


The  FELLOWSHIP  of  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 


THE  covenant  which  Survey  Associates  makes  with  its 
members  is  spread  out  before  them  week  by  week  in 
the  pages  of  the  Survey. 

It  is  an  open  covenant,  openly  arrived  at,  covering 
such  items  as: 

Even  handed  interpretation  in  our  news  columns. 
First  hand  staff  investigations  in  the  fields  of  social  concern 
we  cover. 

An  exchange  for  experience  and  craftsmanship  from  the 
workers  therein. 

Open  pages  for  discussion  of  the  problems  that  confront 
those  who  are  up  to  their  elbows  in  undertakings  for  the 
common  welfare. 

How,  in  this  transition  period  between  war  and  peace, 
those  problems  have  crowded  thick  upon  us! — the  emergent 
social  bearings  of  industrial  and  military  demobilization, 
salvage  and  adjustment  of  great  public  services  falling  in  our 
field — strikes  any  one  of  which  would  fill  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers  in  ordinary  times, — civic,  industrial 
charitable,  sanitary,  educational  operations  which  call  for 
intensive  treatment  and  constructive  criticism.  Questions 
which  the  Survey  takes  up  in  its  workman-like  way  from 
week  to  week  are  suddenly  matters  of  prime  public  concern. 

\X7ITHOUT  endowment  or  working  capital,  the 
*  *  Survey  has  gone  ahead  on  the  basis  that  in  such  a 
situation  it  were  bad  stewardship  to  hold  off  until  the  money 
was  in  hand  to  engage  its  best  energies.  One  after  another, 
we  have  endeavored  to  appraise  and  interpret  the  tremend- 
ous developments  which  have  crowded  thick  and  fast.  To 
have  done  less  was  to  scamp  our  job. 

Furthermore,  after  long  months  in  which  publication 
standards  and  staff  activities  had  been  cut  to  the  bone,  we 
believed  that  the  way  to  carry  conviction  as  to  the  prime 
educational  worth  of  the  Survey  in  these  formative  years 
was  to  carry  it — carry  it  on  the  basis  of  work  in  process, 
rather  than  by  appealing  for  some  intended  plan. 

NOR  has  our  faith  in  the  Survey — in  the  company  of 
men  and  women  who  make  the  Survey  possible — been 
altogether  misplaced.  The  response  has  been  cumulative. 
At  the  outset  of  the  year,  in  November,  5,000  old  readers 
pledged  renewal  and  gave  us  a  sense  of  sure  footing  at  the 
start.  More  new  readers  have  come  in  at  $4  than  last 
year  at  three.  We  have  more  new  $10  cooperating  sub- 
scribers than  last  year  at  this  time.  Their  names  are  pub- 
lished on  the  succeeding  pages.  They  are  names  of  people 
who  stand  for  valorous  living,  for  human  fellowship,  and 
for  practical  social  up-building. 

Now  at  the  close  of  the  first  six  months  of  our  publication 
year,  comes  the  test  of  whether  or  not  the  work  has  carried 
conviction  among  a  much  larger  group  of  Survey  readers 
— enough  larger  to  shoulder  the  load  for  the  second  half 
year  now  to  be  entered  on. 

*     *     * 

YOU'VE  been  receiving  the  once-a-month  Reconstruc- 
tion numbers  of  the   Survey — January,   February, 
March.    These  numbers  will  go  to  all  Survey  read- 
ers, monthly,  throughout  1919.    Their  purpose  is  to 
get  down  to  hard  pan  under  all  the  discussion ;  and  in  orig- 
inal articles  from  practical  workers  here  and  abroad,  digests 
of  books,  government  reports,  bibliographies,  maps,  charts 


and  illustrations,  make  each  number  a  time  saver  of  today 
and  a  prospectus  of  tomorrow. 

The  extra  cost  of  the  physical  make  up  of  these  double 
numbers — paper,  printing,  press  work,  binding,  engraving — 
has  been  met  for  the  year  by  the  gift  of  a  member  of  Survey 
Associates — the  largest  single  gift  ever  made  to  this  ad- 
venture of  ours  in  cooperative  journalism.  It  was  made  in 
recognition  that  in  this  reconstruction  period  the  Survey 
has  a  real  part  to  play  in  serving  as  a  medium  between 
people  who  in  communities  large  and  small,  professions,  in- 
dustries, social  agencies  and  government  departments,  are 
grappling  with  practical  problems  that  must  be  met. 

AGAIN,  through  the  gift  of  another  member  of 
Survey  Associates,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  engaging 
Arthur  Gleason  as  London  representative,  to  interpret  the 
social  and  industrial  developments  in  the  reconstruction 
period  in  Great  Britain. 

England  has  much  more  in  common  with  the  United 
States  than  the  continent,  but,  as  on  the  continent,  four 
years  of  war  have  stressed  and  tested  every  joint  and 
strut  in  the  social  fabric.  Englishmen  are  apparently 
taking  up  the  problems  of  reconstruction  a  great  deal  more 
seriously  and  fundamentally  than  we  have  attempted  to  do 
in  this  country,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  to  have  a  first 
rate  interpreter  there  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  services 
we  could  render. 

These  gifts,  however,  are  entirely  taken  up  by  the  special 
objects  for  which  they  were  given.  They  do  not  apply  to 
or  help  meet  our  general  needs.  The  question  stands 
whether  the  Survey  has  so  carried  conviction  with  other 
readers  that  for  their  part  they  will  come  forward  and  help 

shoulder  its  main  work. 

*  *     * 

MORE,  if  the  Survey  were  a  business  undertaking,  we 
would  be  borrowing  capital  to  put  to  work  in  this 
spring  quarter  when  every  dollar  counts.  Without  scrap- 
ping our  educational  and  staff  work,  we  need  to  put  as 
much  energy  into  circulation  development  in  the  next  six 
months  as  we  have  put  into  our  editorial  development  in 
the  last  six.  But  we  have  money  in  hand  for  neither. 
We  have  been  pulling  ourselves  up  by  our  bootstraps  as 
we  have  gone  along.  Our  fall  and  winter  months  are  our 
best  income  months  and  ordinary  years  we  enter  the  spring 
with  a  surplus  to  tide  over  the  summer.  This  year  we 
have  deliberately  spent  that  surplus  in  meeting  our  editorial 
obligations  to  the  great  developments  in  process  and  in 
building  up  the  Survey  as  an  instrument  to  meet  greater 
obligations  for  service  to  come. 

HAVE  these  demonstration  months  carried  conviction 
among  those  in  position  to  back  up  their  interest  with 
help?  Otherwise  staff  work  must  be  whittled  down.  In- 
vestment in  circulation  will  be  stalled  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Survey  in  its  new  calibre  is  striking  fire. 

The  outcome  hangs  on  the  immediate  response  of  Survey 
readers. 

*  *     * 

TJTf  ILL  you  help  us  breast  these  weeks  of  emer- 
gent responsibilities  and  creative  investment 
by  becoming  a  $10  cooperating  subscriber  and 
joining  the  fellowship  of  Survey  Associates? 


THE  whole  venture    is  indebted  to  the    630  members  of 
Survey  Associates  whose  names  are  listed  on  this  page, 
for  opportune  remittance  of  their  $10  cooperating  sub- 
scriptions during  the  first  five  and  one-half  months  of  the 
fiscal  and  publishing  year.    To  the  list  should  be  added  81  other 
members  who  have  sent  in  pledges — bringing  the  roster  to  date 
over  the  700  mark. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  invites  you  to  join  this  fellowship. 
Remittance  of  a  $10  cooperating  subscription  makes  you  eligible 
for  election  as  a  voting  member  of  this  adventure  in  cooperative 
journalism — a  sharer  in  its  service  to  the  social  work  and  move- 
ments of  our  time. 


A  Friend 

Anon 

Aberthaw  Construction  Co. 

Achelis,   Fritz 

Acheson,   M.   W.,  Jr. 

Agnew,   Mrs.    Cornelius   R 

Agnew,  George  B. 

Ailing,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 

Altschul,  C. 

Altschul,   Miss   Hilda 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Anderson,  George  W. 

Arnold,   Mrs.    B.  W. 

Arnold,  Miss  Katharine  I. 

Asher,  L.  E. 

Athey,  Mrs.   C  N. 

Atkinson,  C.  J. 

Austin,    Miss    Gertrude    B. 

Austin,   Louis   W. 


*Bruere,  Robert 

Bryson,    Lyman 

Buck,  Mrs.  William  Bradford 

Btickstaff,   Mrs.   Florence  G. 

Buell,  Miss   Bertha  G. 

Buffalo     Charity     Organization 

Society 
Burnham,   Mrs.    George,   Jr. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Burns,  Allen  T. 
Burritt,  Bailey  B. 
Burrows,  Rev.  Millar 
Burt,  Henry  F. 
Bush,  W.  T. 
Butzel,  Fred  M. 
Byington,  Miss  Margaret  F. 


Camp,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 
Canfield,  George  F. 


Dennis,   Dr.   L. 
Denny,  Miss  E.  G. 
Denny,  Dr.  Francis  P. 
Dilworth,  R.  J. 
Disston,  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 
Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dorsey,    Miss   Nan    L. 
Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Dows,  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Doyle,  Nicholas  A. 
Dreier,   Miss  Dorathea 
Dniry,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
DuBois,    Mrs.    Eugene 
Dunlap,  Miss  Flora 
Du  Pont,  Mrs.  T.  Coleman 
Durand,   Mrs.  Frederic  F. 
Dwight,   Mrs.   E.   F. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  L. 
Dyckman,    Miss   Mary    L. 


Gale,  Mrs.   Charles  W. 
Gait,  John 

Gannett,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  C. 
Gardner,  Rathbone 
Gardiner,  Robert  H. 
Garford,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Geer,  Robert   C. 
Gemberling,  Miss  Adelaide 
George,  Miss  Julia 
Gifford,    Dr.    H. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Clinton 
Giles,  Miss  Anne  H. 
Gilmore,  Miss  Marcia 
Gleason,  Herbert  P. 
Goethe,  C.  M. 
Goethe,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Goldsmith,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Goodman,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Katharine  B. 
Goodridge,   Miss   Elinor   M. 
Goulder,  Miss  Sybil  M. 
Grace,   Miss  Virginia  R. 
Graham,  Arthur  Butler 
Graham,  J.   S. 
Grandin,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr. 
Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 
Graves,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Greene,    Mrs.    Howard 
Grinnell,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Groman,  Clinton  A. 
Gucker,  F.  T. 
Guillou,  Mrs.  A. 
Guinzburg,   Mrs.    Harry   A. 
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Hackett,  J.   D. 

Hagedorn,  Joseph 

Hale,   Miss   Ellen 

Hall,    Mrs.    Keppele 

Halleck,   Mrs.   R   P. 

Hallowell,   Mrs.   F.   W. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  A. 

Hardy,  F.  A. 

Harrington,   Mrs.   Francis   B. 

Harris,   George  B. 

Harris,  Dr.  Isham  G. 

Harris,  W.  A. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Harry 


Jackson,   Ml  K^ 
Janes,  Miss  »  " 
Jeffrey,  Mr.  HP 
Jenks,  Geoi 
Jennings,  J  L 
Jewett,  Dr.  71 
Johnson,  D:  »> 
Johnson,  Mf« 
Johnson,  F. 
Johnson,   G 
Johnson,  H 
Jones,  Miss:  ds  <j 
Jones,  Miss  - 
Jones,  Miss 
Jones,  Jamc 
Jones,  Johckj 
Jones,  Miss  ' 
Joseph,  Isa 
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Kaercher,  i 
Kaul,  John 
Keagey,  Mi 
Keck,  Miss 
Kellogg,  M 
Kellogg,  M: 
Kelsey,  Dr. 
Kennedy,  P 
Kimball,  M 
Kimber,  Mi 
King,  Dr.  <#»-<- 
Kingsbury, 
Kipper,  Mil 
Kirkwood,  '. 
Klee.  Max 
Kleinstuck, 
Knapp,  Jud 
Knowles,  M 
Krolik,  Juli 
Kursheedt, 
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Bacon,  Miss  Corinne 
Baker,   Herbert  M. 
Baker,  Orin  C. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.   Harry  A. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Baldwin,   Dr.   Kate  W. 
Baldwin,  M.  W. 
Bamberger,  Edgar  S. 
Barker,  C.  W.  Tillinghast 
Barker,   Mrs.   Ludlow 
Bartol,  Miss  E.  H. 
Bedinger,  George  R. 
Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 
Belknap,  Mrs.  M  B. 
Bender,  Mrs.  Inez  J. 
Benjamin,  David 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Bicknell,  Ernest  P. 
Bijur,  Miss  Caroline 
Bijur,  Judge  Nathan 
Bissell,  Miss  Eleanor 
Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Blair,  Henry  P. 
Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Blochman.  L.  E. 
Bonham,  Miss  E.  M. 
Boomsliter,  Mrs.  George  P. 
Borden,  Miss  Fanny 
Bouton,  Edward  H. 
Bowers,   Ogden   H. 
Boyce,  C.  F. 

Boynton,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.D. 
Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Bradley,  John:  In  memoriam 
Brandt,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Breckinridge,  Miss  S.  P. 
Brewer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Brewington,   Miss  Julia   R. 
Brewster,  Mrs.   Benjamin 
Bronson,  Miss  Margaret 
Brooks,  Mrs.   Charles 
Brooks,  John  Graham 
Brown,  David  A. 
Brown,  Mvss  Dorothy  F. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Conklin 
Brown,  Thatcher  M. 


Capen,  Edward  Warren 
Carmody,  Jerome 
Carpenter,   Mrs.   E.    L. 
Cary,  John  R 
Case,  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Causey,  James  H. 
Chace,  Dr.  Fenner  A. 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Chapin,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Chapin,  Mrs.  R  C. 
Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 
Chubb,   Percival 
Clark,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Clarke,   Mrs.   W.   N. 
Cleaver,  Mrs.  Albert  N. 
Coffee,     Mrs.     Doris     H. :     In 

Memoriam 
Coffee.  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 
Cole,  Edward  F. 
Collins,  Atwood 
Colvin,   Mrs.   A.   R. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.   Dane 
Cooper,  Miss  Ruth 
Cope,  Mrs.  Walter 
Cosgrave,  John   O'Hara 
Cothren,  Mrs.  F.   H. 
Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Crane,   Hon.  W.   Murray 
Crawford,  Miss  Anne  L. 
Crehore,  Frederic  M. 
Criiey,   Miss  Martha   L. 
Crocker,   Mrs.  Alvah 
Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Crosby,  Miss   Caroline  M. 
Cross,  Mr.   W.  T. 
Cummings,  Mrs.   D.  Mark 
Cushing,   O.    K. 
Cushman,    Mrs.    James   S. 


Daboll,  John 

Dale,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 

Day,  William  T. 

De  Forest,  Henry  L. 

De  Schweinitz,  Karl 

Deknatel,   F.    H. 

Delano,  Frederic  A. 


Eastman,   Mr.   and   Mrs.    L.   K. 

Jr. 
Easton,    William   O. 
Eavenson,   Howard  N. 
Edgerton,  Charles  E. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,   Miss   Margaret  F. 
Elkinton,  J.    Passmore 
Elliott,  Edward  C. 
Ells,   Mrs.   Frederick 
Elsworth,   Mrs.  Edward 
Ely,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G. 
Emmanuel    Church    of    N.    S., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
English,  H.  D.  W. 
Erlanger,   Abraham 
Estill,  Thomas 
Evans,  Edward  W. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan 


Fanning,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Farnsworth,   Charles  H. 
Farrand,  Dr.   Livingston 
Farwell,   Mrs.    F.    C. 
Feiss,  Julius 
Feiss,  Paul  L. 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Felsonthal,  Miss  Julia 
Fenton,  Dr.  Susan  J. 
Ferguson,  Miss  Mary  Van  E. 
Ferry,  Mansfield 
Ficke,  Mrs.   C.  A. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisk,  Miss  M.   L. 
Fleisher,  Alexander 
Fleisher,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Flentye,  Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flower,  Mrs.   Anson 
Folks,  Homer 
Foulke,  Mrs.  J.  Roberts 
Frank.  Henry  L. 
Franklin,  Moses 
Freeman,  J.   S. 
Freund,   Prof.   Ernst 
Freund,  I.   H. 


Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Hassinger,  L.   C. 
Hathaway,  Miss  Martha  N. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Dwight  B. 
Hebberd,   Charles 
Hencken,  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Henshaw,  J.   M. 
Hickey,   Dr.    Clinton  G. 
Higginson,  Major  Henry   L. 
HilL   C.    D. 
Hill,   Dr.    William   P. 
Hillarc,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Hilles,  William  T. 
Hinchman,    Walter 
Hine,  Lewis  W. 
Hitch,  Mrs.  Frederic  Delano 
Hoag,  C.  G. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  F.   G. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Holland,  E.  O. 

Hollingshead,  Rev.   George  G. 
Hollister,    Mrs.    Clay   H. 
Holmes,  Miss  L.  Grace 
Holt,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Hooker,   Mrs.   E.   H. 
Hopkins,  A.  T. 
Hopkins,  Prince 
Houghton,  Miss  May 
Howe,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Howe,  H.   H. 
Howell,  Mrs.  John  White 
Howland,  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Hoyt,   Mrs.   John   Sherman 
Hunner,  Dr.  Guy  L. 
Hunter,   Henry  C. 
Huston,  Prof.   C.  A. 
Huston,  Charles   L. 
Huyck,   Mrs.   Edmund   N. 


Ilsey,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Ingham,   Miss  Mary  H. 
Irving,   Miss  Bertha   A 
Ives,  Mrs.   D.   O. 


Lawrence, 
Lawrence, 
Leadbetter, 
Leaf,  Mrs. 
Ledoux,  Mi 
Lee,  Thorn 
Leeming,  It 
Lehman,  Ir 
Levy,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Edw 
Lewis,  Mrs 
Lewis,  The< 
Libby,  Mis 
Lightner,  C 
Lillie,  Fran 
Lindsay,  D 
Lippincott, 
Lloyd,  Mrs. 
Lombardi, 
Loomis,  N. 
Lord,  Dan! 
Loud,  H.  f 
Lovejoy,  M 
Lowe,  Ralp 
Ludington, 
Ludlow,  H 
Lukens,  H«Je: 
Lyon,  Miss 
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Jackson,  James  F. 


MacGregor, 
Manges,  Di 
Manny,  Fr: 
Marburg,  1 
Marder,   M 
Marling,  A 
Mars,  G.  C 
Martin,  Dr. 
Masaryk,  I 
Mason,  Alf 
Mather,  S. 
Matheson, 
Maynard, 
McCorkle, 
McCormick 
rial  Fund 
McCormick 
McDowell 
McGrath,  ] 
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McKelway,   Mrs.  A.  J. 
McRae,  Milton  A. 
Mero,  E.  B. 

Merriam,   Miss  Mary   L. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  John 
Milbank,   Albert   G. 
Miller,   Miss  Annie 
Miller,  Miss  Arabella   H. 
Miller,  Dr.   George  N. 
Miller,  Nathan  J. 
Miner,  Miss  Maude  E. 
Mitchell,    Wesley   C. 
Monday    Luncheon    Club,    Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Montgomery,  James  M. 
Morganstern,  Albert  G. 
Morgenthau,   Mrs.   Rita  W. 
Morley,   Frederick  H. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Morton,    Mrs.    Isaac  W. 
Moxcey,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Murdock,   Mrs.    W.   L. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Myers,   Miss  Jessie 
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Nash,  W.  K. 
Nathan,  J.   Edgar 
Neill,  Charles  P. 
Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Nicolay,   Miss  Helen 
Nolan,   John   H. 
Noonan,  Thomas  J. 
Norris,  George  W. 
North,  Miss  Dorothy 
Northrup,   Mrs.  William  P. 
Norton,  Miss  Grace 
Noyes,  Charles  P. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
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Ochsner,   Mrs.   A.   J. 
Oleson,   Dr.    &   Mrs.    Robert 
Oliver,   Sir  Thomas 


Rice,   Miss  Anna   V. 
Richmond,   Miss   Winifred 
Rickman.   Mrs.    John 
Rippin,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter 
Rissmann,   Otto 
Roberts,  John  E. 
Robertson,  Miss   Georgia 
Robinson,   Mrs.  George  O. 
Robison,  G. 
Rochester,  Mrs.  R.   H. 
Rosenbaum,  Selig 
Rosenberg,  Max  L. 
Ross,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Rothermel,  John  J. 
Rounds,  R.  S. 
Rowell,   Frank   B. 
Rowell,  Miss  Olive  B. 
Rubens,  Mrs.   Charles 
Ryerson,   Edward  L. 


Sachs,  Dr.  Julius 

Sage,  L.  H. 

Sailer,  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 

Salmon,  Miss  Lucy   M. 

Sanford,   Mrs.   F.   R.   H. 

Sapiro,  Aaron  L. 

Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A. 

Saul,  Charles  R. 

Saunders,  B.   H. 

Sayler,  James  L. 

Sayre,  J.  N. 

Sayre,   Mrs.   William  H. 

Schleiter,  W.   F. 

Schlesinger,  B.  F. 

Schlesinger,  Mrs.   Bert 

Schoettle,   Marc  A. 

"Schwarzenbach,  Robert  J.   F. 

Scott,  Mrs.   H.   B. 

Scripture,   Miss   B. 

Scudder,  Miss  Vida  D. 

Seabrook,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Sears,  Miss  Annie  L. 

Senior,  Max 

Seymour,  Miss  Laura  S. 

Sharman,   Mrs.  William 

Shaw,  Miss  S.  Adele 

Shaw.  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Sherman,  Charles  A. 


Spahr,  Mrs.   Charles  B. 
Stanley,  Mrs.  Philip  B. 
Stern,   Benjamin 
Stevens,   Richard 
Stix,   Mrs.   S.   L. 
Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Straus,   Mrs.   Nathan 
Strauss,    Mrs.    Berthold 
Strayer,  Paul  M. 
Strobel,   Charles    L. 
Strong,   John   R. 
Strong,   Mrs.  J.   R. 
Strotz,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sturgis,   Miss   L.   C. 
Sullivan,   Miss  M.   Louise 
Swift,  Mrs.   G.   F. 


Taylor,  Prof.   Graham 
Taylor,  S.   F. 

Teller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Sidney  A. 
Thacher,   Mrs.   Archibald   G. 
§Thacher,  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Thaw,   Benjamin 
Thayer,   Mrs.    Helen  R. 
Thilo,  Miss  Frances 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William   Reed 
Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Thornley,  William  H. 
Thorsen,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Tillinghast,  Joseph  J. 
Titsworth,  Charles  G. 
Titsworth,  F.  S. 
Tompkins,   Hamilton  B. 
Tooker,  Miss  Mary  R- 
Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 
Towne,  Arthur  W. 
Towns,   Charles  B. 
Tracy,  Robert  E. 
Traiser,   Charles  H. 
Traut,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Trube,  Miss  Jessie  Maud 
Tuckerman,  Alfred 
Tyson,  Mrs.   Russell 
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Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Waid,  D.  E. 
Walcott,  Mrs.  Roger 
Walker,   Mrs.  A.   C. 
Walker,  Roberts 
Walter,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Warbasse,   Mrs.  James  P. 
Ward,   Rev.   Henry   F. 
Ware,    Rev.   Edward   Twichell 
Watson,  Mrs.   Katharine  C. 
Watson,  Miss  Lucy  C. 
Watt,  Rolla  F. 
Watts,  Charles  H. 
Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 
Weil,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wellman,  Guy 
Wetmore,  E.   D. 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Theodora 
White,  Miss  Edna  May 
White,  Mrs.  John  J. 
White,  Dean  Rhoda  M. 
Whitfield,  Miss  Estelle 
Whitlock,  Mrs.  Herbert  P. 
Whitney,  Prof.  &  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Whitney,  Mrs.   Edward   B. 
Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Wilbur,   Walter   B. 
Wilcox,   Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  Miss  Mabel  I. 
Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S. 
Williams,  Mrs.   George  R. 
Williams,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Willis,  Miss  Lina 
Willock,  Harry  H. 
Wilson,  G.  K. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Walter  J. 
Wilson  &  Co. 
Wise,  Joseph  H. 
Wolf,  Mrs.  Albert 
Wolf,  R.  B. 
Wolfenstein,   Dr.   S. 
Wood,  Charles  Morgan 
Wood,  Howard,  Jr. 
Wood,  Willis  D. 
Wylie,  Miss  Laura  J. 
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Sarah  Ollesheimer,  Mrs.   Henry 

W.    A.  Olyphant,  Robert 

Florence  E.  Openhym,  Mrs.  Adolphe 

Oppenheimer,   Dr.   Henry   S. 
R.  Owen,  J.  M. 
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s.  G.  M. 


Fn  A. 


Tiore  H. 
Frances  E. 
E. 


lien  J. 
Thomas   G. 


Page,  Dr.  Dudley  L. 
Paine,  Rev.    George  L. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Parsons,  Miss  Emma 
Patrick,   Miss   Sara   L. 
Patterson,   G.  W. 
Peabody,    Prof.    Francis    G. 
Peabody,   George  Foster 
Peabody,    Miss    Helen   A. 
Perkins,  Douglas 
Perkins,  Miss  Emily  S. 
Perry,  R   P. 

Peterkin,   Dr.   G.   Shearman 
Phelps,  Miss  Edith  M. 
Pierson,  Mrs.   Clara  D. 
Piton,   Miss  Anne  J. 
Playter,  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Pollak,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Pomeroy,   Dr.   Ralph  H. 
Pope,   G.   D. 
Pope,  Willard 
Porter,  A.  J. 
Porter,  H.   F.  J. 
Porter,   Mrs.   James   F. 
t  P..  st,  James  H. 
Post,  Louis  F. 
Potts,  Thomas  C. 
Powlison,  Charles  F. 
Pryor,  Miss  Emily  M. 
Putnam,  Harrington 
Purdy,   Lawson 


Sherman,   Miss   Corinne  A. 

Sherman,  Dr.  G.  H. 

Shillady,  John  R. 

Sicher,  Dudley  D. 

Sisson,  Dr.  Edward  O. 

Simes,    Mrs.    William 

Sims,  Mrs.  W.   S. 

Sinclair,    Miss   Mary   Emily 

Sioussat,     Mr.     and     Mrs.      St. 

George  L. 
Skeel,   Mrs.   Roswell,  Jr. 
Slade,  Francis  L. 
Smith,   Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,   Mrs.  H.  K. 
Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W 
Smith,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Snedden,  Dr.   David 
Sommers,  Miss  Clara 
Sonneborn,  S.  B. 
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Ueland,  Mrs.  Andreas 
Untermeyer,  Mrs.   Samuel 


Van  Baalen,  Miss  Frances 
Van  Schaik,   Rev.  John,  Jr. 
Van  Vechten,   C.  D. 
Vannier,  Mrs.   Charles 
Vaughan,  Mrs.   B. 
Villard,   Mrs.    Henry 
Villard,   Oswald   Garrison 
Vincent,  George  E. 
Vinton,  Miss  Ellen  A. 
Vogel,  Mrs.   Frederick,  Jr. 
Vonnegut,  Franklin 


Young,   B.   L. 


Zabriskie,   Mrs.   C. 

Zabriskie,  Miss  Susan  Romeyn 


*  Paid  two  Cooperating  Sub- 
scriptions. 

*•  Gave  also  to  Ind.  Fund. 

§  Gave  also  to  General  Fund. 

t  Gave  also  to  Construction 
Fund. 
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Quinby,  Miss  May  C. 

R 

Memo-  Rantoul,  Mrs.  N. 

Raoul,   Gaston  C. 
Rath,  James  A. 
Rawson,  Dr.   Vance 
Renold,  Charles  G. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  street,  New  York  city. 


I  {  ^^d  }  $10  as  my  contribution  to  your  roster  of  TWELVE  HUNDRED 
Cooperating  Subscriptions. 


Name. 


Note: — A  $10  Cooperating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $4  subscription,  plus  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  National  Council.  It  makes  such  a 
subscriber  eligible  for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for  the  current  year,  but  creates  no 
financial   liability,   nor  promise  of  renewal. 

(The   fiscal   year   ends    September   30) 


A  DEMONSTRATION  YEAR 
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T 


E  APPEALED  this  year  for  $25,000  for  a  special  construction  fund  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  working  capital  or  endowmen  t  would  enable  Survey  Associates  to 

Carry  out  field  work,  staff  service  and  publication  standards  on  a  scale  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  our  responsibility  toward  the  tremendous  social  and  industrial  implications  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period ; 

Make  such  investment  in  circulation  and  advertising  development  as  will  cash  in  this  educational 
outlay,  carry  over  our  present  readers  onto  a  sounder  subscription  footing,  win  new  readers,  and 
build  up  new  sources  of  permanent  publication  revenue; 

Free,  in  good  time,  by  the  above,  cooperative  subsc  riptions  and  contributions  to  our  educational  funds 
for  fresh  reaches  of  educational  work  in  getting  at  the  facts  of  social  conditions  and  in  putting 
those  facts  before  people  in  ways  that  will  count ; 

OWARD  this  sum  we  had  received  in  money  and  pledges  $8,205.61  by  March  15 — leav- 
ing something  over  $17,000  to  raise. 


GENERAL  FUND 

de  Forest,  Robert  W 1,000.00 

Rosenwald,  Julius 1,000.00 

Burnham,  Miss  Mary  A 500.00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  P.  H 500.00 

Macy,   V.  Everit 500.00 

White,  Alfred  T.  &  Miss  F.  E. . .  500.00 

Straight,  Mrs.  Willard 400.00 

Lee,   Joseph 250  00 

Bonnell,    Henry 100.00 

Curtis,  Miss  Frances  G 100.00 

Curtiss,    Miss   Margaret 100.00 

de  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert.  100.00 

Emmons,  Arthur  B 100.00 

Estabrook,  Arthur   F 100.00 

Lewis,  Theodore  J.,  Mrs 100.00 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A 100.00 

Norton,  Charles  D 100.00 

Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N 100.00 

Pollak,    Mrs.   Bernard 100.00 

Poole,   Ernest 100.00 

Sanderson,  Rev.  Edward  F 100.00 

Severance,  John  L 100.00 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T 100.00 

Volker,    William 100.00 

Wales,  Mrs.  Edna  McC 100.00 

Meyer,  Alfred  C 75.00 

Bamberger,   Louis 50.00 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  P 50.00 

Colvin,  Katherine,  Miss 50.00 

Drier,  Miss  Mary  E 50.00 

Evans,    Harold 50.00 

Floyd,  Mrs.  William 50.00 

Goldman,  Julius 50.00 

MacGregor,   Tracy   W 50.00 

Mallery,  Otto  T 50.00 

Pratt,   Frederick  B 50.00 

Schmidlapp,  J.  G 5u.00 

tSenter,   Miss   Augusta 50.00 

Sexton,  Lawrence  E 50.00 

Townsend,  J.  Barton 50.00 

Wald,  Miss  Lilian  D 50.00 

Wolff,  Lewis  S.,  Mrs 50.00 

Anon    25.00 

Baldwin,  Arthur  D 25.00 

Crane,  Richard  T.  Ill 25.00 

Cromwell,  Miss  Dorothea 25.00 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 25.00 

Eisenman,    Charles 25.00 

Elkus,  Abram  1 25.00 

Emlen,  John  T.  ($15  Gen.  10  F.  S.)  25.00 

Gordon,  G.  A 25.00 

Higgins,  Charles  M 25.00 


Acknowledgments  Oct.  1 — March  15 
[Paid  and  Pledged] 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  H.  C  M 25.00 

Ittleson,    Henry 25.00 

Kneeland,  Miss  Jessie 25.00 

Leuders,  Miss  Emma  B 25.00 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C 25.00 

May,  Walter  A 25.00 

Peters,  Mrs.  Theodore 25.00 

Piatt,  Laura  N 25.00 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin 25.00 

Seager,  Prof.  Henrv  R 25.00 

Sherwin,   Miss  Belle 25.00 

Van  Derlip,  Mrs.  John 25.00 

Wilcox,   Ansley 25.00 

Burlingham,  C  C 20.00 

Clouser,  George  L 20.00 

Erbsloh,   Miss  Olga 20.00 

F 20.00 

Ford,  Mrs.  John  Battice 20.00 

Hazard,  Miss  Caroline 20.00 

Storrow,  Miss  Elizabeth 20.00 

Wittmer,  Henry 20.00 

Bradley,   Richards  M 15.00 

Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G 15.00 

Coe,  Dr.  George  A 15.00 

*Geise,  Henry  W 15.00 

Johnson,  Arthur  S 15.00 

Pyfer,  Fred  S 15.00 

Stern,  Alfred  W 15.00 

Swope,    Gerard 15.00 

Torsch,  E.  L 15.00 

Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S 15.00 

Van  Winckle,  Mrs.  Mina  C 8.67 

Anon  5.00 

Barnes,   Mrs.  Carl 5.00 

Batlle,   George  Gordon 5.00 

Danforth,  Mrs.  H.  G 5.00 

Souder,  David:  in  Memoriam...  5.00 

Stern,  Miss  Mary 5.00 

§Thatcher,  Miss  Margaret  W. . .  5.00 

Wood,   Thomas 5.00 

INDUSTRY  FUND 

Fels,  Samuel  S 500.00 

Macy,   V.  Everit 500.00 

tLasker,  The  Misses 300.00 

Chamberlain,  Joseph  P 250.00 

Burnham,    George,   Jr 200.00 

Evans,  Mrs.   Glendower 100.00 

§Schwarzenbach,  Robert  J.  F...  100.00 

Bing,  Alexander  M 50.00 

Davis,  J.  Lionberger 50.00 

Farnham,  Prof.  Henry  W 50.00 

Eddy,  L.  J 25.00 


tGiese,  Henry  W 25.00 

Crunden,  Frank  P 10.00 

FOREIGN    SERVICE   FUND 

Schiff,  Jacob  H 1,000.00 

Scattergood,  A.  G 100.00 

Scattergood,  Mrs.  Thomas 100.00 

Baily,  Albert  L 10.00 

Borton,  C  W 10.00 

Buzby,  Walter  J 10.00 

Carter,  John   E 10.00 

Evans,   Harold 10.00 

Garrett,  Alfred  C 10.00 

Leeds,  Morris  E 10.00 

Maier,  Paul  D.  1 10.00 

Morris,  Mrs.  Marriott  C 10.00 

Rhoads,  Charles  J 10.00 

Rhoads,  George  A 10.00 

Rhoads,  J.  Edgar 10.00 

Smith,  Miss  Esther  Morton 10.00 

Thomas,   Arthur  H 10.00 

Whitall,  John   M 10.00 

Wright,  Mrs.  Minturn  T 10.00 

Yarnal,  William  S 10.00 

CONSTRUCTION  FUND 

**Pratt,  Mrs.  George  D 2,210.61 

Chamberlain,  Joseph  P 1,000.00 

Sorchan,  Mrs.  C.  H 1,000.00 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W 500.00 

*Lasker,  The  Misses 500 .00 

Lydig,  Mrs.  Philip 500.00 

Scattergood,  A.  G 500.00 

Woodward,  Dr.  George 500.00 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Mfg.  Co 100.00 

Converse,  Miss  Mary  E 100.00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S 100.00 

Geary,  Mrs.  John  W 100.00 

Lindheim,  Mrs.  Norvin  R 100.00 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W 100.00 

Notaseme  Hosiery  Co 100.00 

§Post,  James  H 100.00 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 100.00 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B 100.00 

Swift,    Harold 100.00 

tWales,  Mrs.  Edna  McC 100.00 

Billikopf,    Jacob 50.00 

Detroit  Community  Union 50.00 

Goff,    Frederick   H 50.00 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred 50.00 

Newborg,   Mrs.   M 50.00 

Meyer,  Alfred  C 25.00 

Senter,   Miss  Augusta 20.00 


$  Paid  also  cooperating  subscription. 
"Gave  also  to  London  Correspondence  Fund. 
Gave  also  to  Industry  Fund. 


t  Gave  also  to  General  Fund 
t  Gave  also  to  Const. 
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[Continued  from   page   926] 

Lambert,  although  neutral  in  his  representative  capacity,  ap- 
peared among  the  advocates  and  not  among  the  opponents. 
An  enlightened  employer  gave  his  consent,  estimating  that  the 
burden  which  it  would  place  on  industry  would  be  negligible 
— not  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  present  method  of  carry- 
ing the  cost  of  sickness.  A  former  social  worker  from  Bos- 
ton, Margaret  Stecker,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  "  National 
Conference  Board,"  and  was  introduced  by  Marcus  A.  Daly 
of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  to  testify 
that  health  insurance  would  not  in  her  opinion  provide  an 
adequate  means  of  dealing  with  feeblemindedness,  venereal 
disease,  or  infant  mortality.  A  spokesman  for  Christian 
Science  paid  a  patriotic  tribute  to  American  initiative  in  the 
Argonne,  and  incidentally  asked  to  have  the  bill  amended  so 
that,  in  order  to  get  a  cash  benefit  under  the  law,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  physician  certify  to  the  illness. 

Medical  associations,  state  and  local,  were  generally  rep- 
resented in  opposition  to  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
those  who  prepared  the  measure  and  the  committee  which  had 
it  in  charge  have  been  ready  to  go  to  the  utmost  limit  in 
satisfying  their  reasonable  claims.  They  evidently  expect  that 
health  insurance  will  be  enacted,  but  they  seem  inclined  to 
sell  their  present  highly  individualistic  rights  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. The  medical  profession  was  represented  on  such  an 
epoch-making  occasion  by  lawyers  and  medical  politicians  in- 
stead of  by  representative  physicians  who  are  carrying  on  the 
high  tradition  of  public  service. 

They  seem  to  be  ready  to  relinquish  to  nurses  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  health,  and  at  the  Albany  hearing  Lillian 
D.  Wald  responded  to  the  obligation.  When  a  doctor  who 
has  spent  several  years  in  Germany  predicted  from  his  obser- 
vations there  that,  under  the  health  insurance  system,  Ameri- 
can doctors  would  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  ex- 
posing malingering,  he  brought  forth  the  declaration  from 
Miss  Wald  that  the  only  malingering  with  which  she  and  her 
fellow  nurses  ever  came  in  contact  was  the  malingering  of 
health;  that  is  to  say,  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  men  and 
women  pretend  to  be  able  to  work  when  they  should  be  in  a 
hospital  or  on  an  operating  table;  they  refuse  to  admit  even 
to  themselves  their  sore  need  of  medical  advice  and  of  convales- 
cent care,  for  the  reason  that  to  accept  either  would  mean  des- 
titution for  their  families. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Physical  Education  was  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
27.  This  committee  was  originated  a  year  ago  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, to  further  state  and  federal  legislation  for  physical  edu- 
cation, and  represents  the  first  step  in  concerted  action  to  that 
effect.  A  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  Education  shows  what  progress  exactly  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war  with  the  introduction  of  physical 
education  in  the  school  systems  of  the  different  states.  Eight 
of  these,  since  1915,  have  introduced  physical  education  laws, 
and  fourteen  others,  among  them  Massachusetts,  have  such 
laws  under  consideration.  According  to  a  circular  on  the 
subject  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  the  pro- 
posed physical  education  law  of  that  state  is  directly  due 
to  the  revelations  which  the  draft  gave  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  Massachusetts  youth.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  these  young 
men  were  rejected  under  the  first  draft,  one  of  the  highest 
proportions  in  the  country. 

The  provisions  made  in  the  eight  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Illinois,  Nevada,  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  which  were  the  first  states  to  pass  physical 
education  laws  (there  were  no  such  laws  prior  to  1915), 
although  varying  in  some  technical  differences,  show  a  marked 
similarity  in  the  main  points.  It  is  a  required  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  all  children  above  kindergarten  age — with  ex- 
ception of  Nevada,  where  it  is  only  required  in  the  high  school. 


There  is  a  specified  time  to  be  given  to  this  work,  varying 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  The  work  is  under 
the  authority  of  either  the  state  commissioner  of  education  or 
the  state  board  of  education,  except  in  Illinois  and  Nevada, 
where  it  is  under  local  boards  of  education.  That  these  states 
have  gone  into  this  thing  with  all  seriousness  and  with  the 
intent  of  seeing  it  through  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  administration, 
and  in  some  cases  even  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  state 
supervisor  of  the  work,  Rhode  Island  and  Illinois  excepted. 
In  many  cases  a  syllabus  of  instruction  is  provided  and  a 
specially  trained  teacher  required  to  handle  the  work,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

The  proposed  bill  in  Massachusetts  introduces  some  new 
features  such  as  health  examinations  in  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal education.  It  provides  for  a  school  physician,  dentist  and 
nurse  to  inspect  the  children  and  report  on  their  condition, 
and  for  a  director  of  physical  education,  who  works  with  the 
help  of  a  state  director,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  department  of  health.  Uniformity  in  the  work  will 
be  furthered  by  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  education  and 
the  department  of  health. 

THE  RIGHT  TRAIL 

OW  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
churches  and  a  coordination  of  their  activities  was 
the  problem  discussed  at  the  regional  conference  of 
the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  of  North  America  held 
in  Chicago,  March  10-11.  "The  church  is  at  the  cross- 
roads today;  if  we  take  the  wrong  trail,  in  twenty-five  years 
we  will  be  but  a  few  little  meetinghouses  on  side  streets  sing- 
ing ditties  about  Heaven,"  declared  a  great  Christian  leader. 
This  problem  of  the  churches  is  now  being  approached  from 
a  number  of  angles.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  unite  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  divided  denominations  and  there  are  further 
proposals  to  merge  similar  denominations.  But  perhaps  the 
plans  that  are  receiving  most  attention  are  those  proposing 
Christian  unity  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Among  such  are  the 
earnest  efforts  of  practically  all  the  great  Protestant  bodies  in 
the  United  States  to  discover,  by  consultation  with  one  an- 
other, some  basis  upon  which  they  can  come  together;  the  in- 
vitations from  churches  of  various  countries  (Sweden  among 
the  latest)  calling  upon  institutions  elsewhere  to  meet  in  an 
international  conference  on  unity ;  and  the  attempt  now  being 
made  to  form  a  world  league  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  To  further  the  last  named  project  several  bishops 
of  a  Protestant  church  in  this  country  are  on  their  way  to 
join  similar  representatives  of  European  churches  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  Pope. 

The  church  campaign  which  seems  at  present  to  be  more 
vigorously  promoted  than  any  other  in  America  is  one  whose 
aim  is  the  linking  or  federating  of  our  evangelical  churches 
and  their  allied  organizations — such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Sunday  school  and  missionary  organizations 
— for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  carrying  out  an  adequate, 
sound,  and  coordinated  world  program.  A  united  survey,  as 
thorough  and  as  scientific  as  can  be  made  by  men  who  are 
expert  in  this  field,  is  at  the  present  hour  being  planned  not 
only  of  our  own  country  but  of  foreign  missionary  fields  as 
well.  Through  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  it  is  expected 
that  such  things  as  the  industrial  conditions  in  Japan — with 
particular  reference  to  the  labor  of  women  and  children — 
will  be  brought  to  light ;  that  the  health  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  backward  lands  will  be  revealed  more  fully;  and 
that  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  money  which, 
if  put  into  schoools  in  Mexico,  would  make  unnecessary  the 
patrol  of  the  border  by  a  United  States  army.  Some  of  the 
denominations  have  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  making 
surveys  of  both  rural  and  urban  communities,  but  these — 
though  many  of  them  are  of  attested  excellence — can  not  com- 
pare with  what  they  hope  to  accomplish  by  combining  forces. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  movement  that 
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"DOESN'T    SANTA    GLAUS    KNOW    THERE'S    AN    ARMISTICE?" 

one  of  the  best  of  these  denominational  efforts  was  criticised 
because  it  "  showed  where  new  churches  were  needed,  but 
did  not  say  a  word  as  to  those  now  in  existence  which  ought 
to  be  scrapped."  Of  course  all  this  work  planned  is  to  be 
done  as  an  essential  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  movement  being  an  evangelical  effort.  Its  lead- 
ers— such  men  as  Fred  B.  Smith,  John  R.  Mott,  Robert  E. 
Speer,  S.  Earl  Taylor — see  no  hope  for  the  solution  of  the 
world's  most  challenging  problems  other  than  "  putting  across 
the  world  Christ's  program  of  justice  and  brotherhood."  They 
are  not,  however,  averse  to  affiliation  with  any  organization 
that  aims  at  human  betterment,  merely  because  it  has  not  their 
name  written  above  its  threshold.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
recognized  that  this  program  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
would  be  incomplete  without  provision  for  joining  hands  with 
other  bodies,  especially  upon  moral  issues. 

WOMAN'S  SPHERE 

WOMEN  have  made  a  permanent  place  for  them- 
selves in  many  English  industries  through  their  suc- 
cessful work  as  substitutes  for  men  in  non-munition 
factories,  and  their  experience  "  should  prove  a  national  asset 
of  great  value,"  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British 
Home  Office.  ["  Substitution  of  Women  in  Non-Munition 
Factories  during  the  War,"  1919;  H.  M.  Stationery  Office, 
price  gd.]  In  trades  already  employing  women,  such  as  the 
clothing  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  they  have  proved  their 
ability  to  carry  on  the  more  skilled  processes  hitherto  reserved 
for  men.  In  other  trades,  such  as  light  leather  tanning, 
which  they  had  barely  touched  before  the  war,  they  have 
acquired  a  mastery  of  the  whole  range  of  operations.  Scien- 
tific work  is  opening  up  considerable  avenues  of  employment 
for  educated  women  as  chemists  and  research  workers  and 
for  intelligent  untrained  women  as  routine  laboratory  work- 
ers. Women  are  showing  special  aptitude  for  the  light,  clean 
and  delicate  work  of  making  scientific  instruments.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  "  have  displayed  unexpected  readiness  for 
work  which  at  first  sight  seemed  highly  unsuitable  for  them, 
carrying  out  hot,  heavy,  wet  and  dirty  operations  with  cour- 
age, steadiness  and  success."  The  performance  of  heavy 
operations  by  women  has  been  found  to  depend  largely  on 
good  working  conditions,  reasonably  short  hours  and  labor- 
saving  appliances,  such  as  lighter  tools  and  trucks,  lifting 
tackle  and  runways. 

Into  many  industries  and  operations  women  were  intro- 
duced in  accordance  with  agreements  between  employers'  as- 
sociations and  trade  unions  that  hold  good  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  and  their  future  employment  is  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  restoration  of  trade  union  conditions.  It  is 
noted,  however,  that  "  there  would  appear  to  be  a  fairly  large 


nevv  field  of  possible  future  activity  for  women  in  trades  into 
which  they  have  been  brought  during  the  war  without  agree- 
ment." In  addition,  "  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  country's 
industries  are  to  be  maintained  and  its  wealth  increased,  the 
employment  of  women  must  be  much  more  extensive  than 
heretofore."  The  readjustment  should  be  made  easier,  it 
is  stated,  by  the  fact  that  women's  organizations  have  in- 
creased remarkably  during  the  war  and  that  men's  unions 
in  a  number  of  trades  have  been  opened  to  women. 

DEMOBILIZE  THE  TIN  SOLDIERS 

TOY  soldiers  were  world-wide  before  the  war  and  we 
in  America  laughed  at  those  who  sought  to  banish 
them.  In  France  the  armistice  had  not  been  renewed 
before  editorials  began  to  crop  out  rebuking  them.  That 
l'Oeuvre  should  publish  them  was  not  surprising;  but  when 
Le  Temps,  the  bespectacled  grandmother  of  French  journal- 
ism, publishes  a  suggestion,  only  half- facetious,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  consider  the  question  of  toy  soldiers,  even  the  New 
York  Times  might  well  wakz  up. 

Le  Temps  writes  (December  5)  :  "When  all  the  world  has 
come  to  terms  about  the  green  table,  may  some  foreseeing 
diplomat  negligently  ask  of  our  enemies  one  last  little  con- 
cesssion,  pleasant  and  apparently  insignificant:  That  Germany 
shall  agree  to  close  all  her  tin-soldier  factories  at  Nuremburg." 

It  looks  like  nothing;  it  is  almost  as  important  as  closing  the  work- 
shops of  Essen.  Part  of  Franconia  specialized  in  making  little  metal 
warriors.  The  industry  occupied  vast  numbers;  one  woman  could 
make  a  thousand  soldiers  a  day.  The  Heinrichser  shops  of  Nurem- 
berg alone  cast  a  hundred  millions  of  these  liliputian  combatants 
upon  the  world's  markets — combatants  of  every  army  and  of  every 
nation  marching  to  capture  an  important  objective;  the  imagination 
of  children,  the  thought  of  the  men  of  tomorrow. 

If  we  intend  to  kill  war,  the  child  must  not  be  systematically 
familiarized  with  its  decoration  and  precociously  blase  at  its  cruelty. 
He  must  not  cease  to  see  men  in  the  figures  that  he  sets  up  to  over- 
throw by  rows,  with  bursts  of  laughter.  Human  life  must  be  respected 
by  him  and  the  massacre  of  his  little  soldiers  must  not  be  a  joyous 
theme.  By  what  aberration  do  we  fail  to  teach  the  child  the  sacred 
character  of  the  death  of  the  defenders  of  his  hearth?  Why  accustom 
him  to  respect  civil  death  and  see  only  a  game  in  military  death? 
Would  a  mother  let  her  son  improvise  games  with  little  skeletons  and 
skulls?  .  .  .  The  child  must  not  come  to  think  that  war  is  a 
natural  phenomenon,  mathematical  and  ineluctable  as  the  tides;  the 
harvest  of  soldiers  must  not  seem  to  him  as  normal  as  that  of  grain ; 
he  must  not  docilely  accept  the  idea  of  periods  of  war  and  peace 
obeying  the  inflexible  rhythm  of  the  seasons.  The  warlike  toy 
weakens  precious  moral  reserves  in  the  child.  In  a  league  of  nations 
where  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  render  a  new  aggression 
impossible,  its  diffusion  would  perpetuate  a  danger. 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL  JUSTICE 

THE  Social  Welfare  Association  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  recently  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
on  industrial  justice,  composed  of  prominent  employ- 
ers, labor  leaders  and  disinterested  citizens.  This  committee 
has  set  out  to  study  the  employment  situation,  the  retirement 
of  women  with  home  responsibilities  from  industry,  and  the 
question  of  exerting  pressure  upon  Congress  for  national  ac- 
tion on  such  industrial  matters  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  Congress  power  to  regulate  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  The  appointment  of  this  committee  followed  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  many  city  organizations  and 
public  services  and  thus  marked  a  significant  step  in  united 
social  action  on  the  part  of  a  typical  American  industrial  com- 
munity. That  conference  also  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  on 
unemployment  from  which  we  have  space  here  to  quote  only 
the  following: 

That  all  employers  who  may  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  output 
should  be  urged  to  reduce  the  working  days  or  hours  instead  of 
the  working  force ;  and  that  others  be  asked  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  employers  who  are  patriotically  carrying  a  few  more  em- 
ployes than  they  actually  need. 

That  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  can  should  return  to  school 
and  college  to  continue  their  education,  and  that  school  authorities 
should  grant  credit  for  army  experience  and  should  render  the 
utmost  assistance  to  the  returning  men. 

That  all  soldiers  and  sailors  and  war  workers  from  small  towns 
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and  farms  should  be  urged  to  return,  through  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Reserve  Office  in  this  city,  to  their  homes 
that  they  may  assist  in  the  serious  problems  of  readjustment  in  their 
own  localities. 

That  men  in  the  service  should  remain  in  camp  under  pay  until 
positions  are  assured,  and  that  all  disabled  men  should  avail  them- 
selves of  free  tuition,  support  and  vocational  training  offered  by 
the  government. 

That  all  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  should  encourage 
by  their  liberal   assistance   all   activities   which  will  create  employ- 


From  the  Herald  (Labor),  London. 


ment. 


ARISTOCRACY  AND  LABOR 


LORD  SELBORNE,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  refers  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Labor  with  the  election  returns 
and  their  effect  in  stimulating  direct  as  against  political  ac- 
tion.    He  says: 

At  the  last  general  election  the  Labor  Party  polled  in  contested 
seats  in  Great  Britain  2,292,102  votes.  This  poll  entitles  them  to 
120  seats  in  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  contested  constituencies 
alone,  but  the  total  number  of  seats  they  obtain  in  contested  and 
uncontested  constituencies  was  59.  The  result  is  that  the  Labor 
Party  knows  that  they  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  many  of  their  leaders  whose  presence  they  consider 
essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of  their  business  have  failed 
to  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  look  less  and  less  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  place  where 
the  questions  which  interest  them  can  be  properly  considered  and 
dealt  with,  and  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  tendency  to  deal 
with  these  questions  outside  Parliament.  .  .  .  This  fact  is  fraught 
with  danger. 

At  the  next  general  election  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  Unionist  Party  will  poll  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  entitle 
them  to  a  representation  of  200  or  more,  but  that  the  number  of 
Unionist  members  returned  will  be  under  100.  Per  contra,  the 
Labor  Party  may  receive  gross  over-representation;  but  that  will  be 
no  remedy  for  past  injustice;  it  will  only  be  aggravation  of  the 
evil. 

This  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  on  the  prevailing 
spirit  in  wide  circles,  especially  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
a  letter  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  printed  by  the  Times  a  few  days 
later.  Lord  Robert  is  a  conservative,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  old  families  and  has  not,  in  the  past,  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  industrial  questions.  His  letter  shows  not  only  that  to 
his  observation  democratic  ideas  have  laid  hold  of  the  labor 
movement  but  that  they  have  swung  the  psychology  of  all 
classes  far  away  from  industrial  autocracy,  the  super-sanctity 
of  private  property  and  the  inviolability  of  the  caste  system. 
In  it  he  says: 

I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  more  extreme  section  of  the  labor 
world  consists  of  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  the  backbone  of 
workingclass  conservatism — men  who  have  done  well  in  their  trades 
and  have  the  respect  of  their  fellow-workingmen.  .  .  .  What  these 
men  complain  of  is  not  so  much  that  the  conditions  of  their  work 
are  bad  as  they  have  no  say  in  what  these  conditions  should  be  .  .  . 

Even  where,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  employers  are  excellent, 
where  they  take  great  trouble  to  meet  the  wants  and  desires  of  their 
employes,  where  they  pay  them  good  wages  for  moderate  hours  and 
provide  them  with  various  amenities  as  well,  all  this  is  done  for  the 
men  as  a  voluntary  act  of  benevolent  despotism,  or  as  the  consequence 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  That  is  to  treat  the  relations 
between  the  parties  from  a  wrong  standpoint.  A  man's  labor  is  a 
part  of  himself,  and  not  a  mere  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market.  He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  its  disposal,  and 
cannot  give  to  another  uncontrolled  power  over  it  without  injury  to 
his  self-respect. 

History  shows  that  really  good  despots  are  rare,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  same  is  equally  true  of  captains  of  industry.  Over  and 
over  again  we  have  seen  men  prefer  a  bad  government  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  and  in  which  they  have  a  share,  to  a  good 
government    imposed    upon    them    from    above.    .    .    . 

I  am  convinced  I  am  speaking  the  opinions  of  many  others  in 
all  classes  in  saying  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  the  workingman 
to  accept  his  employer's  view  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  and  what 
are  fair  conditions  of  labor  unless  he  is  given,  not  only  full  op- 
portunity for  assuring  himself  of  all  the  relevant  facts  in  the  case, 
but  also  some  share  in  the  management  of  those  matters  which 
are  of  even  greater  importance  to  labor  than  to  capital. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  rapidly  rising  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  with  English  democrats.  He  stood  out  as  an  inde- 
pendent in  the  coalition  election  campaign;  his  furtherance 
of  the  league  of  nations  has  carried  a  large  conservative  sup- 
port; his  character  and  intellectual  ability  in  these  days  of 


A   PLACE   ABOVE   MANKIND 

"The   Capitalist:   'Destroy   me   and  what  would  you  put  in 
my  place? ' " 
"  Unrestful  Labor:  'It's  the  place  we  would  destroy!  " 

changing  conditions  have  far  outshone  those  of  statesmen  with 
a  more  established  reputation;  he  has  remained  naively  hon- 
est, as  a  correspondent  writes,  "in  a  day  when  clever  oppor- 
tunities and  tricky  politics  are  practiced  by  more  famous  men 
who  win  out  but  are  mistrusted."  With  Lord  Henry  Ben- 
tinck,  Bonar  Law  and  a  few  others  he  is  constituting  a 
nucleus  for  a  modern  tory  democracy  with  which  reformers 
of  other  philosophic  leanings  will  have  to  reckon  in  earnest. 
The  attitude,  at  least  of  the  former  two,  to  organized  labor 
in  politics  may  be  summarized  in  quoting  from  a  speech  in 
the  House  in  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said : 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  honorable  and  gallant  member 
(Colonel  Wedgwood,  the  radical  liberal)  that  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  have  a  Labor  Party  in  power  in  this  country,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  tyranny  from  a  Labor  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  that  a  Labor  Speaker  would  be  unfair 
to  a  minority. 

JEWISH   FARMERS 

IN  a  series  of  articles  on  Cooperation  in  the  New  World, 
the  editor  of  Better  Business,  the  organ  of  agricultural 
cooperation  in  Ireland,  expresses  himself  as  on  the  whole 
disappointed  in  the  development  of  rural  credit  institutions 
in  this  country  but  excepts  from  his  criticism  the  vigorous 
activity  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So- 
ciety which  originated  with  Leonard  Robinson  and  others 
long  before  there  was  legislation  or  any  general  public  in- 
terest on  the  subject.  The  society's  report  for  191 8,  just 
at  hand,  gives  further  evidence  of  the  fact  which  those  who 
only  know  the  Jew  on  crowded  East  Side  thoroughfares 
seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  that  there  is  in  this 
country  an  opportunity  for  the  small  farmer  which  the  Jew 
with  his  intelligent  grasp  of  economic  opportunities  has  not 
overlooked  and  is  rapidly  developing.  The  present  general 
manager,  Gabriel  Davidson,  writes  that  he  anticipates  a 
strong  movement  toward  the  farm  with  the  return  of  peace, 
especially  among  two  classes:  "Soldiers,  after  many  months 
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of  life  in  the  open,  may  find  it  hard  to  accustom  themselves 
again  to  the  factory,  the  shop  or  the  office,  and  workers  in 
war  industries  for  whom  farming  has,  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
hitherto  been  an  unrealized  dream,  may  now  find  in  their  in- 
creased savings  the  road  that  leads  to  their  goal." 

Hard  times,  or  their  anticipation,  also  lead  to  the  land. 
Many  small  business  men  and  others  with  savings  have 
learned  the  age-old  lesson  that  at  times  of  uncertainty  invest- 
ment in  "  imperishables  "  is  the  most  secure ;  and  so  they  buy 
either  diamonds  or  land.  Unemployment  likewise  adds  as 
an  incentive  to  colonization,  especially  when  it  comes  after 
a  period  of  comparatively  good  earnings  during  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  save.  In  actual  loans  made,  there  has  been 
a  slight  falling  off  during  the  past  year,  and  more  of  the 
loans  were  for  working  capital  than  in  previous  years,  due  of 
course  to  the  unusual  situation.  The  society  has  a  farm- 
finding  bureau  which  not  only  protects  the  prospective  Jew- 
ish settler  against  fraud  or  injudicious  purchase  but  also 
brings  to  bear  on  the  choice  of  a  farm  for  him  considerations 
learned  from  long  experience  which  probably  would  not  oc- 
cur to  him,  though  they  are  important  for  his  success.  Its 
farm  labor  bureau  had,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  hard  task  last 
year,  but  is  looking  forward  to  a  more  ample  labor  supply 
this  spring. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the  society  is  a 
sanitation  bureau  which  started  out  with  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  Jewish  farming  districts  of  New 
York  state  last  year — more  particularly  with  a  view  to  the 
large  transient  summer  population  attracted  to  them  by  their 
natural  beauty  and  healthful  climate.  This  work,  so  far, 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  preliminary  survey  but  will 
be  expanded  this  year  into  an  educational  campaign,  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  sanitarian  and  a  trained  woman  to  work 
among  Jewish  farm  women.  The  other  features  of  the  so- 
ciety's present  work  are  on  familiar  lines. 

FREE   SPEECH   IN   A  PUBLIC   HALL 

THE  question  of  free  speech  was  brought  to  the  fore  in 
Toledo  when  the  Socialist  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil refused  to  vote  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  audi- 
torium as  a  monument  to  the  city's  war  heroes  unless  they 
were  assured  in  advance  that  no  discrimination  against  un- 
popular political  or  economic  theories  would  be  made  in  the 
letting  of  that  hall  for  public  meetings.  Their  foresight  in 
this  matter  was  fully  justified  by  the  demand  voiced  the  other 
day  that  the  city  should  definitely  exclude  Socialist  and  other 
radical  organizations  and  speakers  from  the  new  memorial 
hall.  The  reply  made  to  this  demand  by  Mayor  Cornell 
Schreiber  relates  this  matter  to  fundamental  principles  and 
therefore  has  a  much  wider  application  than  to  this  occasion 
alone.     He  says: 

I  am  not  a  Socialist  and  I  have  no  faith  in  socialism.  I  am  not 
a  pacifist  and  I  despise  the  treason  of  pacifism.  I  abhor  those  who 
preach  class  hatred  and  I  pity  those  who  blindly  follow  them. 
I  am  proud  of  my  country,  state  and  city,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
victory  they  achieved.  As  a  citizen  and  public  official  I  have  con- 
scientiously met  every  test  in  helping  make  that  victory  sure. 

I  am  asked  to  deny  the  use  of  Memorial  Hall  for  Socialist  meet- 
ings. Were  Memorial  Hall  my  private  property  and  were  the  re- 
quest addressed  to  me  as  a  private  citizen,  such  appeal  might  not 
be  necessary  because,  being  my  private  property,  I  could  do  with  it 
as  I  chose  and  could  exclude  all  who  did  not  meet  my  own  per- 
sonal views.  But  Memorial  Hall  is  not  a  private  structure;  it  is  a 
public  building.  I  am  not  acting  as  a  private  citizen,  but  in  a  public 
capacity.  Were  I  a  private  citizen  I  might  make  the  same  objection 
to  use  of  the  hall  by  Socialists  that  other  private  citizens  are  now 
making,  but  as  a  private  citizen  the  responsibility  would  not  be  upon 
me.  As  a  public  official  I  have  certain  responsibilities  that  I  cannot 
legally  evade,  much  as  my  personal  inclination  might  lead  me  to 
evade  them. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  mayor  I  took  an  oath  of  office 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  This  oath  is  my  public  pledge.  To  what  then  am  I 
obligated? 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  Constitution  of  Ohio  provides  that  "  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  the  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to 
restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

By  constitution,  therefore,  I  am  prohibited  from  abridging  free 
speech.  Moreover,  is  it  really  wise  to  suppress  free  speech?  If 
what  a  speaker  says  transgresses  the  law  he  is  punished,  as  many 
have  recently  been  punished.  How  can  we  determine  in  advance 
just  what  a  speaker  will  say?  How  can  we  know  that  he  will  violate 
the  law?  Free  speech  is  a  precious  possession.  Any  abridgement 
of  it  for  whatever  purpose  must  be  entered  upon  with  reluctance. 
All  of  the  speeches  at  Memorial  Hall  have  been  taken  down  by 
shorthand  reporters  so  that  any  violations  might  be  properly  dealt 
with. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  many  of  these  orators  really  desire  to  be 
suppressed  so  that  they  may  pose  as  martyrs.  To  suppress  cranks, 
really  gives  their  views  wider  publicity  and  defeats  its  own  ends. 
It  has  been  well  stated  that  "  the  way  to  suppress  cranks  is  not  to 
suppress  them;  it  is  to  give  them  opportunity  to  air  their  thoughts 
before  any  who  wish  to  listen,  while  forbidding  them  to  compel 
those  to   listen   who  do  not  wish  to   do  so." 

The  country  today  is  in  the  throes  of  industrial  unrest.  It  doesn't 
take  much  to  light  the  torch  of  destruction  and  anarchy.  Denial  of 
free  speech  may  be  just  the  act  that  will  light  the  fires  of  hell  on 
earth.     I  don't  intend  to  strike  that  match. 

I  quote  the  instructions  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott  in  April,   1861: 

"The  Maryland  legislature  assembles  tomorrow  at  Annapolis,  and 
not  improbably  will  take  action  to  arm  the  people  of  that  state 
against  the  United  States.  The  question  has  been  submitted  to  and 
considered  by  me  whether  it  would  not  be  justifiable,  upon  the  ground 
of  necessary  defense  for  me  as  general-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army,  to  arrest  or  disperse  the  members  of  that  body.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  nor  efficient  for  the  desired  object. 

"  They  have  a  clearly  legal  right  to  assemble,  and  we  can  not 
draw  in  advance  that  their  action  will  not  be  lawful  and  peaceful, 
and  if  we  wait  until  they  shall  have  acted  their  arrest  or  dispersion 
will  not  lessen  the  effect  of  their  action." 

In  a  conflict  between  my  personal  views  and  my  public  duty, 
my  personal  views  must  give  way  and  my  duty  be  performed,  un- 
pleasant as  that  may  sometimes  be. 


HEALTH   COUNCIL 

AT  the  call  of  Lee  K.  Frankel,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  a  meeting  was  held 
during  the  first  part  of  March  in  New  York  city  of 
representatives  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  American  Society  for  Control  of  Cancer,  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing,  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  the  Child 
Health  Organization,  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  National  Housing  Association,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  was  that 
coordination  among  the  various  national  health  agencies 
was  both  desirable  and  feasible  and  that  a  loose  form  of  cen- 
tral health  council  should  be  organized.  Dr.  Frankel  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  frame  a  basis  of  organiza- 
tion to  be  considered  at  a  meeting,  probably  in  April,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nineteen  national  societies  to  be  invited  to 
cooperate. 

NEXT   WEEK 

SIR  ROBERT  HORNE,  minister  of  labor,  states  that  the 
hope  of  the  British  government  lies  in  the  Whitley  idea 
— shop  committees,  district  councils,  joint  standing  national 
councils,  upon  which  employer  and  employe  sit  side  by  side 
seeking  joint  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  their  common  industry. 
No  other  piece  of  reconstruction  has  anything  like  so  much  to 
show  in  actual  achievement.  Arthur  Gleason  begins  a  series 
ofarticles  in  next  week's  Survey  interpreting  their  practical 
experience.  Send  us  the  names  of  employers  you  know  who 
ought  to  see  these  articles. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


NEW    RECOMMENDATION 
ON   DEFECTIVES 

\X7TTH  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
better  correlation  of  the  provisions 
for  defectives,  criminals  and  misdemean- 
ants, the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts last  May  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission "  to  investigate  and  consider  all 
matters  relative  to  the  control,  custody 
and  treatment  "  of  these  classes.  It  was 
practically  an  ex-officio  commission,  com- 
posed of  the  following  public  servants: 
Walter  E.  Fernald,  superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, chairman;  Ellen  W.  Gray, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Prisons ;  Thomas  W.  White,  supervisor 
of  administration;  Edward  C.  R.  Bag- 
ley,  director  of  prisons;  George  M. 
Kline,  director  of  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Diseases,  and  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
executive  director  of  the  state  Board  of 
Charity. 

Six  "  fundamental  conclusions  "  have 
been  reached  by  the  commission,  begin- 
ning with  the  radical  one  that 

The  present  disintegrated  and  unrelated 
system  under  which  criminals  and  misde- 
meanants, both  juveniles  and  adults,  are  con- 
fined and  cared  for  in  our  34  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  must  be  replaced  by  a 
unified  system,  under  state  direction,  if 
proper  classification  according  to  age,  men- 
tal condition  and  possibilities  of  reformation 
can  be  expected,  or  treatment  that  is  remedial 
and  economically  obtained. 

To  bring  this  about,  it  is  recom- 
mended in  the  conclusion  numbered  4 
that  "  the  principle  of  a  clearing-house 
should  be  adopted  in  our  process  of 
court  commitment  of  all  offenders,  by 
which 

(a)  All  adult  offenders  who  are  found 
guilty,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
should  go  to  a  penal  institution,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  or  other  state  body  dealing  with 
adult  offenders,  instead  of  to  the  separate 
institutions,  as  at  present; 

(b)  All  juvenile  offenders  who  are  found 
guilty,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
should  go  to  a  school  or  institution  for  ju- 
venile delinquents,  shall  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Training  Schools,  or  other  state 
body  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 

In  other  words,  commitment  to  a  cen- 
tral department  is  proposed,  instead  of 
to  a  particular  institution,  on  the  plan 
already  in  operation  in  Ohio  and  in  proc- 
ess of  development  in  New  York.  The 
commission  points  out  that  this  would 
not  necessitate  new  construction,  since 
it  would  not  increase  the  total  inmate 
population  but  would  merely  reclassify 
and  regroup    those   in   need   of   institu- 


tional care;  but  it  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mass- 
achusetts has  spent  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  pro- 
vision for  the  housing  of  law-breakers, 
in  comparison  with  five  million  spent  by 
New  York,  three  by  Minnesota,  and 
two  and  a  half  by  Ohio. 

As  for  the  state  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  described  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  in  1917  as  "  a  product  of  the 
eighteenth  century "  and  "  one  of  the 
worst  prisons  for  the  incarceration  of 
felons  in  the  United  States,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  abandon  the  plant 
(conclusion  2)  and  transfer  the  institu- 
tion to  the  state  farm  at  Bridgewater, 
placing  the  latter  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  It  is  recom- 
mended (conclusion  3)  that  the  Norfolk 
state  hospital  be  retained  for  the  cus- 
todial care  of  inebriates  and  drug  addicts, 
including  all  such  cases  of  drunkenness 
as  are  now  being  sent  to  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  and  the  state  farm. 

Defective  delinquents  "should  be  iden- 
tified by  a  process  of  examination  in  the 
courts,  and  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
munity for  custodial  hospital  treatment  "• 
adapted  to  their  defective  condition 
(conclusion  5),  instead  of  being  com- 
mitted, as  at  present,  for  short-term 
sentences,  with  the  certainty  that  they 
will  reappear  in  the  courts  again  and 
again. 

The  sixth  and  final  conclusion  makes 
seven  recommendations  for  extending 
"  present  beginnings  in  the  identification 
and  institutional  treatment  of  those 
feebleminded  persons  in  the  community 
who  are  a  menace  to  life  and  property 
and  are  breeders  of  their  own  kind." 
Consideration  of  the  feebleminded  is  in- 
evitably sprinkled  through  the  entire  re- 
port, for  it  was  found  impossible  to  sep- 
arate it  from  the  problems  of  the  crim- 
inal and  alcoholic  and  misdemeanant 
and  defective  delinquent,  standing  out 
as  it  did  as  "  the  great  constant  factor  " 
in  each  of  them.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween the  feebleminded  who  can  safely 
be  allowed  to  live  their  lives  outside  an 
institution  and  those  who  are  a  menace 
unless  restrained,  and  to  discover  the 
feebleminded  in  childhood  instead  of 
catching  them  only  after  the  mischief  has 
been  done,  are  emphasized  as  the  primary 
concerns  for  society.  The  seven  definite 
recommendations  are:  the  mental  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  in  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  of  all  minors  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  infirmary,  and  of  all 
women  admitted  there  for  confinement, 
of  every  child  "  intellectually  markedly 


retarded  "  in  the  public  schools;  a  cen- 
tralized system  of  registration,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Diseases;  under  the  same  com- 
mission provision  for  supervising  feeble- 
minded persons  in  the  community;  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  Wrentham 
State  School  to  its  contemplated  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  1,800  beds;  and  im- 
mediate development  of  the  Belcher- 
town  plant  to  the  same  capacity. 

Eight  legislative  proposals  are  urged 
for  immediate  passage  to  carry  these  rec- 
ommendations into  effect,  and  drafts  of 
the  desired  bills  are  appended  to  the 
report. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
JUVENILE  COURT 

JUDGE  DYKEMAN,  of  the  Seat- 
tle Juvenile  Court,  includes  in  his 
latest  annual  report  the  following  sage 
and  wholesome  reflections  on  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  the  institution  which 
he  represents: 

After  reviewing  the  efforts  of  the  court 
during  the  last  year  to  substitute  guardian- 
ship for  parents  who  have  wilfully,  or  by 
force  of  circumstances,  failed  to  accomplish 
desirable  ends  in  the  social  development  of 
their  children,  we  wish  to  reaffirm  our  con- 
viction that  the  juvenile  court  cannot,  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  re- 
medial results  by  direct  contact  with  children 
in  advance  of  what  may  be  secured  by  the 
home,  school  and  church.  So  much  of  praise 
has  been  accorded  the  juvenile  court  as  an 
institution  that  its  merit  is  apt  to  be  over- 
stated. So  far  as  the  presiding  magistrate 
is  concerned,  his  relation  to  the  individual 
child  is  obviously  limited  to  a  brief  contact. 
If  he  be  ever  so  fortunately  aided  by  infor- 
mation regarding  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  child  before  him,  he  cannot  hope  to  do 
more  than  put  the  child  in  line  for  assistance 
through  the  agencies  provided  by  the  com- 
munity. To  be  sure,  he  may  admonish ;  but 
the  most  trenchant  moralizing  of  the  court 
is  apt  to  be  received  by  children  as  a  de- 
livery of  platitudes.  Precepts  are  seldom 
potent  when  spoken  to  a  refractory  youngster. 

The  system  of  probationary  care  provided 
by  the  juvenile  court  law  is  the  court's  main- 
stay. But  here  again  the  court  is  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  probation  officer  may  act 
only  formally  and  execute  specific  directions 
of  the  judge,  or  obscure  his  official  author- 
ity and  assume  the  role  of  intimate  friend. 
It  is  the  latter  relationship  which  usually  is 
thought  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  juvenile  court 
probationary  system.  Intimate  personal  re- 
lationships of  this  kind,  however,  require  such 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  heart  that  even  a 
big-souled  adult  cannot  maintain  a  really 
close  friendship  with  more  than  a  few  chil- 
dren without  becoming  perfunctory,  and  the 
moment  the  official  relationship  becomes 
dominant  the  sentimental  response  of  the 
ward  ceases.  Much  as  the  officers  of  the 
court  would  like  to  devote  themselves  to 
such  service,  the  demands  made  upon  their 
time  by  administrative   duties,  such   as  spe- 
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rial  investigations,  official  interviews,  and 
conducting  children  to  and  from  institutions, 
prevent  them.  In  the  final  analysis  the  pro- 
bation officer,  as  well  as  the  judge,  is  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  citizens,  the  school,  home 
and  church  for  relief. 

Thus,  after  all,  the  welfare  of  children 
is  a  community  responsibility,  and  the  court 
exists  only  to  safeguard  its  residue  of  fail- 
ures. And  the  court  will  be  efficient  in  the 
degree  that  the  community  offers  a  sympa- 
thetic, wholesome  and  well-equipped  envi- 
ronment for  the  protection  and  training  of  its 
young. 

But  the  court  does  have  a  unique  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  those  who  are  in 
need  of  a  change  of  environment  in  order 
that  they  may  be  given  the  benefit  of  special 
care,  training  or  protection.  In  a  general 
sense  these  children  are  the  abnormal  ones 
who  usually  have  to  go  to  institutions.  .  .  . 
An  increasing  number  of  the  children  who 
come  to  the  court  are  those  who  require  in- 
stitutional treatment. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  children  coming  to  the  court  be- 
cause of  parental  neglect  has  dropped 
abruptly  to  less  than  half  of  its  former 
volume.  This  improvement  is  ascribed 
to  prohibition  legislation  and  the  favor- 
able industrial  conditions.  The  total 
number  of  delinquent  children  was  also 
smaller  in  19 18  than  it  had  been  for 
eight  years,  but  an  unfavorable  fluctua- 
tion was  noticed  in  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fenses committed.  Truancy  increased 
6  per  cent,  and  there  was  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  number  of  adolescents  in- 
volved in  sexual  misconduct  and  in  the 
thefts  of  automobiles  by  boys  of  fifteen 
to  seventeen  for  joy-riding.  These  dis- 
turbing tendencies  are  attributed  by  the 
court  to  the  unstabilizing  effect  of  high 
wages  paid  to  boys  who  formerly  had 
very  little  earning  capacity.         L.  B. 

A  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
LAUNCHED 

SANTA  CLARA  county,  Califor- 
nia, is  forming  a  federation  of  so- 
cial agencies  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Cleveland  federation.  Five  private  or- 
ganizations are  charter  members,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
others.  The  societies  appoint  thirteen 
members  of  the  federated  board;  the 
city  manager  of  San  Jose  may  appoint 
three,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  five,  if  they  so  desire. 
Through  this  provision  for  representa- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  county,  all  the 
relief  activities  of  the  county,  public  and 
private,  may  be  coordinated,  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  "  make  every  dollar  go  as 
far  as  possible" — those  which  come  from 
taxation  as  well  as  those  available  from 
voluntary  benevolence.  It  is  evidently 
anticipated  that  the  advantages  will  go 
beyond  finances,  and  that  the  social 
work  of  the  county  will  profit  in  quality 
by  the  closer  association  which  will  thus 
be  brought  about  and  by  the  broader 
public  interest  in  social  problems  and 
ways  of  meeting  them  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  publicity  attending  the 
activities  of  a  strong,  united  body. 


Probably  at  this  point  our  friends  in 
Santa  Clara  county  should  be  warned 
that  federations  are  of  doubtful  value 
and  that  private  agencies  should  not  be 
yoked  together  unequally  with  county 
and  city  agencies,  but  we  have  not  the 
heart  to  discourage  the  enterprise  and 
experimental  spirit  which  seem  to  have 
inspired  their  plan.  Moreover,  it  may 
succeed  even  in  the  long  run.     E.  T.  D. 

THREE  YEARS'  GROWTH 
IN  EMPORIA 

THREE  or  four  years  ago  the  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Emporia,  Kan., 
was  formed  "  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
idleness  and  pauperism  and  crime  by  the 
judicious  relief  of  the  destitute  and  sick, 
by  providing  work  for  the  needy  unem- 
ployed, by  the  education  of  the  children, 
by  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way  to 
teach  those  who  need  help  to  help  them- 
selves, and  finally  to  organize  all  charity 
workers  in  Lyon  county  into  a  coopera- 
tive body.  The  association  shall  cooperate 
with  the  mayor,  the  commissioners,  the 
commissioner  of  the  poor,  the  juvenile 
and  district  courts,  and  all  the  officers 
in  charitable  and  sanitary  work,  and  so 
far  as  possible  the  association  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Charities  and  Correction."  J.  R.  Wil- 
kie  was  appointed  superintendent,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  association 
bought  a  building  of  its  own,  where  its 
work  has  developed  in  considerable 
variety. 

The  work  of  poor  relief  was  turned 
over  to  the  association  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
was  made  commissioner  of  the  poor  for 
the  city.  Previously  this  work  had  been 
done,  "as  it  is  in  the  average  town  of 
this  size  and  character,  in  part  by  the 
mayor  and  the  police  force,  in  part  by 
the  charitably  inclined  women  of  the 
town,  often  without  an  adequate  inves- 
tigation, and  without  accurate  records 
being  kept."  It  was  soon  found,  as 
it  has  been  usually  found  whenever  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  public  out- 
door relief  anywhere,  that  "a  number 
of  persons  were  receiving  aid  from  the 
city  who  perhaps  had  once  needed  it 
but  had  never  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  they  had  come  to  the  point 
where  they  could  support  themselves." 
Such  persons  were  of  course  cut  off  the 
rolls,  and  since  then  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  way  that  is  "saving  the 
county  a  lot  of  money." 

In  connection  with  the  public  relief  a 
free  employment  office  was  opened, 
which  placed  over  a  thousand  men  with- 
in a  year,  and  "now  no  one  can  come 
pleading  inability  to  find  work  as  a  rea- 
son for  asking  aid."  That  is,  of  course, 
in  ordinary  times.  For  the  brief  periods 
when  work  is  scarce,  a  wood-yard  was 
established.  This  was  intended  also  "foi 
the  benefit  of  the  hungry  wanderers," 
and    Mr.    Wilkie    writes    that    "  this 


class   has   been   practically    eliminated." 

To  the  superintendent  of  the  Welfare 
Association  has  been  entrusted  also  the 
administration  of  a  fund  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  left  by  Captain  Heritage, 
the  income  from  which  is  "to  be  used 
forever  to  brighten  and  beautify  the 
child  life  of  the  city  of  Emporia."  Thus 
far  it  has  been  used  partly  for  clothing 
(which  we  may  assume  was  "bright"  and 
pleasing  to  the  children  for  whom  it 
was  bought)  and  partly  for  medical  at- 
tention, with  the  help  of  the  city  nurse 
and  the  city  matron,  especially  for  the 
removal  of  adenoids  and  attention  to 
the  teeth  and  eyes. 

Two  years  ago  the  association  took  up 
gardening.  Last  summer,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Commercial  Club,  prac- 
tically every  vacant  lot  in  the  city  was 
under  cultivation.  As  far  as  possible, 
city  beneficiaries  were  required  to  "join 
in  this  movement."  A  community  mar- 
ket was  established,  for  disposing  of  the 
surplus  from  the  gardens  and  to  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  town  instead  of  shipping  it 
away.  A  great  deal  of  canning  was 
done  by  community  canning  clubs  in  the 
schoolhouses.  The  garden  work  for  1919 
is  already  well  under  way. 

At  first  the  association  was  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  but 
these  have  fallen  off  during  the  past 
year  because  of  many  competing  de- 
mands. Last  summer,  accordingly,  both 
the  city  and  the  county  voted  a  monthly 
allowance  to  the  association,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  substantial  sums  it  had 
saved  them. 

This  society  seems  to  have  a  lusty 
young  vigor.  Its  development  will  be 
worth  following,  and  it  may  contain 
suggestions  for  some  older  and  staider 
organizations.  E.  T.  D. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

JOINT  action  by  the  city  and  its  em- 
ployes for  the  improvement  of  ef- 
ficiency and  of  working  conditions  in  the 
public  service  is  the  object  of  an  agree- 
ment recently  entered  into  between  the 
corporation  of  the  English  city  of  Brad- 
ford and  its  workpeople.  A  joint  stand- 
ing consultative  board  is  established 
which  is  to  be  equipartisan  and  to  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  corporation 
and  of  the  various  groups  of  employes, 
teachers,  clerks,  street  railway  workers, 
gas  workers,  laborers,  etc.,  each  group 
being  represented  in  proportion  to  its 
numerical  strength.  The  thirty-two 
members  will  retire  annually  but  will 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  Each 
side  of  the  board  will  elect  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses will  be  shared  equally  by  the  cor- 
poration and  the  employes.  The  specific 
objects  of  the  board  are: 

To  provide  for  the  consideration  at  regu- 
\Continued  on  page  938] 
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ASSOCIATION 


Primitive  instincts  can  be  guided  but  not  suppressed.     If  they  become  pent  up,  the 

danger  of  an  unrestrained  outbreak  is  great 


I.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  SELF- 

PRESERVATION 

Maintain  healthy  working  condi- 
tions. Guard  against  over-fatigue. 
Provide  safety  devices.  No  man 
can  do  his  work  well  if  he  feels  it 
is  fitting  him  only  for  the  scrap 
heap. 

Provide  a  living  wage. 

Assure  your  men  of  steady  jobs 
as  long  as  they  do  their  part.  Let 
them  know  that,  if  laid  off  with- 
out any  fault  of  theirs,  they  will  be 
given  due  notice  or  a  suitable  dis- 
missal wage.  Energy  dissipated  in 
worry  means  loss  to  all  concerned. 

II.  THE  INSTINCT  OF 

WORKMANSHIP 

Find  the  right  job,  mentally  and 
physically,  for  every  man  and  the 
right  man  for  every  job. 

Enable  the  man,  by  exact  rec- 
ords, to  have  a  true  and  accurate 
picture  of  his  work  and  of  any  im- 
provement he  makes  in  it. 

Educate  him  to  understand  what 
part  his  work  plays  in  the  whole, 
and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
product. 

Encourage  the  workman  to  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  processes 
and  thus  stimulate  personal  inter- 
est. 

Make  it  possible  for  the  work- 
men to  participate  collectively  and 
regularly  in  determining  the  pro- 
cesses of  production. 

Guard  against  the  tendency  to  let 
the  workers  slip  into  dead-end 
jobs.  Make  it  plain  that  efficiency 
means  advancement. 

Encourage  promotions  and  the 
development  of  all-round  ability. 

Make  your  directions  to  work- 
men clear,  concrete  and  specific 
and  have  a  well  thought-out  plan 
of  work.  Set  the  men  a  good 
example  as  to  standards  of  work- 
manship. 


III.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  SELF- 

RESPECT 

Utilize  the  records  of  work  to 
give  the  credit  and  standing  which 
a  good  record  deserves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  employer  and  of  fellow 
workers.  The  spirit  of  rivalry 
spurs  initiative. 

So  far  as  possible,  use  praise  as 
the  chief  incentive  rather  than 
blame  or  threat  of  dismissal.  If  it 
is  really  necessary  to  call  a  man 
down,  avoid  doing  so  before  his 
fellow  workers. 

Consider  a  man  trustworthy 
until  he  has  proved  himself  un- 
trustworthy. Even-handed  justice 
is  recognized  by  saint  and  sinner. 

IV.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  LOYALTY 

Encourage  the  men  to  develop  a 
team  spirit  by  forming  an  organ- 
ization of  some  kind. 

Collective  bargaining,  participa- 
tion in  shop-management,  mass  ac- 
tivities, group  singing,  marching  in 
a  parade,  wearing  a  button,  or 
cheering  a  baseball  team  will  foster 
a  united  feeling. 

Make  the  organization  worth  be- 
ing proud  of.  Pride  is  a  weather- 
proof cement. 

Loyalty  is  based  on  justice  and 
mutual  consideration.  Prove  to  the 
workman  that  you  respect  his 
rights  and  wishes.  Put  yourself  in 
his  place. 

Afford  an  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting grievances  and  for  their 
adjustment. 

If  you  want  overtime  or  special 
consideration  from  him  let  him,  if 
possible,  have  the  fun  of  volun- 
teering the  service. 

V.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  PLAY 

"  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack   a   dull   boy."     The   balanced 


life  demands  recreation  which  pro- 
vides a  safety  valve  for  many  in- 
evitably repressed  instincts.  This 
play  should  be  not  frivolity,  still 
less  dissipation,  but  entertainment 
which  will  develop  physical  and 
mental  health  and  a  broadened  out- 
look on  life.  A  long  workday 
makes  proper  play  impossible,  and 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  man's 
resort  to  drink  and  other  perver- 
sions of  play. 

Encourage  membership  on  ath- 
letic teams,  attendance  at  good 
movies,  at  reading  rooms,  and 
clubs.  Have  singing  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  calisthenics  to  interrupt 
the  morning  and  the  afternoon.  At 
least,  try  brief  rest  periods. 

VI.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  LOVE 

Conditions  of  employment 
should,  in  every  way  possible,  con- 
duce to  happy  family  life.  The  un- 
rest caused  by  bad  instinctive  life 
outside  the  plant  is  demoralizing. 

A  man  thinks  of  his  family  as 
part  of  himself.  His  success  means 
their  happiness. 

Do  not  arouse  resentment  by  any 
action  which  affects  the  family 
welfare. 

A  workman  with  no  home,  or  an 
unhappy  home,  is  unstable. 

VII.  THE  INSTINCT  OF  WORSHIP 

"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  No  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  work  which  will  pre- 
vent attendance  at  church  or  in- 
spiring public  meeting,  or  crush 
idealism,  or  warp  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  service. 

Every  man  should  have  a  re- 
ligion; and  his  daily  work  should 
be  uplifted  by,  and  really  be  a  part 
of,  his  religion. 


In  a  word,  your  employe  is  a  man  with  the  same  fundamental  human  nature  as  yourself.  If  he  is  to  be  loyal, 
efficient,  and  contented,  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Without  self- 
expression  no  man  can  lead  a  normal  life.  It  is  HIS  initiative  which  you  should  aim  to  encourage.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  offensive  paternalism  in  which  the  employer  takes  the  initiative  and  seeks  to  impose  his  ideas  on  a 
passive  or  unwilling  workman. 

There  is  no  adequate  self-expression  widiout  a  reasonable  amount  of  self-direction.  When  the  worker  can  be 
given  a  stake  in  the  business  and  a  voice  in  its  management  almost  all  the  important  motives  are  enlisted  and 
strengthened — the    motives    of    money-making,    accumulating,  creating,  gaining  credit,  team  play. 
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[Continued  from  page  936] 
lar  intervals  of  wages  and  rates  of  pay, 
hours,  and  working  conditions;  to  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  differences  and  misunder- 
standings between  the  corporation  and  its 
employes;  to  consider  differences  that  arise 
and  to  establish  machinery  for  this  purpose. 

To  encourage  the  study  of  processes  and 
design  and  of  research  with  a  view  to  per- 
fecting the  services  concerned. 

To  provide  facilities  for  the  full  consid- 
eration and  utilization  of  inventions  and 
improvements  in  machinery  or  method,  and 
for  the  adequate  safeguarding  of  the  rights 
of  the  designer,  and  to  secure  to  every  per- 
son concerned  an  equitable  share  of  the  bene- 
fits, financial  or  other. 

To  make  inquiries  into  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  services  concerned,  including  the 
comparative  study  of  organization  and  meth- 
ods in  this  and  other  countries,  and,  where 
desirable,  the  publication  of  reports. 

The  consideration  of  means  to  secure  for 
the  employes  a  greater  share  in,  and  respon- 
sibility for,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
carry  on  their  work  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  health  (including  housing)  of  the 
workers. 

To    provide    the    best   means   of    securing 

(1)  the    observance   of    agreements    entered 
into   by   the   corporation    and   its    employes; 

(2)  the   greatest  possible   security   and  con- 
tinuity of  employment. 

The  supervision  of  entrance  into,  and 
training  for,  the  various  services  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  cooperation  with  education  au- 
thorities. 

To  take  measures  for  securing  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  workpeople  in  their  appropriate 
trade  unions  or  associations. 

To  provide  that  the  board  shall  be  the 
"  works  committee  "  for  any  national  indus- 
trial council  which  covers  any  service  of  the 
corporation. 

INDUSTRY  AND  PERSONNEL 
RECORDS 

WHETHER  or  not  the  army 
scheme  of  personal  classifiication 
can  be  advantageously  applied  to  indus- 
try was  debated  at  some  length  at 
the  national  conference  of  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Engineers  recently  held 
in  New  York.  Col.  Walter  Dill 
Scott,  of  the  adjutant-general's  de- 
partment, explained  the  system  which 
so  greatly  facilitated  the  rapid  handling 
of  troops.  For  every  soldier  there  is  a 
card  which  tells  his  occupation,  trade, 
skill,  previous  experience,  former  employ- 
er, nativity,  citizenship,  schooling,  lingu- 
istic ability,  mental  capacity,  physical  ca- 
pacity, leadership  ability,  military  expe- 
rience and  kind  of  service  preferred.  A 
tab  at  the  top  of  the  card  shows  at  a 
glance  by  its  position  the  man's  occupa- 
tion, and  tells  by  its  color  whether  he  has 
only  moderate  knowledge  and  ability  or 
whether  he  is  an  expert.  Mental  capacity 
is  ascertained  by  an  intelligence  test  pre- 
pared by  psychologists.  While  little  prac- 
tical use  was  made  of  the  test  during  the 
war,  its  value  as  an  indication  of  ability 
was  demonstrated  by  statistics  prepared 
at  the  officers'  training  camps,  which 
show  that  of  the  men  who  received  above 
C  in  the  test  only  12  per  cent  failed  to 
obtain  their  commissions,  while  of  those 
who  received  below  C,  62  per  cent  failed. 
W.  S.  MacArthur  of  the  employment 


department  of  Armour  and  Company 
said  that  this  firm  is  preparing  to  estab- 
lish in  its  eighteen  plants  a  personnel  sys- 
tem based  largely  on  that  of  the  army. 
There  will  be  a  card  for  each  man  giving 
his  wage,  previous  experience,  names  of 
employers,  age  and  physical  description, 
membership  in  fraternal  organizations, 
etc.,  and  tabbed  to  indicate  if  he  is  an 
expert  in  his  class.  There  will  also  be  a 
rating  system,  which  will  eventually  be 
applied  to  all  employes.  Under  it  a  fore- 
man will  be  rated  by  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, then  by  the  plant  superintend- 
ent, and  finally  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  plants.  It  is  expected 
that  the  system  will  aid  in  selecting  the 
personnel  for  two  new  plants. 

Objections  to  the  plan  were  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  democracy.  It  was  urged 
that  the  very  fact  that  a  scheme  was  use- 
ful in  the  army,  with  its  essentially  un- 
democratic mode  of  action  exemplified 
by  the  impossibility  of  an  officer's  con- 
sulting with  his  men  about  making  an  at- 
tack, made  it  inapplicable  to  the  new 
order  in  industry.  "  Will  your  men  not 
be  apprehensive  of  the  power  which  you 
gain  by  having  all  this  information  about 
them?  "  it  was  asked.  A  number  of  in- 
dustrial engineers  testified  that  the  intro- 
duction of  card  systems  had  not  roused 
resentment  among  the  men.  As  for  the 
rating  system,  a  representative  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  said 
that  he  had  consulted  the  employes  about 
introducing  it  in  a  plant  before  he  had 
consulted  the  company,  and  that  the  em- 
ployes had  favored  the  plan.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  the  officials  doing 
all  the  rating,  the  men  in  the  shop  ought 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  analysis  of  candi- 
dates for  advancement.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  employes 
should  be  free  to  consult  the  records  kept 
concerning  them.  E.  S. 

MAKING    SKILLED  WORKMEN 
ON  THE  JOB 

SHORT  cuts  in  training  the  skilled 
workman,  as  developed  by  the  War 
Department,  and  their  application  to 
public  vocational  education,  were  dis- 
cussed by  C.  R.  Dooley,  director  of  the 
War  Department's  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  special  training,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neers. Learning  by  doing  was  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  two  months'  course 
which  turned  out  skilled  workmen.  Car- 
penters learned  by  building  houses,  auto- 
mobile mechanics  repaired  automobiles 
which  had  been  systematically  put  out 
of  commission,  etc.  The  foremen  on  the 
jobs  were  the  instructors.  It  was  the 
old  apprentice  system  with  the  vital  dif- 
ference that  at  intervals  the  work  paused 
long  enough  to  allow  the  explanation  of 
principles.  Facts  were  learned  by  ex- 
periment, and  the  only  instruction  books 
consisted  entirely  of  questions.  Students 
of  radio-electricity  were  put  to  construct- 
ing wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  in- 


struments, so  that  the  fine  field  outfits 
with  which  they  were  finally  equipped 
held  no  mysteries  for  them.  There  was 
a  course  in  war  aims  which  might  be 
paralleled  in  industry  bv  a  course  on  the 
purpose  of  industrial  organization. 

The  War  Department  demanded  that 
the  students  should  be  first  taught  dis- 
cipline and  resourcefulness,  and  finally 
that  as  much  mechanical  information  as 
possible  should  be  imparted  to  them.  The 
discipline  consisted,  in  a  word,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sense  of  community  re- 
sponsibility. To  stimulate  resourceful- 
ness the  students  were  required  to  work 
without  proper  materials.  Electrical 
students,  for  example,  constructed  a  mul- 
tiple jack  switchboard  out  of  nothing 
but  junk  lying  around  the  camp.  Cart- 
ridges insulated  with  paper  were  the 
plugs,  the  wires  were  weighted  with  tin 
cans  with  rocks  in  them,  and  the  cur- 
rent was  obtained  by  pouring  vinegar 
on  the  ground  and  sticking  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  and  a  case  knife  down  side 
by  side. 

Mr.  Dooley's  concluding  word  was 
that  if  the  public  schools  are  to  develop  a 
system  of  vocational  education  industry 
must  furnish  the  stimulus  by  providing 
them  with  a  definite  and  urgent  pro- 
gram of  its  needs.  E.  S. 

MACHINERY  AND  THE  NEW 
ORDER 

ET'S  substitute  machine  turnover 
for  labor  turnover,  and  make  the 
machine,  instead  of  men,  bear  the  brunt 
of  dull  sea6ons,"  said  Leon  I.  Thomas, 
managing  editor  of  Factory,  in  speaking 
on  the  need  for  labor-saving  equipment 
before  the  conference  of  industrial  engi- 
neers. As  an  example  of  how  machines 
may  be  laid  off  instead  of  men  he  cited 
the  practice  of  a  book  bindery  where 
motor-driven  machines  are  mounted  on 
skids  so  that  they  may  be  put  in  the 
storehouse  in  slack  seasons.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  labor-saving  machinery  should 
be  increasingly  used  to  take  the  place 
of  unskilled  men,  of  whom  there  will  be 
a  shortage  on  account  of  the  restriction 
of  immigration.  There  is  a  unique  field 
for  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  very 
heavy  and  disagreeable  occupations 
where  the  labor  turnover  is  exceedingly 
high.  Manufacturers  who  have  in- 
stalled machines  for  this  class  of  work 
with  no  thought  of  economy,  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  their  costs  de- 
creased at  once.  Machinery  which  in- 
creases the  output  of  skilled  labor  is 
another  type  which  should  be  largely 
installed.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  mechanical 
aids  to  the  skilled  worker  and  automatic 
machinery  requiring  skilled  tenders. 
Another  field  where  machinery  should 
be  increasingly  useful  is  in  enabling  the 
worker  who  is  not  able-bodied  to  take  his 
place  as  an  efficient  producer.  Automatic 
elevator  gates,  for  example,  enable  old 
men  to  run  elevators.  E.  S. 
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The  English  Village 

By  Julia  Patton.    Macmillan  Co.    236  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 

The  English  Village  is  not  merely,  as  the 
sub-title  of  the  modest  volume  indicates,  a 
literary  study.  It  is  a  wholly  creditable  so- 
cial study  as  well.  No  doubt  it  was  under- 
taken as  a  literary  study,  and  three  or  four 
of  its  seven  chapters  draw  their  material 
from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  hundred 
years  between  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village 
and  Mrs.  GaskelPs  Cranford.  But  Miss  Pat- 
ton  has  understood  that  in  order  to  interpret 
the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  the  village  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  understand  the  vil- 
lage, and  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
English  village  of  the  century  1750-1850  it  is 
essential  to  see  it  from  both  directions — in 
the  light  of  its  historic  origins  and  in  the 
light  of  what  it  has  become  in  our  own  time. 
Literary  criticism  has  thus  involved  histori- 
cal research  and  economic  interpretation.  Al- 
though the  author  once,  in  speaking  of  Gold- 
smith's theory  about  depopulation,  drops  into 
the  absurdity  of  granting  that  it  may  be 
"  poor  political  economy,"  while  insisting 
that  "  it  does  seem,  in  the  light  of  known 
facts,  exceedingly  good  sense,"  this  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  lapse  into  unscientific 
language. 

Again  and  again,  in  every  chapter,  the 
reader  is  struck  by  the  startlingly  good  sense 
and  the  acumen  with  which  social  events  in 
the  history  of  the  English  village  community 
are  presented  as  the  essential  background  of 
some  familiar  or  unfamiliar  essay,  novel,  or 
poem  of  our  language.  The  book  serves  the 
first  purpose  of  any  criticism,  by  stimulating 
a  discriminating  desire  for  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  with  which  it 
deals.  Miss  Patton  drives  us  irresistibly  to 
Crabbe's  Village,  to  the  anonymous  Con- 
tented Clown  and  Snaith  Marsh,  to  Ebenezer 
Elliott's  Village  Patriarch,  to  Cooper's  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances,  and,  although 
they  lie  "  outside  the  main  current  of  Eng- 
lish thought  concerning  the  political  and 
economic  elements  of  village  life,"  to  the 
poems  of  William  Barnes  and  the  sketches 
of  Miss  Mitford. 

It  is  a  subtle  temptation  to  gain  fresh  im- 
pression of  The  Deserted  Village  to  be  told 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  do  so  as  to  get  a 
fresh  impression  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm; 
and  it  inspires  a  new  interest  in  Scott's  poetic 
descriptions  of  Scottish  village  life  to  have 
attention  called  to  the  contrast  between  their 
optimism  and  the  practical  knowledge  of 
harsher  scenes  and  less  happy  lives  dis- 
played by  Walter  Scott  the  country  gentle- 
man, who  seems  to  have  reversed  the  modern 
academic  dictum  that  it  is  well  to  be  radical 
ir.  thought  and  conservative  in  action. 

The  great  luminaries  —  Wordsworth, 
Burns,  Tennyson,  George  Eliot,  and  others — 
have  their  legitimate  place  in  the  pageant  of 
village  literature,  and  the  story  goes  back  to 
Eden's  great  book  The  State  of  the  Poor 
(1797),  to  Arthur  Young  and  William 
Thomson.  All  are  presented,  however,  with 
a  rare  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective. 
What  the  author  sets  out  to  do  is  to  trace 
the  main  current  of  thought.  This  she  does 
with  a  sure  instinct,  with  a  consistent  fidelity, 
and  with  such  skillful  use  of  apt  quotation 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  living,  moving  and 
dramatic  picture. 

The   social   worker   will   get  distinct  help 


and  refreshment  from  Miss  Patton's  studies, 
because  they  demonstrate  beyond  possible 
doubt  the  keen  concern  of  those  whose  ideas 
in  prose  or  poetry  have  most  influenced  our 
present  thinking,  for  such  local  community 
problems  as  now  in  their  newer  aspects  con- 
cern us.  Poverty,  debt,  vagrancy,  children 
in  factories,  enclosures,  the  land  question, 
the  labor  problem,  settlement  laws,  bread 
taxes,  the  work-house,  have  been  the  dark 
background  of  the  main  current  of  English 
thought  about  the  economic  aspects  of  village 
life  in  the  past.  They  have  a  very  strong 
family  resemblance  to  the  economic  problems 
of  today.  The  profound  truth  about  them  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  living  springs  of  the 
great  writings,  English  and  American,  and 
in  every  language.  Teachers  of  literature 
can  do  no  better  service  than  to  discover  this 
wisdom  and  make  it  available  to  us  all,  as 
Miss  Patton  has  done  in  a  special  field  in 
this  study  of  the  English  Village. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

Keeling  Letters  and  Recollections 

Edited  by  E.  T.  With  an  introduction  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan  Co.  329  pp. 
Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.15. 

This  stands  apart  as  the  most  telling  and 
convincing  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
war  has  affected  the  best  type  of  educated 
young  Englishman.  Written,  for  the  most 
part,  to  an  old  friend,  incidentally  also  his 
mother-in-law,  the  letters  reveal  a  frame  of 
mind  very  greatly  at  variance  with  that  pic- 
tured for  us  by  war  correspondents,  imagin- 
ative casual  visitors  to  the  front  and  religi- 
ous propagandists.  There  is  in  them  no 
hatred  of  the  enemy — but  contempt  for  the 
tactics  of  the  imperialists  and  hate-mongers 
at  home.  There  is  in  them  no  heroism  of  the 
popular  song  type,  but  a  quiet  determination 
to  fight  on  until  militarism  is  conquered. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Keeling  as  a  social 
worker  did  not,  I  now  know,  do  full  justice 
to  his  beauty  of  character  though  we  all 
admired  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect.  He 
deliberately  accepted  seemingly  insignificant 
posts  not,  as  we  thought,  because  he  shunned 
responsibility  but  from  an  innate  sense  of 
democracy  which  made  him  hate  the  very 
idea  of  bossing  others.  Above  all,  many  ac- 
tions of  his  which  to  others  seemed  blame- 
worthy, he  really  made  tremendous  sacri- 
fices to  duty  as  he  understood  it,  a  consist- 
ency with  one's  view  of  life  which  accepts  no 
compromise  even  when  this  is  hallowed  by 
common  tradition.  The  preface  by  Mr. 
Wells  is  one  of  his  best  contributions  to  the 
psychology  of  the  war.  B.  L. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry 

By  Roy  Willmarth  Kelly  and  Frederick  J. 

Allen.      Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      303    pp. 

Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

The  oldest  industry  in  this  country  is 
probably  that  of  shipbuilding,  and  yet,  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  world  war, 
merchant  shipbuilding,  once  the  pride  of 
American  craftsmanship,  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  score 
or  so  shipyards — some  of  them  like  the  New- 
port News,  Cramps,  the  New  York  at  Cam- 
den, Fore  River  and  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
famous  throughout  the  shipbuilding  world — 
but  they  were  mainly  taken  up  with  naval 
work. 

In   the   spring   of    1917   the   United    States 


Shipping  Board  with  its  shipbuilding  depart- 
ment, the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  came 
into  being,  and  with  it  came  a  new  field  of 
vocational  opportunity.  By  the  close  of  the 
war  more  than  half  a  million  workers  were 
engaged  either  in  the  actual  work  of  ship 
construction  or  in  making  the  fittings,  that  is 
the  ship  equipment — boilers,  engines,  electri- 
cal  installations  and  the  like. 

This  revived  industry,  now  one  of  world 
importance,  promises  to  be  permanent,  and 
to  the  task  of  describing  its  detailed  activi- 
ties and  specific  opportunities  and  conditions 
the  authors  of  The  Shipbuilding  Industry 
address  themselves.  They  have  succeeded 
admirably.  To  the  general  reader,  to  the 
citizen  desiring  to  know  what  this  new  and 
vital  national  industry  signifies,  no  other 
work  in  this  field  affords  so  satisfying  an 
initiation.  It  is  readable,  interesting,  com- 
plete, and  thorough.  This  is  the  first  work 
on  the  subject  written  comprehensively  for 
the  non-technical  reader.  As  such  it  is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  large  use,  for  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  general  information  and  refer- 
ence; for  the  social  student,  and  for  those 
active  in  vocational  guidance  and  training 
work,  this  volume  is  a  model  in  method,  ma- 
terial  and  point  of  view. 

The  authors  have  for  years  been  associated 
with  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  now 
part  of  the  Harvard  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; they  have  assisted  in  the  early  develop- 
ments of  the  employment  management  move- 
ment, and  throughout  the  war  they  were 
active  in  the  work  of  training  employment 
supervisors  for  the  war  industries  of  the 
nation,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Meyer  Bloomfiei.d. 

The  Sugar  Beet  in  Industry 

By  F.  S.  Harris.    Macmillan  Co.    342  pp. 
Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.40. 

This  is  such  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry,  the  appeal  for  its  ex- 
pansion is  so  apparent,  and  the  volume  is  so 
unnecessarily  large  and  so  replete  with  il- 
lustrations and  charts,  that  propaganda  is 
suggested  rather  than  a  purely  informational 
treatment  of  the  subject.  If  it  helps  to  make 
beet  sugar  culture  so  extensive  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  result  in  the  predominance  of  beet 
sugar  over  cane  sugar,  then  doubtless  one  of 
its  purposes  will  be  considered  achieved. 
This  growth  is  sought  because  the  author 
says  that  the  price  of  all  farm  land  about 
a  beet  sugar  mill  rises;  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  benefited  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual farmer;  that  the  mill  furnishes 
work  to  farm-hands  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle  in  winter;  that  boys  and  girls  find  em- 
ployment in  the  beet  fields  when  school  is 
not  in  session ;  that  this  employment  of  peo- 
ple makes  the  industry  valuable  even  when 
direct  profits  of  beet  production  are  small; 
that  the  domestic  production  of  beet  sugar 
results  in  greater  national  independence; 
that  the  United  States  uses  about  five  times 
as  much  sugar  as  it  produces  from  beets; 
and  that  in  view  of  its  many  benefits.  "  it 
seems  imperative  that  greater  attention  be 
given  to  the  sugar  beet  in  America." 

All  this  resembles  salesmanship  more  than 
simple  information.  In  reference  to  labor, 
which  he  points  out  is  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  beet  culture,  the  author  declares  that 
more  than  ten  times  as  much  hand  labor  is 
required  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  as  to  raise 
an  acre  of  wheat,  and  that  if  only  four  to 
eight  acres  of  beets  are  raised,  the  farmer 
may  be  able  to  get  along  if  he  has  children 
of  his  own,  or  if  he  can  hire  school  children, 
especially  to  do  the  thinning,  weeding  and 
topping.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  notori- 
ous interfernce  of  such  work  with  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school. 

The  dependence  of  the  grower  upon  the 
sugar  company  is  illustrated  by  such  state- 
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ments  as  that  the  labor  supply  must  be  fur- 
nished by  community  action  or  by  the  com- 
panies "  who  are  generally  well  prepared  to 
secure  and  distribute  this  labor,"  and  that 
as  much  more  capital  is  required  than  for 
most  other  crops,  "it  is  often  necessary  for 
the  sugar  company  to  furnish  implements  on 
time,  and  to  render  other  financial  aid  dur- 
ing the  growing  season."  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  effect  the  publication  of  this 
book  has  upon  the  cane  sugar  interests. 

E.  N.  Clopper. 

Songs  of  a  Miner 
By  James  C.  Welsh.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
106  pp.    Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.37. 

Only  three  poems  in  this  collection  are  on 
the  subject  of  labor— pretty  good  evidence 
that  this  is  not  merely  another  fake  product 
of  the  proletarian  muse  but  the  genuine  of- 
fering, good,  bad  or  indifferent,  of  a  man 
who  merely  tells  us  his  occupation  so  that  we 
may  know  something  of  his  background.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  poetic  miner,  like  his 
brother  in  mill  and  factory,  usually  finds  his 
inspiration  in  the  great  out-of-doors  and 
sings  more  convincingly  about  the  moor  and 
the  seashore  than  about  the  "  mire  and  the 
murk "  or  the  "  slut  and  the  slime "_  of  his 
daily  surroundings.  There  is  something  de- 
cidedly catholic  in  the  taste  of  this  young 
workingman,  who  in  the  same  little  volume 
sings  to  the  blackbird  and  to  Robert  Smillie. 
What  we  like  best,  however,  is  the  tribute 
to  "  Casey,"  that  most  lovable  figure  in  the 
British  labor  movement,  who  perennially 
roams  the  land  preaching  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  playing  the  fiddle.  B.  L. 

Child-Placing  in  Families 
By  W.  H.  Slingerland.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  261  pp.  Price  $2;  illus- 
trated ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.12. 
The  need  for  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
emphasized  by  Hastings  H.  Hart  in  his  in- 
troduction, when  he  says,  "  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  out  of  about  1,500  institutions 
and  agencies  in  the  United  States  which 
place  children  in  family  homes  not  twenty- 
five  are  doing  such  case  work  as  would  be 
recognized  as  adequate  by  any  well  trained 
worker."  In  commenting  on  the  lack  of 
established  standards  and  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  in  child-placing,  Dr.  Hart  says,  "It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  may  help  to 
awaken  the  public  conscience  on  this  subject." 
This  book  illustrates  the  valuable  service  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  making 
available  for  all  the  experience  and  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  specialists  in  a  particular 
field.  Dr.  Slingerland,  as  head  of  the  Iowa 
Children's  Home  Society  for  over  ten  years, 
had  a  valuable  practical  experience  in  child- 
placing.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  as  a  member  of  the 
Child-helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  study  the  work  of  typical  child- 
placing  agencies  and  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  He  has  been  careful  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  to  secure  also  the 
advice  and  point  of  view  of  many  others  in 
the  child-placing  field. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  child-placing 
in  families  and  its  widespread  practice,  we 
have  had  far  too  little  written  discussion  of 
the  subject.  This  book  does  not  purport  to  be 
an  intensive  study  of  all  phases  of  child- 
placing.  Some  important  subjects  are  omitted 
and  others  briefly  outlined.  The  author  has 
undertaken  to  study  the  practical  working 
conditions  necessary  for  effective  child-plac- 
ing. He  has  defined  the  needs,  problems  and 
methods  of  procedure  and  has  made  a  very 
commendable  beginning  in  stating  the  tech- 
nique of  the  child-placing  method. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  handbook  or 
manual  for  those  engaged  in  child-placing 
and  allied  fields.  As  such  it  should  be  read 
by  members  of  boards,  contributors,  public 
welfare  officials  and  all  those  who  are  con- 


cerned directly  or  indirectly  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  institutions  for  chil- 
dren. In  connection  with  this  book  child 
welfare  workers  should  also  read  and  study 
Social  Diagnosis  by  Miss  Richmond. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  literature  on  the 
history  of  child-placing,  one  might  wish  that 
the  author  had  devoted  a  little  more  space 
to  that  subject.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  child-placing  among  ancient  peoples 
and  shows  that  this  method  was  used  as  a 
means  of  child-care  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  about  the  fifth  century. 
The  historical  review  includes  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  modern  agencies 
for  child-placing.  It  would  be  valuable  to 
have  more  information  as  to  how  existing 
systems  came  to  be  established. 

Before  attempting  to  standardize  child- 
placing  it  is  necessary  to  define  it,  and  the 
author  shows  that  it  no  longer  means  merely 
"home  finding."  It  includes  social  as  well 
as  individual  treatment  and  law,  method,  or- 
ganization, and  investigation.  "  Child-plac- 
ing is  so  widely  useful  and  so  vitally  im- 
portant that  its  definition,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, organization  and  social  methods 
should  be  common  knowledge  and  the  basis 
of  community  action." 

In  discussing  child-placing  organizations, 
Dr.  Slingerland  argues  that  the  states  should 
establish  minimum  requirements  for  child- 
placing  agencies  and  that  "  certificates  of  ap- 
proval from  a  competent  state  authority  re- 
newed annually  should  be  required  of  all  or- 
ganizations caring  for  dependent  delinquent 
and  defective  children,  including  both  child- 
placing  agencies  and  institutions  for  continued 
care,  whether  or  not  they  receive  support 
from  public  funds." 

Child-placing  by  the  juvenile  courts  is  dis- 
approved by  the  author.  He  points  out  that 
most  juvenile  courts  have  wisely  refrained 
from  such  work.  He  considers  that  they  are 
already  overloaded  with  probation  work, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  mix  judicial  with  admin- 
istrative functions,  and  that  child-placing 
should  be  undertaken  by  permanently  estab- 
lished specialized  organizations. 

He  shows  the  importance  of  knowing 
definitely  the  relation  of  the  parents  to  the 
child  before  deciding  on  the  placement.  Too 
frequently  child-placing  organizations  have 
sent  children  to  free  foster  homes  who  should 
have  been  boarded  in  a  private  family  and 
supported  by  the  father.  In  other  instances, 
through  lack  of  proper  physical  examination, 
children  who  should  have  had  hospital  and 
other  medical  care  have  been  sent  out  for 
placement 

Emphasing  the  importance  of  mental  diag- 
nosis the  author  says,  "  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  all  child-placing  agencies  and  child- 
caring  institutions  arrange  for  the  psycholog- 
ical examination  of  wards  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  relevent  mental  ages  and  possi- 
bilities." He  urges  the  cooperation  of  the 
social  worker  and  the  psychologist  and  the 
use  by  the  latter  of  the  results  of  case  work 
by  the  former. 

While  this  may  seem  axiomatic  to  a  few 
child-welfare  workers,  a  very  large  amount 
of  child-placing  is  still  done  without  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  physical  and  mental 
diagnosis  of  the  child.  Assuming  that  there 
must  be  a  careful  study  of  the  individual 
child  and  physical  and  mental  examinations, 
there  naturally  arises  the  question  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  reception  and  care  of  children. 
Child-placing  agencies  should  not  ordinarily 
receive  children  until  after  the  various  reme- 
dial efforts  of  other  social  agencies  to  pre- 
vent their  separation  from  their  parents  have 
failed. 

In  the  past  only  limited  inquiries  have 
been  made  by  many  child-placing  agencies 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  lead- 
ing to  the  appeal  for  admission  of  children. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  children  who  could 
have  been  provided  for  otherwise  were  per- 


manently separated  from  relatives  and  friends 
and  placed  out  among  strangers.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  every  case  where  the  depend- 
ency of  a  child  or  a  family  of  children  is 
under  consideration  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  Accurate  records 
and  careful  attention  to  the  legal  require- 
ments in  taking  children  from  parents  and 
in  transferring  their  custody  from  one  person 
or  agency  to  another  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

In  discussing  receiving  homes,  Dr.  Slinger- 
land points  out  the  necessity  for  a  medical 
staff,  a  psychologist,  and  competent  care- 
takers. He  submits  an  excellent  plan  for  a 
receiving  home.  If  a  child-placing  agency 
is  to  make  use  of  a  receiving  home,  un- 
doubtedly the  kind  and  type  described  by  the 
author  is  a  good  one.  The  important  thing 
is  to  secure  the  physical  and  mental  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  children.  The  re- 
ceiving home  is  not  necessarily  the  best  or 
only  method  of  sheltering  them  prior  to  per- 
manent placement.  For  example,  a  number 
of  societies  have  found  it  possible  to  give  in- 
tensive study  to  the  individual  child  by  using 
a  series  of  private  family  boarding  homes 
with  provision  at  the  central  receiving  office 
merely  for  the  examination  of  the  children. 
The  whole  question  of  our  methods  of  receiv- 
ing children  needs  more  discriminating  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  selection  of  family  homes  and  the 
placement  of  children,  the  author  points  out 
the  essentials  and  discusses  standards.  How- 
ever, more  attention  might  well  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  technique  and  method  and  to 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  social 
case  work  to  the  selection  of  individual  fam- 
ilies for  particular  children.  While  these 
matters  are  touched  upon  one  might  fairly 
expect  to  find  more  extended  treatment  of 
these  subjects  in  a  manual  that  is  intended 
for  those  who  are  actually  doing  child-plac- 
ing work.  The  author  emphasizes  the  spe- 
cial necessity  for  trained  agents  and  visitors 
when  he  says,  "  Trained  and  experienced 
workers  in  child-placing  are  indispensable 
for  good  work.  No  other  branch  of  social 
service  requires  more  skill,  tact,  knowledge, 
and  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  experi- 
ence. No  social  work  is  more  important  to 
the  welfare  of  families  and  communities,  and 
the  delicate  relations  involved  demand  peo- 
ple of  high  quality,  thoroughly  prepared  for 
their  jobs."  While  this  has  become  a  com- 
monplace with  many  societies,  Dr.  Slinger- 
land cites  illustrations  to  show  that  in  many 
quarters  it  has  not  yet  been  accepted. 

Of  supervision  of  child-placing,  Dr.  Sling' 
erland  says,  "  Two  types  of  supervision  an 
essential  to  efficient,  satisfactory,  child-plac 
ing  work — that  of  children  and  homes  by  th 
child-placing  agencies,  and  that  of  agencies 
and"  their  work  by  a  proper  state  authority." 
Various  types  of  state  supervision  of  child- 
placing  work  are  named  and  described  and 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  essentials  of 
state  supervision  is  given. 

In  discussing  the  care  of  children  of  un- 
married parents,  Dr.  Slingerland  describes 
Norway's  "bill  of  rights"  for  such  children. 
Dr.  Hart's  ten  points  in  a  general  social 
program  for  the  care  of  such  children  are 
given  with  the  statement  that  to  carry  them 
into  effect  will  require  "  an  Americanized 
version  of  the  Norway  law." 

In  a  chapter  on  juvenile  war  dependents, 
the  author  describes  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  its  efforts  to  minimize  in- 
stitutional care  of  the  normal  dependent 
children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  He  con- 
cludes that  all  normal  juvenile  war  depend- 
ents, who  cannot  be  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes  or  by  relatives,  should  be  placed  out 
or  boarded  out  through  standard  child-plac- 
ing agencies  in  preference  to  putting  them  in 
institutions. 

In  support  of  child-placing  in  families  he 
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argues  that  it  is  the  normal,  economical, 
available,  universal  and  ultimately  necessary 
method. 

The  future  of  child-placing  in  this  coun- 
try, Dr.  Slingerland  says,  "  depends  upon 
four  principal  elements:  First,  the  fact  that 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  homeless  and  neglected 
children  because  we  cannot  yet  abolish  the 
causes  of  dependency  and  delinquency;  sec- 
ond, a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  type  of 
American  homes;  third,  the  service  of  highly 
qualified  public  and  private  child-placing  or- 
ganizations; fourth,  the  best  modern  methods, 
both  in  preliminary  case  work  and  in  actual 
child-placing  and  supervision." 

The  volume  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
terminology  and  definitions  of  child-placing. 
Extracts  from  laws  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, and  a  selected  bibliography  are  also 
given.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger. 


Communications 


SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

To  the  Editor:  Victor  S.  Yarros  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Nation  for  October 
19,  1918,  a  remarkably  clear  statement  of  a 
possible  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
reconstruction.  I  am  not  an  "  ist "  of  any 
kind ;  for  I  decided  long  ago  that  the  social 
order  improves  only  through  increase  of  in- 
telligence. Mr.  Yarros'  note  will  help  those 
who  read  it  to  see  our  present  problems 
more  clearly;  so  I  have  reprinted  it  at  my 
own  expense. 

Fifty  requests  for  copies  have  been  re- 
ceived, to  date,  and  in  response  to  them 
more  than  1500  copies  have  been  mailed 
These  requests  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  the  hope  of  securing  still 
more  requests  it  would  please  me  very  much 
if  you  could  print  in  your  journal  part  or 
all  of  this  note  with  such  references  to  Mr. 
Yarros'   article  as  to  you  seems  fit. 

John  Cotton  Dana. 
[Librarian,  the  Free  Public  Library.] 
Newark,  N.  J. 

[Under  the  title,  Making  Ready  for  the 
New  Day,  Mr.  Yarros  asks:  "What  do  en- 
lightened and  advanced  liberals  mean  by 
'social  reconstruction'  after  war?  What 
changes  would  they  order  if  power  were 
placed  in  their  hands?"  He  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram of  fourteen  points  of  which,  he  points 
out,  most  of  the  planks  are  economic  and 
social  and  only  a  few  political.  The  latter 
are  mere  means  to  the  larger  ends  in  view. 
He  offers  them  for  discussion  and  urges 
those  who  have  alternative  proposals  to  come 
forward  with  them. — Editor.] 


"NEWS   FROM   SPAIN" 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am 
but  one  of  the  host  of  people  who  has  writ- 
ten a  line  of  protest  to  you  because  of  the 
article  in  your  issue  of  March  8,  on  page 
835,  on  News  from  Spain.  In  the  very  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  article  runs  the  follow- 
ing: "Certain  classes  of  manufacturers, 
many  of  them  Jews,  are  said  to  enjoy  great 
prosperity  due  to  the  war,  while  for  the 
poor,  life  in  many  quarters  has  become  al- 
most impossible." 

How  could  such  a  stupid  thing  appear  in 
such  a  responsible  and  splendid  journal  as 
the  Survey?  I  have  said  a  thousand  and 
one  times  to  many  people  whom  I  urged  to 


subscribe  to  the  Survey  that  it  is  the  only 
publication  that  I  read  in  which  I  am  sure 
to  find  nothing  but  real,  honest  truth,  not 
dressed  up  facts. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  this  word  Jews 
used  in  careless  or  partisan  publications  as 
you  have  used  it  in  this  article,  but  to  find 
it  in  the  Survey  was  really  a  shock  to  me. 
You  know  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
Jews  were  allowed  to  enter  Spain,  and 
precious  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Even  at  the  present  day  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  have  public  buildings  in 
which  to  hold  their  religious  services  in 
Spain  (see  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia — Arti- 
cle on  Spain). 

I  can  both  forgive  and  forget  this  lapse  in 
the  Survey,  because  it  always  maintains 
such  a  high  level  of  righteousness,  but  how 
such  a  statement  could  have  ever  slipped 
into  its  pages  is  and  always  will  be  a  mys- 
tery to  me. 

Eli  Mayer. 
[Temple  Beth  Emeth.] 

Albany. 

[A  letter  to  similar  effect  has  been  re- 
ceived from  L.  Edward  Lashman,  secretary 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  Chicago,  organized  by 
the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  "  to 
eliminate  so  far  as  it  is  possible  those  ele- 
ments which  tend  to  keep  alive  the  prejudices 
to  which  the  Jew  has  been  subjected  for  so 
many  centuries."  The  news  paragraph  ob- 
jected to  purported  to  give  a  summary  of 
recent  events  in  Spain  as  told  by  a  corre- 
spondent. That  he  mentions  Jews  as  being 
among  the  manufacturers  who  have  pros- 
pered during  the  war  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  fact  was  observed  and  com- 
mented upon  in  Spain.  No  religious  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  at  all.  It  is  merely  a 
statement  concerning  race  just  as  another 
news  item,  in  the  Survey  for  March  22, 
mentions  that  35  per  cent  of  the  votes  in 
Warsaw  were  cast  for  Jewish  candidates. — 
Editor.] 

WORLD-WIDE    SOCIAL   WORK 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  see  a 
movement  inaugurated  in  which  America 
would  take  the  lead  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  social  workers' 
conference  which  would  meet  every  five 
years  in  a  different  country.  I  believe  that 
social  movements  have  ceased  to  be  provin- 
cial and  national  and  have  become  interna- 
tional in  their  scope,  and  that  the  leaders  in 
social  work,  like  the  leaders  of  business,  in- 
dustry, labor  and  politics,  should  come  to- 
gether to  exchange  information  and  experi- 
ence and  promote  progressive  world-wide 
movements. 

With  the  Peace  Conference  sitting  in  Paris 
and  a  league  of  nations  beginning  to  be  a  re- 
ality, the  time  is  opportune  to  start  such  a 
conference.  The  membership  of  the  conference 
could  be  made  up  of  official  representatives 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world  who 
want  to  participate,  and  its  meetings  and 
conferences  be  open  to  any  social  worker 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  attend.  The 
permanent  organization  of  such  a  confer- 
ence could  be  financed  proportionately  by 
the  governments  interested  and  the  cost  of 
each  conference  met  in  turn  by  the  country 
in  which  it  is  held.  A  communication  em- 
bodying the  above  idea  has  been  addressed 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  desires  to  secure  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  advisability  and  feasibility 
of  the  above  matter.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  definite  proposal  at  the  coming  con- 
ference of  social  workers  to  have  the  first 
international  conference  held  in  1920. 

Sidney  A.  Teller. 
[Director,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.] 
Pittsburgh. 
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Jottings 


FOURTEEN  lectures  on  the  Problems  of 
Childhood  and  Youth  are  to  be  given  on 
Mondays  and  Thursday  beginning  April  3 
by  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federation  of  Child 
Study.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  at  72 
Washington  square  south,  and  information 
concerning  them  can  be  had  of  the  People's 
Institute  at  70  Fifth  avenue. 


DR.  DOROTHY  CHILD  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Both  she  and  her  sister,  Dr.  Flo- 
rence Child,  have  been  active  in  the  child 
welfare  movement  and  were  members  of  the 
Red  Cross  Pediatric  Unit  in  France  of  which 
Dr.  John  Mason  Knox  of  Baltimore  was  the 
chief.  Dr.  Child  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr  and  of  Johns   Hopkins. 


THREE  paid  fellowships  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic research,  each  carrying  a  stipend  of 
$500,  clerical  assistance,  equipment  and  trav- 
eling expenses  are  offered  yearly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Research  of  the  Woman's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  Ap- 
plications for  next  year's  fellowships  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  union,  264  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  before  May  1.  Applicants 
must  be  women  who  hold  a  college  degree. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN,  who  is  serving  a 
term  in  the  Essex  County  Jail  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  as  a  conscientious  objector,  has  issued  a 
letter  through  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  pro- 
testing against  the  offer  of  some  of  his  friends 
to  secure  for  him  an  executive  pardon.  He 
says:  "We  prisoners  under  the  draft  act 
are  interested  in  a  general  amnesty,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  our  own  liberty  as 
for  the  country's  liberty.  .  .  .  The  crisis 
which  was  held  to  make  conscription  neces- 
sary for  the  nation's  interest  has  passed. 
...  It  is  better  that  we  all  stay  in  prison 
until  our  sentences  run  out  (and  some  of 
them  run  to  25  or  30  years)  than  that  we 
come  out  either  by  personal  favor  or  influ- 
ence or  sentimental  pity,  or  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  little  group  of  cranks  and  the 
noisy  agitation  of  their  friends.  We  want 
to  leave  prison  doors  on  a  clear-cut,  straight- 
out  recognition  of  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual conscience." 


CONSUL  WINSLOW  reports  from  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  that  the  late  session  of 
Parliament  enacted  a  law  taking  over  the 
unexpended  balances  of  war  funds  from 
patriotic  associations  by  the  state  and  requir- 
ing a  full  statement  of  the  expenditures  be- 
fore a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Accord- 
ing to  returns  up  to  December,  this  common- 
wealth (with  a  population  only  just  over 
one  million)  had  collected  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  $23,236,000  for  various 
patriotic  funds,  in  addition  to  $2,444,000 
worth  of  goods  shipped  by  the  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs.  How  large  a  balance 
remains  available  from  these  funds  for  pat- 
riotic after-war  purposes  is  not  yet  known. 


REGULATIONS  governing  the  conversion 
of  the  war-time  insurance  taken  out  by  sol- 
diers and  sailors  to  standard  forms  of  life 
insurance  were  approved  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  on  March  18,  four  months 
after  the  beginning  of  demobilization.  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  war  in- 
surance act,  the  forms  of  policies  which  may 
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"  The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  Ever  Produced  in  the  American  Church 

HYMNS   OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.   Willett,   Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era  in  Religion 

For  Churches  of  All  Denominations 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS  712  East 


Contains     all     the     great     hymns 
which    have    become   fixed   in    the 
affections  of  the  Church  and  adds 
thereto  three  distinctive  features  : 
Hymns  of  Social  Service 
Hymns  of  Christian  Unity 
Hymns  of  the  Inner  Life 
This   hymnal   is   alive !      It   sings 
the    same    Gospel    that    is    being 
preached  in  all  modern  evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send  $1.15  Jor  single  copy 
Fortieth  Street,  CHICAGO 


be  had  in  return  for  the  war-time  term 
insurance  are  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment 
life,  thirty-payment  life,  twenty  and  thirty- 
year  endowment,  and  endowment  payable  at 
the  age  of  62.  All  benefits  are  payable  in 
240  monthly  installments.  The  premium  rates 
are  lower  than  those  charged  by  private  in- 
surance companies,  and  Secretary  Glass  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  "  the  unusual  values 
and  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  forms  of 
government  life  insurance  policies "  should 
encourage  holders  of  the  war-time  policies  to 
convert  them  "  as  rapidly  as  their  financial 
circumstances  will  permit,"  or  to  continue 
their  present  policies — as  the  law  allows 
them  to  do  for  five  years — until  they  are 
ready  to  convert  it. 


LABOR-SAVING  household  devices  have 
been  boomed  by  the  war,  according  to  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  a  company 
producing  electrical  washing-machines  and 
vacuum  cleaners,  published  in  Manufac- 
turers' News.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  this  type  of  ma- 
chinery were  the  acute  shortage  of  do- 
mestic workers  and  the  fact  that  women  who 
go  back  to  household  tasks  from  other  oc- 
cupations have  learned  the  utility  of  the 
labor-saving  devices  with  which  offices,  fac- 
tories and  railroads  are  equipped. 


THE  Taylor  Society  announces  that  it  will 
open  a  permanent  office  in  the  Engineering 
Societies'  building,  29  West  39  street,  New 
York,  on  April  1,  in  charge  of  Harlow  S. 
Person,  who  assumes  the  title  of  managing 
director.  Dr.  Person  has  been  president  of 
the  society  for  the  past  few  years.  He  is 
director  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Admin- 
istration and  Finance  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  professor  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment. He  severs  his  connection  with  the 
Tuck  school  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
Taylor  Society. 


RECENTLY  the  American  Journal  of  Care 
for  Cripples  has  become  a  monthly.  It  an- 
nounces that  much  of  the  material  hereto- 
fore issued  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  will  now  ap- 
pear in  its  columns  and  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  include,  in  one  form  or  another, 
"  every  significant  contribution  to  the  science 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled."  In  each 
issue  there  will  appear  abstracts  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  on  the  subject  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world. 


CONSIDERABLE  changes  in  land  holding 
have  been  made  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
effects  of  the  war  in  England,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  New  York  auction  sales  are  to 
some  extent  a  barometer  of  the  fortunes  of 
England's  landed  aristocracy  which  will  part 
with  jewelry,  furniture  and  pictures  before 
it  will  part  with  land.  There  seem  to  have 
been  more  notable  works  of  antique  art  on 
the  market  during  the  last  few  months  than 
before.  Nevertheless,  some  $70,000,000 
worth  of  land  in  great  estates,  according  to 
the   Daily  News,  changed  hands   last   year, 


including  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  es- 
tate, known  in  history  for  good  farm  man- 
agement, and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Scot- 
tish estates — even  better  known  for  their  ap- 
palling mismanagement  and  ejection  of 
crofters.  Some  of  the  estates  went  to  the 
county  councils  to  be  cut  up  into  small 
holdings;  more  went  to  wealthy  industrial- 
ists. One  of  the  latter,  Lord  Leverhulme, 
bought  the  island  of  Lewis  for  about  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 


A  PRIMER  of  Civics  by  J.  J.  Zmrhal,  him- 
self an  adopted  citizen,  first  published  by  the 
Illinois  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  in  1912  for  Bohemians  has  proved 
so  useful  in  helpfhg  prospective  citizens  to 
understand  and  appreciate  American,  history 
and  civic  ideals  before  they  have  been  able 
to  master  the  English  language  that  editions 
in  Polish,  Lithuanian  and,  now,  Italian  have 
been  printed.  They  can  be  obtained  at  1362 
Astor  street,  Chicago. 


COFFEE  and  substitutes  therefor,  tea,  sugar, 
petroleum,  benzine,  paraffin  and  other  heavy 
and  light  mineral  oils  (exclusive  of  lubri- 
cants) and  their  by-products  from  distilla- 
tion, coal,  denatured  alcohol,  explosives  and 
electric  light  bulbs  have  all  been  made  state 
monopolies  in  Italy  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  state  already  had  the  ex- 
jlusive  right  to  sell  tobacco,  salt,  matches, 
luinine,  mercury  and  playing  cards.  In 
jome  cases  this  monopoly  extends  to  manu- 
facture as  well  as  storage  and  sale;  in  others 
private  producers  and  importers  can  sell  only 
to  the  state  which  establishes  its  own  buying 
as  well  as  selling  prices.  All  the  new 
monopolies  together  with  the  old  ones  are 
placed  in  the  control  of  a  new  General 
Directing  Office  for  Industrial  Monopolies  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance;  the  ministries  of 
industry,  commerce  and  labor  and  the  Union 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  kingdom 
as  well  as  the  Treasury  are  represented  on 
an  administrative  council  of  the  bureau  of 
which  the  director-general  is  president. 


H.  WIRT  STEELE,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  City  Club  of  Baltimore  and  for  many 
years  a  worker  in  the  anti-tuberculosis 
movement,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Houston  Foundation  with  offices  in  the  City 
Hall  at  Houston,  Tex. 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


The  Express  Companies  of  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  a  public  utility.  By 
Bert  Benedict.  The  Intercollegiate  Social- 
ist Society,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Price  $.10. 

Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  Meat  Packing 
Industry.  July  3,  1918.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,   D.  C. 


The  Truth  About  Russia.  Compiled  by 
J.  H.  Ryckman,  921  Higgins  Building,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal.     Price  10  cents. 

More  Truth  About  Russia.  No.  2.  Com- 
piled by  J.  H.  Ryckman,  921  Higgins 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Price  S  cents. 

The  Moral  Prerequisites  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  By  Felix  Adler.  American  Eth- 
ical Union,  2  West  64th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Self-Supporting  National  Training  and 
Popular  Education.  By  Capt.  J  .W.  Peta- 
vel.  Educational  Colonies  and  Self-Sup- 
porting Schools  Alliance,  3  Victoria  St., 
Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  Price  one 
penny. 

The  Great  Industrial  Lessons  of  the  War. 
Correspondence  between  Capt.  J.  W.  Pe- 
tavel  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Dinshaw  E.  Wacha. 
Calcutta  University  Press,  Calcutta,  India. 

Self-Supporting  Education.  By  Capt.  J.  W. 
Petavel.  Reprint  of  report  to  Calcutta 
University  Commission,  Calcutta,  India. 

The  Well  Baby  Primer.  By  Dr.  Caroline 
Hedger.  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund,  6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  Price  IS  cents,  special  rates  in  quan- 
tities. 

New  England  Forum  Leaders  in  Session. 
By  Mary  C.  Crawford.  New  England 
Congress  of  Forums,  26  Pemberton  Square, 
Boston,   Mass. 

Health  Insurance,  Old  Age  Pensions.    By 
Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Com- 
mission, Columbus,  Ohio. 
Social  Problems.    By  J.  W.  Scroggs,  editor. 
Bulletin    No.    157,    Department    of    Public 
Discussion  and  Debate,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Norman,  Okla. 
Problems  of  Personal  Development.    J.  W. 
Scroggs,  editor.    Bulletin  No.  159,  Depart- 
ment   of    Public    Discussion    and    Debate, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
Works   Committees  and   Joint  Industrial 
Councils.    Report  by  A.  B.  Wolfe.   United 
States    Shipping    Board,    Emergency    Fleet 
Corporation,  Industrial  Relations  Division, 
Philadelphia. 
Home    Education.     By   Ellen    C.   Lombard. 
Bulletin  No.  3,  Bureau  of  Education,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  5  cents. 
Reconstruction:    Supplementary    List    of 
References     Compiled     by     Laura     A. 
Thompson.      U.    S.    Department   of   Labor 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Manufacturer's  Wage  Problem.     By 
Herbert  F.  Perkins,     Union  League   Club, 
Chicago.     Price   5  cents. 
The  Play  School.     A  comprehensive   pro- 
gram  of   service   for   the    neglected   child. 
Federation    for    Child    Study,    2    West    64 
street,   New  York. 
"  All  Criticisms  against  the  '  Y '  can  be 
Answered,"   declares  Rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,    Evanston,    111.      Reprinted    from 
the  Evanston  News-Index.     National  War 
Work   Council   of   the   Y.    M.    C.   A.,    347 
Madison  avenue,  New  York. 
Problems  of  Industrial  Readjustment  in 
the  United  States.     Research  report  No. 
15,   National  Industrial   Conference  Board, 
15  Beacon  street,  Boston.     Price  $1.00. 
The  War  Record  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
No.  2.     Compiled  by  Henry  Ford,  Detroit. 
The   Industrial   Council   Plan   in    Great 
Britain.      Reprints    of    the    report   of    the 
Whitley     Committee.       Compiled    by    the 
Bureau    of    Industrial    Research,    1722    H 
street,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C.     Price 
25  cents. 
How  the  Government  Handled  Its  Labor 
Problems   During  the   War.     Handbook 
of    the    organizations    associated    with    the 
National  Labor  Administration.     Prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  1722 
H  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price 
25  cents. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— Trained  Social  Worker  of 
Case  Work  experience,  for  position  as 
Field  Supervisor  for  National  Organization 
entering  on  comprehensive  Social  Welfare 
Program  in  the  South.  Address  3116, 
Survey. 

WAN  1  ED — An  experienced  teacher  in 
ungraded  work  for  thirty  children  in  _  a 
Tuberculosis  Institution  near  Philadelphia. 
Address,  Apt.  60  D.,  Hotel  Lorraine,  Phila- 
delphia. 

WANTED — Experienced  Social  Service 
Field  Worker,  for  organization  doing  work 
with  Jewish  Girls.  Address  Competent, 
3118  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  Yiddish  speaking, 
wanted  at  once.  Trained  or  experienced, 
$1,200.00.  Opportunity.  Charles  W.  Mar- 
gold,  The  United  Jewish  Charities  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Social  Secretary  and  Man- 
aging Housekeeper  for  suburban  home. 
Typewriting  and  stenography  not  required 
— preference  given  to  someone  with  the 
social  spirit.     Address  3121,  Survey. 

WANTED — By  a  progressive  Jewish 
Child-Caring  Organization,  a  competent 
up-to-date  superintendent,  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  system  of  child-caring.  Address 
with  full  particulars,  3120,  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  —  Experienced,  so- 
cial worker,  physicial  training  instructor, 
college  graduate,  seeks  large  proposition 
where  executive  ability  and  knowledge  are 
essential.    Address  3102  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  of  large 
Girls'  Club  wishes  broader  field.  Salary 
$2,700  to  $3,000.    Reply  Survey,  3108. 

EXPERIENCED  GRADE  TEACHER, 
Protestant,  graduate  of  Domestic  Science 
Institute,  desires  position  as  Domestic 
Science  Teacher.  Would  take  resident 
position.    Address  3111,  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE 
AND  RESEARCH  WORKER— Univer- 
sity and  School  of  Philanthropy  graduate; 
experienced  in  organizing,  publicity,  cam- 
paigning, investigation  and  administration 
of  recreations,  charities,  employees'  wel- 
fare, co-operative  movements,  boys'  work, 
social  centers,  nnd  general  community  bet- 
terment programs;  at  present  in  War  De- 
partment as  social  service  executive;  is 
available  for  general  social  organization  or 
for  specialized  work  in  charities,  recrea- 
tions, research,  Americanization,  boys' 
work,  public  health  movement,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 3098,  Survey. 

FORMER  PURCHASING  AGENT 
AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER  large  State 
institution — just  returned  from  a  year's 
foreign  service  with  the  American  Red 
Cross — desires  connection  with  institution 
in  similar  capacity  or  along  the  lines  of 
employment  and  welfare  work.  Address 
3119,  Survey. 


Items  for  the   next  calendar  should   reach 
the  Survey  before  April  18. 

April  and  May 

Boys'  Workers  Conference  of  the  Boys' 
Club  Federation.  Chicago,  May  21-23. 
Secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 
street,  New  York. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  New  London,  April 
27-29.  Secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  607 
Main  street,  Hartford. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Mount  Loretto,  Richmond,  May  13-15.  Sec- 
retary, George  C.  Rowell,  287  Fourth  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Children's  Home  and  Welfare  Association. 
Atlantic  City,  May  29-31.  President,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dickinson,  Children's  Home  Society, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Employment  Managers,  National  Associa- 
tion of.  Cleveland,  May  21-23.  Executive 
Director,  Mark  M.  Jones,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son  Industries,   Orange,   N.  J. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National. 
New  York,  May  6-8.  Secretary,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,   87   Milk  street,  Boston. 

Jewish  Charities,  National  Conference  of. 
Atlantic  City,  May  27-June  1.  Secretary, 
Boris  D.  Bogen,  114  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

Nurses'  Association,  California  State.  Oak- 
land, April  21-23.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  126  Ramsell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Organizing  Charity,  American  Association 
for.  Atlantic  City,  May  30-June  1.  Sec- 
retary, Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22 
street,    New   York. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  Philadelphia,  April.  Secre- 
tary, J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Probation  Association,  National.  Atlantic 
City,  May  30-Junf-  7.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  58  Pearl  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  San  Jose,  April  22-25.  Secretary, 
Mabel  Weed,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Jose. 

Sociological  Congress,  Southern.  Recon- 
struction Conference.  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
May  11-14.  Secretary,  J.  E.  McCulloch, 
McLachlen  bldg.,  Washington. 

Later  Meetings 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  19-30.  Sec- 
retary, M.  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Civil  Service  Commissions,  Assembly  of. 
Rochester,  June.  Secretary,  John  T.  Doyle, 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. 

Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of.  St 
Louis,  June,  4th  week.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  avenue, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Colored  People,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of.  Mid-Year  Confer- 
ence. Cleveland,  June  21-29.  Secretary, 
John  R.  Shillady,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

Corporation  Schools,  National  Association 
of.  Chicago,  June,  1st  week.  Secretary, 
F.  C.  Henderschott,  Irving  place  at  15 
street,  New  York. 


CONSOLATION  HOUSE 

Established  1914 

Special  Courses  in 

INVALID  OCCUPATION 

BEDSIDE  OCCUPATIONS 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

RE-EDUCATION 

Will  begin  May  1st,   continuing  through- 
out the  summer.     Pupils  may  enter  at  any 
date.      Send   stamps  for   prospectus. 
GEORGE    EDWARD    BARTON,    A.    I.    A. 

Director 
Consolation    House,   Clifton   Springs,   N.   Y. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


(Jstings  fifty  cent*  a  line,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 

Co-opbbativi  Education  and  Recreation.  By 
Agnes  D.  Warbasse.  8  pp.  2  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th   St.,  New  York. 

Toward  thi  Now  Education.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New   York  city. 

Workshop  Committees.  Suggested  Hues  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

ffoa  Value  Received.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitcb.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates,  Inc.,   112  East   19   St.,   New   York. 

Edwards'  Prize  Essay  for  1919,  "  Russia's 
Social  Problem",  The  Peasant."  Free  of 
Dean  E.  R.  Groves,  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;   copy  unchanged   throughout   the  month 
Mental   Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2  a   year;   pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50  Union   Square,  New   York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156   Fifth   Ave.,  New  York. 


Education  Association,  National.  Mil- 
waukee, June  29-July  5.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Washington. 

Iowa  State  College,  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence of.  Ames,  Iowa,  June  22-27.  Cor- 
responding Officer,  Prof.  George  H.  Von 
Tungeln,  Iowa  State  College,  Amea. 

Library  Association,  American.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  23-28.  Secretary,  George 
B.  Utley,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton. 

Medical  Association,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-13.  Secretary,  Alexander  R. 
Craig,  535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Medicine,  American  Academy  of.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-10.  Deputy  Secretary,  Bessie 
G.  Frankenfield,  52  North  Fourth  street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Michigan.  Lan- 
sing, June  18-20.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Crane,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of. 
Atlantic  City,  June  1-8.  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chi- 
cago. 

Trained  Nurses,  Canadian  National  Asso- 
ciation of.  Vancouver,  June.  Secretary, 
Ethel  Johns,  Children's  Hospital,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League,  National. 
Philadelphia,  June.  Secretary,  Emma  Steg- 
hagen,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 


THI  WILLIAMS  PEINTINQ  COMPANT,  NEW  TOBK 


The  League  of  Free  Nations 

Association 

Stands  For: 


1.  Immediate  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  final  Peace  Treaty. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  League  Covenant  drafted 
by  the  Supreme  Peace  Council  at  Paris  as  the 
minimum  basis  for  a  world  organization  and 
the  best  start  probably  obtainable  at  the 
present  moment. 

3.  Resistance  to  any  and  every  effort  aimed  at 
emasculation  or  obstruction  of  the  proposed 
Covenant  for  imperialistic  purposes. 

4.  Support  of  such  Amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant as  will  provide  for  democratic  repre- 
sentation and  the  ultimate  admission  of  all 
nations  under  conditions  that  will  insure  their 
sincere  and  effective  allegiance  to  the  League. 


The   fight   for   right    is  not   yet   won.     Keep  it  up   by  joining   quickly   and 

subscribing   generously  to  the 

L.F.NA 

Funds  are  needed  for  branch  organization  work,  for 
speakers  and  for  publicity — in  short,  for  ammunition. 


WENDELL  T.  BUSH,  Treasurer, 

I  League  of  Free  Nations  Association, 

130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mark  X 

(     )      1.    I  enclose  $ to  be  applied  to  the 

purposes  of  the  Association. 
(     )      2.   Please  send  literature. 


Name 

Street. 


City 

The  membership  fee  is  $5  a  year.     Enrollment  is  free.     The 
work  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 


Executive   Committee  : 


J.  G.  McDONALD,  Chairman 
ALLEN  T.  BURNS 
RICHARD  S.  CHILDS 
LINCOLN  COLCORD 
STEPHEN  P.  DUGGAN 
LEARNED  HAND 
FREDERICK  HOWE 
RAYMOND  V.  INGERSOLL 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
AGNES  BROWN  LEACH 
ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT 
JOHN  F.  MOORS 
WILLIAM  L.  RANSOM 
RALPH  S.  ROUNDS 
MARY  KINGSBURY  SIMKHOVITCH 
EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 
CHARLOTTE  H.  SORCHAN 
KATRINA  ELY  TIFFANY 
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The  Survey 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


